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SECRETARY'S  REPORT 

7o  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending 

September  30,  1896. 

ORGANIZATION 

REGENTS 

Members.    There  is  one  va,cancy  in  the  board  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  William  L.  Bostwick,  September  2  a,  1896. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  officers. 
The  board  as  now  constituted  precedes  this  report. 

Standing  committees  for  1897.    '^^^  committees  as  organized* 
under  the  revised  ordinances  are : 

Ghat  mum 


Chancellor 


Exeeative 


CniTenity  institntioDB  vice-Chancellor 
ExamiostioDS  Regent  Watson 


State  library 
Extension 


State  mnseam 
Finance 


Regent  McKelway 
Fitch 


Regent  T.  G.  Smith 
Beach 


{Chancellor,       Vice-Chan  otdllo^ 
and  the  chairmen  of  stand- 
ing committees 
'  Vice-Chancellor,  Secretary  of 
Stat«,    Regents    Townsend, 
\     WatsoD,     Tomer,     Harris^ 
Stimson,     Mulone,     Vander 
Veer 
Chancellor,  €h>vernor,  Regenta 
Depew,  Fitch,  Reid,  MeKel- 
way,  Sexton 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Soperin- 
toudentof  public  iu8iniotion» 
Regents  Warren,  Beach,  C.  £. 
Smith,  T.  G.  Smith 
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ri2  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE   OF  NEW    YORK 

ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

representing:  University  institutions 

CoUeg^e  council.  This  consists  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
chancellor  from  presidents,  professors  or  other  officers  of  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  state,  nominated  by  the  delegates  from  these  colleges 
present  at  convocation,  one  new  member  being  appointed  at  each  con- 
vocation to  take  the  place  of  the  one  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

College  council  1897  Term 

expires 

Pres.  Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond,  D.  D.  Union  university 1897 

Chanc.  James  R,  Day,  S.  T.  D.,  Syracuse  university 1897 

(In  place  of  Alexander  S.  Webb.  LL.  D.,  retigrved) 

Prof.  Francis  H.  Stoddard,  M.  A.,  New  York  university 1898 

Prof.  George  M.  Forbes,  M.  A.,  University  of  Rochester 1898 

Pres.  J.  G.  Schurman,  LL.  D.,  Cornell  university 190 1 

Convocation  coundL  This  consists  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the  chancellor  from  nominations  made  by  convocation,  one  of  the  five 
councilors  going  out  of  office  each  year. 

Convocation  council,  1897  Term 

expires 

Sup't  Leigh  R.  Hunt,  Coming 1897 

Prin.  Willis  D.  Graves,  Delhi  academy 1898 

Prin.  Albert  Leonard,  Binghamton  high  school '^99 

Brother  Justin,  Manhattan  college 1900 

Prof.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Cornell  university 1901 

Principals  council.  This  council,  elected  by  the  Associated 
academic  principals  at  their  meeting  each  December,  is  recognized  by 
the  regents  as  representing  the  secondary  school  interests  of  the  state. 

Principals  council,  1897  Term 

expires 

Prin.  Mary  E.  Catton,  Perry 1897 

Prin.  F.  A.  Vogt,  Buffalo  high  school 1898 

Rev.  James  P.  Kiernan,  Nazareth  academy y  Rochester 1^99 

Prin.  Thomas  O.  Baker,  Yonkers 1900 

Prin.  D.  C.  Farr,  GUns  Falls 1901 

Library  council*    This  council  representing  the  library  interests  of 

the  state,  is  appointed  by  the  chancellor  from  nominees  of  the  New  York 

state  library  association,  one  councilor  being  appointed  each  year  to  serve 

five  years. 

Library  council,  1897 

A.  L.  Peck,  Gloversville  public  library , 1898 

W.  T.  Peoples,  N  Y,  mercantile  library 1899 

C:  A.  Nelson,  Columbia  university  library 1900 

J.  N.  Larned,  Buffalo  library 1901 

J.  S.  Billings,  M.  D.,  Director  New  York  public  library 1902 


y  T 
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8TATB  BOARDS  OF  KEDICAI.  EXAMINERS 

State  medical  society 

Tcnn 

Name                                          Residence                                    Chair  expires 

William  C.  Wey,  Pres.  359  Main  st.,  Elmira. . .   Physiology    and 

hygiene 1896 

Maurice  J.  Lewi,  Sec.   168  East  61  st,,Nav York  Chemistry 1897 

William  S.  Ely 78  5.  Fitzhugh  st,  Roch- 
ester   Anatomy 1897 

George  Ryerson  Fowler,  302  Washington  avenue ^ 

Brooklyn Surgery 1896 

William  Warren  Potter,  284  Franklin  st.^  Buffalo  Obstetrics 1897 

J.  P.  Creveling 22  South  st.,  Auburn, . .   Pathology 1898 

Eugene   Beach Glaversville Therapeutics. . .  1898 

Homeopathic 

Asa  S.  Couch,  Pres, . .  Fredoniay  N,  Y. Pathology 1897 

J.  Willis  Candee,JSec.  402  Warren  st.^  Syracuse  Anatomy 1897 

A  R.  Wright 414  Elmwoodav,,  Buffalo  Physiology    and 

hygiene 1898 

John  McE.J  Wetmore  . .  41  East  29  x/.,  New  York,  Chemistry 1896 

John  M.  Lee 89  Plymouth  av,y  Roches- 
ter     Surgery 1897 

Edwin  H.  Wolcott. ...   57  S,  Union  st.,  Roches- 
ter    Obstetrics 1898 

William  Morris  Butler.  507  Clinton av.,  Brooklyn  Therapeutics...  1896 

Eclectic 

Lee  H.  Smith,  Pres...   663  Main  st,,  Buffalo.,  Therapeutics...  1897 

Arthur  A.J  Tile,  Sec. . .  Maiteawan Physiology    and 

hygiene 1899 

Eli  Denney Oneonta   Chemistry 1898 

D.  E.  Ensign McGrawville Surgery 1898 

Melvin  H.  Nichols Worcester Obstetrics 1897 

John  P.  Nolan 41  Charlton\st,,  New  York  Pathology.    . . .  1896 

Orlando  Webb  Sutton .  Bath,  Steuben  co Anatomy 1897 

STATE  BOARD  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS 

Term 

Name                                                 Residence                                 Chair  expires 

A.  P.  South  wick,  Pres. .    1 1  Niagara  st,  Buffalo. .  Anatomy 1898 

Frank  French,  Sec 62  State  st,  Rochester. . .   Histology  .    ...  1899 

A.  M.  Wright Troy Physiology    and 

hygiene 1897 


ri4  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF   NEW   YORK 

Tcm 
Name  Residence  Chair  expires 

S.  B.  Palmer Syracuse Chemistry     and 

metallurgy...   1900 

William  Can* 35  West^^^th  si.  New  York  Oral  surgery  and 

pathology  . . .   1897 

A.  M.  Holmes  .    Morrisville Operative  dentis: 

try 1898 

W.  H.  Colgrove Johnstown Prosthetic  dentis- 
try    1899 

William  Jarvie 105  Clinton  st,  Brooklyn,  Therapeutics.  . .    1900 

STAT£  BOABD  OF  VBTBBXNABT  MEDIGAI.  EXAIICINICBS 

Jaoies  Law,  Pres Ithaca, Pathology,  diag- 
nosis and  prac- 
tice     1900 

W.  H.  Kelly,  Sec 195  Western  av,  Albany,  Obstetrics 1900 

R.  S.  Huidekoper i^^East^jthst,  N,  Y.  C,  Anatomy      and 

surgery 1900 

C.  D.  Morris Pawling Physiology    and 

hygiene 1900 

N.  P.  Hinkley  . .  ^ . . . .  395  Ellicott  st.  Buffalo,  .   Chemistry     and 

therapeutics. . .   1900 

17NIVBB8ITT  STAVF  AND.  EMPIiOTBES 

The  force  in  each  department,  with  date  of  entering  service,  name, 
position,  present  salary  and  increase,  if  any,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
October  i,  1896,  is  given  below.  As  the  increase  in  the  salary  is 
reported  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  showing  what  has  been  actually  paid 
out,  it  appears  twice,  so  that  the  real  promotions  are  about  half  what 
careless  reading  of  the  lists  would  indicate.  It  seems  desirable  however 
to  report  to  the  regents  a  complete  table  of  the  promotions  actually 
made  during  the  past  year  and  also  of  those  promised  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  following  abbreviations  for  months  are  used  in  all  tables : 

Ja   January  Ap  April  Jl    July  O  October 

F    February  My  May  Ag  August  N  November 

Mr  March  Je    June  S     September  D  December 

e,  g,  Dec  15,  1891  is  written  15  D  91. 
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Administrative  department       ^"""^^rX^^  \IV^ 
12  D     M  Melvil      Dewey,     M.     A.     (Amherst) 

secretary $416  67 

I  Ap   S9  May  Seymour,  B.  A.  (Smith)  secretary's 

assistant 1 50  00 

1  O      3S  Henry  I.  Knickerbocker,  head  clerk,,.  125  00      $25 

20  D     93  Linda    D.    Puflfer,    B.   S.    (Wellesley) 

printing  clerk 60  00         15 

12  Je.   91  Frank  T.  Boland,  head  stenographer. . .  100  00 

5  O      91  Harriett  B.  Kennedy,  bookkeeper 50  00         10 

15  D     91  Alice  C.  McCormacky  report  clerk 50  00.         5 

6  F      93  Elizabeth  G.  Fealey,  charter  clerk 45  00           5 

17  Je     94  William  L.  Widdemer,  clerk 45  oo«         5 

2  F      91  Martha  L.  Phelps,  junior  clerk 45  oo« 

8  F      92  Grace  D.  Allen,  junior  clerk 40  00*         5 

•24  F      96  Eleanor  McKelvey,  Junior  clerk 35  oo«^ 

'28  N     92  James  J.  Nolan,  mail  and  express  clerk.  30  00           5 

21  Ag   93  Agnes  E.  Flinn  junior  clerk 30  00           5 

*3i  Ag   96  William  N.  Haskell,  junior  clerk 20  00 

Total  monthly  rate $1,241  67      $80 

Actual  salary  payments  for  1896 $16,252  01 

Inspection  division  **'^'i?;^^^"'^   fSfS,"^ 
6  O     91  Charles  F.  Wheelock,  B.  S.  (Cornell), 

head  inspector $250 

•  9  Je    96  Richard  Jones,  M.  A.  (Iowa)   Ph.  D. 

(Heidelberg)  Literature  inspector  ....  200            $50 

9  My  92  Myron  T.   Scudder,   M.  A.    (Rutgers) 

inspector 200 

20  Ap  93  Charles  N.   Cobb,    M.  A.    (Syracuse) 

inspector 200 

•  8  Jl     95  Arthur  G.  Clement,  M.  A.  (Rochester) 

inspector 200 

•  3   Ag  96  Charles  Davidson  M.  A.  Ph.  D.  (Yale) 

English  inspector 200 

9  My  92  James  H.  Gibson,  inspector  of  apparatus  100                5 

Total  monthly  rate $',350           $55 

Actual  salary  payments  for  1896 $12,540 

«$S  increase  in  Ap  96.  S  $5  increase  in  Mr  96.         e  $15  increase  in  Je  96.         t  Transferred 

from  another  Univ.  dep*t.       *  Appointed  since  last  report. 


ri6  UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 

Janitorial  Monthly  salary    Increase 

•*  for  1896            for  1897 

15  D     93  Harrison  Marvin,  janitor $75 

^5  ^     93  Isaac  Abrams, porter    ^o 

20  Ja     94  John  D.  Nichols, /^/rirr 50 

30  D     90  John  MacDonald,  elevator  man 35              $5 

2  Ag    94  Martin  F.  Lynch,  elevator  man 35                 5 

28  Mr  95  William  Degan,  elevator  man 35                 5 

•23  Jl      96  William  H.  Richardson,  elevator  man  . .  30 

•10  F      96  Gertrude  M.  Harrington,  cleaner 25 

♦18  Ag    96  Mary  E.  Beach,  cleaner 25 

15  D      93  Mary  Higgins,  cleaner^  20c.  per  hour...  ?  20 

15  D     93  Mary  Cronberry,  cleaner, ?  20 

15  D      93  Alice  Lamb,  cleaner ?  20 

15  D     93  Elizabeth  Bassett,  cleaner ?  20 

^5  I^     93  Julia  Hurley,  cleaner ?  20 

Total  monthly  rate ?  $480            $15 

Actual  salary  payments  for  1896 $5912  77 

Examination  department    ^^^^r ^^6*^^  fo?M^T 
15  D     90  James     Russell     Parsons    jr,     M.    A. 

(Trinity)  director $333  33 

10  Ag   92  Roland    S.    Keyser,    M.    A.,    Ph.    D. 

(Syracuse)  director's  assistant i5o« 

24  Ag    91  Herbert  J.  Hamilton, ///r^r/br*j  ^/<fr/&. . .  75«           $ia 
I  Ap    89  Mary    Salome    Cutler    (Mt   Holyoke) 
B.  L.  S.  (N.  Y.)  examiner  in  library 

science 125 

4  Ag   90  Joseph    W.    Ellis,   M.   A.    (Wesleyan) 

senior  examiner ioo« 

19  Je     95  I.  O.  Crissy,  senior  examiner 100 

I   N      78  Ad^le  B.  Alexander,  record  clerk 75                  ^ 

18  D      89  Ida  G.  McMillan,  credential  clerk 80                  5 

5  Jl      %'^  Katharine     L.     McDonough,     medical 

record  clerk 65*              lo 

/  I   M     pt   Frederic  M.  Baker, /n«A>r^r^r>^ 55                20 

9  J.      95  Alice  M.  Clark, y««/V?r  examiner 50                10 

26  J  e     95  Sara  L.  GardineT,  junior  examiner 50                  ^ 

18  N      Zd  Isabel  Lamont,  sub-record  clerk 50                  ^ 

31  Jl      91   Mary  Agnes  O'Connor,  ^/<fr^ 50                i© 

a  Paid  from  Medical  examinations  fees.  t  Transferred  from  another  Univ.  dep*t.  •  Ap- 

pointed since  last  report. 


secretary's  report,  1896  ri7 


Monthly  salary    Increase 

for  1896  for  1897 

5O      91  Mmme  h.  0*^e\\\,  sud'Cr^dert/iai  ci^rk  .  $45                5 

18  O     90  Minnie  L.  Vanderzee,  stenographer . ...  60 

5  Mr   96  Adelaide  E.  Turner,  engrosser 30               10 

•31  D     95  John  V.  McCann,  compositor 65* 

Clerks 

17  Ag   91  Ella  R.  McDowell 35                5 

5  O      91  Katherine  I.  Smith 40 

18  Nfr    93  Julia  Z.  Mahoney 40 

3  Ap    93  Emma  J.  Wensley 40 

23  F      94  Veronica  Sheehan 35* 

I  F      95  Julia  T.  Ronan 30 

*3  -^P    94  May  A.  G.  Mullins 30^ 

Junior  clerks 

5  F      92  Mary  F.  Ronan 40* 

1 1  Je     92  Anna  M.  Weis 30                5 

12  Ap    93  Katherine  L.  Cassidy 35^   .,           5 

'3  Ap    93  Julia  T.  Ryan 30                5 

31  Jl      94  Marcia  M.  Vander  Veer 35                 5 

•25  Je     94  Minnie  I.  Bull 25                 5 

*9  Jl      94  Laura  Stephens 25                5 

•20  Je      94  Loretta  G.  Bowen 25                 5 

•24  F       96  Catharine  Benjamin 20 

•28  F       96  Henry  Hirschfeld 20                5 

'  I  My   93  George  B.  Graves, /og^  and  letterer, . .  30                5 

'  12  S       92  Michael  J.  DriscoU,  page 30* 

Total $2,153  33    $145 

Actual  salary  payments  for  1896 $26,431  23 


Employed  during  year  for  partial  time  in  examination  department 

Monthly  Total  1896 

Appointed  salary  piayment 

H.  H.  Snell 29  Je  95  $125  $245 

H  L.  Taylor   13  Jl  96  125  170    . 

Ella  L.  Richardson 30  O  91  d  691  95 

£.  S.  Babcock 20  Ap  96  100  369  99 

a  $15  per  week.       b$s  increase  i  Apgd.         c  Paid  from  Dental  examinations  fees.        </No 
fixed  salary.       t  Transferred  from  another  Univ.  dep't.       *  Appointed  since  last  report* 


rj8  UNIVERSITY  OF  TH£  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Moathly  Total  1896 

'Appointed  salary  payment 

£.  S.  Frisbee 20  Jl  96  100  48  33 

Sara  Elizabeth  Stewart 26  Jl  96  75  35 

^Cora  Stranahan 5  ^^P  94  1<>  393  i^ 

George  H.  Quay 17  Ap  95  60  421  C5 

Annie  M.  Tremaine 25  Je  95  60  142 

Elizabeth  L.  Young 7  Je  95  50  24833 

Henry  S.  Knight 28  Ap  96  50  34  17 

Laura  Moaella  Secor 8  Jl  96  50  62  50 

May  Ransom  Fitzpatrick 16  Jl  96  50  5 '  ^7 

Anna  M.  Reiten ,  •  •  •  26  Je  95  40  56 

Alice  I.  Eaton 2  Jl  96  40  169  09 

Adda  Blanche  Witt 25  Je  196  30  48 

Ella  A.  Kingsley 24  Je  95  30  141 

Eugene  C.  Gibbons 6  F  96  20  95  34 

Mary  T.  Reany 6  F  94  25  36  66 

<*  Mary  A.  O'Brien 2 1  Jl  94  20  96 

Anna  M.  Downs 31  J^  95  20  26 

Margaret  Finnerty 31  J21  95  20  12433 

Charles  H.  F.  Reilly 31  J*  95  20  27  33 

Stella  Mattimore i  F  95  20  52 

^Edward  J.  Mullin 19  F  95  20  71  ^7 

Sophie  F.  Reiten 2 1  F  95  20  142  33 

iGrace  E.  Barber 8  Mr  95  20  140  66 

Katharine  A.  Mattimore 26  Mr  95  20  51  67 

Elisa  Van i  Ap  95  20  98 

Adelaide  C.  DuBoise 27  Je  95  20  127  99 

*o  Mary  K.  Cox 2  Jl  95  20  16000 

<*  Lillian  O'Connor 3  Jl  95  20  26  67 

■Lilian  Schlesinger 24  F  96  20  50 

'Katberine  Poole 18  Mr  96  20  98 

Mabel  L.  Thompson 26  Mr  96  20  73  66 

Josephine  Durand 27  Mr  96  20  22  33 

Gxace  W.  Thompson 30  Mr  96  20  49  42 

M.  J.  Gorman 30  Mr  96  20  20 

Marcella  M.  Brennan 31  Mr  96  20  61 

Laura  B.  Carey 31  Mr  96  20  62  67 

Blanche  A.  Wolston 24  Je  96  20  38 

^Isabella  Cox  Taylor 13  Jl  96  20  19  ^7 

Actual  salary  payments  for  1896 $5>  136  74 

/>  Transferred  to  Dep't  of  public  Instruction,     /r Transferred  to  Comptroller's  office.     </Died. 


/ 


• 
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SltAt^  lafu'm^  Monthly  salary   Increase 

wvAv^  xmvEm^j  for  1896            for  1897 

12  D     88  Mclvil  Dewey,  M.  A.  (Amherst)  director  No  salary* 

8  Je    68  Stephen  B.  Griswold,  law  Ubrarian. ...  $i66  67 
I  Ap  89  Walter  S.  Biscoe,  M.  A.  (Amherst)  senior 

librarian 200^ 

15  F     72  George  R.  Howell,  M.  A.  (Yale)  archp- 

vist 166  67 

I  Je    83  Dunkin  V.  R.  Johnston,  M.  A.  (Hobart) 

reference  librarian 166  67 

I  Ap   89  Florence  Wood  worth,  ^iw/i?r*j  tfJwAiw/  125 
I  Ap  89  May    Seymour,    B.    A.    (Smith)    sub- 
librarian (education) Paid  in  adm. 

14  Jl     80  Harry  E.  QT\&\f^^^ sub-librarian  (law).  100 
I  S      95  E.  Dana  Durand,  B.  A.  (Oberlin)  sub- 
librarian (legislation) 100 

t  Ap  89  Ada  Alice  Jones,  hecul  catalof^er 100 

14  Jl     91  Ada  Bunnell,  B.  L.  S.  (N.  Y.)  classifier.  80              $5 

15  Ap  89  Judson  T.  Jennings,  shelf  curator 65               10 

I  0     93  Mary  E.  Hawley,  cataloguer 65                5 

I  O     92  Charlotte  S.  Fearey,  cataloguer 60 

5  Je    91  Mary  L.  Sutliflf,  Shelf  lister 60                5 

a  F      92  Dora  Schlesinger,  cucession  clerk 50                 5 

I  O     94  Jenny  L.  Chrtstman,  B.  S.  (Iowa  agric.) 

B.  L.  S.  (N.  Y.)  assistant 60 

I  Ag     94  Herbert  W.  Denio,  M.  A.  (Middlebury) 

assistant 55                 S 

•3  Jl     96  Charles  A.   Flagg,   B.   A.    (Bowdoin) 

assistant 50 

*8  Jl     96  Isabel  E.  Lord,  assistant 50 

I  Ja    94  Minnie  E.  Budd,  catalogue  curator 45               10 

"7  Ag   91  Harriet  A.  Chapman,  stenographer  ....  50                5 

28  F      95  Oscar  F.  Treder,  loan  clerk 30                5 

Sub-cataloguers 

I I  Jl     92  Minne  Sennett 40              5 

I  0     92  Ellen  F.  Sands 40              5 

I  Mr  94  Anna  B.  Sennett 35              5 

6  Mr  94  Martha  H.  Vane 30              5 

*  Appointed  since  last  report. 

«  Recdves  salary  as  executive  and  financial  officer  of  the  University,  but  not  as  director  of 
the  library. 

^  $i«oo  paid  from  medical  library  appropriation  and  fgoo  paid  from  state  library  appropriation . 


T20  UNIVERSITY   OP  THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 

Junior  cUrks  Monthly  salary   Increase 

for  X896  tor  1897 

/  I  Je  94  Z.  Francis  Shafer $35  $5 

25  Je  94  Howard  A.  La  Moure 30  5 

29  O  94  George  T.  Waterman 30"  5 

I  Ag  95  Grace  M.  Frost 20*  5 

•24  F  96  Joseph  Gavit 20  5 

•18  Mr  96  Louise  M.  Boutelle 20 

Total $2,140  01      $95 

Actual  salary  payments  for  1896 22,325  37    === 

Binderv  ^****  during         Wages 

9  Je     90  Walter    Roche,  foreman^  gilder   and 

Utterer $1,040  $20 

3  N     90  H.  De  Rouville,  forwarder 682  12 

6  Ap  91  James  De  Rouville,  sub-forwarder, . .  382  50  7  50 

4  Ap  92  Anna  J.  Keeler,  sewer 286  6 

•10  F  96  Frank  J.  Markey,  apprentice 195  5 

5  F  95  Anna  M.  Burns,   apprentice 185  50  4*^ 

$2,776  50^ 


Extension  department 

Public  libraries  division  ^''^^]\^^^  'fo?!l^ 

12  D      %Z  Melvil  Dewey,  M.  A.  (Amherst)  director  No  salary 
I  Ag    92  W:  R.  Eastman,  M.  A.   (Yale)  B.  L.  S. 

(N.  Y.)  inspector $i7S. 

I  N      92  Myrtilla  Avery,  B.  A.  (Wellesley)  direc- 
tor's assistant 85  $15 

14  Je     90  Martha  T/  Wheeler,  cataloguer 75  5 

9  F      94  Grace  L.  Betteridge,  assistant 65  5 

♦11  Ag    96  Alice  Newman,  B.S.( Wellesley )<w«V/fl«/  40 

27  N      93  Mary  Ellis,  sub-cata/oguer 50  5 

9  Je     93  Lena  S.  Vanderlip,  sub-cataloguer 45  5. 

4  F      92  Lottie  Wemple  DeNike,  sub-cataloguer.  40 

*  Appointed  since  last  report. 

a  $s  increase  x  Ap  96. 

b  Paid  from  library  school  fees. 

c  $x  increase  x  Mr  96. 

d  Includes  $5.50  paid  M.  Flannig^n  30  N  95,  who  took  A.  J.  Keeler^t  place  for  one  week. 

t  Transferred  from  another  dep*t. 


secretary's    report,    1896  T21 

Monthly  salary   Increase 
for  i8q6  for  1897 

31  Ja     95  Helen  A.  Scopes,  sub-cataioguer $25              $5 

3  *^P    94  Jessie  Rathbun  Huested,  clerk 30* 

♦4  F      96  Emelie  Phillips,  Junior  clerk 25*               5 

•i  S      96  Nellie  S.  Mesick,y««i^r  clerk 25                5 

♦20  F      96  Elizabeth  B.  Wolston,  junior  clerk, ...  20                5 

•i  Ag    96  E.  May  Greenman,  junior  clerk, 20                 5 

22  D     92  Gerald  Griffin,  page 30                5 

Total $750            $65 

Actual  salary  payments  for  1896 $^399  25 

state  museum  ""C^^'"'  'forX 

Administrative  division 

I  D      90  F:  J.  H.  Merrill,  Ph.  D.  (Columbia) 

director $166  67     $33  33 

5  Ja      95  J.  Nelson  Nevius,  assistant 60              5 

23  D      92  Joseph  Morje,/df^^ 25              5 

Research  division 

I  Ja      67  Charles    H.    Peck,  M.   A.   (Union) 

botanist $166  67     $33  33 

I  Ja      74  J.  A.  Lintner,  Ph.  D.  (N.  Y.)  ento- 
mologist    166  67         33  33 

14  S       95  Ephraim  Porter  Felt,  B.  S.  (Boston), 

Sc.  D.  (Cornell)   entomologists  as- 
sistant    80'' 

Total $665  01  $109.99 

Actual  salary  payments  for  1896 $7>435 


*  Appointed  lioce  Inst  report. 
m  Is  increase  i  Ag  96 
h  I30  increase  Je  96 


T22  UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Vacancies  by  resignation,  death  or  transfer 

Administrative  department 

Date  of  com-  Salary  a 

menceffient      Date  of  resig*-    time  of 
of  services  nation,  etc.       change 

r  Gncc  Eastmuk,  priniimj^  cl^rk I  N    92  26  S  96  $840 

XrFrederic  M.  Baker,  r/fri i  Mr  91  30  S  96  660 

^ElU  R.  McDowell,  ri^ri 17  Ag  91  30  S  96.  420 

'■rGeorge  B.  Graves, /a// i  My  93  30  S  96  360 

-'•rMichael  J.  Driscoll, /a// 12  S     92  30  S  96  360 

$2640 

JANITORIAL 

r  John  GtLri^tiieT,  messenger 8D     81       12  My  96  480 

^^Z,  Fnnds  ShaScTf  junior  cUrk I  Je    94      30  O     96  360 

^  SvLStm  BvLTgess,  cleaner 15  D     93      13  Ag  96  240 

$1180 
Examination  department 

r  VerlistBi  Shajil,  senior  examiner 12  Ja  88  I  Je  96  1200 

r  Annie  T.  Keyser,  ^xamiff/r 5  Je  88  I  Je  96  900 

f  Hary  E.  KeytB,  medica/ and  suS-recorti  clerA 24  N  90  27  Ja  96  600 

r  Agnes  H.  O'Neill,  r/pr* 5  O  91  I  S  96  480 

r  Katharine  A.  Wasserbach,  tf/fri 7  F  94  1  Je  96  420 

■/«  James  J.  Nolan, /a^^ 28  N  92  30  S  96  360 

$3960 

State  library 

« Charles  W.  Reynolds, /aim  r^r>&  20  Je    94  13  Ja    96  $60 

r  Fannie  M.  Wensley,  sub-cataloguer 22  Ja    92  I  Ag  96  480 

« Chester  A.  Utter, /fl^^ I  Ja    91  i  Ag  96  660 

-« Ellen  D.  Biscoe,  jM^-ra/^/o'^M/r i  O     95  i  Jl     96  660 

ii  Anna  H.  Rogers, /WMi^rr/f/^ 20  F     96  I  S      96  240 

a  Joseph  O'Brien, /y/wwr  c/rr* '3     Jl  93  I  S     96  480 

$2820 
Public  libraries  division 

b  Saidee  B.  Bndd,  ji/^-raAii^^/w^ 23  Ja    95      12  Je    96  2l^ 

^Absent  on  leave.         3  Transferred  to  Excise  department.  <:  Transferred  to  State  board  of 

•charities.       </Died.       «  Transferred  to  Lunacy  commission.  r  Resigned.       /a  Transferred  to 

Administrative  department.       //Transferred  to  State  library.  /jr Transferred  to  Examination 
department. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


ADMINISTRATION 

FINANCES 

AVERA^GE  ANNUAL  SALARY 


1898 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Adminigtration  . . 

Inapectioii . . . 

Janitorial.... 
Examination  .... 
Public  libraries.. 
State  library 

Bindery 

State  museum... 

No.      Salary 
14     $1:281  48 

•■••         •••••••■ 

•••         •••••••■ 

60  50580 
8         66000 

81  TtM  68 
5         467  00 

10      1,788  00 

No. 

18 
8 

•  ■  •  • 

48 
6 

81 
6 

11 

Salary 

$886  11 

8,000  00 

a664*89 
684  00 
718  86 
486  40 

1,498  80 

No. 
88 

4 
81 
63 

6 
87 

5 
10 

Salary 

$»<80  00 

1,960  00 

884  89 
6  510  48 

798  00 
e  846  67 

470  88 
1,418  01 

No. 

17 

6 

14 

70 

11 

87 

6 

6 

Salary 

$879  94 

9,100  00 

877  14 

d  587  48 

638  78 

794  08 

600  60 

1,840  08 

No.     Salaxy 

15     $998  88 

7    8,814  88 

14  411  48 
78       679  74 

15  600 

81       888  89 
6       481 
6    1,880  08 

Average  total. . 

118       $759  61 

116 

$806  69 

167 

$691  67 

165 

$687  63 

178     $742  01 

a  86  $80  or  $30  clerks  in  1898;  only  15  in  1893.       6  43  $80  or  $30  clerks.       c  Four  pages  at  $15 
paid  from  janitorial  fund  in  1894  and  from  library  In  1898.    d  88  $80  clerks. 


Table  B    Analyzed  expenditures 


For 


Apportionment 

Books  and  specimens 

Fittings 

Supplies 

Printing  

Travel 

Repairs 

Freight  and  cartage 

TeleKrams  and  telephone. 

Incidentals  

Services  outside  staff 

Salaries 


Total  1896 
Total  1895 


Increase  for  year 
Decrease  for  year 


Academic 
fund 


a$811,989 18 


8,687  81 


18,540  00 


$888,316  84 
188,167  13 


$100,049  31 


Adminis- 
tration 


$440  09 

441  65 

875  78 

1,896  80 

83  60 

18  40 

413  00 

181  60 

16^858*01 


$19,988  78 
85,063  65 


$5,074  88 


Janitorial 


"$953*17 
138  75 

846  78 

104  81 

$7,949  78 
7,888  98 

$180  79 

Examina- 
tion 


$308  67 

6,487  91 

498  18 


Public 
libraries 


$16,888  85 

e9,684  66 

860  74 

83  96 

d447  91 

e470  41 


/863  08 

149  66 

8,680  78 
681,589  97 

(78,'899'85 

$40,588  00 
81,887  00 

$36,188  88 
89.965  53 

$9,886  00 

$6,168  75 

•  •  •  •  •          •  • 

Library 


a$15,108  18 
1,807  08 
65  88 
198  69 


70  06 
54  56 


36  59 
'88,326' 37 


$39,a'S4  70 
39,788  60 


$787  80 


a  Books  and  apparatus  $88,631.84 

40  per  cent  credentials  and  attendance  $.*i8,694.51 

60        "  "  •'  87,863.88 

$100  quota  48,<K)0 

b  Of  this  $5,018  33  was  paid  from  medical  examination  fees. 

c      "        8,102.89  '*  duplicate  department,  and  $768.88  paid  from  public  library  fees, 

d      *•  19.78  "  " 

"  85.55  "  " 

"  84  38  "  ** 

666.75  " 

100.24  •*  " 


/ 


and   $64.98  paid  from  public  library  fees, 
and  $748.50  paid  from  public  library  fees. 
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Table  A    Appropriations,  expenditures  and  balances,  1896 


ACCOUNT 


Acmdemic  fand 

Bmote  office 

jAoitorial 

Bzamtnation 

Public  bbraries 

Library  salaries  aad  expense 

Books  

M«dical  llbraiy 

If  itfeum 

Entomologist 

lodiaa  museum 


Total 


Balance 
from  1896 


$4,948  81 

827 

6,118  36 

81 

5,808  82 

1,761  88 

1  94 

5,000  00 

784  79 


$21,418  12 


Appropria- 
tion for  1896 


a  $868,000  00 

21,000  00 

10,000  00 

86,^00  00 

85,«00  00 

82,900  00 

15,0(JO  00 

8,600  00 

10,520  00 

8.600  00 

6,000  00 


b 
c 


b 
d 
b 

€ 


$406,020  00 


/Paid  out 
in  1896 


$228,216  84 

19,988  78 

7,949  ,78 

0  85,504  67 

h  80,8i>8  82 

28,952  52 

i  16,001  94 

4,818  06 

7,199  85 

998^2 


$878,984  87 


Balance 
to  1807 


$29,787  47 

1,014  54 

8,168  68 

995  64 

709*81 

4,104  94 
2.601  28 
6,000  00 


$56,498  76 


a  $147,000  in  supply  bill  available  May  28. 

b  ReoeiTed  In  Mupply  bill  available  May  28. 

e  $10,000  receiTed  in  Rappl^-raf  ntary  biP  available  May  88. 

d  $8,800  rpceived  in  supply  bfil  available  Mav  28. 

e  B<»ceiTed  in  ch.  586  nf  laws  of  1806  available  May  12, 1896. 

/  For  items  see  table  B 

a  There  was  also  paid  $5,018.88  from  medical  examination  fees. 

a  There  was  also  paid  from  duplicate  department  and  public  library  fees,  $5,824.46. 

I  There  was  also  paid  $100.24  from  duplicate  department. 


of  departments  for  z8g6 


<  Medical 
Hbrsry 

HDSSUM 

Total  1896 

Total  1895 

Increase 
for  year 

Decrease 
for  year 

Adminis- 
tration 

i  Scientific 
research 

IbEnto- 
mol  gist 

*  $1*84*16 
89  40 
25  87 
14  88 
147  10 
88  55 

*"$8'68 
2  47 

""1*66 
**988'67 

$287,817  88 

27,772  60 

8,57«  82 

1,079  12 

6,970  62 

6,987  74 

1,1)26  59 

420  04 

418  00 

^2■j  00 

2,620  72 

105,894  87 

$129,019  99 

«5,776  20 

8.184  51 

1,910  28 

8,813  28 

4,6  3  89 

777  67 

694  63 

$98,797  89 

1,996  80 

488  81 

$t.790S1 

$2  25 

45  66 
24  20 
10  60 
72  04 
68  67 

18  75 

8881  "16 

1  842  61 

1,644  85 
249  02 

'41806 

719  22 
12,t>40  54 

274  GO 

""ioios 

'  '2,*686'67 

'8^761*66 

629  91 

1,901  .^0 
9^6.')8  83 

7  91 

l.SOOOO 

$4,318  06 

$8,229  97 
4,088  06 

$8.969  88 
4,768  85 

$998  72 

$884,877  40 

*'276,'835'64 

$116,498  68 

$2,956  87 

$4,318  06 

"'$788  08 

"'$748*47 

^$996  72 

$180,935  53 
7,893  17 

net  inceaHe 
m$  118,542  86 

t  New  account  this  year. 

j  Includes  entomologist  account  through  May,  1896.  when  a  special  appropriation  was 
made. 

i;  Payments  since  May,  1896. 

m  The  tDcrease  on  apportionments  is  $98,797.89  1  AcadeilluT  fund  S;28rt;36  [  *°*'  ^°  salaries 
$12,340.51,  which  leases  an  increase  of  $2,504.48  on  other  running  expenses. 
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Table  C    Comparative  amnmarieB  of  expendHurea 

Administrative  department 


18M 


188S 


FltUnn  

SuppUM 

Prill  ting 

Rapairs 

IncidentalB 

Travel 

BegeDts 

Oouncil 

Otiiar 

Salaries 


$197  81 

161  68 

8,096  56 

88  00 

866  64 

711  66 

88  61 

885  08 

17.066  69 


$88,069  90 


$1,816  88 

677  89 

1,747  96 

868  64 

4ft)  98 

616  07 

80  40 

188  86 

19,889  99 


$86,068  66 


$440  (» 
441  56 

876  7$ 

88  60 

a646  9Q 

1/090  4$ 

104  18 

874  88 

16,868  01 


$19,968  7S 


a  This  includes  $18.40  for  transportation,  $418  for  telegrams,  telephones  and  messengers  and 
$181.60  for  other  incidentals. 


Examination  department 


Supplies... 
Printing... 

Travel 

Incidentals 
Services . . . 
Salaries  ... 


1894 


$877  17 

5,878  69 

170  91 

8  18 

8,818  06 

21,788  04 


$89,874  04 


1896 


$898  61 

4,879  81 

66  94 

18  16 

1,854  45 

84,081  54 


$81,887  00 


1886 


$808  67 

5,487  91 

400  IS 

149  65 

8,680  79 

0  81,689  97 


$40,588  00* 


a  Of  this  $5018.88  was  paid  from  medical  examination  fees. 


Public  libraries 


Books 

Binding 4 

Fittings  

8uppll**s 

Printing 

Travel 

Incidentals 

Salaries 

State  grants  to  free  libraries 


1894 


$9,461  06 

84  15 

886  48 

SI  15 

759  16 

888  88 

a  141  17 

8.686  68 

10,101  98 


$84,888  09 


1896 


$10,081  10 

188  00 

604  14 

48  96 

916  01 

480  80 

8V}  88 

6,188  99 

18,817  88 


$89,966,58 


$6,880  0» 

800  74 

88  98 

488  ]» 

879  9» 

818  70 

7.064  00 

15,888  85 


$89,808  80 


a  Includes  $1.85  for  repairs. 
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ray 


State  library 


1894 


1896 


1896 


Sdviet 


$8,657  80 

8,840  85 

6,501  21 

961  48 

849  58 

480  84 


178  86 

989  86 

80,668  87 


$40,886  02 


$8,983  85 

8,416  69 

4,817  66 

1,001  95 

768  87 

878  76 

88  54 

524  98 

178  90 

21,855  46 


$89,788  50 


$8,880  06 

8,188  30 

4,658  58 

1,807  OS 

65  SS 

198  69 

70*05 

91  15 
88,825  87 

$88,964  46 


Medical  library 

Book! $8,176  40 

nttiogi , 18  75 

Swiaii 688  91 

Balartoa 1,600  00 


State  museum 
Administration 


$4,818  06 


AddttiOM 
Fitthio.. 

ttmVST... 


1894 


$889  00 

800 

6  87 

97  64 

424 

197  88 
8,087  70 


$8.785  77 


1896 


$10  60 
194  01 

15  71 
885  88 

96  70 


108  52 
8,778  88 


$4,088  06 


1896 


$184  10 

89  40 

85  87 

14  88 

147  10 

88  55 

109  05 

8,686  67 

$8,289  97 


Department  of  research 

state  botanist 


1894 

1896 

1896 

Tittian 

$11  00 

7  68 

10  50 

78  46 

5  10 

9000  00 

$4  80 
478 
1  50 

p^iSJ".'... *.'.'.'. '.*.'.*.!!!! !!!"!!  !!!'.".!!!!'.*.!!!!!!!!!!!'. '.!!!!! 

$84  75 

87  00 

856  86 

.   8  75 

8000  00 

ThivelT 

44  78 

I»fi4f«lii]^ 

4  17 

fjltterini.,  , 

8000  00 

$8316  86 

$8118  69 

$8059  98 

r28 
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State  entomologist 


Additions. . . 
Fittings  . . . . 
Supplies.... 
PrfntlDg... 

Travel 

Incidentals. 
Salaries.... 


1894 


$87  24 

68  99 

864  52 

160  91 

89  18 

2584  20 


$8289  99 


1895 


$7  18 
14  68 
46  42 
94  24 
87  25 
2450  00 


$8649  66 


1896 


$8  96 

49  84 
21  94 
9  00 
27  82 
60  50 
2748  88 


$2908  68 


Table  D    Other  than  appropriation  accounts 
Authorized  by  laws  of  1892,  ch.  878,  g  19, 47-49 ;  laws  of  1898,  eh.  661,  S 148, 162, 174 


ACCOUNT 


Fees,  miscellaneous 

public  libraries 

.  medical  examinations  . . 

dental  examinations .  . . 

yeterinary  examinations 

Duplicate  department 

Library  Hchool 

Gifts  and  deposits 

Advances  and  returns 

\otal 


Balance 
from  1896 


$817  61 

587  68 

1,877  48 

4  81 

18. 16 

8,887  28 

80  01 

1,109  00 


$6,568  44 


Receipts  for 
1896 


$2,907  49 

1,084  59 

18,1^  00 

4,850  00 

980  00 

8,824  97 

2,715  67 

86  00 

2!^  88 


$84,225  56 


Paid  out  in 
1896 


$78  28 

d  1,570  71 

17,548  86 

8,955  96 

988  16 

t  4,279  98 

1,607  06 

86  00 


$80,009  02 


Balanoe 
to  1897 


$8,652  82 

1  41 

2,448  58 

898  88 

60  00 

1.888  21 

1,188  62 

1,109  00 

M  00 


$10,794107 


a  Minus  balance  of  $162.83. 

b  $1660  LL   B.  examinations ;  $882.29  archivist  fees :  $916.20  paid  help  i.  e.  servloes  not 
properly  a  state  expense  therefore  charged  to  individuals. 
e  Received  from  Mrs  Levi  P.  Morton  for  prize  for  Daughters  of  the  revolution. 
d  $1565.71  paid  for  salaries  and  books  in  public  libraries  division, 
e  $100.24  paid  for  books  for  state  library  and  $8768.76  paid  for  public  libraries  division. 
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PAYMENTS  AND  BALANCES  FROM  RECEIPTS  OUTSIDE  STATE  APPROPRIATION 

Duplicate  department 

Balance  from  1894-95 $2337  23 

Receipts  from  i  O  95-30  S  96 3824  97 

$6162  19 
Payments 

Appleton,  D.  &  co.,  books $23  70 

Bausch  &  Lomb  optical  co.,  microscopes 51  20 

Brandow  printing  co.,  binding 10 

Cassell  publishing  co.,  books 4  97 

Century  co.,  books. 7  35 

Colt,  J.  B.  &  CO.,  lantern  slides 152  80 

Courier  co.,  1000  circulars  National  education  as- 
sociation    2  50 

Eastman,  W:  R.,  expenses  of  inspection  of  libraries  35  55 

Harper  &  bros.,  books ^3  39 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  co.,  books 180 

Lippincott  co.,  J.  B.,  books i^  95 

Little,  Brown  &  co.,  books 20  10 

McAllister,  T.  H.,  plain  views 40 

Niver,  H.  B.,  books 15 

Putnam's  sons,  G.  P.,  books 1836  29 

Roberts  bros.,  books 12 

Scribner's  sons,  Charles,  books 279  69 

Sims,  J.  R.,  books 6 

Stechert,  G.  E.,  books 639  09 

Ward's  natural  science  establishment,  models ^^  75 

Weed-Parsons  printing  co.,  printing 17  28 

Returned  on  account  of  publications  out  of  print,  etc.  85  24 

Freight  and  cartage 35  13 

Binders*  salaries in 

Salaries  for  administration 566 

Total  payments , $4279  98 

Balance  i  O  96 $1882  21 


secretary's  report,  1896  131 

Library  school 

Balance  from  1894-95 $30  oz 

Receipts  from  i  O  95 — 30  S  96 2715  67 

$2745  68 
Paytnenis 

lies,  C.  H.,  tuition  fee  returned •  •«    $50 

Weed-Parsons  printing  co.,  printing  ••.•••%••••••       36  64 

Cutler,  M.  S.,  traveling  expenses  as  vice-director . ,       85  92 

Director's  services  and  expenses  as  voted  by  regents, 

15  months  from    July   i,   1895    to    September 

30,  1S96 •     750 

Fuller,  £.  D.,  instruction  in  dictionary  cataloguing . ,.     217 

Frost,  G.  M.,  junior  clerk,  salary. . .  • •  •  •  •     240 

Lecturers^  traveling  expenses 

Cutter,  C.  A.,  Forbes  library,  Northampton  (Mass.)      60 

Harrison,  J.  L.,  Providence  Atheneum •  •       12  50 

James,  H.  P.,  Osterhout  free  library,  Wilkes-Barre 

(?»•) 3S 

Kroeger,  A.  B.,  Drexel  institute,  Philadelphia-  • . . .       20 

Plummer,  M.  W..  Pratt  institute,  Brooklyn 25 

Willard,  E.  M.,  Carnegie  library,  Pittsburg 125 

Total  payments 1607  06 

Balance  i  O  96  ....   $1 138  62 


Miscellaneous  fees 

Balance  from  1894-95 $817  61 

Receipts  from  i  O  95-30  S  96 2,907  49 

$3»72S  xo 
Payments 

Freight  and  cartage $27  00 

Returned  fees 45  28 

Total  payments 72  28 

Balance  i  O  96 $3652  28 
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Public  library  fees 
Balance  from  1894-95 $537  53 

Receipts  from  1  O  95-30  S  96 1034  59 


Payments 

Appleton,  D.  &  co,,  books 

Eastman,  W:  R.,  expenses  of  inspection  of  libraries 

Harper  &  bros.,  books 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &»co,,  books 

Lippincott  co.,  J.  B.,  books \ 

Putnam's  sons,  G.  P.,  books 

Roberts  bros.,  books 

Scribner's  sons,  Charies,  books 

Returned  fees .-.-.. 

Binders'  salaries 

Salaries  for  administration 


$43 

20 

54  93 

33 

03 

6S 

06 

7 

50 

476 

21 

7 

SO 

7* 

29 

S 

57 

SO 

748 

SO 

$1572    12 


Balance  i  O  96 


$1570  71 
$1  41 


Correspondence.  Printed  forms  and  circulars  are  used  in  every 
possible  instance  and  care  is  taken  to  keep  down  the  number  of 
•letters,  and  in  spite  of  this  the  increasing  amount  of  work  done  necessitates 
increased  correspondence  as  is  shown  below. 


1891 

1898 

189S 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Number  of  pages  In  letter  copybooks 

7689 

8349 

10,696 

18,674 

16,597 

18,686 

COMPARATIVE   TABLE   OF   MAIL   SENT   FROM   REAGENTS   OFFICE 


YEAR 

Letters 

Post 
cards 

CircularB 

Packages 

Total 
pieces 

Average 

letters 

per day 

Average 

pieces 

per  day 

1896 
1895 

55,816 
48,681 

8,846 
8,945 

18,986 
16,898 

11,609 
11,874 

88,508 
85,188 

184 
103 

895 

884 

Increase  for  year 

6,596 

601 

decrease 
8,957 

185 

8,879 

as 

11 
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POSTAGE   ISSUED   BY   COMPTROLLER 


Resents  office,  examination  and 

extension  departmenta 

Staice  library 

[Museum 

.Entomologist... 


Tbtal. 


1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

$1614  25 

169  40 

16  60 

54  85 

600 

61  00 

$1555  15 
208  50 
18  50 
44  00 
10  00 
48  86 

$1820  00 

179  50 

44  75 

87  50 
10  25 

88  00 

$1566  45 

.301  56 

700 

$2434  88 
250  08 
117  54 

'"47*56 

$1922  00 

$1880  00 

$2125  00 

$1875  00 

$2860  00 

1896 


$2610  00 

185  00 

84  75 

9*25 

61  00 

$2900  00 


The  denominations  of  stamps  used  were :  postal  cards,  $135  ;  one-cent 
stamps,  $277;  two-cent  stamps,  $946;  three-cent  stamps,  $222;  four- 
cent  stamps,  $478 ;  five-cent  stamps,  $365 ;  six-cent  stamps,  $90 ;  eight- 
cent  stamps,  $72;  ten-cent  stamps,  $460;  special  delivery  stamps, 
$25;  15-cent  stamps,  $30;  total,  $2900. 

Express.  The  number  of  express  packages  sent  from  the  regents 
office  only  was  as  follows:  in  1892,  4740;  1893,  3346;  1894,  7256; 
1895,8213;  1896,  7329. 

The  amount  of  express  bills  paid  by  the  comptroller  during  the  past 
year  is,  to  the  American  $2085.03,  and  to  the  National  $1477.78.  This 
includes  all  departments  of  the  University ;  Regents  office,  Examination, 
Extension,  State  library.  Public  libraries  and  State  museum. 
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PBINTINO 

University  publications,  1896 


BRISr  TTTLS 


Administrative  department 

UniverBf  ty  law 

List  of  University  publications 

Prosrram  of  Uniyersity  convocation,  1896, 8  editions. 

RegenU  bulletins 

88  Regents  ordinances 

84  Secretary's  report,  1894 

86  Convocation  proceedings,  1896 


Examination  department 

Examination  papers,  1895  (paper) 

Examination  nandboolc , 

Law  on  practice  of  medicine  (handboolc) 

La  w  on  practice  of  dentistry  (handbook) , 


Epeamination  buUetins 

8  Academic  syllabuR,  ed.Z 

•  Report  of  examination  dep^t,  1896 

Drawing  syllabus .  

4  Law  syllabus,  ed.  6 

7  Medical  syllabus 


Extension  department 

SyUabusea 

67  Jackson,  A.  V.  Williams.    Persia  (lectures  1-8,  t-lOi ,.,. 

58  Scott,  w.  B.    Zoologic  geography , 

69  Mills,  Herbert  E.    The  labor  problem 

60  Rice,  lUchard  A.    America  and  Europe  in  the  18th  cen- 

tury   

61  Qoodyear,  W :  H :    History  and  criticism  of  the  Italian 

art  and  of  painting  by  the  old  masters 

62  McMurry,  F.  M.    Pedagogy 

68  Dunn^ing,  W  :  A.    European  history  since  1815 

64  Parmela,  Marr  Pratt.    Music 

Reprints  of  syllabuses,  86,  5f,  11 


Ertenaion  btUletin* 

10  Extension  of  University  leaching 

13  Extension  report,  1894 

11  Study  club  bulletin 

18  Hummer  schools 

14  Books  recommended  for  school  libraries, 


Publlo  libraries  dlTlslon 

Traveling  IWrary  finding  liaU ;  annotated 

2  Miscellaneous  lists.  60  books  each 

1  Young  people^s  library  list  26  books 

List  covering  regents  U.  S.  history  reading  courses 

ReprintR  of  9  miscellaneoua  lists  and  lists  onFrench  hi  > 
tory,  U.  8.  history,  economy  and  agriculture 

State  Hbrary 
Legislation  bulletin  6.    Summary  for  1896 


State  museum  bulletins 
15  Mineral  resources  of  N.  Y.  state 


Copies 


1,000 

600 

8,200 


1,600 
2,000 
2,000 


8,000 
8,000 
8,700 
1,000 


8,000 
2,000 
1,600 
600 
2,000 


200 
600 
600 

600 

1,600 
600 

1,000 
500 

2,000 


2,000 
2,000 
8,000 
2.000 
2,000 


6,000 
2,000 
1,600 

16,000 
2,000 
1,600 


4 
86 

16 


20 
129 
270 


424 

16 

94 

8 


106 
200 
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EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

The  full  table,  p.  489-510,  gives  all  needed  information  as  to  this 
important  matter.  Its  examination  impresses  anew  the  importance  of  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  all  the  other  states  of  the  Union  except  five,  in 
doing  away  with  the  constant  changes  in  statutes  involved  in  an  annual 
session  and  revision.  It  takes  a  very  appreciable  part  of  the  energy  of 
educational  administrators  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to  pending  leg- 
islation when,  as  usually  happens,  there  are  nearly  200  bills  affecting  edu- 
cational interests  before  the  legislature  each  year. 

A  coming  generation  will  look  back  on  the  present  system  under  which 
our  laws  are  subject  to  such  perpetual  tinkering  with  as  great  amazement 
as  we  should  now  look  on  a  state  or  country  that  revised  its  constitution 
annually  instead  of  at  intervals  like  our  own  of  20  years.  My  observa- 
tion for  a  series  of  years  has  convinced  me  of  the  rapidly  growing  senti- 
ment among  educators  familiar  with  the  question,  in  favor  of  the  biennial 
session. 

Compulsory  education.  The  legislation  of  the  year  has  numerous 
elements  of  special  interest.  The  compulsory  education  law  after  another 
year's  experience  has  been  farther  improved. 

Text-books.  The  usual  effort  has  been  made  without  success  to 
secure  uniform  and  free  text-books  for  the  common  schools.  This  legis- 
lation indicates  a  growing  sentiment  that  not  only  the  schools  but  the 
necessary  books  must  be  entirely  free.  This  demand  will  not  be  pacified 
but  is  determined  to  get  some  relief.  The  wise  solution  is  not  yet 
apparent. 

Military  training^.  The  bill  for  military  instruction  in  public  schools 
progressed  to  the  seventh  stage,  showing  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
advantages  of  the  proposed  strict  discipline.  Many  people  are  realizing 
that  It  does  not  necessarily  inculcate  a  military  spirit  and  that  few  things 
aw  more  valuable  to  a  boy  than  to  be  taught  prompt  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  his  superior  officers.  We  find  among  the  most  ardent  advo- 
cates of  arbitration  and  universal  peace  and  the  bitterest  opponents  of 
war  in  all  forms  as  mere  barbarism,  many  who  believe  in  this  military 
instruction  because  of  its  disciplinary  advantages. 

State  geologist.  The  bill  devised  by  the  regents  as  a  complete 
solution  to  the  old  difficulty  concerning  responsibility  for  the  work  of  the 
state  geologist,  has  at  last  been  enacted  into  law  and  seems  to  meet  the 
approval  of  all  who  understand  the  circumstances.  It  preserves  intact 
the  University  law  and  the  completeness  of  the  annual  museum  reports, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  meets  the  wishes  both  of  the  regents  and  of  the 
present  state  geologist  in  allowing  him  to  continue  during  his  incum- 
bency the  old  system  by  which  he  worked  independently  of  the  regents 
without  making  them  in  any  way  responsible  either  for  his  scientific  or 
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adiDinistrative  duties.  Dr  Hall's  phenomenally  long  service  to  the  state 
seemed  to  entitle  him  to  this  peculiar  consideration,  and  the  law  as  passed 
will  evidently  prove  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

Universities  and  coUeg^es.  Legislation  tends  to  greater  harmony 
and  to  higher  standards  not  only  of  admission  and  scholarship,  but  ot 
administration.  Cornell  university  has  its  charter  amended  to  require 
15  instead  of  eight  votes  to  elect  a  trustee,  and  12  instead  of  10  for  a 
quorum.  The  College  of  the  city  of  New  York  gets  an  increase  from 
$150,000  to  $175,000  for  maintenance  and  an  allowance  of  4%  instead 
of  3%  interest  on  its  bonds  for  acquiring  new  property. 

The  least  ^satisfactory  item  of  the  year  was  the  failure  of  the  bills 
designed  to  remove  Union  college  from  Schenectady  to  Albany.  Careful 
study  of  the  question  convinced  me  that  the  best  interests  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  New  York  demanded  that  this  change  should  be  made  and 
that  the  advkntage  would  be  quite  as  great  to  Union  college  as  to 
Albany.  The  plan  devised  met  the  constitutional  objection  of  appro- 
piiatingcity  funds  to  another  corporation,  by  issuing  bonds  of  $1,000,000 
for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  buildings,  and  authorizing  the  trus- 
tees to  educate  free  of  charge  a  specified  number  of  students  from 
Albany.  This  corresponds  to  the  principle  by  i\  hich  the  city  subsidizes 
a  fi^ee  library  which  it  does  not  own,  or  arranges  with  a  water  company 
to  supply  its  mains  for  fire  purposes,  or  with  a  gas  or  electric  company  to 
light  its  streets.  The  appropriation  is  not  a  gift  to  the  other  corporation 
but  is  the  most  economical  way  of  securing  the  service  which  the  city 
needs.  The  advantages  of  Albany  with  the  great  state  library  and 
museum  and  other  institutions  would  have  been  incalculable  to  Union, 
and  the  city  would  have  been  a  great  gainer  by  having  the  faculty  and 
students  of  a  strong  college  added  to  its  population.  The  failure  of  the 
bill  seemed  due  to  sentimental  considerations  from  those  who  thought 
local  interests  at  Schenectady  might  suffer  and  who  were  willing  to  sacn* 
fice  the  interests  of  education  at  large  and  the  promising  future  of  the 
college  on  its  new  site  to  local,  temporary  and  material  considerations. 

Professional  and  technical  education.  The  legislation  affecting 
professional  and  technical  schools  continues  to  be  important  and  is  all 
working  steadily  toward  the  desired  end.  Every  agitation  results  in 
reaching  a  higher  and  more  satisfactory  plane  even  when  the  effort  is 
made  to  evade  present  provisions  or  to  break  down  existing  standards 
The  legislature  with  hardly  an  exception  is  reluctant  to  go  counter  to 
the  best  educational  sentiment  of  the  state,  and  agitation  simply  serves  to 
inform  a  wider  constituency  of  the  evils  that  we  are  gradually  eliminating 
and  of  the  advantages  that  we  are  steadily  gaining  by  the  position  of 
leadership  accorded  to  New  York  by  other  states  and  countries.  Inevita- 
bly in  establishing  new  standards  there  will  be  a  long  series  of  bills  in- 
tended for  special  personal  legislation  or  to  evade  the  provisions,  but  in 
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proportion  as  these  fail  people  become  adjusted  to  the  new  ideals,  and 
every  year  it  is  easier  to  administer  the  law  and  an  increasing  number  are 
satisfied  with  its  provisions.  The  very  men  who  struggle  hardest  to  secure 
some  evasion,  are  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  law  as  soon  as  they 
have  met  the  conditions  and  have  themselves  received  the  certificate  of 
full  qualification. 

Secondary  schools.  In  the  academies  and  high  schools  the  change 
goes  steadily  forward  by  which  the  old  academies  merge  into  tax-supi>orted 
high  schools.  This  is  desirable  and  inevitable  except  in  rare  cases  of 
heavy  endowments.  It  is  repeating  the  process  by  which  the  atheneums  and 
proprietary  libraries  are  so  generally  beingreplaced  by  the  free  public  library, 
and  no  careful  student  of  the  subject  can  doubt  that  it  is  alike  desirable  for 
the  institution  and  for  the  community  to  change  most  academies  into  the 
modern  high  school  which  has  so  great  practical  advantages  and  which  is 
so  distinctively  representative  of  the  best  educational  experience. 

Elementary  schools.  The  extensive  legislation  connected  with  the 
elementary  schools  is  shown  compactly  on  p.  496-500,  and  confirms  my  fre- 
quent comment  on  the  liberality  of  the  New  York  legislature  toward  the 
whole  educational  system.  The  most  important  amendments  to  the  school 
law  are  those  limiting  the  school  age  for  purposes  of  apportionment  to  18 
years  instead  of  21,  authorizing  a  tax  for  conveyance  of  pupils  to  other 
school  districts  with  which  contract  for  their  education  has  been  made, 
raising  the  minimum  age  for  teachers  from  16  to  18  years,  amending  the 
saw  requiring  trustees  in  engaging  teachers  to  deliver  written  contracts  and 
thus  avoid  the  misunderstandings  which  have  been  so  frequently  discredit- 
able alike  to  teachers  and  school  officers  and  forbidding  more  than  one 
member  of  any  family  to  serve  on  the  same  board  of  education,  thus  pro- 
tecting local  school  boards  against  becoming  family  affairs. 

Scientific  temperance.  The  much-discussed  narcotic  law  has  been 
amended  reducing  the  required  lessons  from  four  to  three  weekly  and  to 
two  in  primary  grades,  omitting  the  study  in  grades  below  the  third  and 
above  the  eighth,  thus  meeting  the  strongest  criticism  against  it,  and 
gratifying  its  friends  by  the  provision  that  the  license  of  any  teacher  re- 
fusing to  teach  the  subject  properly  shall  be  revoked.  It  was  a  misfortune 
that  conscientious  teachers  were  so  strongly  arrayed  on  the  two  sides  of 
this  burning  question.  They  were  all  anxious  to  promote  the  interests  of 
education  and  of  practical  temperance.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  either 
extreme  view  was  correct.  The  amendments  to  the  law  point  in  the 
direction  of  agreement  on  a  golden  mean  that  shall  avoid  the  difficulties 
and  accomplish  what  is  worth  accomplishing  in  the  way  of  definite  in- 
struction. Our  own  office  has  carefully  avoided  the  discussion,  recog- 
nizing how  mucli  truth  was  in  the  arguments  of  both  sides  and  believing 
that  we  should  render  a  better  service  to  education  by  this  conservative 
course  than  by  taking  sides  in  a  heated  controversy. 
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School  commissioners.  Among  the  bills  whose  failure  must  be  re- 
gretted was  Senator  Stranahan's  requiring  that  a  school  commissioner 
must  have  graduated  from  a  college,  training  school  or  normal  school,  or 
must  hold  a  state  or  first  grade  certificate  as  a  qualification  for  his  most 
important  duties.  With  this  was  a  proper  increase  of  salary  from  $1000 
to  $1200.  There  will  be  general  agreement  among  educators  in  the 
feeling  that  we  shall  never  accomplish  the  best  results  as  long  as  school 
commissioners  in  many  districts  are  elected,  not  because  of  their  unusual 
qualification,  training  or  experience  for  their  vitally  important  duties,  but 
because  in  the  division  of  offices  something  must  be  found  for  an  active 
political  worker  and  the  $1000  salary  of  the  school  commissioner  seems 
most  available.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  public  sentiment  makes  itself 
fdt  in  proposed  legislation  to  guard  against  these  obvious  and  serious 
evils. 

Libraries.  Under  libraries,  the  remarkable  trend  of  the  past  few 
years  is  again  clearly  shown.  Mount  Vernon  has  its  charter  altered  to 
recognize  the  public  library  as  entitled  to  maintenance  by  taxation  the 
same  as  the  public  schools.  The  Masonic  association  of  Cohoes  gets 
authority  to  collect  $500,000  for  a  library,  Brooklyn  to  appropriate 
$100,000  towards  founding  its  new  free  library.  Auburn  to  raise  a  tax  of 
10  cents  for  each  volume  circulated  by  the  Seymour  library  up  to  $2000 
a  year,  and  the  general  municipal  law  is  changed  to  include  the  liberal 
provisions  of  the  University  law  for  founding  and  maintaining  public 
libraries.  All  the  legislation  points  to  greater  liberality,  fuller  protection 
and  a  complete  recognidon  of  the  library  as  just  as  essential  a  part  of  the 
educational  system  as  is  the  school. 

The  library  bills  which  failed  were  unsuccessful  largely  because  it  was 
found  that  the  legislation  was  unnecessary,  the  new  University  law  cover- 
ing fully  the  required  points. 

Museums.  The  museum  legislation  of  the  year  is  also  very  gratify- 
ing. New  York  is  authorized  to  issue  $500,000  in  bonds  for  an  addition 
to  the  American  museum  of  natural  history ;  Brooklyn,  $600,000  for  a 
museum  of  art  and  science,  and  New  York  may  pay  s}4%  instead  of 
3%  on  the  bonds  for  the  great  botanic  garden. 

Medidne.  Perhaps  the  most  important  legislation  of  the  year  re- 
sulted from  the  agitation  for  breaking  down  the  medical  standards.  It 
was  a  surprise  and  great  gratification  to  the  friends  of  higher  medical 
education  to  find  the  best  sentiment  of  the  state  arrayed  solidly  to  protest 
against  any  backward  step.  In  the  public  hearings,  every  medical 
society,  every  medical  examining  board  and  every  medical  college  but 
one  in  the  state  sent  its  delegates  to  commend  in  the  warmest  terms  the 
result  of  the  work  of  the  regents  in  connection  with  medicine  for  the  last 
few  years,  to  enter  earnest  protest  against  any  legislation  that  should 
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cripple  that  work  and  to  ask  that  it  instead  should  be.  strengthened  and 
supported  at  every  turn.  As  a  result,  instead  of  being  lowered,  the 
standards  were  again  raised ;  four  were  substituted  for  three  years  as  the 
required  medical  course  to  take  full  effect  Jan,  i,  1898;  the  study 
required  was  raised  to  nine  months  a  year,  including  at  least  six  months 
of  definite  courses  in  registered  medical  schools,  and  a  statutory  pro- 
vision was  made  against  allowing  students  from  other  states  to  have 
privileges  not  accorded  to  our  own  citizens.  The  law  says  that  New 
York  medical  schools  and  students  shall  not  be  discriminated  against  by 
registering  any  medical  school  out  of  the  state  whose  minimum  gradua- 
tion standard  is  less  than  that  in  New  York.  This  will  eflfectually  pre- 
vent immature  and  unprepared  students  who  have  been  crowded  out  of 
our  medical  schools  from  going  to  weak  institutions  in  other  states  and 
securing  a  diploma  on  the  strength  of  which  they  will  come  back  to 
New  York  and  enjoy  privileges  denied  to  abler  men  who  give  more  time 
and  energy  to  proper  preparation  for  their  profession. 

The  law  was  farther  strengthened  by  requiring  the  preliminary  general 
education  to  be  completed  before  beginning  the  medical  course,  excep- 
tional cases  being  provided  for  by  allowing  schools  to  matriculate  condi- 
tionally if  a  student  is  deficient  in  not  more  than  one  year's  academic 
work,  provided  the  name  and  deficiency  is  reported  to  the  regents  office 
within  three  months  and  that  it  is  made  up  before  the  student  begins  his 
second  annual  medical  course  counted  toward  the  degree. 

The  law  is  encumbered  by  the  series  of  exemptions  necessary  to  pre- 
vent hardship  to  those  who  are  compelled  by  limited  means  to  ex- 
tend their  course  over  several  additional  years.  These  exemptions  are 
rapidly  clearing  themselves  up  and  the  law  is  each  year  working  more 
smoothly  and  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned.  The  standard  has  now  been 
fixed  for  medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine  and  public  accoun- 
tants alike,  and  those  wishing  to  enter  any  of  these  professions  must  have 
at  least  a  full  high  school  education  as  a  preliminary  general  training. 

Dentistry.  Dentistry  has  made  a  distinct  advance  this  year  by  ex- 
cluding instructors  in  dental  colleges  from  serving  on  examining  boards 
where  they  may  have  to  pass  on  the  qualifications  of  their  own  students. 
It  has  fixed  the  full  high  school  course  as  the  minimum  preparation  for 
all  degrees  conferred  in  1900  and  requires  at  least  five  years  of  reputable 
practise  to  authorize  the  regents  to  accept  exj)erience  in  place  of  the 
preliminary  and  professional  education  required  of  those  just  entering 
the  profession. 

Public  accounting.  The  public  accountants  have  been  made  a  dis- 
tinct profession  by  a  law  authorizing  the  regents  to  appoint  examiners  and 
to  issue  credentials  to  those  21  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character  and 
who  have  passed  the  professional  examinations  necessary  to  entitle  them 
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to  use  the  title  certified  public  accountant  and  to  attach  the  initials 
C.  P.  A.  to  their  names.  For  a  single  year  the  regents  are  allowed  to 
waive  the  examination  in  the  case  of  men  of  undoubted  standing  and 
ability.  The  effect  of  this  law  will  clearly  be  to  elevate  materially  the 
standard  of  the  public  accountants  who  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
have  the  most  important  interests  comimitted  to  their  charge  and  to  have 
functions  in  many  cases  as  important  as  those  of  the  commercial  lawyer. 

Opticians  and  undertakers.  The  effort  was  repeated  to  establish 
a  similar  licensing  system  for  opticians  and  for  undertakers.  These  bills 
were  introduced  without  the  approval  of  or  consulation  with  the  regents, 
and  we  have  notified  the  legislature  of  the  fact  and  have  protested  against 
any  law  which  shall  associate  the  name  of  th^  University  with  any 
licensing  or  supervising  system  without  giving  the  necessary  power  of  re- 
moval of  inefficient  or  unworthy  examiners,  should  such  ever  be  appointed, 
and  supervision  which  shall  continue  the  respect  universally  felt  for  the 
professional  work  for  which  the  University  is  responsible.  No  greater 
misfortune  could  come  to  us  than  to  have  a  nominal  supervision  when  in 
fact  an  irresponsible,  personally  interested  board  might  have  power  to 
neutralize  the  control  which  the  regents  must  exert  if  they  are  to  main- 
tain the  desired  standards. 

A  long  list  of  bills  failed  which  were  intended  to  evade  the  provisions 
of  the  law  or  to  grant  personal  favors  to  people  who  thought  they  had 
influence  with  the  legislature.  It  is  gratifying  that  in  the  whole  series 
only  a  single  one  passed,  and  that  one  allowing  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature with  very  exceptional  personal  qualifications  to  be  admitted  to 
practise  on  passing  the  law  examinations  without  the  regents  preliminary 
examinations.  The  regret  that  such  a  statute  should  be  passed  has  no 
connection  with  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  beneficiary,  but  is 
based  wholly  on  the  inevitable  series  of  similar  applications  which  will 
be  made  by  men  of  lower  qualifications  who  seek  to  attain  a  place  in 
the  profession  not  by  giving  the  necessary  time  and  effort  to  master  its 
requirements,  but  by  using  personal  influence  to  secure  votes  which 
shall  place  them  outside  the  laws  so  carefully  framed  for  public  protec- 
tion. It  is  entirely  analagous  to  passing  laws  which  should  exempt 
some  individual  bank  or  insurance  company  with  friends  in  the  legisla^ 
tore  from  the  regulations  imposed  by  the  banking  and  insurance  laws  on 
all  corporations  transacting  such  business.  The  agitation  has  doubtless 
had  the  effect  of  informing  so  many  members  of  the  legislature  and  so 
many  citizens  of  the  facts  in  the  case  that  there  will  be  found  few  with 
the  temerity  to  press  individual  claims  when  they  are  so  distinctly  con- 
trary to  public  interests. 

The  report  on  legislation  is  completed  by  a  compact  table  showing  the 
appropriations  made  and  those  proposed  but  not  made  for  all 
educational  purposes. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE  STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


INCORPO- 
TBACHINO 

SUMMARY  OF  CHAB 


NAUR 


OoUes«  charters 

Adelphl  ooUego 


a  MacEensle  ooUege. 


Teohnieal  school  charter 

b  ThOB.  S.  Clarkson  mem.  sch.  of  tech. 

Academy  charters 

Auguttlnlan  Institute 


c  Drew  seminary  for  young  women. . . 

c  Hudson  River  institute 

La  Salle  academy 

St  John's  academic  school 

St  John's  academy 

St  Joseph's  academy 

Bt  Teresa's  Ursullne  academy 

St  Thomas  Aquinas'  academy 

Westerleigh  collegiate  Institute 


Unreflflstered  charters 

Engineers  soc.  of  Western  New  York.. 


d  Hebrew  free  school 

National  school  of  electricity. . . 
•  New  York  preparatory  school 
Unirerslty  preparatory  school . 


Academic  dep'ts  admitted 

Alexandria  Bay  union  school 


Amityvttle  union  school 

Amsterdam  high  school 

Baldwin  union  school 

Ballston  Springs  union  school 

Black  River  union  school 

Caledonia  union  school 

Cape  Vincent  union  school. . . . 
Cherry  Valley  union  school . . . 

Cleveland  union  school 

Colton  union  school 

Corfu  union  school 

Coming  union  school  no.  IS. . . 

Corona  union  school 

Depew  union  school 

Dexter  union  school 


Post-office 


Brooklyn  . 
Sao  Paulo. 


Potsdam. 


Carthage 

Carmel 

Claverack 

New  York 

Oreenbush 

Albany 

Troy 

New  York 

Brooklyn 

West  New  Brighton . 


County 


E:ing8. 
Brazil 


St  T<awrence. 


Buffalo. . . . 
Syracuse... 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Ithaca 


Alexandria  Bay.. 

Amity  viUe. 

Amsterdam 

Baldwin 

Ballston  Springs. 

Black  River 

Caledonia 

Cape  Vincent . . . . 
Cherry  Valley  . . . 

Cleveland 

Colton 

Corfu 

Corning 

Corona 

Depew 


Dexter , 


Jefferson 

Putaam 

Columbia .... 
New  York. . . . 
Rensselaer . . . 

Albany 

Rensselaer.... 
New  York. . . . 

Kings 

Richmond  . . . 


Erie 

Onondaga.... 
New  York.... 
New  York. . . . 
Tompkins. . . . 


Jefferson..... 

Suffolk 

Montgomery.. 

.  Queens 

Saratoga. 

Jefferson 

Livingston.... 
Jefferson,.... 

Otsego 

Oswego 

St  Lawrence. 

Qenesee 

Steuben 

Queens 

Erie 


Jefferson. 


Date 


24Je96 
aiN  95 

l»Hr96 

81  N  95 
21N  95 
aiN  96 
94  Je96 
21N  95 
a4Je96 
94  Je96 
34  Je96 
19  Mr  90 
34Je96 

81  N  95 

19Mr9fl 
8tN  95 
Mr  96 
aiN5 

21  N  95 
a4Je9« 
19Mr9fl 
19  Mr  96 
19  Mr  96 
21  N  95 
21  N  95 
21  N  95 
19  Mr  96 
21  N  95 
21  N  95 
19  Mr  96 
31N  95 
19  Mr  96 
21  N  95 
24Je96 


« 

I 


aead 
acad 
acad 

3r 
acad 
acad 
acad 
acad 
mid 


Jr 

Jr 
h.s. 

Jr 
mid 

Jr 

Jr 
mid 
mid 

Jr 

3r 

ir 

Jr 

Jr 


T 


CftW 


n 


0*W 
K 
W 
O 
O 
O 
W 


w 


o 

o 
w 
o 
w 
o 

CI 

o 
w 
o 

01 

w 
o 
w 

8 
I>Node- 


a  Provisional  charter  of  February  9, 1893,  made  absolute ;  no  degree-conferring  powers, 
years,  e  Provlstonal  charter  of  February  8. 1894,  made  absolute  as  a  standard  unregistered  charter. 
F.  Wbeelock.  g  Leased,  h  Includes  library  and  equipment,  i  Combined  value  of  Amsterdam  acad- 
equipments;  buildings  almost  completed  and  equipped,  k  Includes  grounds.  I  Includes  apparatus 
has  been  paid  in  as  shown  here,    o  Capital  stock,  |2l,l00;  bills  out,  $835.18.   p  Includes  bonded  debt 


secretary's  RfePORT,  1 896 


r43 


RATION 

15!fTITUnONS 

TKBS  A!a>  ABinSSIONS 


TALUB   or 


Grounda 

fl»,MO00 
7 


800  00 
S.OOOOi) 
I.2J2  13 
l^D.OOOOO 
1,»0  00 
4,900  00 
(.000  00 
? 
S.0Q0OO 
8,000  00 


At.OOOOO 

.   I.SO0  0O 

3.500  00 

<34.tiS  07 

500  00 

S.OQOOO 

SOOOO 

1.000  CO 

1.S00  00 

500  00 

473  00 

800  00 

BOO  00 

8.000  00 

8.GQ0  00 

2.900  00 


BuUdlnga 


{.M7  87 
J  38,000  00 


85.000  00         125,000  00 


Library 


6,500  00 
96.000  00 
42,730  31 
50.000  00 
14,000  00 

0,500  00 

70,000  00 

It  32,000  00 

20,000  00 

12,000  00 


#5,760  81 


<50,000  00 

880  00 

3,000  00 

2,178  75 

800  00 

502  57 

586  40 

7  764  65 

653  95 

828  80 

821  00 


6,000  00 

25.000  00 

i  38.363  00 

10,00000 

17,000  00 

3,000  00 

8,000  00 

5,00000 

2,900  00 

3,500  00 

4.000  00 

3,500  00 

20,000  00 

18,000  00 

30,500  00 


Apparatus 


?   1     J;  7,000  00 


938  00 
7 

329  81 
385  20 
<1.025  00 
294  11 
300  00 
200  00 
291  00 
533  25 
300  00 
825  00 
200  00 
200  00 
312  00 
883  89 
246  65 
7200  00 


$12,884  92 


192  00 

2,600  00 

8,883  50 

1,300  00« 

62  85 

184  25 
7  750  00 
2,600  00 
1.186  00 

181  00 


Furniture 


3,744  28 

7835  00 

7 

152  75 
220  00 
42,268  51 
409  00 
207  35 
161  38 
188  00 
839  50 
152  50 
271  00 
209  85 
103  80 

45  00 
126  00 

15  00 
107  00 


$32,728  94 

7 


890  00 

6,900  00 

11,632  26 

2,000  00 

885  00 

437  00 
3.700  00 
1,000  00 
2,500  00 

450  00 


603  65 

m  1,959  50 

7 

840  50 

1,000  00 

< 1,630  00 

575  00 

2,000  00 

800  00 

50  00 

877  50 

800  00 

600  00 

20  00 

341  00 

1,950  00 

752  50 

1,456  00 

48  00 


Other 
property 


$10,975  00 
7 

800,000  00 


1.085  00 
153  93 

1,000  00 
440  00 

306  50 


n500  00 

27,591  06 

9,193  96 

7 

67  00 

8.099  40 

996  32 

2.100  98 


1.100  00 
921  41 
120  00 
760  97 


15,332  36 


562  69 


Debts 


$226,158  06 


10,000  00 

600  00 

45,000  00 


89,000  01 
16,200  00 

10,000  00 


o  21,935  18 
1,800  00 


p  26,040  00 
< 5,000  00 

p  9,000  00 


p  5,546  27 

p  13.000  00 
12,406  25 


Total  net 
property 


$338,518  48 
38,000  00 

500,000  00 

8,871  00 
48,585  00 
61,195  88 
110,000  00 
16,580  43 
15,157  66 
45,420  15 
30,053  95 
29,500  20 
10,952  00 


500  00 

9,004  08 

10,216  46 

5,000  00 

8,890  06 

7,064  60 

<  62,768  58 

12,774  48 

15,608  83 

4,161  38 

9,539  00 

9,350  35 

4,673  91 

5.291  00 

4,948  80 
13.307  00 
25,038  00 
25.017  65 

7,917  69 


tnt-eoatening  powers,  e  Abscrfute  charter  replacing  legislative  charter,  d  Provisional  for  three 
/CzCharles  N.Cobb;  Cl:= Arthur  G. Clement;  K;:Boland  8.  Keyser;  S=Myron  T.  Scudder;  W=Charles 
mj.  Amsterdam  union  school  no.  8  and  Amsterdam  union  school  no.  11.  J  Includes  grounds  and 
ud  ftmltiire.  m  Indades  some  apparatus,  n  Has  a  subscription  list  of  $5,000, 10  per  cent  of  which 
ttHttrteL   gD«llcit of  $66.95. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


SUMMARY  OF  CHARTERS 


IfAMB 


A«ad.  clep*t«  admittedf  ccncVd 
Dolgerllle  union  school 

Dundee  union  school 

Eaton  union  school 

Essex  union  school 

Far  Rockaway  union  school 

Fort  Ann  union  school 

OUbertsTllle  union  school 

Greenwood  union  school  

Hunter  union  school 

JamesTllle  union  school 

Lake  Placid  union  school 


Lestershlre  union  school. 


Uadrld union  school.. 

Mexico  union  school 

MunnsTille  union  school 

North  Parma  union  school. 

Ontario  union  school 

Orlskany  Falls  union  school .. . . 

Oyster  Bay  union  school 

Penfleld  union  school 

Pompey  union  school 

Port  Jefferson  union  school. . . . 

Red  Hook  union  school 

Richburg  union  school 

Ripley  union  school 

Rockaway  Beach  union  school. 

Sacket  union  school 

Schaghtlcoke  union  school 

Sliver  Springs  union  school 

Stapleton  union  school 

Valley  Falls  union  school 

Verona  union  school 

WhitesvlUe  union  school 

Wlllianmon  union  school 

Willsbrough  union  school 


Post-office 


DolgevUle 

Dundee. 

Eaton 

Essex 

Far  Rockaway. 

Fort  Ann 

OilbertsvlUe... 

Greenwood 

Hunter 

Jamesville .  /. . . 
Lake  Placid.... 
Lebtershlre  .... 

Madrid 

Mexico. 

MunnsTllle 

North  Parma . . 

Ontario 

Orlskany  Falls . 

Oyster  Bay 

Penfleld 

Pompey 

Port  Jefferson . 

Red  Hook 

Richburg 

Ripley 

Oceanus 

Sacket  Harbor . 
Schaghtlcoke.., 
Silver  Springs.. 

Stapleton. , 

Valley  Falls..., 

Verona 

WhitesvlUe.... 
Williamson  . . . , 
Willsboro 


County 


Herkimer .... 

Yates 

Madison 

Essex 

Queens 

Washington.. 

Otsego 

Steuben 

Oreene 

Onondaga.... 

Essex 

Broome 

St  Lawrence.. 

Oswego 

Madison 

Monroe 

Wayne 

Oneida 

Queens 

Monroe 

Onondaga.... 

Suffolk 

Dutchess 

Allegany 

Chautauqua . 

Queens 

Jefferson 

Rensselaer . . . 
Wyoming . . . . 
Richmond  ... 
Rensselaer . . . 

Oneida 

Allegany 

Wayne 

Essex 


Date 

ai  N  95 

21  N  95 

21  N  95 

21  N  95 

21  N  95 

21  N  95 

21  N95 

21  N  95 

24  Je96 

24  Je96 

21  N  95 

24  Je96 

21  N  95 

31  N  95 

19  Mr  96 

19  Mr  96 

21  N  95 

19  Mr  96 

21  N  95 

21  N  95 

21  N  95 

24Je96 

19  Mr  96 

21  N  95 

24Je96 

21  N  95 

24  Je96 

24  Je96 

24Je96 

24  Je96 

19  Mr  96 

19  Mr  96 

21  N  95 

21  N  95 

21  N  95 

h.s. 


W 
K 
8 
C 

C 
S 
CI 

s 
c 

D 
"W 

O 

C 
W 

CI 

C 

w 

8 
CI 

c 

O 

c 

Cl 

w 

8 

8 

O 

Cl 

C 

O 

Cl 

Cl 

C 

C 


Totstl. 
AVge. 


Charter  amended.    19  Mr  96,  N.  Y.  college  of  dentistry  ;  24  Je  96,  N.  Y.  preparatory  school 

Charter  retoked.    2l  N  95,  Worrall  Hall. 

Corporations  dlsMlted.    31  N  95,  American  soc.  of  arts  and  science ;  19  Mr  96,'Falley  semi 

nary  

Names  changed.    21  N  95,  Sand  Bank  to  Altmar  union  school ;  19  Mr  96,  University  of  the  city  of 

New  York  to  New  York  university. 
Leases  approved.    19  Mr  96,  Chamberlain  institute  to  Randolph  union  free  school  district  number 

one ;  21  Je  96,  aiibertsville  academy  to  Gilbertevliie  union  school ;  Seymoor 

Smith  academy  to  Pine  Plains  union  schooL 


secretary's  report,  1896 


H5 


A2n>  ADMISSIONS,  concluded 


▼ALUB  or 


OrooiMte 

BuildlniTB 

Library 

i 
^.900  00 

flS,600  00 

$206  54 

4,000  00 

8.000.00 

519  00 

700  00 

2.000  00 

229  91 

? 

bi.OOOOO 

200  00 

s.aoooo 

31.000  00 

400  00 

1,00000 

8.500  00 

2iS41 

soooo 

5,000  00 

r800  00 

so  00 

1,500  00 

201  10 

a.fBOoo 

16.750  00 

r2oooo 

J.OOOOO 

10,000  00 

201  20 

1.100  00 

5.700  00 

200  00 

3.500  00 

11,300  00 

200  00 

1.000  00 

5.000  00 

800  00 

MO  00 

6,000  00 

1.000  00 

coo  00 

5,400  00 

207  00 

1,900  00 

6.000  00 

4^106  00 

800  00 

9.500  00 

275  82 

71.800  00 

8.500  00 

212  00 

9.900  00 

8.000  00 

260  00 

600  00 

6.000  00 

204  72 

350  00 

4.000  00 

241  28 

3.800  00 

14,000  00 

244  80 

1,000  00 

3,500  00 

200  00 

soooo 

10.000  00 

281  00 

•00  00 

e  9,095  00 

20100 

13,000  00 

14,150  00 

231  80 

coo  00 

6.000  00 

221  51 

1.00000 

15.418  86 

240  54 

soooo 

6,150  00 

1        241  00 

10.00000 

101.000  00 

208  00 

900  00 

9,465  00 

25000 

750  00 

4,900  00 

200  00 

flOOOO 

2.000  00 

919  18 

coo  00 

8,000  00 

200  00 

TOO  00 

9,000  00 

200  00 

41C.449  aO 

1,884,270  04 

81.176  06 

c.snoc 

21.629  22 

1,2^88 

Apparatus 


$629  86 
900  UO 
124  00 

295  00 

104  00 

•275  00 

72  00 

7206  50 

116  50 

45  00 

174  10 
75  00 

500  00 
218  00 
154  50 
119  00 
190  00 
16  00 
81  00 

175  50 
210  00 
197  35 
106  00 
150  00 
333  40 
241  65 
162  20 
100  00 
135  00 
115  00 
153  75 
119  25 

28  40 
200  00 


Furniture 


89,881  90 
633  05 


$896  00 
100  00 


8.000  00 

400  00 

700  00 

62  00 

1,000  00 
95  25 

1.694  25 
100  00 
160  00 

1,500  00 
650  00 
100  00 

40  00 

1.000  00 

407  60 

100  00 

620  00 

150  00 

476  00 

? 

1,130  60 

575  00 

1.067  77 

1,200  00 

5,900  00 

400  00 

316  41 

40  00 

390  70 

110  00 


100,808  63 
1,671  78 


Other 
property 


$10  00 
200  00 
354  95 


D 


$e  18,000  00 


1,874  44 

786  84 

2,891  20 

900  00 
200  00 

2.000  00 
168  80 
150  00 

1.700  00 
400  00 

1.975  00 
884  81 


706  00 
1,400  00 

700  00 

9.324  57 

500  00 

1 ,402  31 

1,600  00 

2.000  00 

910  64 

350  87 

517  27 

66  00 


408,972  80 
8,701  55 


e  12.000  00 


6  7.000  00 
e  5.000  00 
e  7,500  00 


6  4.250  00 
e  8,000  00 
e  8.000  00 
e  2.600  00 


6  17,000  00 


6  17,690  95 

6  7,500  00 
6  8,000  00 
^98,000  00 
6  7,000  00 
6  4,000  00 


6  8,500  00 


662,626  71 
30,707  06 


Total  net 
property 


$3,844  40 

13,119  00 
8,468  86 
4,200  00 

33,269  44 
6,064  25 

10,166  20 
2.105  10 

21,706  SO 
5,612  95 
5,789  25 
6,687  90 

6.575  00 
18,500  00 

8,225  00 
4,860  50 
4,669  82 

8.576  00 
11.776  00 

7.293  82 
5.471  78 
8,274  30 
5.047  85 

12,018  00 
9,976  00 

19.479  42 
8,238  16 

11.791  68 
5,191  00 

20,843  00 
6,780  00 
8,230  80 
8.329  30 
4,736  87 
6,776  00 


1,768,426  91 
26,894  48 


{«  «  C=Cliaries  N.  Cobb;  Cl=:ArUinr  O.  Clement;  I>=Melrll  Dewey;  K=Roland  S.  Keyser;  S=Myron 
hder  ;  W=:Charles  F.  Wheelook,  b  Includes  ffrounda.  o  Includes  furniture.  d  Sup- 
ited  by  approred  public  library  worth  $600.       e  Includes  bonded  debt  of  districts 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE   OF  NEW  YORK 

LIBRA- 

SUMMART  OF   CHARTERS 


NAME 


Absolute  charters 

Angelica  library  assooiatlon 

a  Camden  library  association 

Canton  free  library 


Fulton  public  library 

Haverstraw  King's  daughters  public  library. 

Herkimer  free  library 

Long  Island  city  public  library 

Mount  Vernon  public  library 

Patterson  library 

Penn  Tan  public  library , 

Potsdam  public  library  and  reading  room  . . . , 
Watklns  public  library , 

Provisional  charters 

Falrport  public  library , 

Freeport  public  library 

Qroton  public  library 

Holland  library  of  Alexandria  Bay 

Hunter  public  library 

Ponckhockle  public  library , 

Port  Washington  free  library , 

Sherburne  public  library 

Van  Etten  public  library 

Vernon  public  library 

Rel  n  norpo  rat  ed 

Wood  library  association 

Charter  amended 

Albany  free  library 

Unregistered  charter 

Brooklyn  public  library  association 

Admitted  with  existing  charters 

Pieasantville  library  association 

Wadhams  reading  circle 

Rogers  memorial  library  company 


Post-office 


Total 


Angelica 

Camden 

Canton  

Fulton'. 

Haverstraw 

Herkimer 

Long  Island  City 
Mount  Vernon  . . . 

Westfleld 

Penn  Yan 

Potsdam 

Watklns 


County 


Falrport 

Freeport 

Oroton 

Alexandria  Bay. ... 

Hunter , 

Rondout , 

Port  Washington. . 

Sherburne 

Van  Etten , 

Vernon 


Canandaigua 


Albany 


Brooklyn. 


Pieasantville 

Malone  

Southampton 


Allegany  ... 

Oneida 

St  Lawrence 

Oswego 

Rockland ... 
Herkimer . . . , 

Queens , 

Westchester  . 
Chautauqua  . 

Yates , 

St  Lawrence . 
Schuyler 


Monroe. . . . 
Queens . . . . 
Tompkins. 
Jefferson. . 
Greene.  .. 

Ulster 

Queens . . . . 
Chenango . 
Chemung  . 
Oneida . . . . 


Ontario 
Albany. 
Kings  . . 


Westchester 
Franklin.... 
Suffolk 


a  Provisional  charter  of  July  7, 1891,  made  absolute. 


Aguilar  free  library 

Aguilar  free  library,  59th  st.  branch  . . 
Aguilar  free  library,  11 0th  st.  branch. 

Bancroft  public  library 

Bryson  library.  Teachers  college 

Buffalo  catholic  Institute  library 

Flushing  free  library 

Forman  library 

Riverside  free  library 

Seymour  library  association 

Washington  hights  free  library 

•Waterloo  library 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  library 

Young  men's  astioclatlon  library 

Plermont  free  library 


Total 


Grand  total. 


New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 

Salf  m 

New  York. 
Buffalo  ... 
Flushing.  . 

Olean 

New  York. 
Auburn  ... 
New  York. 
Waterloo.. 
Albany . . . . 
Albany . . . . 
Plermont . 


Data 


31N 
'^  Je 
19  Mr 
31  N 
21  N 
21  N 
19  Mr 
19  Mr 
19  Mr 
21  N 
19  Mr 
19  Mr 

21  N 
21  N 
19  Mr 
19  Mr 
19  Mr 
21  N 
21  N 
19  Mr 
21  N 
21  N 


95 
96 
96 
95 
95 
95 
96 
96 
96 
95 
96 
96 

95 
95 
96 
96 
96 
95 
95 
96 
95 
95 


24Je    96 


19  Mr  96 


19  Mr  96 


21  N 

21  N 
24  Je 


96. 
95^ 
96 


New  York. . , 
New  York... 
New  York.., 
Washington 
New  York... 

Erie 

Queens , 

Cattaraugus 
New  York... 

Cayuga 

NewYork... 

Seneca  

Albany 

Albany 

Rockland  . . 


Regit 

21  N 

4  Ja 

20  My 
14  P 
23  Mr 
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INSPECTION 

Our  experience  for  the  six  years  since  the  appointment  of  the  first 
inspector  has  more  than  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  a  thorough 
inspection  of  the  institutions  in  the  University.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  as  the  number  of  schools  increases  we  must  increase  the  force  so 
that  in  no  case  shall  any  school  go  through  an  entire  year  without  at 
least  one  visit  ft-om  some  representative  of  the  University.  Our  inspec- 
tors are  chosen  with  the  greatest  care  from  the  most  experienced  and 
successful  teachers  of  the  entire  state.  They  are  without  exception  full 
of  enthusiasm  and  sympathy  for  the  higher  educational  work  of  the 
Empire  state,  and  they  go  firom  school  to  school  carrying  inspiration^ 
suggestion  and  constant  help.  The  principals  and  teachers  seem 
more  and  more  to  rely  on  their  judgment  and  to  value  their  assistance^ 
and  not  only  in  the  personal  visits  and  the  personal  meetings  at  the 
Syracuse  conference  and  at  convocation  and  the  numerous  educational 
conventions  of  the  year,  but  in  a  very  extensive  correspondence  they 
maintain  a  close  relation.  This  takes  time,  but  the  inspectors  have 
gladly  given  the  service,  recognizing  its  great  practical  value  to  the 
state.  The  law  now  requires  the  regents  to  make  this  inspection  of  the 
schools  as  a  condition  of  granting  the  apportionment  of  state  money. 

Increase  of  force.  Our  past  experience  has  almost  the  force  of 
law  in  demanding  that  we  shall  have  inspectors  enough  to  do  this 
work  which  is  so  well  received  by  the  schools  and  is  so  fruitful  in 
the  best  results.  Incidentally,  it  is  a  stimulating  and  valuable  element 
in  the  new  system  that  the  young  principal  who  takes  up  bis  work  in 
this  state  has  always  before  him  the  possibility  that  if  he  can  do  work 
greatly  above  the  average,  the  time  may  come  when  he  will  be  called  to 
the  highest  honor  that  can  be  shown  a  New  York  principal  in  his  own 
state,  the  appointment  by  the  University  as  one  of  its  inspectors.  This 
influence  is  so  valuable  a  factor  in  encouraging  our  best  teachers  to 
remain  in  this  state  and  to  render  the  highest  service  of  which  they  are 
capable  to  its  educational  system,  that  I  believe  it  should  be  the  invari- 
able rule  that  appointments  to  these  positions  be  limited  to  teachers  who 
have  proved  their  qualifications  in  our  own  University  institutions.  It 
is  said  sometimes  that  this  course  would  be  provincial  and  that  when  a 
vacancy  occurred  we  should  draw  from  the  entire  country  the  man  best 
qualified  to  fill  it,  but  the  two  positions  are  not  inconsistent,  for  our 
experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
peculiar  educational  organization  of  this  state,  which  no  one  outside  it 
can  possibly  have,  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  possible  lack  of 
other  advantages  and  that  in  the  choice  from  the  whole  country  of  the 
best  men  for  inspectorships  we  shall  always  find  them  among  the  600 
principals,  the  majority  of  whom  are  giving  loyal  and  efficient  service  to 
the  state.     The  inspector  is  an  educational  guide,  and  in  the  great  forest 
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if  we  were  selecting  a  guide  we  should  uniformly  choose  one  of  the  men 
who  had  spent  his  entire  life  in  that  region  rather  than  one  who,  though 
perhaps  superior  in  certain  features  of  woodcraft  or  special  training, 
lacked  that  invaluable  intimate  personal  knowledge  that  could  come  only 
from  long  experience  in  just  that  field. 

Institutions  inspected.  The  number  of  visits  made  during  1896  by 
each  inspector  is  as  follows  :  C :  F.  Wheelock,  106 ;  M.  T.  Scudder,  143 ; 
C:  N.  Cobb,  154;  A.  G.  Clement,  181 ;  J.  H.  Gibson,  139  ;  R.  S.  Kcyser, 
58;  W:  R.  Eastman,  134  libraries ;  total  915,  or  an  increase  of  170  over 
the  total  inspectors'  visits  made  last  year.  The  date  of  last  inspection 
and  name  of  the  inspector  is  given  with  each  institution  in  the  tabular 
summary  of  their  annual  reports,  tables  5  and  7.  In  planning  the  work 
for  the  year  it  was  intended  that  each  University  institution  should  be 
visited  at  least  once  by  one  of  the  regular  inspectors,  but  the  number  of 
institutions  has  now  become  so  large  that  the  present  staff  of  inspectors 
could  not  carry  out  this  plan  in  full  and  a  few  institutions  have  not  been 
officially  inspected  this  year. 

The  number  of  applications  for  admission  and  for  incorporation  during 
the  year  was  over  70.  As  each  institution  making  application  requires 
at  least  one  and  often  two  or  three  visits  before  all  the  requirements  are 
met,  this  new  work  alone  has  been  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  time  of 
one  inspector.  Moreover  these  applications  come  most  frequently  from 
a  locality  where  all  the  institutions  have  just  been  visited,  thus  necessitat- 
ing special  trips  and  making  the  time  consumed  seem  out  of  proportion 
to  the  number  of  visits  made.  The  visits  of  the  apparatus  inspector  have 
usually  been  made  to  schools  previously  visited  by  one  of  the  other 
inspectors  who  has  reported  the  need  for  his  special  services. 

Teachers  associations.  In  addition  to  their  .regular  work  of  visit- 
ing the  schools  the  inspectors  have  had  frequent  demands  for  addresses 
at  local  associations  of  teachers  throughout  the  state  and  have  responded 
whenever  possible.  The  peculiar  work  of  the  University  requires  the 
most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  schools  and  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  teaching  force,  and  it  has  been  the  earnest  endeavor  of  all  the 
inspectors  to  gain  this  and  to  gather  from  the  teachers  on  every  occasion 
valuable  suggestions. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  head  inspector 
Wheelock  has  assisted  at  several  teachers  institutes.  In  all  such  cases 
he  has  devoted  one  period  to  a  conference  with  academic  teachers  for 
discussion  of  any  question  concerning  the  relations  of  the  University  to  the 
schoob  and  another  to  consideration  of  some  branch  taught  in  the  high 
schools.  He  has  thus  been  able  to  meet  in  a  body  all  the  academic 
teachers  of  a  county  and  therefore  to  accomplish  more  than  would  have 
been  otherwise  possible  in  answering  questions,  explaining  regulations 
iiid  gathering  suggestions. 
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Deficient  schools.  During  the  past  year  about  50  schools  have  been 
reported  by  the  inspectors  as  faUing  below  the  equipment  required  for 
the  lowest  grade  of  academic  school.  It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  report  that  in  every  case  school  boards  have  shown  such  a  sat- 
isfactory spirit  and  have  hastened  to  supply  deficiencies  as  soon  as  their 
attention  has  been  called  to  them. 

Teachers.  The  inspectors  find  the  teaching  force  of  the  schools 
under  their  visitation  in  the  main  scholarly  and  efficient,  but  a  few 
cases  have  been  reported  where  the  inefficiency  of  the  teacher  was  so 
marked  as  to  need  special  mention.  A  duly  licensed  teacher  may  be 
able  to  do  excellent  work  in  algebra  or  geometry  but  be  utterly  incom- 
petent to  teach  Greek  or  Latin.  The  proposed  establishment  of  more 
definite  standards  and  requirements  for  teachers  in  academic  grades 
merits  early  and  careful  consideration.  In  the  absence  of  such  require- 
ments  boards  can  not  be  too  careful  in  investigating  the  fitness  of  teach- 
ers for  the  particular  work  which  they  are  to  do. 

Fraud.  The  most  disagreeable  duty  laid  on  our  inspectors  is  the 
investigation  of  cases  where  fraud  in  examinations  is  suspected.  In 
former  years,  before  the  system  of  examinations  had  reached  its  present 
stage  of  development,  such  cases  were  not  infrequent,  but  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  now  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  A 
single  serious  case  occurred  within  the  year  which  happily  did  not 
involve  any  student  of  an  academic  institution.  Two  adults  who  were 
desirous  of  possessing  the  certificates  of  preliminary  education  required 
for  the  professions  attempted  to  secure  them  by  fraud  but  were  detected 
through  the  vigilance  of  a  teacher.  This  case  was  so  serious  that  the 
head  inspector  was  directed  by  vote  of  the  regents  to  lay  the  facts  before 
the  grand  jury  in  the  county  where  the  offense  was  committed. 

Examinations.  The  inspectors  report,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  kind 
of  questions  now  given  by  the  examination  department  and  specially  the 
optional  feature  of  the  question  papers,  a  rapid  decrease  of  *  cramming '  and 
of  the  hasty  superficial  reviews  that  formerly  prevailed.  Teachers  are 
everywhere  convinced  that  the  only  way  to  insure  passing  the  examina- 
tions is  to  do  thorough  work  along  broad  comprehensive  lines  for  the 
full  time  indicated  by  the  syllabus.  A  careful  study  of  the  field  estab- 
lishes beyond  doubt  the  fact  that  regents  examinations  instead  of  pro- 
moting *  cramming* — a  hasty  superficial  covering  of  the  work— are  now 
the  strongest  instrumentality  in  its  suppression.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  before  the  advanced  examinations  were  instituted  the  length  of  time 
occupied  in  the  various  subjects  of  the  high  school  curriculum  was  much 
shorter  than  at  present.  15  years  ago  the  ordinary  high  school  course  in 
each  of  the  sciences  was  12  to  14  weeks;  the  regents  examinations  have 
made  40  weeks  necessary  in  physics  and  in  chemistry  and  20  weeks  in 
the  other  sciences ;    the  examinations  have  forced  U.  S.  history  from   13 
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weeks  to  40  weeks,  Caesar  and  geometry  from  20  weeks  to  40  weeks  and 
other  subjects  in  like  proportion.  This  is  certainly  a  most  satisfactory 
showing  and  specially  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  reverse  result  has 
been  predicted  by  those  opposed  to  examinations.  The  only  serious 
criticism  now  heard  against  the  examinations  is  that  they  are  too  com- 
prehensive and  require  too  thorough  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  but 
this  criticism  comes  usually  from^  schools  which  arc  weak  in  their  teach- 
ing of  the  subject;  This  view  is  confirmed  by  our  carefully  made  returns 
which  show  that  one  school  insists  that  study  A  is  much  too  hard  when 
study  B  is  perfectly  satisfactory  and  in  the  next  town  just  the  reverse  is 
claimed.  As  nine-tenths  of  the  schools  agree  that  the  papers  are  fair  it 
seems  to  prove  that  most  of  the  criticism  comes  from  places  where  the 
teaching  is  weak  in  certain  subjects. 

SVe  are  trying  however  to  keep  careful  watch  so  there  may  be  no  real 
ground  for  complaint  that  the  examinations  are  too  difficult. 

Studies  too  diverse.  The  inspectors  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  the  most  serious  defect  in  the  work  of  the  academic  schools  of  the 
state  at  the  present  time  is  the  tendency  of  the  pupils  to  take  too  many 
subjects  at  one  time.  More  intensive  work  over  a  narrower  field'  would 
be  productive  of  much  more  valuable  results. 

Many  students  dissipate  their  strength  by  dropping  for  one,  two  or 
three  days  the  subject  in  which  interest  had  just  been  excited  to  take  up 
another.  With  all  due  regard  to  the  fact  that  boys  and  girls  can  not 
apply  themselves  steadily  day  in  and  day  out  to  a  single  subject  with 
advantage,  it  seems  that  students  in  our  high  schools  and  academies  are 
sTifficiently  mature  so  that  abundant  variety  would  be  obtained  by  three 
or  four  main  studies  with  a  diversity  of  rhetorical  and  other  exercises 
found  in  every  school.  But  in  some  cases  we  have  six  or  more  subjects 
carried  on  at  the  same  time  and  the  results  are  what  might  naturally  be 
expected.  Possibly  the  system  is  an  aping  of  the  university  method 
where  a  professor  meets  a  class  once  or  twice  a  week,  requiring  the 
intervening  time  in  the  preparation  of  his  lecture  and  where  the  maturity 
of  the  students  and  the  work  they  are  doing  alone  in  laboratories  and 
hl)raries  may  justify  longer  intervals ;  but  wise  observers  seem  more  and 
more  inclined  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  taking  more  than  three,  or  at  the 
most,  four,  subjects  at  the  same  time.  It  is  my  impression  that  it  would 
be  highly  beneficial  to  the  schools  to  concentrate  their  work  on  a  smaller 
number  of  subjects  at  a  time. 

The  most  gratifying  feature  of  the  inspection  work  has  been  the  cordial 
reception  and  hearty  cooperation  accorded  the  inspectors  throughout  the 
state  and  this  has  been  most  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  appreciated.  It  is 
hoped  that  an  even  greater  number  of  visits  may  be  made  during  the 
coming  year. 
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UNIVERSITY 
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o  Not  Including  two  AcademloR  which  did  not  report. 

b  Not  IncIudliiK  AdelphI  reporting  first  next  year. 

c  Not  Including  N.  Y.  Htate  veterinary  college  reporting  flrat  next  year. 

d  Not  including  Jewish  theological  seminary  not  reporting. 

e  Not  including  T.  8.  Clarkfion  mem.  Inst,  of  technology  reporting  first  next  year. 

/Not  including  104  duplicates  In  Columbia. 

a  Not  Including  517  duplicates,  473  of  whom  are  in  Columbia  and  44  in  Cornell. 

A  Including  figures  for  collegiate  dep't  of  Pratt,  for  collegiate  and  theological  dep'ta  of  Alfred  and 
for  medical  pharmacy  and  college  dep'ta  of  Syrian  and  theological  dep't  of  HartwicJc.  These  statis- 
tics were  Included  with  those  for  academic  dep*t. 

<  Including  theologlcjildept's  of  Colgate  (Hamilton  theol.  sem.)  and  of  St  John's  college,  Brooklyn, 
and  medical,  pharmacy  and  preparatory  dep'ts  of  Syrian. 

J  Including  all  dep'ts  of  Cornell  and  academic  dep't  of  Alfred. 

k  Does  not  include  Cornell  law  school  for  which  no  separate  statistics  were  reported. 
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89 
201 

11 
6 
8 

42,210 
10,278 

8,288 
8,253 
2,806 

1,854 

8,875 

621 

525 

10 

147 

821 

869 

l,03"i 

9,2:i9 

$7,464,288  66 
h    15,841,547  75 

i    15,854,866  89 

4,225,598  89 

j    12,284,598  88 

k  827,506  89 
I  8,778,142  41 
m        182,482  28 

58,086  98 

n         100,504  14 

900  00 

o     7,217,480  09 

1,49-2,059  94 

47.862  54 
p     8,851,979  28 

$1,818,182  18 
r  1,747,670  84 

a  1,655,777  99 

568,580  18 

j      716,804  16. 

k     187,186  98 

9» 
46 

45 

744,011  97 
90,702  87 

109 

61,784  2^ 

a 

1,744  16 

38 

14,4^•4  95 

ISl 
46 
5S 

2 

54 
48 

IIB 

8 

719 
QUA 

8,882 

o     876,485  54 

182.0(XS  16 

85,092  88 

p     897.824  16 

/  9610            8186 

9  41,198 

87,605 

p  78,808 

g  $88,176, 790  95 

t  $8,942,8:33  68 

I  Does  not  Indode  med.  dep*t  of  Syrian  for  which  no  separate  statistics  were  reported. 

•  Does  not  include  pharmacy  dep't  of  Syrian  for  which  no  separate  statistics  were  reported. 

•  I^perty  of  hospital  and  college  used  in  common. 

0  Doe»  not  include  Hamilton  theological  seminary  or  theol.  dep't  of  St  John's  Brooklyn,  f^r  which 
Ko«*iidrate  figures  were  reported. 

f  IflclndlDg  academic  dep't  of  Pratt  for  which  no  separate  figures  were  reported. 

q  Indndiiig  $10,086,760 for  Columbia,  t>e8ides  property  reported  in  tables  of  which  this  is  a  summary, 
ud  (Mcitting  property  duplicated  in  academies  and  collies. 

r  laclodlng  collegiate  dep^t  of  Pratt,  collegiate  and  theological  dep'ts  of  Alfred  and  theological  dep't 
«f  Htrtwlck. 

f  iBdodlDg  theological  dep'ts  of  Colgate  and  St  John's,  Brooklyn. 

t  Iseloding  $333,860.35  for  Columbia  besides  expenses  reported  in  tables  of  which  tills  is  a  sum- 
*W7i  SBd  omitting  expenses  duplicated  in  academies  and  colleges. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


Summaries  for  1896 

Days  in  session.  The  following  tables  are  compiled  from  the 
annual  reports  of  the  institutions,  sworn  to  in  each  case  by  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  board  of  trustees.  According  to  the  directions  in  the  printed 
blank  only  those  days  are  counted  on  which  instruction  is  actually  given, 
thus  excluding  Sundays  and  all  legal  holidays.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
tendency  is  to  lengthen  the  course,  the  average  length  of  session  of  1896 
being  15.5  days  longer  than  that  of  1895  for  colleges,  and  15  days 
longer  for  professional  and  technical  schools. 

COLLEGES 


200  days 

Christian  (China) 2G4 

St  Bonavfuture's 234 

Manhattan 228 

Bt  John's,  Ford  ham 226 

CaniHius 224 

Robert  ( Constantinople) 222 

Hamilton 221 

St  Lawrence 218 

Polvtechnic 216 

St  John's,  Brooklyn 214 

Syrian  (Beirut) 214 

EocbestiT 213 

C.  C.  N.  Y  (city  college) 212 

Colgate 211 

Hohart 210 

St  Stephen's 210 

Syracuse 210 

Cornell 209 

Union 208 

N.  Y.  univernity 202 


1 90  days 

Sao  Paulo  (Brazil) 199 

Vassar 198 

Columbia 196 

Wells 196 

Normal  C.  C.  N.  Y 194 

Alfred 191 

175  days 

St  Francis 188 

St  Francis  Xavier 186 

Drew 177 

Union 177 

150  days 
Barnard 156 


Average  length  of  session  in  1896,  206.5  days;  in  1895,  191  days;  in  1894,  183.3 
days. 
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PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 


200  days 

«N.  r.  polyclinic 307 

cN.  Y. post  graduate  med 307 

N.  T.  college  of  music 252 

N'.Y.  law 246 

Si    BoDaveutnre's     college,   theo- 
logical dep't 244 

Grand  coDservatory  of  music 240 

3fetropoiitan  college  of  music 235 

Germaa  Martin  Luther  semiuary..  231 

CbrMiaii  biblical  institute 227 

CaDton  theological  school,  St  Law- 

reuce  upiv 218 

Bellevue  hospital  medical  college.  216 

Auburn  theological  seminary 215 

Hartwick  theological  seminary...  215 
St  Jobo'S  theological  seminary ....  214 
Sjnan  protestant  college,  medicul 

^tep't 214 

S.mao  protestant  college,  dep't  of 

pharmacy-,  Beirut,  Syria 214 

N  Y.  nniv.,  school  of  pedagogy. ..  213 

Pratt  institute 213 

Cornell  law 209 

L.  I.  college  hospital,  Brooklyn .. .  207 

Svncuse  law 204 

UoiT.  of  Buffalo,  dep't  of  pedagogy  201 
X.  Y.  uniy.,  dep't  of  law 201 


190  days 

Hoebester  Atbeneum 197 

CMinmbia  nniv.,  faculty  of  applied 

Mrience 196 

Ciihimbia  nni  v.,  dep't  of  law 196 

Colnmbia  noiv.,  college  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons 196 

Tniv,  of  Buffalo,  dep't  of  law 193 

Tnioii  theol.  sem.,  N.  Y 193 

General  theol.  seui.,  N.  Y 192 

Alfred  theol.  8*»uj 191 

X.  Y.  state  normal  college 191 


115  days 

Albany  law  school 188 

Wowan's  medical  college 186 

Humiltou  theological  seminary...  185 

Library  school 184 

Niagara  uuiv.,  theological  dep*t. ..  183 

N.  Y.  college  of  dentistry 182 

Rensselaer  polytechnic 180 

Eclectic  medical  college 178 

160  days 

NY.  dental 173 

Niagara  nniv.,  medical  department  170 

Brooklyn  college  of  pharmacy 167 

Teachers  college 167 

College  of  pharmacy,  N.  Y 165 

N.  Y.  veterinary 165 

Hochester  theological  seminary...  165 
N.  Y.  homeopathic  medical  college  163 

N.  Y.  nniv. ,  medical  dep't 166 

Albany  medical  college 1602 


IffO  days 

Univ.  of  Buffalo,  col.  of  dentistry.  159 
Univ.  of  Buffalo,  medical  df^p't...  159 
Cooper  union  womun'8  art  school..  156 

Cooper  union  nigbt  school 154 

N.  I .  opht  halmic  hospital 153 

Under  150. days 

American  veterinary  collego 148 

N.  Y.  trade  school 146 

Univ.  of  Buffalo,  dep't  of  pharmacy  134 
N.  Y.  medicsil  college  for  women..  127 

Albany  college  of  pharmacy 1 19 

Connid  Poppenhusen 106 

Catholic  snmmer  school 34 

American  college  of  ninsicians 

Chautanqua 


Average  length  of  session  in  1896,  186.7  days;  in  1895,  171.7  days;    in  1894, 
16H.i  days. 

a  Open  durioK  whole  year  for  special  work. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


QEOGRAPHIC  SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS  FOR  1896 

ft 


STATES 


Grand  total. 
New  York.. 


Other  states  and  oonn- 
tries 


Maine 

New  Hsmpshlre 

Vermont 

Massaohasetts 

Rhode  Island 

ConnectJcnt 

PenDAvlvanU 

New  Jersey 

Total  No.  A tlantlo states 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Went  Vir^nia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georffia 

Florida 

Total  So.  Atlantlo  states 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Loatsiana 

Texas 

Indian  territory 

Arkansas 

Teonessee 

Ksniucky 

Total  So.  Central  states. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan ' 

Wisoonsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Total  No.  Central  states. 


COLLBOX8  FOB 


a 


3,282 
2,611 

662 

5 

9 

8 

29 

4 

51 

91 

117 

314 

1 
« 
2 


1 
5 
1 
2 
18 


1 


Kansas 

Nebraska « . . . . 

Sonth  Dakota 

North  DakoU 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Ttitnl  Mountain  states 


Arisona 

Utah  

Nev^ada 

California 

Oregon 

Idaho 

Washington 

Alaska 

Total  Paclilo  states. 


1 
9 

22 

2 

35 

17 

11 

« 

1 

6 

100 

8 

1 


1 

i 

6 

1 

"i 


1 

5 


a 


2,253 
1,786 

467 

4 

7 

8 

45 

7 

42 

66 

55 

234 


4 
3 
8 
2 
5 
2 
2 
24 


1 

8 

4 

..... 

8 

14 

31 

88 

5 

43 

21 
8 
18 
12 
11 
Iffl 

6 
5 


7 
18 


1« 
3 


p 
e 

s 

1 


2,303 
l,ff62 

741 

16 
4 

9 
48 

9 

28 

156 

49 

310 

8 

18 

25 

7 

10 

9 

8 

7 

1 

78 

1 
1 
6 
6 

4 

8 
21 

61 
20 
73 
19 
12 
7 
14 
14 
220 

6 
5 
1 

i 

6 

"io 

1 

2 

"**i7 


1 

2 


SCHOOLS  OF 


«■ 


1,854 
1,452 

302 

4 

1 

6 

16 

4 

11 

88 

168 

243 

1 
2 
5 

i 

1 

• 

1 
17 

2 


23 


2 

3 

13 

25 
8 

20 
4 

10 
2 
5 

12 
81 

4 

2 


2 
1 
1 

i'6 


9 

'i4 


1 
1 


1 


25 


5,178 
2,038 

2,237 

41 

81 

83 

116 

81 

160 

146 

875 

033 

8 
14 

8 
13 
25 
35 
81 
73 
19 
221 

41 

9 

7 

64 

12 

16 

48 

49 

241 

108 
53 
40 
36 
20 
27 
40 
39 
363 

15 

12 

2 

4 
7 

"  "ii 
1 

52 

1 
2 

""89 

11 

3 

5 

1 

63 


I 


821 
360 

452 

7 
5 
12 
16 
10 
28 
61 
43 
182 

2 
5 
8 

1 
2 
5 
4 

M    •     •    ■ 
«     *     •     ■ 

22 

1 
1 


13 

2 

23 

32 
13 
24 
13 
12 
13 
9 
12 
128 

10 
3 
1 
1 
2 
6 
2 

«  •  •  • 

25 


I 
1 

15 
1 


I 

i 

OQ 


0 


11,146 
8,760 

1,035 

14 

12 

36 

209 

24 

181 

206 

591 

1,223 

6 
81 
10 
15 
20 
18 
18 
18 

8 
144 

18 

io 

28 

6 

23 

14 

04 

92 
16 
56 
82 
14 
11 
24 
36 
280 

8 
6 
4 

8 
2 
1 

10 

"'34 

1 
5 

4 

20 

1 

8 

""so 


3 

e 


a26,320 
510,446 

e  6,874 
01 


111 

470 

89 

450 

763 

1.802 

3,444 

19 
71 
57 
30 
61 
71 
63 
110 
33 
524 

50 
12 
27 
118 
12 
25 
93 
86 
432 

377 

111 

289 

o    141 

87 

79 

105 

130 

1,319 

52 
34 

8 

8 
15 

8 
37 

1 
1G3 

4 
18 

5 
98 
IS 

5 
29 

1 
164 


a  Not  Including  517  duplicates,  478  of  whom  are  in  Columbia  and  44  in  Cornell.  b  Not  including 
83  dnpUeates.  o  Not  Including  13  duplicates,  four  of  whom  are  omitted  from  No.  Atlantic  and  No^ 
Cental  states,  one  from  Mountain  statea  and  three  from  E*aciilo  states. 
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GKOGKAPHIC  SUMMARY  OF  STDUSKTS  FOB  ISM,  coiuluded 


ootuaaEB  woB 

HIO.!.  O. 

1 

STATES 

1 

1 

1' 

a 

a 

1 

1 

BrflUAMriu 

« 

'     ■■« 

■■ 

G 
91 

IT 
■«3 

88 

j 

t» 

Cntnl  Anwrfei 

IS 

ez 

T 

9 

Owurte* 

1 

888 

COUPARATtVS  SUMMA 

Y  OF  GEOGRAPHIC  DIST 

RIBUT 

ION 

1895-96 

La 

S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

^■!^ 

I'S 

1« 

!'S! 

S-SS 

^ 

i« 

"" 

« 

131 

L'x-.; 


IL       «  Not  iDcludlng  sa  duDlIcjiteL       d  Nol  IncJudli 


The  above  table  would  mislead  unless  attention  were  called  to  certain 
points.  The  students  in  colleges  for  men  seem  to  have  fallen  off  255.  This 
loss  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  last  year  !he  College  of  St 
Francis  Xavicr  reported  as  a  part  of  its  regular  membership  223  graduate 
students  who  were  talcing  special  courses.  The  omission  of  these  in  1896 
indicates  a  loss  that  does  not  exist.  In  fact,  Columbia  gains  1 9,  Hamilton, 
4,  Buffalo  school  of  pedagogy,  94,  Colgate,  12,  College  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  65,  Robert, 3,  Syrian,  5,  St  Bonaveniure,9,  Niagara  university,  8,  St 
Francis,  7.     The  loss  is  distributed  over  the  remaining  colleges. 

Under  special  students  there  is  an  apparent  10550^393.  In  fact,  the 
Cooper  night  school  has  gained  46,  the  art  school,  10,  the  Teachers  col- 
lege, 56,  the  city  normal  college,  48,  the  Metropolitan  college  of  music, 
6i,Trad«  school,  62  and  Rochester  atheneum,  48,  but  owing  to  our  more, 
stringeDt  rules  as  to  what  can  properly  be  reported  as  students,  there  is  a 
reduction  of  811  in  the  report  of  the  Catholic  summer  school  and  of  387 
b  the  Pratt  institute.  There  is  a  gain  of  260  in  law  students,  of  213  in 
e  and  of  1 19  in  theology. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


UNIVJfiBSITIBS,  COIXEOBS,  PROFJB8- 

Rank  in  teachers,  students, 

UNIVERSI- 
The  fi8:ure8  in  curres  show  the 

From  table  1 


Officers  of  instruction 


1(1* 
2(2, 

8 

4 

5 


1, 
2, 


(8,   8, 
(6,   8. 


8(8.   6, 


1) 


Columbia 

Cornell , 

New  York  university . 

6)  Buffalo 

5)  Syracuse 


4)  Union 

8)  Niagara 

7)  St  Lawrence. 


275 
S06 
141 
141 
115 

112 
56 
19 


Students 


1  Columbia 

2  Cornell , 

8  New  York  uniyersity. 

4  Syracuse 

5  Buffalo 


6  Union , 

7  Niagara 

8  St  Lawrence 


1,871 

1,702 

1,247 

783 

718 

560 

1H3 
184 


COLLEGE  DEPARTMENTS 
From  table  2, 
Reference  to  table  1,  page  698,  shows  that  the  Cornell  figures  which  head  the  list  include  all 
The  figures  for  the  other  universities  are  for  only  one  of  their  seyeral  departments. 


1(1,    1,  1)  Cornell a  198 

2(6,   9,  9)  Columbia 98 

8(6.   4,  8)  Vassar 64 

4(4,   6,  8)  Syracuse 68 

5  (  8. 10,  6)  College  city  of  New  York.  52 


6(7,   7,   6)  Union 

7(2,   8,   7)  Normal  col.,  city  of  N.  Y. 

8(8,   8,  8)  New  York  university 

9(  9, 13, 12)  Manhattan 

10(14,20,  18)  Barnard 


1U80.  28, 20)  C!anifllus 

12  (12,  16, 19)  St  Francis  X»vier. . . 

13(28,  17,18)  Robert. 

14(22, 11, 10)  St  Jobn*s,  Fordham. 
15  (2%  24.  24)  Alfred 


16(25,19,16)  Wells 

17(11,   2,   4)  Colgate 

18  (20.  15  28)  Hobart 

19  (29, 29, 17)  St  Francis,  Brooklyn. 
20(13,27,21)  Elmira 


21  (15,  18, 16)  Hamilton 

22  (16,  25,  22)  St  Bonaventure's 

23(21,  22.  14)  Polytech.  inst.,  Brooklyn. 

24  (10,   6,  11)  Rochester 

25  (18,  26,  26)  St  Lawrence 


26  (19,  28.  27)  Niagara 

27(24,  14,80)  St  John*B,  Brooklyn. 

28(17,18,99)  Syrian  .7. 

29  <27,  21,  25)  St  Stephen's 

80  (26,  82,  ;!8)  Drew , 


81  (32,  80,  82)  Christian  college,  China. . 

82  (81,  81,  81}  Sao  Paulo 


46 
44 

85 
82 

81 

29 
29 
27 
27 
22 

22 
21 
21 
21 
19 

18 
16 
15 
15 
15 

12 

11 

9 

8 

7 

6 
6 


1  Cornell a  1,494 

2  Normal  col.,  city  of  New  York. . .  1 ,285 
8  College  of  city  of  New  York 756 

4  Syracuse b  669 

5  vassar 648 


6  Columbia 

7Union 

8  New  York  university. 

9  Manhattan 

10  Rochester 


11  Colgate 

12  St  Francis  Xavler 

13  Elmira 

14  Barnurd 

15  Hamilton 


16  St  Bon*iventure*n... 

17  St  John's.  Brooklyn 

18  St  Lawrence 

19  Niagara 

20  Hobart 


21  Polyteohnic  institute  of  Brooklyn 

22  St  John's,  Fordham 

23  Robert. 

24  Syrian 

25  Wells 


26  Drew 

27  St  Stephen's 

28  Alfred. 

29  St  Francis,  Brooklyn 
»0  C^nlsius 


81  Sao  Paulo 

82  Clhristian college,  China, 


272 
258 

251 
193 
192 

167 
164 
158 
148 

147 

• 

129 
109 
107 
104 
89 

88 
81 
74 
70 
68 

51 
45 
83 
81 
25 

25 
22 


a  Includes  all  dep'ts  but  law.  b  Includes  dep't  of  fine  arts.  c  Includes  all  depots, 

and  buildings,  $147,185.40  which  includes  expenditures  on  furniture,  apparatus  and  museum. 
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SIGNAL  AND  TECHXICAI.  80HOOI.S 

property  and  expenditures 

TIES,1896-« 

ntnk  in  the  other  three  ooluinns 

pages  588-808 


Net  property 


1  roluii  l.ia $15,883,760  00 

•iCoruell 9,787,446  89 

8  New  York  anlTersIty 8, 102,013  67 

4Srraca8e 1,917,496  68 

SUnton ^..  1,854,049  86 


6  St  Lawrence. 

7  Nbsara 

8  Buffalo 


441,988  49 
278,lsi7  00 
194,783  17 


Annual  expenditures  excluding  grounds  and 

buildings 


1  Columbia SSa^SSO  68 

2  Cornell /898,996  87 

8  New  York  uniyersity 817,069  00 

4  Union 178.161  74 

6  Syracuse 140,906  15 


6  Buffalo 

7  St  Lawrence. 

8  Niagara...... 


66,001  08 
26,458  84 
22,028  00 


ONLY  1896-96 

paces  606-83 

ooarses  and  departments  (except  law)  as  if  a  part  of  the  college  or  liberal  arts  department. 


1  OneU c9,787.446  89 

20olKa*e d2,404,872  60 

3  New  York  university 2,814,451  11 

4Ta8aar 8,050,470  98 

SSyracnse 6  1,858,568  63 

ftKocfaeeter 1,199,849  68 

7  Union 1,178,786  42 

8  Xorma]  college  city  of  N.  Y .  1 ,  167, 600  00 
9Cotumbia 882,550  00 

10  OoUege  of  city  of  New  York  818,650  00 

11  St  Jnhij's,  Fordham 800, 474  56 

ItKaob^ttan 706,484  64 

15  Hamilton 688,1^8  'K) 

14  J^rian c684,858  81 

ISHohart 570,980  54 

16  8t  Fraocis  Xavier 618,00178 

n  Robert 486,00100 

18  S-  John's,  Brooklyn d  H96,8<!0  15 

19W..UB 886,86850 

«>  Barnard 881,947  90 

»  St  Stephen's 869,811  16 

S  P'  I  .  iwt.  of  Brooklyn  ...  888,908  78 

nCsnishia 8'v>2,464  85 

»  Alfred 6818,909  80 

fi  8t  Bonaventure's 276,870  00 

»8t  Lawrence 874,re9  50 

ST  Qmirs 205,801  47 

aNiaeara 180,860  00 

t»  Hi  Francis,  Brooklyn 168,  H08  28 

80  ChriMtiao  ooUege,  China. . .  180,468  14 

nSaoFtolo 106,263  16 

8i0rpw 48,510  00 


1  Cornell e  $898,995  87 

8  Vassar 248,16116 

8  New  York  university 8>  6,889  99 

4  Colgate d  155,669  81 

6  Union 149,358  14 

6  College  of  city  of  New  York  148,518  64 

7  Nonnal  col.  of  city  of  N.  Y..  140,400  00 

8  Syracuse b  180,268  40 

9  Columbia 96,810  00 

10  St  John's,  Fordham 85,586  76 

It  Rochester 66,980  91 

18  Manhattan 56,008  85 

18  Barnard 54,809  60 

14  Foly.  institute  of  Brooklyn.  68,852  80 

15  Wells 45,098  18 

16  Hamilton 40,580  00 

17  St  Francis,  Brooklyn 40,034  70 

18  Kob«-rt 87,547  58 

10  St  Fmncia  Xavier 35.286  75 

20  Canisius 84,912  84 

81  Elmira 88,790  80 

22  St  B  inaventure's 28.405  00 

88  Hobart 26,045  88, 

24  Alfred e  20,247  70 

25  St  Stephen's 18,063  39 

86FtLawrence 17,486  84 

87  Niafrara t 18.535  00 

28  Drew 18,870  00 

20  St  John^s,  Brooklyn d  Isf,  158  60 

80  Syrian 12,015  20 

SlSaoPauIo 10,974  21 

82  Ctiristian  college,  China. . . .  8,804  94 


d  lAclodes  theological  dep*t.       e  Includes  academic  dep't.      /  After  deducting  for  grounds. 
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Financial  summary  of  colleges,  pro- 

The  following  compiled  from  tables  2,  3  and  4,  p.  606-75,  shows 
schools.  Some  few  institutions  find  it  difficult  to  separate  their  depart- 
best  adapted  to  the  majority  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  include 
are  explained  by  foot  notes. 

In  previous  reports  the  column  headed  'medicine'  included  also 
four  columns  must  therefore  be  added  to  give  the  totals  for  the  medical 


No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 


15 
16 

17 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 


Equipment 


Griitiuds... 
Buildinge. 
Furniture. 
Apparatus. 
Library  .. 
Museum... 


Total  property  used,  1896 
"  "  1895 


IiiTeBtin«ntii 

Real  estate  not  used  by  college. 

Real  estate  mortgages 

Corporation  boinls  and  stocks  .. 
Notes  and  accounts  receivable.. 

Cash  on  baud  or  in  bank 

Other  property 


Total  ID  vestments  owned,  1896. 
"  "  18^5. 


Total  college  property 
Debts 


Net  property,  1896 
"  1895 


Receipts 

Tuition  fees 

Fees  for  professors 

Room  rent 

Board 

Other  rec«ipt>  from  students 

Income  of  investments 

Gifts  and  bequests 

All  other  sources 


Total  receipts,  1896 
**  1895 


Totol 


$7,999,731  58 

19,027,469  85 

967,404  37 

799,580  52 

2,524,455  43 

1,285,934  70 


$32,604,576  45 
30,612,688  70 


3,912,J199  77 
6,922,553  36 
8,997,184  13 
837,365  26 
544,909  10 
4,595,156  44 


a  $37,634,468  06 
35,752,670  01 

70,239,044  51 
h  5,823,689  83 


0  $64,420,225  55 
60,605,628  80 


1,366,630  05 

125,40 <  49 

98,479  70 

298,088  79 

137,975  46 

1,101,556  31 

1,038,721  95 

952,835  93 


d  $6, 123,654  79 
d  5,902,932  62 


GOLUBQBS. 


eMen 


$4,106,262  67 
6,151,593  10 
308,738  57 
269,491  03 
628,102  50 
165,820  45 


$11,630,008  32 
10,804,550  05 


1,488,092  97 

1,277,094  15 

2,767,186  59 

232,736  72 

134,545  50 

263,631  69 


$6,163,287  62 
6,325,934  52 

17,793,295  94 
2,438,929  25 


$15,3:4,366  39 
14,261,018  79 


248,159  97 
8,010  00 

20,242  66 
140,887  91 

42,862  51 
253,525  23 
686,086  95 
464,734  32 


$1,764,509  55 
1,746,976  94 


aincluding  $11,825,000  for  Columbia,  not  itemized.  6 Including  S1,7S6,240  for  Columbia. 
eBfsidesihHstatiailChforcoUegesof  arts  for  men,  these  flfi^rrs  include  statistics  of  Hainil- 
property,  the  medical,  pharmacy  and  preparatory  depths  of  Syrian  protectant  colltffce  for 
academic  dep't  of  Alfred.       g  Not   inciudmR   Cornell   law  sf^hiiol   for  which  no  separate 

SrotestHot  coUfge,  for  which  no  separate  figures  were  reported.       i  Figores  through  net 
gures  were  reported. 


secretary's  report,  1896 


t6$ 


fessional  and  technical  schools,  1896 

the  financial  status  of  the  colleges  and  professional  and  technical 
ments  and  itemize  their  reports  under  the  headings  selected  as 
or  to  omit  in  the  totals  some  amounts  not  itemized.     Such  anomalies 

pharmacy,  dentistry,  ophthalmology  and  veterinary  medicine.  These 
group  in  similar  tables  of  preceding  reports. 


fOI 

PBOrSSBZONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  aCHOOLA 

^A 

Women 

/  CoeducaUon 

^Law 

7i  Medicine 

t  Pharmacy 

wo. 

$723,000  00 

1.456,127  76 

162,948  41 

90,830  74 

74,870  07 

82,875  32 

$333,468  91 

2,439,666  79 

86,500  00 

85,213  00 

504,165  00 

889,295  35 

$162,000  00 

447,5<»Q  00 

30,062  15 

95  00 

150,325  52 

$920,000  00 

2,770,757  51 

167,944  00 

169,631  00 

25,176  00 

96,754  Oa 

$45,000  00 

154,067  29 

19,707  19 

87,634  86 

8,477  97 

450  00 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

^.590,653  30 
2,568,577  26 

184,100  00 
532,051  80 

$4,138,309  05 
3,979,860  05 

1,187,391  75 
2,369,157  01 
3,373,441  00 

313,352  42 
3«,438  76 

967,292  52 

$789,982  67 
364,906  71 

$4,150,262  51 
3,997,643  51 

5,000  00 
70,400  00 
31,300  00 

4,649  OJ 

21,724  54 

279,500  00 

$265,337  31 
257,198  49 

7 
8 

15,750  00 

16,211  04 

1,057  00 

14,804  18 

9 

868,589  25 

10 

11^,878  22 
38,901  94 

910  00 
3,630  25 

11 
12 
13 

•1,744,521  21 
1,712,122  15 

4,335,173  51 
109,574  62 

$8,247,073  46 
8,254,775  52 

12,385,382  51 
150,788  69 

$47,822  22 
38,515  61 

837,804  89 
10,296  00 

$412,573  54 
108,650  08 

4,562,836  05 
784,493  64 

$4,540  25 
30,407  24 

269,877  56 
137,395  33 

14 

15 
16 

$4,2^,598  89 
4.088,474  42 

109,103  50 

$12,234,593  82 
12;098,958  55 

156,256  56 

250  00 

7,665  83 

2,690  39 

26,828  90 

371,685  20 

37.668  76 

92,562  11 

$827,508  89 
393,422  32 

155,912  69 
3,135  00 

$3,778,142  41 
3,372,:<06  87 

371,983  27 
60,050  00 

$132,482  23 
132,932  75 

40,500  60 

17 

18 
19 

54,912  00 
IS. 722  45 

20 

.597  78 

21,173  32 

9,614  64 

4:<,633  00 

12,094  54 

21 

9,793  44 

77,263  91 

173,543  43 

2,282  30 
1,885  75 

1,392  83 

1,980  61 

50  00 

49,465  59 

22 
23 
24 

160,229  14 

2,728  95 

25 

«710,567  87 
720,659  74 

$696,602  75 
738,733  26 

$165,944  69 
134,057  43 

$519,146  55 
460,043  97 

$93,399  13 
108,895  01 

26 

cDHldt  of  $4JBT0.87  in  N.  T.  dental  nchoo).  d  Includfnfr  S1.008,9A8.11  for  Columbia. 
<0B  tlfefologlttl  sembwiy,  theological  dep*t  of  St  JnhD*e  coUefre,  Brookljn,  and.  through  net 
vkich  separate  BUtteUcs  were  not  reported.  /  Included  alf^o  all  depHs  of  Cornell  and 
ficwee  vexe  reported.  h  Flfrnr^s  through  net  property  do  rot  include  med.  dep*t  of  Hyrian 
P<<>f>ert7  do  not  include  pharmacy  dep*t  of  Syrian  protestant  college  for  which  no  separate 
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summary  of 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


14 


15 
16 


17 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


26 


Groands.. 
Baildiogs. 
Fumiture 
Apparatus 
Library  .. 
Musenm  .. 


$80,000  00 

55,000  00 

16,167  00 

12,240  17 

900 

3,000  00 


T  $100,000  00 

t 

500  00 


Total  property  used,  1896. 
*'  **  1896. 


$166,416  17 
145,078  28 


$100,500  00 
200,250  00 


InTestinents 

Real  estate  not  used  by  college 
Real  estate  mortgages 
Corporation  bonds  and  stocks 
Notes  and  accounts  receivable 

Cash  on  hand  or  in  bank 

Other  property 


Total  investments  owned,  1896 
**  *'  1895 


Total  college  property. 
Debts 


$9,444  09 
2,044  10  , 

175,860  26 
122,694  20 


$4  14 
100,504  14 


Net  property,  1896. 
"  1895. 


Receipts 

Tuition  fees 

Fees  for  professors 

Room  rent , 

Board 

Other  receipts  from  students 

Income  of  Investments 

Gifts  and  bequests 

All  other  sources 


0 $58,036  93 
28,427  29 


20,035  00 
45,335  04 


5,068  50 


$100,504  14 
200,250  OO 


1,700  00 


Total  receipts,  1896 
"  1895 


$70,438  54 
67,142  00 

a  Property  used  in  common  by  N.  Y.  ophthalmic  hospital  and  college, 
also  academic  dep*t  of  Pratt  institute. 


$1,700  00 
1,075  12 

b  Not  including 
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txlkgCSf  etc.,  continued 


tn  ncmacAL  acHooua,  continued 

YflCertiivj 

b  Theology 

Pedagogy 

Music 

c  Other 

$727,000  00 

1,621,327  05 

17,800  00 

2,775  00 

278,090  12 

3,8$6  33 

$300,000  00 

912,461  46 

80,377  05 

25,300  00 

17,000  00 

5,000  00 

$30,000  00 

30,000  00 

6,210  00 

$573,000  00 

2,888,968  89 

70,650  00 

105,669  72 

837,839  25 

238,933  25 

1 

2 

$300  00 
200  00 

3 
4 

400  00 

5 

6 

1900  00  I  $2,650,798  50 
900  00  I    2,365,363  00 


$1,340,138  51 
1,086,180  24 


$66,210  00 
77,260  00 


$4,715,061 11 
4,764,921  11 


966,863  70 
2,543,460  40 
719,751  25 
140,038  36 
40,199  19 
201,727  05 


101,500  00 

7,780  02 

207,758  16 


828  50 
824  04 


80,751  35 
114,740  00 

1,119,205  00 
14,495  25 
37,374  08 

2,882,905  18 


8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 


14 


15 
16 


$900  00 


$4,612,039  95 
4,247,703  15 

7,262,838  45 
45,408  36 


$317,038  18 
8,883  64 

1,657,176  69 
165,116  75 


$1,652  54 
7,246  00 

67,862  54 
20,000  00 


$4,249,470  86 
4,346,802  95 

8,964,531  97 
112,552  69 


1800  00 
900  00 


$7,217,430  09 
6,583,664  15 


$1,492,059  94 
974,563  88 


$47,862  54  )$8,851,979  28 
64,506  00  I  9,012,858  73 


17 


5,160  00 
6,375  00 

5,640  00 

58,030  37 

34,115  60 

160,032  49 
2,248  45 

15,119  21 
28,190  26 
3,600  00 
183,896  80 
96,121  67 
22,693  44 

540  00 

*  528  66 

19,076  13 

10,438  53 
201,694  17 

24,218  14 
107,921  66 

77,405  00 
31,575  97 

2,42195 

1,339  76 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


26 


114,484  95  I      $355,261  38  I      $186,087  47         $35,995  36  1  $506,563  44 
17,990  18  I        270,769  94  I        145,955  14  67,281  78  |    711,328  41 

flamiltoo  theological  aemlnary  aad  theological  dep*t  of  St  John^a  col.,  Brooklyn,    c  Includes 
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Financial  summary  of 


No. 


37 

38 
29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

43 


lExpemdl  tares 


AdflifcionSy  iiuproTement  aud  repairs 

Qronnds 

Buildings 

Fnrnitore 

Apparatus 

Library 

Moseuni    

Salaries  I'or  instruction 

Fees  to  professors 

Salaries,  otber  employees 

Prizes,  scholarships,  etc 

Given  or  len  t  to  students 

Fuel  and  lights 

Insnrance  

IiitereHt  on  debt 

Other  incidentals 

All  other  purposes 

Total  expenditures,  1896 

**  1895 


Total 


$82,844  61 

883,729  80 

61,864  79 

52,701  69 

4^,605  51 

20,762  89 

2,189,467  86 

117,760  15 

a67,ft03  29 

121,949  00 

72, ♦iU  24 

149,209  81 

19,760  68 

172,341  99 

257,393  94 

1,117.303  25 


o  $5,665,793  40 
a  5,551,771  50 


OOLI.BGB8 


Men 


$10,799  17 

322,970  43 

8,998  76 

10,719  83 

14,802  72 

1,064  30 

508,884  16 

9,010  00 

60,282  94 

38,058  10 

23,079  69 

39,373  04 

9,463  97 

110,^262  37 

142,750  82 

345,257  69 


$1,655,777  99 
1,925,744  49 


a  Including  $888,860.85  for  1896  and  $61,72->  12  for 


No. 


Expenditures 


PROFFSSIOMAI. 


Dentistry 


oOphthalmology 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
36 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

43 


Additions,  improvements  and  repairs 

Grounds 

Buildings 

Furniture 

Apparatus 

Library 

Museum 

Salaries  for  instruction 

Fees  t-o  professors 

Salaries,  otber  employees 

Prizes,  scholarships,  etc 

Given  or  lent  to  students 

Fuel  and  lights 

Insurance 

Interest  on  debt 

Other  incidentals 

All  other  purposes 


Total  expenditures,  1896 

ti  IfiOK 


1895. 


$587  51 
1,606  59 
1,047  81 


12,418  66 

21,775  00 

4,373  41 

108  00 

10  00 

2,505  09 

62  96 

5,476  66 

4,222  50 

7,541  03 


$61,734  22 
67,129  95 


$2H  66 
279  50 


1,242  10 
'""3675 


147  35 
9  80 


$1,744  16 
1,026  18 


a  Property  used  in  common  by  N.  Y.  ophthalmic  hospital  and  oollege.       b  Not  including 
also  academic  dep*t  of  Pratt  institute. 
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coUegeSy  etc.,  concluded 


roB 

PBOrXflSIOMAL  AMD  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Mr.o 

Womeo 

Coedacatton 

Law 

Medicine 

Pharmacy 

No. 

$3,380  58 

$3,879  91 

150,425  44 

453  18 

5,700  67 

2,162  98 

5,000  00 

352,992  29 

250  00 

14,610  91 

24,570  01 

941  15 

20,840  63 

2,521  09 

6,881  64 

13,128  87 

111,945  39 

$150  00 
960  14 
913  24 

$580  25 

259,957  32 

25,660  22 

19,870  12 

1,314  95 

8,672  50 

191,872  26 

77,027  86 

41,602  21 

1,797  00 

445  00 

16,512  49 

476  40 

19,332  52 

19,387  75 

59,503  12 

27 

36,575  38 

28 

6,528  97 
2,306  71 

$1,114  70 

4,838  46 

426  21 

25  00 

23,719  01 

29 
80 

5,482  17 
951  09 

1,312  75 

31 
32 

267,53109 

126,086  95 
3,135  00 
6,427  18 
2,9:0  00 

33 
34 

48,744  67 

380  00 

14,978  75 

7,573  50 
480  00 

35 
36 
37 

28,978  40 
2,471  97 
8,102  50 

38,143  44 
104,024  41 

5,106  01 

79  65 

500  00 

6,606  16 

32,959  85 

906  48 

40  75 

7,500  00 

1,244  30 

42,834  46 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

1568,580  13 
491,706  52 

$716,304  16 
682,114  93 

$187,1^6  93 
167,290  34 

$744,011  97 
697,653  15 

$90,702  87 
106,731  60 

43 

I8B  for  Ooluinbia  besides  itemixed  expenditures. 


...   I  .> .  J 

AJCD  TBCHKICAL  SUHUUUS,  WTlC»«ueu 

YeCerfnary 

h  Theology 

Pedagogy 

Music 

c  Other 

No. 

$8,888  20 

76,498  46 

251  22 

100  00 

11,019  42 

$5,166  50 

33,506  99 

5,324  03 

7,251  63 

8,462  13 

5,000  00 

433,505  65 

2,742  95 

22,705  76 

150  00 

2a5  00 

19,229  22 

821  78 

3,087  50 

3,365  61 

147,299  41 

27 

$1,147  29 

75  50 

261  86 

$1,100  84 

727  72 

325  00 

3,b22  18 

28 

$173  00 

29 
30 

31 

50  (^ 

32 

1,842  00 
1,X65  34 

135,522  84 

111,549  35 

22,301  50 
1,944  00 
4,651  00 

33 
34 

3,360  00 
60  00 

18,267  98 
21,537  64 
28,761  50 
11,409  82 

1,319  85 
180  00 

6,850  00 

15,359  94 
6,537  00 
4,193  15 
3,453  92 

eisoo'ob 

20,495  81 
7,838  24 

35 
36 

37 

564  71 
22  50 

330  00 
91  67 

757  00 
1,051  33 
3,793  32 

38 
39 
40 

41 

5,235  75 

55,878  61 

42 

$14,484  95 
17,990  18 

$376,485  54 
255,153  21 

$182,003  15 
143,314  05 

$35,092  82 
66,190  57 

$697,824  16 
868,002  21 

43 

Hsmiltoa  theological  0emliiar7and  theological  dep*tof  8t  John*s  col.,  Brooklyn,     e  Includes 
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Law  school  summaries 


1805 


1896 


Number  of  institutions 

Officers  of  inHtruction        .... 

Students  in  LL.  B.  course 

UDclafl*<ifled 

Graduate , 

TotaF  students 

Btud<*nt8  hnldinii:  degrees 

ResidenlN  ■  f  New  Yorlc. . . . 

Fort^ign  students  

LL  B   and  LL.  M.  conferred. 

Prizes         , 

Fellimsbips         , 

Library,  vt^ls 

Total  property 

"     receipts 

**     expenditures   


7 

7 

7 

71 

108 

107 

1,261 

1,181 

1,887 

155 

S46 

881 

54 

69 

78 

1,470 

1,486 

1,594 

489 

510 

594 

1,161 

1,181 

1,858 

809 

855 

842 

484 

425 

896 

$1,445 

$1,595 

$1,720 

8,150 

900 

2,000 

48,806 

0  81,850 

48,50? 

$68,883  26 

5$40S,158  44 

d$4n8,428  88 

$87.784  62 

C$124,867  82 

e$184,057  48 

$82,881  65 

C$145,842  53 

c$167,S90  84 

7 

181 

1,461 

881 

78 

1,854 

em 

1.458 

808 

482 

$!,««) 


78,045 
C$887,804  89 
C$165,944  69 
C$187,186  98 


a  Cnlumbia  reports  for  law  this  year,  85,000  volumes  heretofore  reported  only  in  the  general 
library. 

b  F'-om  1891  to  1893,  only  the  Albany  law  school  ($38,000)  reported  a  building'of  its  own.  In 
1892  the  New  Yoi  Ic  and  Metropolis  law  schools,  rentin?  their  buildings,  reported  furniture 
in  their  property.  In  1898  the  New  York  law  school  added  $84,000  Investment,  while  in  1894, 
for  the  first  time,  the  law  equipment  of  Columbia  Is  brought  into  this  total.  In  table  8  this 
was  reported  as  $430  000,  but  a  later  report  places  the  estimated  value  of  the  plant  $100,000 
less  and  the  lower  sum  is  used  in  this  total  so  that  it  shall  not  be  distorted  as  compared  with 
later  reports.  Most  of  the  law  sch(iols  of  the  state  are  conducted  in  rented  rooms  or  In  uni- 
versity buildings  so  that  no  separate  report  is  made  of  their  property. 

c  Do^  s  not  include  Cornell  for  which  no  separate  report  is  made. 

d  Does  not  include  N.  T.  univ.  law  dep't  or  Cornell. 

e  Held  653  degrees. 

Medical  school  summaries 


Number  of  institutions 

Officers  of  instruction 

BtudentA  in  M.  D.  course 

UnclaHsifled    

Graduate 

Total  students 

Students  holding  degrees  . . . . 

Residents  of  N.  Y 

Foreign  students 

M.  D.  conferred 

Prizes 

Fellowships 

Library,  vols 

Total  propcty 

*'    receipts 

**    expenditures 


1893 

1894 

1895 

15 

16 

15 

704 

888 

818 

8,852 

2,502 

2,704 

1S4 

115 

113 

881 

803 

939 

8,867 

8,420 

8,766 

1,802 

1,298 

1,466 

1,768 

1,8H8 

2,050 

1,604 

1,587 

1,706 

626 

559 

688 

$2,481 

$8,503 

$8,665 
$1,600 

$8,000 

$1,500 

a  18,343 

a  16,744 

a  17,826 

ab$8,468,229  61 

a  $8,876, 794  82 

a  $4,106,298  59 

ab  $841,539  66 

a  $550,508  20 

a  $460,044  97 
a  $697, 658  16 

abc  $689,418  80 

a  $488,596  08 

1896 


15 

965 

S,784 

154 

997 

8,875 

dl,603 

2,118 

1,769 

698 

i,848 

;i,soo 

a  81,072 
a$4,668,8S6  05 

t 519, 146  65 
744,011  97 


I?; 


a  Does  not  include  med.  dep*t  of  Sjrrian  protestant  college. 

b  Oiven  as  les*  in  table  which  records  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  only  in  the 
total  record  for  Columbia.  To  conform  with  the  rest  of  the  table  the  figures  from  the  report 
of  1891  are  added  here  to  the  totals  reported  directly. 

c  Unusual  increase  due  to  expenditures  for  new  buildings  for  Univ.  of  Buffalo,  med.  dep*t 
and  N.  Y.  post-graduate  med.  school. 

dHeld  1606  degrees. 
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sbcondabt  bchooiis 

This  year  for  the  first  time  the  statistics  of  the  academies  (not  tax  sup- 
ported schools)  are  separated  from  those  of  high  schools  and  academic 
departments  of  union  schools  (tax  supported)  as  this  method  seems  to 
ofier  a  better  basis  for  comparison.  Reference  to  the  totals  of  tables 
5  and  7  shows  an  average  of  81  students  and  8  teachers,  or  about  10 
students  to  a  teacher  in  each  academy,  while  in  the  public  schools  is 
found  an  average  of  4  teachers  and  100  students  or  25  students  per 
teacher.  In  the  academies,  only  21.8%  of  the  schools  reporting  graduate 
on  a  regents  basis  while  of  the  high  schools  245  out  of  304,  or  over 
85%,  require  some  regents  credential  for  graduation. 

Schools  sending  10  or  more  students  to  collegia.  There  is  no 
better  test  of  the  efficiency  of  any' institution  of  learning  than  the  impetus 
it  gives  for  farther  study,  and  the  following  table  is,  in  a  measure,  an 
indication  of  the  inspiration  for  higher  education  afforded  by  the  leading 
schools  of  the  state.  The  tone  given  by  a  college  to  its  own  community 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  list  each  year  shows  the  schools  in  the 
vicinity  of  colleges  the  leaders.  Syracuse  high  school  has  this  year 
broken  the  record  and  shows  a  gain  of  17  over  its  own  1895  report. 
The  total  increase  on  the  honor  roll  is  86  and  by  reference  to  the  sum- 
mary of  the  reports  of  all  the  schools  we  find  839  boys  and  298  girls  enter- 
ing college  this  year  compared  with  740  boys  and  288  girls  in  1895,  ^  ^^^^ 
for  the  state  of  109.  Of  the  1 137  college  entrances  for  this  year  731. were 
from  the  public  schools,  an  average  of  two  students  being  sent  from  each 
schooL 

Of  the  25  schools  on  the  roll  below  but  two.  Trinity  school  and  Cook 
academy,  appear  for  the  first  time  this  year.  Jamestown  reappears  after 
an  absence  of  two  years  and  this  year  for  the  first  time  we  miss  Auburn 


HONOR   ROLL 

"93 

'94 

•95 

*9A 

41 

21 

39 

56 

Sjracnse  high  school 

25 

38 

35 

41 

Polytechnic  inst.  of  Brooklyn,  acad.  dep't 

29 

29 

38 

37 

Rochester  free  academy 

24 

5S 

33 

33 

Ithaca  high  school 

a 

25 

24 

30 

Brooklyn  hoys  high  school 

a 

21 

a 

29 

Syrian  protestant  col.,  acad.  dep't 

a 

a 

18 

26 

Cnscadilla  school 

13 

16 

17 

23 

Utica  free  academy 

SS 

27 

26 

21 

Buffalo  high  school 

13 

12 

9 

20 

Albany  academy 

a  No  report. 
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9 

14 

10 

20 

Cazenoyia  seminary 

10 

11 

10 

19 

GeDesee  Wesley  an  seminary 

12 

14 

16 

17 

Albany  high  school 

23 

19 

20 

16 

Elmira  free  academy 

15 

14 

14 

15 

Schnectudy  union  classical  institute 

a 

a 

8 

15 

Trinity  school 

18 

21 

18 

14 

Adelphi  academy 

18 

20 

25 

13 

Colgate  academy 

6 

10 

12 

13 

Newburgh  free  academy 

7 

7 

12 

12 

Bingham  ton  high  school 

26 

6 

16 

11 

Alfred  nniv.,  acad.  dep't 

13 

«  ■  • 

T 

11 

Peekskill  Hcademy  ' 

7 

4 

9 

10 

Cook  academy 

13 

8 

4 

10 

Jamestown  high  school 

15 

13 

23 

10 

Troy  academy 

385 


403 


436 


522 


Total 


Schools    in   which    all 

Albion  union  school 
Arkport     *<         " 
Flushing  institute 
Gloversville  high  school 
Haldane  union  school 
Hogansburg  academy 
Moravia  union  school 
New  Rochelle 
Nyack 


(( 


(( 


Students    hold    regents    preliminary 
certificates 

Port  Jervis  union  school 

St  Mary's  acad.  school,  Hoosick  Falls 

St  Mary's  acad.  school,  Ogdensburg 

St  Patrick's  academy 

St  Stanislaus  acad.  school 

Soutii  Side  high  school 

Tarrytown  union  school 

Warwick  institute 

Williamsville  union  school 


a  No  report. 
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1896  Maximum:  10  aclldemies  (not  tax  supported) 

ThebndDeted  flgure  after  the  name  of  each  school  tells  in  how  many  of  these  columns  It  finds  a 
plan;  L  6.,  in  bow  many  of  the  three  points  considered  it  is  among  the  first  or  last  10. 


Aeademic  fteolty 


I  Packer  ooUeglateinat.  (2) 84 

3Aoad.MtStVlocentn) 31 

S  Fern.  sea.  Sac  H*rt(K*nw'd)  (1)  81 

4  Pntthist.  high  school  (2) 28 

5  Addphi  acad.  (2) 26 

<  Fem.  scad.  Sac  H*rt  (N.  T.)  (2)  24 
7  P^technlc  ln.facad.  dep't  (2)  22 
SFwL  acad.  Sac  H*rt(RocL)  (1)  19 
•  St  Joseph's  acad.  (Flush.)  (I)..  19 

10  Alfred  oniT.,  acad.  dep't  (1)  , . .  17 


Students 


1  Paclcer  collegiate  Inst.  (2)  479 

2  Poly*c  Inst. ,  aca.dep't(2)  8S3 
8  Hebrew  tech.  Inst.  (1)..  295 

4  Trinity  school  (1) 265 

5  Adelpbi  academy  (2) . . .  249 

6  Naxareth  academy  (2). 


7  Fem.aca.Sac.H't(N.  Y.)(2) 

8  Pratt  inst.  high  sch.  (2). 

9  Sherman  coll.  inst.  (1).. 
10  Geneeee  Wesl.  sem.  (1) . 


235 

190 
184 

isl 


e  Earned  on  credentials 


1  La  Salle  inst.  (1)  $390 

2Plkesem.  (1) 290 

3  Marlon  colL  inst  (1)  ..  260 

4  LanAingburgacad.  (1).  255 

5  St  Peter's,  Troy  [1)  ....  255 

6  Nazareth  aca<i.  ''it 245 

7  St  Bernard's  ?ic»id.  (1) .  240 

8  St.  MMt-v\,  v,gd'sb'g  (1).  240 

9  I^^^^illeacad.  (1) 235 

I  jy^t  Joseph's,  Albany  (1)  226 


1896  Maximum:  lo  high  schools  (tax  supported) 


lBiiflUo(3) 97 

SBrookiyn  boys  (2) 37 

S  Roeheiter  (3) 27 

«Albsii7(3) 25 

SS7Taei»e(2) 25 

<EImJra(3) 18 

;  BiBghamton  (2) 16 

8  JsmeaCown  (2) 14 

9N««bargh(l) ...  13 

Iv  aQuandalgua  (1) 12 


1  Uufralo(.3) 2,040 

2  Syracuse  (2) 1,268 

3  Brooklyn  boys  (2) 1 ,240 

4  Rochester  (3) 916 

5  Albany  (3) 800 

6  BInghamton  (2) 587 

7Elmira(3) 574 

8ntica(l) 496 

9  Ithaca  (2) 483 

10  aLockport  (2) 541 


1  Buffalo  (8) $3,01& 

2  Albany  (3) 1,666 

3  Ithaca  (2) 1,020 

4  Hornell  (1) 710 

5  Elmira  (3) 670 

6Rome(l) 640 

7  Rochester  (3) 625 

8  Troy  (1) 625 

9  Jamestown  (2) 615 

10  GloversTliie  (1) 540 


1896  {'Minimum :  lo  academies  (not  tax  supported) 


1  East  Sprtagfleld  acad.  (1) V 

2  OranxTllle  academy 1 

9  Reuaelaerrllle  acad.  (1) 1 

4  Cfaamplain  Institute  i2) 2 

5  CllftoB  Springs  fem.  sem.  (1)  . .  2 

(  Eraaa  acad.  (2) 2 

T  Xonro  ooUeglate  Institute  ( 1 ) . .  2 

i  St  Joachim's  academic  inst.  (1 )  2' 

f  StStanlslans  acad.  school  (2).. .  2! 

W6 *.....  31 


1  Flushing  institute  (1)...  4 

2  St  Stanislaus  aca.8ch.  (2)  9 

3  Seymour  Smith  acad.  (2)  2 

4  Evans  academy  (2) 14 

5  Inst.SistersStJoseph(l)  16 

6  De  Lancey  school  (2) . . .  17 

7  Champlaln  ln^tiiute  (2) .  18 

8  Charboii ucau  inst.  ( 1 ) . .  20 

9  Mt  St  Mary's  acad.  (2) . .  2l 
10  St  John's  cath.  acad.  (1)  22 


1  De  Lancey  school  (2)  . . .  $& 

2  N.  Y.  mil.  aoad.  (1) 5 

3  St  Agnes  fem.  sem.  (1) . .  & 

4  Seymour  Smith  acaa.  (2)  5 

5  Ft  Edward  coll.  inst.  (1)  10 

6  Ht8t  Mary's  acad.  (2).  10 

7  St  Ann's  acad  sch.  (1). .  IS 

8  Cincinnatus  acad.   (1).  15 

9  Clinton  liberal  inst.  (1)  IS 
10  h  Ives  sem.  (1) 15 


1896 'Bilinimum :    lo  academic  department^  o 

(tax  supported) 


union  schools 


lAltraarO) 1 

2Arkport(2) 1 

3Aiisable(l) 1 

4  Central  Valley  (2) 1 

5  Kdmntoo  ( 1 ) 1 

<  FultflnrOle  (1) 1 

:  GreatNeck  (2) 1 

"Highlandd) 1 

*  Kcowlesrllle  (2^ 1 

]jr Lake  George  (1) 1 


[1). 


1  Rouf(ePoint(2), 

2  Tarry  town  (1) 

3  Richvllle 

4  Truzton  (J 

5  Central  Valley  (2)  . . . 

6  Oakfleld  (1) 

7  Palantine  Bridge  (1) 

8  Mooers  (1) 

9  Smtthvllle  (1) 

10  dArkport  (2) 


19 
19 
19 
20 
20 
21 


71  1  Fair  Haven  (1) 

11    2  Great  Neck  (2) 

ISS  3  KuowlesvUle  (2) 

16;  4  Mace<lon  (I) 

5  Pawling  (1) 

6  Rouse  Point  (2) 

7  Sauquoit  ( 1 ) 

8  Schenectady  (1) 

9  SchroonLake  (1) 

10  i  South  New  Berlin  (1), 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


1  i  hlj^best  academies 

2S.1 
1.8 
8.1 

24.4 
1.0 
4.1 
5.1 

Averages 

262.5 
15.0 
80.9 

884.5 
17.0 

100.5 
9&.9 

$268  50 

'M  lowest  academies 

^i>  ^fademtflii  In  ntate 

9  50 
89  06 

I"  htffhMi  hi|rh  w'boolf  r ,  -  r 

1,013  00 

]  J  law^at  nnlnn  arrhnnlR 

5  00 

All  high  schools  in  state 

All  high  BclMxria  and  academies. 

140  34 
181  24 

a  Lodfcport  and  Niagara  Falls  also  have  12  in  academic  faculty.  b  Eight  schools  had  three. 

f  :s  octaers  also  had  one.  d  Cornwall,  Oriskany,  TivoU  and  Watervliet  also  had  but  21.  e  46  academies 
•ad  so  oaton  schools  earned  nothing.  /Union  academy  of  Bellville  earned  $225  also.  orNot  including 
■ehools  admitted  daring  year,  h  St  Francis  Xavier's  acad.  school  also  earned  $15.  i  Spencerport 
ud  TonenTlUe  alao  earned  $5. 


TJ2  UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 

DEPARTMENT   REPORTS 

EXAMINATION  DEPARTMENT 

The  report  of  the  director  of  examinations  submitted  in  a  separate 
volume  gives  full  statistics  with  his  comments  on  the  working  of  the 
department.  The  conclusions  have  been  reached  after  careful  consulta- 
tion and  represent  my  own  views  as  well  as  those  of  the  director,  to 
whose  peculiar  ability  and  conscientious  industry  we  are  again 
indebted  for  a  year's  work  which  has  maintained  and  increased  the 
reputation  of  our  examination  department.  His  entire  report  is  worthy 
of  careful  reading  not  only  by  every  regent  but  by  every  one  interested 
in  education.     I  call  special  attention  to  a  few  points. 

Academic  examinations.  For  a  fifth  year  the  variation  has  not  ex- 
ceeded 2%  in  the  number  of  papers  allowed  by  the  University  of  those 
claimed  by  our  secondary  teachers.  It  is  certainly  a  great  tribute  to  the 
half  hundred  people  employed  in  our  examination  department  and  to  the 
more  than  500  different  schools,  that  in  five  years  the  number  of  papers 
rejected  out  of  every  100  submitted  has  varied  only  2%.  The  severity 
of  the  tests  has  steadily  increased,  but  the  schools  and  teachers  have  re- 
sponded promptly  and  cordially  to  every  effort  for  improvement. 

The  growth  of  6463  in  the  number  examined  in  advanced  English 
confirms  strongly  the  impression  that  the  papers  i^  that  subject  have  not 
been  as  severe  as  our  plan  and  syllabus  indicated.  This  subject  has  evi- 
dently attracted  those  students  who  have  thought  it  an  easy  way  in 
which  to  earn  credits.  When  it  is  duly  balanced  with  other  subjects  as 
was  intended,  there  will  doubtless  be  a  falling  off  in  this  great  growth. 

American  literature,  New  York  history  and  American  selections  have 
grown  to  an  extent  that  suggests  the  influence  of  our  numerous  patriotic 
societies  and  the  various  centennials  which  stimulate  interest  in  matters 
connected  with  our  own  earlier  history.  Curiously,  however,  United 
States  history  lost  more  than  any  other  subject  last  year,  though 
it  still  has  50  more  candidates  than  four  years  ago.  The  Univer- 
sity has  made  no  eflfort  whatever  to  encourage  the  study  of  these 
subjects  above  others,  and  so  we  must  look  outside  for  the  influences 
which  have  produced  this  result. 

The  loss  in  both  drawmg  and  advanced  drawing  was  natural  after  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  last  few  years.  It  emphasizes  what  I  have 
for  some  years  felt,  that  there  is  no  subject  which  needs  more  the  care- 
ful attention  of  a  special  inspector.  I  doubt  if  any  greater  service  can 
be  rendered  to  education  in  this  state  than  to  secure  the  most    com- 
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petent  man  in  the  country  to  give  his  entire  time  for  a  series  of  years  to 
making  the  teaching  of  drawing  more  efficient  and  practical  in  the 
nearly  600  schools  under  our  supervision. 

We  have  long  held  the  theory  for  which  wfe  now  have  statistical 
confirmation,  that  the  influence  of  the  secondary  school  and  of  the 
regents  examinations  has  a  most  stimulating  effect  on  the  elementary 
grades.  Parents,  teachers  and  students  are  recognizing  more  and  more 
the  value  of  the  regents  preliminary  certificate  as  marking  completion  of 
grammar  school  courses  and  preparation  for  higher  studies.  The  growth 
of  1285^  in  six  years  in  the  number  securing  the  lower  certificates  while 
the  attendance  on  the  elementary  schools  increased  in  the  same  period 
only  12^^,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  ele- 
mentary standard  fixed  by  the  regents. 

The  report  of  Cornell  university  for  the  same  period  of  six  years  shows 
that  while  i8.53>^  of  the  students  admitted  on  their  own  examinations 
were  dropped,  there  were  only  6^6%  of  similar  failures  of  those  ad- 
mitted on  regents  diplomas.  From  all  sides  come  increasing  testimonies 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  peculiar  New  York  system.  Dr  William  T. 
Harris,  the  United  States  commissioner  of  education,  sums  it  up  in  these 
words :  *  The  regents  have  proved  that  a  state  examining  board  can  ex- 
erdse  a  stimulating,  elevating,  and  unifying  influence  upon  hundreds  of 
institutions  of  secondary  education  scattered  over  a  large  state,  and  can 
wield  that  power  with  machinery  which,  considering  the  scale  of  opera- 
tions, may  fairly  be  called  simple  and  inexpensive.' 

Profiessional  and  technical  preliminaries.  In  the  manifold  de- 
velopment of  the  University  in  the  past  decade  nothing  is  more  signif- 
icant or  more  widely  commended  in  other  states  and  countries  than 
the  growth  to  creditable  standards  for  our  professional  and  technical 
schools.  The  completion  of  a  four-year  course  in  a  registered  high 
school  or  its  full  equivalent  is  now  the  accepted  New  York  standard 
for  admission  to  professional  study,  and  in  medicine,  dentistry  and 
veterinary  medicine  is  the  preliminary  general  education  required 
by  law,  which  also  exacts  for  medicine  a  four-year,  and  for  dentistry 
and  veterinary  medicine  a  three-year  course  of  professional  study. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  however  that  both  in  preliminary  education  and 
in  the  term  of  professional  study  the  legislature,  which  has  in  it 
more  lawyers  than  members  of  all  other  professions  combined,  has 
throogh  more  stringent  laws  officially  recognized  dentistry  *  and 
retenoary  snrgery  as  requiring  higher  training  both  preliminary  and 
professional  than  their  own    profession  of  law.      While  the  leaders 
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of  the  bar  are  almost  a  unit  iii  urging  higher  standards^  it  is  a  sur- 
prise that  many  members  lack  appreciation  of  or  are  indifferent  to 
what  constitutes  creditable  standards  for  a  learned  profession. 
When  law  is  put  on  as  high  a  plane  as  the  other  subjects  we  shall  have 
attained  a  satisfactory  requirement  for  the  leading  professional  and  tech- 
nical schools.  Not  a  few  urge  that  still  higher  preliminary  requirements 
should  be  made,  some  advocating  a  full  college  course,  but  in  my  judg- 
ment the  University  ought  to  discourage  every  effort  to  secure  either  law 
or  ordinance  which  would  require  all  schools  to  maintain  any  higher 
standard  than  a  four-year  high  school  course.  This  fixes  a  minimum 
which  is  reasonable  even  for  those  who  have  neither  time  nor  money  for 
more  thorough  preliminary  training.  We  may  well  encourage  universi- 
ties with  ample  endowments  and  the  stronger  schools  to  fix  for  them- 
selves higher  standards,  but  I  believe  the  best  interests  of  the  public  will 
be  served  by  limiting  the  absolute  requirement  in  all  cases  to  a  high 
school  education,  leaving  anything  beyond  that  to  the  option  of  indi- 
vidual institutions. 

The  fact  that  the  academies  and  high  schools  of  the  state  are  more 
deeply  interested  in  maintaining  professional  standards  than  many 
members  of  the  professions  themselves  has  seemed  curious,  but  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  During  the  period  in  which  the  state 
has  steadily  increased  its  requirements  in  preliminary  education  for 
admission  to  the  professions,  the  secondary  schools  have  grown  at  an 
even  greater  rate.  When  the  laws  made  it  impossible  for  any  per- 
son to  undertake  these  desirable  callings  unless  he  had  first  received 
a  high-school  education,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  number  of  students 
who  remained  in  the  academies  rill  graduation  would  largely  in- 
crease. Parents  as  well  as  children  realized  how  much  more  prac- 
tically valuable  a  diploma  had  become.  Students  of  education  say 
that  our  statistics  show  an  unequaled  growth  in  the  number  of  those 
who  stay  in  school  long  enough  to  complete  courses.  Any  effort 
therefore  to  break  down  these  professional  standards  would  seriously 
affect  the  academies  and  high  schools  of  the  state,  and  we  find  the 
most  earnest  supporters  of  proper  professional  standards  in  the  prin- 
cipals of   these  schools,  who  understand  how  much  help   they  have 

« 

received  in   keeping  through  the  four-year  course  students  who  would 
otherwise  have  dropped  out  after  one  or  two  years. 

Professional  and  technical  examinations.  Study  oi  this  report 
shows  that  we  are  gaining  each  year  in  our  efforts  to  secure  a 
maximum  of  good  results   with  a  minimum   of   machinery  and  time. 
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The  number  of  examinations  has  been  steadily  reduced  while  the 
results  have  as  steadily  improved.  We  held  four  examinations  for  the 
23.042  papers  written  in  1896  while  it  required  seven  examinations  to 
take  care  of  8067,  or  one  third  the  number,  only  three  years  ago.  The 
tcstimoBy  is  practically  unanimous  that  we  are  approximating  each  year 
more  nearly  to  the  ideals  toward  which  we  have  always  aimed,  but 
which  we  shall  of  course  never  reach.  Nor  shall  we  ever  hope  to  be 
entirely  free  from  criticism,  some  of  it  from  interested  parties,  and  totally 
DDvorthy  attention,  some  of  it  from  perfectly  honest,  well-meaning 
people  who  know  so  little  of  the  details  that  they  are  betrayed  into  stat- 
ing or  believing  things  which  an  expert  recognizes  as  ridiculous.  There 
is  no  more  difficult  intellectual  work  than  to  make  a  satisfactory  exam- 
nation  paper.  I  venture  to  say,  after  eight  years  experience  with  one 
of  the  largest  systems  in  the  world,  that  no  exainination  in  any  pro- 
fessional or  technical  subject  cam  be  made  which  can  not  be  presented  to 
20  practitioners  by  a  skilful  special  advocate  who  will  secure  their  prac- 
tically unanimous  statement  that  it  is  either  too  hard  or  too  easy,  accord- 
ing as  he  submits  his  case.  Our  problem  is  to  keep  to  the  middle  course 
between  these  extremes  and  the  papers  that  are  criticized  about  equally 
as  being  too  hard  and  too  easy  are  probably  nearest  the  golden  mean. 

A  £ivohte  argument  with  critics  of  our  examinations  is  to  hold 
up  a  question  paper  as  one  which  few  regents  or  members  of  the 
legislature  could  pass.  The  absurdity  of  this  favorite  and  plausible 
newspaper  argument  will  be  seen  when  one  looks  over  our  150 
examination  subjects  to  find  one  in  which  any  considerable  number 
of  the  ablest  men  in  active  life  could  pass  an  examination.  It  is 
well  known  that  there  are  few  college  presidents  who  could  pass  all 
the  entrance  examinations  to  their  own  institutions,  and  few  pro- 
fessors who  could  do  the  same  in  many  subjects  outside  their  own 
specialty.  These  examinations,  however,  are  not  made  for  men  a 
quarter  century  away  from  the  detailed  study  of  the  subjects,  but 
for  students  fresh  from  thorough  instruction  and  whose  acquire- 
ments can  only  be  tested  by  an  examination  which  would  be  wholly 
unreasonable  for  those  20  years  out  of  school.  The  president  of  a 
great  bank  is  not  respected  less  because  some  of  his  junior  clerks 
can  count  a  bag  of  coin  or  foot  a  column  of  figures  faster  than  he. 
His  skill  in  these  lines  was  exercised  when  he  was  on  the  lower 
rounds  of  the  ladder.  These  criticisms  however  do  not  come  from 
those  who  understand  such  matters  best.  Teachers  of  many  years 
experience  recognize  the  practical*  difficulties  and  give  the  strongest 
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commendation  of  our  success  in  trying  to  avoid  them.  Ambiguities, 
catch  questions  and  everything  modifying  the  fairness  of  the  test  are 
prohibited,  and  no  service  is  more  appreciated  on  the  question  board 
than  the  detection  of  any  item  which  should  be  cut  out  because  subject 
to  fair  criticism. 

We  are  going  through  the  growing  pains  of  a  rapidly  developing 
system.  When  we  think  of  the  difficulties,  it  is  astonishing  that  the 
criticisms  have  been  so  few.  People  take  exceptional  cases  and 
attack  the  system  just  as  some  people  delight  in  attacking  the  whole 
Christian  church  because  they  find  the  life  of  some  individual  'pro- 
fessor' not  all  that  it  should  be.  All  improvements  and  all  reforms 
are  opposed  usually  at  first  by  a  majority  and  then  by  a  dwindling 
minority.  But  we  are  coming  more  and  more  to  trust  the  judg- 
ment of  specialists,  whether  engineers,  physicians  or  educators,  and 
when  99%'  of  all  those  who  study  these  problems  closely  agree 
that  nothing  has  been  done  in  generations  in  connection  with  educa- 
tion that  is  more  beneficent  in  its  influence  on  our  school  and  college 
system  and  in  the  results  for  the  public  good  than  the  establishment 
of  preliminary  and  professional  standards  on  a  creditable  basis,  we 
can  well  afford  to  ignore  the  virulent  attacks  of  the  hundredth  man 
who  insists  that  all  this  regulation  is  nonsense  and  the  true  plan  is 
to  allow  every  man  to  paint  his  name  on  a  shingle  and  have  his  profes- 
sional standing  determined  by  his  success  or  failure  in  his  work. 

It  is  specially  significant  to  find  that  while  we  have  been  setting 
the  highest  standards  in  the  country  for  matriculation,  we  have  been 
steadily  gaining  in  the  number  of  students.  We  have  thus  already 
proved  the  theory  on  which  we  have  been  working,  that  with  our 
educational  character  and  reputation  at  the  very  best  and  with  a 
strict  maintenance  of  proper  standards,  while  we  shall  lose  a  consider- 
able number  of  students  who  are  below  the  minimum  fixed,  we  shall 
gain  from  other  states  a  much  larger  number  who  are  anxious  to  get 
their  education  and  hold  their  credentials  from  the  state  that  is 
known  throughout  the  country  as  giving  the  strongest  protection  to 
higher  education  and  thus  assiuing  the  hight^st  value  to  its  diplomas 
and  degrees.  If  we  had  to  face  the  fact  that  by  maintaining  high 
standards  we  lost  heavily  in  quantity  while  gaining  in  quality,  there 
might  be  room  to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  the  advance;  but 
when  these  years  of  experiment  prove  that  we  can  gain  both  in 
quality  and  quantity,  it  ought  to  insure  the  most  enthusiastic  sup- 
port not  only  from    the    side  of  -  scholarship  but    from  the   side   of 
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practical  economics,  for  the  value  to  the  state  is  very  great  in  attract- 
ing to  it  for  their  professional  and  technical  courses  large  numbers 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  ambitious  young  men  of  the  entire 
country.  Few  realize  how  far-reaching  is  this  influence.  The  large 
sums  spent  in  this  state  during  a  student's  three  or  fom*  years  of 
residence  are  by  no  means  the  most  important  economic  considera- 
tion. These  men  form  lasting  friendships  for  our  institutions.  In 
later  years  some  remember '  them  by  substantial  gifts  and  legacies. 
In  turn,  they  are  ambitious  to  send  their  own  children  and  the  most 
promising  of  their  friends'  to  their  old  schools  in  which  they  take  so 
much  pride.  A  wise  man,  though  he  had  not  the  least  interest 
m  educational  advancement,  would  be  easily  convinced  that  it  would 
pay  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  help  on  this  modern  movement  which 
is  giving  New  York  so  great  a  preeminence  in  the  sisterhood  of 
states. 

Law   schools.      An    examination    of  the    summaries    shows    the 
rapidity  with  which  this  profession  is  settling  upon  three  years  as  the 
proper  minimum  standard  for  the  regular  course.    We  find  however  in 
eight  institutions  provision  by  which  the  three-year  course  may  be  com- 
pleted in  two  by  taking  specially  severe  examinations  that  shall  vouch 
for  thorough  work,  or  by  taking  50  %  more  instruction  in  each  of  the 
two  years ;  or  in  some  cases,  as  at  Boston,  by  taking  honors  in  all  ex- 
aminations.    We  find  also  the  practice  of  allowing  one  year  in  the  pro- 
fessional course  to  students  who  have  given  four  years  to  college  studies 
after  completing  the  work  of  a  registered  high  school.     This  idea  is 
growing,  and  I  believe  is  beneficial  alike  to  the  professional  school  and 
the  college.     It  stimulates  a  growing  number  to  finish  a  college  com'se  * 
before  entering  on  their  technical  studies,  and  the  technical  school  gets 
a  full  equivalent  for  the  year  it  concedes  in  the  broader  view  and  greater 
capacity  for  study  and  for  successful  work  in  afterlife  of  those  who  have 
given  the  extra  four  years  to  thorough  preparation. 

At  the  University  convocation  of  1893  Pres.  Schurman  summed  up 
the  long  discussion  of  the  matter  by  sayiDg :  '  On  what  condition 
shall  the  LL.  B  degree  be  granted  ?  Shall  it  be  granted  after  two, 
three  or  four  years  of  study  ?  From  all  that  I  have  heard  this  morning, 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  who  represent  these  schools  is 
that  the  period  -of  study  in  our  law  schools  should  be  lenghtened. 
Where  it  is  now  two  years  it  should  if  possible  be  made  three,  and  per- 
haps in  a  few  where  it  is  three  years  it  should  be  made  four.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  conditions  exist  which  constitute  an  effectual  obstacle  to 
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the  raising  ot  the  standard  for  the  LL.  B.  degree.*  In  the  meantime 
Cornell  university  has  lengthened  its  own  law  school  course  from  two  to 
three  years,  and  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  ii,  1896,  Pres.  Schurman  says :  'Per- 
sonally I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  raising  the  standards  of  professional 
education,  and  at  the  present  time  of  legal  education  specially.' 

Medicine.  Study  of  the  tables  of  examinations  for  the  past  five 
years  shows  the  need  of  one  minor  change  in  the  law.  At  present  each 
board  marks  the  papers  of  the  candidates  belonging  to  its  particular 
school  of  medicine.  In  1892  the  rejections  were  8.9%,  2.5%  and  50% 
for  the  three  schools  of  medicine.  Four  years  later  the  figures  for  the 
same  boards  were  27.7%,  19.6^  and  5.5%.  After  due  allowance  is 
made  for  certain  changes,  it  is  obvious  that  the  result  is  somewhat 
dependent  on  the  attitude  of  a  board  toward  its  own  candidates,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  decided  improvement  if  the  papers  were  marked  not  by 
those  interested  in  having  a  creditable  showing  for  those  particular  candi- 
dates, but  by  examiners  who  should  have  absolutely  no  knowledge  of 
i^hether  they  were  marking  candidates  of  their  own  school  of  practice  or 
of  a  rival.  The  change  could  be  easily  made  by  having  all  the  papers 
delivered  to  a  single  committee  representing  the  three  boards  jointly,  to 
be  marked  regardless  of  school  affiliations.  The  papers  in  materia  medica^ 
therapeutics  and  practice  would  of  coiu^e  be  marked  by  an  examiner  of 
the  school  specified  by  the  candidate,  but  in  the  other  six  subjects  the 
rating  would  be  by  a  single  board  in  conformity  with  the  plain  intention 
of  the  law,  which  provides  that  so  far  as  possible  the  examinations  in 
these  subjects  shall  be  the  same.  The  questions  are  now  identical. 
All  papers  in  each  subject  should  be  marked  by  the  same  examiner,, 
who  has  no  more  knowledge  of  the  school  to  which  the  candidates 
belong  than  he  has  in  the  past  had  knowledge  of  the  individuals.  Our 
rules  are  so  very  strict  that  if  by  any  accident  the  examiner  learns  the 
identity  of  the  writer  of  a  paper,  which  bears  merely  a  number  to  which 
he  has  no  key,  he  must  stop  work  and  return  that  paper  to  the  office  to 
be  sent  to  some  other  examiner.  It  is  a  curious  anomaly  that  when  so 
much  pains  is  taken  in  all  these  details  we  are  compelled  by  law  to  teU 
the  examiner  to  which  school  of  practice  each  candidate  belongs.  I 
believe  all  three  schools  would  heartily  approve  this  proposed  change, 
because  it  would  free  them  from  possible  criticism  and  put  every  student 
on  an  exact  equality  with  no  prejudice  either  for  or  against  because  ot 
his  connection  with  any  particular  school  of  practice. 

Growth,    Our  statistics  show  that  with  the  recent  growth  of  76X  in 
the  number  of  examination  papers  sent  to  the  University  for  review,  the 
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ippropriation  by  the  legislature  has  grown  only  23%.  As  we  have  by 
constant  study  reduced  the  cost  of  doing  this  work  to  the  lowest  possible 
timit  without  sacrificing  its  quality,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  continue 
the  fall  work  without  a  material  increase  in  appropriation.  If  this  is  not 
granted  we  shall  certainly  be  compelled  to  omit  the  March  examination, 
and  even  then  the  papers  for  January  and  June  will  exceed  those  previ- 
ously received  from  November,  January,  March  and  June  together. 

The  most  significant  work  of  the  year  is  the  confirmation  by  the 
legislature  of  the  policy  established  in  1895  of  increasing  the  state 
appropriation  for  grants  to  high  schools  and  academies  to  correspond 
to  the  growth  in  the  number  of  schools  and  pupils.  For  a  period  of 
seven  years  the  state  has  been  steadily  increasing  the  requirements 
of  preliminary  education  for  entering  the  various  professions.  No 
work  ever  done  by  the  University  in  the  112  years  of  its  existence 
has  been  more  commended.  More  than  20  different  states  have 
within  the  last  three  years  copied  more  or  less  from  our  methods, 
and  the  example  set  by  New  York  is  evidently  bound  to  be  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  country.  Most  people,  however,  in  their 
commendations  dwell  on  the  benefit  to  the  public  because  of  the  im- 
proved standards  of  professional  service.  The  high  schools  and 
academies  are  beginning  to  realize  that  a  still  greater  gain  from  the 
new  laws  and  ordinances  is  the  influence  on  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  state.  Our  statistics  show  a  record  unequaled  in  educational 
history  in  this  country  in  the  percentage  of  pupils  who  have  during 
these  years  been  induced  to  complete  their  course  instead  of 
dropping  out  after  one  or  two  years  as  has  been  so  largely  the 
ctistom  heretofore.  Parents,  teachers  and  the  students  themselves 
now  understand  that  if  they  hope  at  any  time  in  the  future  to 
enter  any  of  these  desirable  callings,  they  must  in  some  way 
contrive  to  complete  the  preparatory  course  now  demanded.  This 
influence  in  leveling  up  the  standards  of  secondary  education 
throughout  the  state  is  even  more  important  than  the  great  gain  on  the 
professional  side,  though  that  is  worthy  of  all  the  commendation  it  has 
received. 

Greatly  increased  work  is  being  done  by  our  high  schools  and 
academies  on  account  of  these  professional  requirements  and  their 
influence  on  many  of  the  pupils  who  have  not  decided  to  enter  any 
of  the  professions  but  who  feel  the  importance  of  being  qualified 
for  so  doing  if  it  should  seem  desirable  later  in  life  and  so  go  on 
with  higher  studies.     In  recognition  of  this  the  legislature  has  added 
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$ioo  a  year  for  each  one  of  these  schools  to  the  amount  previously 
granted  from  state  funds.  Nothing  could  have  done  more  to  en- 
courage thoughtful  students  of  second ar}'  schools  in  this  state,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  historian  of  education  will  hereafter  point 
to  this  action  and  the  improvements  due  to  it  as  the  most  significant 
advance  in  the  history  of  our  high  schools  and  academies. 

In  looking  over  the  work  of  the  year  as  a  whole,  while  I.  still  find 
many  details  in  which  we  hope  to  make  farther  improvements,  it  is 
clear  that  no  year  has  been  on  the  whole  more  satisfactory  in  the  work- 
ings of  the  examination  department. 

EXTENSION   DEPARTMENT 

.  The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  extension  department  is  as  usual  in  four 
divisions :  public  libraries,  extension  teaching,  summer  schools  and  study 
clubs. 

■ 

Public  libraries.  In  the  public  libraries  division,  the  report  (Ex- 
tension bulletin  20)  shows  that  134  libraries  have  been  visited,  of  which 
62  had  not  been  previously  reached.  Of  these,  20  received  university- 
charters  within  the  year,  three  were  admitted  with  existing  charters  and 
ID  others  were  registered  as  maintaining  a  proper  standard.  50  of  the 
visited  libraries  received  public  library  money.  There  were  19  more 
inspections  than  in  the  previous  year. 

A  new  and  important  part  of  this  work  is  that  of  visiting  the  state  hos- 
pitals at  the  request  of  the  commission  in  lunacy  to  obtain  mformation 
on  which  to  act  in  furnishing  books  to  these  institutions  under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  *  insanity  law  *  of  1896.  After  consultation  a  library  of  500 
books  and  35  periodicals  was  selected  for  use  in  the  state  hospitals  and  a 
list  of  them  was  published  in  classified  arrangement  as  Extension 
bulletin  18. 

118  libraries  and  institutes  are  now  fully  incorporated  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Three  of  these  were  originally  chartered  by  special  acts  of 
legislature,  20  werejincorporated  under  general  laws  and  97  now  hold 
standard  University  charters,  two  having  been  reincorporated.  48  of  the 
charters  are  provisional  for  five  years  from  the  date  of  grant  indicating 
that  the  property,  including  books,  is  not  yet  valued  at  $1000.  These 
118  Hbraries  are  located  in  47  counties  and  contain  327,310  volumes,  or 
68,884  more  than  in  1895.  Their  circulation  for  the  year  has  reached 
988,471  volumes. 

The  rules  for  granting  public  money  have  been  formulated  during  the 
year  and  are  printed  in  full  in  the  department  report.     Under  these  rules 
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the  money  available  for  subsidies  was  exhausted  in  May  1896.  Of  the 
29  applications  then  remaining,  27  of  which  aggregated  $3,942,  15  were 
approved  but  filed  unpaid  till  the  next  fiscal  year.  If  these  could  have 
been  paid  within  the  year  the  total  grants  would  have  been  $17,688.59 
to  118  libraries ;  an  increase  of  32  libraries  and  $3,189.56  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  average  payment  was  $151  to  each  library  as  com- 
pared with  $168,  $167  and  $158  in  the  three  preceding  years.  The 
amount  sufficient  in  1893  when  40  libraries  were  in  a  position  to  claim 
state  aid  was  quite  insufficient  in  1896  when  118  libraries  asked  and  154 
libraries  were  entitled  to  ask  the  recognition  of  public  service. 

The  traveling  library  system  continues  to  be  a  subject  of  marked 
interest  both  within  and  without  the  state.  Sample  libraries  in  working 
order  have  by  request  been  exhibited  in  New  York  city,  Newark,  N.  J., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Cleveland,  O.  Book  cases  as 
samples  have  been  sent  to  Philadelphia  and  to  Hampton  institute,  Va« 

Withm  the  state,  253  traveling  libraries  prepared  for  general  circula- 
tion with  annotated  catalogues  and  charging  outfit  have  been  lent  during 
the  year,  as  compared  with  154  lent  during  the  preceding  year,  a  gain  of 
66%.  Besides  these  125  libraries  including  8275  volumes  have"" been 
selected  and  lent  to  registered  centers,  clubs  and  other  organizations. 
The  summary  of  the  use  of  the  Capitol  library  shows  that  345  readers 
have  drawn  out  6845  volumes.  No  separate  record  is  kept  of  the  use  of 
the  books  bought  for  lending  to  institutions  in  the  University  as  these 
are  included  in  the  state  library  reports. 

The  report  of  the  public  libraries  division  also  contains  besides  these 
statements  of  work  done  a  summary  of  general  library  interests,  showing 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  library  legislation,  the  subjects 
under  discussion  at  the  various  library  conferences  of  the  year,  and  a  list 
of  the  best  books  for  1895  for  a  village  library  made  up  by  combining 
the  vote  of  15  librarians  selected  as  expert  judges.  To  the  report  of  the 
division  is  appended  a  table  giving  information  in  regard  to  806  New 
York  libraries  with  various  comparative  tabulated  summaries,  showing  a 
gratifying  increase  in  appreciation  on  the  part  of  library  managers  as 
well  as  readers,  of  the  value  of  public  libraries  in  the  educational  life  of 
the  community. 

Extension  teaching.  The  extension  teaching  division  finishes  its 
fifth  year  of  activity  in  1896,  and  while  in  the  beginning  this  included 
the  only  work  done  by  the  department  it  is  now  coordinate  with  the 
important  work  of  the  library,  «study  club,  and  summer  school  divisions, 
with  a  fifth,  that  of  correspondence  teaching,  to  be  added  as  soon  as  the 
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work  demands  its  separation  into  an  independent  division.  In  order  to 
test  the  progress  of  the  last  five  years  a  series  of  questions  was  sent  to 
each  local  secretary,  and  the  returns  ofier  an  instructive  study  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  local  organization  of  extension  centers.  This  dis- 
cussion is  followed  by  notes  of  progress  at  centers  outside  New  York. 

Summer  schools.  The  report  of  the  summer  school  division  calls 
attention  to  the  growing  custom  among  students  and  others  of  literary 
tastes  of  spending  part  of  the  summer  in  attendance  on  special  courses  of 
instruction.  One  new  summer  school  in  New  York  is  reported  from 
Lake  Placid  where  a  French  recreation  class  for  girls  is  held  under  the 
direction  of  Mile  Debray-Longchamp.  A  new  feature  of  the  summer 
school  bulletin  is  a  list  of  summer  conferences  and  conventions  of  1897 
{s^^  Extension  bulletin  19,  p.  67-71)  which  publication  made  in  May  was 
of  interest  and  service  to  educators  in  planning  vacation  trips.  A  tabu- 
lated report  of  251  summer  schools  is  appended  to  the  bulletin. 

Study  dubs.  The  study  club  division  reports  122  registered  clubs, 
an  increase  of  58  during  the  year.  SS  of  these  clubs  borrowed  traveling 
libraries.  Three  reading  circles  are  also  reported,  two  of  which  were 
added  during  the  last  year.  The  reports  from  the  individual  clubs  ar  e 
followed  by  some  account  of  similar  work  in  other  states  and  to  this  is 
appended  a  statistical  table  giving  details  in  regard  to  each  club  report- 
ing. An  investigation  of  this  table  will  show  that  this  division  reaches 
all  classes  of  students  and  gives  help  in  the  study  of  the  most  varied 
subjects.  Study  club  libraries  are  in  use  both  in  the  large  cities  and  in 
small  isolated  communities,  some  of  the  most  satisfactory  results  being 
attained  in  remote  country  villages  where  the  club  and  the  traveling 
library  which  it  brings  are  among  the  few  diversions  from  the  ordinary 
daily  routine. 

Fuller  details  with  regard  to  each  of  the  divisions  referred  to  will  be 
found  in  Extension  bulletins  18-22  which  should  be  consulted  by  those 
interested. 

STATE  UBBABT 

Detailed  information  regarding  the  staff  is  given  on  p.  riQ,  finances  on 
p.  r28,  and  library  publications  and  printing  on  p.  1^4.  and  r35. 

Growth.  The  library  has  grown  from  190,426  volumes  reported  last 
year  to  198,490  in  the  state  library  proper,  with  20,865  volumes  in  the 
traveling  and  extension  libraries  and  138,092  duplicates,  bringing  the 
grand  total  up  to  357,447.  The  additions  of  the  year  were  20,048.  Of 
these  only  3040  volumes  and  50  pamphlets  were  bought.  5018  vol- 
umes and  11,934  pamphlets  came  in  by  gifts  and  exchange,  including 
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1 102  Tolumes  made  by  binding  pamphlets  and  975  by  binding  serials. 
This  is  a  remarkable  record  for  a  state  library,  which  usually  receives  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  gifts  than  the  ordinary  public  or  college  library. 
Duing  the  year  56,382  cards  have  been  added  to  the  official  catalogues : 
17,219  author,  61 1 1  title,  and  13,052  subject  cards.  The  present  com- 
positioD  of  the  library  is  shown  in  detail  in  the  library  report  where 
under  each  of  the  100  main  divisions  of  the  library  are  given  the  total 
rolumes  now  on  hand,  the  number  added  during  the  year,  with  their 
cost,  the  cost  of  serials  in  that  subject  for  the  year,  and  also  the  total 
subject  cards  and  the  number  added  for  the  year.  Such  a  table  enables 
any  one  interested  to  study  the  development  of  the  library  and  is  a  pro- 
tection against  the  one  sided  growth  that  sometimes  takes  place  without 
any  of  the  responsible  officers  realizing  the  facts.  This  constitution  of 
the  library  is  shown  in  the  10  main  classes  as  follows : 
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17,878 

1,858 

18,889 

28,176 

8,640 

10,686 

18,179 

X,684 

U,076 


148,096 


Added 


688 

08 

711 

8,906 

99 

689 

1,614 
178 
481 
986 


8.064 


Cost 


$860  00 
60  91 

886  91 

4,786  94 

•      4640 

478  09 
8,607  66 

466  64 

186  60 
1,668  88 


$10,689  48 


Serials 
cost 


$688  78 

88  98 

58  86 

1,065  80 

88  16 

868  86 

616  48 

68  86 

10  98 

188  96 


$8,840  88 
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Total 


88,878 


Added 


4,978 

696 

1,087 

118 

8,647 

606 

18,448 

996 

1,800 

198 

8,198 

668 

6,861 

1,065 

1,844 

684 

10.578 

6,845 

81,606 

8,089 

18,068 


The  figures  in  the  six  columns  above  are  made  up  as  follows :  the 
library  was  roughly  classified  at  the  time  of  its  reorganization  in  1889, 
and  the  count  of  the  shelf  list  or  inventory  showed  the  volumes  in  each 
of  the  TO  classes.  Each  year  the  accession  book  shows  the  number  added 
to  each  class  and  the  total  of  the  first  column  is  made  by  adding  the 
additions  of  the  year  to  the  total  of  the  previous  year.  The  second 
column  is  an  exact  count  firom  the  accession  book  from  October  i  to 
September  30  of  each  year  and  the  third  column  gives  the  actual  cost 
of  these  additions  as  recorded  in  the  accession  book.  The  fourth  col- 
umn is  taken  from  the  serial  clerk's  records  and  is  the  total  paid  for  sub- 
scriptions for  the  serials  for  the  year  in  each  subject  but  does  not  include 
tho  cost  of  binding  nor  does  it  include  the  back  volumes  bought  to  com- 
plete sets  which  are  put  on  the  accession  book  and  included  with  the 
roiunies  added.  The  fifth  and  sixth  columns  are  made  up  like  the  first 
^  second^  the  sixth  being  the  accurate  count  returned  by  the  curator 
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of  the  card  catalogues  of  the  number  of  new  cards  put  in  each  year.  This 
is  added  to  the  total  of  the  previous  year  made  originally  by  actual  count 
of  the  cards  in  the  catalogue.  The  only  discrepancy  will  be  for  the 
occasional  cards  consolidated  or  withdrawn.  The  great  discrepancy  of 
the  table  appears  in  the  first  column  where  we  show  a  total  of  over 
50,000  volumes  less  than  our  general  statistics.  This  is  because  our 
great  law  library  including  the  books  on  political  science  and  adminis- 
tration, has  not  yet  been  incorporated  in  the  regular  card  catalogues 
nor  in  the  totals  for  sociology  which  would  be  swelled  to  over  8o,ooa 
volumes.  This  fieldj  however,  is  the  one  that  most  vitally  concerns  the 
state  and  oiu*  most  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  these 
subjects  of  practical  utility  to  the  various  departments  of  the  state 
government. 

Our  library,  as  might  be  expected,  outside  its  speciality  of  sociology^ 
has  most  volumes  in  history,  which  is  very  closely  allied.  Our  large 
medical  library  of  6856  volumes,  and  that  of  agriculture,  2402,  brings  up 
the  total  of  the  useful  arts  to  18,179.  This  is  a  field  seldom  well  repre- 
sented in  local  libraries  and  we  therefore  feel  it  doubly  important  to 
have  all  needed  books  available  at  Albany  so  that  the  local  libraries 
when  necessary  can  borrow  them  for  temporary  use. 

Law.  The  law  library,  which  includes  not  only  the  books  classified 
in  the  tables  as  law,  but  allied  subjects  constantly  used  in  connection 
with  them,  grew  during  the  year  from  53,916  volumes  to  55,948.  817  of 
these  new  books  were  bought  and  121 5  were  gifts  or  exchanges.  No 
less  than  1607  of  these  additions  were  continuations  of  sets  already  on 
the  shelves.  Our  library  is  holding  its  own  as  the  best  general  law 
library  in  the  country. 

Duplicates.  In  the  duplicate  collection,  1292  bound  and  10,162 
unbound  volumes  have  been  added  during  the  year.  With  the  estimated 
100,000  volumes  boxed  which  can  not  be  accurately  counted  till  our  new 
shelving  is  provided,  we  have  now  138,092  duplicate  volumes  of  which 
16,323  are  in  sociology  and  9446  in  useful  arts,  while  in  philology  we 
have  only  159,  in  literature,  241,  and  in  fine  arts,  364. 

Loans.  The  monthly  record  of  loans  shows,  as  is  usual  all  over  the 
world,  the  largest  circulation  in  the  month  of  March.  By  subjects, 
literature  leads  with  34%,  while  history  with  24%'  and  sociology  with 
15%  are  second  and  third.  In  the  Capitol  library  March  is  also  the 
largest  month  and  80^  of  the  reading  is  in  literature,  history  following 
with  13^.  As  only  the  highest  class  of  books  is  supplied  from  this 
library,  it  is  very  gratitying  to  find  so  much  good  literature  read  by  the 
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special  class  for  whom  this  library  was  provided.  The  wisdom  of  estab- 
lishing it  is  constantly  confirmed  by  our  observation  of  its  use. 

Binding.  In  new  work  our  bindery  turned  out  1683  volumes  in  half 
morocco,  150  half  duck,  503  cloth,  207  American  Russia,  or  a  total  of 
2543  volumes,  which  would  have  cost  us  at  Ipwest  contract  prices 
$2586.45.  Besides  this,  other  work  done  in  the  bindery  brought  the 
total  product  up  to  $3562.16.  The  report  shows  that  after  allowing  10% 
for  depreciation  of  machinery,  we  have  made  a  net  gain  of  $166  09  for 
the  year,  making  the  total  gain  since  the  bindery  was  started  $428.41, 
thus  proving  that  we  have  secured  a  better  quality  of  work,  greater  pro- 
tection against  loss  by  fire,  and  the  convenience  of  having  the  books 
accessible  in  our  building,  all  not  only  without  loss  but  with  a  little  actual 
gain  to  the  state. 

Exchangees.  In  the  department  of  systematic  exchanges  we  have  sent 
out  10,312  volumes,  or  nearly  three  times  as  many  as  were  sent  out  in 
1 89 1.  This  growth  is  in  spite  of  our  repeated  revisions  of  the  list  to 
avoid  sending  publications  where  they  are  no  longer  specially  valued. 

ArdliTist.  The  archivist  reports  that  he  has  sent  out  260  certifi- 
cates for  the  use  of  members  of  the  various  patriotic  societies,  his  time 
having  been  almost  entirely  occupied  in  researches  necessary  to  answer 
these  questions. 

Library  school.  The  register  of  the  first  10  years  of  the  Library 
school  appended  to  the  current  library  report  will  be  a  revelation  to 
those  who  have  not  watched  the  development  of  professional  training  for 
librarians.  Our  school  was  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Those 
familiar  with  the  subject  say  that  there  has  never  been  a  professional 
school  established  that  has  had  so  remarkable  a  history  in  the  demand 
for  the  services  of  its  graduates  and  in  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  best  work  of  the  country  in  its  first  decade. 
Lack  of  room  to  accommodate  more  than  30  students  at  a  time  has  com- 
pelled OS  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  keeping  the  numbers  down  and 
has  done  much  to  encourage  the  formation  of  library  training  classes  at 
Pratt  institute  in  Brooklyn,  Drexel  institute  in  Philadelphia  and  Armour 
institnte  in  Chicago,  and  as  a  part  of  the  summer  schools  at  Amherst  col- 
lege and  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  not  to  mention  a  half  dozen  uni- 
versities or  libraries  where  regular  instruction  to  a  limited  extent  is  given 
in  library  economy. 

Comparative  legislation.  The  legislative  bulletin  issued  separately 
and  included  cacli  year  in  the  library  report  continues  to  be  found  in- 
creasingly useful  by  those  interested  in  comparative  legislation  in  all 
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parts  of  the  world.  Every  year  numerous  students  of  public  affairs  learn 
for  the  first  time  the  practical  value  of  the  publication  and  bear  witness 
to  the  service  it  renders  in  making  better  statutes  not  alone  in  New  York 
but  in  other  states. 

Appropriations.  The  use  of  the  library  has  been  rapidly  increasing 
ever  since  the  reorganization  of  the  University  in  1889.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  meet  adequately  the  demands  of  the  public  without  an  in- 
crease in  the  appropriations,  which  have  remained  the  same  as  they  were 
fixed  seven  years  ago  when  the  work  was  so  much  less.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  recommend  that  the  necessity  of  increased  funds  be  urgently 
represented  to  the  next  legislature. 

STATE  MUSBUM 

The  work  of  the  museum  continues  to  be  crippled  by  lack  of  a  suitable 
building  where  its  collections  may  be  safely  exhibited  and  of  needed 
assistants  to  do  its  work ;  but  the  small  staff  has  done  the  best  possible 
under  the  circumstances. 

Dr  Lintner,  the  state  entomologist,  has  received  and  replied  to  750 
letters  of  inquiry  regarding  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  and  has 
besides  published  5 1  different  articles  in  scientific,  agricultural  and  other 
journals  where  the  information  would  be  most  valuable  to  the  public. 
His  illustrated  bulletin  recently  published  on  the  San  Jos6  scale  is  recog- 
nized as  of  great  practical  value  to  the  nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  oi 
the  state. 

The  state  botanist  has  completed  for  publication  his  invaluable  report 
on  the  edible  and  poisonous  mushrooms  besides  carrying  forward  his 
investigations  and  adding  largely  to  the  state  herbarium. 

Dr  Merrill,  the  director  of  the  museum,  has  brought  out  another  edi- 
tion of  the  economic  map  showing  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of 
the  state,  and  its  practical  value  is  widely  recognized.  Under  his  direc- 
tion Mr  Heinrich  Ries  has  prepared  a  bulletin  on  the  clay  industries  ot 
New  York  with  maps  and  information  which  shows  the  economic  value 
to  a  very  large  class  of  citizens  of  the  work  conducted  by  the  state 
museum.  Prof,  J.  F.  Kemp  of  Columbia  has  also  brought  out  under 
Dr  Merrill's  direction  a  report  on  the  geology  of  Moriah  and  Essex 
townships  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  including  the  geology 
of  the  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Henry.  The  director  of  the 
museum  is  steadily  investigating  the  sources  of  road  material  in  this 
state  with  a  view  to  publishing  another  of  these  eminently  practical 
bulletins. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  appropriation  for  last  year  for  the 
maseum  was  only  $6720,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $900  for  salaries  alone 
without  allowance  for  traveling  expenses  of  the  director,  botanist  and  en- 
tomologist. The  legislature  should  correct  this  injustice  to  officers  who 
are  rendering  such  valuable  service  to  the  state. 

The  30  carloads  of  exhibits  returned  from  the  world's  fair  are  still 
suffering  from  lack  of  an  appropriation  to  open  and  arrange  them.  The 
director  has  been  instructed  to  protect  them  against  serious  injury  as  far 
as  practicable  without  incurring  expenses  above  $500. 

Prof.  William  Morris  Davis  of  Harvard  university,  at  the  request  of 
the  regents  is  preparing  a  bulletin  as  an  aid  to  the  more  interesting  and 
profitable  study  of  geography  in  the  state  of  New  York.  It  is  hoped  to 
stimulate  in  this  way  a  more  satisfactory  treatment  of  this  important  sub- 
ject in  the  schools  under  the  regents'  supervision. 

The  legislature  has  finally  appropriated  $5000  for  the  department  of 
archeology,  and  the  honorary  curator,  A.  G.  Richmond,  president  of  the 
Dational  bank  at  Canajoharie,  is  collecting  for  the  state  where  it  can  be 
done  most  advantageously,  the  relics  of  the  Six  Nations,  so  that  we  shall 
soon  possess  a  creditable  Indian  museum. 

EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS 

Colleges  and  preparatory  schools.  The  ninth  annual  convention 
of  the  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle 
states  and  Maryland  met  at  Lafayette  college  Friday  and  Saturday, 
November  29-30.  The  two  days  were  given  up  to  three  central  topics, 
*The  aim  and  method  of  college  work  in  French  and  German,*  *The 
sipificance  of  Herbart  for  secondary  and  higher  education,'  *  Teaching 
of  the  classics :  are  we  sacrificing  the  humanistic  to  the  linguistic  ? ' 
Prcs.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  deUvered  one  of  the  ablest 
president's  addresses  which  the  association  has  yet  had,  on  the  subject 
*Is  there  a  new  education  ? ' 

The  wisdom  of  confining  the  meeting  to  the  three  central  topics  was 
justified  by  the  excellence  of  the  papers  and  discussions.  The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  two  days  following 
Thanksgiving.  The  institutions  in  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  are  being  more  and  more  represented  at  this  important  meeting. 

Associated  academic  principals.  The  nth  annual  conference  was 
held  at  the  S3rracuse  high  school  December  26-27  ^^^  maintained  the 
remarkable  record  of  preceding  years  for  attendance  and  practical  inter- 
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est.  The  most  important  discussions  of  the  meeting  were  on  *What 
modifications  of  the  Ainsworth  law  ought  this  association  to  advocate  ?  ' 
After  30  speeches  in  the  discussion  which  opened  the  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day and  closed  it  Friday  morning,  the  sentiment  was  formulated  in  a 
resolution  showing  that  in  spite  of  the  warmth  of  discussion  there  was 
practical  agreement  that  the  good  features  of  the  law  should  be  main- 
tained and  certain  objectionable  features  eliminated.  The  resolution 
adopted  was : 

Resolved^  That  this  body  of  academic  principals  at  its  regular  holiday 
conference  desires  to  put  itself  on  record  as  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
beneficent  purposes  of  the  Ainsworth  law,  but  is  earnestly  in  favor  of 
certain  modifications  in  detail  which  shall  not  interfere  with  the  moral 
integrity  of  the  law. 

The  other  principal  discussions  were  on  the  following  topics : 

*  Has  the  compulsory  education  law  met  the  expectation  of  its  pro- 
moters ?  ',  *  What  is  the  best  way  to  teach  geometry  ? ',  *  Teachers  train- 
ing classes :  are  the  requirements  for  admission  too  severe  ?  are  the  time 
and  work  requirements  too  exacting  ?  under  the  present  requirements  is 
the  compensation  adequate  ?  *  *  Best  methods  of  rhetorical  work  in 
union  schools.'  The  constitution  of  the  association  was  amended  so  that 
any  principal  or  ex-principal  of  a  secondary  school  may  become  a 
member  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar.  Heretofore 
ex-principals  must  have  had  experience  of  at  least  five  years. 

A  strong  committee  was  appointed  in  the  interest  of  uniform  require- 
ments for  entrance  to  the  colleges,  and  new  committees  on  syllabus  and 
on  legislation  were  created.  A  resolution  was  passed  unanimously  that 
'  as  a  body  of  academic  principals  we  stand  opposed  to  any  bill  pro- 
viding for  uniform  text-books  in  New  York  state.* 

The  Syracuse  meeting  is  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  interesting  of  educational  gatherings.  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  Columbia,  Union,  Vassar,  Alfred  and  Cornell  were  the  only 
colleges  represented  by  delegates.  The  work  of  the  preparatory  school 
is  so  vitally  important  to  the  colleges  that  it  would  seem  worth  while  for 
more  of  them  to  send  delegates  to  the  annual  conference  of  academic 
principals  where  they  have  always  a  cordial  welcome. 

University  convocation.  The  34th  University  convocation  was 
held  June  24-26  in  the  senate  chamber  as  usual.  The  most  important 
discussions  were  a  series  on  science  study,  on  the  library  interests  of 
the  University  and  on  the  omission  of  the  March  examinations.  The 
half  dozen  papers  on  different  phases  of  library  work  made  the  most 
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important  session  in  this  field  in  the  history  of  convocation.  The  an- 
nual address  was  delivered  by  Pres.  Charles  DeGarnio  of  Swarthmore 
college  on  'Culture  epochs  in  education,'  and  admirable  papers  from 
William  Houston  of  Canada  and  Sec.  Frank  A.  Hill  of  the  Massachu- 
setts board  of  education  were  read  on  the  best  methods  of  state  inspec- 
tion of  schools.  The  full  proceedings  are  given  in  Regents  bulletin  36, 
in  which  a  summary  of  the  sessions  and  of  the  action  taken  will  be 
found  m  the  first  nine  pages. 


The  year  as  a  whole  has  been  one  of  substantial  and  satisfactory  pro- 
gress in  the  many  lines  of  work  now  under  the  supervision  of  the 
regents  of  the  University.  We  are  still  embarrassed  by  occupying 
quarters  not  folly  completed,  and  the  growth  of  our  work  is  beyond  the 
provision  of  the  legislature  for  workers  and  for  their  necessary  expenses, 
but  a  carefol  examination  of  the  field  gives  abundant  cause  for  gratifica- 
tion that  in  spite  of  obstacles  so  much  substantial  and  satisfactory  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  last  academic  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Melvil  Dewey 

Secretary 
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The  superior  figure  pointB  to  the  exact  place  on  the  page  in  ninths ;  e.  g.  39* 
means  four  ninths  of  the  way  down  page  39.    Dates  are  printed  in  italics. 


Abbreviations  for  dates,  14*. 

Academic  departments,  admissions, 
42^-45;  number  aud  aggiregate  at- 
tendance, 52-53;  expenditures,  53; 
property,  total  value,  63. 

Academic  examinations,  report  on,  72*- 

73«. 

Academic  fund,  expenditures,  tables, 
24S,  25«;  increased,  792,  79«-80i. 

Academies,  appropriation,  79«,  .79«-80i ; 
changed  to  high  schools,  38>;  char- 
ters granted,  42M3;  basis  of  gradu- 
ation, 69^;  effect  of  professional  re- 
quirements on  attendance,  74^,  79* ; 
average  students  per  teacher,  69^; 
statistics ;  expenditures,  53 ;  num- 
ber and  aggregate  attendance,  52-53 ; 
financial  summaries,  60-67;  property, 
total  value,  53.  See  also  Secondary 
schools. 

Administrative  department,  expendi- 
tures, tables,  24*,  26^;  state  museum, 
expenditures,  tables,  25«,  27*-282; 
publications,  342  • 

staff;  15L-165 ;  table  of  changes,  22«; 
summary  of  changes,  23;  average 
salary,  24*. 

Admissions,  tables,  42-47. 

Agriculture,  library  on,  84*. 

Albany,  bill  to^provide  for  removal  of 
Union  college  to,  37^. 

Alcohol,  instruction  on  effects  of,  law 
amended,  33*. 

Altmar  union  school.  Sand  Bank  union 
school  becomes,  44*. 


American  literature,  increase  of  answer 
papers,  72^. 

American  museum  of  natural  history, 
bonds  for  addition  to  building,  39^. 

American  society  of  aits  and  sciences, 
dissolution,  44*. 

Answer  papers,  per  cent  allowed,  72*. 

Appropriations,  tables,  25^ ;  for  exam- 
inations, 78*-792;  for  high  schools 
and  academies,  79>,  79M01 ;  for  state 
library,  86S;  for  state  museum,  871^; 
for  Indian  museum,  87*. 

Archivist,  report  of,  85*. 

Associated  academic  principals,  con- 
ference, 87»-88*. 

Aubnrn,  tax  for  Seymour  library  asso- 
ciation, 39*. 

Bindery,  report  on,  85^ ; 

employees,   20*;      summary      of 
changes,  23 ;  average  salary,  24*. 

Bostwick,  Regent  W:  L.,  death  of, 
11*. 

Botanist,  state,  expenses,  27^. 

Brooklyn  free  public  library,  appro- 
priation for  founding,  39*. 

Brooklyn  mnseum  of  art  and  scienoe, 
bonds  for  building,  39''. 

Bulletins,  eee  Examination  bulletins ; 
Extension  bulletins ;  Legislative  bul- 
letins;  Regents  bulletins;  State 
museum  bulletins. 

Capitol  library,  use,  81*. 
Certified  public  accountants,  tee  Pub- 
lic accountants. 
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Cbamberlain  instiiate  leased  to  Ran- 
dolph union  free  scbool,  44'. 

Cbarten,  tablee,  42-47;  amended,  44^; 
Tevoked,  44*. 

Cleanen  employed  in  state  library,  16^. 

Clement,  A.  G.,  institutions  iuspected 
by,  49s. 

Cobb,  C:  N.,  iostitntions  inspected  by, 
491. 

Cohoes  masonio  temple  association 
library,  incorporation,  39^. 

College  coaneil,  iSg^,  12i. 

College  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in- 
creased appropriation,  37^. 

CoUeges,  le^cislation  affecting,  37>; 
charteTS  granted,  42^-43 ;  geographic 
distribution  of  students,  56-57; 

statistics;  days  in  session,  W ;  ex- 
penditures, 53;  financial  summaries, 
69-67;  number  and  aggregate  attend- 
anee,  52-63;  property,  total  valne, 
53;    summary   of   statistics,   58-59. 

Colleges  and  preparatory  schools,  eon- 
Tention,  87*. 

Conmitteea,  $ee  College  council;  Con- 
▼oeation  council ;  Library  council ; 
Principals  council ;  Standing  com- 
mittees of  regents. 

ComparatiTe  legislation  bulletin,  34*, 


Cempulsory  education  law,  amend- 
ments, 36^. 

CouToeation,  report  on,  88*-89S. 

CoDToeation  council,  iSg^y  12*. 

Cornell  uniTorsity,  trustees,  37>;  stu- 
dents entering  on  regents  diploma, 
73<;  law  school,  length  of  course,  78^. 

Cotiespondence,  report  on,  32*. 

Correspondence  teaching,  81'-822. 

*  Cramming,'  deereaee  o^  50*. 

Dates,  abbreviations  for,  14*. 

Bays  in  session  in  school  year,  54-55. 

Dental  examin«tions»  receipts,  tables, 

28*,  29. 
Dental  exazniners,  state  board,  13*-14*. 
Dent3Sti7,  practiee  of,  legisUtion  af- 
feeting»  40?* 


Diplomas,  evidence  of  value,  73*. 
Drawing,  decrease  of  answer  papers, 

72* ;  8i>ecial  inspector,  72*. 
Duplicate  department,  report  on,  84''; 

receipts,  tables,  28*,  29;  disposition 

of  receipts,  30*. 

Ea8tman,W:  R.,  libraries  inspected  by, 
49*. 

Bducation,  compulsory  education  law, 
36*. 

Educational  legislation,  report  on,  36- 
41. 

Educational  meetings,  report  on,  87*- 
89*. 

Elementary  schools,  legislation  affect- 
ing, 38*. 

Employees  of  University,  lists  and 
salaries,  14«-22*;  promotions,  14"^; 
summary  of  changes,  23;  average 
salary,  24*. 

English,  advanced,  increase  of  answer 
papers,  72*. 

Entomologist,  state,  expenses,  28^. 

Examination  bulletins,  iS^,  34*. 

Examination  committee,  /<S^97, 11*. 

Examination  department,  expendi- 
tures, tables,  24*,  25*,  26* ;  publica- 
tions, 34* ;  report  on,  72^-80* ; 

staff,  16«-18»;  table  of  changes,  22*; 
summary  of  changes,  23;  average 
salary,  24*. 

Examinations,  fraud  in,  50*;  criticism 
of,  50*-51*,  75*-76« ;  effect  on  elemen- 
tary schools,  73*;  growth,  78»-79*. 
See  also  Dental  examinations ;  Medi- 
cal examinations;  Veterinary  exam- 
ioations. 

Examiners,  aee  Dental  examiners;  Medi- 
cal examiners;  Veterinary  examin- 
ers. 

Exchanges  from  state  library,  85*. 

Executive  committee  of  regents,  iSpy, 

IV. 
Expenditures,  tables,  245-28,  30-33. 
Express,  packages  sent  from  regents 

office,  33* ;  bills  paid,  33*. 
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Extension  and  traveling  libraries,  num- 
ber of  volumes,  82*. 

Extension  bulletins,  34^. 

Extension  committee,  /^g7, 11*. 

Extension  department,  staff,  20^21^; 
pubUcations,  345 ;  report,  80-82. 

Extension  teaching,  report  on,  81«-82«. 

Falley  seminary,  dissolution,  44*. 
Fees,  tables  of  receipts,  28^  29;  dis- 
position of  receipts,  317-82<^. 
Finance  committee,  iS^,  11*. 
Finances  of  University,  tables,  242-325. 
Fraud,  investigation  by  inspectors,  60^. 

Geographic  distribution  of  students, 

56-57. 
(Geologist,  state,  act  relating  to,  36^-^K 
Gibson,  J.  H.,  institutions  inspected 

by,  49«. 
Gifts,  receipts,  28^,  29. 
Gilbertsville    academy  leased  to  Gil- 

bertsvllle  union  school,  44*. 

Harris,  W.  T.,  on  valne  of  regents  ex- 
aminations, 735. 

High  schools,  academies  changed  to, 
382 ;  appropriations,  79^,  79*-80i;  basis 
of  graduation,  69" ;  effect  of  profes- 
sional requirements  on  attendance, 
745,  795;  average  students  per 
teacher,  69^ ; 

statistics;  expenditures,  53 ;  finan- 
cial summaries,  60-67;  number  and 
aggregate  attendance,  52-53;  prop- 
erty, total  value,  53.  See  also  Sec- 
ondary schools. 

Incorporations,  report,  42-47. 

Indian  museum,  expenditures,  tables, 
253 ;  appropriation  for,  87^. 

Inspection  division,  increase  of  force, 
485-491; 

staff,  155;  snmmary  of  changes, 
23 ;  average  salary,  24^. 

Inspections,  report  on,  48-51 ;  number 
during  year,  49*, 

nspectors,  work  at  teachers  associa- 
tion, 495. 


Institutions,  report  on  incorporations, 
42,  47;  names  changed,  44*;  applica.- 
tions  for  admission  and  incorpora- 
tion, 49; 

of  University;  standing  committee 
on,  11^;  expenditures,  53,60-67;  in- 
spections, 49>;  number  and  attend- 
ance, 52-53;  property,  53;  falling 
below  standard,  50i. 

Janitorial  service,  16^;  table  of 
changes,  22*;  summary  of  changes, 
23;  expenditures,  tables,  245,  25'; 
average  salary,  24^. 

Keyser,  B.  S.,  institutions  inspected 
by,  49*. 

LL.  B.  degree,  requirement  of  law 
schools,  778-78*. 

Law,  practice  of,  special  legislatioiif 
415;  necessity  of  higher  standards, 
737-74*. 

Law  examinations,  receipts,  29^. 

Law  library,  845. 

Law.  schools,  summaries,  68^;  length 
of  course,  77*-78*. 

Legislation,  educational,  report  on,  86- 
41. 

Legislative  bulletin,  34*,  85*-86*. 

Legislature,  biennial  sessions,  36^. 

Libraries,  legislation  affecting,  38*; 
charters  and  admissions,  46-47 ;  reg- 
istered, 465-47;  transfeiTcd,  46^-47  ; 
for  state  hospitals,  805.  See  aUo  Pub- 
lic libraries. 

Library  council,  appointment,  12^; 
/<?97, 128. 

Library  school,  see  New  York  state 
library  school. 

Loans  from  state  libraryj  848-85^. 

Medical  examinations,  receipts,  tablee, 
285,  29 ;  marking  papers,  78*. 

Medical  examiners.  State  medical  so- 
ciety, 131 ;  homeopathic,  13*;  eclec- 
tic, 135. 

Medical  library,  expenditures,  tables, 
25*,  255,  27* ;  number  of  volumes,  84*. 
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Medieal   schools,    below    New    York 
stondard  not  to  be  reg:i8teTed,  40^; 
summsries,  68*. 
Medicine,  practice  of,  legislation   af- 
fecting, 398-407. 
Military  iDStmction  in  pnblic  schools, 

Months,  abbreviations  for,  14*. 

MoQDt  Yemon  public  library,  charter 

amended,  89*. 
Mnnieipal  law,  amendments  relating  to 

libraries,  39^. 
Mosenms,  legislation  affecting,  39^.   See 

ttUo  State  mnsenm. 

Narcotic  law  amended,  88*. 

New  York,  leadership  in  professional 

training,  7e*-77«. 
New  York  botanic  garden,  rate  of  inter- 
eel  on  bonds,  39*^. 
New  York  college  of  dentistry,  charter 

tmeoded,  44*. 
New  York  history,  increase  of  answer 

papers,  72^. 
New  York  preparatory  school,  charter 

amended,  44*. 
New  York  state  library  school,  receipts, 

28*,  29 ;  disposition  of  receipts,  31^ ; 

report  on«  85*. 
New  York  university,  University  of  the 

city  of  New  York  becomes,  44*. 

Opticiana,  bills   on    licensing,  intro- 
duced, 41*. 

Postage  account,  table,  33^. 
Preliminary      certificates,     increased 

number  issued,  73*. 
Principals  council,  /<S'97, 12*. 
Printing,  tables,  34-35;  summary,  35. 
Professional  examinations,  report  on, 

74*-77<. 
Professional   chools,  legislation  affect- 
ing, 37^-38* ;  geographic  distribution 
of  gtadento,  56-57 ; 

statistics;  days  in  session,  55^; 
expeDdituresiy  53;  financial  sum- 
m^ri^^  eo-^n  ;  number  and  aggregate 


attendance,  52-53;  property,  total 
value,  53 ;  summary  of  statistics,  58- 
59. 

Professional  study,  preliminary  re- 
quirements, 73«-74*,  79*;  gain  in 
number  of  students,  78*-77*. 

Public  accountants,  law  affecting,  40*- 
41*. 

Public  libraries,  charters  and  admis- 
sions, 46-47. 

Public  libraries  division,  expenditnres, 
tables,  24*,  25*,  W ;  fees,  tables,  28* ; 
29;  disposition  of  fees,  82i;  publica- 
tions, 34'';  report  on,  804-81*; 

staff;  20*-21*;  table  of  changes, 
22* ;  summary  of  changes,  23 ;  aver- 
age salary,  24*. 

Public  money,  grants  from,  80*-81*. 

Publications,  tables,  34^. 

Question  papers,  criticism,  75*-76*. 

Receipts  beyond  appropriations, 
tables,  29. 

Regents,  vacancy  in  board,  11*. 

Begents  bullefcins,  iS^^  34*. 

Regents  diplomas,  evidence  of  value, 
73*. 

Regents  examinations,  eee  Examina- 
tions. 

Regents  office,  staff",  15^18*;  expcLdi- 
tures,  tables,  24*,  25*,  26* ;  publica- 
tions, 34*. 

Reports,  annual,  of  departments,  72- 
82. 

Salaries,  average  in  departments  of 

University,  24*. 
Sand  Bank  union  school,  name  changed, 

44*. 
School    commissioners,    qualifications 

and  salary,  39^. 
Scbuiman,  Pros.  J.  G.,  on  requirements 

of  law  school  for  granting  LL.  B. 

degree,  77*-78*. 
Scientific  temperance  instruction,  38*. 
Scndder,  M.  T.,  institutions  inspected 

by,  49*. 
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Secondaiy  schools,  falling  below  stan- 
dardy  50^ ;  report  on,  69-71 ;  sending 
greatest  number  to  college,  69^7(H ; 
all  students  holding  regents  prelimi- 
nary certificates,  70* ;  maximum  and 
minimum  table,  71;  effect  on  ele- 
mentary grades,  73>.  See  aUo  Acade- 
mies; High  schools. 

Seymour  library  association,  sub- 
sidies, 89^. 

Seymour  Smith  academy  leased  to  Pine 
Plains  union  school,  44*. 

Staff  of  University,  lists  and  salaries, 
14^22* ;  average  salary,  24^ ;  sum- 
mary of  changes,  23. 

Standing  committees  of  regents  for 
iSgr,  11«. 

State  geologist,  eee  Geologist,  state. 

State  hospitals,  libraries  for,  80^. 

State  library,  appropriations,  86^; 
bindery,  861;  duplicate  department, 
84*^;  exchanges,  85*;  expenditures, 
tables,  246,  25",  27i ;  growth,  828-848; 
law  library,  84^ ;  loans,  84^-85^ ;  med- 
ical library,  84*;  publications,  34^; 
report  on,  82«-868 ; 

staff;  l9^2Xfi;  table  of  changes, 
22^ ;  summary  of  changes,  23 ;  aver- 
age salary,  24*. 

State  library  committee,  f^^,  11*. 

State  museum,  appropriation,  87^; 
bulletins,  iS^j  34*;  expenditures, 
tables,  258,  25»,  275-28^;  report  on, 
868-87B; 

staff;  21*;  summary  of  changes, 
83 ;  average  salary,  24*. 

State  museum  committee,  fS^,  11*. 

Statistics,  see  ttpeoial  subject. 

Studies  in  academic  schools,  too  great 
diversity,  51*. 

Study  dobs,  report  on,  82*. 

Summer  schools,  report  on,  82>. 

Syllabuses,  /Ss^y  34^. 


Teachers,  requirements,  50*. 

Teachers  associations,  inspector's  work 
at,  49«. 
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University  convocation,  88*-898. 
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tables,  285,  29. 
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Worrall  Hall,  charter  revoked,  44*. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SESSIONS 

Wedneoday,  June  M,  0.46  a.  m. 

Convocation  called  to  order  by  Chanc.  A.  J.  Upson. 
Prayer  by  Rev.  Sylvester  Malone,  Brooklyn. 
Chancellor's  address. 

Report  of  committee  on  necrology  by  C:  W:  Bardeen,  editor  School 
hilkiin^  Syracuse. 
Memorial  prayer  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Coddington,  D.  D.,  Syracuse  university. 
Report  of  convocation  council,  by  Sup't  Leigh  R.  Hunt,  chairman. 

Reading  and  voice  cultivation. 
Prin.  S.  S.  Curry,  Boston  school  of  expression. 

Discussion : 
Prof.  W:  C.  Lawton,  Adelphi  college. 
Sec  Melvil  Dewey. 
Chanc.  A.  J.  Upson. 

Cnrriculums  in  secondary  schools. 
Prin,  J.  G.  Wight,  Girls  high  school,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  practical  working  of  electives  in  the  high  school. 
Prin.  F.  A.  VoGT,  Buffalo  high  school. 
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Discussion : 

Prin.  J:  G.  Allen,  Rochester  free  academy. 
Announcements. 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey. 

Recess  ii.yyp,  m. 


WedneBday,  June  24,  3  p.  m. 

Sup't  Leigh  R.  Hunt,  chairman  convocation  council,  presiding. 
The  aim  and  method  of  science  study  in  schools  below  the  college : 
papers. 

Biology  in  the  high  school. 

Prof  C:  W.  Dodge,  University  of  Rochester. 

Discussion;  Prin.  J.  G.  Allen,  presiding. 
Prof  H:  F.  Osborn,  Columbia  university. 
Prof  J.  H.  Stoller,  Union  university. 
Prin.  Joseph  E.  King,  Fort  Edward  collegiate  institute. 

Physiology  in  the  schools. 

Prof  S.  H:  Gage,  Cornell  university. 

Discussion : 

Prof  Burt  G.  Wilder,  Cornell  university. 
Prin.  S.  G.  Harris,  Mt  Morris  union  school. 

Systematic  work  in  nature  study. 

Prof  C.  B.  Scott,  State  normal  school,  Oswego, 

Discussion : 

Prof  J:  F.  WooDHULL,  Teachers  college. 
J:  S.  Clark,  Boston. 
Prof  S.  H:  Gage,  Cornell  university. 

Recess  5.45  p,  m. 


Wednesday,  7.30  p.  in. 

Convocation  dinner.     10  after  dinner  speakers  limited  to  three  minutes 
each. 
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Thursday,  June  25,  9.30  a.  m. 

Library  interests  of  the  University. 
Inspector  W:  R.  Eastman,  Extension  dep't  U.  S.  N.  Y. 

The  mission  and  the  missionaries  of  the  book. 
J.  N.  Larned,  Sup't  Buffalo  library. 

Correlation  of  library  and  school. 
On  the  part  of  the  library. 
A.  L.  Peck,  librarian  ffee  library,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

On  the  part  of  the  school. 
Sup^t  James  A.  Estee,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

How  to  develop  interest. 
William  E.  Foster,  public  librarian.  Providence,  R.  I. 

Discussion : 

Miss  Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine,  librarian  James  Prender- 

gast  free  library,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Prin.  Fred  Van  Dusen,  Ogdensburg  free  academy. 
Prof.  J:  F.  WooDHULL,  Teachers  college. 

State  guidance  of  reading. 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey. 

Inspector  Richard  Jones,  Inspection  division  U.  S.  N.  Y. 

Prin.  Joseph  E.  King,  Fort  Edward  collegiate  institute. 

Dt  Noah  T.  Clarke,  Canandaigua. 

Prin.  Marcellus  Oakey,  Littlefalls  union  school. 

L.  O.  WiswELL,  Department  of  public  instruction. 

Appointment  of  committee  to  nominate  convocation  council 

Recess  12.35/.  ^• 


Thursday,  June  26,  3  p.  m. 

Vice-Chanc.  William  Croswell  Doane  presiding. 

Wherein  rural  districts  seek  help  from  secondary  schools. 
Com*r  Ellis  D.  Elwood,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

A  stady  of  ways  and  means  whereby  city  and  union  school  systems 
can  relieve  rural  schools. 

Sup't  Sherman  Williams,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Discussion. 

Pres.  J.  G.  ScHURMAN,  Cornell  university, 

Prin.  C.  C.  Rounds,  Slate  normal  school,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Prin.  J.  I.  Wood,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Prin.  H:  P.  Warren,  Albany  academy. 

Sup't  Sherman  Williams,  Glens  Falls. 

Appointment  of  special  committee  on  township  system  of  rural  schools. 
Twenty-four  hour  notation. 

Introductory. 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey. 

Paper. 

Prin.  Charles  F.  Dowd,  Temple  Grove  seminary. 

Discussion : 

Pres.  J.  G.  ScHURMAN,  Cornell  university. 

Attention  called  by  Regent  T.  Guilford  Smith  to  proofs  of  mushroom 
charts  displayed  in  corridor. 

Time  of  convocation:  discussion. 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey. 

Prin.  J.  C.  NoRRis,  Canandaigua  academy. 

Prin.  J:  G.  Allen,  Rochester  free  academy. 

Prin.  D.  C.  Farr,  Glens  Falls  academy. 

Prin.  W:  E.  Bunten,  Ulster  free  academy,  Rondout. 

Sup*t  Leigh  R.  Hunt,  Coming. 

Prin.  Marcellus  Oakey,  Littlefalls  union  school. 

Recess  5.20/.  m. 

Special  conference  on  regents  examinations. 

Retention  of  March  examination. 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey. 

Prin.  JuDSON  I.  Wood,  Ilion  union  school. 

Prin.  W:  E.  Bunten,  Ulster  free  academy,  Rondout. 

Prin.  Marcellus  Oakey,  Littlefalls  union  school. 

Prin.  D.  C.  Farr,  Glens  Falls  academy. 

Prin.  J.  C.  Norris,  Canandaigua  union  school. 

Prin.  Solomon  Sias,  Schoharie  union  school. 

Prin.  F.  Yale  Ai/ams,  St  Johnsville  union  school. 

Prin.  C.  T.  R.  Smith,  Lansingburg  academy. 
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Prin.  E.  W.  Lyttle,  Watertown  high  school. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Kenyon,  Alfred  university. 

Frin.  H.  H.  Southwick,  Ballston  Springs  union  school. 

Prin.  J:  W.  Chandler,  EUenville  union  school. 

Prin.  S.  J.  Ellsworth,  Far  Rockaway  union^school. 

Prin.  W:  S.  Murray,  Windsor  union  school. 

Prin.  H:  P.  Warren,  Albany  academy. 

Pres.  J.  G.  ScHURMAN,  Cornell  university. 

Greek  and  Latin  prose. 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey. 

Prin.  E.  W.  Lyttle,  Watertown  high  school. 

Prin.  J:  G.  Allen,  Rochester  free  academy. 

Prin.  H.  H.  SouTHwicK,  Ballston  Springs  union  school. 

Prin.  J.  C.  NoRRis,  Canandaigua  union  school. 

Prin.  Marcellus  Oakey,  Littlefalls  union  school. 

Pres.  J.  G.  ScHURMAN,  Cornell  university. 

Prin.  D.  C.  Farr,  Glens  Falls  academy. 

Evening  examinations  in  March. 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey. 

Prin.  F.  Yale  Adams,  St  Johnsville  union  school. 

Prio.  D.  C.  Farr,  Glens  Falls  academy. 


Thondayy  June  25,  8.15  p.  m. 

Address :  Culture  epochs  in  education. 

Pres.  Charles  De  Garmo,  Swarthmore  college. 

Reception  by  Regent  and  Mrs  Vander  Veer  at  their  residence,  145 
State  sty  from  9  to  11. 

Friday,  June  20,  9.50  a.  m. 

methods  of  state  inspection  of  schools. 
Canada. 
William  Houston,  director  of  teachers  institutes,  Ontario,  Can. 

Massachusetts. 

Sec.  F.  A.  Hill,  Massachusetts  state  board  of  education. 
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The  regents'  duty  in  protecting  University  institutions   from  unfair       i 
competition. 

Regent  T.  Guilford  Smith,  Buffalo. 

Discussion : 
Brother  Justin,  Manhattan  college. 
Sec.  Melvil  Dewey. 
Regent  W:  H.  Watson. 

Pres.  Charles  De  Garmo,  Swarthmore  college. 
Mrs  S.  P.  Gage,  Ithaca. 
Prin.  James  Winne,  Poughkeepsie  high  school. 

Announcement  of  committees  {see  p.  9). 
Chanc.  A.  J.  Upson. 

Chancellor's  closing  address. 

Benediction. 

Vice-Chanc.  William  Croswell  Doane. 
Adjourned  11.45  ^-  ^• 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTION 
Resolutions 

Thursday  afternoon,  June  25 

Rural  schools.     On  motion  of  Prin.  H:  P.  Warren,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  chancellor  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  repre- 
sent convocation  and  cooperate  with  the  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion, on  call  of  the  superintendent,  at  the  hearing  on  the  township  system 
of  common  schools  by  the  next  legislature. 

Convocation  dates.     On  motion  of  Prin.  J.  C.  Ncwris,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  time  designated  for  the  annual  convocation  should 
not  be  earlier  than  the  second  week  succeeding  the  June  examination. 

On  motion  of  Sup't  Leigh  R.  Hunt,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  regents  be  requested  to  adopt  an  ordinance  that 
convocation  shall  last  one  evening  and  two  full  days. 

On  motion  of  Prin.  J:  G.  Allen,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  whole  matter  of  convocation  dates  be  laid  on  the 
table. 
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March  examination.     On  motion  of  Prin.  W:  £.  Bunten,  it  was 

Resohed^  That  the  regents  be  requested  to  appropriate  so  much  of  the 
funds  now  under  their  control  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  March 
examination. 

On  motion  of  Prin.  Marcellus  Oakey,  it  was 

Resohedy  That  [in  the  judgment  of  convocation]  hereafter  the  exami- 
nations in  Greek  and  Latin  prose  be  given,  as  formerly,  as  separate 
examinations. 

Appointments 

Rural  schools.  Under  the  resolution  offered  by  Prin.  H:  P.  Warren 
(see  p.  8)  the  chancellor  appointed  as  the  committee  on  the  township 
system  Pres.  J.  G.  Schiuman,  Cornell  university;  Prin.  H:  P.  Warren, 
Albany  academy;  Prin.  Judson  I.  Wood,  Ilion  union  school. 

Councils.  Under  the  revised  ordinances,  the  college  and  convocation  councils  each 
consist  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  chancellor,  one  each  year  to  serve  five  years. 
Each  appointment  is  made  from  three  names  submitted  by  convocation  for  the  convoca- 
tion council ;  by  the  college  delegates  at  convocation  for  the  college  council. 

College  council.  Pres.  J.  G.  Schurman  was  appointed  for  five  years 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  expiration  of  the  term  of  Prof.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler.     The  council  now  stands  as  follows : 

1897  Chanc.  James  R.  Day,  S.  T.  D.,  S)rracuse  university. 

1897  Pres.  Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond,  D.  D.,  Union  university. 

1898  Prof.  Francis  H.  Stoddard,  M.  A.,  New  York  university. 

1898  Prof.  George  M.  Forbes,  M.  A.,  University  of  Rochester. 
1 90 1  Pres.  J.  G.  Schurman,  LL.  D.,  Cornell  university. 

Necr<rfogy  comnuttee.  C:  W:  Bardeen  of  Syracuse,  editor  School 
MMn,  was  reappointed. 

ConYOcation  council.  From  names  presented  by  the  nominating 
committee,  Prof.  John  F.  Woodhull,  Prin.  D.  C.  Farr  and  A.  M.  Wright, 
the  chancellor  appointed  the  following: 

1901  Pro£  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Cornell  university. 
1900  Bzo.  Justin,  Manhattan  college. 

1899  Prin.  Albert  Leonard,  Binghamton  high  school. 
1898  Prin.  W.  D.  Graves,  Delhi  academy. 

1897  Sup't  Leigh  R.  Hunt,  Coming. 
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ADDRESSES,  PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 

Wednesday  morning,  June  24 
ANNUAL  ADDRESS 

BY  CHANCELLOR  ANSON  JUDD  UPSON,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Convocation :  You  have  noticed  doubt- 
less that  in  a  time  of  war,  many  organizations  are  developed  which 
one  would  suppose  would  or  could  be  formed  in  peace  only.  In  a  time 
of  war,  men's  minds  are  excited  ,  they  originate  new  plans.  They  take 
risks  of  all  sorts.  The  uncertainties  of  war  not  only  excite  doubt,  they 
promote  faith ;  and  in  war  men  become  comrades,  they  learn  to  help 
each  other.  It  is  singularly  true  that  the  organization  of  many  religious 
and  benevolent  institutions  in  this  country  was  coincident  with  our  war 
with  England  in  1812-1815. 

History  repeats  itself.  This  University  Convocation  was  organized 
under  a  resolution  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  on  the  fourth  day  of 
August,  1863  —  the  year  when,  perhaps,  our  terrific  civil  war  culminated. 
Nothing  could  be  more  peaceful  than  this  Convocation,  born  though  it  was 
amidst  the  throes  of  a  tremendous  conflict. 

Its  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  assembly  chamber  of  the  old  capitol  on 
the  26th  of  July,  1864;  and  for  many  years,  a  day  in  the  last  week  of 
July  was  not  thought  to  be  an  inconvenient  date.  At  this  first  meeting, 
65  members  were  present.  Of  this  number  14  Regents  were  registered, 
II  colleges  and  27  academies  and  high  schools  were  represented.  The 
New  York  State  Teachers  Association  sent  its  president  and  secretary  as 
delegates.  Reverdy  Johnson,  the  patriotic  statesman,  was  present  from 
Maryland,  and  Henry  Barnard,  the  eminent  educator,  from  Connecticut. 
Chancellor  Pruyn  presided  with  his  accustomed  tact  and  dignity  and 
courtesy.  Secretary  Woolworth  gave  a  wise  direction  to  its  proceedings. 
The  scholarly  Gulian  C.  Verplank,  the  eloquent  Horatio  Seymour,  the 
brilliant  Robert  S.  Hale,  the  accomplished  George  William  Curtis  par- 
ticipated with  interest  in  its  deliberations.  But  the  crowning  event  of 
our  first  Convocation  was  a  most  interesting  and  thoughtful  paper  by 
Tayler  Lewis,  the  American  Plato,  on  "  Memoriter  teaching."  Would 
that  that  memorable  address,  by  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  the 
century,  could  be  repeated  here  and  now!  Of  the  65  registered  members 
in  attendance  at  our  first  meeting,  but  i^  survive.     One  of  the  few  sur- 
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vivors  is  your  present  presiding  officer,  who,  on  that  occasion  read  a 
paper  which,  I  am  told,  is  still  extant. 

But  though  few  of  its  first  members  survive,  the  Convocation  still  lives ; 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  we  welcome  you  to  its 
54th  meeting.  The  Convocation  still  lives.  At  our  last  meeting  the 
attendance  was  larger  than  ever  before.     Esto  perpetua. 

The  life  and  growth  of  this  organization  is  partially  typical  of  the  life 
and  growth  of  education  throughout  our  imperial  commonwealth. 
EducatioDal  growth  is  a  characteristic^  at  the  present  time,  of  our  people. 
I  do  not  exaggerate.  I  would  not  set  down  aught  in  boastfulness.  In 
my  judgment  one  of  our  most  hopeful  educational  conditions  now  is  that 
we  are  not  so  inertly  satisfied  with  our  achievements  as  to  be  indifferent 
to  our  present  condition.  We  appreciate  our  educational  deficiencies  — 
some  of  them  certainly  —  and  we  mean  to  remedy  them.  I  believe  that 
e?ery  teacher  in  the  istate  and  every  educational  officer  in  the  state  is 
thankfiil  for  any  suggestions  that  may  help  him  or  her  to  improve, 
whether  these  suggestions  are  made  by  firiends  or  rivals  or  enemies,  if 
we  have  any.  This  candid,  receptive  spirit  is,  I  think,  singularly  charac- 
teristic of  educators  in  this  state  at  the  present  time.  This  is  so  true  that 
my  statement  of  it  now  seems  to  you,  doubtless,  only  a  truism.  Our 
educational  ambition  is  noticeable.  As  by  my  official  position,  I  have 
been  led  to  review  the  educational  work  of  the  state  during  the  past  year 
for  my  own  information  and  profit,  it  seems  to  me  that  improvement  and 
a  desire  for  still  greater  improvement  are  everywhere  manifest  as  never 
before. 

Education  calls  itself  in  this  country  by  four  different  names  —  primary, 
secondary,  collegiate,  special.  In  reality  there  is  but  one  education  —  a 
quadrilatera],  a  fortress  with  four  sides  and  angles,  one  proposition  of  four 
temis,  one  galley  with  four  benches. 

In  primary  education,  which  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
represents  and  over  which  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  pre- 
sides with  so  much  ability  and  energy  and  enthusiasm,  much  has  been  done 
which  is  most  encouraging.  Uniform  examinations  have  been  adopted 
more  generally,  so  that,  very  soon  no  person  in  city  or  country  will  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  in  this  state  through  any  other 
test  than  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  teacher.  By  a  wise  and  vigor- 
ous enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law,  gratifying  results  have 
been  obtained.  Attendance  at  our  Normal  Schools  and  Normal  College 
has  been  increased.  The  attendance  of  teachers  at  Teachers  Institutes 
has  been  almost  universal.    More  than  16,000  teachers  at  108  Institutes 
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have  therein  received  instruction  in  subjects  and  methods  of  teaching. 
Library  money  has  not  been  diverted  to  the  payment  of  teachers  wages 
as  in  former  years.  The  end  is  not  yet.  More  will  soon  be  done  to 
perfect  our  system  of  primary  education.  Our  people  will  compel  our 
next  Legislature  to  pass  a  law  fixing  an  educational  qualification  for 
School  Commissioners.  I  believe  also  that  the  township  system  must 
soon  take  the  place  of  school  districts  to  save  the  rural  schools  from 
extinction.  The  people  of  this  stale  are  not  yet  conscious  of  their  own 
power.  When  intelligent  public  opinion  is  once  aroused,  it  will  not  long 
permit  32  per  cent  of  the  school  population  of  this  state  to  stay  away 
from  school.  I  verily  believe  that  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
who  now  pay  $22,000,000  for  primary  education,  will  not  only  provide 
additional  educational  facilities  if  they  are  necessary,  but  will  find  some 
way  to  enforce  their  use. 

This  same  ambitious  activity  and  improvement  is  apparent  in  secondary 
education  throughout  this  state.  This  activity  made  itself  apparent  to 
our  last  Legislature,  when  by  '*  an  oversight  "  so  called,  the  appropriation 
to  the  academies  and  high  schools,  required  by  the  Horton  law,  was 
mysteriously  omitted !  Unexpectedly  to  themselves,  our  law  makers 
became  aware  that  the  academies  and  high  schools  still  live  and  are  able  to 
make  themselves  influentially  heard.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  efiicient 
committee  on  legislation  appointed  by  the  Associated  Academic  Principals 
of  New  York,  the  secondary  teachers  and  boards  of  education  in  the 
state  spoke  out  in  such  imperative  and  powerful  tones  that  nothing  else 
could  be  done.  In  spite  of  fraudulent,  political  tricks,  "the  oversight" 
was  corrected  speedily  and  the  appropriation  made.  Believe  me,  the 
academy  will  never  cease  to  live.  It  may  take  another  name,  but 
academic  education,  academic  schools  will  be  demanded  and  must  be 
supplied !  The  education  given  in  the  subordinate  school  leads  up  to  it, 
inevitably.  The  more  prosperous  the  school,  the  more  constant  and 
urgent  will  be  the  demand  for  academic  studies. 

The  colleges  of  this  state  were  never  so  prosperous  as  now.  It  can  not 
be  that  my  wish  is  father  to  my  thought.  Facts  and  figures  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  our  omniscient  Secretary,  establish  the  statement.  Col- 
lege students  were  never  so  numerous.  College  professors  were  never 
before  so  many  and  were  never  more  faithful  and  industrious  and  scholarly. 
Courses  of  study  were  never  so  varied.  Our  standard  of  scholarship, 
required  for  graduation,  was  never  so  high.  Both  sexes  are  educated, 
either  separately  or  together,  as  never  before.  The  amount  of  col- 
legiate endowments  was  never  so  great.   Collegiate  buildings  for  residence, 
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for  libraries,  for  laboratories,  were  never  so  spacious  and  convenient. 
Educational  libraries  are  multiplying.  You  may  not  believe  me,  Omars 
sdll  live.  I  have  met  those  who  maintained  that  in  the  advance  of 
civilization,  old  books  should  be  "  burned  as  we  go."  But  these  incen- 
diaries have  not  been  elected  college  professors  or  college  trustees.  We 
are  no  longer  shortening  our  college  courses ;  we  are  lengthening  them. 
Some  of  our  New  York  students  still  go  to  other  states  and  countries  for 
their  collegiate  and  professional  education.  If  some  go,  and  do  get  a  better 
training  than  we  can  give  them,  we  shall  be  proud  of  them  as  our  represen- 
tatives. If  others  go,  because  they  can  not  conform  to  the  rapidly  rising 
standards  of  our  collegiate  and  professional  schools,  we  can  still  take  pride 
in  them  as  living  proofs  of  our  advancement.  Some  of  our  students  still 
go  for  their  education  to  other  states  and  countries,  but  more  come  to  us 
than  go  to  them.  "  Every  state  and  territory  of  the  Union,  and  every 
great  division  of  the  world  is  represented  in  our  collegiate  and  professional 
schools  more  largely  than  ever."  From  New  York  to  Niagara,  almost 
eveiy  degree-conferring  institution  in  this  state  is  prosperous.  And  if  one 
or  two  are  in  trouble  just  now,  we  believe  that  by  by  the  exercise  of  their 
own  good  sense,  their  present  sorrow  will  in  the  end  be  found  to  be 
profitable. 

I  find  one  of  the  most  cheering  educational  signs  of  the  times  in  the 
increasing  interest  shown  by  the  public  in*  our  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. I  see  this  not  only  in  the  increase  of  patronage  and  gifts  and 
endowments,  but  even  more  plainly  in  the  great  assemblies  that  gather 
from  all  parts  of  the  land  to  celebrate  anniversaries  or  important  events 
in  the  history  of  collegiate  and  profes:»ional  schools.  During  the  year,  I 
have  been  permitted  to  share  in  the  inspiration  of  three  such  occasions, 
either  by  my  personal  presence  or  in  heartfelt  sympathy.  The  respon- 
sive, irrepressible  enthusiasm  of  the  old  and  the  young  was  exhilarating  and 
uplifting  beyond  expression.  It  was  for  me  a  draught  from  the  fountain 
of  perpetual  youth.  Believe  me,  graduates  and  patrons  of  liberal  learn- 
ing, whose  blood  has  been  chilled  by  the  frosts  of  three  score  and  four 
score  years,  would  not  in  such  numbers,  with  moistened  eyes,  participate 
in  such  exciting  scenes,  if  they  did  not  fully  sympathize  with  their  sigtiifi- 
cance.  They  would  not  do  all  this,  if  their  past  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  usefulness  of  such  institutions  did  not  justify  their  presence 
and  sympathy.  They  would  not  thus  endorse  collegiate  education,  if 
they  were  ashamed  of  it  —  if  they  did  not  believe  in  it ! 

But  penmt  me  to  say  further :  this  ambitious  activity  and  desire  for 
educational  improvement,  of  which   I   have  spoken,  is  not  limited  to 
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primary  and  secondary  and  collegiate  and  professional  schools.  It  is 
shared  by  the  Regents  of  the  University.  From  my  knowledge  of  the 
facts  in  the  case,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  Regents  themselves 
officially  exemplify  this  confident  activity  and  encouraging  improvement. 
I  say  nothing  new;  the  Convocation  knows  already  that  after  the  close  of 
our  meeting  last  year  the  Regents  enjoyed  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  a 
legislative  investigation.  That  the  Board  of  Regents  was  to  be  investi- 
gated was  indeed  surprising  to  many.  To  most  well  informed  persons  in 
this  state  such  an  investigation  seemed  ludicrous.  We  knew  that 
many  skeptics,  in  their  unbelieving  pride,  were  in  the  habit  of  saying 
that  the  proper  symbol  of  this  age  is  an  interrogation  point,  but  we  were 
too  self  confident  to  believe  that  the  finger  of  distrust  would  ever  be 
pointed  at  us.  At  first,  the  thought  of  being  investigated  was  not  so 
ludicrous  as  it  was  insulting.  But  on  sober  second  thought,  all  of  us, 
fi-om  the  tortured  Secretary  down  to  the  youngest  of  us,  were  glad  of  it. 
Why  should  we  not  be  investigated?  We  are  no  exclusive,  esoteric, 
secret  society.  If  the  constitution  provides  that  our  ^*  corporate  powers 
may  be  increased,  modified  or  diminished  by  the  Legislature,"  should 
not  that  Legislature  ascertain  in  what  way  those  powers  are  now  exercised, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  wisely  "  increased,  modified  or  diminished,"  if 
need  be  ?  Influenced  by  such  conclusions,  our  officials  fireely  opened 
every  door  and  desk  in  the  Regents  office,  for  the  most  exhaustive  investi- 
gation. The  result  was  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  In  my 
judgment,  the  final  report  of  the  committee  could  not  have  been  more 
satisfactory.  It  is  due  to  bur  faithful  Secretary,  who  has  borne  so  much 
utterly  undeserved  obloquy,  that  I  should  here  repeat  the  most  significant 
words  of  the  conclusion  of  that  report.  They  should  be  published  as 
widely  as  the  accusation  has  been  circulated.  The  committee  says: 
"  Not  a  single  charge  involving  the  integrity  and  official  conduct  of  the 
accused,  was  sustained.  In  weighing  all  the  testimony  taken  and  that 
could  be  obtained  firom  witnesses  produced  and  allowed  to  testify  with 
the  widest  latitude,  no  other  result  could  be  reached  by  the  committee  than 
that  the  charges  were  not  only  not  sustained,  but  that  by  the  means  and 
spirit  in  which  they  were  brought  and  persistently  prosecuted,  they  were 
vexatious,  fiivolous  and  detrimental  to  public  interests.^' 

So  satisfactory  have  been  the  results  of  this  investigation  by  a  legisla- 
tive committee,  that  perhaps  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
Regents  have  begun  to  investigate  themselves.   Through  the  chairmen  of 
its  standing  committees,  a  minute  and  exhaustive  examination,  with  a 
critical  spirit,  has  been  made  of  the  departments  of  the  University ;  and 
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ftill  and  careful  reports  of  their  condition  and  needs  have  been  presented. 
I  indulge  in  no  whitewashing  flattery,  no  false  adulation,  when  I  say  sin- 
cerely that  this  competent  and  critical  self  examination  has  convinced  us 
renewedly  that  the  work  of  our  laborious  agents  here  is  well  done.  Our 
methods  are  increasingly  efficient  and  our  agents  satisfactory.  During 
the  past  year  our  system  of  medical  examinations  was  specially  subjected 
to  a  severe  trial.  A  sharp  attack  was  made  upon  it  by  influential  par- 
ties. The  result  was  an  increased  assurance  that  our  methods  of  medical 
examination  meet  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  the  medical  colleges, 
the  medical  profession  and  the  intelligent  public. 

Hitherto,  we  have  been  "  justly  proud  that  the  oldest  institution  in  the 
state  has,  for  more  than  a  century,  kept  itself  clear  of  all  political  entangle- 
ments." And  to  day  we  can  repeat  the  assertion.  I  can  not  be  mis- 
taken when  I  say  that  there  is  no  politics  in  the  office.  But  when,  with 
justifiable  pride,  I  say  this,  it  is  not  without  apprehension.  We  thereby 
subject  ourselves  to  most  unjustifiable  opposition  and  unfavorable  criticism 
and  even  to  hostile  attacks  from  those  to  whom  the  spoils  of  office  are  the 
aim  and  end  of  their  public  life.  To  such  men  it  is  inconceivable  that 
time  and  valuable  service  can  be  given  to  an  important  public  work  from 
motives  of  public  spirit,  with  no  selfish,  ulterior  purpose.  We  rely  upon 
you,  teachers  of  New  York,  and  upon  such  public  opinion  as  you  repre- 
sent to  protect  us,  if  possible,  from  insidious  attack.  We  rely  upon  you 
specially,  so  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  that  false  accusations  shall  not 
be  assumed  to  be  true.  We  rely  upon  you  to  continue  to  see  to  it  as  you 
have  already,  many  times,  that  destructive  plans  shall  come  to  naught. 
Perhaps  you  have  heard  our  critics  say  that  though  we  call  ourselves  a 
supervisory  board  our  supervision  is  merely  nominal,  there  is  no  reality 
about  it.  But  some  of  the  institutions  of  the  University  have  discovered 
during  the  past  year  that  our  supervision  is  not  merely  nominal.  They 
have  learned  through  our  faithful  and  acceptable  inspectors  and  by  our  own 
aas  as  a  Board  that  there  is  reality  in  it.  Please  be  assured  that  if  you 
and  such  as  you  will  sustain  us,  we  shall  not  cease  the  exercise  of  our  law- 
ftil  pewers  for  the  development  and  improvement  of  higher  education  in 
this  state.  Let  me  adapt  to  our  use  the  impressive  words  of  ex-President 
Hill  of  Rochester  University  recently  uttered  on  a  similar  occasion.  We  do 
oot  purpose  to  exhaust  ourselves  with  the  terrific  strain  of  holding  things 
*s  ihcy  are  and  preventing  our  own  expansion.  Rather,  may  we  not  show 
our  vitality,  even  by  outgrowing  the  original  conception  of  the  University, 
umI  by  entering  upon  a  new  course  of  development  ? 

There  is  much  encouragement  to  be  found  in  the  favorable  judgment 
of  those  who  by  long  acquaintance  have  known  us  well  and  whose  judg- 
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ment  time  has  clarified  and  assured,  and  separation  and  distance  have 
made  impartial.  President  Draper  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  our  former 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was,  ex  officio,  for  some  years  a  Regent 
of  the  University.  Recently,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  held  at  Chicago 
University,  on  the  distant  plains  of  Illinois,  with  a  judgment  clarified  and 
assured  by  the  passage  of  time,  and  made  impartial  by  long  separation 
and  distance,  he  said  of  us :  "I  have  heard  with  great  pleasure  the  com- 
ments of  the  writer  of  the  paper  and  others,  upon  the  relatively  perfect 
school  organization  and  the  excellent  work  which  is  being  done  for 
secondary  and  higher  education  in  the  state  of  New  York.  It  is  my 
deliberate  judgment  that  the  state  of  New  York  exercises  more  authori- 
tative direction  over  all  branches  of  educational  work  and  has  a  more 
perfect  school  organization  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union ;  and  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  add  that  I  think  that  healthy  and  rapid  educational 
development  is  largely  dependent  upon  these  things."  It  remains  for  us 
to  make  the  organization  as  complete  in  its  practical  efficiency  as  it  is 
perfect  in  itself 

We  were  honored  last  year  by  the  presence  in  the  Convocation  of  the 
President  of  Harvard  University.  We  were  greatly  indebted  to  him  for 
many  wise  and  practical  suggestions.  President  Eliot  is  an  acute  observer, 
if  not  an  entirely  unprejudiced  critic.  At  our  first  interview,  he  said  to 
me,  **  Why,  you  are  discussing  in  your  Convocation  matters  that  we  have 
settled  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  loo  years  ago!"  Let  me  confess  to 
you  that  I  could  make  no  immediate  reply  to  this  surprising  remark.  It 
was  verily  stunning  to  be  told  that  we,  the  teachers  of  New  York,  are  loo 
years  behind  the  age !  I  have  just  examined  the  excellent  and  sugges- 
tive programme  which  our  painstaking  Council  has  provided  us  this  year, 
to  see  if  it  contains  any  of  those  subjects  or  questions  which  will  subject 
us  to  criticism  because  they  should  have  been  settled  centuries  ago.  I 
can  find  none  but,  even  if  I  could,  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  have 
just  reason  to  find  fault  with  our  Convocation  Council.  The  subjects  we 
discussed  last  year  which,  in  the  judgment  of  our  critic,  were  so  much 
behind  the  age  were  such  topics  as  "  T)ie  need  of  a  pure  character  in  the 
teacher  ",  and  "  The  supreme  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  character  in 
our  scholars."  I  can  not  believe  that  such  subjects  as  these  and  the  ques- 
tions connected  with  them  can  ever  be  too  trite  to  discuss,  too  unim- 
portant to  emphasize.  Each  generation  needs  to  be  taught  for  itself,  in 
its  own  way,  the  truths  which  the  race  should  never  forget;  truths  it  may 
torget,  if  they  be  not  repeatedly  taught.     It  is  not  enough  that  my  grand*- 
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father  was  taught  the  English  alphabet;  the  alphabet  must  be  taught  to 
me.  Search  continually  for  original  thought,  and  neglect  established 
truth  and  you  may  soon  have  nothing  to  believe.  The  great  Scottish 
preacher,  Dr  Chalmers,  in  his  enthusiasm,  cried  out  again  and  again, 
"  bless  the  Lord  for  reiteration  —  for  reiteration !  "  Eloquence  is  largely 
the  eflective  use  of  the  commonplace.  Those  orators  are  the  most 
eloquent  who  develop  and  emphasize  and  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
truths  in  which  mankind  already  believe.  In  the  description  of  natural 
scenery,  he  interests  us  who  describes  what  we  have  already  seen, 
giving  novelty  by  his  descriptions  even  to  the  most  familiar  objects. 

Having  such  notions,  you  will  excuse  me  therefore,  if  with  your  per- 
mission, I  call  your  attention  to  some  educational  matters  which  may  not 
have  the  interest  of  novelty,  yet  which  seem  to  me  important. 

Let  me  urge  the  need  of  the  introduction  of  manual  training  into  our 
schools  or,  if  need  be,  the  establishment  of  Separate  schools  for  this  piu:- 
pose.  Manual  training  has  been  correctly  defined  as  '*  the  training  of 
the  hand,  so  that  the  hand  may  become  the  facile  instrument  of  the 
mind."  Permit  me  to  represent  here  to-day,  in  my  later  life,  a  great  multi- 
tude of  men  and  women  whose  education  has  been  neglected  in  this 
respect.  Why  should  not  a  boy  as  well  as  a  girl  be  taught  to  sew  ? 
Why  should  not  a  girl  as  well  as  a  boy  be  taught  to  handle  a  hammer 
or  drive  a  nail  ?  Why  should  not  all  be  taught  to  draw  as  accurately 
as  possible  straight  lines  and  angles  and  curves?  Why  should  not 
all  scholars  in  our  schools  be  taught  in  their  early  life  to  write  straight, 
without  artificial  lines  beneath  the  sheet  ?  Why  should  not  girls  receive 
the  physical  advantages  given  to  the  boys  in  military  training,  and  even 
be  able  to  handle  firearms  in  emergencies  ? 

The  failure  of  "  manual  labor  schools  "  so  called  should  not  prejudice 
manual  training.  To  this  audience  I  need  not  explain  the  difference 
between  the  two.  Manual  training  will  never  dull  the  mind  like  enforced 
labor.  It  will  brighten  the  mind  by  calling  continually  into  use  its  various 
powers.  It  will  develop  the  imagination  —  the  power  of  carrying  in 
the  mind  a  correct  and  vivid  picture  of  the  thing  represented.  A 
manual  training  school  will  never  be  pervaded  by  the  dulness  which 
discouraged  and  put  to  sleep,  when  they  tried  to  study,  the  brilliant 
philosophers  and  literati  who  labored  so  hard  to  make  fertile  the  barren 
soil  of  "  Brook  Farm."  The  use  of  the  hand  in  labor  is  no  longer  ignoble. 
Educated  men  expect  to  use  their  hands,  as  well  as  their  heads,  all  the 
better  because  they  are  educated.  Years  ago  I  sat  in  the  chapel  of 
Hamilton  College  while  a  brilliant  German  addressed  the  students  urging 
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them  to  take  the  lessons  in  drawing  he  proposed  to  give.  He  said  to 
them :  "  You  will  need  to  know  drawing.  Some  of  you  will  be  manu- 
facturers, some  mechanics  or  machinists,  bridge  builders,  master  masons 
or  boss  carpenters."  As  from  my  seat  on  the  platform  i  looked  into  the 
faces  of  the  boys  before  me,  I  felt  that  the  German  lecturer  and  drafts- 
man was  no  "  spell  binder  "  for  them.  The  drawing  master  had  lost  his 
cause,  if  he  ever  had  a  chance  to  gain  it.  Almost  a  contemptuous  look 
was  the  only  response  given.  Not  one  of  them  had  ever  thought  that  he 
would  have  to  use  his  hands  in  the  work  of  life.  Every  one  of  them  was 
already  an  embryo  eminent  lawyer  or  physician  or  clerg3rman  or  states- 
man of  the  first  class.  No  such  feeling  is  common  now.  Labor  with 
the  hand  is  no  longer  ignoble.  And  it  is  to  me  a  subject  for  congratula- 
tion that  drawing  is  now  receiving  so  much  attention  in  our  schools,  not 
only  for  the  sake  oi  the  mental  discipline  it  gives,  making  our  scholars 
more  prompt,  clear  headed,  quick  witted,  but  it  would  be  to  me  specially 
valuable  for  its  own  sake,  because  sioyd  makes  the  hand  the  facile  instru- 
ment of  the  mind. 

Without  apology,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  another  subject  which 
seems  to  me  important.  We  are  told  that  in  some  quarters  it  is  pro- 
posed that  upon  our  anniversary  occasions  scholars  shall  no  longer  take 
part  in  the  public  exercises  by  reading  essays  or  delivering  brief  addresses ;. 
but  that  the  time  shall  be  occupied  by  some  eminent  orator  or  preacher  or 
lectiurer,  either  imported  from  afar,  or  raised  up  for  the  occasion  from  the 
neighborhood.  It  is  said  that  the  callow  productions  of  girls  and  boys 
or  even  of  young  men  and  maidens  have  no  special  interest  or  value  and 
that  the  labor  required  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  scholars  in  prepara- 
tion might  much  better  be  given  to  ordinary  studies. 

It  is  pleasant  to  notice  that  although  some  newspapers  favor  it,  this 
latest  example  of  the  common  sin  of  omission  has  not  yet  become 
universal.  But  even  now,  in  my  judgment,  the  danger  is  important 
enough  to  demand  serious  attention.  Omit  such  exercises  and,  to  a 
degree,  you  divorce  your  school  or  college  or  seminary  from  the  public. 
To  a  degree,  the  public  is  shut  out  from  a  knowledge  of  what  you  have 
done  or  are  doing.  The  life  of  every  educational  institution  is  peculiar ; 
and  to  the  public  it  seems  more  peculiar  than  it  is.  "  Teachers  are  queer. '^ 
Sometimes  they  seem  reserved  and  unapproachable.  This  is  not,  ordina- 
rily, the  fault  of  the  teachers ;  the  patrons  of  the  school,  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  scholars  can  not  be  induced  to  visit  the  school.  If  they 
do,  the  mysteries  of  learning  grow  more  mysterious  to  them.  Barriers 
are  raised.     Interest  in  education  is  lessened. 
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But  anniversaries,  as  they  are  now  conducted,  attract  the  public.  A 
knowledge  of  educational  life  is  gained  to  a  degree.  This  knowledge 
promotes  acquaintance  and  interest  and  friendship.  The  school  is  no 
longer  set  apart  and  pecuhar,  to  be  avoided  like  a  prison.  Teachers  are 
found  to  be  human  arid  their  work  attractive.  The  productions  of  the 
young  speakers  and  readers  on  such  occasions,  are  not  "  callow  "  to  those 
who  listen  to  them ;  far  from  it.  Each  speaker  or  reader  in  the  sight  of 
his  parents  and  friends  is  emphatically  *^  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind." 
Besides,  in  such  exercises  scholars  gain  self-possession,  self-control ;  they 
learn  to  think  on  their  feet.  Henceforth  they  can  face  an  audience  with- 
out fear.  A  country  like  this  exemplifies  the  ideal  of  Tacitus  when  he 
says  "  Men  think  as  they  please  and  say  what  they  think."  In  a  country 
like  this,  a  man  who  has  never  been  taught  the  art  of  expression,  who  can 
not  say  in  public  what  he  thinks,  is  but  half  a  man.  He  can  not  use  half 
his  powers;  much  of  his  influence  is  lost. 

^VTien  a  teacher  tells  me  then  that  the  work  required  in  preparation  for 
such  exercises  by  himself  and  his  scholars  might  much  better  be  given  to 
ordinary  studies,  that  he  can  not  afford  to  spend  the  labor  and  time,  I 
must  answer  that  just  the  opposite  is  true.  You  can  not  afford  to  neglect 
these  exercises  for  the  sake  of  the  ordinary  studies.  In  the  circumstances, 
the  latter  are  less  valuable.  And  when  I  take  a  more*  serious  view  of  this 
matter,  and  think  of  the  good  which  is  likely  to  be  done  by  the  short 
addresses  of  the  young  people  when  compared  with  the  long  address  ot 
the  distinguished  orator  of  the  occasion,  my  heart  and  my  head  are  on 
the  side  of  the  youthful  speakers  and  readers !  They  do  more  good. 
Their  thoughts  sympathetically  influence  those  of  their  own  age.  And  their 
own  thoughts  and  feelings  thus  expressed  influence  the  speakers  and  readers 
themselves  beneficially.  Conimitted  to  memory  for  the  occasion,  they  enter 
into  their  life  and  live  forever.  Many  young  men  and  young  women 
dius  commit  themselves  for  life  to  the  high  moral  truths  they  have  thus 
proclaimed  in  public.  Moreover,  many  a  young  man  and  young  woman 
is  led  to  enter  upon  a  coiurse  of  education  by  the  inspiriting  effect  of  what 
he  hears  at  such  a  time.  Many  a  high  school  or  academy  boy  or  girl, 
who  came  to  a  commencement  to  listen,  resolves  to  graduate  and  keeps 
his  resolution. 

Let  us  then  vigorously  oppose  the  abolition  of  these  public  anniversary 
exercises  in  which  our  scholars  take  part ;  because  by  them  our  institutions . 
2iekept  in  touch  with  the  public,  and  because  our  scholars  are  thus  bene- 
ficially trained  and  their  influence  for  good  promoted. 

One  other  subject  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention,  should  be  a 
Better  of  personal  interest  to  each  one  of  us.    A  recent  act  of  the  Legisla- 
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ture  provides  that  in  rural  school  districts,  a  tax  may  be  levied  under  cer- 
tain  restrictions,  "  to  pay  teachers  of  twenty-five  years  or  more  labor,  a 
compensation  for  long  and  meritorious  service."  In  other  words,  the  act 
is  intended  to  provide  a  pension  for  teachers  who  may  be  retired  after 
long  service  and  when  their  efficiency  is  impaired  by  age.  This  act 
is  not  applicable  to  cities.  Why  it  should  not  be  so  applicable,  I  can 
not  understand.  If  a  similar  act  with  proper  restrictions  were  extended 
to  cities,  it  would  be  highly  commendable  surely.  Columbia  University 
now  pensions  its  professors  on  half  pay,  at  the  age  of  65.  The  University 
of  Toronto  has  adopted  a  similar  plan.  President  Schurman,  in  his  last 
annual  report,  with  his  accustomed  sagacity,  benevolence,  and  practical 
sense,  gives  the  weight  of  his  great  influence  in  favor  of  a  pensionary 
system  for  Cornell  University.  I  am  informed  that  the  teachers  of  Con- 
necticut propose  to  provide  for  themselves  annuities  for  the  time  of  their 
disability  or  old  age.  By  laying  an  assessment  on  their  salaries  they  hope 
to  maintain  a  fund  which  will  give  to  every  disabled  teacher  and  to  every 
teacher  who  has  served  thirty  years  or  more,  a  yearly  income  equal  to 
half  of  his  or  her  regular  pay.  They  believe  that  the  state  of  Connecti- 
cut can  be  induced  to  add  to  this  sum,  which  in  their  benevolent  self 
sacrifice  they  raise  for  each  other,  a  sufficient  endowment  to  make  it  fully 
sufficient  and  permanent.  Why  may  not  some  such  plan  be  adopted  in 
the  state  of  New  York  ?  Why  should  not  all  the  teachers  of  this  state 
be  similarly  provided  for  ?  Our  churches  of  almost  all  denominations  so 
provide  for  their  disabled  clergy  and  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
deceased  clergymen.  Every  soldier  and  sailor  who  has  risked  his  life  for 
his  country  receives  or  should  receive  a  pension.  Many  of  our  judges 
are  retired  at  70  years  of  age,  with  adequate  salaries.  Business  corpora- 
tions are  finding  it  to  their  interest  to  organize  a  pensionary  system  for 
the  benefit  of  their  faithful  employees. 

We  are  told  by  those  who  object  to  this  plan,  that  all  men  and  women 
should  be  self-dependent.  Pensioning  is  not  American.  It  is  aristocratic. 
You  will  have  a  class  who  will  live  without  labor  —  people  of  leisure  who 
will  burden  the  state  and  who  will  be  a  source  of  disturbance  and  trouble. 

However  plausible  such  theoretical  objections  may  seem,  practically, 
we  do  not  yet  find  that  pensions  limited  to  one  or  two  lives  make  our 
retired  soldiers  and  sailors  and  ministers  and  judges  a  very  dangerous 
class,  aggressively  troublesome  in  our  communities !  Besides,  pensions 
are  provided  for  them,  as  they  should  be  for  teachers,  not  from  motives 
of  charity  but  from  a  sense  of  obligation.  In  the  emphatic  words  of 
President  Schurman,  "  it  is  not  only  allowable,  it  is  often  expedient  and 
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it  is  sometimes  obligatory  for  a  public  institution  to  grant  a  retiring 
allowance  to  certain  of  its  officers."  Such  a  provision  will  make  our  pro- 
fession of  teaching  more  attractive.  It  will  increase  its  permanency  and 
respectability  in  public  estimation,  when  the  worth  of  its  work  is  so  recog- 
nized. Besides,  pensioning  is  not  a  bad  way  to  get  rid  of  incapables 
without  injustice  or  cruelty. 

And  not  only  so,  if  capable  men  can  be  pensioned  when  they  are  65 
years  of  age,  their  leisure  will  give  them,  for  some  years,  time  for  research, 
for  discovery,  for  invention  in  departments  of  original  thought,  where 
heretofore  they  have  not  had  time  nor  strength  to  work  out  the  results 
they  desired,  and  which  they  felt  sure  would  come  to  them  and  be 
brought  out  into  perfection,  if  they  could  only  have  the  opportunity  as 
well  as  the  conscious  ability  to  develop  them. 

Why  may  we  not,  at  this  Convocation,  pass  resolutions  and  organize  a 
plan,  here  and  now,  by  which,  either  through  ourselves  or  by  the  state, 
the  declining  years  of  those  who  have  worn  themselves  out  in  education 
may  be  made  comfortable,  freed  from  anxious  fear  and  distressing  care  ? 


READING  AND  VOICE  CULTIVATION 

BY  PRIN.  S.  S.  CURRY,  BOSTON  SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION 

As  life  is  sustained  by  a  process  of  breathing  which  consists  not  only 
in  taking  in  but  in  giving  out  breath,  so  the  normal,  vigoious  life  of  the 
mind,  depends  not  only  upon  the  power  to  receive  ideas  but  to  express 
them. 

Ours  is  an  age  of  acquirement ;  this  century  has  widened  the  scope 
of  knowledge  as  no  other ;  it  has  multiplied  books  and  sciences  to  such 
ao  extent  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  education  has  been  affected  by  it. 
Courses  of  study  which  mainly  concern  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
have  been  multiplied.  We  have  at  times  forgotten  that  education  consists 
in  discipline  and  training  rather  than  in  the  reception  of  information,  in 
the  culture  of  our  powers  rather  than  m  the  mere  acquirement  of 
knowledge. 

This  spirit  has  caused  an  almost  universal  neglect  of  all  kinds  of 
expression,  but  specially  of  oral  expression.  Professor  Butcher  in  his 
book  00  Somt  aspects  of  the  Greek  genius  has  shown  that  the  greatest 
difeence  between  our  methods  of  education  and  those  of  the  Greeks,  is 
their  emphasis  of  the  spcktn  W9rd  and  our  neglect  of  this  and  accentaa- 
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tion  of  the  written  word.  They  may  possibly  have  exaggerated  the 
importance  of  speech,  but  their  writing  as  a  result  of  their  attention  to 
speech  far  surpassed  ours.  In  fact,  we  have  neglected  both  forms  of 
expression  and  have  held  with  Dogberry,  who,  though  introduced  by 
Shakspere  as  a  policeman  of  Messina,  is  we  know  from  his  sentiments  an 
Anglo-Saxon.  No  other  race  has  ever  held  that  "  reading  and  writing 
come  by  nature." 

Are  there  no  signs  of  change  ?  of  a  reaction  ?  There  are  many.  Manual 
training,  the  natural  methods  of  studying  languages,  the  frequent  emphasis 
of  the  pedagogic  principle  that  in  order  to  know  a  thing  we  must  do  it, 
and  the  later  methods  of  studying  English,  are  among  the  chief  signs  of 
reform.  One  hopeful  indication  is  the  wide-spread  feeling  that  there  has 
been  too  much  neglect  of  the  education  of  the  feelings,  the  imaginarion 
and  the  artistic  nature.  Charles  Darwin  says  in  his  autobiography  that 
up  to  the  age  of  30,  painting,  music,  and  poetry  gave  him  great  delight, 
but  that  later  in  his  life  he  could  not  endure  them ;  even  Shakspere  became 
"  intolerable."  Darwin  was  great  enough  to  see  that  this-  was  a  loss,  that 
one  part  of  his  nature  was  atrophied  and  to  say :  "  If  I  had  my  life  to  live 
over  again,  I  should  make  it  a  rule  to  read  poetry  and  to  listen  to  music  at 
least  once  a  week."  This  feeling  has  been  common  among  thinkers  and 
specially  scientists.  One  of  the  foremost  professors  of  science  in  this 
country  once  said  to  me  "  I  constantly  read  lyrics  and  have  written  hun- 
dreds of  them,  though  I  have  never  inflicted  one  of  these  upon  my  race. 
I  have  read  and  written  lyrics  to  keep  my  imagination  alive  and  to  pre- 
vent my  nature  from  drying  up." 

Some  practical  method  of  developing  the  emotional  nature  is  one  of 
the  great  needs  felt  by  educators;  a  method  that  will  stimulate  and 
develop  imagination  and  feeling  as  effectively  as  our  scientific  and  lin- 
guistic methods  train  abstract  reasoning  and  thinking. 

The  oldest  and  most  successful  method  of  developing  the  artistic 
nature  is  reading  aloud,  or  some  form  of  vocal  expression. 

The  over-emphasis  of  knowledge  in  education  has  caused  neglect  of 
the  art  of  reading  aloud.  Possibly  the  mechanical  methods  of  teaching 
reading  have  also  contributed.  Teachers  were  taught  to  look  outside  the 
literary  work  they  were  interpreting,  outside  the  student's  mind  and 
heart  to  some  objective  system  and  to  artificial  rules  for  methods  of 
interpretation. 

In  a  subject  so  broad  as  reading  and  vocal  training,  are  there  any 
practical  points  which  we  should  consider  at  this  stage  of  educational 
progress  ?    There  are  two  forms  of  reading  which  must  be  carefully  dis- 
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criminated ;  they  call  for  different  actions  of  the  mind  and  are  distinct 
from  each  other :  silent  reading  and  reading  aloud.  Silent  reading  is 
reading  purely  for  information,  it  is  simply  looking  through  words  to  find 
ideas.  Reading  aloud  is  the  using  of  words  to  convey  thought  and  feel- 
ing to  another  mind. 

In  reading  aloud,  there  is  first  the  same  action  of  mind  as  in  silent 
reading,  but  there  are  many  additional  actions,  mental  as  well  as  physical ; 
the  ideas  are  held  more  definitely,  more  pictorially,  the  sequence  of  ideas 
is  accentuated,  the  ideas  are  taken  and  with  them  the  words  expressing 
them,  and  while  the  idea  is  held,  the  group  of  words  expressing  it  is 
given  by  the  voice.  Thus  silent  reading  is  rapid  and  reading  aloud  is 
slow.  Silent  reading  is  purely  receptive,  it  concerns  only  the  reader's 
own  mind ;  but  reading  aloud  is  taking  thought  and  then  giving  it  to 
another.  It  is  an  artistic  act  of  expression.  The  reader  brings  another 
mind  into  communion  with  his  own.  There  must  not  only  be  a  process 
of  thinking  and  feeling  in  his  own  mind,  he  must  also  awaken  a  similar 
process  in  the  minds  of  others. 

Silent  reading  is  a  most  important  phase  of  education  which  has  been 
greatly  neglected.  Is  has  been  my  observation  at  Harvard,  Yale  and 
other  universities  where  I  have  taught  that  there  are  few  students  who 
know  how  to  use  books,  few  who  can  select  from  a  library  40  or  50  vol- 
umes bearing  on  a  subject  and  then  glean  from  these  in  a  few  hours  the 
^dal  information  desired.  This  subject  fortunately  is  now  receiving 
attention.  Books  are  expressed  regularly  from  the  public  libraries  of 
many  cities  to  public  school  teachers  who  supervise  the  home  reading  of 
their  pupils. 

Many  think  that  silent  reading  is  directly  antagonistic  to  reading  aloud. 
On  the  contrary,  there  can  be  no  reading  aloud  without  silent  reading,  and 
the  neglect  of  silent  reading  or  any  study  of  the  laws  of  mind  in  think- 
ing in  the  midst  of  words  has  led  to  the  greatest  faults  in  reading 
aloud:  namely,  affectation,  artificiality,  empty  declamation,  mere  dis- 
jointed words.  Impression  must  precede  and  determine  expression. 
The  power  to  master  quickly  an  idea  imder  a  group  of  words  is  the  first 
step  to  enable  the  mind  to  feel  that  idea  so  as  to  present  it  in  living  rela- 
tions with  other  ideas  and  to  other  minds  through  the  subtle  and  natural 
modulations  of  the  voice. 

The  fisuhire  to  distinguish  silent  reading  from  reading  aloud  has  pro- 
duced many  deleterious  effects.  Young  students  are  set  to  reading 
aloud  selections  which  they  have  not  assimilated,  and  which  in  fact  are 
beyond  their  understanding.     Reading  aloud  has  become  the  mere  pro- 
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nouncing  of  words.  Pronunciation  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  is  a  study  of 
words  as  words  and  not  as  expression,  and  hence  belongs  to  spelling,  not 
to  reading.  Both  spelling  and  pronunciation  are  necessary  to  reading 
aloud  but  they  must  be  preliminary. 

The  student  can  read  silently  and  comprehend  passages  of  literature 
which  he  is  unable  to  read  aloud.  Silent  reading  must  precede  a  long 
way  reading  aloud.  A  poem  or  passage  of  literature  must  be  of  such  a 
character  that  the  student  can  readily  assimilate  it  before  he  can  give  it 
vocal  expression.  The  tendency  to  consider  reading  as  belonging  only 
to  the  primary  school  is  thus  most  erroneous.  Reading  aloud  requires 
literature  that  is  easy  and  thoroughly  familiar.  The  student  must  grasp 
and  comprehend  an  idea  thoroughly  before  he  can  give  it  the  spontane- 
ous expression  of  a  natural  language.  Where  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
comprehension,  the  mind  can  have  no  free  or  spontaneous  action,  and 
the  voice  will  become  a  monotonous  drawl.  The  thinking  must  be  so 
easy  at  first  that  its  rhythm  will  dominate  the  rhythm  of  speech ;  for  vocal 
expression  is  the  manifestation  of  the  processes  of  thinking  through  the 
modulations  of  the  voice. 

Sight  reading  should  be  an  advanced  exercise  and  needs  great  care. 
We  usually  read  faster  what  is  unfamiliar ;  this  shows  that  such  reading 
is  only  pronunciation,  for  when  unfamiliar  with  thought  we  naturally  take 
more  time.  Thus  normal  sight  reading  should  be  very  slow ;  the  student 
must  master  each  conception  beneath  each  successive  group  of  words 
before  he  can  give  the  words  that  represent  it  any  vocal  expression. 

The  practice  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  common  of  making 
reading  aloud  the  climax,  or  at  any  rate,  a  portion  of  the  study  of 
English  literature  in  our  schools,  can  not  be  too  highly  commended.  The 
student  is  made  to  read  or  recite  only  after  he  has  thoroughly  studied 
and  become  interested  in  a  literary  work.  Even  where  a  special  teacher 
is  employed  in  vocal  expression  and  vocal  training,  he  will  find  his  work 
more  successful  by  cooperating  with  the  teacher  of  English  and  by  often 
usitig  poems  and  passages  which  students  have  already  studied  with  the 
teacher  of  English  or  literature. 

There  are  also  ways  of  educating  the  eye  and  of  developing  the  power 
of  silent  reading  in  direct  connection  with  reading  aloud.  I  mention 
only  one  practical  exercise.  A  class  may  be  asked  to  open  to  some 
passage  or  paragraph  in  any  book  of  any  kind  of  literature  und  given 
sufficient  time  to  glance  through  it,  and  then  the  books  be  closed  and 
some  individual  be  called  upon  to  give  the  results  of  what  he  has  found. 
Or  the  argument  of  a  poem  may  be  assigned  to  a  student,  which  after 
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dme  for  preparation  he  can  give  in  a  short  talk  to  the  class,  before  read- 
ing it  aloud.     If  exercises  in   conversation,  speaking,  recitation,  and 
writing  should  be  combined  with  reading,  the  results  in  the  knowledge  of 
literature,  in  culture,  as  well  as  in  reading  and  expression  would  be  far 
more  satisfactory. 

What  kind  of  literature  should  be  used  in  teaching  reading  aloud  ? 
Silent  reading  may  be  practised  with  any  form  of  literature.     It  is  an 
exercise  especially  appropriate  to  **  literature  of  knowledge,"  for  silent 
reading  is  primarily  to  get  information  and  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be 
directed  to  those  forms  of  literature  which  embody  information.     But 
reading  aloud  should  for  the  most  part  be  concerned  with  that  form  of 
literature  which  De  Quincey  called  literature  of  power.     Literature  of 
knowledge  grows  old  in  five  years.     The  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
paeiia  Britannica  —  every  article  by  the  most  advanced  specialist  —  is 
hardly  completed  before  steps  are  taken  for  the  loth  edition.     Nay,  the 
last  volume  of  the  set  is  hardly  out  before  the  first  volume  is  out  of  date. 
But  literature  of  power  does  not  change.     The  lUad  and  the  Odyssey 
are  as  new  and  firesh  to-day  *'  as  when  they  were  first  chanted  at   the 
feasts  of  the  Ionian  princes."     Shakspere  never  had  so  great  influence 
as  he  has  now.     Literature  of  power  embodies  the  human  soul :  its 
character,  the  processes  of  its  faculties,  man's  point  of  view,  his  ideals, 
his  feeling,  his  struggles,  his  failures  and  his  successes.     Literature  of 
knowledge  can  embody  the  intellectual  attainments  of  human  nature ; 
literature  oi power  expresses  the  whole  man.     Reading  aloud  is  a  study 
of  exjHression,  and  a  book  which  merely  states  facts  is  not  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word  expression  at  all.     If  young  minds  are  to  be  taught  to 
express,  they  must  be  brought  into  contact  with  those  forms  of  literature 
vhich  give  expression  to  their  whole  nature ;  they  must  be  made  to  think 
and  feel.    Their  imagination  must  find  food  and  such  artistic  expression 
as  will  stimulate  it  to  act.     To  give  children  **  supplementary  readings " 
containing  mere  facts  c^  science  to  be  read  aloud  is  to  furnish  one-s.ided- 
ness  and  to  expect  harmony,  to  give  mere  facts  and  to  expect  truth,  to 
give  cold  abstract  statements  and  to  expect  that  artistic  rendering  which 
can  only  come  from  imagination,   feeling    and  contact  with  artistic 
cndeavOT.    Reading  aloud  must  bring  the  plastic  soul  into  contact  with 
the  very  highest  and  noblest  literature,  or  taste  will  be  degraded  and  the 
highest  opportunity  Ipst  of  stimulatmg  the  imagination  and  of  bringing 
the  yoong  mind  into  the  most  immediate  contact  with  the  greatest  works 
of  lilerary  art,  a  contact  which  must  be  so  close  that  the  student  is  im- 
pelled to  reproduce  in  his  own  mind,  to  create  by  his  own  imagination 
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and  express  through  his  own  voice  the  visions  of  the  greatest  of  the 
race. 

Many  of  the  most  important  forms  of  literature  and  especially  of  poetry 
have  been  neglected  in  education.  One  of  these  is  lyrics.  The  wealth 
of  lyrics  in  the  English  language  is  untold ;  but  how  few  can  be  found  in 
any  of  our  school  readers.  A  clergyman  in  a  town  in  New  England 
volunteered  to  take  the  pupils  of  a  school  for  a  short  time  in  vocal 
exercises.  When  he  looked  through  the  reader  used  to  find  a  poem  for  an 
exercise,  he  was  unable  to  find  a  solitary  lyric.  Professor  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  says  that  the  reading  aloud  or  recitation  of  lyrics  is  the  best  means 
of  developing  the  imagination.  It  is  also  the  safest  means,  if  rightly 
used,  of  correcting  the  most  common  faults  of  voice  in  the  schoolroom. 

There  are  many  difficulties  and  dangers  in  training  the  voice,  specially 
in  the  classroom.  Mere  vocal  exercises  tend  to  produce  artificial  and 
mechanical  results.  There  are  two  ways  of  improving  the  voice ;  first,  by 
technical  exercises.  This  method  is  very  important  and  very  necessary, 
but  it  needs  a  thorough  and  careful  teacher,  even  a  specialist.  The  sec- 
ond is  2i  psychic  method:  the  right  use  of  poetry  and  literature,  the  right 
application  of  mental  and  emotional  action  in  the  domination  of  the  breath 
and  body,  so  as  to  improve  the  qualities  of  the  voice  and  bring  it  into 
responsiveness  and  control. 

If  you  examine  the  voice  and  note  the  effect  of  an  imaginative  render- 
ing of  a  true  lyric  full  of  joyous  or  noble  emotion  upon  the  breathing,  the 
muscles  at  the  throat,  and  the  tone,  and  then  contrast  the  effect  upon  the 
voice  of  a  didactic  or  abstract  action  of  the  mind  as  for  instance  in  re- 
peating the  multiplication  table,  (a  quality  of  voice  which  is  unfortunately 
common  in  our  schools),  you  will  find  that  the  joyous  lyric  increases  the 
breathing  and  relaxes  the  throat  and  makes  the  tone  soft  and  resonant,  and 
that  the  didactic  tone  lessens  the  breathing,  and  constricts  the  throat,  and 
makes  the  tone  hard  and  colorless.  This  experiment,  of  course,  is  not 
always  adequate.  The  expression  of  many  is  so  perverted  that  they  read 
the  most  exalted  lyric  in  the  same  tone  as  that  which  they  use  in  repeat- 
ing the  multiplication  table.  So  make  another  observation ;  study  some 
one  laughing  heartily.  You  find  that  the  breathing  is  increased  in 
quantity  and  rhythm,  that  the  throat  is  relaxed  and  open,  while  if  we  ob- 
serve some  one  engaged  in  didactic  domination,  with  the  mind  in  mental 
abstraction,  we  find  the  opposite  tendency. 

Here  then  we  have  the  key  to  a  principle  of  vocal  training  and  the  in- 
dication of  a  simple  and  practical  method  of  applying  it.  A  lyric  read 
with  its  true  spirit  is  the  simplest,  the  safes t,  the  most  effective  vocal  exercise 
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jor  general  use.     Two  or  three  lines  may  be  selected  and  given  in  concert 
to  awaken  the  class,  such  as  these: 

Sing  loud,  O  bird  in  the  tree ;  O  bird,  sing  loud  in  the  sky  I 

And  honey-bees,  blacken  the  clover  seas ;  there  are  none  of  you  glad  as  I. 

The  light  reading  of  joyous  lyrics  is  founded  upon  the  natural  action 
of  laughing,  which  is  nature's  own  exercise  for  breathing  and  voice,  and 
even  for  health. 

If  the  tone  of  the  class  is  hard  in  such  an  exercise  from  habitual  misuse, 
even  joy  tends  to  flatten  and  harden  the  tone  and  elevate  the  pitch  rather 
than  to  open  and  make  the  tone  free  and  resonant,  which  is  the  normal 
effect  of  noble  feeling  and  of  such  a  lyric.  Under  such,  conditions  lyrics 
should  be  used  full  of  admiration  of  nature,  such  as  Wordsworth's  Cuckoo^ 
or  of  the  love  of  home,  something,  at  any  rate,  full  of  tenderness.  The 
teacher  should  note  specially  that  the  throat  is  kept  relaxed,  that  emotion 
dominates  the  respiratory  mechanism,  in  subtle  opposition  to  the  limpness 
of  tongue  and  pharynx.  The  hardest  tone  may  be  softened  and  made 
pleasant  by  perseverance  in  such  a  method. 

Love  is  nature's  own  means  of  making  tone  mellow,  resonant,  and 
agreeable. 

It  has  been  found  from  scientific  experiment  that  every  emotion  by  a 
diffusion  of  nervous  energy  changes  the  texture  of  the  muscles,  that  each 
emotion  has  a  texture  of  its  own.  I  have  studied  the  relation  of  emotion 
to  muscular  texture  and  to  voice  for  many  years,  and  find  that  the  texture 
of  the  voice  exactly  corresponds  to  the  texture  of  the  muscles.  If  you 
read  a  line  with  a  hard  didactic  attitude  of  the  mind  and  observe  the 
muscles,  you  will  find  them  constricted  and  hard,  especially  in  the  region 
of  the  throat  but  really  all  over  the  body,  and  the  tone  has  a  correspond- 
ing character;  and  if  in  contrast  you  take  a  passage  full  of  tenderness, 
the  texture  of  the  muscles  will  be  found  sofl  and  relaxed  and  the  tone 
will  have  a  corresponding  change  in  its  sympathetic  vibration. 

Suppose  you  read  successively  the  same  lines  with  these  two  mental  and 
emotional  actions,  for  example,  Alice  Gary's  lines  full  of  love  for  a  mother : 

Oh,  if  I  only  could  make  you  see 
The  clear  bine  eyes,  the  tender  smile. 
The  sovereign  sweetness,  the  gentle  grace, 
The  woman's  soul  and  the  angel's  face. 
That  are  beaming  on  me  all  the  while  I 
I  need  not  speak  these  foolish  words ; 
Yet  one  word  tells  you  all  I  would  say — 
She  is  my  mother :  you  will  agree 
That  all  the  rest  may  be  thrown  away. 
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In  the  reading  or  recitation  of  lyrics  careful  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  voice.  The  breathing  must  be  free 
and  easy,  the  throat  must  be  kept  relaxed,  the  taking  of  the  ideas  must 
determine  the  number  of  times  we  breathe,  imaginative  realization  and 
feeling  must  retain  the  breath,  and  the  emotional  diffusion  must  simply 
and  naturally  modulate  the  qualities  of  the  voice. 

These  vocal  conditions  are  seen  more  clearly,  possibly,  in  their  viola- 
tions in  our  American  speech.  The  three  chief  faults  of  the  voice  are 
hardness,  nasality,  and  throatiness.  Throatiness  is  due  to  constriction  at 
the  base  of  the  tongue ;  hardness  to  the  general  constriction  of  the  tone 
passage ;  nasality  to  constriction  of  the  tongue  and  palate,  so  as  to  bring 
them  near  together.  But  beneath  these  three,  there  is  a  common  element 
of  constriction  of  the  tone  passage.  Now,  if  we  take  some  lyric  full  of  . 
intense  imaginative  realization  of  some  situation  or  idea,  and  read  it 
according  to  its  spirit,  then  there  is  a  spontaneous  tendency  in  any  unper- 
verted  voice  to  accentuate  and  develop  its  noble  conditions  and  qualities 
and  to  correct  tendencies  to  these  faults.  The  voice  is  made  softer,  more 
resonant,  it  is  better  supported,  it  carries  farther,  the  speech  is  no  longer 
constricted  and  hard,  but  is  made  soft,  relaxed,  and  musical. 

Until  our  schools  have  special  teachers  to  give  special  training  in  the 
latest  and  best  methods  of  vocal  training  and  vocal  expression  the  faith- 
ful teacher  will  struggle  to  supply  the  great  deficiency.  It  is  my  experi- 
ence after  20  years  of  teaching  (and  trying  to  assist  others  to  teach)  that 
the  simpler  the  method,  the  better ;  that  the  more  nearly  vocal  action 
and  expression  are  brought  in  relation  to  the  processes  of  the  mind,  the 
creative  and  emotional  action  of  the  soul,  the  more  successful  will  be  the 
results.  The  teaching  of  reading  and  the  training  of  the  voice  in  our 
schools  must  be  freed  from  artificial  and  mechanical  rules.  The  teaching 
of  reading  must  be  a  direct  study  of  the  [process  of  the  student's  thinking 
and  feeling. 

Reading  aloud  is  simply  talking,  conceiving  by  the  mind  the  idea  which 
lies  beneath  a  phrase,  feeling  or  realizing  the  conception  and  then  giving 
that  phrase  with  the  living  voice  modulated  by  the  processes  of  the  mind 
in  thinking  and  feeling,  then  taking  another  and  giving  that  directly, 
simply,  naturally  as  in  conversation,  and  then  without  hurry,  without 
anxiety,  relating  each  idea  to  the  last  one,  allowing  the  mind  to  differ- 
entiate and  to  make  free  progression  according  to  the  law  of  association 
of  ideas.  The  rhythmic  progression  of  thinking  must  dominate  the 
breathing  and  all  modulations  of  the  voice.  Pause,  change  of  pitch, 
inflection,  must  be  the  direct  effect  of  a  freely  thinking  and  feeling  mind. 
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My  old  vocal  master  Lamperti  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Como  once  said 
to  me :  "I  like  to  train  American  voices ;  they  have  fauhs  but  they  are 
easily  removed."  Why  then  are  our  voices  among  the  poorest  in  the 
world  ?  Is  it  not  for  lack  of  any  attention  in  our  schools ;  a  failure  to 
regard  the  voice  as  a  part  of  the  expression  of  the  thought  and  feeling, 
the  imagination  and  the  ideals  of  the  soul  ? 

The  time  will  come  when  the  use  of  the  voice  will  not  only  receive  atten- 
tion but  will  be  one  of  the  chief  aids  of  the  teacher.  By  attention  to  it  he 
can  briiig  an  atmosphere  of  pleasure  into  the  school  room,  he  can  test 
the  student's  assimilation  of  truth  and  growth  in  power  of  thought  and 
feeling.  By  vocal  expression  he  can  study  the  harmonious  cooperation 
of  the  whole  nature  of  those  whom  he  tries  to  teach,  and  thus  develop 
(hat  highest  characteristic  of  a  noble  man  as  conceived  by  Hegel : 
"  thought  and  emotion  balanced  by  will."  By  this  means  he  can  look  into 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  student  and  see  the  imaginative  action  of  his 
ideals  and  his  feeling.  In  short,  it  will  give  a  teacher  a  different  point 
of  view  to  study  his  students,  a  point  of  view  unlike  ;iny  other  exercise 
in  education.  It  will  give  the  teacher  power  to  feel  the  spontaneous 
energy  of  the  student*s  mind  when  brought  into  contact  with  great  litera- 
ture. It  is  a  means  of  cultivating  taste,  stimulating  emotion,  developing 
imagination,  and  securing  a  harmonious  and  symmetrical  manhood. 

Woe  be  to  vocal  expression  when  it  comes  to  be  considered  or,  worse, 
to  consider  itself  a  mere  matter  of  show;  and  woe  be  to  our  methods  of 
education  when  they  fail  to  use  the  living  voice  as  the  first,  the  most 
natural,  the  most  effective  agent,  for  realizing  the  processes  and  forms  of 
expression  in  our  own  being,  and  for  testing  our  assimilation  of  the  great 
ma^iterpieces  of  the  poetic  expression  of  the  greatest  of  the  race. 

Discussion 

Prof.  William  C.  Lawton  —  We  are  all  famihar  professionally,  I  sup- 
pose, with  the  type  of  boy  unexpectedly  called  on  when  he  has  not  pre- 
pared his  lesson;  so  I  count  at  least  on  personal  sympathy.  In  my  case 
a  doable  draft  is  necessary,  because  my  accent  will  have  already  betrayed 
me  as  another  son  of  that  eastern  Massachusetts  towards  which  your  atti- 
tude seems  to  be  somewhat  that  of  armed  hospitality.  As  a  professional 
worker  in  the  field  of  classics  I  can  not  refrain,  at  least,  from  expressing 
a  certain  gratification  that  any  reform  in  education  is  heralded  as  a  return 
to  the  Greeks.  Perhaps  it  is  also  especially  satisfactory  to  us  as  pro- 
fessional optimists  that  we  can  look  in  that  spirit  and  from  that  point  of 
view,  on  the  athletic  revival  which  in  this  generation  has  come  upon  us 
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with  such  tremendous  force.  Doubtless  you  have  already  had  your  at- 
tention called  to  a  striking  sentence  on  a  page  of  the  Autocrat  of  the  break- 
fast  table^  written  within  the  memory  of  most  of  us  now  living.  Dr 
Holmes  —  and  surely  there  is  no  better  observer  —  says  "I  suppose  that 
such  a  race  of  white-skinned,  flat-chested,  flabby-muscled  young  men  as 
walk  the  streets  of  our  eastern  cities  never  before  sprang  from  loins  of 
Anglo-Saxon  stock."  I  think  the  Autocrat  must  have  lived  to  see  that 
this  was  no  longer  an  apt  Hescription  of  the  average  young  man  of  the 
eastern  dty,  and  particularly  of  the  undergraduate  in  the  eastern  college. 
When  Longfellow  was  an  undergraduate  at  Bowdoin  he  wrote  rather 
plaintively  to  his  father  in  Washington  that  '*  the  authorities  of  the  college, 
feeling  that  some  form  of  physical  exercise  was  absolutely  necessary,  had 
induced  the  students  to  take  part  in  a  game  of  ball  now  and  then."  This 
influence  from  the  faculty  is  not  now  widely  necessary. 

The  second  step  will  come,  no  doubt,  as  rapidly  and  with  the  same 
vigor  as  the  first,  and  the  accent  will  be  shifted  to  mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano.  It  is  certainly  impossible  to  read  the  coUpquial  portion  in  any 
drama  of  Euripides,  or  a  dialogue  like  one  of  Plato's  best,  without  feeling 
that  such  absolutely  realistic,  graceful,  living,  conversational  speech  could 
only  have  been  developed  in  a  race  who  were  accustomed  from  day  to 
day  to  walk  under  the  porticos  of  Athens,  or  beneath  the  shades  of  Acad- 
eme and  learn  the  highest  of  all  arts  —  the  art  of  adequate,  graceful, 
conversational  exchange  of  thought  as  it  arises  in  themind  of  man. 

But  to  go  back  as  soon  as  possible  from  my  favorite  Greeks  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  paper :  the  only  practical  suggestion  that  occurred  to  me  —  to 
disagree  was  quite  impossible  —  was  that  in  large  schools  especially, 
schools  where  the  difierentiation  of  work  has  gone  very  far,  and  where  the 
students  are  apt  to  be  split  up  into  comparatively  small  sections,  and 
separated  into  various  classrooms  through  the  day,  emphasis  might  be 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  particularly  desirable  that  five  minutes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  shall  be  spent  in  some  exercise,  (in  addition  to 
any  religious  observances)  which  will  call  out  the  companionship  and  com- 
radeship that  should  be  felt  among  several  hundred  students  under  the 
same  roof,  engaged  in  common  if  not  in  the  same  pursuits. 

The  birthdays  and  anniversaries  of  the  great  poets  of  America  and 
other  countries  can  be  effectively  utilized  in  that  way.  A  little  quiet  pre- 
paration beforehand  can  do  no  harm.  It  can  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  mass  of  the  school  for  the  first  time  that  this  is  Longfellow's  (or 
Tennyson's  or  Shakspere's)  birthday,  and  yet  two  or  three  may  be  quietly 
prepared  to  offer  some  of  the  gems,  the  masterpieces  of  the  poet  in  ques- 
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rion  on  that  particular  occasion,  for  the  benefit  of  all.  So  a  stormy  day 
may  be  brightened  firom  the  very  beginning  by  the  effective  recitation  of 
Longfellow's  Rainy  day,  A  bright  morning  when  the  air  is  full  of  ozone 
can  be  made  all  the  more  profitable  by  the  recitation  of  that  splendid 
passage  in  Emerson  —  but  like  the  deacon  who  wished  to  offer  an  effective 
text  in  the  Sunday  evening  conference,  I  confess  that  I  do  not  exactly  re- 
member where  this  passage  is,  and  I  do  not  exactly  remember  what  the 
passage  is !  I  shall  be  unable  to  quote  it,  but  I  mean  the  one  in  which 
he  lays  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  Leonidas  and  Epaminondas,  and  all  the 
great  heroes  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  had  only  one  really  bright  sun- 
shii^  day,  like  this  that  opens  to  us.  Various  other  special  opportunities 
of  the  same  kind  can  be  utilized. 

Then  there  are  magnificent  commonplaces  which  are  always  in  order, 
like  that  poem  of  Sill's  where  the  coward  breaks  his  sword  and  flings  it 
away,  and  the  prince's  son  gathering  up  the  mere  fi-agments  leads  the 
charge  to  victory.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  way  the  companionship  of 
all  scholars  can  be,  ought  to  be,  emphasized  and  especially,  as  I  said,  at 
the  morning  hour. 

To  go  back  to  my  starting  point  and  to  close  with  a  quotation  firom  a 
dead  and  forgotten  classic,  there  is  perhaps  no  happier  motto  that  can  be 
written,  in  Greek  or  English  as  you  prefer,  on  the  walls  of  the  classroom 
where  students  come  together,  than  that  which  shines  out  upon  us  from 
an  otherwise  rather  uninteresting  page  of  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon. 
It  seems  to  me  to  bear  the  stamp  of  a  sentence  actually  remembered  and 
recorded  from  the  lips  of  Socrates,  the  master  of  conversation,  the  mas- 
ter of  dialectic.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  bear  the  impress  and  character  of 
Socrates  himself — "The  treasures  of  the  wise  of  old,  which  they  left 
recorded  in  their  scrolls,  my  fiiends  and  I  unroll  and  con  together ;  cull- 
ing out  whatever  good  we  may  but  accounting  it  the  great  gain  if  mean- 
time we  grow  dear  one  to  another." 

Sec  Melyil  Dewey — I  have  seen  with  regret  a  tendency  among 
many  of  our  best  teachers  to  look  upon  anything  of  this  sort  with  a 
certain  contempt.  It  must  be  akin  to  the  feeling  in  some  schools  and  in 
some  places  that  if  a  man  dresses  a  little  above  the  average  his  whole 
life  must  be  given  to  dress ;  that  it  is  something  superficial,  a  kind  of 
veneer.  The  result  is,  that  for  what  is  called  elocutionary  training  many 
teachers  have  a  contempt  which  they  do  not  conceal  and  often  do  not 
M  to  express.  In  the  three  things  that  a  boy  does  most  in  life,  he  is  apt  to 
get  through  school  without  instruction :  breathing,  walking  and  talking. 
Yet  there  are  very  few  people  who,  in  one  if  not  all  of  these  three  things, 
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could  not  with  great  advantage  to  health  and  comfort  receive  some 
instruction.  People  who  study  these  subjects  say  that  there  are  very  few 
who  can  walk  as  they  ought  and  might  walk  with  gain  in  grace,  comfort 
and  endurance  if  they  were  taught  certain  elementary  things. 

As  to  breathing,  there  is  an  old  saying  that ''  it  is  as  easy  as  breathing," 
yet  few  people  know  how  to  breathe  to  the  best  advantage.  We  all 
know  how  much  has  been  accomplished  in  recent  years  by  some  who 
have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  art  of  breathing,  how  much  has  been 
done  for  physical  he,alth  and  comfort  by  learning  how  to  breathe  properly. 
Even  if  a  teacher  feels  contempt  for  these  accomplishments,  there  is  a 
practical  side  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  emphasizing  the  physical  side, 
the  country  is  full  of  diseased  vocal  organs  and  throat  difRculties,  many  of 
them  caused  or  aggravated  simply  by  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  use 
the  voice.  This  matter  is  well  worth  attention  for  the  added  comfort  in  our 
homes  and  in  all  relations  of  life  from  our  boys  and  girls  having  cultivated 
voices  and  using  them  properly.  This  is  a  rare  accomplishment !  Who 
would  hesitate  to  rank  it  above  the  ability  to  perform  well  on  the  piano,  a 
thing  not  comparable  to  the  ability  to  perform  on  that  wonderful  organ 
the  human  voice  ?  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  educating  for  power.  If  the 
study  of  a  certain  Greek  author  would  give  a  man  the  increased  power 
that  he  would  certainly  gain  from  a  thorough  control  of  the  voice,  we 
should  never  cease  to  listen  to  the  praises  of  that  particular  study  and  to 
insist  on  its  pursuit.  From  schoolboy  days  on,  not  merely  in  public  but 
also  in  private  and  philanthropic  work,  the  man  or  woman  who  has  a 
cultivated  voice  and  uses  it  skilfully  has  an  increased  power  greater  than 
can  be  gotten  from  familiarity  with  the  rules  of  logic  or  of  rhetoric.  Is 
there  anything  more  worth  the  effort  of  our  schools  and  colleges  than 
to  give  their  graduates,  whom  they  are  sending  out  into  the  world  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  the  largest  possible  work  in  life,  the  greatly  added 
power  that  comes  from  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  vocal  organs.  This 
will  have  an  importance  to  them  every  hour  of  their  waking  lives  and 
they  will  be  listened  to  more  readily  and  have  a  larger  influence  on  their 
fellows  because  of  their  skilful  use  of  this  wonderful  organ,  the  hunian 
voice. 

Chancellor  Anson  J,  Upson  —  As  many  of  my  personal  friends 
here  know,  for  25  years  of  my  life  I  was  a  professor  in  Hamilton  college 
and  I  gave  the  best  years  of  my  life,  poor  as  they  were,  to  this  subject. 
Nothing  in  teaching  have  I  advocated  with  more  enthusiasm  than  the 
importance  of  teaching  the  art  of  expression.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue 
this  matter  out  at  any  length,  I  only  mention  it  in  connection  with  the 
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thought  suggested  by  our  secretary.  He  alluded  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
great  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  teachers  on  this  subject.  Hamilton  col- 
lege is  known  I  think  throughout  this  state  as  having  been  in  past  years, 
and  in  the  present,  remarkable  for  giving  instruction  in  this  direction.  No 
other  college  in  this  state  certainly  has  ever  given  so  much  attention  to 
it,  and  it  is  indebted  for  this  to  the  force  —  the  energy  and  power  of  one 
single  man.  That  man  was  Henry  Mandeville.  And  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  inherited  his  estate  when  I  went  to  be  professor  in  Hamilton 
college.  For  seven  or  eight  years  he  forced  the  faculty  of  Hamilton 
college  to  pay  attention  to  this  subject  in  spite  of  prejudice  and  jealousy ; 
and  he  organized  a  system  which  remains  there  to  this  day,  a  system  of 
education  in  this  respect  in  connection  with  college  training  which  they  can 
never  lose,  no  matter  how  much  prejudice  or  contempt  may  be  aroused. 
You  all  know  it  is  the  truth.  If  any  of  you  superintend  this  department 
in  any  institution  where  there  is  a  number  of  professors  and  others 
opposed  to  it  on  the  ground  which  our  secretary  has  alluded  to,  I  hope 
you  will  use  your  force  of  will  and  all  the  processes  that  you  can  invent, 
to  organize  a  system  by  which  they  will  be  compelled  to  pay  attention  to 
this  important  subject.  I  do  not  wonder  that  there  is  prejudice,  but  I 
could  not  resist  the  opportunity  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  force  of  will  and 
strong  character  of  my  teacher  who  has  gone  to  be  with  the  blessed. 
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BY   PRIN.   J.   G.   WIGHT,   GIRLS*   HIGH   SCHOOL,   PHILADELPHIA 

To  anything  like  its  full  content  this  paper  is  not  supposed  to  be  of 
imiversal  application.  It  is  aimed  agamst  an  evil  now  conspicuous  in 
our  educational  policy,  an  evil  general,  to  be  sure,  and  increasing,  but 
much  more  flagrant  in  some  places  than  in  others. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  within  a  few  years  to  secondary 
school  curriculums,  though  no  desirable  unanimity  in  the  matter  has  been 
reached ;  but  one  phase  of  the  subject  has  been  too  little  regarded  and 
discussed,  I  mean  that  phase  which  relates  to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  schools.  The  mistake  of  attempting  to 
learn  too  many  things,  and  specially  of  attempting  to  learn  too  many 
things  at  once,  is  manifest  in  various  degrees  of  harm  in  different  schools, 
but  is  present  to  some  extent  in  nearly  all.  This,  however,  it  may  be  said, 
is  but  a  manifestation  of  that  excess  which  naturally  accompanies  or 
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follows  all  attempts  at  reform.  From  the  hide-bound  conservatism  that 
once  insisted  upon  a  too  narrow  curriculum,  the  transition  was  but  natu- 
ral, as  experience  has  shown,  to  opening  wide  the  door  for  the  entrance 
into  the  schools  of  a  multitude  of  studies  more  or  less  worthy,  and  to 
doing  this  quite  regardless  of  the  prior  and  juster  claims  of  studies  already 
there.  Even  what  is  good  can  not  be  carried  beyond  certain  limits  with 
impunity.  We  ever  need  to  keep  in  mind  the  important  truth,  which 
seems  so  like  a  paradox,  that  "  we  all  have  the  faults  of  our  virtues."  In 
the  most  honest  attempts  to  remedy  the  patent  defects  of  any  system,  due 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  results  quite  as  objectionable  as  the  thing 
it  is  sought  to  remedy ;  in  other  words,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  too-much  from  vitiating  the  work  in  hand.  As  has  already  been 
said,  this  tendency  to  overdo  in  attempts  at  amelioration  is  due  to  the 
natural  law,  that  the  exertion  necessary  to  be  made  in  changing  what  has 
been  loog  established  results  in  an  over-vaulting  that  falls  on  the  other 
side.  Hence  it  is  that  the  momentum  acquired  in  effecting  a  change  in 
the  range  of  studies  once  too  narrow  has  given  that  range  too  great 
breadth. 

College  curriculums  are  still  for  the  greater  part  ordered  in  a  spirit  of 
conservatism.  For  the  individual  college  student  depth  rather  than 
breadth  is  still  the  aim  and  rule.  Of  late,  to  be  sure,  in  the  college  cur- 
riculum also,  subjects  of  study  have  multiplied,  but  a  wisely  constituted 
eclecticism,  possible  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  scholarship  and  operating 
under  more  favorable  conditions  than  surround  the  secondary  schools,  re- 
quires of  each  student  that  he  select  a  few  of  the  many  branches  and 
pursue  them  with  disciplinary  intent.  In  the  general  course  of  the 
secondary  schools,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  becoming  the  absurd  and  fruit- 
less procedureHo  act  on  the  presumption  that  it  is  possible  for  all  to  know 
all  things,  and  to  learn  them  all  at  once.  Here  is  a  rare  opportunity  to 
apply  Hesiod's  aphorism,  that  "  the  half  is  often  more  than  the  whole." 
The  earnest  and  sincere  student  may  be  pardoned  if  he  hungers  and 
thirsts  after  all  knowledge,  but  if  he  is  wise,  he  will  regard  the  necessary 
limits  of  his  own  capabilities  and  the  true  conditions  under  which  the 
scholar  ought  to  work.  It  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  case^  that  of  an 
ambitious  young  woman  who,  while  passing  through  a  large  and  well 
equipped  university  with  a  hundred  professors,  representing  as  many  dis- 
tinct, or  nearly  distinct  courses  of  study,  was  made  constantly  unhappy 
to  think  that  for  her  so  much  knowledge  was  running  to  waste.  A  claim 
to  great  versatility  is  usually  great  presumption.  Certain  friends  of  Lord 
Brougham,  who  was  by  profession  a  lawyer,  but  who  was  ambitious  to 
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shine  as  an  example  of  great  spherical  culture,  were  once  boasting  of  his 
varied  accomplishments  in  the  presence  of  Daniel  0*Coiinell.  "  Yes," 
remarked  O'Connell  with  biting  sarcasm,  ''if  Brougham  only  knew  a  little 
law,  he  would  know  a  little  of  everything." 

In  the  secondary  school  the  curriculum  for  college  preparation  is  gener- 
ally not  oppressed  by  the  extreme  multiplicity  of  subjects  obtaining  in  the 
general  course  of  these  schools.  The  conservatism  of  the  colleges  in  their 
requirements  for  admission  saves  the  college  preparatory  student  from 
such  a  fate.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  system  of  electives  so  satis- 
factorily employed  in  the  colleges  and  universities  could  in  like  manner 
be  applied  in  the  general  course  of  the  secondary  schools.  To  some 
small  extent  this  would  seem  to  be  a  just  claim  and  the  suggestion  not  a 
wholly  impracticable  one ;  but  there  are  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  doing  this  generally  in  the  public  schools,  owing  to  the  great 
variety  of  tastes  and  influences  to  be  taken  into  account.  Individual, 
f.imiiy,  economic  and  class  interests  enter  into  the  determination  of  such 
a  question,  influencing  the  better  judgment  and  modifying  the  possible 
aaion  of  school  boards,  even  if  the  eccentricity  and  desire  for  notoriety 
of  the  boards  themselves  are  ineffectual  to  mar  otherwise  reasonable 
schemes.  It  may  be  that  a  state  legislature,  for  political  and  partizan 
ends,  enacts  laws  that  are  absurd  in  their  arbitrary  allotment  of  time  to 
some  particular  subject ;  or  it  may  be  that  reform  societies  and  economic 
clubs  of  varied  character,  with  best  intentions  but  with  greater  zeal  than 
good  judgment,  help  to  load  down  the  school  curriculum  beyond  proper 
limits.  Nearly  every  recent  addition  to  our  courses  of  study  in  the  public 
schools  has  been  made  through  the  persistency  and  enthusiasm  of  reform- 
ers, who  have  found  it  necessary  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  their 
proposed  reforms  to  enable  them  to  overcome  the  stubborn  resistance 
with  which  anything  new  is  likely  to  be  met.  Thus  one  new  subject 
after  another  is  thrust  upon  the  schools  with  great  flourish  and 
parade,  and  is  given  special  prominence  and  attention  merely  because 
of  its  newness ;  and  what  is  more,  this  i$  done  to  the  utter  disregard  of 
the  worthy  claims  of  what  is  by  right  already  in  the  schools. 

In  no  way  does  sound  genius  show  itself  more  plainly  than  in  the 
power  of  adjustment,  and  in  want  of  this  particular  power  are  most  appa- 
rent the  failures  in  schemes  of  practical  education.  One  of  Gothe's  truest 
sayings  is  that  *'  few  men  are  able  to  comprehend  a  whole."  This  consti- 
turional  defect  in  human  nature  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  evil  of  over- 
crowded curriculmns  in  the  schools.  The  eyes  of  the  reformer  are  too 
<)ften  like  those  of  the  turbot,  both  on  one  side  of  the  head. 
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It  is  the  professional  educator  himself  who,  as  a  reformer,  is  most  fre- 
quently the  transgressor  as  an  exponent  of  this  pnesidedness  of  view. 
He  enunciates  his  pet  reform  with  a  biased  zeal  that  quite  blinds  discre- 
tion and  is  wholly  destitute  of  common  sense.  Sometimes  he  assumes  a 
tone  of  sarcasm  and  derision  in  the  allusions  he  makes  to  respectable 
and  valuable  subjects  of  study  which  happen  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
project  he  has  at  heart.  If  the  matter  to  be  urged  is  physiological  psy- 
chology or  the  new  pedagogy,  he  leaves  us  to  infer  from  his  book  or  lecture 
that  until  the  present  generation  it  is  impossible  that  a  true  teacher  can 
have  existed.  He  is  not  satisfied  to  make  the  reasonable  claim  that  a 
new  factor  of  importance  and  utility  is  entering  the  problem  of  education 
and  that  it  deserves  a  candid  hearing.  Recently  I  heard  a  man  of 
national  reputation  and  of  great  prominence  as  an  educator  ridicule  the 
attention  commonly  given  to  teaching  thoroughly  such  important  sub- 
jects as  spelling  and  arithmetic,  and  this  evidently  that  he  might  win  the 
sympathetic  interest  of  his  audience  in  the  subject  of  nature  study,  the 
theme  of  his  discourse  at  the  time. 

In  many  of  our  grammar  as  well  as  secondary  schools  to-day  the 
arrangement  of  studies  is  of  an  ill  shaped  and  ill  balanced  order  because 
of  over-worked  hobbies  thrust  into  them  through  misguided  energy  and 
unjust  and  exaggerated  claims  as  to  their  importance.    The  much  used 
phrase,  "  enriching  the  course,"  when  applied  to  both  the  secondary  and 
the  lower  schools  has  come  to  possess  a  charm  of  great  potency  for  those 
who  readily  choose  to  see  but  one  side  of  a  question.     A  community  has 
its  conscience  awakened  to  the  realization  that  drawing  is  a  subject  to  be 
made  prominent  in  the  schools  and  forthwith  this  branch  is  given    a 
prestige  unreasonable  and  untenable,  when  the  claims  of  many  other  things 
come  to  be  considered.     Under  a  similar  inspiration  music  is  made  the 
object  of  special  regard  and  an  impulse  is  given  it,  causing  the  thrusting 
aside  of  whatever  other  good  thing  comes  in  its  way.     Where  each  new 
fancy  in  its  turn  thus  prevails,  no  adequate  thought  is  given  to  educational 
values  or  to  preserving  the  balance  of  power  between  the  various  studies. 
But  the  evil  we  are  trying  to  combat  reaches  its  most  alarming  extent 
when  the  number  of  subjects  forced  into  the  curriculum  is  inordinately  large. 
As  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  with  drawing  and  music,  so  it  is  with 
sewing,  cooking,  physical  culture,  voice  culture,  instruction  in  regard    to 
the  injurious  effects  of  alcohol^  manual  training  and  regular  instruction  in 
manners  and  morals,  until  in  some  instances  the  hideous  spectacle  has 
been  presented  of  a  high  school  course  in  which  the  pupil  is  required    to 
pursue  at  one  time  nigh  a  score  of  different  branches.    A  principal  of  a. 
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girls'  private  school  reports,  among  the  numberless  requests  made  by  his 
patrons  in  the  way  of  enriching  his  curriculum,  that  one  mother  urged 
that  the  girls  ought  to  have  a  daily  recitation  in  "  things  in  general," 
That  I  may  not,  by  decrying  what  is  good,  seem  to  go  against  my  own 
preaching,  let  it  be  understood  that,  far  from  ridiculing  any  one  of  the 
score  of  subjects  alluded  to,  I  atn  ready  to  admit  that  every  one  of  them 
has  both  educational  and  intrinsic  value.  So  has  each  of  a  score  of 
other  subjects  that  might  be  enumerated.  The  impossible  and  the  irra- 
tional are  proper  objects  for  ridicule.  The  practical  instructor  knows 
that  it  is  educationally  unphilosophical  to  make  study  a  mere  dissipation 
rather  than  a  matter  of  concentrated  effort,  and  that  it  is  better  for 
mental  discipline  to  learn  a  few  things  well  than  to  get  a  smattering  of 
many  things. 

Most  public  school  teachers  receive  the  greater  part  of  their  education 
in  the  public  schools.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  taught  there  is  of 
no  small  account  in  their  professional  training,  and  has  fiilly  as  much  to 
do  with  their  after  success  as  teachers  as  has  the  discipline  obtained  in 
professional  schools.  If  in  the  instruction  received  in  the  secondary  and 
lower  schools  the  personal  learning  and  reciting  of  lessons  are  contemptu- 
ously ignored,  and  there  is  substituted  for  these  the .  extreme  modem 
method  of  teaching,  a  method  whereby  the  instructor,  under  the  guise  of 
teacher  pure  and  simple,  does  all  the  work  and  talks  all  the  time  —  in  a 
word,  a  method  by  which  knowledge  is  literally  poured  into  the  child's 
mind  as  into  a  passive  receptacle — pupils  so  taught  are  likely,  when 
later  they  become  teachers  themselves,  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  this 
early  experience,  and  this  in  spite  of  all  pedagogical  principles  subse- 
quently taught  them.  This  "pouring  in"  process,  quite  necessary  it  is 
to  be  confessed  where  so  many  things  are  taught,  is  equally  prevalent 
with  all  its  viciousness  in  the  grammar  Schools,  and  in  consequence  the 
pupils  who  enter  the  high  school  are  found  to  be  sadly  lacking  in  power 
and  independence.  Richter  says  with  great  truth  that  "  the  education 
that  does  not  make  human  beings  strong,,  is  poor."  The  method  of 
instruction  much  in  ^hion  at  present,  in  accordance  with  which  the 
pupil  is  the  passive  recipient  and  the  teacher  the  only  doer,  is  producing 
intellectual  weaklings.  Under  this  coddling  process  the  girl  or  boy  comes 
to  resent  any  intimation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  that  personal  effort  is 
to  be  put  forth.  A  high  school  girl  was  recently  asked  to  define  a  com- 
pound ratio,  that  subject  being  in  the  algebra  lesson  of  the  day.  She 
answered,  with  an  air  of  injured  surprise :  "  We  were  never  expected  in 
the  grammar  school  to  be  answerable  for  anything  in  the  lesson  which 
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had  not  been  fully  developed  and  explained  the  day  before."  To  such 
extremes  does  the  development  principle  run,  a  principle  good  and  inno- 
cent if  kept  within  proper  limits.  As  has  been  aheady  intimated,  this 
extravagance  is  in  a  measure  necessitated  by  this  very  crovirding  of  the 
curriculum  we  are  contending  against.  Pupils  who  on  account  of  a  too 
great  number  of  subjects  are  required  to  have  recitations  every  period  of 
the  school  day,  and  no  periods  for  study  or  in  which  to  be  taught  how  to 
study,  find  it  impossible  to  learn  their  lessons,  and  consequently  with 
good  reason  the  teacher  ceases  to  expect  them  to  do  so.  Under  these 
conditions  not  only  is  the  pupil  trained  in  helplessness,  but  ihQ  parent  soon 
catches  the  spirit  of  the  dependent  child,  and  by  insinuation  at  least  asks 
in  an  impatient  note  what  the  teacher  is  for,  if  not  to  do  the  work  of  the 
children  for  them. 

To  say  that  the  correlation  or  coordination  of  studies  is  the  sufficient 
remedy  for  the  congested  state  of  the  school  curriculum,  is  but  resorting 
to  a  misleading  subterfuge.  If  the  subjects  history,  literature,  geogra- 
phy, and  oral  reading  are  all  to  be  taught  as  one  branch,  and  in  one 
quarter  of  the  time  previously  allowed  them  when  taught  separately, 
one  need  not  wait  for  the  result  of  such  an  experiment  to  know  its 
absurdity. 

The  real  sentiment  of  this  paper  must  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is 
only  the  golden  mean,  that  too  seldom  realized  dream  of  philosophers  and 
poets,  that  is  pleaded  for.  Time  was  when  educators  were  just  as  repre- 
hensible for  advocating  narrowness  of  curriculum  as  they  now  are  for 
pursuing  the  opposite  course.  If  now  the  instructor  has  become  the 
incessant  teacher,  making  real  the  illustration  of  Richter  when  he  says 
**  a  watch  is  stopped  while  being  wound  up,  and  teachers  are  eternally 
winding  up  children  and  never  letting  them  go,"  he  once  did  nothing  in 
the  way  of  teaching,  but  was  only  a  hearer  of  lessons.  Bacon,  Descartes 
and  Locke  all  favored  the  educational  system  of  the  Jesuits,  a  system  as 
vicious  in  its  restrictions  as  the  present  dissipation  resulting  from  an 
attempt  to  get  away  firom  narrowness.  The  Jesuits  thought  the  way  to 
become  learned  was  to  pursue  one  subject  only  at  a  time;  for  the  schools 
a  method  undeniably  impracticable  and  absurd,  notwithstanding  its  good 
results  in  the  way  of  thoroughness. 

Narrowness  is  undoubtedly  the  lesser  evil  when  compared  with  the  op- 
posite extreme,  wherein  is  shown  the  irrational  spectacle  of  beginning 
many  things,  none  of  which  are  consistently  pursued.  If  we  must  have  in 
our  schools  a  slight  acquaintance  with  many  things,  some  of  them  inci- 
dental rather  then  fundamental,  this  smattering  in  subjects  less  important 
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ought  to  be  made  so  slight  that  for  the  essential  things  sufficient  time  will 
be  allowed  to  secure  the  results  of  genuine  educational  discipline.  But 
the  refonner  is  not  satisfied  with  this ;  he  claims  mountains  and  seas  for 
his  favorite  subject.  The  radical  exponent  of  physical  culture  for  instance^ 
regards  that  feature  of  education  not  only  an  absolute  essential,  but  ac- 
cording to  his  philosophy  it  woidd  be  worse  than  useless  unless  it  received 
a  liberal  degree  of  attention  every  day.  Yet  good  as  physical  culture  is, 
it  must  take  a  subsidiary  place  in  the  school  curriculum.  There  intellec- 
tual culture  must  have  the  lion's  share,  physical  culture  being  left  in  great 
part  to  influences  of  possible  application  outside  the  school.  The  higher 
institutions  of  learning  do  not  admit  candidates  on  an  assurance  of  good 
health  merely,  glad  as  they  are  to  And  the  student  possessed  of  a  sound 
body.  The  fond  mother's  mistake  can  not  be  emulated.  She  indulgently 
humored  her  boy  in  his  wish  to  give  up  school  because  writing  made 
his  head  ache  and  reading  hurt  his  eyes.  She  succeeded  in  getting  for 
her  child  a  good  stock  of  health  and  nothing  else. 

The  first  end  to  be  sought  in  education  is  the  formation  of  right  habits ; 
the  next  in  importance  is  the  inculcation  of  a  love  of  work.  Both  these 
ends  are  thwarted  as  a  result  of  overburdening  the  school  curriculum. 

Often  the  educational  theorizer  knows  little  of  the  art  of  teaching.  As 
the  literary  critics  are  said  to  be  those  who  have  failed  as  authors,  so 
many  of  the  extremists  among  the  advocates  of  a  new  pedagogy  would 
make  only  indifferent  teachers  if  called  on  to  apply  their  principles.  Of 
Johnson  suggests  as  much  in  this  rebuke ;  he  says,  '*  While  you  are  con- 
sidering which  of  two  things  you  should  teach  your  child  first,  another 
boy  has  learned  them  both." 

The  world  at  different  times  changes  its  educational  ideals  in  the  most 
arbitrary  manner.  At  the  renaissance,  the  only  subject  thought  to  be  of 
educational  value  was  literature.  Now  the  demand  is  for  the  study  of 
things,  and  by  some  it  is  thought  unphilosophical  and  almost  useless  to 
study  books.  Here  as  ever  the  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  golden  mean. 
Every  conceivable  branch  of  learning  has  been  praised  by  somebody ;  it 
has  also  been  condemned  by  somebody  else.  Descartes'  dissecting  room 
was  his  only  library.     Prospero  prized  his  volumes  above  his  dukedom* 

What  some  one  of  a  pessimistic  turn  of  mind  has  ventured  to  say  con- 
cerning our  modern  civilization  seems  at  times  to  the  bewildered  observer 
quite  as  applicable  to  the  contradictoriness  of  results  in  modem  education, 
namely,  that  "  we  are  not  progressing  but  only  tossing."  Yet  it  must  be 
that  the  grand  resultant  of  all  these  reforms  and  counter  agitations  is  to 
be  a  saner  outcome  in  pedagogical  matters  than  the  world  has  heretofore 
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known.  Extravagances  in  practical  details  constitute  the  gravest  evil 
that  is  to  be  guarded  against. 

It  is  not  within  the  intended  scope  of  this  paper  to  give  a  remedy  for 
the  congested  courses  of  study  that  in  some  of  our  schools  is  prohibitive 
of  all  semblance  of  true  progress ;  still  a  few  hints  as  to  such  a  remedy 
seem  pertinent.  Owing  to  considerations,  social  and  economic,  no  two 
secondary  schools  are  quite  alike.  The  length  of  the  course  may  not  be 
the  same  in  both.  The  character  and  pursuits  of  the  population  from 
which  the  pupils  of  each  come  may  be  widely  different.  One  may  be  a 
mixed  school;  the  other  composed  of  only  one  sex.  One  may  be  an 
educational  end  in  itself;  the  other  may  be  intended  as  an  academic 
foundation  preparatory  to  a  business  pursuit,  a  professional  course  for 
teachers,  or  for  the  college.  Again,  the  public  school  of  secondary  grade 
differs  somewhat  from  the  private  academy  and  seminary. 

In  a  general  way  this  can  be  safely  predicted,  that  something  will  soon 
be  done  to  relieve  the  gorged  condition  of  our  secondary  school  cur- 
riculums  and  that  relief  must  come  in  one  of  three  ways ;  either  some  of 
the  multitudinous  subjects  now  in  the  school  course  must  be  arbitrarily 
discarded;  or  the  system  of  electives  freely  established,  and  some  acute 
observers  maintain  that  this  is  to  be  the  next  real  and  permanent  reform 
in  the  secondary  school ;  or  a  few  essential  subjects  must  be  chosen  out 
of  the  chaotic  many,  and  liberally  pursued  with  a  view  to  genuine  scholar- 
ship and  intellectual  development,  leaving  the  other  less  essential  subjects 
to  such  fragments  of  time,  often  pitiful  in  the  extreme,  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  will  permit. 


THE  PRACTICAL  WORKING  OF  ELECTIVES  IN  THE 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

BY  PRIN.    F.   A.   VOGT,    BUFFALO    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  I  can  give  illustrating  what  the  Buffelo  high 
school  thinks  of  electives  after  years  of  experience,  is  that  we  have 
just  prepared  a  new  four  years'  course  of  study  in  which  there  is  absolutely 
no  choice  in  the  first  and  second  years,  and  only  a  limited  number  of 
electives  in  the  third  and  fourth.  And  even  here  we  only  allow  the 
pupil  to  choose  certain  desired  studies,  because  they  are  either  not 
offered  in  his  course,  or  are  necessary  to  make  his  regents  diploma. 

This  statement  would  seem  to  indicate  a  rather  cast-iron  system  at 
Buffalo,  but  in  reality  where  we  have  restricted  the  pupil's  choice  of  indi- 
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vidual  studies,  we  have  increased  the  number  of  courses,  thus  avoiding 
thai  lopsided  development  which  is  always  caused  by  the  pupil's  following 
his  own  sweet  will,  and  compelling  him  to  stick  to  a  certain  course,  which 
he  himself  is  allowed  to  select  from  a  hst  so  large  and  varied  as  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  any  reasonable  being. 

That  is,  we  have  sought  correlation  of  studies  and  definiteness  of  aim, 
thereby  confining  the  pupil,  it  is  true,  within  the  bounds  of  a  prescribed 
coarse,  but  at  the  same  time  recognizing  the  elective  principle  by  offering 
a  considerable  latitude  in  the  choice  of  work.  Besides  this,  the  courses 
are  all  so  much  alike  for  the  first  year  or  more,  that  should  the  pupil  dis- 
cover after  one  or  two  terms  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  and  ought 
to  be  in  some  other  course,  he  can  easily  change.  And  so  the  charge  of 
cruelly  forcing  a  boy  or  girl  to  continue  three  years  along  a  line  extremely 
distasteful  to  him  and  entirely  unsuited  to  his  future  needs,  is  quite  ground- 
less and  unwarranted.  An  honest  attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  pupil,  to  do  him  the  most  good  and  to  turn  out  an  intelligent  and 
useful  citizen.  There  is  no  desire  whatever  to  curtail  the  liberties  of  any 
one.  We  understand  that  the  high  school  is  made  for  the  pupil  and  not 
the  pupil  for  the  school  or  convenience  of  the  teacher. 

The  teacher  is  the  best  friend  a  boy  or  girl  has,  and  I  take  the  ground 
that  a  body  of  experienced  educators  is  quite  capable  of  drafting  a  suit- 
ably liberal  series  of  studies;  and  I  might  say  right  here  that  competent 
educators  are  the  only  persons  who  ought  to  do  this.  .  Outsiders,  lawyers, 
merchants  and  well  meaning  women  all  have  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
about  managing  a  school.  I  wouldn't  deprive  them  of  any  of  it,  it  is, 
entirely  too  valuable  to  give  away,  but  they  might  better  apply  it  in  their 
business  or  in  the  kitchen.  So  I  contend  that  the  teacher,  the  thinking, 
experienced  teacher,  should  plan  a  wise  and  liberal  course  and  that  the 
pupil  should  be  rigidly  made  to  pursue  it.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
high  school  pupils  are  too  young  to  know  what  is  best  for  them  and 
are  totally  unfitted  to  choose  for  themselves.  What  is  more,  they  don't 
want  to  choose.  We  have  more  than  2,000  pupils  and  I  should  have  hard 
work  to  think  of  five  persons  who  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  have 
made  any  kind  of  objection  to  the  prescribed  sequence  of  studies.  I  remem- 
ber now  and  then  a  boy  wanting  perhaps  bookkeeping  and  trying  to 
dodge  algebra;  or  a  girl,  one  of  those  '^  special'*  students — you  know 
theni  —  whose  mama  didn't  care  to  have  her  take  zoology  or  geometry, 
desiring  to  come  for  French  or  rhetoric  or  elocution ;  but  aside  from 
such  cases,  my  experience  recalls  nothing.  This  idea  that  young  America  is 
on  the  point  of  a  rebellion  against  cruel  curriculums  seems  to  me  purely* 
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imaginary.  I'm  inclined  to  believe  the  average  boy  or  girl  is  natu- 
rally 59  constitutionally  lazy,  that  he  is  quite  content  to  have  some  one 
else  map  out  the  coiuse  of  study.  We  have  discovered  no  indication 
that  he  wishes  to  do  it  himself  and  it  will  take  a  good  deal  to  con> 
vince  us  that  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher  alone,  is  not  the  best  per- 
son to  say  what  studies  are  necessary  to  give  a  broad  basis  to  the 
knowledge  and  culture  of  an  untrained,  undeveloped  boy  or  girl. 

So  much  for  the  course  of  study  as  a  whole.  As  to  the  relative  value 
of  individual  subjects  and  the  apparent  need  for  wise  direction  in  choos- 
ing which  is  best  suited,  there  is  room  for  widely  different  opinions.  To 
discuss  this  side  of  the  question  intelligently,  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to 
see  just  why  a  high  school  exists.  Is  it  meant  to  be  simply  a  place  to 
prepare  boys  and  girls  for  college,  or  is  it  meant  to  fit  them  for  business 
and  trades,  or  is  it  to  be  the  finishing  school  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
well  to  do  population  ?  The  high  school  was  never  meant  to  cater 
exclusively  to  candidates  for  our  colleges  and  it  can  never  do  so.  As  to 
the  amount  of  practical  business  a  boy  or  girl  ever  gets  from  the  ordinary 
high  school  course  in  bookkeeping  and  commercial  law,  the  less  said 
about  it  the  better.  The  high  school  should  not  be  planned  exclusively 
for  pupils  intending  to  enter  college,  nor  should  it  be  turned  into  a  large 
public  intelligence  office.  It  should  be  left  for  what  it  was  intended,  the 
finishing  school  for  pupils  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  pass  beyond  the 
grammar  school  grades. 

With  this  then  understood,  let  us  see  what  studies  are  necessary  and 
ought  to  be  made  obligatory. 

First  of  all,  language.  Good  groundwork  in  English  is  absolutely- 
essential.  Every  boy  and  girl  ought,  above  everything  else,  to  be  able 
to  handle  his  mother  tongue  with  ease  and  grace  and  to  have  some  intel- 
ligent acquaintance  with  its  literature ;  and  to  aid  this'  still  further,  we 
have  placed  at  least  one  other  language  in  every  course  along  with  the 
thorough  requirements  in  English.  Then  running  all  through  the  four 
years,  there  is  continuous  composition  work,  and  no  one  is  more  relent- 
lessly pursued  than  the  poor  worker  in  English  composition.  We  even, 
go  so  far  as  to  declare  a  pupil  ineligible  in  other  studies  if  he  is  behind 
in  his  composition  work. 

In  mathematics  considerable  liberty  of  choice  should  be  allowed. 
Mathematics  ought  to  be  taught  only  so  far  as  it  helps  in  the  nature 
studies,  or  as  an  aid  in  other  branches  of  learning.  A  year  or  two  of 
mathematics,  say  algebra  and  geometry,  it  seems  to  me,  is  quite  sufiUcient  i 
with  a  minimum  of  algebra  or  perhaps  leaving  out  algebra  entirely. 
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Of  science  there  should  be  a  considerable  amount  made  strictly  obliga- 
tory, for  the  reason  not  only  that  it  trains  power  of  observation  and 
analysis,  but  because  the  constant  development  of  all  the  forces  in  rela- 
tion to  man's  needs  and  comforts  demands  a  good,  deal  of  scientific 
knowledge. 

In  historical  study  American  history  and  English  history  ought  to 
secure  a  firm  place  in  the  curricidum,  and  we  find  that  the  plan  works 
admirably.  Civics  or  constitutional  government,  or  whatever  you  wish 
to  call  it,  is  so  essential  with  history,  that  it  ought  to  be  obligatory.  It  is 
not  obligatory  with  us,  but  it  is  so  popular  that  it  is  practically  part  of 
every  course  except  the  classical  and  the  college  entrance  courses.  Roman 
and  Greek  history  are  necessary  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek. 

Physical  training  is  not  yet  made  compulsory,  because  so  far  we  have 
been  able  to  find  room  and  time  for  only  a  few  classes  in  physical  culture 
for  the  girls.  We  have  for  several  years  asked  for  the  adoption  of  some 
means  by  which  our  boys  might  receive  the  benefit  of  healthful  exercise, 
but  that  is  still  in  the  future. 

Before  I  close  I  wish  to  express  my  commendation  of  the  reading 
courses  planned  by  the  regents.  They  are  most  excellent.  We  have 
made  the  English  reading  necessary  in  connection  with  junior  compo- 
sition. There  was  at  first  a  little  surprise  when  we  sprung  it  upon  the 
pupils  and  said  "  you've  got  to  take  the  examination ;  "  but  I  haven't 
heard  any  objection  for  some  time,  and  the  results  are  very  gratifying. 

I  have  given  you  what  I  thought  might  interest  you.  We  haven't 
many  clectiyes  in  Buffalo,  not  because  we  don't  believe  in  them  or  because 
we  wish  to  be  arbitrary,  but  we  don't  seem  to  need  them.  It  doesn't 
appear  to  me  possible  to  conduct  any  school  properly  and  secure  adequate 
results  if  pupils  can  take  or  leave  whatever  they  wish.  Suppose  some 
boy  says,  "  Let's  all  take  Greek  "  and  several  hundred  follow  him  blindly. 
The  physics  teacher  might  be  left  with  a  class  of  four  or  five  and  where  are 
the  Greek  teachers  coming  from  ?  Next  term  there  would  be  a  stampede 
for  economics,  and  that  would  leave  a  beautifiil  situation. 

Such  I  predict  would  be  about  the  condition  of  things  if  the  pupil 
were  permitted  to  use  his  own  immature  judgment  in  selecting  whatever 
pleases  his  fancy  or  taste. 

Our  present  plan  of  offering  a  wide  option  of  CQurses  with  a  chance  at 
the  end  of  a  year  to  switch  off  without  loss  to  one  better  adapted  to  the 
pupil's  need  or  ability,  is  so  satisfactory  and  works  so  little  hardship^  that 
wc  have  no  great  desire  to  try  any  new  schemes. 
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I  believe  a  free  use  of  electives,  as  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is» 
would  be  detnmental  to  the  best  interests  of  a  high  school  and  a  serious 
impairment  of  its  efficiency. 

Discussion 

Prin.  J:  G.  Allen  —  The  secondary  school  seems  to  be  a  fertile  field 
for  fine  writing,  and  the  reports  of  the  two  famous  committees  of  lo 
and  15,  irresistible  incentives  to  the  would-be  immortals.  So  much  has 
been  written  of  late  that  it  does  seem  that  the  last  word  has  been  said 
about  the  high  school,  that  intermediate  trinity  of  the  educational  world. 
Its  three  elements :  the  pupil  as  raw  material,  |he  curriculum  as  the  tool, 
and  the  teacher  as  the  artisan,  have  been  exhaustively  treated.  We  little 
ones  have  little  to  say.  The  whole  matter  has  been  monopolized  by  the 
mighty.  Indeed,  the  great  literary  leviathans  have  so  bestirred  themselves 
in  the  vast  sea  of  rhetoric  that  any  additional  wrigglings  of  small  fry 
would  be  impertinent  verbiage. 

Like  the  music  of  the  spheres 
Is  the  ringing  in  our  ears 

of  the  changes  rung  upon  "  harmony  ",  "  coordinate  groups  ",  "  educa- 
tional values",  "environment",  "correlation  of  studies",  "electives", 
*' symmetry ",** content",  "lines",  "psychological  sympathy",  "culture 
epochs",  etc.  ad  infinitum^  a  mighty  maze  saying  nothing  about  the  plan. 
If  this  continues,  something  will  get  itself  said  after  a  while. 

The  wagon  to  which  I  would  hitch  my  star  rolls  over  the  broad  road 
of  common  sense  and  is  loaded  witli  essentials,  boih  required  and  optional. 
My  star  is  a  double  team  —  adaptation  and  interest.  Suit  the  subject  to 
the  boy,  and  interest  will  pull  in  harmony  heavenward.  Adaptation  and 
interest  are  the  dynamics  of  education.  Frobel  knew  this  and  taught 
"  inner  connection  ",  mental  development,  evolution.  Herbart  realized  it 
and  taught  that  "  ideas  become  adjusted  into  apperceiving  masses,  with 
which  are  associated  interests,  desires,  and  volitions."  Inner  connection 
and  assimilation  determine  the  proper  studies,  their  succession  and  the 
order  in  which  they  should  be  arranged  in  a  curriculum.  The  broad 
gage  secondary  school  is  not  a  "fitting"  school,  it  is  a  people's  college. 
It  has  five  or  six  courses  of  study  in  its  curriculum,  (one  of  which  shall  be 
a  manual  training  course),  each  dominated  by  a  line  of  studies  adapted 
to  the  different  classes  of  pupils  that  demand  higher  education. 

Many  parents,  by  carefully  observing  the  trend  of  their  children's  pro- 
clivities, have  well  defined  notions  of  the  most  suitable  high  school  work^ 
and  they  readily  choose  from  a  well  arranged  curriculum  the  course  best 
adapted  to  their  children's  education.     There  is  another  class  of  people 
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which  is  helped  to  a  still  greater  extent  by  such  a  program  of  studies. 
Scarcdj  able  to  send  their  boys  and  girls  to  a  secondary  school,  but 
appreciating  the  advantages  of  a  higher  education,  they  make  sorely  felt 
sacrifices  to  give  what  they  feel  to  be  the  best  of  legacies.  They  can  not 
afford  to  make  a  mistake.  They  have  given  no  thoughtful  attention  to 
child-study,  and  needing  intelligent  advice  they  appeal  to  the  teacher. 
Happy  are  those  parents  that  have  to  deal  with  wise  teachers  provided 
with  a  curriculum  of  such  a  character  that  costly  mistakes  are  rarely  if 
ever  made. 

The  curriculum  should  be  broad,  not  only  in  optional  courses,  but  each 
course  should  be  rich  in  optional  studies.  I  would  not  include  all  of  the 
71  branches  offered  by  the  U.  S.  N.  Y.  Parenthetically,  I  would  ask  why 
there  are  so  many.  No  pupil  should  be  permitted  to  take  more  studies 
than  can  be  mastered  by  reasonable  effort,  and  only  those  should  be  taken 
that  can  be  assimilated  and  that  tend  to  establish  the  consciousness  of 
power  and  the  mastery  of  self.  I  would  emphasize  two  remarks  found  on 
page  437,  Examination  bulletin  no.  8,  June  '95:  (i)  Principals  should  not 
form  classes  in  advanced  subjects  with  immature  pupils.  [2)  The  table 
assumes  that  ecuh  student  takes  three  studies  each  day  for  five  days  each  week, 
A  broad  curricidum,  with  a  due  proportion  of  optional  studies  in  each, 
permits  him  to  take  the  three  best  adapted  to  his  need;  while  a  narrow 
one  with  no  options  would  compel  him  to  take  subjects  he  could  not 
assimilate.  Having  the  wise  suggestions  of  the  committee  of  10,  the 
excellent  aid  furnished  by  the  regents  office,  and  the  abundant  supply  of 
pertinent  literature  of  the  day,  if  a  principal  is  unable  to  make  a  curricu- 
Imn  suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  his  particular  school,  he  should  cultivate 
the  spirit  of  resignation,  become  a  pensioner,  or  choose  another  vocation. 

Much  depends  on  arrangement.  Each  course  should  be  so  arranged 
that  there  shall  be  an  easy,  natural  transition  from  the  grammar  school 
work  to  that  of  the  high  school  and  through  the  four  years  to  the  finish. 
In  the  first  high  school  year,  studies  should  be  few,  similar  and  all  required. 
This  is  in  accord  with  the  suggestion  of  the  committee  of  lo  relative  to 
bifurcation.  During  the  second  year  options  should  be  given,  and  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years  there  should  be  an  increasing  liberty  of  choice. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  parents  and  teachers  ought  to  eat 
salt  together.  Whenever  and  wherever  they  do,  child-study  determines 
the  basis  of  choice.  The  time  was  when  a  subject  was  taught  for  the  sake 
of  the  subject.  Now,  thanks  to  Stanley  Hall  and  others,  we  have  in 
child-study  the  key  to  educational  values.  What  knowledge  is  of  most 
worth  m  the  abstract  is  not  the  vital  question,  but  what  knowledge  is  of 
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most  worth  to  the  individual  boy  relatively  considered.  What  was  his 
great  grandfather?  Did  he  ever  have  a  real  mother?  What  is  his 
father's  disposition  and  the  length  of  his  purse  strings  ?  What  are  his 
surroundings,  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his  temptations,  his  incentives  ?  What 
is  his  bent?  What  is  his  intellectual  grasp  ?  Is  he  slow  or  quick,  dull 
or  bright  ?  Taking  pupils  in  the  aggregate,  these  are  the  questions  that 
should  dominate  in  making  a  curriculum.  The  systematic  arrangement 
of  known  characteristics  and  requirements  into  groups  enables  the  gather- 
ing of  individuals  into  classes,  and  makes  it  easy  to  adapt  courses  of  study 
to  the  educational  needs  of  their  evolving  life. 

A  curriculum  permitting  a  wide  field  of  choice,  both  in  courses  and  in 
the  studies  therein,  broadens  the  scope  of  a  school,  puts  it  in  closer  touch 
with  the  masses  and  enables  students  to  find  their  bent,  thus  more  easily 
preparing  them  for  the  struggles  and  responsibilities  of  life.  Such  a  cur- 
riculum, assuming  proportions  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
affords  a  practical  field  of  possibilities  for  students  and  allows  them  under 
the  guidance  of  parents  and  teachers  a  discriminating  and  deserved  elec* 
tion  of  studies  in  equipping  themselves  for  their  fiiture  vocations. 


Wednesday  aftemoon,  June  24 

THE  AIM  AND  METHOD  OF  SCIENCE  STUDY  IN  SCHOOLS 

BELOW  THE  COLLEGE 

BIOI.OGICAI.  WORK  IN  THB  HIGH  SCHOOI. 

BY  PROF.  C:  W.  DODGE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ROCHESTER 

Probably  no  one  will  deny  that  the  aim  of  science  study  should  be  to 
learn  science  and  scientific  habits  of  thinking,  and  that  the  method  to  be 
employed  should  be  the  scientific  method.  "  Science,"  says  Huxley,  "  is 
organized  common  sense.''  If  this  be  true,  science  must  be  knowledge 
which  like  all  other  knowledge  is  obtained  primarily,  at  least,  through 
the  senses.  As  "  common  sense  "  it  must  be  within  the  range  of  acquire- 
ment of  the  average  individual  and  as  '*  organized  common  sense  *'  it 
must  be  a  body  of  knowledge  which  is  founded  on  certain  underlying^ 
principles  and  whose  parts  are  held  together  in  systematic  order  by  an 
organic  bond  of  law.  As  ordinarily  used,  the  term  "  science  "  means  the 
natural  sciences  taken  collectively,  but  any  body  of  knowledge  becomes 
a  "  science  "  precisely  in  the  extent  to  which  it  becomes  organized  and 
related  organically  to  all  other  branches  of  human  knowledge.     The 
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teacher  of  any  branch  of  science,  then,  must  bear  in  mind  that  his  duty 
is  to  present  to  his  class  not  a  series  of  isolated  facts  and  laws  which  how- 
ever interesting  they  may  be  individually  have  no  organic  connection^ 
but  rather  a  coordinated  body  of  knowledge  whose  parts  are  systematized 
and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  their  mutual  relationships. 
Would  a  teacher  of  physics,  for  example,  be  considered  fit  for  his  work  if 
he  demonstrated  the  various  interesting  facts  concerning  sound,  heat^ 
light,  and  electrical  action  without  drawing  attention  to  the  principle  of 
the  conservation  of  energy  ? 

Now,  what  is  a  scientific  habit  of  thought?  It  is  a  habit  of  forming  a 
jadgment  firee  fi^om  personal  bias.  To  quote  fi-om  Karl  Pearson  in  his 
Grammar  of  science  : 

How  is  such  a  judgment  —  so  necessary  in  our  time  with  its  hot  con- 
flict of  personal  opinion  and  its  increased  responsibility  fur  the  individual 
citizen  —  how  is  such  a  judgment  to  be  formed  ?  In  the  first  place  it  is 
obvious  that  it  can  only  be  based  on  a  clear  knowledge  of  facts,  an  ap- 
preciation of  their  sequence  and  relative  significance.  The  facts  once 
classified,  once  understood,  the  judgment  based  upon  them  ought  to 
be  independent  of  the  individual  mind  which  examines  them.  Is  there 
any  other  sphere,  outside  that  of  ideal  citizenship,  in  which  there  is  habit- 
ual use  of  this  method  of  classifying  facts  and  forming  judgments  upon 
them  ?  For  if  there  be,  it  can  not  fail  to  be  suggestive  as  to  methods  of 
eliminating  individual  bias;  it  ought  to  be  one  ot  the  best  training  grounds 
for  citizenship.  The  classification  of  facts  and  the  formation  of  absolute 
judgments  upon  the  basis  of  this  classification — judgments  independent 
of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual  mind — is  peculiarly  the  scope  and 
method  of  mocUm  science.  The  scientific  man  has  above  all  things  to  aim 
at  self  elimination  in  his  judgments,  to  provide  an  argument  which  is  as 
true  for  each  individual  mind  as  for  his  own.  The  classification  of  facts  y 
the  recognition  of  their  sequence  and  relative  significance  is  the  function  of 
science^  and  the  habit  of  forming  a  judgment  upon  these  facts  unbiased  by 
personal  feeling  is  characteristic  of  what  we  shall  term  the  scientific  frame 
of  mind.  The  scientific  method  of  examining  facts  is  not  peculiar  to  one 
class  of  phenomena  and  to  one  class  of  workers ;  it  is  applicable  to  social 
as  well  as  to  physical  problems,  and  we  must  carefully  guard  ourselves 
against  supposing  that  the  scientific  frame  of  mind  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
professional  scientist. 

Now  this  fi'ame  of  mind  seems  to  me  an  essential  of  good  citizenship, 
and  of  the  several  ways  in  which  it  can  be  acquired  few  surpass  the  care- 
ftil  study  of  some  one  branch  of  natural  science.  The  insight  into  method 
and  the  habit  of  dispassionate  investigation  which  follow  from  acquaint- 
ance with  the  scientific  classification  of  even  some  small  range  of  natural 
facts,  give  the  mind  an  invaluable  power  of  dealing  with  many  other 
Ciasses  of  facts  as  the  occasion  arises.  The  patient  and  persistent  study 
of  some  one  branch  of  natural  science  is  even  at  the  present  time  within 
the  reach  of  many.  In  some  branches  a  few  hours'  study  a  week,  if  car- 
ried on  earnestly  for  two  or  three  years,  would  be  not  only  sufficient  to 
give  a  thorough  insight  into  scientific  method,  but  would  also  enable  the 
student  to  become  a  careful  observer  and  possibly  an  original  investigator 
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in  his  chosen  field,  thus  adding  a  new  delight  and  a  new  enthusiasm  to  his 
life.  The  importance  of  a  just  appreciation  of  scientific  method  is  so 
great,  that  I  think  the  state  may  be  reasonably  called  upon  to  place 
instruction  in  pure  science  within  the  reach  of  all  its  citizens.  I'he  scien- 
tific habit  of  mind  is  one  which  may  be  acquired  by  all,  and  the  readiest 
means  of  attaining  to  it  ought  to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  scientific  method  of  study  is  nothing  whatever  but  the  method  fol- 
lowed by  the  scientific  investigator  in  seeking  the  unknown  cause  of  some 
physical  phenomenon,  or  the  explanation  of  a  vital  change  in  an  organism, 
and  consists  essentially  in  questions  and  experiments;  questions  which  are 
asked  by  himself  and  put  to  himself  and  which  can  be  answered  only  by 
observation  and  experiment.  It  is  the  method  of  investigating  or  inquir- 
ing into  the  nature  of  things.  Appeal  is  thus  mide  directly  to  nature; 
the  object  of  study  is  a  part  of  nature  and  not  a  distorted  idea  of  the 
object  received  at  second  hand  from  another  investigator ;  the  phenome- 
non is  observed,  regarded  in  its  various  aspects,  its  essential  characters 
noted,  and  finally  it  is  classed  among  others  having  similar  characteristics. 
Or,  to  put  it  differently,  the  method  of  the  investigator  is  first  observation 
guided  by  curiosity;  or,  in  other  words,  by  questions.  Next  the  inven- 
tion of  hypotheses  as  to  the  nature  and  use  of  the  parts  of  the  object 
The  accuracy  of  each  hypothesis  in  turn  is  then  subjected  to  verification 
by  renewed  observation  and  experiment.  Finally  a  conclusion  is  drawn 
from  the  most  probable  hypotheses. 

The  principal  steps  in  the  application  of  the  scientific  method  are :  first, 
observation;  second,  distinction  between  essential  and  non-essential  fea- 
tures ;  and  third,  comparison  and  classification  of  results.  The  first  step 
involves  a  training  of  the  senses,  not  merely  the  sense  of  sight  as  the  word 
observation  generally  implies,  but  a  use  and  consequent  education  of  all 
the  senses.  Knowledge  of  the  object  being  studied  must  be  obtained  in 
every  possible  way. 

There  are  few  persons  who  know  how  to  observe  and,  none,  probably 
who  know  this  by  intuition,  hence  students  must  be  taught  proper  methods  of 
observation.  If  the  requisite  amount  of  nature  study  were  given  in  the 
grammar  schools,  the  faculty  of  observation  would  be  well  developed  in  the 
pupil  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  high  school.  But  under  existing  conditions 
the  work  of  the  grammar  school,  as  its  name  signifies,  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  books ;  and  whatever  ability  as  an  observer 
the  pupil  may  have  had  when  he  entered  the  grammar  school,  it  has  been 
thoroughly  drilled  out  of  him  by  the  time  the  high  school  is  reached  and 
his  contempt  for  anything  which  is  not  in  a  book  is  deep-seated  and  vast. 
He  regards  the  examination  of  a  grasshopper  or  a  dandelion  as  something 
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quite  beneath  his  dignity  and  only  submits  to  such  work  for  the  purpose 
of  indulging  the  mild  insanity  of  his  teacher.  The  problem  which  con- 
fronts the  high  school  teacher  of  science  is,  then,  to  reawaken  the  dormant 
(acuity  if,  fortunately,  it  has  not  been  utterly  eradicated ;  to  arouse,  if 
possible,  an  interest  in  other  things  than  printed  statements  to  be  verified  or 
memorized ;  and  to  encourage  the  pupil  to  make  independent  observation 
and  to  exercise  his  own  individual  judgment.  There  are  but  two  methods 
of  sohdng  this  problem.  The  pupil  may  be  left  to  himself  to  observe  such 
things  about  his  experiment  or  specimen  as  happen  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion, or  he  may  be  asked  by  means  of  judicious  questions  to  look  for 
certain  features  which  only  actual  examination  will  bring  ta  hght.  The 
former  method  had  its  exponent  in  Agassiz  who,  according  to  tradition, 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  specimen  to  a  pupil,  when  he  applied  for  in- 
struction, and  telling  him  to  examine  it,  but  offering  no  assistance  what- 
ever. From  time  to  time  the  pupil  was  called  upon  for  a  report  of  his 
observations,  but  was  not  shown  how  to  carry  them  on.  Many  amusing 
stories  are  told  of  the  despair  felt  during  the  first  few  days  of  their  work 
by  certain  students,  some  of  whom  have  since  become  prominent  teachers 
and  mvestigators.  It  is  likely  that  nothing  but  a  determination  to  succeed, 
which  characterizes  the  mature  rather  than  the  young  student,  kept  the 
most  of  Agassiz's  pupils  at  their  work.  This  extremely  heroic  method 
seems  scarcely  applicable  to  teaching  large  classes,  which  are  limited  for 
time  and  in  which  there  are  always  many  pupils  who  at  the  outset  have  no 
particular  interest  in  the  subject.  The  first  duty  of  the  instructor  then  is 
to  teach  them  a  method  of  study  which  will  not  only  arouse  their  interest, 
but  which,  if  its  application  be  persisted  in,  will  eventually  develop  in 
them  not  only  a  desire  for  more  study  in  the  same  line,  but  also  a  mental 
habit  which  will  enable  them  to  study  independently  of  guidance.  To 
most  pupils  the  word  "  study ''  and  **  memorize  "  are  synonymous  terms, 
nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  fact  is  considered  that  nine  tenths 
of  their  work  consists  in  repeating  from  memory  lessons  learned  from 
books  and  in  solving  problems  "  according  to  the  rule."  Does  not  the 
result  of  such  teaching  show  in  the  utter  inability  of  most  students  to 
think  for  themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  adults  past  school  age,  and 
does  it  not  in  great  measure  account  for  the  mental  laziness  and  blindness 
of  the  multitude  who  are  caught  and  led  by  the  wildest  theories  on  re- 
ligions, social,  political  and  financial  topics,  provided  they  are  presented 
in  plausible  shape  ? 

The  method  which  is  here  advocated  consists  simply  in  asking  ques- 
tions, and  may  properly  be  termed  the  '^  question  method '',  its  antithesis 
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being  the  "  verification  method  ",  by  which  the  pupil  is  told  all  that  he  is 
expected  to  see,  and  is  consequently  left  nothing  to  do  except  to  verify 
the  accuracy  of  the  statements  made.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  at  the 
outset  that  the  beginner  knows  how  to  "  interrogate  nature  ",  he  must  con- 
sequently be  supplied  with  questions  either  oral,  printed,  or  written  on 
the  blackboard,  and  the  first  to  be  asked  should  be  those  whose  answers 
are  most  obvious  and  which  do  not  necessarily  require  much  thought. 
The  interest  of  even  the  dullest  pupil  in  the  class  may  thus  be  aroused 
and  the  attention  of  the  entire  class  fixed  upon  a  certain  point.  These 
should  then  be  followed  by  other  questions  more  difficult  to  answer  and 
requiring  more  minute  examination  and  careful  consideration.-  SooQer  or 
later  fi-iendly  disputes  will  arise  between  members  of  the  class  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  their  results.  These  should  be  taken  advantage  of  and'  be 
settled  by  renewed  examination  of  details  and  by  a  comparison  of  results. 
Certain  mistakes  in  observation  will  need  to  be  rectified  by  the  teacher 
himself,  who  must  point  out  where  or  how  the  error  arose  and,  partic- 
ularly, why  the  decision  is  made  in  favor  of  the  one  rather  than  of  the 
other  observation. 

When  the  examination  of  the  object  is  completed,  questions  upon  the 
meaning  and  use  of  the  features  observed  may  properly  be  asked.  These 
will  probably  bring  to  light  a  large  number  of  theories  of  varying  prob- 
abihty  and  these  in  their  turn  must  be  settled  by  repeated  examinations 
of  the  specimen.  Following  this  should  come  questions  designed  to  show 
what  gives  the  specimen  its  essential  characteristics  and  later,  others 
drawing  attention  to  its  systematic  relationships.  After  a  variable  time 
the  different  members  of  the  class  will  have  acquired  the  power  to  make  a 
logical,  systematic,  and  independent  study  of  almost  any  specimen  which 
may  be  given  them.  This  part  of  the  training  should  be  characterized 
by  the  utmost  openness  and  fairness  of  mind  on  the  part  of  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  A  series  of  facts  must  be  collected,  not  with  a  view  at  first  to 
uphold  any  theory,  but  merely  to  learn  what  are  actually  the  facts  in  the 
case.  Then  the  imagination  comes  into  play  in  answering  such  questions 
as  "  What  is  the  use  of  this  or  that  part  ?  "  "  How  does  the  organism 
perform  this  or  that  function  ?  "  etc.  It  is  here  that  the  thought  of  the 
pupil  must  be  held  closely  in  check  and  every  speculative  idea  compelled 
to  agree  with  the  facts,  otherwise  the  wildest  flights  of  fancy  will  be  in- 
dulged in  and  the  whole  value  of  the  observations  lost.  A  logical  inter- 
pretation of  every  fact  observed  must  be  insisted  upon.  By  way  of  fixing 
the  facts  in  mind,  drawings  and  descriptions  may  be  made,  either  from  the 
specimen  itself  or  fi-om  memory.     In  the  latter  case,  corrections  are 
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almost  invariably  required  and  should  be  made  by  a  reexamination  of  the 
object.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  great  value  of  science  work  as  a  method 
of  training  the  perceptive  facilities  lies. 

The  next  step  is  to  distinguish  between  the  essential  and  the  trivial 
features  observed.  The  judgment  here  comes  into  use  and  naturally  it  is 
here  that  the  teacher  encounters  the  greatest  obstacles.  To  the  beginner 
one  fact  of  observation  has  as  much  value  as  another.  It  is  at  first  diffi- 
cult for  a  young  pupil,  as  in  botany  for  example,  to  see  why  the  color  of 
a  flower  is  not  as  important  as  a  matter  of  observation  as  is  the  plan  on 
which  the  flower  is  constructed,  and  it  is  usually  a  long  time  before  a  class 
can  be  made  to  understand  that  the  more  superficial  features  are  gene- 
rally the  least  valuable  and  that  the  essential  characteristics  are  often 
detected  only  after  long  and  patient  study. 

Having  collected  all  available  data  and  having  selected  the  essentials 
from  the  non-essentials,  the  pupil  may  next  be  led  to  a  comparison  of  his 
groups  of  facts,  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  classification  according  to 
their  importance  as  distinguishing  marks  of  the  phenomena  previously 
observed.  This  step  should  always  demand  long  and  careful  reflection 
upon  the  nature  of  the  observations,  and  finally  a  judgment  of  their 
significance  and  relative  value  and  of  their  actual  relation  to  one  another^ 

Such  a  method  of  teaching  as  is  here  outlined  requires  first,  that  the 
teacher  shall  be  familiar  with  his  subject ;  second,  that  he  shall  give  much 
time  to  preparation  for  each  class  exercise  and,  third,  that  he  shall  have 
the  patience  to  point  out  and  explain  to  each  pupil  his  errors.  This 
method  requires  a  great  deal  o(  individual  work  with  each  member  of 
the  dass ;  the  latter  consequently  must  not  be  too  large,  in  fact  it  should 
be  limited  to  not  more  than  15  pupils. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the  scientific  method  lies 
in  the  incompetence  and  inadequate  preparation  of  teachers.  To  be  able 
to  ask  such  a  series  of  questions  about  any  particular  object  as  shall  elicit 
a  fairly  complete  examination  of  it,  implies  that  it  nas  been  thoroughly 
studied  in  many  dififerent  aspects  by  the  questioner.  But  that  such  work 
as  this  is  not  done,  and  under  existing  arrangements  can  not  be  done  by 
the  majority  of  teachers  of  the  biological  sciences  in  this  state,  will  be 
shown  by  reports  furnished  by  the  schools  themselves. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  making  a  personal  visit  to  each  school 
and  examining  into  the  method  of  teaching  in  use ;  and  further,  to  per- 
mit each  school  to  speak  for  itself  in  this  matter,  a  set  of  questions  was 
sent  to  the  principals  of  each  of  50  high  schools  and  academies  in  which 
according  to  the  regents  report  for  1894  (the  latest  accessible  at  the  time) 
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there  were  classes  of  about  lo  pupils,  at  least,  studying  botany  and 
zoology.  These  questions  were  designed  to  furnish  information  as  to  the 
relative  standing  of  the  biological  as  comp^ed  with  the  other  sciences, 
particularly  as  regards  position  in  course,  text  book  used,  number  and 
qualifications  of  teachers  engaged,  equipment  for  giving  instruction,  etc. 

Replies  were  received  from  about  35  schools  and  the  results  will  next 
be  discussed. 

Answers  to  the  first  question  show  that  physics,  physiology,  and 
botany  are  taught  in  all  the  schools  which  reported ;  chemistry  in  all 
except  two ;  astronomy  and  geology  in  about  two  thirds,  and  zoology  in 
a  trifle  more  than  one  half;  while  general  biology  is  taught  in  only  one 
eighteenth  of  all  the  schools. 

With  regard  to  the  year  in  which  the  different  subjects  are  given,  it 
seems  that  in  most  cases  physics  is  taught  in  the  second  or  third;  chem- 
istry in  the  third  or  foiuth  ;  astronomy  in  the  third  or  fourth ;  and  geology 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school  course,  while  physiology  is  almost 
invariably  given  in  the  first  year  with  botany  in  the  second  or  third  and 
zoology  in  the  third  or  fourth. 

Leaving  astronomy  and  geology  out  of  account,  the  replies  show  a  sad 
lack  of  logical  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  other  studies.  Physiology, 
as  well  as  botany  and  zoology,  is  given  before  physics  and  chemistry.  As 
the  performance  of  every  function  of  the  body  is  the  result  of  a  physical 
or  chemical  change,  particularly  the  latter,  it  would  seem  a  legitimate 
inference  that  chemistry,  at  least  an  elementary  course  in  it,  should  pre- 
cede all  biological  work. 

Everyone  knows  the  argument  brought  forward  in  favor  of  the  present 
plan :  the  great  practical  value  of  physiology,  and  hence  the  necessity  of 
teaching  it  to  as  many  pupils  as  possible ;  but  since  the  number  of  pupils 
steadily  decreases  in  passing  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades,  the  sub* 
ject  is  put  into  the  first  year  of  the  courae.  Is  it  possible  that  whoever  is 
responsible  for  this  arrangement  does  not  know  that  physiology  is  a 
science,  and  not  merely  a  set  of  hygienic  rules,  and  that  to  teach  it  as  a 
science,  or  to  study  it  as  a  science,  or  to  understand  it  as  a  science,  a 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ?  How  can  a  pupil  be  made  to  comprehend  locomotion  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  lever,  and  how  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  work  done  ?  How  can  he  understand  the  essential  features  of  diges- 
tion, respiration,  assimilation  and  secretion  if  he  does  not  know  the  nature 
of  a  chemical  change  ?  How  can  he  get  the  faintest  idea  of  the  way 
plants  feed,  form  starch,  or  liberate  oxygen  unless  he  has  previously  done 
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some  chemical  work  ?  How  can  he  learn  anything  about  waste,  growth 
and  repair,  animal  heat,  nervous  action,  etc.  if  he  knows  nothing  about 
the  transformation  of  energy  ? 

As  to  the  time  spent  on  each  study,  physics  receives  in  general  five 
hours  a  week  for  40  weeks,  while  to  each  of  the  other  subjects  are  devoted 
five  hours  a  week  for  20  weeks.  This  subdivision  of  time  seems  on  the 
whole  fair  and  equitable. 

As  for  the  next  question,  viz,  "  In  which  of  the  above  named  subjects 
do  your  students  carry  on  practical  work;  i.  e.  perform  experiments,  as  in 
physics  and  chemistry,  or  examine  and  dissect  specimens,  as  in  zoology 
and  botany  ?  "  it  seems  that  practical  work  is  generally  done  in  physics^ 
chemistry  and  botany,  while  in  geology,  physiology  and  zoology  such 
work  is  performed  in  each  subject  in  about  half  the  schools. 

This  part  of  the  report  was  at  first  sight  much  more  satisfactory  than  was 
expected,  but  replies  to  the  next  two  questions  dispelled  that  feeling  entirely. 
These  questions  were :  "  What  portion  of  the  entire  time  is  spent  in 
practical  work,  particularly  in  the  last  four  subjects  ?  "  and,  "  What  text 
books  are  used  in  the  last  four  studie  "  It  was  found  that  in  the 
majority  of  schools  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  practical  work  is  one 
fourth  the  entire  time,  rarely  is  it  more,  while  firequently  only  one  fifth 
and  sometimes  as  little  as  one  tenth  or  one  twentieth. 

The  most  popular  text  book  in  physiology  is  one  which  contains  an 
enormous  amount  of  information  for  the  pupil  to  memorize,  but  very  few 
experiments,  and  even  these  are  intended  to  be  performed  /or  the  class 
rather  than  dy  it.  In  zoology  the  books  most  generally  employed  are 
two  of  the  poorest  the  market  affords,  and  the  contents,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, are  intended  for  memorization,  the  matter  of  practical  work  evi- 
dently being  an  afterthought  with  the  authors,  if  indeed  it  occurred  to 
them  at  all.  Botany  seems  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  so-called 
**  systematic  "  side  of  the  subject.  In  this  the  best  book  available  is  the 
one  most  commonly  used. 

Replies  to  question  5,  "  How  many  teachers  have  you  in  your  school  ?  " 
and  6,  **  How  many  of  these  regularly  teach  scientific  subjects  ?  "  show 
that  the  ratio  of  science  teachers  to  those  engaged  in  other  subjects  varies 
from  three  or  four  at  one  extreme,  to  one  to  22  on  the  other,  a  fair  average 
eridendy  being  one  to  five.  In  many  schools,  of  course,  certain  teachers 
give  instruction  not  only  in  some  scientific  but  in  other  branches  as  well,  so 
that  with  propriety  they  can  scarcely  be  designated  as  science  teachers. 

The  next  question,  viz,  "  How  many  and  which  of  the  above  subjects 
taught  by   one  teacher?"  elicited  some  astonishing  information. 
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Rarely  is  the  time  of  one  teacher  devoted  to  one  special  science.  This 
is  the  case,  of  course,  only  in  the  largest  cities  of  the  state.  There  is  very 
little  difference  in  the  number  of  schools  reporting  two,  three,  four  and 
even  five  and  six  sciences  assigned  to  one  teacher,  while  two  report  seven. 
One  teacher  is  said  to  give  instruction  in  physics,  chemistry,  geology, 
physiology,  zoology,  botany,  "  and  occasionally  other  subjects.''  Now 
here  is  a  state  of  affairs  that  demands  serious  attention.  The  impositions 
that  are  practised  upon  high  school  teachers  of  science  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  anyone  else.  Would  any  instructor  in  languages  submit  to 
having  six  or  seven  languages  "and  occasionally  other  subjects"  given 
him  to  teach  ?  And,  if  he  did,  could  he  be  expected  to  do  good  work  in 
any  one  of  them  ?  Why  should  one  instructor  be  considered  sufficient 
for  all  the  four  to  eight  sciences  in  the  school  curriculum,  when  there  is 
usually  one,  and  often  two,  for  the  classical  work,  another  for  French  and 
German,  and  several  for  English  and  mathematics  ?  A  radical  reform  in 
this  matter  is  needed  before  it  will  be  possible  for  the  scientific  work  of 
high  schools  in  general  to  be  creditable  or  even  acceptable. 

Questions  8,  "  How  many  of  your  science  teachers  are  college  grad- 
uates ?  "  and  9,  "  How  many  of  your  teachers  have  made  a  specialty  of  the 
subject  which  they  teach  ?  "  concern  the  qualifications  of  the  science  teach- 
ers. In  most  cases  one  such  teacher  at  least  is  said  to  be  a  college  graduate. 
He  presumably  has  had  systematic  training  in  some  branch,  most  com- 
monly perhaps  in  physics  or  chemistry,  since  those  are  the  subjects  most 
generally  taught.  A  very  large  number  of  schools  report  no  graduate  in 
these  departments.  With  reference  to  question  9  the  replies  are  unsatis- 
factory, the  question  evidently  being  misunderstood;  for  some  principals 
say  that  though  the  instructor  is  not  a  college  graduate  he  has  given 
special  attention  to  the  courses  he  teaches.  The  intention  of  the  question 
was  to  determine  how  many  science  teachers  there  are  who,  while  in  col- 
lege, have  prepared  themselves  for  the  special  line  of  work  they  are  teaching. 
When  a  man  is  reported  as  teaching  seven  sciences  and  is  said  to  have 
made  a  specialty  of  each,  the  only  conclusion  possible  is  either  that  the 
question  has  been  misunderstood,  or  else  that  some  school  is  entertaining 
a  Linnseus  or  a  Humboldt  unawares. 

The  qualifications  of  the  teacher  of  science  differ  in  no  important  partic- 
ulars fi'om  those  of  the  teacher  of  any  other  subject.  He  must  know  what 
he  has  to  teach  and  how^  to  present  it  to  his  class,  not  simply  as  a  series 
of  disconnected  facts  and  a  mass  of  miscdlaneous  information,  but  as  a 
compact  body  of  knowledge  related  to  other  branches  of  htunan  thought. 
To  be  able  to  treat  the  subject  in  this  manner  necessitates  previous  system- 
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atic  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  He  must  have  had  instruction  in  its 
different  branches  and  also  considerable  practical  experience  in  the  work 
itself  before  he  can  teach  it  scientifically.     This  can  not  bs  acquired  outside 
of  well  equipped  laboratories^  for   no  amount  of  reading  or  of  desultory 
experimenting  will  give  him  the  knowledge  he  needs.     To  be  sure  he  may 
in  this  way  acquire  a  fund  of  information  which  he  may  in  turn  impart  to 
his  pupils;  but  this  is  not  science  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  nor  is  it  scien- 
tific teaching.     Such  training  as  has  been  mentioned  is  to  be  had  only  in 
the  college  or  the  university,  hence,  every  teacher  who  can  be  considered 
to  be  adequately  prepared  for  his  work  must  have  had  college  training, 
though  he  need  not  necessarily  be  a  graduate.     Probably  with  few  excep- 
tions every  teacher  of  physics  and  chemistry  has  had  the  necessary  pre- 
pration,  but  will  anyone  maintain  that  such  is  the  case  with  the  biological 
sciences  ?    Will  any  school  board  employ  as  a  teacher  of  Greek  or  Latin 
a  person  who  is  not  a  bachelor  of  arts?     Will  any  person  send  his  child 
to  a  teacher  of  music  who  has  never  had  professional  training,  but  who  is 
entirely  self-taught  ?     Is  there  any  reason  for  regarding  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  life  and  of  the  vital  functions  as  any  less  important  than  the 
ability  to  translate  sentences  from  the  dead  languages  and  to  play  the 
piano  ?    Will  not  the  former  conduce  to  the  health,  happiness  and  intel- 
lectual and  moral  welfare  of  the  race  quite  as  much  as  the  latter  ?     If  so, 
then  why  not  require  the  same  degree  of  preparation  from  the  teachers  ? 
The  loth  question,  "  Give  an  estimate  of  the  pecuniary  value  of  the 
apparatus  (such  as  physical  instruments,  chemical  apparatus,  microscopes, 
charts,  model,  etc.)  used  in  each  of  the  studies?"  failed  of  its  purpose, 
since  either  an  aggregate  valuation  of  all  the  apparatus  owned  by  the 
school  was  given,  or  else  no  estimate  whatever  was  made.     Such  reports, 
however,  as  were  made  correctly  show  that,  naturally  enough,  apparatus 
for  physical  and  chemical  work  comprises  the  greater  part  of  laboratory 
equipment,  though  many  schools  seem  to  have  a  fair  supply  of  material 
for  the  biological  work,  consisting,  however,  in  all  probability,  of  charts 
and  models  for  classes  in  botany  and  physiology,  rather  than  of  micro- 
scopes and  other  laboratory  apparatus  for  experimental  work. 

The  last  question, ''  In  which  subjects  has  your  school  a  museum  of 
specimens,  models,  etc  ? "  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  three  fourths 
of  the  schools  possess  geological  collections,  about  one  half  own  sets  of 
models  or  specimens  illustrative  of  physiology,  and  one  foiurth  have 
herbaria. 

A  review  of  the  replies  to  these  1 1  questions  leads  to  the  following 
conclusions :  first,  the  order  of  the  biographical  with  reference    to  the 
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Other  science  studies  is  illogical,  though  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
each  appears  to  be  fairly  distributed ;  second,  that  too  much  memorizing 
of  the  text  is  required  and  the  amount  of  practical  work  demanded  of  the 
student  is  insufficient,  and  is  not  of  the  proper  kind  to  develop  scientific 
habits  of  thought ;  third,  that  while  the  ratio  of  teachers  of  science  to 
those  of  other  subjects  is  fair,  the  qualifications  of  the  former  are 
undoubtedly  inadequate  in  the  great  majority  of  cases;  and,  fourth,  that 
there  is  a  most  lamentable  lack  of  facilities  for  giving  laboratory  work. 

If  these  conclusions  are  warranted  by  the  facts,  there  is  evidently  a 
radical  reform  needed  in  the  methods  of  teaching  biological  subjects  in 
the  majority  of  high  schools  throughout  the  state ;  and  that  this  is,  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least,  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  principals  themselves  is 
shown  by  the  following  statement  copied  from  one  of  the  reports  received : 
"  I  am  afraid  my  criticism  of  the  present  science  teaching  in  the  schools 
of  our  state,  except  in  a  few  instances,  would  be  useless,  as  there  is 
no  such  thing  apparent  anywhere  so  far  as  my  experience  and  obser- 
vation go." 

Whether  or  not  this  reform  be  instituted  depends  mainly  upon  the 
teachers  themselves.  An  experience  pf  lo  years  in  teaching  biological 
subjects  according  to  the  methods  described  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper 
has  shown  that  the  method  is  not  only  practicable,  but  is  greatly  superior 
to  all  others  ^  a  means  of  developing  the  mental  powers  of  the 
pupil.  Four  of  these  years  were  spent  in  high  school  work  where  the 
method  was  in  actual  use,  the  remainder  of  the  time  has  seen  a  further 
extension  of  the  plan  to  elementary  college  instruction.  It  is  considered 
that  not  too  much  is  being  taken  for  granted  in  the  thought  that  every 
conscientious  teacher  is  both  willing  and  anxious  to  adopt  a  method  which 
will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  his  pupils,  and  the  remainder  of  this  paper 
will  be  concerned  with  a  discussion  of  what  has  proved  to  be  of  most 
service  in  the  application  of  the  method,  the  subjects  to  be  considered 
being  laboratory  work,  field  work,  the  museum,  and  classification. 

Laboratory  work  consists  of  a  dissection  or  microscopic  examination 
of  organisms  and,  perhaps,  though  not  often,  a  few  simple  experiments  on 
their  physiology.  Many  points  maybe  studied  in  the  laboratory  which 
can  be  investigated  only  with  difficulty  or  perhaps  not  at  all  in  the  field. 
But  in  laboratory  work  the  organism  is  almost  always  isolated  firom  its 
natural  surroundings  and  the  teacher  has  in  consequence  great  difficulty 
in  getting  the  class  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  value  of  certain  structural 
features,  particularly  such  as  show  the  adaptation  of  the  organism  to  its 
environment.     These,  too,  are  generally  the  very  features  which  excite 
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the  greatest  interest  and  lead  to  the  most  careful  study;  the  pupil  often- 
times carries  on  prolonged  and  independent  observation  to  satisfy  his 
cariosity  upon  such  forms  as  he  can  find  in  the  fields  and  woods.  Labora- 
tory work,  then,  becomes  restricted  mainly  to  anatomy,  and  this  is  likely 
to  be  descriptive  rather  than  physiological ;  in  other  words,  the  organs  are 
studied  with  reference  to  their  structure  and  relative  position,  instead  of 
with  regard  to  their  use.  If  the  teacher  is  satisfied  with  the  descriptive 
part  alone,  the  class  soon  begins  to  show  evidence  of  resdessness  and  inat- 
tention and  to  lose  interest.  The  novelty  of  the  dissecting  work  soon  wears 
off  and  the  subject  becomes  monotonous.  But  let  the  teacher  always 
keep  before  the  student  the  idea  that  each  part  and  organ  has  a  particular 
function  to  perform  and  is  of  use  to  the  organism  in  some  way  or  another, 
and  the  work  not  only  becomes  interesting,  but  absolutely  fascinating. 

To  as  great  an  extent  as  possible  the  specimens  studied  in  the  labora- 
tory should  be  such  as  the  student  can  collect  for  himself.  He  will  thus 
not  only  be  encouraged  to  do  field  work,  but  there  will  be  awakened  in 
him  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  structure,  habits,  and  beauties 
of  the  plants  and  animals  of  his  inlmediate  neighborhood,  which  can  be 
aroused  in  no  other  way. 

The  laboratory  method  of  teaching  the  biological  sciences  is  rather 
slowly  being  adopted.  To  equip  a  room  properly  to  accommodate  an 
average  high  school  class  of  15  pupils  so  that  all  may  work  at  once,  is  likely 
to  cost,  if  compound  microscopes  be  used,  several  hundred  dollars.  If 
the  teacher  divides  the  class  into  halves  and  arranges  for  them  to  work 
with  the  microscopes  and  at  dissecting  alternately,  the  expense  will  be 
materially  decreased.  There  are  few  school  boards,  however,  who  will 
countenance  the  expenditure  of  even  $25  for  a  single  microscope,  to  say 
nothing  of  buying  six  to  10.  There  are  certain  schools  which  possess  an 
elaborate  equipment  for  teaching  physics  and  chemistry  which  has  cost 
from  $4,000  to  $10,000.  These  schools  annually  spend  several  hundred 
dollars  more  for  new  apparatus,  but  the  teachers  of  physiology,  zoology 
and  botany  find  it  impossible  to  secure  an  appropriation  for  a  few  micro- 
scopes. To  give  proper  instruction  in  any  one  of  these  three  subjects, 
the  microscope  is  absolutely  indispensable.  How  is  a  pupil  to  acquire 
any  exact  knowledge  of  the  cellular  structure  of  organisms  if  he  never  has 
an  opportunity  to  examine  a  cell  or  a  tissue  ?  What  does  the  cell  theory 
mean  to  him  ?  What  can  he  know  of  the  great  groups  of  both  animals 
and  plants  which  form  the  very  roots  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  a  proper 
comprehension  of  which  is  necessary  if  he  is  to  understand  the  higher 
forms? 
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To  attempt  to  teach  any  of  the  biological  sciences  without  a  compound 
microscope  is  like  trying  to  teach  chemistry  without  a  test  tube,  or 
mechanics  without  a  lever,  or  magnetism  without  a  magnet.  It  is  by  no 
means  the  intention  to  urge  here  that  all,  or  even  the  principal  part  of 
the  work  should  be  microscopic.  Far  from  it ;  but  the  cellular  structure 
of  plants  and  animals  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  botany  and  zoology,  and 
a  correct  knowledge  of  this  fact  can  be  given  in  no  other  way  than  by 
microscopic  demonstration.  If  the  entire  class  can  not  be  supplied  with 
instruments,  get  a  single  one  and  let  the  pupils  go  in  turn  to  examine  the 
specimen.  If  the  teacher  does  not  know  how  to  prepare  material  for 
such  examination,  let  him  if  necessary  purchase  the  prepared  slides  fur- 
nished by  all  dealers  in  microscopic  supplies.  But  it  would  be  far  better 
for  him  to  resign  his  position  temporarily  and  go  to  some  institution  where 
he  can  learn  how  to  do  these  things,  for  until  he  knows  how  he  can  not 
be  considered  to  have  learned  even  the  rudiments  of  his  vocation. 

Drawing  ought  to  be  a  prominent  feature  of  laboratory  work.  Nothing 
else  leads  to  such  close,  careful,  and  accurate  observation  as  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  reproduce  by  a  sketch  what  he  has  seen  in  the 
specimen.  The  drawings  need  not  and  should  not  be  elaborate ;  an  out- 
line figure  showing  the  shape  and  the  relative  size  and  position  of  parts 
is  far  preferable  to  one  filled  in  with  a  confused  mass  of  shading  and 
details.  At  the  outset  almost  every  pupil  objects  to  making  drawings 
and  tries  to  be  excused  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  training  and  of  inability 
for  such  work.  A  little  persuasion  and  encouragement  is  usually  all  that 
is  needed  in  such  cases,  and  the  teacher  will  often  be  surprised  later  by 
the  accuracy  and  clearness  of  sketches  furnished  by  those  who  at  first 
were  most  strenuous  in  their  objections. 

Parallel  with  drawing  should  go  written  descriptions  of  what  has  been 
observed.  At  first  these  may  be  in  the  pupil's  own  language,  but  later 
the  proper  use  of  the  scientific  terms  employed  in  reference  to  each  part 
or  organ  should  be  insisted  upon.  A  part  of  scientific  training  consists 
in  the  accurate  and  proper  use  of  appropriate  words,  and  while  the  pupil's 
mind  ought  not  to  be  biurdened  with  abstruse  and  ht tie-used  terms,  still 
he  should  be  led  to  use  those  more  commonly  employed.  Drill  in  such 
work  is  not  only  a  lesson  in  science,  but  a  lesson  in  language  as  well,  and 
he  will  not  be  long  in  learning  the  necessity  for  the  accurate  use  of  words 
used  in  ordinary  conversation.  A  certain  number  of  essays  describing 
the  structure  and  habits  of  the  organisms  studied  might  appropriately  be 
accepted  ft-om  each  pupil  by  the  teacher  of  English.  The  laboratory 
work  in  science  may  thus  be  made  to  perform  double  duty. 
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It  is  not  always  taken  into  consideration  that  the  time  spent  in  the 
laboratory  by  the  papil  in  science  corresponds  to  that  devoted  by  the 
pupil  in  classics  or  in  mathematics  to  the  preparation  of  his  lesson.  In 
most  cases  the  latter  work  is  done  at  home  'after  the  session.  For  the 
former,  however,  private  laboratories  can  not  be  set  up  at  home  nor  can 
he  always  be  allowed  to  take  specimens  and  instruments  away  from  the 
school  building ;  and,  in  fact,  even  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  not  be 
desirable,  for  the  reason  that  the  science  pupil,  if  he  is  being  properly 
taught,  is  learning  a  method  of  study,  of  thought,  of  considering  facts 
and  their  bearing  on  various  questions.  He  needs,  therefore,  to  be  as 
much  as  possible  under  the  personal  guidance  of  the  teacher,  who  can 
direct  him  in  the  proper  course,  point  out  his  mistakes  and  show  him  how 
to  correct  them  by  his  own  efforts.  The  home  work  of  the  pupil  in  the 
biological  sciences,  at  least^  thus  comes  to  be  limited  to  the  copying  of 
the  hastily  made  notes  and  sketches  into  a  more  presentable  form  and  to 
the  reading  of  such  references  as  the  teacher  may  select.  As  a  further 
outcome  of  such  instruction,  the  class  can  meet  for  recitation  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  results  of  laboratory  work  only  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
instead  of  five  times,  as  in  most  other  subjects.  Again,  so  long  as  only 
20  to  40  weeks  are  allowed  for  the  teaching  of  each  branch  of  science, 
instead  of  two  to  four  years  as  is  the  custom  for  the  various  lines  of  mathe- 
matics and  for  the  different  languages,  just  so  long  will  the  training  given 
in  the  former  suffer  by  comparison  with  that  given  in  the  latter  subjects. 

A  most  important,  but  at  the  same  time  mo^t  impracticable,  feature  of 
biological  training  is  field  work,  or  the  study  of  organisms,  in  their  natural 
environment.  By  means  of  such  work  alone  can  the  pupil  learn  the 
relationships  existing  between  various  organisms  especially  as  regards 
their  life  in  communities  of  individuals  and  of  species,  their  food  and 
the  methods  of  obtaining  it,  their  means  of  protection  against  enemies 
and  climatic  changes,  their  family  life  and  the  rearing  of  the  young,  their 
metamorphoses,  their  mental  traits,  modes  of  locomotion,  etc.  For  the 
city  pupil  such  instruction  is  often  utterly  impossible,  and  even  in  the 
small  town  where  the  woods  and  fields  are  only  a  few  minutes  walk  from 
the  school-house,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  arrange  to  take  a  class  away  for 
out-of-door  study  without  seriously  interfering  with  the  work  in  other 
subjects.  Usually  the  class  periods  are  less  than  an  hour  in  length,  so 
that  if  an  excursion  is  taken  to  the  fields,  it  must  be  made  upon  a  holi- 
day. Field  work,  consequently,  plays  at  present  a  very  small  part  in  the 
study  of  zoology  and  botany,  and  it  must  be  made  good  to  as  large  an 
extent  as  possible  by  the  proper  sort  of  laboratory  instruction.  ' 
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There  ought  to  be  a  museum  of  plants  and  animals  in  every  school 
where  botany  and  zoology  are  taught,  and  by  the  word  "  museum ''  is 
not  meant  a  collection  of  rarities  from  the  antipodes,  nor  yet  a  collec- 
tion of  curiosities  alone  from  nearer  home ;  but  rather  an  assemblage  of 
specimens,  the  commoner  the  better,  showing  what  organisms  are  to  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school,  how  these  organisms  live,  what 
they  feed  upon,  how  and  where  and  of  what  their  nests  or  homes  are 
constructed,  what  transformations  they  pass  through  during  their  life, 
what  economic  interest  they  have,  etc.  Very  few  schools  are  so  situated 
as  to  be  near  a  large  and  well-appointed  museum,  as  in  some  great  city, 
nor  is  it  in  every  way  a  benefit  to  have  such  a  collection  accessible.  The 
school  in  a  small  town  is  the  very  place  in  which  to  start  a  museum,  and 
the  pupils  are  the  ones  to  furnish  the  specimens.  If  the  teacher  in  such 
a  school  were  to  let  it  be  known  that  if  the  children  would  bring  him  all 
manner  of  bird  and  beast  and  creeping  thing  with  their  nests  and  eggs 
and  handiwork  of  all  sorts,  he  would  arrange  them  properly  to  show 
ttieir  relationships  to  one  another  and  to  their  surroundings,  he  would 
soon  be  buried  under  such  a  mass  of  material  that  he  would  have  to  call 
for  the  assistance  of  specialists  to  help  him  identify  the  collection.  Every 
pupil  would  already  have  learned  something  about  the  specimen  he 
brought  and  would  be  eager  to  know  more ;  each  would  want  to  see  what 
the  others  had  captured  and  to  know  all  about  those  too,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm and  eagerness  would  know  no  bounds.  In  too  many  schools  the 
*'  collection,'^  as  it  is  called,  has  for  its  principal  features  a  wasp  nest, 
an  Indian  arrow  head,  the  rattle  from  a  ratde  snake's  tail,  a  trilobite, 
a  dried  plant  from  the  grave  of  some  noted  person,  a  famous  man's  auto- 
graph, and  so  on,  everything  being  there  except  the  right  things.  If 
properly  cared  for  and  developed,  tae  school  museum  becomes  a  most 
important  aid  in  science  work. 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  text  books  employed,  a  very  large  part  of 
the  biological  work  in  the  high  schools  of  this  state  is  concerned  with  the 
classification  of  plants  and  animals ;  that  is,  the  pupil  commits  to  memory 
the  diagnostic  description  of  each  of  the  large  groups  of  organisms,  to- 
gether with  the  names  and  a  brief  account  of  certain  forms  belonging  to 
each  group;  these  when  called  upon  he  repeats.  Further  evidence  on 
this  point  is  furnished  by  the  following  questions  asked  in  the  regents  ex- 
aminations of  last  year.  "  Name  three  families  of  ferns  and  two  families 
of  mosses.  Name  one  plant  of  each  family  mentioned."  '^  Name  two 
classes  of  Protozoa  and  give  the  characteristics  of  each  class."  "  Mention 
four  orders  of  insects  and  give  the  name  of  one  insect  under  each  order." 
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"Name  four  orders  of  reptilia  and  give  the  peculiarities  of  each  order." 
^  Name  and  gire  characteristics  of  the  class  and  branch  to  which  corals 
belong.''  "  What  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  Crustaceans  ?  Men- 
tion five  animals  of  this  class.''  And  this  is  one  of  the  questions  for  1894 : 
"  Describe  the  following  orders  and  name  two  birds  of  each  order : 
columbae,  gallinae,  passeres,  psittaci,  raptores." 

Taking  into  consideration  these  examination  questions,  together  with 
the  replies  furnished  by  the  principals  of  schools  to  the  questions  asked 
about  text  books,  laboratory  work,  and  qualifications  of  teachers,  there  is 
no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  in  the  greater  number  of  schools  in 
this  state  zoology  and  botany  are  taught  as  literary  and  not  as  scientific 
studies,  as  masses  of  information  about  plants  and  animals  to  be  memo- 
rized, and  not  as  studies  of  the  organisms  themselves.  The  pupil  con- 
sequently gets  nothing  of  educational  value  from  the  work  and  the  amount 
of  information  acquired  is  very  slight  and  is  soon  forgotten. 

It  is  but  justice  to  state  that  such  questions  do  not  form  the  greater  part 
of  those  asked  in  the  examination,  and  that  among  them  are  many  con- 
cerning structure  and  habits,  together  with  others  asking  for  definition  of 
scientific  terms,  as  well  as  many  which  evidently  presuppose  laboratory 
work.  One  is  constrained  to  question,  however,  whether  this  work  is 
sufficiently  general  throughout  schools  to  warrant  the  asking  of  such 
questions,  and  whether  this  may  not  be  a  step  taken  by  the  examiners  to 
force  schools  into  adopting  laboratory  method.  If  the  latter,  it  is  highly 
to  be  commended. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  beginner  in  either  of  these  subjects  should  be 
taaght  little  of  classification,  for  the  reason  that  to  arrange  or  classify 
objects  one  must  know  their  nature  intimately  enough  to  distinguish  their 
resemblances  and  differences.  With  plants  and  animals  this  knowledge  can 
be  acquired  only  by  long  and  painstaking  examination  of  their  structure 
and  development.  But  if  it  be  desired  to  give  him  such  work,  let  him  be 
set  actively  to  study  the  structure  of  specimens  and  not  to  commit  to 
memory  their  descriptions.  The  distinction  between  "higher"  and 
•Mower"  forms  depends  upon  varying  degrees  of  complexity  of  organiza- 
tion. Let  the  pupil,  then,  learn  by  actual  dissection  that  certain  forms 
are  more  complicated  in  their  make-up  than  others.  Give  him  related 
organisms  to  study  and  let  him  learn  how  much  they  resemble  one  another. 
Let  him  work  on  several  of  the  same  genus  to  see  how  minute  are  the 
differences.  In  this  manner  the  pupil  will  not  only  learn  by  actual  obser- 
vation much  about  the  structure  of  organisms,  but  he  will  also  compre- 
hend more  readily  than  in  any  other  way  the  principles  which  underlie 
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classification.  To  commit  systems  of  classification  to  memory,  or  to  con- 
sider that  the  memorizing  of  descriptions  of  classes  of  organisms  or  of 
individuals  is  studying  science,  is  the  hight  of  absurdity.  Systematic 
work  in  zoology  and  botany  belongs  not  in  the  high  school,  but  in  the 
university.  It  is  the  outcome  of  so  much  general,  elementary,  and  intro- 
ductory study  that  the  pupil  can  not  possibly  get  a  proper  comprehension 
of  it.  Systematic  botany,  as  usually  taught,  becomes  mere  identification 
and  not  a  study  of  relationships. 

When  properly  taught,  physiology  becomes  something  more  than  an 
enumeration  of  the  bones  of  the  body,  directions  as  to  the  number  of 
baths  to  be  taken  per  week,  and  cautions  against  eating  hearty  food  just 
before  retiring ;  zoology  is  not  limited  to  memorizing  descriptions  of  the 
structure  and  habits  of  animals  which  the  pupil  never  sees,  and  which  live 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth  except  his  own ;  and  the  chief  end  of  botany  seems 
to  be  something  else  than  naming  50  to  100  plants. 

When  science  teachers  generally  adopt  the  scientific  method  of  instruc- 
tion, and  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  its  main  object  is  to  educate 
rather  than  to  inform,  then  will  students  no  longer  enter  college  with 
insufficient  preparation  to  pursue  scientific  subjects  for  the  sake  of  inves- 
tigation or  of  professional  training;  no  longer  will  students  in  the  scientific 
courses  be  regarded  as  they  almost  universally  are  now,  and  not  without 
reason,  as  quite  inferior  mentally  to  those  in  the  other  courses ;  and  a  long 
step  will  be  taken  toward  removing  the  standing  reproach  of  the  public 
school  system  that  the  methods  of  instruction  do  not  teach  the  pupil  to 

think. 

Discussion 

Prof.  H:  F.  Osborn  —  It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact  that  science  is 
in  a  decidedly  aggressive  position  in  the  world  at  large  and  in  society 
while  in  the  educational  world  it  is  still  more  or  less  of  a  petitioner.  It 
has  been  knocking  at  the  doors  of  schools  and  of  colleges,  and  has  been 
largely  successful  in  finding  its  way  into  colleges.  It  is  now  finding  its 
way  into  the  schools.  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  one  here,  whatever 
his  special  lines  of  study  may  be,  sympathizes,  as  I  do  heartily,  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  Prof  Dodge.  He  has  brought  together  the  best 
ideas  which  prevail  on  science  teaching  and  specially  upon  the  teaching 
of  botany  and  zoology.  I  trust  that  his  paper  will  be  printed  and  widely 
distributed,  because  he  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  if  we  do  crowd  out 
any  of  the  older  disciplines,  if  we  do  contract  any  of  the  time  given  to  the 
older  subjects,  which  are  still  important,  we  should  do  so  for  this  particular 
reason :  that  in  botany  and  zoology  it  is  possible  to  establish  a  certain 
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fonn  of  educational  discipline  which  is  not  possible  in  the  older  studies. 
In  other  words,  briefly,  we  cultivate  powers  of  reasoning  and  of  induc- 
tion. How  does  the  world  move  ?  It  moves  by  the  exercise  of  these  two 
powers.  If  our  schools  are  deficient  in  cultivating  these  powers,  then 
they  are  not  doing  their  duty  to  their  pupils.  In  botany  and  in  zoology 
we  can  bring  some  simple  object  before  even  the  young  student,  in  such 
a  way  as  Prof.  Dodge  has  pointed  out.  They  can  ask  and  answer  such 
questions  as  how  and  why.  This  is  plainly  impossible  in  history,  for 
example,  because  the  great  movements,  the  various  social,  political,  reli- 
gious and  military  facts  in  history  are  so  great  that  they  are  beyond  the 
grasp  of  the  child's  mind.  A  child  can  take  a  bird  or  a  butterfly  and  see 
certain  adaptations  and,  if  successfully  led  on  by  the  Socratic  method 
Prof  Dodge  has  advocated,  can  form  an  induction  of  exactly  the  same 
kind ;  not,  I  should  say,  of  the  same  degree  as  that  which  led  Charles 
Darwin  to  the  establishment  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection. 

My  own  experience  has  been  chiefly  with  more  advanced  students.  I 
think  a  man  who  lacks  experience  with  younger  students  should  speak 
with  very  great  caution.  But  it  is  the  very  fact  that  more  advanced 
students  have  come  to  me  without  the  slightest  training  of  this  God-given 
and  most  important  faculty  of  reasoning  that  makes  me  feel  so  strongly 
that  there  is  something  lacking  in  our  earlier  educational  system. 

I  am  down  for  discussion.  Discussion  implies  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
agreement with  Prof.  Dodge  and  it  would  be  more  interesting  I  am  sure 
if  I  could  attack  Prof.  Dodge  on  a  number  of  points.  I  must  disappomt 
you  in  that  respect.  He  has  covered  almost  every  feature  of  an  ideal 
zoological  and  botanical  course,  except  that  perhaps  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  his  method  of  questioning  he  has  not  laid  quite  suflicient  stress  upon 
a  combination  of  this  method  with  the  older  methods,  the  method  of  veri- 
fication ;  i.  e.  where  the  student  in  looking  at  the  object  is  told  that  he 
will  see  certain  things  and  must  look  for  them.  The  union  of  this  method 
of  questioning  and  verification  should  be  strengthened  by  a  reasonable 
amount  of  book  work,  because  I  believe  that  the  philosophy  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  larger  interests,  its  bearings  and  touch  with  the  larger  questions 
of  life  will  not  come  to  the  young  students  unaided.  Therefore  if  the 
student  confines  his  attention  to  or  pursues  solely  the  method  of  ques- 
tioning, he  will  make  such  a  very  limited  advance  that  he  will  not  see  the 
bearings  of  what  he  is  studying,  and  I  conceive  that  the  value  of  book 
work  is  to  connect  his  own  questions  in  a  simple  intelligent  way  with  the 
larger  questions.  We  are  in  danger  of  going  from  the  extreme  of  memo- 
fizingtothe  extreme  of  practical  work;  each  has  its  limitations  and  there 
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is  danger  in  advocating  practical  work  that  the  reaction  will  carry  us 
too  far. 

The  third  point  I  would  make  is  that  in  adjusting  these  new  studies  to 
the  school  curriculum  we  have  to  face  several  very  important  and  awk- 
ward facts.  The  chief  of  these  is  that  boys  and  girls  trained  exclusively 
in  science,  as  they  are  in  certain  parts  of  Germany  and  in  certain  schools 
in  this  country,  by  a  peculiar  paradox  at  the  ages  of  i6  and  20  do  not 
accomplish  as  much  in  science  as  boys  and  girls  trained  by  the  older 
methods.  I  think  that  every  teacher  who  has  come  face  to  face  with  two 
streams  of  students,  one  stream  coming  up  through  the  scientific  curricu- 
lum, the  other  through  the  academic  curriculum,  will  agree  with  Helm- 
holtz,  Guyot  and  other  teachers  that  men  coming  from  the  academic 
curriculum  do  better  work  in  science  than  men  coming  from  the  purely 
scientific  curriculum.  Another  consideration  is,  what  proportion  of  time 
shall  be  given  to  this  new  science  study  in  order  to  leave  time  for  the 
older  humanities,  for  that  which  cultivates  the  student's  style,  his  sym- 
pathy with  other  people,  which  brings  him  in  contact  with  the  past,  which 
lets  him  know  the  geography  and  history  of  his  country,  etc. 

The  last  word  is  this :  you  will  notice  in  the  writings  of  James  Bryce 
and  of  Francis  Galton,  two  close  students  of  human '  nature  and  of  our 
history,  an  expression  of  disappointment  that  the  wonderfully  widespread 
education,  of  which  we  boast  so  much,  has  not  produced  greater  results. 
If  we  are  educating  the  larger  proportion  of  our  60,000,000  of  people  in 
the  schools  of  the  lower,  middle  and  higher  grades,  why  do  we  not  find 
an  equal  proportion  in  our  intellectual  product  ?     Why  do  we  not  pro- 
duce more  first  rate  men  and  women  ?    There  is  something  wrong.    Our 
education  is  deficient  in  not  bringing  out  the  higher  faculties  of  the  young 
minds  which  are  devoting  themselves  to  it.     This   question  of  science 
instruction  is  one  of  our  weak  points  to  which  we  must  give  most 
careful  and  united  consideration.    This  meeting  will,  I  trust,  be  produc- 
tive in  bringing  together  those  who  are  interested  in  the  high  school 
work  in  different  parts  of  the  state  for  careful  deliberation  on  this  ques- 
tion, so  that  as  the  science  work  is  introduced  it  will  be  introduced  in  the 
best  possible  manner  and  in  correct  proportion  to  other  studies. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Stoller  —  Prof.  Dodge's  paper  seems  to  me  a  thorough 
and  able  discussion  of  this  subject.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  study  of 
biology  in  the  high  school  is  beyond  any  question  the  training  of  the  pupil 
in  habits  of  scientific  thinking.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Prof.  Dodge 
in  the  belief  that  the  question  method  in  the  practical  study  of  specimens 
is  superior  to  the  verification  method,  and  I  say  this  oh  the  basis  of  expe- 
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rience.  I  think  it  quite  possible  however  that  Prof.  Osborn's  suggestion 
of  combining  the  two  methods  may  very  well  be  best.  Recognizing  then 
that  the  chief  object  of  the  study  of  biology  in  the  high  school  is  strictly 
educative ;  to  train  the  pupil  to  observe  accurately,  and  to  reason  correctly 
on  the  things  which  he  observes;  recognizing  that  this  is  the  chief  end  to  be 
attained  by  biological  study,  there  are  still  two  secondary  ends,  in  my  judg- 
ment of  so  much  importance  that  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  them  in 
shaping  any  course  of  biological  teaching  in  the  high  schools.  Both 
these  secondary  ends  have  been  referred  to,  one  perhaps  more  explicitly^ 
than  the  other,  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  listened.  The  study  of 
biology y  besides  being  a  study  calculated  to  educate,  is  also  calculated  to 
infonn.  As  an  informational  study,  as  much  human  interest  as  possible 
should  be  infused  ii;ito  it;  it  should  relate  to  principal  things  so  far  as  con- 
sistent with  achievement  of  the  main  purpose.  I  may  best  explain  what 
I  mean  perhaps  by  one  or  two  concrete  illustrations.  In  studying  bot- 
any, if  the  pupil  has  gotten  to  the  study  of  fungi,  I  should  say  that  the 
mushroom  rather  than  the  toadstool  should  be  given  him  to  examine, 
and  that  in  studying  parasitic  fungi  it  is  better  to  choose  the  mildew 
that  attacks  the  potato  plant  rather  than  the  one  that  attacks  the 
pigweed.  In  every  way  possible  the  effort  should  be  to  give  to  the 
study  of  biology,  whether  it  be  of  plants  or  animals,  as  practical  a  char- 
acter as  possible.  "  There  are  very  many  ways  in  which  the  subject  can  be 
presented  in  its  economic  aspects.  In  studying  flowering  plants  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  food  plants ;  e.  g.  the  bean  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
buttercup.  If  a  person  examines  the  seed  with  a  microscope,  observing 
the  starch  and  aleurone  grains,  he  appreciates  what  it  means  when  we 
speak  of  the  bean  as  a  food  plant.  So  too,  in  studying  trees  attention 
should  be  given  to  those  used  practically  in  woodmaking  arts,  etc. 

The  other  secondary  object  is  that  which  I  think  I  may  properly  speak  of 
as  culture.  The  three  things  to  be  attained  are,  first,  the  education  of  the 
faculties ;  second,  information ;  third,  culture.  I  mean  simply,  that  the 
study  of  biology  should  in  some  true  sense  be  made  a  branch  of  esthetics. 
It  should  increase  in  the  pupil  love  of  nature  and  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful ;  it  should  give  him  a  new  source  of  pleasure*  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  This  certainly  can  only  be  accomplished,  in  my  judgment,  by  field 
work  in  the  course  of  study  of  biology.  I  am  inclined  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  field  work  much  more  than  Prof.  Dodge  has  done,  though 
he  distinctly  recognized  its  great  importance.  I  am  still  old-fashioned 
enough  to  think  that  some  work  in  the  line  of  what  we  have  always  been 
calling  plant  analysis  is  a  very  good  and  practical  thing.     I  believe  that 
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any  course  in  botany  should  include  collection,  mounting  and  identifica- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  plants.  This  contributes  perhaps  more  than 
any  bther  phase  of  the  subject  to  the  attainment  of  this  end  which  I  have 
suggested  and  which  I  call  culture  rather  than  information  or  education. 
One  more  suggestion :  in  accord  with  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee of  10,  it  seems  to  me  better  where  only  one  year  can  be  given  to 
biology,  that  the  work  should  be  confined  either  to  plants  or  to  animals. 
And  I  would  farther  approve  of  their  recommendation,  that,  all  things 
considered,  it  is  better  to  study  plants.  A  full  school  year  should  be  given 
to  this  work,  beginning  in  the  fall  with  the  lowest  forms  and  studying 
types  in  the  laboratory,  proceeding  in  order  and  closing  the  year  with  the 
£eld  work,  including  collection  and  identification  of  a  number  of  flower- 
ing plants.  I  call  attention  anew  to  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee and  my  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  far  better  that  either  botany  or 
zoology  should  be  studied  for  a  school  year  than  that  the  time  should  be 
divided  between  the  two  subjects. 

Prin.  J.  E.  King  spoke  with  hearty  appreciation  of  the  treatment  of  the 
afternoon  topic  and  expressed  the  hope  that  a  just  balance  of  disciplinary 
studies  might  be  maintained  in  t]»e  curriculum,  so  that  the  ancient  lan- 
^ages  might  retain  their  due  position. 
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BY   PROF.    SIMON   HfiNRY   GAGE,    CORNELL   UNIVERSITY 

That  some  knowledge  of  physiology  and  hygiene  should  form  a  part 
of  the  education  of  every  human  being  will,  I  think,  be  granted  by  every 
one  who  believes  that  wisdom  is  safer  than  ignorance,  that  ignorance  is 
not  innocence,  and  that  health  and  manly  and  womanly  vigor  are  better 
than  nerveless  helplessness,  and  lastly  that  a  knowledge  of  what  the 
Creator  pronounced  very  good  is  worthy  the  contemplation  and  thought 
of  man.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  enter  into  an  extended  defense 
or  advocacy  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  schools ;  they  are  there 
already  by  the  sanction  of  the  people  and  their  representatives  in  the 
state  legislature,  and  hence  the  real  question  upon  which  thought  and 
discussion  should  be  directed  is :  how  can  this  study  be  made  to  yield 
the  best  results  of  which  it  is  capable  ?  The  question  is  apparently 
easily  answered  by  saying :  put  good  text  books  in  the  pupils'  hands,  and 
supply  capable  teachers  and  ample  time  and  facilities.     While  such   aa 
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answer  may  seem  sufficient,  it  is  in  the  present  state  of  educational  pro- 
gress only  hoUovr  sound.  What  is  really  needed  is  a  discussion  of  what 
makes  a  good  text  book,  how  earnest  men  and  women  may  become 
capable  teachers,  and  how  facilities,  often  inadequate,  and  time,  mostly 
too  limited,  may  be  best  utilized. 

As  to  the  text  books  —  and  there  are  many  of  them  of  various  grades 
of  excellence  —  none  seem  to  me  to  come  up  to  the  standard  which  should 
be  striven  after.  The  defects  are  due  either  to  an  author's  imperfect 
knowledge  of  modern  physiology  or  to  unfamiliarity  with  the  actual  needs 
of  the  school  room.  I  believe  no  truly  great  text  book  for  school,  college 
or  university ^can  be  created  out  of  hand.  It  must  be  an  evolution,  a 
growth  in  its  natural  environment,  the  school  room  or  laboratory  where 
the  pupils  can  help  the  teacher  by  their  questions  and  difficulties.  The 
atmosphere  must  be  one  of  freedom  for  learner  and  teacher.  Books  writ- 
ten by  so-called  experts,  under  the  supervision  of  the  scientific  department 
of  a  temperance  organization,  may,  it  is  a^pitted,  make  the  subject  very 
exciting  and  entertaining.  That  is  not  what  is  here  advocated,  however, 
but  a  book  by  a  teacher  who,  on  the  one  hand,  is  truly  an  expert  in  the 
grade  of  schools  where  the  book  is  to  be  used,  and  on  the  other,  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  knowledge  of  physiology  at  first  hand;  that  is,  he  must  have  a 
knowledge  that  is  recognized  as  expert  by  the  physiologists  of  the  world, 
then  he  must  write  under  the  supervision  of  his  own  conscience,  not  that 
of  an  organization. 

It  is  a  truism  which  can  not  be  repeated  too  often  or  too  emphatically 
that  one  can  not  teach  what  he  himself  does  not  know.  Therefore,  for 
the  teacher  of  physiology  the  first  requisite  is  knowledge  —  knowledge 
from  books  and  of  books  and  monographs,  but  greater  than  all  book 
learning  is  knowledge  at  first  hand  from  nature  herself.  Such  knowledge 
has  the  precious  quality  of  being  alive,  of  being  the  leaven  to  vitalize  the 
whole  lump  of  knowledge  obtained  from  books,  and  it  makes  teaching  an 
inspiration  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Such  information  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  the  expenditure  of  considerable  time  and  money.  A  six  weeks 
course  will  hardly  accompHsh  it  although  I  hasten  to  add  that  a  term  at  a 
university  summer  school  or  at  a  sea-side  laboratory  where  the  instruction 
is  given  by  original  investigators  will  give  an  uplift  and  inspiration  to  an 
earnest  teacher  that  will  be  of  inestimable  value. 

But,  given  the  suitable  text  book  and  the  capable  teacher,  what  shall 
be  taught  and  haw  shall  it  be  taught  ?  The  question  of  instruction  on 
the  effects  of  alcohol  and  other  narcotics  need  take  but  a  sentence,  for 
the  subject  has  been  most  ably  treated  by  Pres.  Jordan  and  discussed  by 
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our  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Charles  R.  Skinner,  and  others. 
If  I  rightly  understand  them-,  my  view  corresponds  with  theirs  and  with 
those  of  my  honored  teacher,  Prof.  Burt  G.  Wilder,  who  is  to  discuss  this 
paper.  It  is,  in  a  word,  to  tell  the  truth,  to  present  fairly  both  sides  of 
the  question,  so  that  when  the  pupils  use  their  own  eyes  and  put  the 
statements  to  the  test  of  experience,  as  most  of  them  surely  will,  they  may 
feel,  as  well  as  know  theoretically,  that  the  statements  made  are  true,  and 
that  the  teacher's  earnest  counsel  is  reasonable  and  not  merely  lurid 
sentiment. 

Another  problem  will  confront  the  teacher,  prepared  as  indicated  above ; 
that  is  the  experimentation  upon  living  animals  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools.  If  he  has  the  knowledge  requisite  he  will  know  that, 
except  a  few  facts,  all  which  is  known  of  physiology  and  hygiene  has  been 
acquired  by  experimenting  upon  living  animals  or  living  human  beings. 
If  one  stops  for  a  moment  to  reflect,  physiology  deals  with  the  functions 
or  activities  of  living  organisms;  it  has  to  do  with  the  living,  not  with  the 
dead.  For  example,  how  shall  one  know  whether  a  plant  is  good  for 
food,  whether  it  is  medical  or  poisonous  ?  Of  two  white  crystalline  sub- 
stances, like  chlorid  of  sodium  (common  salt)  and  chlorid  of  mercury 
(corrosive  sublimate),  how  is  one  to  know  that  one  is  almost  indispensable 
for  health  and  well  being  in  both  man  and  animals,  while  the  other  is 
deadly  to  both  and  also  to  plants  ?  Certainly  the  desired  information 
can  not  be  gained  by  the  chemist's  test  tube  or  by  application  to  a  dead 
animal.  How  are  the  splendid  results  of  the  modem  physiological 
psychology  being  attained?  Not  by  dissecting  the  dead,  but  by  experi- 
mentation upon  the  living. 

Shall  our  schools  then  become  the  chambers  of  horrors  described  by 
the  anti-vivisectic  nists  ?      Heaven  forbid  !      The   fundamental   facts    of 
physiology,  those  most  intelligible  and  useful  for  the  pupils  in  the  schools^ 
can  be  demonstrated  for  them  and  by  them  without  the  infliction  of  pain 
or  even  discomfort;  and  most  of  them  can  best  be  performed  by  the  pupil 
upon  himself.    Let  us  take  a  few  examples :  every  child  knows  that  there 
is  feeling,  as  he  calls  it,  in  the  skin;  he  also  knows  the  sensation  of  cold. 
But  he,  and  indeed  most  grown  people,  do  not  know  that  the  tactile  sense 
does  not  reside  in  every  part  of  the  skin,  and  so  of  the  temperature  sense. 
If  some  object  like  the  rounded  end  of  a  lead  pencil  or  a  bit  of  steel  be 
drawn  carefully  over  the  skin,  say  upon  the  back  of  the  hand,  it  will  be 
felt  simply  as  an  object  over  the  tactile  areas,  while  over  the  temperature 
areas  there  will  be  a  sensation  of  cold.    Then  how  easy  it  is  to  give   the 
real  physiology  of  muscle  by  having  each  pupil  perform  sOme  definite 
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movements  of  the  arms.  If  the  muscles  are  felt  during  these  movements, 
especially  if  some  force  is  exerted,  as  in  lifting  a  weight,  the  changes  in 
the  form  and  consistency  of  the  muscles  can  be  easily  determined.  It 
will  also  probably  be  a  revelation  to  the  pupil  to  find  that  in  raising  the 
arm,  for  example,  the  muscles  around  the  shoulder  and  at  the  elbow, 
which  by  themselves  would  tend  tp  lower  the  arm  or  draw  it  out- 
ward or  inward,  also  contract.  After  such  an  experiment  it  ^will  not 
be  difficult  for  the  pupil  to  understand  that,  for  the  steady  and  definite 
movements  of  parts  where  the  joints  give  considerable  fireedom,  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  also  be  a  moderate  contraction  of  antago- 
nistic or  opposing  muscles  which  by  themselves  would  cause  movements 
in  other  directions  j  that  is  he  will  gain,  by  such  a  simple  experiment,  the 
ground  idea  of  coordination. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  experiments  that  can  be  performed  are  of  more 
practical  utility  than  some  simple  ones  in  digestion.  It  is  now  very  easy 
to  obtain  from  the  pharmacies  the  ferment  of  the  stomadi  or  of  the  pan- 
creas. With  these  ferments  and  a  glass  vessel  the  pupils  can  see  for 
them:ielves  the  solvent  action  on  various  forms  of  food.  They  can  sec 
that  finely  divided  food  is  more  quickly  dissolved  than  large  masses,  and 
hence  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  thorough  mastication.  So  if  the 
ferment  of  the  saliva  or  pancreas  were  mixed  with  raw  starch  and  with 
cooked  starch  it  could  be  seen,  with  a  distinctness  never  to  be  forgotten, 
that  fire  is  a  powerful  ally  of  the  human  digestive  organs.  These  experi- 
ments are  also  instructive  because  the  processes  are  practically  identical 
with  those  going  on  in  the  living  body,  and  thus  illustrate  the  side  of 
physiology  that  may  be  demonstrated  without  experimenting  on  a  living 
organism. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  a  fact  of  such  fundamental  importance 
and  so  interesting  in  itself  that  every  student  ought  to  have  the  privilege 
of  viewing  it  under  a  microscope.  This  can  be  very  easily  shown  in  the 
web  of  a  frog's  foot  or  in  the  external  gills  of  a  water  salamander  like  the 
Nectunis.  If  a  little  ether  is  put  in  the  water  containing  the ,  animal  it 
will  soon  become  anesthetized  without  interfering  with  the  circulation. 
The  ether  will  render  the  perfectly  painless  observation  successful  without 
e\'en  arousing  the  apprehensions  of  the  animal,  which  soon  revives  when 
placed  again  in  fresh  water,  and  appears  as  happy  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred.  The  experiment  will  also  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  the 
efiiect  of  anesthetics  on  all  living  beings.  A  very  far-reaching  lesson  may 
be  given  by  having  each  pupil  perform  some  of  the  simpler  experiments 
lowing  the  illusions  of  the  senses.    These  are  so  graphic  that  the  dullest 
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can  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  only  safe  way  is  to  look  on  all 
sides,  to  verify  appearatices  by  applying  as  many  tests  as  possible ;  in 
short,  to  appreciate  the  scientific  method  which  is  so  tersely  expressed  in    . 
the  words  of  Scripture,  "  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

So  far  nothing  has  been  said  about  anatomy.  What  place  shall  it  have 
in  a  course  on  physiology  ?  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  very  great  help  in  the 
study  otf  function  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  structures  performing 
the  various  functions ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  many  books,  and  in  some 
courses  in  physiology,  anatomy  is  so  preponderant  that  the  physiology  is 
too  much  lost  sight  of — that  is,  the  mechanism  is  exalted  above  its 
achievements.  Only  the  grossest  functions  of  the  organs,  like  the  sup- 
portive action  of  the  bones,  can  be  deduced  from  the  anatomy  alone ;  yet 
it  is  certainly  the  fact  that,  after  the  physiology  has  been  once  determined 
by  experiments  upon  living  beings^  one  can  often  see  how  admirably  the 
structure  of  an  organ  is  correlated  with  the  performance  of  its  function. 
For  example,  ttfe  small  intestine  with  its  millions  of  villi  projecting  like  so 
many  rootlets  into  the  digested  food  seems  from  its  very  structure  destined 
for  absorption. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  studied  never  so  profoundly  the  structure  of 
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the  salivary  glands  and  the  pancreas  he  would  never  know  that  they  pro- 
duce digestive  liquids  without  experiment,  and  much  less  would  he  know 
that  the  one  is  so  limited  in  its  power  (saliva)  and  the  other  so  unlimited 
and  powerful  as  a  digester.     So  I  think  the  microscopic  structure  or 
histology  is  liable  to  be  made  too  much  of  in  elementary  books  and 
teaching.     But,  for  a  few  points,  the  microscope  is  truly  a  revealer;  e.  g. 
the  mystery  of  the  current  by  which  the  air  passages  are  swept  clean  oi 
dust  and  other  particles  is  simplified  by  microscopic  observation  which 
shows  the  tireless  multitude  of  c^'a  with  their  ceaseless  waving.     The 
fact  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  even  in  this  case  only  the 
minute  agents  and  their  method  of  work  have  been  found.     Why  they 
work  is  as  great  a  jnystery  as  ever.    So  also  in  the  study  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  under  the  microscope  one  can  see  how  closely  every 
Kving  element  is  surrounded  by  the  blood  capillaries,  and  how  ceaselessly 
the  blood  corpuscles  and  the  plasma  move  along,  to  be  followed   by  a 
never  ending  fresh  supply. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  has  not  been  unduly  to  criticize,  but    to 
throw  out  what  I  hope  will  prove  to  be  a  few  helpful  suggestions.      That 

* 

the  efforts  of  the  teachers  of  this  state  are  earnest  and  devoted  is 
thoroughly  believed.  That  the  pupils  they  instruct  are  not  all  acqua.inted 
with  sufficient  anatomy  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  physiology  is 
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also  known  by  the  examinations  for  entrance  to  the  university  in  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  teach.  From  carefully  compiled  statistics  obtained 
daring  the  last  few  years  it  is  found,  however,  that  the  pupils  who  have 
studied  physiology  something  in  the  way  indicated  above  have  been  far 
more  successful  than  those  who  have  merely  studied  the  books.^ 

If  in  closing  I  may  briefly  epitomize,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  best  results 
may  be  obtained  in  physiologic  instruction  in  the  schools  as  follows : 

1  Text  books  written  by  able  teachers  who  know  the  subject  at  first 
hand  should  be  provided. 

2  The  fact  should  be  emphasized  that  physiology  is  very  real,  and  that 
every  one  may  demonstrate  upon  himself  many  of  the  most  striking  and 
fundamental  phenomena;  e.  g.  how  quickly  will  the  pupil  see  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  go  to  the  teacher  or  to  the  book  to  find  out  the 
number  of  heartbeats  and  respirations  per  minute,  and  that  both  are 
greatly  accelerated  by  exercise  or  excitement. 

3  Anatomy  should  not  overshadow  physiology,  but  nice  structural 
adaptations  whereby  specific  functions  are  performed  may  be  pointed  out 
and  worked  upon  with  great  advantage ;  e.  g.  the  valves  in  the  heart, 
the  veins  and  lymphatics,  the  forms  of  the  joints,  etc.  Such  knowledge 
is  interesting  and  would  aid  all.  Perhaps  also  it  might  arouse  some  slum- 
bering genius  whose  future  efforts  would  reveal  adaptations  now  hidden. 

4  The  teacher  should  inspire  his  pupils  with  respect  for  the  human 
body  and  its  powers,  and  with  due  sympathy  for  all  living  things.  Lastly, 
he  should  impress  upon  them  with  solemn  earnestness  the  fact  that  their 
physical  and  moral  health  is  largely  in  their  own  hands,  and  that  the 
physical  and  moral  laws  of  their  being  are  inexorable. 

a  Facts  concerning  entrance  examinations  in  physiology  at  Cornell  university :  the 
great  majority  of  students  enter  in  physiology  with  the  other  studies,  from  regents 
diplomas  or  from  graduation  at  accredited  schools. 

From  the  reports  of  the  president  and  dean  it  was  seen  that  about  one  in  16  so  enter- 
ing could  not  remain  in  the  university  on  account  of  defective  scholarship,  while  of  those 
taking  entrance  examinations  at  the  university  one  in  eight  was  dropped,  showing  that 
the  more  poorly  prepared  were  those  who  came  for  examinations  including  ph3rsiology. 
Physiology  papers  of  195  of  the  latter  class  have  been  looked  over  with  reference  to 
determining  the  quality  and  kind  of  preparation  made,  as  taken  from  answers  to 
(Questions. 

The  average  standing  of  the  195  was 53%' 

The  average  standing  of  those  having  dissection  and  drawing 59^ 

The  average  standing  of  those  having  nothing  but  books 47^ 

The  average  standing  of  those  self-prepared 59^ 

The  average  standing  of  those  having  previous  college  training 66^ 
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Prof.  Burt  G.  Wilder  —  It  is  fitting  that  the  address  on  physiologic 
instruction  should  be  given  by  a  Cornell  professor.  For  in  1868,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  first  president  of  that  institution  (Hon.  Andrew  D.White), 
the  entire  freshman  class  attended  a  course  on  physiology  and  hygiene 
during  the  first  term ;  the  examination  questions  were  such  as  were  asked 
in  the  medical  schools  at  that  time,  and  diagrams  were  required  of  both 
macroscopic  and  microscopic  structures.  The  choice  of  the  speaker  was 
equally  happy;  for  the  year  of  his  graduation,  1877,  was  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  Cornell,  in  that  then  physiology  first  became  a  requirement 
for  admission.**  Furthermore,  Prof.  Gage  is  a  master  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  fine  anatomy  of  animal  tissues  which  aids  so  materially  the  com- 
prehension of  functions,  and  his  address  last  summer  as  president  of  the 
American  Microscopical  society,  a  Plea  for  physiologic  histology^  well  merits 
mention  in  this  connection. 

If  I  commence  with  an  emphatic  corroboration  of  his  complaint  as  to 
the  inadequacy  of  existing  text-books,  it  is  because  no  other  want  has 
been  more  constantly  and  keenly  felt  "by  me  during  the  28  years  in  which 
I  have  delivered  40  courses  of  lectures  upon  physiology  (one  fourth  of 
them  in  medical  schools),  and  have  addressed  upon  the  subject  more  than 
4,000  individuals. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  a  text-book  can  never  be  complete.  But 
the  other  four  of  what  I  call  the  five  C's  may  surely  be  attained,  viz :  it 
should  be  correct  so  far  as  it  goes  and  so  far  as  existing  knowledge  per- 
mits ;  it  should  be  concise^  consistent  and,  above  all  things,  clear. 

For  use  in  systematic  instruction  the  textual  form  of  a  scientific  manual 
should  be  neither  that  of  a  treatise  to  be  perused  nor  that  of  a  lecture  to 
be  ^spoken.  The  paragraphs  should  be  short,  categoric  and  visibly,  as 
well  as  logically,  coordinated  and  subordinated. 

It  is  probable  indeed  that  one  of  the  grounds  for  the  success  of  mathe- 
matics and  linguistics  as  disciplinary  studies  is  the  relative  perfection  of 
their  pedagogic  methods,  and  especially  the  way  in  which  are  set  forth 
the  general  rules  and  the  exceptions  thereto. 

As  to  the  writer  of  a  text-book,  if  the  book  fulfils  the  requirements  per- 
haps its  source  is  of  little  moment.  But  even  if  this  be  not  conceded  I 
fear  the  limitation  indicated  by  Prof.  Gage  is  practically  unattainable. 

^  At  that  period  such  a  science  requirement  was  certainly  not  common  in  American 
universities.  Its  early  establishment  at  Cornell  was  unaccountably  overlooked  in  the 
various  reports  and  discussions  of  the  subject  in  the  American  society  of  naturalists  (1890^ 
1891),  but  the  omission  was  supplied  in  its  record  for  1892. 

^  Scienre,  August  23,  1S95. 
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With  the  absolute  convictions  natiiral  to  comparative  youth,  he  is  perhaps 
so  sore  that  "  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing  "  as  to  forget  that  if 
that  pithy  saying  were  strictly  true  none  of  us  could  regard  himself  as 
altogether  safe.  Indeed,  it  is  now  many  years  since  any  one  person  could 
obtain  a// physiologic  information  at  first  hand.  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
Prof.  Gage  may  assent  to  this  less  stringent  statement :  the  writer  of  a 
text-book  should  have  made  some  real  contribution  to  physiologic  method, 
fiact  or  idea.  Like  the  teacher,  the  writer  of  a  text-b(5ok  needs  to  guard 
against  the  temptation  to  subordinate  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the 
learner  to  the  supposed  necessity  for  exhibiting  his  own  erudition.  The 
wisest  of  teachers  is  he  who  knows  just  what  to  omit. 

In  general  method  there  is  too  often  a  direct  inversion  of  the  natural 
order.  Children  should  be  led  to  sing  before  they  talk ;  they  should  be 
taught  to  draw  before  they  write ;  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
observe  before  they  are  compelled  to  think.  In  observing  and  reflecting 
they  should  be  neither  pushed  nor  pulled,  but  guided.  As  applied  to 
physiologic  instruction,  instead  of  verba  et  praterea  nihil,  or  even  many 
words  illustrated  by  a  few  random  demonstrations,  there  should  be 
numerous  and  well  devised  experiments  upon  which  the  pupils  should 

reflect  and  conunent.    In  short,  in  the  place  of  what  may  be  called  indu- 

« 

cation  there  should  be  sought  a  true  education.    Contrary  to  the  Scripture 
phrase,  the  kingdom  of  science  cometh  with  observation. 

In  conformity  with  the  doctrine  above  set  forth  permit  me  to  illustrate 
the  action  of  the  diaphragm  in  expanding  the  lungs  by  means  of  an 
apparatus  devised  by  me  in  1878.**  The  base  of  a  bell  jar  is  closed  by 
a  thick  sheet  of  rubber.  The  apex  is  closed  by  a  cork  through  which 
pass  two  glass  tubes.  One,  provided  with  a^^ort  rubber  extension,  per- 
mits the  escape  of  air  from  the  "  thorax  "  when  the  diaphragm  is  pushed  up 
by  pressure  of  a  convex  mass  (croquet  ball  or  inverted  fingerbowl)  after 
which  compression  of  the  rubber  tube  prevents  its  reentrance.  From  the 
other  tube  are  suspended  the  lungs.  After  the  diaphragm  is  pushed  up 
and  the  rubber  tube  closed,  on  relaxing  the  pressure  upon  the  convex 
mass  the  elastic  rubber  becomes  more  nearly  flat  and  the  lungs  expand, 
collapsing  again  when  the  pressure  is  resumed.  The  defects  of  the 
apparatus  are  many  and  obvious;  yet  more  perfectly  than  any  with  which 
T  am  acquainted  does  it  illustrate  the  essential  element  of  abdominal 


A  An  ipparatas  %•  show  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  in  respiration.  Boston  society 
of  natural  history  Froceeat^xfrs,  XIX,  337,  1878.  It  is  also  described  and  figured  in 
Amaiomieal  technology y  p.  310. 
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respiration,  viz,  the  expansion  of  the  lungs  by  the  contraction  of  a  con- 

■ 

vex  diaphragm. 

The  lungs  employed  in  this  experiment  were  taken  from  an  Albany 
cat.  It  was  a  superfluous  animal,  one  of  the  hundreds  of  homeless 
creatures  that  occur  in  nearly  all  cities."  Miserable  themselves,  tempting 
the  street  boy  and  his  dog  to  persecution,  they  are  *' better  dead,"  specially 
if  utilized  without  suffering  for  research  or  instruction. 

Prin.  S.  G.  Harris  —  While  the  subjects  discussed  to  day  are  surely 
of  vital  interest  to  every  high  school  teacher,  I  seem  to  be  the  only 
one  thus  far  on  the  program  this  afternoon  who  comes  directly  from  that 
class.  I  think  all  teachers  will  thoroughly  agree  with  what  has  been  told 
us  of  the  methods  that  should  be  pursued  in  high  school  studies.  The 
question  seems  to  be,  how  shall  we  teach  these  subjects  with  the  books 
and  teachers  available  ?  The  lamentable  fact  stares  us  in  the  face  that 
high  school  teachers  of  physiology  are  in  many  instances  not  at  all  pre- 
pared to  teach  the  subject.  It  was  my  privilege  one  year  to  travel  over 
the  state  visiting  the  high  schools,  union  schools  and  academies,  and  I 
was  very  much  pained  to  find  persons  teaching  physiology,  botany  and. 
zoology  who  not  only  had  not  a  college  education,  and  had  never  had 
any  instruction  whatever  at  first  hand  in  the  subject,  but  who  were  not 
even  normal  graduates;  and  as  you  are  all  aware,  there  are  many  normal 
graduates  who  are  not  instructed  particularly  in  the  sciences.  Two  or 
three  of  our  normal  schools  are  doing  much  fine  work  in  that  line,  but 
some  of  them  are  doing  more  in  languages  and  matHematics,  just  as 
the  colleges  have  been  and  as  the  union  schools  are  to-day.  While  we 
are  making  progress  in  these  subjects  it  is  nevertheless  true  as  Prof. 
Gage  has  suggested,  that  wN^ave  not  yet  reached  that  stage  where  the 
high  school  teacher  knows  this  subject  at  first  hand.  If  the  law  will  not 
allow  vivisection,  there  is  surely  no  harm  in  the  teacher's  smuggling  a 
specimen  and  vivisecting  it;  as  Dr  Wilder  has  just  told  us,  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  all  concerned.  Not  only  may  the  teacher  do  this  work  by  him- 
self, but  many  specimens  of  muscle,  of  the  eye,  heart  and  other  parts  or 
organs  may  be  brought  into  class  from  the  market  that  will  add  great 
interest  to  the  subject.  I  found  in  visiting  the  schools  that  many  who  had 
microscopes  were  making  no  use  of  them  whatever.     If  a  drop  of  blood 

«  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  honorable  exceptions  because  there  are  public  or 
private  arrangements  for  disposing  of  them.  Ithaca  is  also  freed  firom  tic  reproach  by 
the  consumption  of  between  400  and  500  cats  annually  in  the  an»*^n»ic  and  physiologic 
departments.     See  Otir  animal  friends  and  the  Journal  q^  ^oophily  for  March  1890. 
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was  taken  from  a  finger  and  placed  on  the  object  glass,  the  teacher  could 
not  focus  the  microscope.      What  shall  we  do  in  a  school  where  we 
find  that  there  has  not  been  proper  instruction  ?     Some  of  the  teachers, 
or  perhaps   one   who  has  had  the  instruction,  might  help  the  others 
and  do  this  work  together  so  that  the  pupils  in  the  lower  grades    where 
teachers  less  fitted  than  those  in  the  high  school  are  now  compelled 
to  teach  the  subject)  would  not  be  taught,  for  instance,  that  the  animal 
part  of  the  bone  would  be  taken  out  if  the  bone  were  put  in  hydrochloric 
acid.    A  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  limestone  would  easily  show  what 
the  effect  is.    This  subject  may  be  so  taught  in  the  lower  grades  as  to  pre- 
pare the  student  to  take  up  the     study  of  anatomy  and  hygie  more  system- 
atically in  the  academic  department.     Another  fault  in  teaching  this  sub- 
ject is  that  too  much  attention  is  given  to  anatomy  and  physiology,  to  the 
detriment  of  hygiene.     It  seems  to  me  that  in  these  lower  grades  partic- 
nlarly  we  should  instruct  pupils  to  take  care  of  their  bodies  and  to  pre- 
scn-e  their  health,  for  without  health  their  education  amounts  to  nothing. 
Let  a  drop  of  alcohol  fall  on  the  tongue  or  hand  of  a  pupil  and  it  will 
show  him  something  of  its  character.      Let  it  be  burned,  let  it  be  poured 
apon  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  in  various  o»^her  experiments  the  subject 
may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  these  little  folks  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  never  forget  the  moral  and  temperance  lessons  which  may  be 
drawn.    While  we  have  the  teaching  force  that  we  have,  let  us  help  each 
other  in  the  high  school.     If  the  principal  is  not  teaching  the  subject,  as 
in  a  great  many  cases  he  is  not,  he  more  likely  than  any  of  the  others  has 
had  the  advantage  of  a  college  course  and  perhaps  the  advantage  of 
laboratory  instruction.     Let  him  do  the  vivisecting,  get  his  specimens 
ready  and  show  the  teachers  the  different  organs.     One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting things  I  have  ever  found  in  work  of  this  kind  is  that  the  beating 
heart  of  an  animal  almost  dead  shows  the  pericardium  so  plainly  that 
pupils  will  never  forget  what  it  is. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  the  lower  grades  are  required  to  study  physi(jlogy. 
It  seems  to  me  that  as  one  speaker  has  said,  we  should  have  physiology 
Q  the  academic  department  a  little  later  so  that  it  may  be  preceded  by 
physics  and  chemistry ;  unless,  as  I  hope,  we  can  introduce  into  every 
school  nature  study,  giving  science  enough  to  prepare  pupils  to  appreciate 
chemical  changes  in  physiology  even  if  they  take  the  subject  in  the  first 
rear  of  the  high  school.  The  proper  place  for  so  many  of  those  little  ex- 
periment is  in  the  U»wer  grades,  and  when  they  take  that  place  we  shall 
be  ready  for  physiology  at  iVi«  time  now  required  by  law. 
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gYSTEMATIG  WORK   IN  NATUBK   STUDY 

BY   CHARLES   B.    SCOTT,  OSWEGO   NORMAL   SCHOOL 

Although  gathered  this  afternoon  as  representatives  of  secondary  schools 
arid  higher  institutions,  we  can  not  entirely  confine  ourselves  to  college  or 
high  scHbol  work.  The  teachers  in  these  higher  institutions  are  recog- 
nizing more  and  more  clearly  the  need  of  looking  lower  and  endeavoring 
to  strengthen  the  foundations  on  which  they  are  building.  The  more  we 
consider  the  question  the  better  shall  we  realize  the  necessity  of  going 
down,  down,  down,  to  the  piimary  school  and  kindergarten  and  laying 
the  foundations  deep  and  stiong.  We  must  do  what  we  can  for  the 
elen^entary  schools  and  do  this  by  cooperating  with  those  having  these 
schools  in  charge  and  endeavoring  to  help  the  teachers  of  these  schools. 

In  the  special  topic  for  discussion  this  afternoon,  science,  the  college 
and  normal  school  teachers  of  science  realize  the  necessity  for  aggressive, 
persistent  effort  to  improve  the  quality  and  method  of  science  work  in  our 
schools. 

Science  we  understand  as  knowledge  classified.  Knowledge  Webster 
defines  as  "  clear  and  certain  perception,"  "  familiarity  gained  by  actual 
experience,"  that  is,  gained  by  actual  observation  and  investigation  by  the 
pupil.  By  classified  we  understand  studied  in  its  relations,  grouped,  by 
the  pupil,  not  merely  by  the  book  or  teacher. 

Very,  very  often  the  science  which  pupils  coming  to  college  or  normal 
school  claim  to  have  had  is  anything  but  science.  It  has  been  almost 
entirely  book  work.  The  pupils  have  not  gained  genuine  knowledge, 
familiarity  gained  by  actual 'experience,  but  book  knowledge,  and  the  facts 
have  not  been  related  or  grouped  by  the  pupils.  They  have  merely  or 
mainly  memorized  both  facts  and  grouping  or  classification. 

The  lack  of  knowledge  the  college  or  normal  school  teacher  can 
remedy.  He  finds  it  much  more  difficult  to  remedy  the  wrong  habits  of 
thought  and  study  and  the  lack  of  power  manifested  by  the  pupil  who 
comes  to  him,  lack  of  power  to  see  for  himself,  think  for  himself  and 
express  in  a  form  intelligible  to  others  what  he  has  seen  and  thought. 
This  lack  of  power  and  these  wrong  habits  of  study  affect  all  his  work  in 
higher  institutions,  not  merely  his  work  in  science.  The  science  teacher 
has  to  spend  months  training  the  pupil  how  to  see  and  think  and  express, 
how  to  study  science  scientifically,  before  he  is  ready  for  genuine  science 
worl^. 

The  high  school  teacher  is  not  entirely,  or  peHiaps  not  mainly,  respon- 
sible for  the  lack  of  power.  He  has  in  general  merely  passed  on  what 
he  has  received  from  the  elementary  school. 
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Not  and]  the  children  are  compelled  in  their  earlier  education  to  use 
their  own  eyes,  to  see  and  think  and  tell  for  themselves,  will  they  come 
to  high  school  or  college  with  the  right  habits  of  work  and  with  the 
power  necessary  for  science  work,  or  for  any  work  which  requires  per- 
sonal individual  investigation.  Not  until  nature  study,  or  the  method  of 
study,  of  personal  individual  investigation,  of  which  nature  study  is  the 
simplest  and  best  exemplification,  is  introduced  into  oiu:  elementary 
schools,  will  we  be  able  in  higher  institutions  to  do  the  best  work  in 
science  or  in  any  subject  which  requires  the  individual  pupil  to  Jbww  and 
to  relate  what  he  knows. 

In  order  that  the  work  in  science  or  nature  study  in  the  schools  may 
best  attain  the  objects  we  have  discussed,  may  give  the  pupils  the  clearest 
knowledge  of  what  is  most  essential,  may  train  them  to  relate  and  classify 
this  knowledge,  may  best  develop  their  powers  of  observation,  thought 
and  expression,  and  best  prepare  them  for  the  work  in  higher  institutions, 
science  work  in  the  schools  must  be  systematized.  Mere  heterogeneous 
obsovations  of  nature,  without  definite  aim  or  plan  or  sequence,  to-day  a 
leaf,  to-morrow  a  bird,  the  next  day  the  clouds  or  snow  or  a  rock,  will 
accomplish  comparatively  little  in  this  direction.  Such  work  is  better 
than  none,  but  like  all  work  without  aim  or  plan,  involves  a  great  waste 
of  energy  and  brings  meager  results. 

We  come  now  to  two  practical  questions:  how  can  nature  study  be 
introduced  into  the  schools  ?  and  how  can  the  work  be  systematized  ? 
How  can  we  plan  and  carry  into  effect  systematic  courses  in  nature  study  ? 

The  department  of  public  instruction  may  possibly  prescribe  work  in 
nature  study.  It  may  provide  for  the  addition  of  an  examination  in 
sdence  to  the  teachers  examinations.  But  this  alone  would  not  insure 
the  introduction  of  nature  study,  genuine  nature  study,  into  our  schools. 
It  might,  indeed,  be  a  positive  hindrance  and  injury  to  the  cause  of 
sdence,  and  defeat  for  a  time  the  great  object  of  nature  study.  Merely 
10  prescribe  work  in  science  for  which  teachers  are  entirely  unprepared, 
is  to  inject  into  the  crowded  curriculum  of  oiu*  schools  nxore  work,  to 
insure  more  mere  book  study  or  cramming,  and  to  intensify  the  oppo- 
sition to  nature  study.  To  require  teachers  to  pass  an  examination  in 
science  and  go  no  Luther,  might  help  the  sale  of  books  in  botany  or 
zoobgy,  but  would  not  necessarily  insure  much  preparation  by  the 
teacher  for  genuine  study  of  science.  The  average  teacher  does  not 
know  how  to  prepare  herself  for  such  work,  except  by  and  through 
books.  She  will  turn  from  nature  and  ask  for  a  book  which  will  tell  her 
all  about  it.     In  saying  this  I  intend  no  reflection  on  the  teacher.     She 
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simply  has  not  been  taught.     Her  education  has  been,  almost  entirely, 
an  education  oi/  books. 

What  the  teacher  needs  is  to  study  nature,  not  t>ooks;  things,  not  words, 
and  to  be  shown  exactly  how  to  study  nature.  An  hour  of  actual  labor- 
atory work,  of  personal,  individual,  face  to  face  study  of  a  plant  or  animal 
or  rock  with  a  good  teacher,  is  worth  more  than  many  hours  of  talking 
about  nature,  or  lecture  woA  or  reading. 

How  can  we  introduce  nature  study  into  our  schools,  genuine  nature  j 
study,  and  not  mere  book  science  ?     Much  can  be  done  in  the  teachers 
institutes.     During  the  week  spent  at  the  institute  the  teacher  can  receive 
inspiration,  see  something  of  the  point  of  view,  get  some  insight  into  selec- 
tion of  material  and  into  method,  or  better  the  aim  which  must  determine  j 
method.     But  when  what  is  thus  gained  during  one  week  is  spread  out 
through  the  year,  it  is  apt  to  become  rather  thin.     Much  more  can  be  i 
done  during  the  three  or  four  weeks  of  a  sunmier  school,  for  the  teachers 
who  can  attend  such  a  school.     In  such  a  school  there  is  opportunity  for 
a  definite  systematic  course  of  laboratory  work. 

What  teachers  need  is  continued  inspiration  and  guidance  and  definite 
instruction.  This  can  be  best  given  and  it  would  seem  can  only  be  given 
by  the  science  teachers  of  university  or  college  and  high  school  or  acade- 
my. The  introduction  of  genuine  nature  study  must  be  accomplished 
largely  by  the  efforts  of  high  school,  normal  school  and  college  teachers, 
cooperating  with  the  department  of  public  instruction  and  with  school 
superintendents  and  commissioners,  and  interesting,  inspiring,  instructing 
and  directing  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools. 

The  teachers  of  science  in  high  schools  and  academies,  being  more 
widely  scattered  and  in  closer  touch  with  schools  and  school  teachers^ 
can  do  more  than  any  other  agency,  or  perhaps  than  all  other  agencies,  in 
securing  the  introduction  into  our  schools  of  genuine  nature  study  and  o 
scientific  methods  of  study. 

By  endeavoring  to  interest  and  help  the  teachers  of  his  own  locality  it 
the  actual  study  of  nature,  by  organizing  a  teachers  class  for  studying 
not  about  nature,  but  nature  itself,  plants,  animals,  minerals,  physics 
for  studying  not  /or  the  teacher,  but  witA  the  teacher,  the  high  schoo 
teacher  can  accomplish  more  than  any  one  else  in  pushing  the  work  it 
nature  study.  An  hour  a  week  devoted  to  a  teachers  class  will  brinj 
more/eal  results  than  several  hours  of  regular  high  school  work. 

While  such  work  will  have  to  be  in  its  beginning  a  labor  of  love,  i 
will  bring  rich  results.  The  secondary  schools,  more  than  any  otheri 
will  reap  the  benefit  from  such  definite,  genuine  nature  study.      No 
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merely  will  science  work  in  these  schools  be  helped,  but  many  other  lines 
of  work,  notably  language,  drawing  and  geography.  Nor  will  the  results 
stop  here.  The  high  school  teacher  will  find  no  other  such  effective 
means  of  studying  educational  principles  and  methods  as  in  presenting, 
planning  and  directing  nature  work  for  children  and  their  teachers. 
With  them  he  must  get  down  to  first  principles  and  to  essentials.  The 
work  with  and  for  children,  the  effort  to  simplify  and  clarify  everything 
for  teachers  and  children  will  give  him  a  new  and  broader  point  of  view 
and  improve  his  own  methods  in  his  high  school  work.  This  I  know 
from  experience. 

Now  we  come  to  our  second  practical  question.  How  can  the  science 
teacher  or  the  school  superintendent,  or  best  of  all,  the  two  working 
together,  formulate  a  course  in  nature  study?  What  principles  shall 
guide  them  ? 

The  course  of  study  must  be  determined  by  two  things,  the  aim  of  the 
work  and  the  prevailing  conditions.  To  formulate  a  course  we  roust 
study  very  carefully  both  of  these. 

The  college  and  high  school  science  teacher  will  realize  forcibly  and 
emphasize  strongly  the  importance  of  one  aim,  the  great  aim  from  his 
point  of  view,  and  sometimes  unfortunately  the  only  aim  which  he  recog- 
nizes or  thoroughly  appreciates.  The  nature  work  must  be  planned  to 
give  the  child  genuine  knowledge,  *'  familiarity  gained  by  actual  experi- 
ence," and  to  develop  his  powers  of  observation,  expression  and  thought, 
to  fit  him  for  work  in  higher  institutions  and  for  life.  The  work  must  be 
scientific. 

The  first  guiding  principle  in  planning  work  in  nature  study  is,  then, 
this :  the  matter  must  be  so  selected  and  presented  and  the  work  so 
related,  as  to  give  each  pupil  the  clearest,  surest  knowledge  and  to 
develop  in  the  individual  pupil  the  greatest  power. 

How  can  we  do  this  ?  We  must  have  material  which  each  child  can 
see  and  study  for  himself.  Only  thus  can  he  gain  clear  and  certain  per- 
ception. Only  thus  can  we  develop  the  observing  powers  of  each  pupil. 
We  must  so  arrange  our  work  as  to  lead  each  pupil  to  think  for  himself. 
It  is  possible  to  have  much  genuine  seeing  with  very  little  thinking.  We 
must  have  each  pupil  express  what  he  has  seen  and  thought  in  the  way 
most  natural  and  most  expressive  to  him. 

In  the  study  of  leaves  for  instance,  we  will  select  the  leaves  of  the  elm, 
rather  than  those  of  the  pitcher  plant  or  Venus's  fly  trap  because  each 
child  can  have  one.  Having  the  leaf,  if  he  merely  tells  what  everybody^ 
already  knows  —  such  as  "  The  leaf  is  green,"  "  The  leaf  is  flat "  —  he  ia 
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gaining  nothing.  If  he  describes  arrangement,  attachment,  venation, 
base,  apex,  margin,  surface,  etc.  mere  form  and  structure,  he  is  learning 
to  observe  and  express,  but  not  to  any  extent  to  think.  If  he  tries  to  dis- 
cover why  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  why  they  have  such  short 
stems,  why  they  are  veined  as  they  are,  if  he  is  led  to  inquire  about  the 
use  of  veining  and  stipules,  if  he  compares  the  elm  leaf  with  other  leaves, 
he  is  learning  also  to  think. 

The  more  he  studies  each  natural  phenomenon,  not  as  something  alone 
but  in  its  relations  to  everything  about  it,  the  more  he  observes  and  ex- 
presses, not  merely  the  what,  but  also  the  why  and  how,  the  more  will 
his  power  of  thought,  his  reasoning  powers,  be  developed. 
.  Now  we  come  to  a  point  where  the  science  teacher  is  apt  to  meet  diffi- 
culties and  may  suffer  shipwreck.  College  and  high  school -science  teach- 
ers, accustomed  to  work  only  with  pupils  more  or  less  mature,  will 
discover  when  they  attempt  nature  work  in  elementary  schools,  that  they 
must  often  utterly  change  their  point  of  view  in  looking  at  nature.  They 
will  begin  to  realize  the  importance  of  educational  ^ms  often  overlooked 
in  their  work  with  older  pupils. 

In  working  with  children,  they  will  begin  to  appreciate  that  the  im- 
portant thing  is  the  child  or  child  nature,  not  the  subject  taught ;  that 
they  must  look  at  nature  or  science  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child, 
Dot  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adult,  and  that  the  plan  and  ^method 
pursued  in  teaching  science  in  college  or  high  school  must  be  greatly 
modified  in  work  with  children.  In  short,  in  the  elementary  school  they 
must,  above  all  else,  teach  children.  In  the  higher  institutions  they  may 
teach  merely  botany  or  zoology  or  geology. 

As  they  study  the  children  they  will  be  impressed  most  strongly  with 
the  importance  of  interest.  The  children  must  be  interested  and  must  be 
kept  interested,  to  secure  the  best  results.  College  and  high  school  teach- 
ers work  with  pupils  who  are,  to  a  very  large  extent,  kept  at  their  work 
by  indirect  interest :  the  desire  to  graduate  or  to  prepare  for  life,  the  am- 
bition to  do  their  best,  the  fear  of  disgrace,  or  by  the  habits  of  study  and 
work  which  they  have  acquired.  With  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools 
the  indirect  interests  have  not  been  well  established,  the  habit  of  work 
has  not  been  fixed.  The  children  must  be  reached  through  a  direct  im- 
mediate interest  in  what  is  being  studied.  Without  interest  comparatively 
little  can  be  done  with  children;  with  intense  interest  there  is  scarcely  a 
limit  to  what  they  can  do. 

No  less  important  is  the  cultivation  of  the  children's  S3rmpathy  with 
nature.     Sympathy  is  but  a  higher,  more  active  form  of  interest.     Culti- 
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vation  of  the  sympathies  of  the  child  is  the  first  step  in  developing  his 
higher  nature.  The  idea  of  cultivating  a  sympathy  with  nature  is  not 
usually  prominent  in  college  science  work  or  even  in  work  in  high 
school.  Nature  furnishes  material  to  be  cut  or  torn  to  pieces,  to  be 
studied  with  scalpel  and  microscope,  to  be  analyzed  and  identified  and 
labeled.  Too  often  the  work,  particularly  in  the  biological  sciences,  is 
hardening  and  deadening  in  its  tendencies.  Every  student  and  lover  of 
children  will  agree  that  there  is  little  place  in  the  elementary  schools  for 
such  work.  In  nature  study  with  children  we  must  aim  to  cultivate  the 
sympathies,  to  bring  the  child  into  closer  relations  with  nature  and  give 
him  a  higher  regard  for  life. 

The  teacher  who  works  with  children  must  have  an  aim  much  higher 
than  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  development  of  power,  higher  than 
the  awakening  of  interest  and  cultivation  of  sympathy.  The  science 
teacher  must  ever  keep  before  him,  as  a  definite  aim,  the  development  of 
the  higher  nature  of  the  child,  esthetic,  ethical  and  spiritual,  the  nature 
which  will  fit  the  child  for  a  higher  institution  than  high  school  or  college 
or  university,  that  is,  for  life ;  life  here  and  life  hereafter. 

Nature  study  should  give  the  children  a  higher  appreciation  of  beauty, 
not  merely  beauty  of  form  and  color,  but  for  higher  beauty  of  use  or  work 
or  functions  and  adaptation  to  work.  Nature  study  should  develop  the 
child's  esthetic  nature. 

Nature  is  a  great  mutual  cooperation  society,  each  part  dependent  upon 
and  helping  other  parts.  Through  nature  study  the  child  should  be  led 
to  understand  better  what  he  owes  to  his  environment,  nature,  man  and 
God.    Nature  study  should  develop  the  child's  ethical  nature. 

Nature  is  a  book  of  revelation,  telling  of  protection  and  purpose  and 
plan  and  leading  to  a  Protector  and  Planner.  Nature  study  should  be  a 
basis  for  the  child's  religion,  perhaps  the  best  foundation  for  the  religion 
of  childhood,  because  it  appeals  to  his  heart  and  soul  through  his  senses, 
the  media  through  which  most  of  his  ideas  must  come.  Nature  study, 
should  lead  the  child  from  nature  and  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God. 
If  it  does  not,  it  utterly  misses  its  highest  aim,  the  aim  which  includes  all 
others. 

We  would  give  then  as  a  second  guiding  principle :  in  planning  work 
in  nature  study  for  elementary  schools  the  science  teacher  must  realize  the 
need  of  interest  and  sympathy  and  recognize  the  necessity  of  developing,  - 
through  nature  study,  the  higher  nature  of  the  child.  How  can  the  work 
be  so  planned  as  to  meet  the  second  condition  ?  How  can  we  arrange 
our  work  to  interest  children  ?    By  deciding  what  interests  us  and  assum- 
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ing  that  that  will  interest  the  children  ?  If  we  do,  we  forget  the  long 
series  of  steps  by  which  our  present  interests  have  developed.  If  we  try 
it,  we  shall  discover  that  the  children's  interests  may  be  entirely  differ- 
ent from  ours. 

The  science  teacher  of  to-day,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Agassiz 
and  Grey,  is  too  often  wedded  to  form  and  structure.  But  Agassiz  taught 
adults,  not  children.  As  we  study  children,  live  with  our  children,  we 
discover  that  mere  form  and  structure  mean  very  little  to  them.  Chil- 
dren are  full  of  life  and  action,  and  it  is  life  and  action  which  interest  and 
appeal  to  them.  Their  great  question  is,  not  "  what,"  but  "  what  for," 
not  "  what  is  it  ?  "  but  "  what  does  it  do  ?  " 

The  more  we  study  nature  with  the  children,  the  better  shall  we  realize 
that  they  are  most  intensely  interested  in  life  and  action  and  function,  in 
the  development  of  the  bud,  the  germinations  of  the  seed,  the  protection 
and  unfolding  and  function  of  leaves,  the  work  of  the  flower.  After  they 
have  studied  function  or  work  then  structure  becomes  intelligible  and  in- 
teresting, as  a  study  of  fitness  or  adaptation  for  work.  The  study  of  life 
and  function  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  study  of  i^ucture.  This 
living  or  acting  side  of  nature  is  the  only  one  which  appeals  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  child.     How  can  he  sympathize  with  a  mere  form  ? 

It  is  through  living  nature  that  we  can  best  develop  the  higher  nature 
of  the  child,  esthetic,  ethical,  spiritual.  Life  shows  not  merely  beauty 
of  form  and  color,  but  far  higher  beauty  of  work  or  functions.  "  Hand- 
some is  that  handsome  does  "  is  an  old  saying  expressing  a  great  truth. 
Life  is  a  step  nearer  the  spiritual  than  is  mere  matter  or  form  and  struc- 
ture. Living,  working  nature  is  to  the  child  the  best  revelation  of  God. 
Living,  acting  nature  has  been  the  inspiration  of  the  poet.  Its  study  mtiU 
best  help  our  children  to  appreciate  the  beautiful,  uplifting  thoughts  which 
nature  has  inspired  in  others,  will  prepare  for  the  study  of  much  of  our 
best  Hterature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reading  of  what  the  poets  have 
«  seen  in  nature  will  greatly  help  in  the  study  of  this  higher  side  of  nature. 

If  I  could  leave  with  you  but  one  thought,  I  would  choose  this.      In 
planning  a  course  in  nature  study,  in  the  selection  and  treatment  of 
material,  in  all  related  and  supplementary  work,  place  all  possible  em- 
phasis on  the  life  side  or  working  side  of  nature.    We  should  not  omit 
structure,  but  always  lead  to  it  through  the  study  of  life  and  work. 

In  planning  any  work  for  elementary  schools,  the  science  teacher  must 
keep  in  mind  the  immediate  object  of  these  schools.  That  object*  as  re- 
cognized by  most  school  directors  and  commissioners  and  by  most 
parents,  is  to  teach  reading,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic:  the   essen- 
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tials.  Even  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  look  but  little  further. 
The  educator,  with  a  deeper  insight  and  broader  and  higher  outlook, 
looks  beyond  these  immediate  objects  to  higher  aims,  the  development 
of  the  whole  child,  the  building  of  character,  the  perfecting  of  tKe  rela- 
tions between  the  child  and  his  environment,  nature,  man  and  God.  The 
two  objects  are,  in  no  sense,  incompatible.  Rightly  regarded  one  is 
simply  a  means  by  or  through  which  the  other  may  be  attained.  The 
parent  or  teacher  or  school  officer  is  perfectly  right  in  believing  that  the 
children  must  be  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  geography,  and 
perfectly  right  in  opposing  the  introduction  into  our  schools  of  anything 
which  will  take  the  place  of  these  essentials  or  weaken  the  work  in 
them. 

While  nature  study  has  a  place  and  function  in  the  school  entirely 
independent  of  its  relations  to  or  effect  upon  other  school  work,  the 
science  teacher  who  tries  simply  to  inject  elementary  science  as  a  dis- 
tinct subject  into  the  already  overcrowded  curriculum  of  our  schQoFs, 
without  relating  it  to  or  making  it  helpful  in  other  school  work,  will  meet 
with  great  opposition  and  is  almost  certain  to  fail.  He  will  best  over- 
come opposition  and  awaken  interest  among  the  stanch,  believers  in  the 
three  R's,  who  most  clearly  and  strongly  demonstrates  that  nature  study 
does  not  in  any  sense  take  the  place  of  "the  essentials,"  but  rightly 
taught,  greatly  helps  them. 

Nature  study  is  simply  a  recognition  of  the  psychological  law  too 
often  overlooked  in  school  work^  that  the  child  knows  best,  and  only 
really  knows,  what  he  has  seen.  That  makes  the  clearest  and  deepest 
impression  and  forms  the  best  foundation  or  basis  for  expression,  such  as 
language,  drawing  and  reading,  for  geography  and  for  other  school  work. 
Those  who  have  had  the  largest  experience  in  nature  study  know  how 
much  it  helps  other  school  work,  becomes  a  basis  for  expressive  work;  a 
foundation,  and  the  only  foundation,  for  geography,  and  a  means  of  cor- 
relating or  unifying  all  the  work  of  the  school,  particularly  in  the 
primary  grades. 

We  would  give,  thens  as  a  third  guiding  principle :  whoever  plans  the 
work  in  nature  study  must  relate  it  as  closely  as  possible  to  other  school 
work,  make  it  helpful  in  other  school  work,  particularly  language,  draw- 
ing and  geography. 

We  would  emphasize,  as  a  fourth  guiding  principle,  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  adapting  the  work  to  conditions.  The  science  teacher 
should  try  to  learn,  not  merely  what  material  can  be  obtained,  but  also 
what  teachers  and  children  can  do  with  that  material. 
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Again  you  ask:  how?  We  must  remember  that  adaptation  is  a  gradual 
process.  .A  course  of  study  must  grow,,  must  gradually  be  adapted  to 
conditions.  For  the  first  work  plants  are  best  in  many  ways.  They 
grow  or  can  be  raised  anywhere,  are  easily  obtained,  easily  kept  in  the 
schoolroom,  are  simple,  interesting  and  clean.  Teachers  usually  know 
more  about  plants  than  about  animals  or  minerals.  In  winter  when 
plants  can  not  be  readily  obtained,  simple  work  in  physics,  the  study  of 
air,  water,  heat,  can  be  carried  on.  After  a  year's  experience  animal 
work  can  be  added.  It  will  be  found  more  difficult  than  plant  work. 
Later  minerals  and  more  advanced  topics  in  physics  can  be  studied. 

A  thought  I  would  emphasize  most  strongly,  second  only  in  impor- 
tance to  the  value  of  the  life  side  of  nature  study,  is  the  necessity  of 
freedom  in  the  work.  If  teachers  are  rigidly  held  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  certain  detailed  work  in  certain  time,  the  work  will  be  much 
hampered.  A  rigid  inflexible  course  of  nature  study  makes  the  best 
work  impossible.  No  nature  study  can  succeed,  unless  the  teacher 
encourages  individuality  in  the  pupils.  No  course  in  nature  study  can 
be  productive  of  the  best  results,  unless  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  sug- 
gestive, rather  than  mandatory,  and  unless  those  planning  and  directing 
the  work  recognize,  respect  and  encourage  individuality  in  the  teacher. 

Discussion 

'  Prof.  J:  F.  Woodhull  —  Mr  Scott's  scheme  for  systematic  work  in 
nature  study  varies  only  in  minor  details  from  several  other  schemes 
which  have  been  put  forward  during  the  last  decade  or  two  by  school 
men  in  sundry  cities  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  It  has  never  proved 
itself  to  be  practicable  nor  desirable.  Scarcely  half  a  dozen  persons  in 
the  world  have  been  able  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  they  were  by  such 
means  really  teaching  science.  Some  of  its  advocates  frankly  say  that 
they  do  not  wish  it  to  be  called  science.  Others  call  it  elementary  science, 
but  make  it  devoid  of  scientific  training  and  destructive  to  scientific 
habits.  College  authorities  do  not  yet  as  a  rule  honor  the  attempts  in  the 
secoi^ary  schools  to  prepare  pupils  for  college  work  in  natural  science. 
The  adoption  of  such  schemes  as  this  one  will  defer  the  day  for  which 
we  are  striving,  when  the  foundations  of  education  in  science  shall  be 
properly  laid  in  the  lower  schools,  both  primary  and  secondary,  and 
when  science  may  be  put  among  the  requirements  for  admission  to  col- 
lege. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  scheme  is  that  it  includes  too  wide  a  range 
of  subject-matter,  or  rather  bits  of  subject-matter.     It  proceeds  upon  the 
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idea  that  although  pupils  above  a  certain  age  may  pursue  the  study  more 
or  less  intenswely^  pupils  below  that  age  must  be  treated  to  the  subject 
extensively.    Pupils  are  bewildered  by  such  treatment.     They  are  taught 
to  entertain  ideas  which  are  to  them  very  hazy.     They  are  taught  to  talk 
rather  glibly  about  that  which  they  do  not  understand  clearly.    They  do 
not  acquire  by  this  treatment  of  the  subject  clear-cut  ideas.     They  are 
taught  to  jump  to  conclusions,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  made  to 
think  that  they  reach  them  by  scientific  methods  because  objects  are 
presented  for  them  to  observe.     Under  the  plea  of  "correlation,"  science 
is  made  the  drudge  for  other  subjects.     It  has  abundant  reason  to  exist 
in  the  schools  for  its  own  sake.    This  does  not  preclude  it  from  throwing 
a  side  light  upon  other  subjects  and  receiving  help  from  other  subjects. 
But  for  its  own  sake  it  must  be  pursued  intensively  even  with  young 
pupils.    Small  ground  must  be  covered  in  order  that  the  work  may  be 
thorough.     The  subject  when  properly  treated  will  be  in  no  wise  dis- 
tracting though  it  will  be  difficult.     Children,  as  well  as  grown  persons, 
are  interested  and  profited  by  doing  things  which  require  their  best  effort. 
Too  little  self-directed  work  is  expected  of  children.     Subjects  are  digested 
and  presented  to  them  as  babes'  food.     Without  having  been  taught  to 
walk  alone  they  are  dragged  as  if  by  the  hair  of  the  head  over  large 
territory.      They  may  be   told  that  the  multitude  of  facts  presented 
are  related   to  one  another  but   they  do  not  see  and  appreciate  the 
relationship. 

We  are  told  that  **  children  by  this  scheme  are  to  be  taught  to  (a)  ob- 
serve, (b)  think,  (r)  express."  Teaching  to  express  when  silence  would 
be  more  honest  and  more  helpful  to  the  understanding  creates  a  great  deal 
of  mischief.  Teaching  observation  is  a  great  hobby  with  some  persons, 
but  it  is  often  made  a  most  stupid  and  stultifying  business.  A  person 
thinking  much  on  some  question,  the  answer  for  which  he  expects  to  find 
in  nature,  is  liable  to  see  those  things  which  cast  light  upon  his  problem, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  may  be  very  unobserving  of  those  things  which 
do  not  help  toward  the  answer  of  his  question.  This  is  scientific  observa- 
tion and  it  can  not  be  divorced  from  thought.  Many  books  of  object 
lessons  have  been  published  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  observation  to 
children  as  a  mechanical  process  so  that  they  might  use  it  when  they  get 
older.  Children  are  natural  observers.  They  only  need  to  be  taught  to 
select  for  a  definite  purpose  and  to  connect  one  observed  fact  with  another 
so  that  each  will  throw  light  upon  the  other.  This  I  imagine  is  what 
Pro£  Huxley  meant  when  he  said  ''  Science  is  merely  organized  common 
sense." 
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Mr  Scott  very  properly  remarks  that  this  work  must  be  planned  with 
reference  to  the  preparation  and  capacity  of  the  teacher  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  see  that  that  overihrows  the  whole  scheme.  Even  if  it  were  de- 
sirable, does  any  one  suppose  that  teachers  in  this  generation  or  any 
other  will  know  enough  to  teach  a  little  of  everything  about  science  by  a 
scientific  method?  Each  teacher  before  he  or  she  is  required  to  take  any 
part  in  the  teaching  of  science  ought  to  be  provided  with  an  opportunity 
to  become  proficient  in  the  subject  to  be  taught;  and  ought  to  give 
evidence  of  some  appreciation  of  scientific  method.  It  is  worse  than 
useless  to  ask  persons  who  have  no  appreciation  of  scientific  method 
to  teach  science.  Teachers  might  after  taking  several  summer  courses 
at  Harvard  or  Cornell  be  assigned  to  teach  some  small  portion  of 
a  subject  with  its  appropriate  applications  to  daily  experience.  Chil- 
dren in  the  seventh  year  of  school,  for  example,  might  learn  what  they 
need  to  know  about  heat.  But  if  taught  properly  it  would  occupy  about 
one  year,  with  say  two  class  exercises  a  week  and  quite  as  much  defi- 
nitely prescribed  outside  work  as  is  given  to  any  other  two-recitation  sub- 
ject. It  should  include  every  possible  means,  both  hi  school  and  out,  of 
making  the  subject  real,  of  making  it  a  matter  of  experiment  and  experi- 
ence. It  should  be  full  of  propositions  which  require  proof  by  quantita- 
tive measurements.  It  should  include  many  mathematical  problems. 
There  should  be  a  good  deal  of  study  of  text  and  recitation  upon  it.  It 
would  be  the  stiffest  subject  of  the  program  and  very  likely  the  most 
profitable.  There  is  in  physics  a  great  variety  of  topics  which  may  be 
taught  to  young  pupils.  Within  these  topics  it  is  possible  to  simplify  the 
process  of  reasoning  firom  cause  to  effect.  It  is  possible  to  give  perfect 
mathematical  demonstration.  It  is  possible  to  teach  perspns  to  think 
and  express  themselves  in  very  definite  terms,  a  most  important  considera- 
tion with  reference  to  their  use  of  English.  Not  so  with  the  study  of 
plants  and  animals.  The  argument  for  putting  green  things  and  living 
things  first  because  children  are  more  interested  in  them  is  not  weighty. 
In  the  first  place  there  is  no  evidence  that  children  are  more  interested  in 
plants  and  animals  than  in  the  phenomena  of  physics  and  chemistry ;  in 
the  second  place  we  must  distinguish  between  a  general  interest  in  the 
things  and  an  interest  in  the  formal  study  of  the  subject ;  in  the  third 
place  if  children  were  more  interested  in  botany  than  in  other  subjects,  that 
ought  not  to  be  the  only  argument  nor  the  principal  argument  in  favor  ot 
teaching  it ;  and  in  the  fourth  place  if  that  were  a  sufficient  argument  in 
favor  of  teaching  botany  it  might  not  be  an  argument  for  putting  it  first 
in  the  course.  People  seem  to  have  more  trouble  finding  out  how  to 
teach  plants  and  animals  than  any  other  subjects. 


* 


* 
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The  scheme  before  us  defines  too  minutely  the  arrangement  of  the  por- 
tions of  the  subjects.  As  if  it  were  of  much  importance  whether  the 
pupils  in  a  certain  month  of  a  certain  year  study  one  particular  portion 
of  a  subject  rather  than*  some  other.  The  roper  treats  too  Httle  the  con- 
siderations of  most  importance,  viz,  what  the  scientific  method  is  with 
reference  to  children,  why  it  is  necessary  to  train  young^^upils  in  it  and 
how  they  are  to  be  started  to  bud  as  scientists  by  teachers  who  have  no 
SQSpicion  of  scientific  spirit  or  method  about  them.  For  one  thing  I 
should  like  to  suggest  that  it  is  dangerous  to  stimulate  the  imagination 
of  children  without  at  the  same  time  furnishing  them  training  in  science 
for  the  purpose  of  making  them  more  matter  of  fact,  more  rational,  less 
the  servants  of  their  whims  and  their  fancies.  So  far  from  making  them 
less  happy,  this  is  the  one  thing  which  can  make  them  less  miserable. 

John  S.  Clark  —  I  agree  with  much  that  has  been  presented 
by  both  speakers.  This  subject  of  nature  study  that  is  now  coming 
into  the  schools  as  an  aid  in  the  educational  development  of  the 
children  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  demand  for  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  child  which  nature  study  so  strongly  encourages  is  also  some- 
thing of  supreme  importance  in  all  stages  of  education.  But  the  wisdom 
of  resting  ourselves  with  getting  the  immediate  interest  of  the  child,  of 
making  personal  interest  the  determining  factor  in  education,  I  very 
much  doubt.  I  agree  with  Prof.  Woodhull  when  he  says  that  the  good 
teacher  can  develop  an  interest  in  his  children  or  in  his  class  in  almost 
any  subject  in  which  he  takes  an  interest  himself;  and  I  feel  that  we  are 
making  a  mistake  in  assuming  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  teacher  to 
study  the  interest  of  the  child  alone,  that  it  is  the  place  of  the  teacher  to 
go  and  learn  his  duty  entirely  from  the  child  himself. 

There  is  one  point  that  seems  to  me  to  have  been  overlooked  in  both 
papers — and  I  have  looked  for  it  in  all  the  papers  this  afternoon — and 
that  is,  a  definite  educational  or  social  aim  in  this  nature  work  as  well  as 
in  the  matter  of  the  general  educational  development  of  youth.  I  con- 
fess I  approach  the  general  educational  question  from  the  sociological 
point  of  view,  and  thus  am  inclined  to  look  upon  education  not  as  a  thing 
in  and  for  itself,  but  as  a  part  of  a  great  social  function,  the  development 
of  individuals  to  take  their  part  in  adult  social  life.  And  from  this  point 
of  view  all  education  is  to  be  viewed  in  its  relation  to  its  social  outcome. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  is  not  alone  the  subject  matter  that  we  have  to 
present  to  the  child,  it  is  the  child  himself  as  a  child  and  as  a  potential 
citizen  that  we  have  to  consider  primarily,  and  when  we  look  at  the 
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nature  of  the  child  himself^  that  is,  his  mental  organization,  we  find  here 
a  threefold  sort  of  mental  organism  with  powers  of  observation,  assimila- 
tion and  recreation,  and  externalizing  what  has  been  assimilated.  The 
development  of  the  child  and  of  the  citizen,  as  a  social  unit  is  in  these 
three  directions,  and  the  mind  of  every  child,  as  the  mind  of  every  per- 
son, is  a  laboratory  within  himself  into  which  no  other  person  may  enter. 
Within  that  laboratory  the  most  important  power  is  the  power  of  spiritual 
idealization ;  that  is  the  power  of  assimilating  the  material  brought  in  by 
the  observing  powers  and  recreating  and  transforming  it  by  virtue  of  the 
spiritual  powers,  thereby  stamping  upon  the  new  product  the  person's 
individuality,  thus  making  a  distinct  and  individual  contribution  to  the 
social  organism.  So  when  we  come  to  this  question  of  nature  study  for 
the  children  as  a  feature  in  education,  we  have  -to  consider  two  things, 
nature  on  the  one  hand  as  furnishing  raw  material,  and  the  child  on  the 
other  with  his  power  of  idealizing  the  material  into  higher  factors  than 
mere  material  existence.  Now  what  does  this  idealizing  power,  more  or 
less  active  with  every  individual^  mean?-  It  means  utilizing  the  highest 
powers  to  their  fullest  extent.  Two  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  to  say  in 
this  chamber  that  all  that  remains  to  us  of  past  civilization  is  what  man 
has  spiritually  idealized  through  the  ages.  As  we  look  back  over  the 
past  nothing  remains  of  the  activities  of  man  but  what  has  been  ex- 
ternalized, spiritualized  in  his  arts.  As  I  look  round  this  room  I  see  first 
in  its  construction,  a  reflection  of  the  arts  of  the  great  Roman  period ; 
and  in  its  decoration  I  see  back  of  the  Roman  period  reflections  of  the 
art  ideals  of  Greece.  I  can  see  in  the  arches  here  the  power  and  civil- 
ization of  Rome;  I  can  also  read  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  the  transfer  of  power  from  Rome  to  Constantinople.  In  the 
minor  decorations  I  can  also  see  reflections  of  the  arts  of  the  great 
Gothic  period.  Man's  arts  are  his  idealizations  of  nature,  his  manner  of 
transforming  material  nature  into  human  nature. 

I  welcome  this  scientific  study,  this  nature  study,  into  the  schools  with 
all  my  heart.  It  is  what  we  need.  But  it  needs  a  supplement;  that  is, 
the  observation  of  material  nature  that  comes  to  the  child  through  the 
senses  needs  to  be  met  in  his  mind  by  a  study  of  the  accumulated  spirit- 
ual knowledge  of  the  race,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  assimilate  it  and 
make  it  rich  in  his  own  character  and  in  his  life.  And  it  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  rich,  spiritual,  creative  individuality  that  civilization  most 
needs  to-day.  It  needs  not  so  much  a  knowledge  of  the  material  facts 
of  a  material  world  as  it  needs  a  knowledge  of  what  to  do  with  these 
facts,  how  to  utilize  them  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  spiritual  elevation 
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and  enjoyment  of  the  race.  So,  while  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
ininimi2dDg  science  or  nature  study,  along  with  this  scientific  work  a  greater 
emphasis  on  what  is  to  be  done  with  .this  knowledge  in  developing  the 
spiritual  side  of  the  child  should  be  made.  In  other  words,  this  science 
work  needs  to  be  complemented  by  a  study  of  man's  work  in  the  arts,  in 
literature,  in  music,  in  sculpture,  in  painting,  in  architecture ;  these  arts 
embody  the  idealizations  of  the  race  as  men  have  looked  into  nature  and 
studied  her  and  enjoyed  her  and  as  they  have  created  forth  their  knowl- 
edge and  their  enjoyment  for  the  benefit  of  th6  race.  So  that,  coupled 
with  this  introduction  of  science  and  of  nature  study  in  the  schools,  I 
would  see  not  only  science  or  nature  study  but  a  trinity  of  educational 
forces :  nature,  art  and  the  child,  a  trinity  which  wisely  blended  in  our 
system  of  education  will  relieve  our  educational  development  of  its  pres- 
ent sordid  materialistic  tendency,  and  give  it  a  greater  uplifting  power 
for  social  enjoyment,  as  well  as  a  greater  breadth  and  a  more  practical 
character  then  it  has  ever  before  enjoyed. 

ProC  S.  H:  Gag^e  —  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  char- 
acter of  students  who  have  had  classical  training  and  that  of  those  who 
have  had  scientific  training.     Give  a  person  seven  or  eight  years  of  good 
thorough  training  in  classics  and  give  one  three  or  four  years  of  poor  train- 
bg  in  science,  and  I  prefer  the  classical  man  every  time.     But  take  two 
men  of  equal  ability,  give  each  of  them  the  same  time  of  thorough,  honest 
training,  one  in  science  and  the  other  in  classics,  and  I  would  trust  the 
student  in  science  to  keep  up  with  the  o'ther.     I  have  had  practical  expe- 
rience with  both  of  these  classes  of  students.     I  have  had  classical  students 
who  were  most  admirable,  whom  1  honor  this  day  in  their  high  positions; 
I  have  had  scientific  students  who  are  to-day  an  honor  to  this  state  and 
to  this  nation,  and  I  think  the  reason  is  not  because  one  studied  science 
and  the  other  studied  classics,  but  because  one  man  had  greater  origin- 
ality of  character  than  the  other.    I  do  not  believe  that  the  teachers  of  this 
or  any  other  state  can  make  men.     I  never  in  my  life  have  tried  to  inter- 
est a  student  in  anything.    I  do  not  believe  in  it.     I  believe  if  the  teacher 
presents  the  subject  that  he  has  to  present  with  all  his  heart  and  soul 
afire  with  it,  there  will  not  be  any  trouble  about  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  student.     If  we  give  them  good  solid  food  thqy  will  be  interested.     I 
do  not  bdieve  in  giving  them  intellectual  food  with  a  spoon.    We  must 
have  text  books,  it  seems  to  me.    Students  must  spend  time  and  real 
CDergy,  as  Pres.  Leslie  so  admirably  expressed  it  in  his  presidential  ad- 
dress a  few  years  ago.    Before  any  real  power  comes  to  a  man  he  must 
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dp  considerable  hard  work,  work  that  he  called  ^^dead  wark^^  ^hat  does 
not  appear  to  count,  that  may  not  seem  interesting  at  the  time.  Before 
we  read  the  ancient  classics  we  must  learn  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  that 
is  not  a  very  interesting  or  exciting  operation.  So  let  us  not  say  that  one 
side  of  education  gives  more  power  than  another.  The  real  truth  is  this : 
good  hard  work  in  any  subject  whatsoever  produces  power  on  the  part 
of  the  person  who  does  it. 


Thursday  morning   June  26 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

Inspector  W:  R.  Eastman  — The  University  law  of  1892  con- 
tained 17  sections  devoted  exclusively  to  public  libraries,  indicating  how 
they  might  be  organized,  chartered  and  maintained,  providing  for  the 
lending  of  books  by  the  regents,  the  gf-anting  of  state  and  local  subsidies 
and  general  supervision  by  the  University.  Since  that  date  the^  Uni- 
versity has  chartered  98  public  libraries.  In  addition  to  these,  21 
libraries  having  obtained  charters  under  other  laws  have  been  admitted, 
so  that  there  are  now  in  the  Uinversity  1.19  public  libraries.  The 
University  has  also  registered  35  other  libraries  as  meeting  the  minimum 
standard  for  such  institutions  and  therefore  entitled  to  state  aid,  making 
the  total  number  of  hbraries  to-day  under  supervision  of  the  University 
154;  and  it  is  to  deal  with  this  great  and  growing  interest  that  this 

session  has  been  planned. 

^ 

THE  MISSION  AND  THE  MISSIONARIES  OF  THE  BOOK. 

SUP'T  J.  N.  LARNED,  BUFFALO  LIBRARY 

For  the  most  part,  that  lifting  of  the  human  race  in  condition  and 
character  which  we  call  civilization  has  been   wrought  by  individual 
energies  acting  on  simply  selfish  lines.     When  I  say  this,  I  use  the  term 
selfish  in  no  sense  that  is  necessarily  mean  but  only  as  indicating  the  un- 
questionable  fact  that  men  have  striven,  in  the  main,  each  for  himself 
more  than  for  one  another,  even  in  those  strivings  that  have  advanced 
the  whole  race.    Within  certain  limits  there  is  no  discredit  to  human 
nature  in  the  fact.    A  measure  of  selfishness  is  prescribed  to  man  by  the 
terms  of  his  individuality  and  the  conditions  of  his  existence.     His  only- 
escape  from  it  is  through  exertions  which  he  must  employ  at  first  in  liis 
own  behalf  in  order  to  win  the  independence  and  the  power  to  be  helpful 
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to  his  fellows.  So  it  seems  to  me  quite  impossible  to  imagine  a  process 
that  would  have  worked  out  the  civilization  of  the  race  otherwise  than 
by  the  self-pushing  energy  that  has  impelled  individual  men  to  plant,  to 
build)  to  trade,  to  explore,  to  experiment,  to  think,  to  plan,  primarily 
and  immediately  for  their  own  personal  advantage. 

But  if  the  more  active  forces  in  civilization  are  mainly  from  selfish 
springs,  there  are  two,  at  least,  which  have  nobler  sources  and  a  nobler 
historic  part.  One  is  the  sympathetic  impulse  which  represents  benevo- 
lence on  its  negative  side,  pained  by  the  misfortunes  of  others  and  active 
to  relieve  them.  In  the  second,  which  is  more  rare,  we  find  benevolence 
of  the  positive  kind.  Its  spring  is  in  a  purely  generous  feeling,  which 
strongly  moves  one  to  communicate  to  others  some  good  which  is  pre- 
cious to  him  in  his  own  experience  of  it.  It  is  a  feeling  which  may  rise 
in  different  minds  fi'om  different  estimates  of  good,  and  be  directed 
toward  immediate  objects  that  are  unlike,  but  the  disinterested  motive 
and  ultimate  aim  are  unvarying,  and  it  manifests  in  all  cases  the  very 
noblest  enthusiasm  that  humanity  is  capable  of.  There  seems  to  be  no 
name  for  it  so  true  as  that  used  when  we  speak  of  a  missionary  spirit  in 
efforts  that  aim  at  the  sharing  of  some  greatly  cherished  good  with  people 
who  have  not  learned  that  it  is  good.  At  the  same  time  we  must  remem- 
ber that  mere  propagandisms  put  on  the  missionary  garb  without  its 
spirit,  and  spuriously  imitate  its  altruistic  zeal ;  and  we  must  keep  our 
definition  in  mind.  ' 

There  are  always  true  missionaries  in  the  world,  laboring  with  equally 
pure  hearts,  though  with  minds  directed  toward  many  different  ends  of 
bene£Eiction  to  their  fellows.  But  only  two  objects — the  spiritual  good 
of  mankind,  contemplated  in  religious  belief,  and  the  intellectual  good, 
pursued  in  educational  plans — have  ever  wakened  the  missionary  spirit 
in  a  large,  world-moving  way.  The  supremely  great  epochs  in  human 
history  are  those  few  which  have  been  marked  by  mighty  waves  of 
altruistic  enthusiasm,  sweeping  over  the  earth  from  sources  of  excitation 
found  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  ideals  of  good. 

Naturally  the  first  wakening  was  under  the  touch  of  beliefs  which  con- 
template a  more  than  earthly  good ;  and  those  beliefe  have  moved  the 
missionary  spirit  at  all  times  most  passionately  and  powerfully.  But  even 
the  religious  wakening  was  not  an  early  event  in  history.  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  that  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  among  the  worshipers  of 
remote  antiquity.  The  Hebrew  prophets  never  labored  as  dispensers  of 
a  persona]  blessing  firom  their  faith.  It  was  for  Israel,  the  national 
Israel,  that  they  preached  the  claims  and  declared  the  requirements  of 
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the  God  of  Israel.  The  priests  of  Osiris  and  Bel  were  still  more  in- 
different to  the  interest  of  the  worshiper  in  the  worship  of  their  gods, 
thinking  only  of  the  honor  demanded  by  the  gods  themselves.  So  far  as 
history  will  show,  the  first  missionary  inspiration  would  seem  to  have 
been  brought  into  religion  by  Gotama,  the  Buddha,  whose  pure  and  ex- 
alted but  enervating  gospel  of  renunciation  filled  Asia  with  evangelists 
and  was  carried  to  all  peoples  as  the  message  of  a  hope  of  deliverance 
from  the  universal  sorrow  of  the  world.  Then,  centuries  later,  came  the 
commission  more  divine  which  sent  forth  the  apostles  of  Christianity  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  Cross  and  to  bear  the  offer  of  salvation  to  every 
human  soul.  As  religiously  kindled,  the  missionary  spirit  has  never 
burned  with  more  fervor  than  it  did  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christian 
preaching.  But  nothing  akin  to  it  was  set  aflame  in  the  smallest  degree 
by  any  other  eagerness  of  desire  for  the  communication,  of  a  blessing  or 
good  to  mankind.  Until  we  come  to  modern  times,  I  can  see  no  mark 
of  the  missionary  motive  in  any  labor  that  was  not  religious. 

The  one  object  which,  in  time,  as  I  have  said,  came  to  rival  the 
religious  object  as  an  inspiration  of  missionary  work,  the  modern  zeal 
for  education,  was  late  and  slow  in  moving  feelings  to  an  unselfish  depth. 
Enthusiasm  for  learning  at  the  period  of  the  renaissance  was  enthusiasm 
among  the  few  who  craved  learning,  and  was  mostly  expended  within 
their  own  circle.  There  was  little  thought  of  pressing  the  good  gift  on 
the  multitude  who  knew  not  their  loss  in  the  lack  of  it.  The  earliest 
great  pleader  for  a  common  education  of  the  whole  people  was  Luther ; 
but  the  school  was  chiefly  important  in  Luther's  view  as  the  nursery  of 
the  church  and  as  a  health-bringer  to  the  state,  and  he  labored  for  it 
more  as  a  means  to  rehgious  and  political  ends  than  as  an  end  in  itself. 
Almost  a  century  after  Luther  there  appeared  one.  whom  Michelet  has 
called  "  the  first  evangelist  of  modern  pedagogy  "  John  Amos  Comenius, 
the  Moravian.  The  salme  thought  of  him,  as  an  evangelist,  is  expressed 
by  the  historian  Raumer,  who  says :  "  Comenius  is  a  grand  and  venerable 
figure  of  sorrow.  Wandering,  persecuted  and  homeless  during  the  terrible 
and  desolating  thirty  years  war,  he  yet  never  despaired,  but  with  enduring 
truth  and  strong  in  faith  he  labored  unweariedly  to  prepare  youth  by  a 
better  education  for  a  better  future.  He  labored  for  them  with  a  zeal  and 
love  worthy  of  the  chief  of  the  Apostles."  And  the  education  for  which 
Comenius  labored  was  no  less,  in  his  own  words,  than  "  the  teaching  to 
all  men  of  all  the  subjects  of  human  concern."  Proclaiming  his  educa- 
tional creed  at  another  time  he  said :  ''  I  undertake  an  organization  of 
schools  whereby  all  the  youth  may  be  instructed  save  those  to  whom  God 
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has  denied  intelligence,  and  instructed  in  all  those  things  which  make 
man  wise,  good  and  holy." 

Here  then  had  arisen  the  first  true  missionary  of  common  teaching, 
who  hore  the  invitation  to  learning  as  a  gospe}  proffered  to  all  childhood 
and  all  youth  and  who  strove  in  its  behalf  with  apostolic  zeal.  The 
period  of  the  active  labors  of  Comenius  was  before  and  a  little  after  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  He  made  some  impression  upon  the  ideas 
and  the  educational  methods  of  his  time,  but  Europe  generally  was  cold 
to  his  enthusiasm.  In  one  small  comer  of  it,  alone,  there  was  a  people 
already  prepared  for  and  already  beginning  to  realize  his  inspiring  dreams 
of  universal  education.  That  was  Holland,  where  the  state,  even  in  the 
midst  of  its  struggle  for  an  independent  existence,  was  assuming  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools  and  attempting  to  provide  them  for  every  child. 
In  that  one  spot  the  true  missionary  leaven  in  education  was  found  work- 
ing while  the  lytb  century  was  still  young,  and  from  Holland  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  carried  to  America  long  before  the  fermentation  was  really 
felt  in  any  other  country. 

Elsewhere  in  the  old*  world,  if  Comenius  found  any  immediate  suc- 
cessor in  the  new  field  of  missionary  labor  which  he  had  practically  dis- 
covered and  opened,  it  was  the  Abb6  La  Salle,  founder  of  the  great 
teaching  order  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  But  the  zeal  kindled  by  La 
Salle,  which  has  burned  even  to  the  present  day,  was  essentially  religious 
in  its  aims  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his  church.  The  spirit  in 
common  teaching  still  waited  generally  for  that  which  would  make  a 
secular  saving  faith  of  it,  urgent,  persisting,  not  to  be  denied  or  escaped 
from.  The  world  at  large  made  some  slow  progress  toward  better  things 
in  it;  schools  were  increased  in  number  and  improved;  Jesuits,  Jansenists, 
Oratorians  and  other  teaching  orders  in  the  Roman  church  labored  more 
intelligently;  middle-class  education  in  England  and  other  countries 
received  more  attention.  But  the  conscience  of  society  in  general  was 
satisfied  with  the  opening  of  the  school  to  those  who  came  with  money 
in  their  hands  and  knocked  at  its  door.  There  was  no  thought  yet  of 
standing  in  the  door  and  crying  out  to  the  moneyless  and  to  the  indif- 
ferent, bidding  them  come.  Far  less  was  their  thought  of  going  out  into 
the  highways  and  hedges  to  bring  them  in.  Another  century  of  time 
was  needed  and  a  long  line  of  apostolic  teachers,  agitators  and  adminis- 
trators like  Pestalozzi,  Father  Girard,  Frobel,  Humboldt,  Brougham, 
Horace  Mann,  to  inspire  that  feeling  for  education  which  warms  the 
western  nations  of  the  world  at  last:  the  feeling  for  education  as  a 
supreme  good  in  itself,  not  merely  as  a  breadmaking  or  a  moneymaking 
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instrument;  not  merely  for  giving  arithmetic  to  the  shop-keeper,  or  book- 
keeping to  the  clerk,  or  even  political  opinions  to  the  citizen ;  not  merely 
for  supiplying  preachers  to  the  pulpit,  or  physicians  to  the  sick-room,  or 
lawyers  to  the  bench  and  bar;  but  in  and  of  and  for  its  own  sake,  as  a 
good  to  humanity  which  surpasses  every  other  good,  save  one.  This  is 
what  I  call  the  missionary  spirit  in  education,  and  it  has  so  far  been 
wakened  in  the  world  that  we  expect  and  demand  it  in  the  teaching 
work  of  our  time,  and  when  we  do  not  have  it,  we  are.  cheated  by  its 
counterfeit. 

But  this  zeal  for  education  was  animated  in  most  communities  sooner 
than  the  thought  needed  for  its  wise  direction.    There  was  a  time  not 
long  ago  when  it  expended  itself  in  schoolrooms  and  colleges  and  was 
sati!5fied.     To  have  laid  benignant  hands  on  the  children  of  the  genera- 
tion and  pushed  them,  with  a  kindly  coercion,  through  some  judicious 
curriculum  of  studies  was  thought  to  be  enough.     That  limited  concep- 
tion of  educatiop  as  a  common  good  sufficed  for  a  time,  but  not  long. 
The  impulse  which  carried  public  sentiment  to  that  length  was  sure  to 
press  questions  upon  it  that  would  reach  further  yet.     "  Have  we  arrived," 
it  began  to  ask,  '*  at  the  end  for  which  our  public  schools  are  the  means  ? 
We  have  provided  broadly  and  liberally  — for  what  ?     For  teaching  our 
children  to  read  their  own  language  in  print,  to  trace  it  in  written  signs, 
to  construct  it  in  grammatical  forms,  to  be  familiar  with  arithmetical 
rules,  to  know  the  standards  and  divisions  of  weight  and  measure,  to  form 
a  notion  of  the  surface-features  of  the  earth  and  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  principal  names  that  have  been  given  to  them,  to  remember  a  few 
chief  facts  in  the  past  of  their  own  country.     But  these  are  only  keys 
which  we  expect  them  to  use  in  their  acquisition  of  knowledge,  rather 
than  knowledge  itself.     When  they  quit  the  school  with  these  wonderful 
keys  of  alphabet  and  number  in  their  possession,  they  are  only  in  the 
vestibule  chambers  of  education.     Can  we  leave  them  there,  these  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  our  rime,  to  find  as  best  they  may,  or  not  find  at  all, 
the  treasuries  we  would  have  them  unlock  ?  ''    To  ask  the  quesdon  was 
to  answer  it.     Once  challenged  to  a  larger  thought  of  education,  the 
missionary  spirit  of  the  age  rose  boldly  in  its  demands.     The  free  school, 
the  academy,  the  college  even,  grew  in  importance,  when  looked  at  in 
the  larger  view,  but  they  were  seen  to  be  not  enough.    They  were  seen 
to  be  only  blessed  openings  in  the  way  to  knowledge,  garlanded  gates, 
ivory  portals,  golden  doors  ;  but  passage-ways  only,  after  all,  to  know^l- 
edge  beyond  them.    And  the  knowledge  to  which  they  led,  while  muoH 
and  of.  many  kinds  may  need  to  be  gleaned  in  the  open  fields  of  life,  out 
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of  living  observations  and  experiences,  yet  mainly  exists  as  a  measureless 
store  of  accumulated  savings  from  the  experience  and  observation  of  all 
the  generations  that  have  lived  and  died,  recorded  in  writing  and  pre- 
served in  print.  There  then  in  the  command  and  possession  of  that 
great  store,  the  end  of  education  was  seen  to  be  most  nearly  realized;  and 
so  the  free  public  library  was  added  to  the  free  public  school. 

But  strangely  enough,  when  that  was  first  done,  there  happened  the 
same  halting  of  spirit  that  had  appeared  in  the  free  public  school. 
To  have  collected  a  library  of  books  and  to  have  set  its  doors  open  to  all 
coiners,  was  assumed  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  duty  in  the  matter.  The 
books  waited  for  readers  to  seek  them.  The  librarian  waited  for  inquirers 
to  press  their  way  to  him.  No  one  thought  of  outspreading  the  books  of 
the  libiary  like  a  merchant's  wares,  to  win  the  public  eye  to  them.  None 
thought  of  trying  by  any  means  to  rouse  an  appetite  for  books  in  minds 
not  naturally  hungry  for  learning  or  poetry  or  the  thinking  of  other  men. 
So  the  free  or  the  nearly  free  public  libraries,  for  a  time  wrought  no  great 
good  for  education  beyond  a  circle  in  which  the  energy  of  the  desire  to 
which  they  answered  was  most  independent  of  any  public  help. 

Bat  this  stage  of  passive  existence  in  the  life  of  the  free  public  library 
had  no  long  duration.  Soon  the  missionary  passion  began  to  stir  men 
here  and  there  in  the  library  field,  as  it  had  stirred  teachers  in  the  schools 
before.  One  by  one  the  inspiration  of  their  calling  began  to  bum  in  their 
hearts.  They  saw  with  new  eyes  the  greatness  of  the  trust  that  had  been 
confided  to  them  and  they  rose  to  a  new  sense  of  the  obligations  borne 
with  it.  No  longer  a  mere  keeper,  custodian,  watchman,  set  over  dumb 
treasures  to  hold  them  safe,  the  librarian  how  took  active  functions  upon 
himself  and  became  the  minister  of  his  trust,  commanded  by  his  own  feel- 
ings and  by  many  incentives  around  him  to  make  the  most  in  all  possible 
ways  of  the  library  as  an  influence  for  good.  The  new  spirit  thus  brought 
into  library  work  spread  quickly,  as  a  beneficent  epidemic,  from  New  Eng- 
land, where  its  appearance  was  first  notably  marked,  over  America  and 
Great  Britain  and  into  all  English  lands,  and  is  making  its  way  more 
slowly  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  primary  effort  to  which  it  urged  librarians  and  library  trustees  was 
that  towards  bettering  the  introduction  of  books  to  readers;  towards 
making  them  known,  in  the  first  instance,  with  a  due  setting  forth  of  what 
they  are  and  what  they  offer;  then  toward  putting  th6m  in  right  relations 
with  one  another,  by  groupings  according  to  subject  and  literary  form 
^d  by  cross-bindings  of  reference;  then  towards  establishing  the  easiest 
pottible  guidance  to  them,  both  severally  and  in  their  groups,  for  all 
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seekers,  whether  simple  or  learned.  When  serious  attention  had  once 
been  given  to  these  matters  there  was  found  to  be  need  in  them  of  a 
measure  of  study,  of  experiment,  of  inventive  ingenuity,  and  of  individual 
collective  experience,  of  practical  and  philosophical  attainments,  that  had 
never  been  suspected  before.  These  discoveries  gave  form  to  a  concep- 
rion  of  "library  science,"  of  a  department  of  study,  that  is,  entitled  to 
scientific  rank  by  the  importance  of  its  results,  the  precision  of  its  methods, 
the  range  of  its  details.  The  quick  development  of  the  new  science 
within  the  few  years  that  have  passed  since  the  first  thought  of  it  came 
into  n^en's  minds,  is  marked  by  the  rise  of  flourishing  library  schools  and 
classes  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  east  and  west. 

For  more  efficiency  in  their  common  work,  the  reformers  of  the  library 
were  organized  at  an  early  day.     The  American  library  association  on 
this  side  of  the  sea  and  the  Library  association  of  the  United  Kingdom 
on  the  other  side,  with  journals  giving  voice  to  each,  proved  powerful  in 
their  unifying  effect.     Ideas  were  exchanged  and  experiences  compared. 
Each  was  taught  by  the  successes  or  warned  by  the  failures  of  his  neigh- 
bors.     What  each  one  learned  by  investigation  or  proved  by  trial  became 
the  property  of  every  other.    The  mutual  instruction  that  came  about 
was  only  equaled  by  the  working  cooperation  which  followed.     Great 
tasks,  beyond  the  power  of  individuals,  and  impossible  as  commercial 
undertakings,  because  promising  no  pecuniary  reward,  were  planned  and 
laboriously  performed  by  the  union  of  many  coworkers,  widely  scattered 
in  the  world,  but  moved  by  one  disinterested  aim.      From  122  libraries, 
in  that  mode  of  alliance,  there  was  massed  the  labor  which  indexed  the 
whole  body  of  general  magazine  literature,  thus  sweeping  the  dust  from 
thousands  of  volumes  that  had  been  practically  useless  before,  bringing 
the  invaluable  miscellany  of  their  contents  into  daily,  definite  service,  by 
making  its  subjects  known  and  easily  traced.     The  same  work  of  co- 
operative indexing  was  next  carried  into   the  indeterminate  field    of 
general  miscellaneous  books.     By  still  broader  cooperation,  a  selection 
of  books  was  made  from  the  huge  mass  of  all  literature,  with  sittings 
and  residings,  to  be  a  standard  of  choice  and  a  model  of  cataloguing  for 
small  new  libraries.     And  now  topical  lists  on  many  subjects  are  being 
prepared  for  the  guidance  of  readers  by  specialists  in  each  subject,  with 
notes  to  describe  and  value  the  books  named.     The  possibilities  of  co- 
operation in  library  work  are  just  beginning  to  be  realized,  and  the  great 
tasks  already  accomplished  by  it  will  probably  look  small  when  compared 
with  undertakings  to  come  hereafter. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  the'  individual  work  in  the  libraries  which  manifests 
most  distinctly  the  new  spirit  of  the  time.     The  perfected  cataloguing. 
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which  opens  paths  for  the  seeker  from  every  probable  starting-point  of 
inquiry  not  only  to  books,  but  into  the  contents  of  books;  the  multiplied 
reading  lists  and  reference  lists  on  questions  and  topics  of  the  day,  which 
are  quick  to  answer  a  momentary  interest  in  the  public  mind  and  direct 
it  to  the  best  sources  for  its  satisfaction ;  the  annotated  bulletins  of  cur- 
rent literature,  which  announce  and  value  as  far  as  practicable,  by  some 
word  of  competent  criticism,  the  more  important  publications  of  each 
month;  the  opening  of  book  shelves  to  readers,  to  which  libraries  are 
tending  as  far  as  their  construction  and  their  circumstances  will  permit; 
the  evolution  of  the  children's  reading-room,  now  become  a  standard 
feature  to  be  providedfor  in  every  new  building  design,  and  to  be  striven 
for  in  buildings  of  an  older  pattern;  the  invention  of  traveling  libraries 
and  home  libraries;  the  increasing  provision  made  in  library  service  for 
the  helpmg  of  students  and  inquirers  to  pursue  their  investigations  and 
make  their  searches;  the  increasing  cooperation  of  libraries  and  schools, 
with  the  growing  attraction  of  teachers  and  pupils  toward  the  true  litera* 
ture  of  their  subjects  of  study,  and  the  waning  tyranny  of  the  dessicated 
test  book;  in  all  these  things  there  is  the  measure  of  an  influence  which 
was  hardly  beginning  to  be  felt  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

I  have  named  last  among  the  fruits  of  this  potent  influence  the  coopera- 
tion of  libraries  and  schools,  not  because  it  stands  least  in  the  list,  but  be- 
cause the  whole  missionary  inspiration  from  every  standpoint  of  solicitude 
£6r  the  educational  good  of  mankind  is  united  and  culminated  in  it  and 
is  doing  its  greatest  work.  The  missionary  teacher  and  the  mis- 
sionary librarian  come  together  in  these  new  arrangements,  work* 
ing  no  longer  one  in  the  steps  of  the  other — one  carrying  forward 
the  education  which  the  other  has  begun  —  but  hand  in  hand  and 
side  by  side,  leading  children  from  the  earliest  age  into  the  wonderful  and 
beautiful  book  world  of  poetry,  legend,  story,  nature-knowledge  or  science, 
time-knowledge  or  history,  life-knowledge  or  biography,  making  it  dear 
and  familiar  to  them  in  the  impressionable  years  within  which  their 
tastes  are  formed.  The  school  alone,  under  common  conditions,  can 
do  nothing  of  that.  On  the  contrary,  its  text  books,  as  known  generally 
in  the  past,  have  been  calculated  to  repel  the  young  mind.  They 
have  represented  to  it  little  but  the  dry  task  of  rote  learning  and  recita- 
tion. They  have  brought  to  it  nothing  of  the  flavor  of  real  literature 
nor  any  of  that  rapturous  delight  from  an  inner  sense  of  rhythmic 
motions  which  real  literature  can  give:  neither  the  dancing  step,  nor 
the  swinging  march,  nor  the  rush  as  with  steeds,  nor  the  lift  and 
sweep  as  with  wings,  which  even  a  child  may  be  made  to  feel  in  grea 
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Qoble  prose,  and  which  once  experienced  is  a  beguiliDg 
The  whole  tendency  of  the  text  book  teaching  of 
'ds  deadening  the  young  mind  to  that  feeling  for  literature, 
t  from  books  by  a  prejudice  bom  of  wrong  impressions 
l-  Just  so  far  as  the  school  reader,  the  school  geography, 
ory  and  their  fellow  compends,  are  permitted  to  remain 
a  child's  thought  during  his  early  years,  as  representative 
lich  he  will  be  admonished  by  and  by  to  read,  so  far  he 
an  opposition  never  easy  to  overcome. 
t  years  of  childhood  are  the  years  of  all  others  for  shaping 
lal  taste  and  creating  a  pure  intellecFbal  thirst  which  only 
re  can  satisfy  in  the  end.  We  have  come  at  last  to  the 
that  pregnant  fact  and  our  schemes  of  education  for  the 
ng  reconstructed  accordingly.  There  is  no  longer  the 
ir  between  school  and  library  which  seemed  but  a  little 
so  plainly  marked  out.  Schools  arc  not  to  make  readers 
r  are  libraries  to  wait  for  readers  to  come  to  them  out  of 
'he  school  and  the  world  of  books  which  it  makes  known 
e  identified  in  the  child's  mind.  There  is  to  be  no  dis- 
nemory  between  reading  as  an  art  learned  and  reading  as 
rered.  The  art  and  the  use  of  the  art  are  to  be  one  simul- 
intcation  to  him. 

nd  contemplated  in  the  cooperative  work  of  libraries  and 
recent  in  its  beginning,  has  made  great  advances  already 
icially  appeals  to  what  I  have  called  the  missionary  enthu- 
ibraries  and  schools.  It  contemplates  what  seems  to  be 
of  teaching  ever  shaped  in  thought,  of  teaching  not  as 
is  setting  the  voung  in  the  way  of  education ;  as  starting 
"se  of  self-culture  which  they  will  pursue  to  the  end  of  their 
willingness  to  turn  back.  The  highest  ideal  of  education 
lat  lifelong  pursuit  of  it,  and  the  success  of  any  school  is 
by  the  little  portion  of  actual  learning  which  its  students 
but  by  the  persisting  strength  of  the  impulse  to  know  and 
I  they  cany  from  the  school  into  their  later  lives, 
e  people  who  may  assent  to  all  that  is  said  of  education  in 
;  view  of  it,  who  will  deny  that  there  is  a  question  in  it  o: 
"  they  say,  "  find  more  for  our  instruction  in  life  than  ir 
eality  of  things  interests  us  more  and  teaches  us  more  that 
i  description  of  them  by  others.  We  study  men  amon) 
i  works  in  the  midst  of  them.     We  prefer  to  take  knowl 
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edge  at  first  hand,  from  nature  and  from  society,  rather  than  second- 
handedly,  out  of  a  printed  page.  Your  book- wisdom  is  from  the  closet 
and  for  closet-use.  It  is  not  the  kind  needed  in  a  busy  and  breezy  world." 
Well,  there  is  a  half-truth  in  this  which  must  not  be  ignored.  To  make 
everything  of  books  in  the  development  of  men  and  women  is  a  greater 
mistake,  perhaps,  than  to  make  nothing  of  them.  For  Hfe  has  teachings, 
and  nature  out-of-doors  has  teachings,  for  which  no  man,  if  hp  misses 
them,  can  find  compensation  in  books.  We  can  say  that  frankly  to  the 
contemner  of  books  and  we  yield  no  ground  in  doing  so ;  for  then  we 
turn  upon  him  and  say :  ''  Your  life,  sir,  to  which  you  look  for  all  the 
enlightenment  of  soul  and  mind  that  you  receive,  is  a  brief  span  of  a  few 
tens  of  years ;  the  circle  of  human  acquaintances  in  which  you  are  satisfied 
to  make  yoiu*  whole  study  of  mankind  is  a  little  company  of  a  few  hun* 
dted  men  and  women,  at  the  most;  the  natural  world  from  which  you 
think  to  take  sufficient  lessons  with  your  unassisted  eyes  is  made  up  of 
some  few  bits  of  city  streets  and  country  lanes  and  seaside  sands.  What 
can  you,  sir,  know  of  life,  compared  with  the  man  who  has  had  equal  years 
of  breath  and  consciousness  with  you,  and  who  puts  with  that  experience 
some  large,  wide  knowledge  of  forty  centuries  of  human  history  in  the 
whole  round  world  besides  ?  Wha^can  you  know  of  mankind  and  human 
nature  compared  with  the  man  who  meets  and  talks  with  as  many  of  his 
neighbors  in  the  flesh  as  yourself  and  who,  beyond  that,  has  companion- 
ship and  communion  of  mind  with  the  kingly  and  queenly  ones  of  all  the 
generations  that  are  dead  ?  What  can  you  learn  from  nature  compared 
with  him  who  has  Darwin  and  Dana  and  Huxley  and  Tyndall  and  Gray 
for  his  tutors  when  he  walks  abroad,  and  who,  besides  the  home-rambling 
which  he  shares  with  you,  can  go  bird- watching  with  John  Burroughs  up 
and  down  the  Atlantic  states,  or  roaming  with  Thoreau  in  Maine  woods, 
or  strolling  with  Richard  Jefiries  in  English  lanes  and  fields  ?  " 

Truth  is,  the  bookless  man  does  not  understand  his  own  loss.  He 
does  not  know  the  leanness  in  which  his  mind  is  kept  by  want  of  the 
food  which  he  rejects.  He  does  not  know  what  starving  of  imagination 
and  of  thought  he  has  inflicted  upon  himself.  He  has  suflered  his  interest 
in  the  things  which  make  up  God's  knowable  universe  to  shrink  until  it 
reaches  no  farther  than  his  eyes  can  see  and  his  ears  can  hear.  The 
books  which  he  scorns  are  the  telescopes  and  reflectors  and  reverberators 
of  our  intellectual  life,  holding  in  themselves  a  hundred  magical  powers 
for  the  overcoming  of  space  and  time,  and  for  giving  the  range  of  knowl- 
^edge  which  belongs  to  a  reaUy  cultivated  mind.  There  is  no  equal 
sabstimte  for  them.     There  is  nothing  else  which  will  so  break  for  us  the 
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poor  liobble  of  everyday  sights  and  sounds  and  habits  and  tasks,  by 
which  our  thinking  and  feeling  are  naturaUy  tethered  to  a  little  worn 
round. 

Some  may  think,  perhaps,  that  newspapers  should  be  named  with  books 
as  sharing  this  high  office.  In  truth,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  rank  the 
newspaper  with  the  book  as  an  instrument  of  culture.  Equally  in  truth, 
it  is  not  possible  to  do  so,  except  in  the  case  of  some  small  number 
The  true  public  journal — diary  of  the  world  — which  is  actually  a  news- 
paper  and  not  a  ^(^w^-paper,  is  most  powerfully  an  educator,  cultivator, 
broadener  of  the  minds  of  those  who  read  it.  It  lifts  them  out  of  their 
petty  personal  surroundings  and  sets  them  in  the  midst  of  all  the  great 
movements  of  the  time  on  every  continent  It  makes  them  spectators 
and  judfges  of  everything  that  happens  or  is  done,  demands  opinions 
from  them,  extorts  their  sympathy  and  moves  them  morally  to  wrath  or 
admiration.  In  a  word,  it  produces  daily,  in  their  thought  and  feeling,  a 
thousand  large  relations  with  their  fellow  men  of  every  country  and  race, 
with  noble  results  of  the  highest  and  truest  cultivation. 

But  the  common  so-called  newspaper  of  the  present  day,  which  is  a 
mere  rag-picker  of  scandal  and  gossip,  searching  the  gutters  and  garbage* 
barrels  of  the  whole  earth  for  every  tainted  and  unclean  scrap  of  personal 
misdoing  or  mishap  that  can  be  dragged  to  light ;  the  so-called  news- 
paper which  interests  itself  and  which  labors  to  interest  its  readers,  in  the 
■  trivialities  and  ignoble  occurrences  of  the  day  —  in  the  prize  fights,  and 
mean  preliminaries  of  prize  fights,  the  boxing  matches,  the  ball  games,  the 
races,  the  teas,  the  luncheons,  the  receptions,  the  dresses,  the  goings  and 
comings  and  private  doings  of  private  persons  —  making  the  most  in  all 
possible  ways  of  all  petty  things  and  low  things,  while  treating  grave 
matters  with  levity  and  impertinence,  with  what  effect  is  such  a  news* 
paper  read  ?  I  do  not  care  to  say.  If  I  spoke  my  mind  I  might  strike 
harshly  at  too  many  people  whose  reading  is  confined  to  such  sheets.  I 
will  venture  only  so  much  remark  as  this :  that  I  would  prefer  absolute 
illiteracy  for  a  son  or  daughter  of  mine,  total  inability  to  spell  a  printed 
word,  rather  than  that  he  or  she  should  be  habitually  a  reader  of  the  com*^ 
mon  newspapers  of  Ammca  to-day,  and  a  reader  of  nothing  better. 

I  could  say  the  same  of  many  books.  So  far,  in  speaking  of  books,  I 
have  been  taking  for  granted  that  you  will  understand  me  to  mean,  not 
everything  without  discrimination  which  has  the  form  of  a  book,  but 
only  the  true  literature  which  worthily  bears  that  printed  form.  For  if 
we  must  give  the  name  to  all  printed  sheets,  folded  and  stitched  together 
in  a. certain  mode,  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  qualify  the  use  we  make 
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of  the  name.  Then  we  must  sweep  out  of  the  question  vast  immbers  of 
books  which  belong  to  literature  no  more  than  a  counterfeit  dollar  belongs 
to  the  money  of  the  country.  They  are  counterfeits  in  literature — base 
imitations  of  the  true  book;  that  is  their  real  character.  Readers  may 
be  cheated  by  them  precisely  as  buyers  and  sellers  may  be  cheated  by 
the  spurious  coin,  and  the  detection  and  rejection  of  them  are  effected  by 
identically  the  same  process  of  scrutiny  and  comparison.  Every  genuine 
book  has  a  reason  for  its  existence,  in  something  of  value  which  it  brings 
to  the  reader.  That  something  may  be  information,  it  may  be  in  ideas, 
it  may  be  in  moral  stimulations,  it  may  be  in  wholesome  emotions,  it  may 
be  in  gifts  to  the  imagination,  or  to  the  fancy,  or  to  the  sense  of  humor, 
or  to  the  humane  sympathies,  or  indefinably  to  the  whole  conscious  con- 
tentment of  the  absorbing  mind ;  but  it  will  always  be  a  fact  which  those 
who  make  themselves  familiar  with  good  and  true  books  can  never  mis- 
take. Whether  they  find  it  in  a  book  of  history,  or  of  travel,  or  of 
biography,  or  of  piety,  or  of  science,  or  of  poetry,  or  of  nonsense  (for 
there  are  good  books  of  nonsense,  like  A  ike- in  Wonderland^  for  example) 
they  will  infallibly  recognize  the  stamp  of  genuineness  upon  it.  The 
readers  who  are  cheated  by  base  and  worthless  books  are  the  readers  who 
will  not  give  themselves  an  expert  knowledge  of  good  books,  as  they 
might  easily  do. 

Here,  then,  opens  one  of  the  greater  missionary  fields  of  the  public 
library.  To  push  the  competition  of  good  books  against  worthless  books,  ' 
making  readers  of  what  is  vulgar  and  flat  acquainted  with  what  is  whole- 
some and  fine,  is  a  work  as  important  as  the  introduction  of  books  among 
people  who  have  never  read  at  all.  There  is  a  theory  which  has  some 
acceptance,  that  any  reading  is  better  than  no  reading.  It  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  an  appetite  for  letters  once  created,  even  by  the  trash  of 
the  press,  will  either  refine  its  own  taste  or  else  will  have  prepared  a 
susceptibility  to  literary  influences  which  could  not  otherwise  exist 
Those  who  hold  this  doctrine  have  confidence  that  a  young  devourer  of 
dime  novels,  for  example,  may  be  led  on  an  ascending  plane  through 
Castlemon,  Optic,  Alger,  Mayne  Reid,  Henty,  Verne,  Andersen,  De  Foe, 
Scott,  Homer,  Shakspere,  more  easily  than  a  boy  or  girl  who  runs  away 
from  print  of  every  sort  can  be  won  into  any  similar  path.  For  my  own 
pait,  I  fear  the  theory  is  unsafe  for  working.  It  will  probably  prove  true 
in  some  cases;  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  will  prove  dangerously  false  in 
many  others.  There  are  kinds  of  habit  and  appetite  in  reading  which 
seem  to  be  as  deep-rooted  in  unhealthy  states  of  mind  and  brain  as  the 
appedte  for  opium  or  alcohol.    They  grow  up  among  the  habitual  readers 
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of  such  newspapers  as  I  have  been  speaking  of,  and  equally  amoBg 
readers  ot  the  slop-shop  novels,  vulgar  or  vile,  with  which  the  world  is 
flooded  in  this  age  of  print.  The  newspap^  appetite  or  the  trash-novel 
appetite,  once  fastened  on  the  brain  of  its  victim,  is  not  often  unloosed. 
It  masters  all  other  inclinations,  permits  no  other  taste  or  interest  to  be 
wakened.  The  stuff  which  produces  it  is  as  dangerous  to  tamper  with 
as  any  other  dream  and  stupor  making  narcotic.  To  bait  readers  with  it, 
expecting  to  lure  them  on  to  better  literatiu-e,  is  to  run  a  grave  risk  of 
missing  the  end  and  realizing  only  the  mischief  of  the  temptation. 

Far  safer  will  it  be  to  hold  the  public  library  as  strictly  as  can  be  done 
to  the  mission  of  good  books.  And  that  is  a  vague  prescription.  How 
are  "good  books"  to  be  defined? — since  their  goodness  is  of  many 
degrees.  The  mere  distinction  between  good  and  bad  in'  literature  I 
believe  to  be  easily  recognized,  as  I  have  said,  by  every  person  who  has 
tasted  the  good  and  whose  intellectual  sense  has  been  cultivated  by  it  to 
even  a  small  extent.  But  between  the  supremely  good  and  that  which 
is  simply  not  bad,  there  are  degrees  beyond  counting.  From  fiulwer  to 
Shakspere,  firom  Trumbull  to  Homer,  from  Roe  to  Thackeray,  from 
Tupper  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  from  Talmage  to  Thomas  k  Kempis  or 
Thomas  Fuller,  from  Jacob  Abbott  to  Edward  Gibbon,  the  graduation 
of  quality  is  beyond  exact  marking  by  any  critical  science.  How  shall 
we  draw  lines  to  distinguish  the  negatively  from  the  positively  good  in 
letters  ?  We  simply  can  not.  We  can  only  lay  down  loose  lines,  and  put 
behind  them  the  never  relaxing  spring  of  one  elastic  and  always  practi- 
cable rule.  Strive  unceasingly  for  the  best.  Give  all  the  opportunities 
to  the  best  literature  of  every  class.  Give  front  places  on  all  possible 
occasions  to  the  great  writers,  the  wise  writers,  the  learned  writers,  the 
wholesome  writers ;  keep  them  always  in  evidence ;  contrive  introduc- 
tions for  them;  make  readers  familiar  with  their  rank  and  standing. 
There  is  little  else  to  be  done.  The  public  library  would  be  false  to  its 
mission  if  it  did  not  exclude  books  that  are  positively  bad  either  through 
vice  or  vulgarity;  but  much  beyond  that  it  can  not  easily  go.  Happily, 
it  can  not  force  the  best  literature  upon  its  public;  for  if  it  could,  the 
effect  would  be  lost.  But  it  can  recommend  the  best,  with  an  insisting 
urgency  that  will  prevail  m  the  end, 

I  am  by  nature  an  optimist.  Things  as  they  are  in  the  world  look 
extremely  disheartening  to  me,  but  I  think  I  can  see  forces  at  work  which 
will  powerfully  change  them  before  many  generations  have  passed. 
Among  such  forces,  the  most  potent  in  my  expectation  is  that  which  acts 
firom  the  free  public  library.     Through  its  agency,  in  my  belief,  there  will 
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come  a  day  —  it  may  be  a  distant  day,  but  it  will  come  —  when  the  large 
knowledge,  the  wise  thinking,  the  fine  feeling,  the  amplitude  of  spirit  that 
are  in  the  greater  literatures,  will  have  passed  into  so  many  minds  that 
they  will  rule  society  democratically,  by  right  of  numbers.  I  see  no  en- 
couragement to  hope  that  the  culture  which  lifts  men  from  generation  to 
generation,  little  by  little,  to  higher  levels  and  larger  visions  of  things, 
will  never  be  made  universal.  Under  the  best  circumstances  which  men 
can  bring  about,  nature  seems  likely  to  deny  to  a  considerable  class  of 
unfortunates  the  capacity,  either  mentally,  or  morally,  or  both,  for  refine- 
ment and  elevation.  But  if  that  be  true  at  all,  it  can  not  be  true  of  any 
formidable  number.  Among  the  progressive  races,  the  majority  of  men 
and  women  are  unquestionably  of  the  stuff  and  temper  out  of  which  any- 
thing fine  in  soul  and  strong  in  intellect  can  be  made,  if  not  in  one  genera- 
tion, then  in  two,  or  three,  or  lo,  by  the  continual  play  upon  them  of  in- 
flaences  firom  the  finer  souls  and  greater  minds  of  their  own  times  and  of 
the  past.  It  is  not  by  nature  but  by  circumstance,  heredity  itself  being 
an  o&pring  of  circumstance,  that  light  is  shut  from  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  walk  the  earth  with  darkened  minds.  Man  is  so  far  the  master 
of  circumstance  that  he  can  turn  and  difiiise  the  light  almost  as  he  will, 
and  his  will  to  make  the  illumination  of  the  few  common  to  the  many  is 
now  fiiily  manifested.  All  the  movements  that  I  have  reviewed  are 
marks  of  its  progressive  working.  It  translates  into  active  energy  that 
desire  for  others  of  the  good  most  precious  to  one's  self,  which  is  the 
finest  and  noblest  feeling  possible  to  human  nature.  All  the  forces  of 
selfishness  that  race  men  against  one  another  firom  goal  to  goal  of  a  simply 
scientific  civilization,  would  fail  to  bring  about  this  supreme  end  of  a 
common  culture  for  the  race.  Nothing  but  the  missionary  inspiration 
could  give  a  reasonable  promise  of  it.  Let  us  thank  God  for  the  souls  He 
has  put  into  men,  having  that  capability  of  helpfulness  to  one  another. 
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ON  TH£  PART  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

BY  A.  L.  PECK,  GLOVERSVILLE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIAN 

Were  this  a  gathering  of  librarians,  the  consideration  of  a  subject  of 
this  kind  would  seem  to  me  almost  superfluous,  as  during  the  last  20 
years  at  every  meeting  of  librarians  the  subject  of  relaiions  of  libraries 
and  schools  has  been  considered  and  discussed.  The  records  of  these 
meetings  as  found  in  the  Library  journal  account  for  20  different  papers^ 
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while  in  two  special  numbers  of  the  Library  journal  13  additional  articles 
are  to  be  found,  four  of  these  written  by  teachers.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  far  as  I  was  able  to  examine  the  records  of  teachers  meetings,  the  dis- 
'  cussion  of  the  relations  of  schools  and  libraries  has  not  found  as  yet 
much  consideration  on  the  part  of  educators.  I  am  aware  that  here  and 
there  some  prominent  superintendents  and  teachers  have  given  to  this 
subject  considerable  attention,  and  being  in  position  to  make  it  more 
efifectual  have  rendered  valuable  services  to  this  branch  of  public  educa- 
tion. I  need  to  mention  only  the  work  of  such  educatCKS  as  Chas. 
Francis  Adams,  jr,  Quincy,  Mass.,'  Prof.  Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Prof.  James  M.  Sawin,  Providence,  R.  L,  Prof.  George  £.  Hardy 
of  New  York,  and  Sup't  Sherman  Williams  of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

For  the  very  reason  that  the  state  of  New  York  more  than  any 
other  state  has  given  encouragement  to  libraries  and  officially  recognized 
them  as  educational  institutions,  we  are  invited  to  discuss  this  matter 
once  more  in  the  presence  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  state. 

While  it  was  always  my  desire  to  have  this  matter  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  principals  and  superintendents  present  at  a  gathering  like 
this,  now  when  this  desire  has  been  realized,  I  almost  fear  that  the  one 
who  has  been  chosen  to  speak  on  this  subject  is  unable  to  present  it 
sufficiently  well.  But  with  your  kind  permission,  I  will  endeavor  to 
bring  before  you  the  most  salient  points  regarding  the  correlation  and 
cooperation  of  library  and  school.  - 

The  library  is  the  School's  natural  ally,  its  complement  and  supple- 
ment; both  are  forces  working  to  the  same  end,  acting  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  relation  of  the  public  library  to  the  public  school  also  is  that 
of  a  large  storehouse  to  the  individual  consumer.  If  the  teacher  is 
called  the  builder  of  the  mind,  the  librarian  can  furnish  the  timber  for  its 
building.  And  since  the  library  has  the  goods  to  offer,  it  is  its  duty  to 
seek  its  customers.  For  this  reason,  I  have  always  maintained  that  the 
librarian  has  to  take  the  first  step,  indeed  go  half  way  and  more  than 
that  to  meet  the  teacher  and  his  pupils.  Hence  you  also  can  explain  that 
the  literature  concerning  the  cooperation  of  library  and  school  gives  more 
evidence  of  the  zeal  of  the  librarian  than  that  of  the  teacher.  Teachers 
are  naturally  timid  and  with  their  inborn  modesty  will  not  readily  ask  for 
assistance  at  the  library,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  the  librarian's  duty  to 
make  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  curriculum  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  high  school,  in  order  to  meet  the  first  requirements  of  the  school, 
which  must  consist  in  aiding  the  teacher's  work  in  the  daily  lessons.  The 
teachers  should  draw  from  the  library  all  such  books  as  bear  upon  the 
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lessons  in  hand,  make  their  pupils  early  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
there  is  more  knowledge  to  be  had  from  books  in  general  than  from  the 
text  book  alone.  In  this  manner  at  a  very  early  age,  children  can  be 
taught  that  reading  may  be  made  useful  to  school  work,  which  fact  alone 
will  lead  the  child  to  research,  the  basis  of  true  scholarship.  Under  this 
head  should  also  be  mentioned  early  instruction  in  the  proper  use  of  refer- 
ence books,  dictionaries,  cyclopedias  and  indexes.  This  is  the  first  func- 
tion of  the  library,  to  be  helpful  to  the  public  school  in  its  daily  work. 

The  second  point  under  consideration  must  be  the  united  efforts  of 
library  and  school  to  lead  young  people  to  the  best  reading  matter. 
Here  the  librarian  alone  can  do  but  little.  The  teacher  however  knows 
more  of  the  individual  pupil  in  her  school  than  the  library  official,  who 
only  occasionally  meets  hira  at  the  delivery  desk.  A  word  of  advice  and 
guidince  is  received  with  better  grace  from  the  teacher  than  from  the 
librarian  who,  as  young  people  believe,  has  no  other  duty  than  to  give  them 
what  they  ask  for  without  criticism  or  comment. 

A  great  improvement  in  the  general  character  of  the  reading  of  young 
people  has  taken  place  during  the  past  years  since  the  introduction  of  the 
regents  reading  courses.  I  myself  have  conducted  several  such  classes, 
consisting  of  students  from  our  schools  as  well  as  young  people  from 
our  factories;  and  I  have  found  that  all  of  these  young  people  have  not 
only  been  benefited,  but  have  really  enjoyed  the  good  reading  which  was 
so  brought  before  them.  Whether  the  credits  were  of  some  stimulus  or 
not,  is  materially  indifferent.  The  facts  are  these :  the  young  people  who 
have  read  these  books  together  and  discussed  them,  enjoyed  them;  and 
after  reading  them  a  large  number  have  stated  to  me  that  they  never  sup- 
posed that  good  reading  was  such  pleasant  reading  and  that  hereafter 
they  will  not  read  books  of  any  other  character. 

I  am  also  very  glad  to  see  that  the  regents  have  introduced  a  course 
of  historical  reading,  and  I  do  firmly  believe  that  classes  in  higher  geogra^ 
phy  could  be  formed  and  be  required  to  read  selections  from  the  very 
best  books  of  travel. 

The  school  you  see,  has  the  functions  to  prepare  our  young  people  for 
the  actual  duties  of  life,  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  for  the  high  aspira- 
tion to  an  ideal  manhood.  You  must  admit  that  the  lives  of  noble  men 
inspire  the  average  boy  or  girl  to  emulation,  that  the  reading  of  books 
containing  noble  thought  will  reproduce  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  high  and 
noble  thoughts,  and  noble  thoughts  will  lead  to  acts  unsullied  by  selfish- 
ness, will  give  to  mankind  a  higher  aim  in  life,  and  something  better  to 
strive  for  than  the  almighty  dollar  and  ward    politics.     Good   citizen- 
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>,  noble  manhood  and  womanhood  will  be  the  result  of  such  trftining, 
blessed  will  be  the  teacher  who  has  sown  the  seed  for  such  aspirations, 
'he  next  step  is  obvious;  after  the  teacher  has  made  hei  pupils 
uainted  with  the  fact  that  the  text  book  alone  contains  but  meager  in- 
nation,  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  books  which  bear  on  the  subject 
^t  in  the  class,  some  of  the  pupils  will  voluntarily  read  up  and  prc- 
;  their  lessons  from  outside  sources,  and  in  this  way  the  library  will 
the  teacher's  work.  There  is  one  more  step;  it  is  evident  that  pupils 
tied  in  this  manner  will  be  trained  to  investigate  independently  and 
acquire  that  desire  for  knowledge  which  produces  true  scholarship 
original  research.  This  desire  if  properly  cared  for  will  never  leave 
n,  and  the  school  having  laid  the  foundation,  they  will  continue  to 
rove  themselves  when  their  school  days  are  over, 
ucb  utilization  of  libraries  by  public  schools  is  already  found  in  many 
:es  in  which  there  are  either  pubhc  libraries  or  school  libraries, 
ton  has  recently  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
e  intimate  connection  between  the  public  hbraries  and  the  public 
3ols.  Chicago  makes  it  obligatory  for  public  school  teachers  to  visit 
public  library  with  their  classes  at  least  once  every  term.  The  New 
k  free  circulating  library,  the  libraries  of  Providence,  R,  I.,  Worcester, 
ss.,  Yonkers,  Jamestown,  Glens  Falls,  and  Gloversville  have  well 
uiized  systems  of  cooperation  with  the  schools. 
Wisconsin  which  annually  provides  selected  lists  for  its  school  libraries, 
recently  appointed  a  commission  to  aid  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
public  libraries.  In  their  circular  they  say,  "  There  is  not  only  a 
wing  interest  in  the  foundation  of  free  libraries,  but  a  provision  to 
ce  those  already  established  more  helpful  to  the  public  schools." 
lut  after  all,  no  matter  how  well  selected  the  library  is,  no  matter  how 
!ou5  and  enthusiastic  the  librarian  may  be,  this  alone  will  accomplish 
little.  Success  will  mainly  depend  on  the  part  taken  by  the  superin- 
lent  and  the  teachers  in  this  cooperation  of  school  and  library.  The 
t  work  of  this  kind,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  done  in  Glens  Falls, 
:re  Sup't  Williams  has  planned  a  complete  course  in  literature  and 
ling,  running  through  the  entire  curriculum  of  12  years.  He  insists 
t  pupils  shall  read  good  literature  in  the  schools,  that  good  literature 
II  be  read  to  them  by  their  teachers,  that  they  shall  read  good  litera- 
:  at  home,  that  they  shall  commit  to  memory  and  be  drilled  in  the 
1  delivery  of  selections  from  good  literature.  Permit  me  to  quoie  from 
introduction  to  his  course  in  literature:  "Three  years  experience 
1  the  plan  has  produced  better  results  than  we  expected."    To  his 
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teachers  Sup't  Williams  says, ''  You  can  do  no  more  valuable  work  in 
school  than  to  develop  in  your  pupils  a  love  for  good  reading."  He  also 
stated  to  me  that  he  has  frequently  refused  to  promote  pupils  if  the 
required  amount  of  reading  has  not  been  satisfactorily  done. 

The  method  pursued  by  the  Gloversville  library  is  simply  this :  the 
librarian  attends  teachers  meetings,  visits  the  schools  as  often  as  it  seems 
advisable,  specially  those  rooms  to  which  the  teachers  invite  him,  believ- 
ing that  his  personal  influence  may  do  some  good ;  the  teachers  also  send 
to  the  library  requests  for  books  on  certain  topics,  for  which  the  librarian 
prepares  special  lists ;  the  books  are  then  held  for  the  use  of  the  cjiildren. 
Teachers  are  also  permitted  to  take  a  number  of  books  for  the  use  of 
their  classes,  and  these  books  are  then  circulated  by  the  teachers  just  as 
if  they  formed  a  part  of  the  school  library.  Classes  of  pupils  visit  the 
library  accompanied  by  their  teachers.  During  these  visits,  a  topic  is 
suggested  by  the  teacher  and  the  manner  in  which  information  on  the 
subject  may  be  gained  from  books  contained  in  the  library  is  shown  and 
explained  by  the  librarian,  with  special  attention  to  the  proper  use  of 
indexes,  reference  books  and  catalogues.  While  this  work  was  always 
encouraged  by  the  superintendent  and  he  generally  found  most  of  the 
teachers  willing  to  cooperate,  yet  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  course  in  read- 
ing and  literature  hcis  never  been  included  in  (he  curriculum,  the  work 
probably  lacks  that  strength  and  efficiency  which  it  may  have  in  Glens 
Falls.  Daring  the  school  year  just  closed,  the  57  teachers  employed  in  the 
various  schools  of  Gloversville  have  used  1,200  books,  590  of  which  have 
been  taken  directly  for  their  work,  while  the  pupils  have  drawn  during 
the  same  period  of  time,  in  addition  to  general  reading  matter,  645  vol- 
umes supplementary  to  their  studies. 

As  said  before,  the  success  of  work  of  this  kind  will  simply  depend 
upon  what  use  our  teachers  and  superintendents  will  make  of  the  library. 
I  received  from  time  to  dme  letters  in  which  enthusiastic  librarians  will  ask 
the  question  *'  What  can  I  do  to  rouse  the  teachers'  interest  and  make 
them  less  indifferent  to  the  home  reading  of  their  pupils  and  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  making  the  library  useful  in  their  daily  work  ?  "  My  reply  is, 
try  to  interest  the  superintendent  and  principals ;  and  for  this  reason,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  come  face  to  face  with  the  assembled 
principals  and  superintendents,  the  members  of  this  convocation.  And  I 
would  earnestly  plead  with  you  to  give  to  this  matter  of  cooperation  of 
library  and  school  your  kind  and  serious  attention.  You  will  find  that  a 
word  of  advice  and  guidance  from  you  will  bring  teachers  in  line  in  this 
important  educational  work.     You  will  also  find  that  the  library  officials 
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will  be  ready  to  listen  to  your  advice,  be  grateful  for  your  suggestions  and 
willing  to  cooperate  with  you.  They  will  arrange  their  purchases  of  books 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  their  HbYaries  useful  to  all  classes  and  grades 
of  schools. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  carefully  planned  cooperation  of 
library  and  school  will  enter  upon  the  curricultun  of  every  school,  and 
that  there  shall  be  no  school,  however  small,  in  this  state  without  access 
to  at  least  a  small  library.  In  order  to  bring  this  about,  I  would  humbly 
beseech  you,  and  through  you  the  regents,  that  at  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature  the  University  law  be  so  amended  as  to  include  a  comprehensive 
compulsory  library  law,  similar  to  that  of  New  Hamphshire  (N.  H.  laws 
of  1895,  ch.  118)  with  the  additional  provision  that  wherever  the  amount 
raised  by  tax  does  not  exceed  $io,  or  be  not  sufficient  to  support  even  a 
small  library,  such  school  district  shall  apply  to  the  regents  for  a  traveling 
library.  These  carefully  selected  traveling  libraries  will  become  powerful 
factors  of  public  education  in  the  state  of  New  York.  There  has  been  as 
yet  too  little  appreciation  expressed  for  this  benefaction  introduced  by 
our  friend,  the  honored  secretary  of  the  University,  and  his  efficient  co- 
laborer,  Mr  Eastman,  to  whose  zeal  and  activity  the  schools  as  well  as  the 
libraries  of  the  state  of  New  York  owe  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude. 

I  am  also  gratified  to  see  that  in  the  latest  report  of  the  department  of 
public  instruction,  Sup't  Skinner  calls  attention  to  this  important  coopera- 
tion of  library  and  school.  He  says  ''  When  skilful  teachers  no  longer 
consider  it  their  chief  duty  to  pour  information  into  minds  not  always  re- 
ceptive, but  rather  to  stimulate  and  direct  research  into  the  history  of 
human  experience  and  observation,  to  quicken  perception  and  strengthen 
the  power  to  reason,  then  the  existence  and  character  of  school  libraries 
become  matters  of  very  high  importance." 

With  your  kind  cooperation  and  the  cooperation  of  all  the  teachers  of 
this  land,  the  time  will  come  when  the  schools  will  prepare  our  youth  in 
due  appreciation  of  the  very  best  books,  so  that  every  child  who  leaves  the 
school  will  be  so  imbued  with  the  desire  for  knowledge,  that  after  leaving 
school  he  will  continue  his  studies.  Then  will  the  library  become  the 
true  college,  the  true  university  of  the  people,  and  will,  so  to  say,  supple- 
ment the  work  well  done  in  our  lower  schools. 
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ON  THE  PABT  OF  T^E  SCHOOL. 

BY   SUP'T  JAMES  A.   ESTEE,   GLOVERSVILLE 

The  X  rays  responded  to  the  fiat  "  Let  there  be  light."  During  all  the 
ages  past  they  have  been  literally  a  ''  light  shining  in  darkness  though  the 
darkness  comprehended  it  not."  The  analogy  to  the  public  libraries  of 
the  past  and  present  is  obvious. 

The  Alexandrian  library,  containing  firora  400,000  to  700,000  volumes 
rich  with  the  lore  of  India,  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome,  existed  and  perished 
at  the  hands  of  religious  fanaticism,  while  thousands  living  within  its 
shadow  were  not  the  wiser  nor  the  better  for  its  existence.  The  Pisistra- 
tan  library  of  Athens,  the  Ulpian  library  of  Rome  were  not  in  reality  the  ^ 
property  of  the  populace.  The  fall  of  Constantinople  released  the  art 
and  literature  imprisoned  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  the  intellectual 
and  moral  renaissance  of  the  western  world  with  its  rich  heritage -for  the 
present  age  was  the  result. 

The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  public  libraries  of  the  present  time 
is  a  vaulted  treasure,  accessible  mly  to  the  relatively  few  cultured  minds 
who  have  learned  the  combinations  of  the  safe.  The  value  of  a  public 
library  consists  not  in  its  possession,  but  in  its  use  by  the  public.  What- 
ever of  enjoyment,  refinement,  culture  and  power  it  has  in  the  past  con- 
ferred upon  the  few  is  equally  the  privilege  of  all.  Our  system  of  public 
schools  is  the  only  agency  by  which  the  people  can  be  prepared  to  use 
the  literary  wealth  stored  in  our  libraries,  and  if  the  teachers  are  equal  to 
their  present  opportunities,  an  intellectual  and  moral  awakening  not 
second  to  that  of  the  middle  ages  will  be  the  result.  Until  the  eflfort  has 
been  faithfully  and  persistently  made,  we  shall  never  know  how  much 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  "  spiritualizing  the  lives  of  the  people  " 
by  bringing  them  while  children  in  contact  with  the  best  literature. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  only  a  collegiate  education  could  pre- 
pare a  man  to  appreciate  and  utilize  the  resources  of  the  library,  but 
since  only  a  small  per  cent  of  our  students  ever  enter  college,  we  must 
prepare  them  to  pass  from  the  public  schools  into  the  true  university,  as 
Carlyle  terms  the  library. 

To  accomplish  this  object,  the  students  must  be  taught,  not  only  how 
to  read,  but  what  to  read,  and  to  read,  to  read  till  it  becomes  a  second 
nature,  a  part  of  life.  The  subject  of  English  literature  must  be  placed 
not  at  the  last,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  curriculum  of  studies  and  be 
continaed  throughout  the  entire  course,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
classical  diploma.  The  time  is  short  in  which  to  lay  the  foundation  taste 
of  a  life  time. 
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It  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  have  engaged  in  this  work  that  the 
antidote  for  the  virus  of  immoral  literature  is  prevention.  Pernicious 
books  are  the  food  of  idle  minds  and  find  no  place  where  time,  attention, 
and  interest  are  early  and  healthfully  employed.  Every  valuable  book 
with  which  the  young  become  acquainted  is  an  unchangeable  fiiend 
secured,  and  as  '*  the  mind  sinks  or  rises  to  the  level  of  its  habitual 
society, "  let  the  children  make  fiiends  only  with  those  books  which  com- 
mand their  respect,  and  the  friends  of  their  youth  will  be  the  firiends  of  a 
lifetime.  The  problem  of  correlating  the  schools  and  the  library  can  be 
solved  only  by  so  arranging  and  conducting  the  work  of  the  schools  that 
the  library  becomes  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  every  department.  Out- 
line plans  for  the  study  of  literature  should  be  as  thoughtfully  prepared 
as  are  those  for  nature  work  and  arithmetic.  A  certain  amount  will 
necessarily  be  generalized,  but  a  portion  should  be  specified  and  definite, 
while  the  courses  in  other  subjects  are  such  as  to  make  an  alliance  with 
the  library  necessary.  The  interest  of  the  teachers  must  be  aroused  to 
enthusiasm  and .  every  facility  afforded  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  work.  Above  all  they  must  feel  assured  of  respect  and  encourage- 
ment for  original  devices  and  methods,  and  fiunished  with  ready  informa- 
tion upon  any  subject.  Earnest  teachers  will  eagerly  avail  themselves  of 
library  aids  in  supplementing  their  class  work  pleasantly  and  effectively, 
in  arousing  interest  and  warding  off  apathy  or  indifference  in  their  pupils; 
but,  if  a  teacher  has  no  use  for  the  library  either  in  her  own  interest  or  in 
behalf  of  her  pupils,  evidently  sA^  has  no  call  to  teach. 

Neither  does  this  work  afford  occasion  of  display  for  a  machine  teacher. 
—  for  one  who  worships  system  and  forgets  the  child,  for  it  is  necessary 
to  individualize  the  pupils,  to  study  the  tastes,  environment,  needs  and 
possibilities  of  each.  A  teacher's  success  can  not  be  estimated  by  the 
attitude  of  the  bright  adaptable  pupils  toward  the  subject,  but  by  the 
encouragement  which  she  gives  to  the  indifferent,  by  her  ability  to  create 
a  desire  for  good  reading  where  none  existed  or  where  home  influences 
antagonize  those  of  the  school. 

The  same  winning  tact  which  is  an  indispensable  qualification  of  the 
successful  music  teacher  is  required  in  this  work.  Children  will  read  as 
they  sing,  not  because  compelled  to  do  so,  but  because  it  is  a  privilege 
and  a  delight. 

The  cultivation  of  judgment  and  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  books 
should  characterise  the  entire  course.  No  stereotyped  system  should 
preclude  individual  choice.  A  teacher  should  quote  and  teach  from  her 
favorite  authors.     She  may  ride  her  literary  hobby  if  she  be  so  fortimate 
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as  to  have  a  good  one.  She  will  then  serve  her  pupils  not  by  her  weak- 
ness but  by  her  strength.  Each  pupil  has  a  right  within  limits  of  right 
to  select  those  books  which  are  in  harmony  with  his  natural  tastes  and 
abilities.  The  benefits  derived  from  a  book  or  a  course  of  reading  are 
enhanced  if  the  scholar  be  allowed  the  just  satisfaction  of  having  chosen 
to  read  it.  It  is  a  greater  achievement  to  have  inspired  a  boy  to  choose 
well  for  himself  than  to  have  required  the  reading  of  the  same  or  even 
better. 

A  girl  in  the  sentimental  haze,  when  aU  the  world  is  to  love  or  to  be 
loved  needs  a  sympathetic  hand  to  guide  her  away  from  the  quicksands 
of  those  novels  which  suggest  a  questionable  morality,  but  which  by  some 
strange  freak  of  public  taste  seem  more  acceptable  at  the  present  time 
than  those  which,  like  Black's  Briseus^  furnish  the  required  sentiment  in 
health  giving  purity. 

Beecher  rightly  said  "The  children  are  not  so  much  to  be  taught  as  to 
be  trained."  To  teach  a  child  is  to  give  him  ideas — to  train  him  is  to 
enable  him  to  reduce  those  ideas  to  practice.  This  is  particularly  appli- 
cable to  library  work. 

Children  can  not  be  expected  to  avail  themselves  spontaneously  of 
Hbrary  privileges,  but  they  must  be  trained  for  it  just  as  in  the  lower 
grades  they  are  introduced  to  the  subjects  which  follow  in  the  higher.  In 
the  Gloversville  schools  the  means  employed  for  interesting  the  pupils  in 
library  work  are  as  various  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  teachers  may  devise. 

Supplementary  reading  holds  first  rank  among  the  influences  which  in 
our  schools  lead  up  to  the  use  of  the  library.  For  this  purpose  suitable 
books  are  furnished  by  our  board  of  education  in  sets  of  from  35  to  50 
copies  each,  which  touch  upon  almost  every  range  of  thought  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  pupils.  The  number  of  sets  is  augmented  year  by 
year,  and  by  exchange  among  the  schools,  new  books  and  subjects  are 
constantly  read  and  discussed  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher  in 
regular  class  work.  With  these  are  introduced  books  from  the  library 
suggested  by  the  school  work,  which  are  frequently  used  for  sight  read- 
ing, the  more  difficult  portions  being  read  and  explained  by  the  teachers. 
In  this  way  interest  and  endeavor  are  stimulated  and  the  children  are  led 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  books  which  would  seem  beyond  their  com- 
prehension. 

Imagination  is  the  key  without  which  much  of  the  best  literature  is  a 
sealed  book,  and  the  guidance  and  direction  of  this  faculty  are^a  part  of 
die  early  literature  work.  It  must  be  made  certain  that  the  exercise  of 
die  imagination  does  not  antagonize  absolute  truthfulness.     They  are 
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dements  in  the  chemistry  of  intellect,  and  though  they  may  adhere,  the 
one  must  not  alloy  or  destroy  the  other.  The  failure  of  parents  and 
teachers  to  understand  the  relation  between  the  two,-  has  wrought  con- 
fusion and  terror  to  many  an  innocent  child. 

Encouraged  to  draw  on  his  imagination  for  games  and  amusements, 
he  peoples  his  litde  world  with  brownies  and  animals  of  every  clime, 
but,  a  **  little  older  grown  "  and  condnuing  the  same  mental  process,  he 
is  suddenly  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  parental  justice  for  having  told  an 
Untruth.  The  child  can  not  explain  and  the  parents  fail  to  analyze  or 
comprehend,  and  there  results  a  mysterious  alienation,  all  for  want  of  a 
nicety  of  touch  in  adjusting  the  relationship  between  imagination  and 
truthfulness.  To  correlate  these  is  the  first  responsibility  of  the  teacher 
when  introducing  fiction  to  a  young  child's  mind. 

Recreation  books  are  quite  as  essential  as  are  books  of  instruction  and 
are  fireely  distributed  in  recognition  of  good  conduct  or  tasks  completed. 

School  room  museums  are  second  only  to  supplementary  reading  as  in- 
centives to  the  use  of  the  library.  These  museums  are  furnished  largely 
by  the  children  with  curios  of  all  kinds  brought  from  their  homes  or  lent 
to  them  by  their  friends ;  hence,  they  are  constantly  changing  and  give 
renewed  interest  and  zest  to  the  work  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  They 
include  marine  specimens,  petrified  mosses  and  woods,  curios  of  Japanese 
art,  Chinese  gods,  gold  and  other  ores,  old  coins,  laces,  china,  old  papers 
and  books  representing  some  of  the  earliest  types  of  printing.  Indian  im- 
plements and  foreign  specimens  ad  infinitum.  They  serve  as  so  many  in- 
terrogation points  and  in  classifying  them  and  tracing  them  to  their 
original  homes  in  the  earth,  the  air  or  the  sea,  in  discovering  their  uses  and 
the  country  or  period  to  which  they  belong  a  large  number  of  children's 
books  upon  natural  science,  adventure,  travel  and  history  are  consulted 
and  read  by  the  children.  Their  window  gardens,  insect  collections  and 
well  stocked  aquariums  still  farther  increase  the  demand. 

Frequently  questions  suggested  by  their  nature  or  geography  woik  are 
placed  on  the  board,  and  library  books  bearing  upon  the  subject  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  children.  They  are  shown  how  to  use  the  indexes 
and  readily  learn  to  glean  information  from  books  other  than  their  own 
text  books.  As  an  encouragement  to  home  and  recreation  reading,  in- 
teresting extracts  or  short  stories  are  read  and  commented  upon  by  the 
teachers,  and  the  children  mention  for  the  others  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting books  which  they  have  obtained  from  the  library  and  tell  why 
they  like  them.  Reproduction  exercises  and  reports  upon  their  home 
reading  are  given  whenever  requested.     A  teacher  of  the  fourth  grade 
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States  that  during  the  year  the  number  of  pupils  who  take  books  from  the 
library  has  increased  sixfold,  while  the  reading  of  second  rate  stories  has 
correspondingly  decreased. 

The  demand  for  juvenile  books  which  has  been  created  by  this  feature 
of  the  new  education,  has  resulted  in  large  accessions  to  this  department 
of  literature,  and  the  field  is  wide  and  rich  firom  which  to  choose.  For 
this  reason  the  greater  care  is  necessary  in  selection. 

The  "  goody-goody  "  books  are  not  limited  to  Mark  Twain's  Sunday 
school  library,  they  are  found  among  books  of  science  for  children,  among 
mythological  stories,  children's  classics  and  sometimes  even  in  pseudo- 
temperance  literature.  They  may  apparently  be  all  that  could  be  desired, 
but  recommendation  fails  to  awaken  any  enthusiasm  for  thera  in  the 
miods  of  the  children. 

We  wish  books  which  do  not  preach  but  which  teach  forcibly  and  irre- 
sistably  lessons  in  morality,  each  one  of  which  contributes  something 
towards  the  ultimate  object  of  this  work,  the  building  of  character. 

Only  a  writer  who  loves  children,  some  special  children  perhaps,  as  a 
nucleus  of  the  broader  child  love,  can  enter  the  "holy  of  holies"  of  a 
child's  sympathy  and  affection.  To  compete  successfully  in  the  lists  of 
authorship  for  children,  the  conditions  are  those  required  for  entering  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  One  must  become  as  a  little  child,  must  see  with 
the  eyes  of  children,  hear  with  their  ears,  with  pulses  bounding  with 
their  joy. 

Most  of  the  really  successful  books  for  children  have  been  tried  on 
children  in  the  process  of  their  construction,  have  like  Kingsley's  Water 
babies  or  Little  Lard  Fauntleroy  grown  out  of  child  life. 

Children  of  unvitiated  tastes  are  good  judges  of  literature  for  children, 
and  to  some  degree,  they  may  be  permitted  to  select  for  themselves,  pro- 
vided that  while  young  they  have  none  but  the  safe  and  best  from  which 
to  choose. 

If  each  of  the  primary  principals  of  this  and  other  states  who  have 
had  successful  experience  in  this  work  were  to  furnish  a  list  of  those 
books  which  she  had  used  most  advantageously,  and  from  these  lists,  those 
designated  by  a  consensus  of  favorable  opinion  were  selected,  the  nucleus 
of  a  y^uable  working  library  would  be  formed,  to  which  accretions  would 
be  added  from  year  to  year  by  a  continuation  of  test  plan  and  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest. 

The  custom  of  teaching  memory  gems  firom  standard  authors  is  a  fiiiit- 
fiil  source  rf  library  work,  provided  these  "  gems  "  are  not  separated  from 
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eir  setting.  Preserve  the  association  with  the  author,  the  poem,  tt 
ne  or  the  circumstance,  and  the  gem  will  not  get  lost  but  will  iucrca: 
value  by  leading  to  further  search.  The  extract  from  Hiawatha  affon 
ustration,  where  he 

Leanied  of  ev«T7  bird  ils  laiipii4^,  .  .  . 

Talked  with  Ihem  whene'er  he  mel  them. 

Called  Ihem  Hi&wMha's  chickens. 

In  the  choruses  were  given  the  chirps  and  songs  with  which  Hiawatha 
idcens  answered  his  call  and  the  association  with  the  author  was  pr< 
rved,  whose  portrait  was  before  them  framed  in  dainty  floweis  and  grassi 

the  children.  Pictures  of  the  three  little  children  who  loved  and  wei 
loved  by  Longfellow  were  shown  in  connection  with  the  Children 
ur.  While  cultivating  memory,  the  imagination  and  affections  wei 
rred  and  Longfellow  had  a  permanent  place  in  each  Uttle  heart. 
The  logical  sequence  of  this  exercise  was  witnessed  in  one  of  the  hig 
liool  rooms.  First  was  given  an  illustrated  description  of  Longfellow 
tive  place.  Then  a  biographic  sketch,  followed  by  essays  giving 
itory  of  the  preparation  and  influence  of  his  chief  poems  with  the  obje 
lich  he  had  in  view  in  their  preparation,  and  an  abstract  of  Evang 
e.    Hii  prose  works  were  discussed  and  selections  boza  them  give 

the  other  students.  The  declamations  and  readings  were  from  h 
trks  and  a  box  of  questions  and  comment  was  skilfully  handled  by  oi 

the  students.     A  brief  summary  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  d 
idy  of  his  character  was  illustrated  by  incidents  connected  with  h 
me  and  student  life  and  pubhc  career,  showing  his  heart  kindline 
En  under  unfavorable  or  unjust  criticism. 
In  the  preparation  of  these  and  similar  exercises,  not-only  are  thcworl 

the  author  called  for,  but  works  on  American  literature,  magazii 
ides,  literary  criticism  and  correspondence.  Exhaustive  demands  a 
quently  made  on  the  library  in  similar  studies  of  artists,  statesmen  < 
ettions  of  public  interest.  For  a  time,  declamations  arc  selected  fro 
ipedfied  group  of  authors,  necessitating  at  least  an  inciting  acqnaintam 
th  their  writing,  and  specially  with  "  those  passages  which  ha^e  max 
ne  met)  immortaL" 

They  are  also  frequently  required  to  glean  the  salient  points  firom  niai 
thorities  on  a  given  subject,  and  with  only  a  few  notes  to  guide  ther 
EKDt  an  unwritten  artide  for  rhetorical  exercises,  after  which  the  ■nc^ 
other  students  on  the  same  or  related  subjects  are  given. 
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The  Studies  in  English  reading,  Ene^lish  literature,  composition  and 
rhetoric  are  largely  augmented  by  selections  from  the  library,  and  the 
classes  in  ancient  and  modem  history  by  reference  to  the  different  sources 
of  information  learn  to  weigh  the  value  of  differing  opinions  and  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions  from  contradictory  statements. 

In  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  students  are  in  constant  consulta- 
tion with  the  books  and  periodicals  of  the  library  for  the  latest  opinions 
of  different  authorities  on  the  subjects  under  discussion  and  are  conversant 
with  the  progress  of  scientific  iiivestigations,  inventions  and  discoveries. 

A  lyceum  organized  and  maintained  by  the  high  school  is  also  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  library  and  reading  room  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  presentation  of  its  weekly  programs  and  public  debates. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  methods  employed  for  coordinating  the 
work  of  the  schools  and  the  library.  The  question  becomes  not  how 
may  students  be  induced  to  use  the  library  ?  but  how  would  it  be  possible 
to  prosecute  the  different  departments  of  school  work  without  its  aid  ? 

Our  high  school  students  give  evidence  of  the  effect  of  this  early  train- 
ing in  the  lower  grades.  The  use  of  the  Ubrary  is  growing  perceptibly 
from  year  to  year  and  the  classes  which  now  graduate  from  the  high 
school  are  better  than  ever  before  prepared  to  appreciate,  appro- 
priate and  assimilate  the  advantages  still  open  to  them  in  the  library 
university. 

The  new  education  has  no  more  practical  feature  than  this  training. 
It  brightens  many  homes;  it  forestalls  desultory  reading;  it  gives  to  the 
reading  habit  permanence  and  purpose;  it  lightens  the  tedium  of  class 
work  and  supplements  the  text  books  in  every  department,  and  in  its 
reflex  influence  on  the  teachers  tends  to  broaden  their  intellectual 
horizon. 

It  is  the  most  important  as  it  is  the  most  comprehensive  in  its  results  of 
any  department  of  our  work,  for  the  most  valuable  portion  of  a  man's 
education  will  be  gained  all  through  life  by  what  he  reads.  In  his  later 
experiences  other  subjects  are  discontinued,  the  world  comes  to  be 
bounded  north,  east,  south  and  west  by  the  interests  of  the  counting 
room  or  oflice;  higher  mathematics  has  as  fictitious  a  value  as  the  co- 
cffident  of  x  in  an  indeterminate  equation  and  is  summed  up  in  the 
ledger.  Without  its  higher  significance,  language  comes  to  be  parsed  by 
the  type  writer,  but  if s  the  best  literature  is  the  source  of  his  taste, 
knowledge,  habit  and  desire,  it  is  within  him  a  well  of  water,  vivifying  dl 
the  streams  of  life. 
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HOW  TO  DEVELOP  INTEREST  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

BY  WILLIAM  E.  FOSTER,  PUBLIC  LIBRARIAN,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

In  what  has  already  been  said  this  morning,  the  possibility  of  making 
the  collections  of  books  in  our  public  libraries  an  appreciable  factor  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  community  has  been  sufficiently  shown.  Obviously 
this  will  not  be  the  result,  however,  where  interest  is  absent,  and  where  no 
lines  of  attraction  seem  to  be  operative  between  the  books,  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  readers  on  the  other  hand ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  practical 
question,  for  any  of  you  to  ask  who  find  in  your  own  communities  so 
unfavorable  a  set  of  conditions  as  this,  namely  the  question  which  has 
been  assigned  me  to  speak  upon  —  "  How  to  develop  interest." 

This  language  has  been  chosen  advisedly,  rather  than,  for  instance, 
"  How  to  create  interest ; "  and  my  purpose  therefore  is  to  emphasize  the 
natural  rather  than  artificial  character  of  the  methods  to  be  employed.  In 
other  words,  the  librarian  and  library  committee  who  feel  the  need  of 
greater  progress  in  the  direction  already  indicated  are  not  called  upon  to 
evolve  materials  out  of  nothing.  They  are  rather  to  study  the  resources 
which  they  already  have ;  and,  having  discovered  their  possibilities,  to 
use  them.  I  suppose  that  in  all  intellectual  work,  whether  with  libraries 
or  schools,  something  analogous  to  force  of  gravitation  in  mechanics  is 
constantly  to  be  reckoned  with  and  guarded  against  —  namely,  a  tendency 
to  regard  the  matter  in  an  unintelligent,  mechanical  manner,  scarcely  con- 
ceiving of  the  individual  reader  or  the  individual  book,  but  only  of  them 
both  in  the  mass,  precisely  as  one  would  speak  of  a  thousand  of  brick. 

Now,  the  closer  we  get  to  a  study  of  the  individual,  and  to  a  choice  of 
methods  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  individual —  whether  book  or  man 
—  the  better  we  shall  get  on  in  this  matter.  I  am  convinced  that  too 
many  occasions  for  interesting  our  readers  in  the  contents  of  our  libraries 
slip  past  us  because  we  do  not  thoroughly  know  what  is  in  them.  Take 
this  as  a  concrete  illustration.  A  librarian  of  a  small  library  receives  in 
the  mail  one  morning  a  letter  from  one  of  the  library's  most  freqaent 
benefactors,  which  reads  as  follows :  "  Being  about  to  leave  unexpectedly 
for  Europe  for  an  absence  of  many  months,  I  send  your  library  a  dozen 
volumes  of  recent  essays  which  I  had  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
reading  this  summer  myself."  The  librarian,  giving  a  hurried  glance  at 
the  backs  of  the  books — "Critical  Kit-Kats,"  "Retrospective  reviews," 
etc.  makes  this  mental  comment :  "  Of  course  he  meant  well,  but  there  is 
not  a  single  book  in  the  whole  lot  which  our  readers  will  ever  touch/" 
Three  months  later,  some  one  belonging  to  a  club  which  has  taken    up 
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the  Study  of  Cuba,  states  incidentally  to  the  librarian  that  his  own  part 
in  it  is  to  be  the  poetry  of  Cuba,  on  which  he  has  been  disappointed  to  , 
find  so  little,  adding  that  if  he  could  only  find  something  worth  while  on 
Heredia,  the  greatest  of  the  Cuban  poets,  he  would  feel  a  little  consoled. 
**  Of  course  that  is  out  of  the  question  in  thi^  library,"  he  says,  and  the 
librarian  assents.  After  three  months  more,  as  the  librarian  is  moving 
some  books  from  one  shelf  to  another,  one  of  these  unappreciated 
volumes  of  recent  essays  (Mr  Gosse's  **  Critical  Kit-Kats,")  opens 
unexpectedly,-  and,  still  more  unexpectedly,  lies  open  at  an  extended 
essay  on  Heredia.  Conceive  of  the  librarian's  dismay  at  thus  learning 
that,  quite  unknown  to  him,  the  very  thing  that  had  been  most  wanted 
had  been  in  his  hands  all  the  while. 

Such  an  instance  as  this  is  typical.  It  shows  the  notable  opportunities 
f(»^  developing  and  maintaining  interest  which  are  constantly  slipping 
past,  if  one  has  not  luUy  improved  the  opportunities  existing.  It  shows 
what  delightful  surprises  are  continually  in  store  for  the  librarian  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  able  to  put  his  finger  on  the  very  thing  wanted,  at  the 
very  time  when  it  is  wanted.  Let  me  go  further,  and  say  a  word  in 
regard  to  small  libraries.  Let  not  those  in  charge  of  these  libraries  sup- 
pose that  these  suggestions  are  not  for  them.  If  the  books  are  few,  then 
so  much  more  nearly  can  the  librarian  approach — approach,  I  say — to 
the  always  impossible  standard  of  knowing  them  all — or,  at  least  pluck- 
ing out  the  heart  of  their  mystery.  It  may  be  that  the  library  is  partly 
OMnposed  of  books  no  longer  new.  But  I  know  an  instance  of  a  library 
which  received  a  few  years  ago  the  gift  of  the  George  Philip  **  Atlas  "  of 
the  world,  published  in  London  more  than  40  years  ago.  For  most  pur- 
poses, this  atlas  is  now  entirely  superseded^  but  a  librarian  who  remem- 
bered that  it  was  almost  alone  in  giving  so  full,  almost  lavish,  an  allowance 
of  space  to  some  of  the  smaller  West  India  islands,  was  able  to  dehght  a 
prospective  traveller  bound  for  Trinidad,  by  placing  before  him  that 
i^nd  on  a  larger  scale  than  he  had  dared  to  hope  for. 

Ifi  however,  the  first  requisite  in  developing  interest  is  that  the  libraiian 
shall  know  his  books,  the  second  most  certainly  is  that  he  shall  know  his 
public ;  and  the  library  methods  which  have  a  bearing  on  this  phase  of 
the  subject  are  of  two  kinds  —  the  general  and  the  specific.  Under  the 
head  of  the  general  methods  in  reaching  the  public,  are  to  be  named  the 
catalogue,  the  finding-list,  the  bulletins,  etc. ;  and  the  I'eference  lists, 
whether  monthly,  weekly,  or  daily.  Under  the  head  of  specific  methods 
are  those  which  take  into  account  the  lectures,  concerts,  plays,  ope/as, 
«tc.,  in  the  dty  or  town ;  the  study-clubs,  university  extension  centers, 
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etc. ;  the  relation  of  the  library  to  the  schools,  to  the  natural  history 
museum,  the  art  museum  or  art  school,  the  local  industries,  and  the 
departments  of  the  local  government,  the  press,  etc. ;  also  correspondence 
with  individual  readers;  and  verbal  conversation  with  them  at  the 
information  desk. 

Now  in  looking  at  these  two  groups  of  methods  in  succession,  let  us 
take  iirst  the  more  general  of  the  two,  as  being  that  which  is  capable  of 
being  put  into  operation  at  any  or  all  times,  and  as  not  requiring  the 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  individual  conditions  which  will  come  later 
and  with  fuller  opportunity  for  leisure.  In  the  library,  for  instance,  with 
which  I  am  most  familiar,  it  is  a  part  of  each  morning's  routine  work  to 
post  on  the  bulletin-board  references  to  some  subject  of  current  interest. 

As  an  instance,  during  the  last  week  in  May  the  newspapers  are  occu-   , 
pied  with  the  festivities  connected  with  the  czai^s  coronation.    Such  a 
paragraph,    after  being    cut    from    the  newspaper,  and  mounted,  has, 
entered  below  it,  such  references  as  these : 

For  a  plan  of  the  city  of  Moscow,  see  Reclus's  "  Europe,"  v.  5, 

P-  393-  400.13-5 

Murray's  Handbook  of  Russia. 

A  plan  of  the  Kremlin  and  its  immediate  neighborhood  is  at  p.  335  of 
Prime's  "  From  the  Alhambra  to  the  Kremlin."  406.10 

There  is  a  striking  view  of  the  Kremlin,  from  a  distance,  at  p.  130  of 
C  A.  Stoddard's  "Across  Russia."  4067.40 

The  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  is  shown  in  Scribner's  Monthly,  v.  5, 
p.  669.  054.17.5 

The  crowns  of  the  emperor  and  empress,  respectively,  are  shown  at 
p.  387  of  Jones'  "  Crowns  and  coronations."  8021.48 

The  "  Orloff  diamond  "  of  the  imperial  sceptre  is  described  in  chapter 
10  of  Streetcr's  "  Great  diamonds  of  the  world."  6053.10 

The  coronation  ceremonies  of  1856  are  described  by  Count  Moltke. 
Those  of  1883  are  described  in  the  May  (1896)  Century.      4067.26 

So  frequently  has  it  happened,  from  the  very  first,  that  references 
on  a  subject  like  this  —  of  universal  interest  —  have  only  stimulated 
rather  than  satisfied  the  interest  of  the  public,  that  many  of  these  brief 
lists,  prepared  for  a  daily  reference,  are  developed  into  the  fuller  and 
more  inclusive  lists  for  the  monthly  bulletin. 

The  principle  underlying  this  method  and  similar  methods  is  that, 
^' being  precisely  in  the  line  of  what  is  at  the  time  uppermost  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  public,  it  commends  itself  to  their  notice  with  more  than 
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ordinary  directness."^  While,  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  chances 
might  be  about  one  in  20  that  a  reader  would  make  an  effort  to  take  out 
the  books  on  the  subject  in  question,  under  these  conditions  they  are 
about  one  in  lo,  or  even  one  in  eight.  These  references  are  posted  in  the 
library  in  a  place  where  they  will  necessarily  be  seen  daily  by  a  large 
number  of  readers.  They  are  occasionally  reproduced  in  the  daily  news- 
papers, where  they  come  under  the  eye  of  a  very  much  larger  number  of 
readers;  and  later,  as  already  stated,  are  printed  with  even  fuller  detail, 
in  the  hbrary  bulletin,  which,  going  as  it  does,  into  the  hands  of  many 
school  teachers  and  others  interested  in  directing  the  reading  of  pupils, 
3roung  people  and  others,  greatly  widens  the  circle  of  influence. 

Nevertheless,  widespread  and  effective  as  is  the  influence  thus  secured, 
it  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  more  specific  methods ;  for  other- 
wise the  library's  efforts  are  **  like  using  a  rake  with  teeth  too  far  apart," 
as  I  have  had  occasion  to  express  it  elsewhere.^  I  would  urge  therefore 
that  the  librarian  should  constandy  make  his  conception  of  assistance  to 
readers  so  definite  and  so  specific,  that  in  considering  the  use  possible  to 
any  given  book,  he  shall  think  of  an  individual  reader  rather  than  of  read- 
ers in  the  mass. 

I  have  already  tried  to  meet  one  very  real  objection  which  would  be 
encountered  by  the  small  library  in  endeavoring  to  put  these  principles 
into  practice.  Let  me  touch  on  one  which  would  at  once  present  itself 
to  the  librarian  of  a  larger  library  —  namely  that  as  the  library  grows 
larger,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  even  to  meet  and  speak  with  the 
individual  readers.  This  is  a  very  real  difficulty  and  it  is  one  which  we 
have  successfully  met  in  our  own  case  (the  Providence  public  librar}')  by 
establishing  what  is  known  as  the  information  desk. 

In  this  connection,  we  take  occasion  to  reprint  an  account^  of  the  in- 
formation desk,  prepared  more  than  a  year  ago : 

Information  desk  work  is  a  development ;  not  a  creation  out  of  wholly 
new  materials.  The  underlying  principles  are  familiar  ones  doubtless  in 
most  libraries,  but  the  particular  form  in  which  the  information  desk  has 
developed  in  the  library  with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  has  been  the 
result  of  a  recognition  of  certain  difficulties  and  of  the  effort  to  meet 
them  in  the  most  efiiective  manner.  For  instance,  demands  of  the  same 
kind  which  are  now  brought  to  the  information  desk,  have  from  the  be- 
ginning been  brought  to  the  library ;  but  it  was  formerly  found  that  they 
came  with  a  sort  of  ^'scattering  fire*'  all  along  the  line  of  clerks  who 

•"libraries  and  readers,"  Library  Journal^  3:26,  p.  51. 
*  U.  S.  Com'r  edac  rep't,  1892-^3,  v.  i,  p.  990-91 

s  A  p^)er  before  the  Massachusetts  library  club,  by  the  writer  Oct.  3,  1S94.     It  is 
hoe  reprinted  from  the  Lidrary  journal,  Nov.  1894,  v.  19,  p.  368-70. 
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might  happen  to  be  in  sight,  in  frequent  instances  interfering  materially 
with  the  performance  of  their  routine  work.  It  was  consequently  a  distinct 
gain  to  concentrate  this  upon  one  person  whose  exclusive  duty  it  should 
be  to  supply  this  assistance.  But  not  all  the  questions  which  were  m  the 
minds  of  the  readers  even,  were  asked  imder  the  former  method.  Long 
observation  confirmed  us  in  the  behef  that  many  readers  were  continually 
drifting  in  and  diifting  out  again,  without  venturing  to  bring  their  inquiries 
to  the  notice  of  any  of  the  clerks,  all  of  whom  seemed  absorbed  in  routine 
work.  As  at  present  arranged,  however,  the  position  of  the  information 
desk  is  such  that  it  necessarily  catches  the  eye  of  every  reader  on  enter- 
ing, and  the  cordial,  interested  reception  which  he  receives  almost  invari 
ably  emboldens  him  to  make  known  his  wants. 

In  establishing  buch  a  department  in  a  library  certain  precautions  need 
to  be  kept  in  mind.  First,  it  would  be  obviously  unfortunate  if  it  should 
be  interpreted  as  a  proclamation  of  ability  to  answer  any  and  aU  ques- 
tions. It  is  rather  a  tender  of  willingness  to  go  as  far  in  this  direction  as 
may  be  found  possible.  In  our  case  we  estimated  at  the  beginning  that 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  questions  would  probably  be  found  insoluble,  an 
estimate  which  has  proved  to  be  ludicrously  in  excess  of  the  true  amount. 
Secondly,  it  would  be  a  most  tmfortunate  result  of  this  concentration  upon 
a  single  clerk  if  it  should  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  work  an  un- 
wonted or  unfamiliar  one  to  the  remainder  of  the  staff—  a  difficulty  that 
would  settle  itself,  however,  by  the  necessity  in  every  library  of  providing 
substitutes  for  the  regular  clerk  at  meal  times,  or  during  iUness,  or  when 
called  away  from  the  desk  for  a  longer  search  than  usual,  or  when  a 
'Mine''  of  applicants  forms  at  the  desk,  requiring  reinforcements  to  attend 
to  them  And,  conversely,  it  would  be  equally  unfortunate  if  there  should 
be  any  possibility  that  questions  should  be  answered  by  those  incompe- 
tent to  do  so.  One  of  the  first  requisites,  in  fact,  in  connection  with  this 
work,  is  the  recognition  of  one's  limitations,  so  that  the  light  which  one 
may  be  trying  to  furnish  may  not  prove  to  be  darkness.  There  must  be 
a  distinct  understanding  among  all  the  members  of  the  force  on  this  point, 
so  that  a  question  recognized  as  **  beyond  the  depth  "  of  the  one  to  whom 
it  may  chance  to  be  brought  may  be  appealed  to  a  higher  or  still  higher 
authority  —  to  some  one  outside  the  library  if  need  be.  Once  more,  it 
would  be  unfortunate  it  the  effect  of  this  feature  should  be  to  encourage 
laziness  in  the  reader.  There  is»  however,  no  inherent  reason  why  it 
should  do  so,  and  if  the  aim  of  the  clerk  in  charge  shall  be,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  **lielp  readers  to  help  themselves,"  initiating  them  into  the  use  of 
reference  books  and  of  cataloguing  helps,  it  will  not  have  this  re>ult. 

The  demands  which  concentrate  on  such  a  point  show  a  strikingly 
wide  rduge,  from  asking  for  a  time-table  of  Boston  trains,  to  verifying  the 
titles  of  books  blindly  named  in  17th  century  wills,  in  connection  with 
the  printing  of  early  records.  Much  use  of  the  mails  is  involved,  queries 
being  thus  received  and  also  answered,  both  in  the  case  of  resident  and 
non-resident  inquirers.  A  part  of  the  benefit  of  such  a  desk  is,  of  course, 
in  serving  as  a  "  steerer "  to  the  reader  visiting  the  library  for  the  first 
time,  attracting  his  eye  at  first,  referring  him  to  the  registration  desk,  to 
obtain  a  card,  with  the  invitation  to  come  back  afterwards  for  assistance 
in  connection  with  the  catalogues,  etc.  An  even  greater  benefit  is  per- 
haps that  of  breaking  into  the  aimless  attitude  often  characterizing  a 
visitor,  and,  by  answering  questions  in  regard  to  the  best  books  on  a  sub- 
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jecty  or  the  best  edition  of  an  author,  getting  a  reader  started  on  a  course 
where  genuine  interest  compels  his  continuance.  ISor  is  there  less  differ- 
ence in  the  extent  to  which  the  information  sought  is  readily  found,  or 
the  reverse  While  in  some  cases  it  is  contained  in  some  one  of  those 
indispensable  tools  which  such  a  desk  should  have  within  reach,  in  other 
cases  it  is  to  be  had  only  by  going  outside  the  limits  of  the  library  itself, 
in  some  book  to  be  obtained  either  by  purchase^  gift,  or  temporary  loan 
from  some  other  library.  Much  of  the  work  of  such  a  desk  results  in  this 
way,  and  thus  performs  the  additional  service  of  indicating  some  of  the 
library's  weak  spots.  An  important  share  of  the  time  of  such  a  desk  is 
occupied  with  more  extended/  lists  of  references,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
the  daily  or  weekly  lists  on  current  subjects,  or  diose  prepared  from  time 
to  time  for  study  clubs  or  other  classes.  In  general,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  a  question  on  a  current  topic,  asked  by  one  reader,  will  be  worth 
answering  m  such  a  form  as  to  serve  for  other  readers  who  may  subse- 
quently ask  it.  It  is  true  that,  for  the  clerk  regularly  at  the  desk,  the  in- 
voluntary action  of  the  mind  soon  comes  to  serve  the  purpose  of  mentally 
**  pigeon-holing  "  the  mformation ;  yet,  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  temporarily  fill  the  place,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  put  down  in 
black  and  white  the  most  of  what  is  found  by  searching,  in  this  connec- 
tion some  soft  of  alphabetical  index  to  the  materials  accumulated  will  be 
found  almost  inevitable,  even  it  so  planned  as  to  avoid  duplicating  the 
various  published  helps  of  the  Poole's  Index  type. 

Such  a  point  in  a  library  will  be  found  to  have  many  lines  of  con- 
nection with  important  and  even  widely  separated  fields.  Besides  those 
represented  by  the  schools,  university  extension  centers,  -and  study  'clubs, 
some  of  the  most  obvious  are  the  local  industries,  the  local  newspaper 
offices,  the  more  advanced  researches  prosecuted  by  scholars  either  within 
or  outside  the  local  community,  etc.  It  is  obvious  that  work  of  this  kind 
will  have  an  importatit  bearing  on  the  library's  collection  of  reference- 
books,  necessitating  the  strengthening  of  the  latter  wherever  a  need  is 
found  to  exi>t. 

Some  indispensable  requibiies  in  connection  with  any  individual  who 
fills  the  position  should  be  named.     First,  a  marked  facility,  not  only  in 
"tracing,"  but  in  ** pigeon-holing"  the  materials  of  a  subject.     Not  infre- 
quently some  of  the  most  signal  successes  in  answering  an  inquiry  are  by 
the  use  of  what  had  been  incidently  observed  when  looking  for  some- 
thing else,  but  now  remembered  to  good  purpose.     Second,  an  invincible 
hunger  for  thoroughness.     The  point  of  view  of  the  true  searcher  is  that 
one  can  never  come  to  the  end  of  a  subject.     Third,  a  sort  ot  sixth  sense 
for  accuracy.      Fourth,  unbounded  tact.      Information  and   assistance 
should  be  supplied  where  obviously  desired,  but  if  Mr  Lowell  should 
make  application,  he  would  not  be  met  with  officious   instruction    or 
explanations,   but  the  information    desk  would   be   merely   a    channel 
through  which  he  would  obtain  the  books  of  wnich  he  would  be  the  best 
judge.     Tact  also  will  enable  a  clerk  at  this  post  to  keep  steadily  at  work 
on  the  business  in  hand,  and  yet  to  keep  an  eye  out,  so  to  speak,  for  all 
casual  readers,  to  see  that  they  do  not  mi.^s  the  advantage  here  10  be 
gained.     Lastly,  there  must  be  an  utter  absence  of  the  perfunctory  spirit. 
Here,  as  everywhere,  work  which  is  done  from  a  love  of  the  work  counts 
for  mo^t.     Not  a  little  of  the  value  of  the  service  tendered  at  this  desk 
is  due  to  the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter — the  bright  face  of  the  attend- 
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ant  in  welcoming  the  inquirer,  the  evident  and  hearty  intef-est  with  which 
the  subject  is  taken  up,  and  the  quiet  hospitality  which  puts  the  timid 
reader  at  his  ease. 

It  remains  to  say  ai  few  words  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  pubHc ' 
towards  such  help.     The  first  and  most  emphatic  feeling  is  probably  that 
'of  surprise  that  the  library  should  aim  to  supply  help  of  so  definite  and 
comprehensive  a  nature.     This  initial  surprise  over,  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
constantly  increasing  utilization  of  the  facilities  afforded.     The  reason- 
ableness of  the  average  reader  is  another  interesting  fact.     When  the 
information  desk  was  first  established  in  the  library  which  I  represent,  it 
was  more  than  once  remarked :     *'  What  )a  lot  of  foolish  questions  you 
are  going  to  have  brought  to  you*"    But  these  anticipations  have  been 
strikingly  wide  of  the  mark,  and  nothing  is  so  exceptional  as  a  question 
of  that  nature.     Sometimes,  indeed,  one  has  seemed  to  be  coniing  to  the 
surface,  as  when  the  question  was  asked  —  how  many  toothpicks  are 
annually  exported  from  this  countr}'  ?  but  a  few  mon^ents'  conversation 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  inquirer  was  a  lumber  dealer,  and  that  the  in- 
quiry was  exactly  in  the  line  of  his  business.     Another  constant  feature  is 
the  gratitude  of  the  public.     It  has  been  repeatedly  the  case  that  the 
inquirer  has  ii^ished  to  pay  for  the  service  rendered.     It  has  then  been 
necessary  to  explain  that  there  would  be  no  more  appropriateness  in  tak- 
ing money  for  this  service  than  for  the  issue  of  a  book  at  the  delivery 
desk.     One  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  library  as  the 
other.     Sometimes,  indeed,  as  was  the  case  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  grateful 
inquirer,  determined  not  to  be  baffled,  declares  that  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  his  sending  his  check  to  the  treasurer,  "for  the  general  uses  of 
the  library,"  and  does  send  it. 

Work  of  this  kind  is  constantly  developing  in  usefulness  and  scope,  and 
it  would  be  hazardous  to  set  limits  to  its  possibilities  in  the  future. 

But  the  view  which  has  just  been  presented  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
information  desk  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 

The  personal  contact  of  the  library  officer  with  the  individual  reader  is 
still  needed  after  all  else  has  been  said  and  done.  *  In  the  word  "vital,'* 
indeed,  is  the  essence  of  the  whole  problem.  It  is  not  merely  *■  the 
precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit,"^  coming  in  contact  with  the  human 
lives  represented  in  the  readers  of  the  books,  but  it  is  this  contact  brought 
about  through  the  intervention  of  a  human  life  and  human  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  library  officer.  The  library,  in  brief,  at  the  point  where  it 
introduces  the  reader  to  the  books  must  present  a  vital,  not  a  mechanical 
aspect. 

It  is  entirely  true  that  when  in  189 1  the  feature  of  an  information  desk 
was  introduced  in  this  library,  it  was  thought  of  chiefly  from  the  side  of 
its  possible  usefulness,  in  the  field  of  **  the  literature  of  knowledge,"  In 
that  field  indeed,  it  has  been  useful  and  effective  far  beyond  the  expecta- 
tions entertained  in  regard  to  it ;  but  it  is  an  instructive  fact  that,  more 
and  more,  its  beneficent  agency,  in  the  field  of  "  the  literature  of  power  " 
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is  coming  to  be  recognized.    It  is  along  this  line  indeed  that  the  library's 
strongest  possibilities  for  usefulness  lie  in  the  futtire. 

Again  the  consideration  of  specific  methods  must  take  into  account  not 
merely  tiie  separate  individuals,  but  the  aggregations  of  these  individuals 
in  the  shape  of  clubs,  of  schools,  colleges,  etc. ;  of  persons  engaged  in 
manufacturing,  in  the  local  industries;  of  persons  interested,  we  will  say, 
in  the  bicycle,  the  camera,  in  wood-carving,  or  in  some  other  nucleus  of 
interest  and  study.  Is  it  among  the  possibilities  ithat  these  interests, 
innumerable  and  widely  varied  as  they  are,  should  not  be  connected  by 
lines  of  interest  with  the  contents  of  the  library's  collection  of  books  ? 
It  is  incredible.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  librarian  should 
know  his  collection  thoroughly,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  bear  where  it  is 
needed.  Indeed,  one  of  the  first  things  which  a  librarian,  on  going  into 
a  new  place,  should  address  himself  to  the  study  of,  is  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  complex  organization  of  his  community.  The  direc- 
tory will  give  him  a  starting  point,  with  its  list  of  societies,  organizations, 
etc.,  public  or  semi-public.  But  this  will  only  serve  to  start  him  on  the 
process,  acquaintance  with  members  of  one  organization  leading  to  an 
incidental  mention  of  some  other  and  less  public  organization,  and  so  on, 
imtil  he  has  an  approximately  complete  record  of  them  all,  alphabetically 
filed.  He  should  then  provide  a  "  registry-book,"  in  which,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  all  the  local  study-clubs  (debating  societies,  university 
extension  centers,  reading-circles,  etc.)  shall  have  an  opporttmity  to 
register  their  subjects  for  the  coming  season.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  notice  with  how  much  regret  the  librarian  would  find  that  he 
had  failed  to  supply  the  one  thing  most  desired,  from  failure  to  know 
die  contents  of  the  book ;  but  it  would  be  an  almost  equal  source  of 
regret  if  he  **  fafled  to  connect "  solely  firom  failure  to  know  what  little 
knot  of  students  wanted  the  material.  So  that  if  he  has  observed  in  the 
Engineering  magazine  in  1895,  for  instance,  Mr  Gilbert's  interesting 
illustrated  article  on  "  The  architecture  of  railway  stations,"  it  would  be  a 
pity  not  to  be  ready  to  supply  a  guide  to  that  when  the  local  high  school 
debiting  society  reaches  the  question  of  **  Railway  stations  and  their 
surroundings." 

In  more  than  one  locality,  scattered  throughout  New  England  and 
New  York,  the  local  public  library  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the 
natural  local  center  of  the  community,  around  which  revolve  the  local 
studies,  the  local  industries,  and  all  the  various  local  interests  of  the  town 
or  village.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  home  of  the  local  historical  or 
antiquarian  society;  here  also  is  the  home  of  the  local  camera  club;  of 
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istory  society}  of  the  schoohnastexs'  club,  etc    Why  is  t 

those  in  charge  of  the  library  have  so  thoroughly  real 
in  a  community  the  interests  of  all  arc  the  interests  of  e 
Ic  this  is  true  of  other  institutions  as  related  to  each  oth< 
.1  history  museum,  for  instance,  as  related  to  the  pu 
there  is  no  one  of  them  on  which  the  lines  of  interest 
nverge  from  all  the  others  —  as  "all  roads  lead  to  Rome 

with  the  public  library.  The  town  of  Brookline,  Mas: 
lotable  Instance  of  this.  It  is  a  commimity  of  about  15. 
5t  entirely  surrounded  by  the  city  of  Boston.  Gradu 
Ku  up  around  its  public  library  {which  now  has  about  40. 
:ombination  of  almost  all  the  systematic  joint  study  1 
n  the  place.  The  Brookline  education  society,  which  b 
here,  has  among  its  sections  one  each  on  music,  child  sti 
ng,  etc. 

le  more  point  of  view  from  which  I  would  like  to  tc 
s  subject,  namely,  the  steps  preceding  the  opening  of 
,  taken  in  preparation  for  the  opening  of  one.  How  5 
op  interest  in  the  community  under  these  conditions  f  I 
is  how  most  effectively  to  place  before  the  community 
if  such  an  institution,  still  largely  an  unknown  instituiiot 
:he  community.     Obviously,  in  thus  proceeding  from 

unknown,  all  possible  agencies  should  be  utilized  wl 
make  the  matter  real  to  the  people.  If  a  public  meetin 
lost  certainly  any  speaker  from  abroad  who  is  to  addres 
le  who  has  been  in  vital  contact  with  the  beneficent 

well-directed  public  library  and  can  speak  feelingly 
id  experience  with  it.     Both  "sides"  of  this  experience 
uld  be  represented,  if  possible,  in  such  a  showing  as  I 
,-,  It  will  be  well  to  hear,  under  such  circumstances,  not  < 
irian  of  a  library  which  has  been  making  a  place  for  itse 

of  a  community,  but  from  some  beneficiary  of  the  libra 
some  teacher,  for  instance,  who  can  s|ieak  from  experiei 
f  what  the  library  has  aimed  to  accomplish,  but  of  wha 
Lccomplished  in  his  own  experience  time  and  time  again. 
mmunity,  moreover,  where  no  public  library  has  as  yet  t 
here  are  at  least  many  chances  that  it  will  contain  si 
hether  teachers  or  others — who,  having  been  accustoi 
he  benefits  ol  a  public  library,  tan  speak  feelingly  of 
experienced  on  coming  10  a  new  community  where  n 
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exists.  Such  public  spirited  citizens  wiU  be  among  the  best  and  most 
effective  missionaries  of  the  new  movement.  Your  community  more- 
over will  constitute  a  rather  marked  exception  to  communities  generally 
if  you  do  not  find  the  local  press  ready  and  willing  to  cooperate  in  all 
these  measures,  and  to  open  its  columns  to  testimonies  such  as  I  have 
instanced. 

Lastly^  care  and  judicious  $ittention  will  be  needed  when  the  library  is 
fairly  opened  and  during  the  first  few  months  of  its  operation,  until,  in 
short,  it  is  well  past  what  may  be  called  the  "  broken  reed  and  smoking 
flax  "  period.  If  I  were  to  be  asked  what  is  the  most  firequent  occasion 
for  &ilure  or  flagging  of  interest  here,  I  should  reply,  ^*  The  too  common 
practice  of  building  and  equipping  the  library  first,  and  engaging  the 
hbiarian  second;  "  and  thus  relying  upon  the  books,  unaided,  to  present 
their  effective  influence  upon  the  community.  No  mistake  could  be 
greater,  as  may  be  seen  from  those  instances  in  which  the  well  directed 
e£EKtiveness  of  the  librarian's  personality  has  counted  for  so  much.  At 
the  outset,  when  novelty  is  a  leading  motive,  much  reliance  may  ap- 
propriately be  had  on  the  firesh  interest  of  current  periodicals,  and  of  the 
latest  published  books;  but  a  library  which  should  remain  indefinitely  in 
this  stage,  as  a  chronic  condition,  would  be  like  a  child  who  has  grown 
into  manhood  without  abandoning  his  childish  toys.  Novelty,  recreation^ 
seiviceabieness,  these  three — all  these  are  legitimate  and  appropriate 
aims^  at  some  time  in  the  development  of  a  public  library,  but  the  third 
has  a  potency,  in  establishing  the  library  in  the  deep  afiections  of  the 
community,  to  which  the  other  two  can  never  approach.  At  the  end  of 
10  years  it  will  be  not  so  much  the  number  of  people  whom  the  Ubrary's 
books  have  amused,  as  those  who  have  found  it  capable  of  rendering 
them  a  real  and  most  appreciated  service,  to  which  its  officers  will  look 
with  pleasure  and  satisfacdon. 

It  is  sometimes  a  help  to  the  understanding  of  an  institution  to  resort 
to  analogy ;  and  to  say  that  in  character  or  aim  A  is  analogous  to  B. 
There  is  however  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  selecting  any  other  institution  as 
one  whose  analogy  the  public  library  may  be  said  to  follow.  We  may 
turn,  and  naturally  do  turn,  to  the  public  schools,  and  we  find  in  both,  as 
common  aims,  a  distinct  educational  purpose.  Both  also  are  free,  as  well 
as  educational.  But  the  public  school  is  for  but  one  portion  of  the  com- 
mooity — the  younger  portion,  while  the  public  library  is  for  all —  young 
as  well  as  old  —  for  those  of  limited  knowledge  and  the  more  learned 
and  accomplished  alike.  The  public  park  suggests  itself  as  analogous,  but 
there  are  large  portions  of  the  community  who  not  only  do  not  use  the 
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t  have  no  desire  to  do  so.  Moreover,  while  the  general  tendei 
system  is  towards  the  better  sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  i 
distinctly  uppermost  in  the  provision  of  the  park*  for  the  peo 
ion ;  and  in  this  it  differs  from  the  public  library,  where  recr 
s  a  decidedly  subordinate  place.  There  ii  perhaps  a  do 
D  the  case  of  the  art  museum.  Some  element  of  entertainm 
dly  enters  —  and  most  properly  —  into  the  underlying  purp< 
museum,  just  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  public  library,  but 
ant  idea  is  that  of  advancing  the  intellectual  life  of  the  cc 
Both  are  among  the  great  civilizing  forces  of  our  time,  the 
as  containing  within  itself  that  which  is  best  of  the  art  of 
1  the  public  library  that  which  is  best  of  the  literature  of 
nd  yet,  while  the  public  library  is  invariably  free  to  the  pub 
useum  is  so,  as  yet,  only  in  exceptional  instances.  And  so  i 
ilso  fails  to  hold  entirely  good.  The  tnith  is  —  and  it  is  a  s6 
nony  to  the  universality  of  the  public  libraiy's  influence  —  t 
eneris,  and  stands  alone  in  the  extent  to  which  it  concentra 
If  the  lines  of  interest  from  all  other  centers  of 'interest  in 
ty.  There  is  then  a  failure  somewhere  if  those  in  charge  o 
:ognize  these  possibilities  and  not  merely  develop  but  maint 
;st  of  the  entire  community  in  its  contents.  Counsel  for 
in  this  matter  must,  one  might  almost  say,  begin  and  end  n 
ly  your  books  until  you  know  the  secrets  of  their  contei 
ir  community  until  you  are  sure  that  you  know  its  needs,  ir 
ind  collectively.  Above  all,  study  to  see  that  the  right  rea 
ie  right  book,  and  that  the  right  book  gets  into  the  hands  of 
ler. 

Discussion 

Emogene  Hazeltine  —  In  an  early  volume  of  St  Nuhi 
1  picture  of  a  pro<;ession  of  school -children  marching  in  cl 
trying  books  and  slates.  This  picture  is  not  large  but  it  rev< 
ictive  an  array  that  is  apparently  endless,  and  in  its  suggest 
derful  power,  showing  as  it  does  most  effi;ctively  the  number ; 
if  the  school  children  of  this  country.  The  illustration  repres( 
s  constant.     But  you  and  I  know  that  in  reality  there  are  m. 

this  procession  ;  that  whole  bands  are  being  discharged  in  sc 
to  join  the  great  company  of  working  people,  that  individi 

all  along  the  line  for  this  cause  or  that,  while  there  are  m 
ly  abandon  keeping  pace  with  their  comrades  from  sheer  n 
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of  awakened  interest,  that  comparatively  few  reach  the  high  school,  and 
fewer  yet  enter  the  colleges  and  universUies. 

Teachers  and  schools  do  not  and  can  not  supply  complete  educational 
advantages.  It  is  here  that  the  library  and  the  librarian  come  to  aid  the 
teacher  and  supplement  the  work  of  the  school.  The  correlation  of 
school  and  library  has  been  ably  shown,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  I 
should  dwell  longer  on  this  point,  except  to  say  that  the  sooner  the  child 
Icams  the  way  to  the  library  and  is  taught  the  use  of  it  by  the  librarian  or 
an  assistant  in  sympathy  with  children,  the  more  incentive  there  is  for 
good  school  work.  The  young  people  gain  a  knowledge  of  books  as  a 
whole,  not  the  fragments  that  they  find  in  their  text  books,  and  the  true 
students  among  them  are  thoroughly  roused  and  inspired  to  future  study. 
The  scholar  that  is  indifferent  and  goes  to  school  only  under  compulsion 
and  hopes  to  get  out  of  it  the  easiest  way,  finds  that  he  has  many  a  com- 
panion and  friend  in  the  books  at  the  library.  Best  of  all,  those  that  must 
become  wage  earners  at  no  distant  day  have  learned  the  way  of  self  in- 
struction. 

The  free  library  is  the  people's  university.  It  is  the  librarian's  work  to 
bring  the  people  to  this  university  and  to  show  them  their  inheritance. 
The  librarian,  as  has  been  said,  must  know  his  community.  He  must 
lead  in  its  ways  and  unfold  to  the  people  other  lines  of  thought  and  raise 
them  above  themselves.  If  it  is  a  manufacturing  community  in  which  he 
is  working,  books  must  be  supplied  concerning  manufactures,  books  on 
textile  &brics,  books  giving  designs  and  color  values  as  well  as  books  on 
machines ;  if  it  is  an  iron  region,  books  must  be  provided  on  the  iron  and 
steel  industries,  not  only  technical  books  ^or  those  far  advanced  in  their 
profession,  but  books  for  beginners,  that  the  boys  who  enter  the  mills  at 
an  early  age  may  study  and  learn  to  be  superintendents,  leaders  in  their 
departments ;  books  on  shoemaking  and  leather  must  have  their  place  in 
the  Ubrary  if  it  is  a  shoe  manufacturing  district ;  if  it  is  a  literary  com- 
munity, books  must  be  supplied  on  subjects  tliat  lead  out  in  literature,  in 
art,  in  music. 

More  than  supplying  the  books  for  the  community,  the  librarian  must 
bring  the  people  to  the  library.  As  has  been  said,  he  must  not  wait  for 
the  people  to  come  to  him,  he  must  prove  to  them  that  it  is  their  property 
and  for  their  use.  Personal  work  must  be  done,  and  till  the  city  becomes 
too  large,  much  can  be  done  if  the  librarian  is  willing  to  go  out  among 
the  people.  He  must  be  willing  to  be  stopped  on  the  street  and  asked 
whether  he  has  such  and  such  a  book.  We  hardly  expect  a  merchant  to 
be  stopped  and  asked  if  he  has  goods  of  such  a  character  and  how  much 
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it  is  a  yard,  but  the  librarian  must  expect  it.     He  must  know  his  books. 

Somebody  will  ask,  "  If  I  come  to  the  library  will  you  give  me  ^'s 

book  on  birds?"  "I  am  sorry,  but  we  have  not  that  book;  however,  if 
you  will  come  I  will  give  you  something  that  will  answer  your  purpose 
just  as  well "  or  "  We  have  that  book  and  if  you  will  come  I  will  get  it 
for  you."  When  the  artisan  who  is  laboring  with  a  gang  of  workmen 
finds  trouble  with  a  tall  chimney  that  he  is  building  and,  leavmg  work 
and  workmen,  comes  to  the  library  to  see  if  he  can  find  a  book  on  the 
subject  of  drafts  in  tall  chimneys,  special  pains  must  be  taken  that  he 
shall  find  what  he  wishes  without  loss  of  time.  The  house  painter  who 
comes  to  find  a  book  on  color  that  he  may  know  how  better  to  combine 
his  colors,  or  the  one  who  wishes  to  know  a  few  more  designs  for  sign 
painting,  must  have  special  attention.  The  merchant  who  wishes  to  do 
artistic  advertising  can  be  helped  with  the  plates  of  Scotch  plaids  that  he 
may  advertise  plaids  by  their  proper  names,  and  with  other  things  in  his- 
line.  Then  there  are  the  masses,  people  who  do  not  wish  help  in  any 
special  direction  but  who  need  culture,  who  need  to  be  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  what  there  is  in  the  fulness  of  life  for  them.  These  must 
be  awakened. 

And  how  shall  we  awake*  nterest  in  the  community  ?  How  shall  we 
bnng  to  people  this  knowledge  of  their  needs  ?  for  alas,  feW  people  know 
that  they  need  what  we  have  for  them.  First,  we  depend  on  the  school 
children.  We  work  with  them  personally,  and  the  next  generation  is 
coming  without  very  much  urging.  But  in  the  present  generation  the 
children  will  bring  their  parents.  Many  a  time  a  father  comes  to  the 
library  and  says,  "  My  boy  has  had  books  here  and  I  would  like  some 
for  myself."  Or  a  mother  says,  '<  My  daughter  or  son  has  had  books;  can 
I  not  get  some  for  mj^elf  ?"  We  depend  much  upon  the  children  to 
interest  and  lead  the  parents,  so  that  we  can  truly  say  the  child  is  father 
of  the  man. 

In  smaller  libraries  we  depend  on  the  local  papers.  If  necessary  we  do 
our  own  reportorial  work,  writing  up  our  books  for  the  news  columns. 
If  we  have  not  many  new  books  to  offer  fix)m  time  to  time  we  write  up 
our  old  ones,  books  of  travel,  delightful  summer  journeys  or  European 
trips;  books  dealing  with  topics  of  the  day,  Cuba,  money,  politics ;  books 
on  birds,  or  flowers;  anything  that  we  think  may  interest  and  reach  some 
one.    The  papers  are  always  glad  to  help. 

Many  lines  of  industry  are  represented  in  our  busy  manufacturing  city. 
Because  I  can  not  go  personally  to  the  factories,  as  I  can  to  the  schools 
and  meet  the  operatives,  cards  gi\dng  information  concerning  the  libraiy 
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are  posted  in  conspicuous  places  throughout  the  mills.  In  headlines  of 
black  and  red  we  tell  them  that  the  library  is  for  them,  that  we  have  books 
for  recreation,  books  on  their  special  subject,  and  that  we  have  a  free  art 
gallery.  These  cards  of  information  are  also  in  the  post  office  and  in  the 
hotels. 

When  study  clubs,  or  university  extension  centers  are  organized,  we 
make  it  a  point  to  meet  once  with  them  and  bid  them  welcome  to  all  that 
we  have ;  frequently  we  order  special  books  for  them,  if  we  have  not  what 
is  needed  for  iheir  work.  We  give  to  each  member  preparing  a  paper 
special  help  in  the  use  of  magazine  indexes,  and  other  reference  books. 

Then  we  arrange  for  special  attractions.  We  have  an  art  gallery,  not 
large  but  well  selected,  which  is  always  a  source  of  interest,  and  helps  very 
much  in  bringing  the  people  to  us.  In  May  we  had  on  exhibition  for  two 
weeks  the  water  color  collection  of  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  which  brought 
3600  people  to  the  library.  It  was  a  great  inspiration  to  artists  and 
awakened  interest  in  many  directions.  At  the  time,  we  kept  in  a  special 
case,  free  of  access,  books  on  art,  color,  designs,  etc.,  also  books  on  Hol- 
land, Venice  and  Constantinople,  for  the  paintings  were  'sketches  from 
these  countries,  and  many  made  selections  from  this  case  for  their  home 
reading.  With  the  collection  came  a  large  and  artistic  signboard,  of 
which  several  sign  painters  of  the  city  took  special  note.  During  the 
winter,  several  young  men  had  read  and  exammed  all  that  we  had  on 
architecture;  they  came  many  times  to  study  the  wonderful  archi- 
tectural effects  that  Mr  Smith  gives  in  his  pictures;  mosques  with 
all  their  details,  Venetian  palaces,  the  perspective  of  the  canals,  the  towers 
and  buildings  of  Holland.  We  are  planning  to  circulate  pictures,  as  they 
do  in  other  libraries,  among  the  schools  and  among  people  that  have  very 
little  in  their  homes.  We  already  circulate  copy  plates  for  the  artist, 
doing  all  that  we  can  for  art  because  of  our  gallery. 

So  I  might  enumerate  numerous  ways  that  we  have  of  arousing  inter- 
est The  possibilities  of  a  library  are  excellent.  The  opportunities  of  a 
librarian  are  unspeakable.  It  is  missionary  work ;  it  is  as  truly  missionary 
work  as  anything  that  has  ever  been  undertaken  and,  were  there  time,  I 
could  tell  you  how  librarians  are  trying  to  be  foreign  missionaries,  not  to 
other  countries  but  to  communities  near  them. 

This  afternoon  you  have  a  study  of  ways  and  means  whereby  city  and 
union  school  systems  can  relieve  rural  schools.  Librarians  are  studying 
that  qaesuon  too.  How  can  a  larger  library  aid  a  smaller  one  ?  in  buy- 
ing and  selecting  books,  and  in  placing  those  books  properly  in  the 
Ubrary.    There  is  a  neighborhood  cooperation  among  the  libraries  like 
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you  are  trying  to  have  among  the  schools.  Personal  aid 
the  hbrarian  of  the  larger  library  to  the  librarian  of  the  smal 
latrons  sent  from  the  one  receive  special  attejiiion  at  the  oih 

work  is  a  work  of  peace.  It  is  giving  much  to  people  ll 
;,  and  endeavors  to  ennoble  and  elevate  their  lives.  Il  Is 
ind  for  the  rich.  It  is  for  the  beginner  and  ihe  college  gra( 
le  artisan  and  the  i^tudent,  and  in  days  to  come,  when  t 
of  education  in  New  York  are  given  as  primary,  seconds 

and  special,  we  hope  that  the  libraries  will  be  aflded ;  that  1 
ad,  primary,  secondary,  collegiate,  and  sp.ecial  libraries.  Foi 
Irian's  purpose  to  aid  in  all  branches  of  education,  and  besid 
in  and  help  those  that  must  fall  from  the  ranks  at  14  years 
1  aiding  them,  to  aid  the  great  cause  of  ediication. 

rred  Van  Dusen  —  Perhaps  I  was  asked  to  take  part  in  i 
because  I  am  a  fair  concrete  specimen  of  the  correlati 
tie  school  and  the  public  library,  having  to  fulfil  the  duties 
:ipal  and  librarian.  There  has  been  an  impression  in  the  p> 
Iniversity  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  a  sort  of  myth,  a  si 
ty  partially  realized,  or  at  best  a  tormentor  of  innocents  thi 
le  year.  1  wish  to  refute  that  notion  and  say  that  I  know  it 
at  the  connection  between  this  University  of  the  State  of  N' 
all  parts  of  the  state  is  vital.  The  life  and  the  energy  whi 
gin  at  this  place  and  in  the  brain  of  our  honorable  secrete 
I  throbs  through  every  part  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Up 
■m  conRnes  of  the  state  we  have  felt  the  impulse  and  we  ha 
hed  something.  We  have  established  a  beautiful  library  pi: 
f  be  valued  at  about  $50,000. 

rticular  point  on  which  I  should  hke  to  speak  this  rooming 
las  been  briefly  referred  to  in  some  of  the  excellent  pa|>ers;  ll 
rk  of  the  university  extension  clubs.  It  is  well  known  that  il 
r  department  of  the  University  which  is  fostering  the  organi 
Ese  clubs  throughout  the  state.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
ewhat  in  the  organization  of  clubs  of  that  kind  in  the  city 
rg,  and  I  think  the  movement  is  one  of  great  importance 
n  with  the  public  library.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  an  organi 
of  the  most  cultured  ladies  of  our  city  was  formed  a  few  ye 
lat  they  have  done  excellent  work  in  preparing  papers  on  1 
ure,  sociology  and  history  of  Great  Britain.  Since  that  tii 
t)een  another  branch  organization  of  25  younger  ladies,  a 
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during  the  past  year  they  have  also  been  doing  splendid  work.  The 
night  before  last  in  addressing  the  alumni  association'  of  nny  academy  I 
suggested  that  more  work  of  that  kind  should  be  done  and  that  it  would 
be  an  admirable  thing  if  the  graduates  of  that  school  should  organize  a 
branch  in  the  name  of  the  school  during  the  coming  year.  That  sug- 
gestion was  taken  up  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  some  of  the 
ladies  asking  if  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  till  fall  before  they  could 
begin  this  work.  I  have  never  felt  a  greater  pride  in  the  Enpire  state 
and  in  the  University  of  the  state  than  when  I  found  that  these  clubs 
could  avail  themselves  of  the  choicest  literature,  the  finest  collection  of 
books  that  could  be  had  in  the  market,  for  the  particular  line  of  work 
which  they  had  laid  out,  I  hope  that  this  university  extension  movement 
is  spreading  over  all  the  state,  for  there  is  a  grand  possibility  for  good 
work  in  this  direction. 

Prot  John  F.  Woodhull  —  It  is  apparent  that  the  librarian  should 
be  a  most  thoroughly  educated  person  as  well  as  a  man  of  affairs  and 
should  possess  a  very  congenial  personality.  I  wish  particularly  to  speak 
of  the  first  point.  The  librarian  needs  not  only  a  very  liberal  supply  of 
general  information  but  a  very  thorough  and  complete  education.  He  or 
she  has  the  opportunity  of  doing  what  we  teachers  in  the  classroom  wish 
we  could  do:  meet  our  pupils  as  individuals  and  give  them  the  personal 
help  they  need  and  not  be  obliged  to  stand  before  a  class  of  50  and  talk  to 
them  as  a  class.  The  librarian  has  better  opportunities  to  teach  and  more 
kinds  of  teaching  to  do  than  any  other  one  teacher  in  the  town.  I  believe 
the  time  is  coming  when  that  will  be  recognized ;  when  the  librarian  will 
be  selected  with  greater  care  and  will  receive  the  greatest  salary  of  any 
one  educator  in  the  place.  I  know  of  one  college  library,  where  such  a 
person  is  now  in  demand,  where  it  would  be  possible  for  a  librarian  to 
become  the  most  influential  member  of  the  facility  of  that  college,  and 
what  is  true  of  college  libraries  must  be  true  I  am  sure  of  city  and  town 
libraries.  The  hbrarian  should  be  the  missionary  of  education  to  the 
citizens. 

Sec  Metwil  Dewey  —  Some  of  you  may  remember  that  when  I 
came  here  eight  years  ago  I  said  to  you  that  I  was  a  librarian  because 
I  had  devoted  my  life  to  education,  not  at  all  that  I  would  come  into 
the  regents  office  because  I  was  a  librarian.  I  have  taken  an  intense 
interest  in  this  development,  and  as  time  allows  I  would  like  for  a  few 
mtnates  to  call  your  attention  to  what  has  been  done  in  New  York.  Few 
of  yoo  realize  how  much  we  have  already  accomplished  and  to  know  it 
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may  stimulate  you  to  more  active  cooperation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  New 
York  state  stands  to-day  in  many  respects  at  the  head  in  what  it  is  doing 
for  the  public  library  movement  as  a  distinct  factor  in  education.  It  was 
the  first  state  or  government  to  recognize  the  library  as  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  to  give  the  representatives  of  the  library  a  seat  in  the  . 
University  convocation,  and  in  all  respects  to  recognize  the  library  as  just 
as  much  a  part  of  the  educational  system  as  the  college  or  academy.  In 
our  laws  there  is  not  only  this  recognition  but  also  provisions  broader 
and  more  comprehensive  than  those  of*  any  other  state,  which  are  being 
copied  by  state  after  state. 

In  our  appropriations  we  lead  ail  other  states.  It  is  possible  to  have 
laws  and  do  nothing  for  lack  of  money,  and  it  is  possible  to  have  appro- 
\priations  and  secure  inadequate  results.  We  have  now  in  this  state  for 
various  library  purposes  $121,900  a  year.  No  other  state  approximates 
even  remotely  this  amount,  and  that  does  not  include  the  large  sums 
given  to  our  various  law  libraries  scattered  throughout  the  state.  First, 
there  is  the  appropriation  for  the  state  library,  $22,900  for  administrative 
purposes,  $15,000  for  books,  $3500  for  the  state  medical  library;  $25,000 
for  the  public  libraries  division  the  work  of  which  ramifies  throughout  the 
state;  and  $55,000  given  to  the  state  department  of  public  instruction 
and  made  available  by  the  law  of  two  years  ago  for  introducing  the 
traveling  library  principle.  I  hope  we  shall  hear  from  Mr  Skinner  of  the 
work  they  have  now  organized  in  that  department  with  its  great  possi- 
bilities in  making  available  to  every  teacher  in  the  state  of  New  York 
the  best  books  without  expense. 

The  leadership  of  New  York  is  recognized  not  only  in  laws  and  appro- 
priations, but  in  methods.  There  is  no  other  state  that  gives  so  much 
promise  for  the  future,  and  best  of  all,  there  is  no  other  state  achieving 
to-day  so  much  in  results.  Our  good  neighbor  Massachusetts  has 
jusUy  the  reputation  of  doing  more  for  public  libraries  than  any  other 
section  of  the  world.  97  per  cent  of  all  their  population  is  supplied 
with  public  libraries.  There  is  hardly  a  township  in  the  old  state,  even 
back  in  the  mountain  towns  where  the  farms  have  been  deserted,  that  is 
not  provided  with  public  library  privileges.  Yet  it  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  the  other  day  at  the  meeting  of  their  state  association  to  hear  a 
half  dozen  leading  members  say,  "  Whatever  Massachusetts  has  done  in 
the  past  and  whatever  it  does  now,  it  is  to  New  York  that  we  must  look 
for  the  most  advanced  views  and  the  most  active  work  in  promoting  the 
public  library  interests  of  the  country." 
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Now  as  to  the  work  that  we  are  doing.  The  building  of  the  state 
library,  more  than  doubling  the  hours  of  opening,  making  it  available  nbt 
only  to  the  citizens  of  Albany  but  to  all  parts  of  the  state,  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  volumes,  all  that  is  interesting,  but  not  so  signifi- 
cant to  you  as  some  of  the  other  features.  We  have  the  Library  school, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  which  is  copied  widely  and  is  each  year 
growing  stronger.  Its  standards  of  admission  have  been  raised  steadily 
and  it  is  not  only  drawing  students  from  every  part  of  the  country  from 
Maine  to  California,  but  some  from  abroad,  and  is  sending  them  as  mis- 
sionaries of  the  library  and  the  book  to  almost  every  state  in  the  Union 
where  they  are  working  in  a  spirit  of  which  you  would  all  be  proud. 

We  have,  most  significant  of  all,  the  public  libraries  division.  Several 
states  have  public  library  commissions,  serving  without  salary  and  doing 
excellent  work  in  giving  advice,  but  we  alone  have  a  distinct  department, 
well  organized,  well  manned  and  actively  at  work.  A  dozen  people  are 
working  throughout  the  year  with  enthusiasm  and  intelligence  and  with 
the  best  results  in  the  interests  of  public  libraries  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  Nearly  300  libraries  are  traveling  from  one  part  of  the  state  to 
the  other,  inspiring  an  interest  in  the  best  literature  and  doing  a  work  such 
as  has  never  been  done  so  effectively  anywhere  in  the  world  for  the  same 
amount  of  money. 

Compliments  are  pleasing  in  regard  to  these  things,  but  they  weigh 
very  little  compared  with  imitation.  A  number  of  the  most  prominent 
states  in  the  Union  are  copying  our  system.  I  have  in  mind  two  that  have 
recently  taken  not  only  our  ideas  and  oiu:  methods,  but  our  blanks  and 
cases  and  lists  of  books,  striking  out  the  words  New  York  and  substitut- 
ing the  name  of  their  own  state,  with  our  entire  approval  and  consent,  in 
that  way  utilizing  our  labors  for  these  other  slates.  Pennsylvania  is  doing 
this;  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  a  half  dozen  other  states  have  had  samples 
of  our  libraries  and  have  taken  up  this  means  of  providing  publ.c  libraries 
more  widely  and  at  much  less  expense  than  by  any  other  method  hereto- 
fore devised.  Many  people  forget  that  it  is  not  enough  to  be  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  these  matters.  The  first  thing  in  the  enormous  body  of 
literature  before  us  is  to  let  people  know  which  are  the  best  books.  It  is 
a  hard  problem  in  a  great  library  of  more  than  300,000  volumes,  a  quarter 
million  manuscripts,  etc.  when  a  man  comes  in  and  wishes  information  on 
any  subject  —  information  or  inspiration,  whatever  it  maybe  —  to  give 
him  the  book  or  the  pamphlet  or  the  article  that  then  and  there  and  to 
him  will  be  most  usefijl.  It  is  an  infinitely  hard  task,  and  if  we  can  not 
wholly  accomplish  it  we  must  approximate  it. 
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First  is  the  selection,  and  for  that  we  have  specially  trained  assistants 
who  select  lists  for  study  clubs,  extension  courses,  schools  and  other 
purposes.  We  are  sending  thousands  of  these  little  lists  throughout  the 
state;  and  also  outside  the  state,  but  not  at  the  cost  of  New  York  tax- 
payers. After  a  list  has  been  made,  there  is  no  extra  cost  for  making  it 
available  to  people  outside  who  pay  the  cos^t  of  the  printer's  bills,  and 
we  are  sending  these  sometimes  by  the  thousand  outside  the  state  to 
those  who  pay  the  cost  of  printing  and  press  work.  There  is  a  great 
work  being  done  in  this  way.  So  we  have  this  great  problem  of  making 
the  state's  books  available  to  all  parts  of  the  state,  not  alone  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  capital  or  in  large  cities  or  towns,  not  alone  in  the  little 
communities  that  take  our  traveling  libraries  of  loo  or  25  or  50  volumes, 
but  under  certain  simple  restrictions  we  are  sendiag  the  individual  book 
to  any  citizen  of  this  state  if  he  is  in  the  remotest  corner  and  earnestly 
desires  to  read  the  best  books.  The  state  will  help  him  and  that  book  is 
a  part  of  its  educational,  system. 

But  finally  and  most  serious  of  all,  you  must  not  only  select  and  supply 
these  books  but  you  must  make  the  people  read  them.  You  may  lead  a 
horse  to  water,  but  you  can  not  make  him  drink.  I  have  felt  all  the'Se 
years  that  that  is  the  greatest  problem  of  all.  We  may  have  laws  and 
appropriations  and  methods,  but  the  problem  is  to  make  our  boys  aud 
girls  and  our  men  and  women  anxious  to  read  this  literature  for  which 
we  have  made  so  abundant  provision.  If  a  man  intended  to  build  a 
house  and  did  not  wish  to  be  bothered  with  every  real  estate  agent  in 
town  and  every  man  that  had  a  speculation  in  his  mind,  he  would  not 
advertise  that  he  was  very  anxious  to  pay  $20,000  cash  for  a  house,  but 
he  would  look  quietly  to  see  if  he  could  find  just  such  an  establishment 
as  he  needed.  The  regents,  who  have  been  warmly  interested  in  this, 
have  not  advertised  on  the  treetops  that  they  were  looking  for  a  man  to 
pay  a  salary  to,  but  have  been  looking  very  closely  all  these  years  to 
find  a  man  who  from  natural  gifts,  from  education,  from  tastes,  from 
being  full  of  this  missionary  spirit,  would  give  his  life  to  the  problem  of 
giving  the  state  of  New  York  justly  the  reputation  of  reading  more  good 
literature  to  the  acre  than  any  other  place  on  the  planet.  That  is  an 
extreme  statement;  but  will  you  tell  me  any  reason  why  the  Empire 
state  with  its  great  wealth  and  its  magnificent  educational  system  should 
be  content  with  anything  less  ?  I  think  that  our  sober  thought  will  say 
that  it  is  not  too  much  for  New  York  to  have  before  it  this  high  ideal  of 
being  known  as  reading  more  good  literature  than  any  other  section ; 
and  it  is  a  great  delight  to  me  to  say  that  after  seven  or  eight  years  of 
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looking,  we  believe  we  have  found  a  man  for  this  particular  work.  He 
has  been  appointed  under  the  title  of  literature  inspector,  and  his  problem 
is  to  use  our  640  secondary  schools,  with  their  courses  in  English  and 
American  literature,  modern  foreign  literature  in  Engh'sh  dress,  the 
ancient  classics  in  English  translations,  and  their  general  reading 
courses,  which  are  constantly  branching  out,  in  a  way  they  have  never 
been  used  before  in  developing  this  taste  for  literature;  and  not  only 
that  but  to  work  also  through  our  public  libraries  division  and  through 
the  state  library  and  study  clubs  springing  up  all  over  the  state,  through 
all  these  agencies  that  in  this  state  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
This  Hterature  inspector  will  have  these  facilities  all  before  him  like  the 
tools  oia.  master  workman,  while  the  regents  say  to  him,  "  Your  problem 
Ls  to  make  New  York  known  as  reading  more  good  literature  than  any 
other  section."  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  we  have  with  us  to-day 
Prof.  Richard  Jones  of  Swarthmore  college,  who  from  his  training  at 
home  and  in  foreign  universities,  from  his  work  in  literature  and  from  his 
work  with  his  classes  we  believe,  after  careful  inspection,  to  be  the  best 
man  in  the  United  States  to  do  this  particular  work.  Mr  Chancellor,  I 
think  convocation  will  join  me  in  asking  you  to  insist  that  Prof  Jones 
shall  say  a  few  words  to  us  on  this  subject. 

Inspector  Richard  Jones  —  I  was  asked  to  stand  before  you  this 
morning  in  order  that  we  may  become  acquainted.  But  I  was  also  asked 
not  to  say  anything;  at  least  not  to  say  much  of  anything,  because  there 
would  not  be  time.     1  may,  however,  say  a  personal  word. 

I  left  the  chair  of  literature  in  a  beautiful  little  Quaker  college,  a  chair 
of  literature  which  was  in  many  ways  an  ideal  college  professorship,  be- 
cause I  was  persuaded  that  here  in  this  great  state  of  New  York  there  is 
a  large  work  which  I  may  possibly  be  able  to  do.  It  was  hard  to  leave 
the  friendships  formed  in  the  little  college,  and  I  shall  ask  your  sympa- 
thetic cooperation  and  your  advice  that  I  may  be  able  to  some  extent  to 
do  the  great  work  to  which  I  have  been  called. 

I  want  to  commend  most  heartily  some  of  the  words  spoken  by  Mr 
Lamed  in  his  paper.  What  literature  shall  we  read  ?  I  was  told  by  the 
librarian  of  one  of  the  Philadelphia  libraries  that  one  of  the  public  school 
teachers  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  sent  to  him  young  ladies  from  15  to 
16  years  of  age  to  read  Boccaccio's  Decameron,  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  was  a  great  mistake.  In  the  history  of  literature  Boccaccio's 
Decameron  is  a  classic,  but  it  is  not  the  classic,  as  I  believe,  to  be  read 
by  young  ladies  from  15  to  16  years  of  age.     What  literature  shall  we 
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read  ?  Robert  Bums  is  a  classic,  but  I  for  my  part  would  not  ask  a  class 
to  read  his  Jolly  beggars.  I  will  not  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  art  for 
art's  sake  and  the  relation  between  beauty  and  truth,  but  will  only  express 
my  conviction  that  the  divorce  which  is  sometimes  felt  to  exist  between 
beauty  and  truth  is  found  to  exist  only  in  second-rate  literatiu*e  and 
second-rate  works  of  art  in  general.  The  great  literature,  the  great  works 
of  art,  I  believe  do  not  contain  this  divorce.  It  is  true  that  he  who  advo- 
cates art  for  art's  sake  may  say  that  the  great  poet  did  not  intend  to  produce 
a  sermon,  and  yet,  happily,  whether  he  was  conscious  or  not  of  it,  his 
work  is  a  great  moral  teacher.  His  ethical  sense  may  have  been  an  in- 
stinct, not  an  intention ;  an  intuition,  not  an  allegiance  to  moral  law. 
Yet,  happily,  so  true  is  his  instinct,  and  so  unerring  is  his  intuition  that 
he  has  enshrined  by  means  of  beauty  a  moral  truth,  and  his  work  is  a 
guide  to  conduct.  I  know  very  well  a  professor  of  literature,  a  noble- 
minded  woman,  who  asks  the  young  ladies  in  her  charge  to  read  the 
works  of  a  certain  famous  French  novelist  who  describes  sin  in  a  realistic, 
not  to  say  an  atrocious  manner.  She  asks  her  young  ladies  to  read  the 
works  of  Zola,  to  read  Nana,  Her  theory  is,  forewarned,  forearmed. 
But  I  can  not  believe  that  the  advice  of  this  noble-minded  woman  is 
wise.  Zola  describes  sin  too  minutely,  too  sympathetically,  too  sensu- 
ously. It  is  true  that  he  gives  in  a  few  insignificant  pages  at  the  close 
the  retribution  also.  But  it  is  the  sin  that  lives  on  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  the  description  of  the  sin  and  not  the  few  pages  of  retribution. 
How  different  is  George  Eliot  in  Adam  Bede,  Here  the  sin  is  hardly 
mentioned,  but  the  retribution  burns  itself  into  the  minds  of  her  readers 
forever. 

At  the  international  art  exhibition  in  Munich,  Germany,  in  1892  I  saw 
a  magnificent  painting  which  covered  one  side  of  a  large  room.  Its 
subject  was  the  destruction  of  Babylon.  After  a  night  of  revelry  and 
debauch  the  king  and  his  drunken  consorts  are  lying  in  drunken  slumber. 
Here  is  Darius  with  his  army  entering  the  city  in  the  dim  early  morning 
light.  Some  of  the  revelers  are  still  asleep.  Others  with  terror- stncken 
eyes  are  gazing  at  the  oncoming  doom — a  striking  theme  portrayed  by  a 
master  wielder  of  the  brush.  Sin,  retribution,  the  subject-matter  of  great 
art.  This  ought  to  have  been  a  great  painting.  Why  is  it  not  ?  Because 
the  artist  painted  the  sin  too  sympathetically,  too  sensuously.  The 
French  artist,  like  the  French  novelist,  took  more  pleasure  in  describing 
the  sin  than  the  consequences  thereof.  He  would  be  an  artist,  not  a  mor- 
alist, but,  unhappily,  his  work  comes  short  of  greatness  as  a  work  of  art 
because  it  does  not  teach  a  moral  lesson.     Therefore,  this  painting,  which 
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might  have  been  an  immortal  teacher  of  righteousness,  was,  in  my 
opinion,  a  teacher  of  vice. 

How  different  a  conception  of  literature  is  this  from  that  of  the 
Colorado  millionaire  who  on  being  asked  what  a  painting  he  had  bought 
represented,  replied,  "  That  painting,  frame  and  all,  represents  nigh  on  to 
$750."  This  artistic  critic  said  he  had  a  friend,  a  poet,  visiting  him* 
"  Why,"  said  he,  "  he  composes  by  the  hour  and  produces  things  that 
sound  beautiful,  but,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  sense  in  them.  Why,  it  is 
nothing  in  God's  world  but  just  literature."  But  I  am  happy  in  the 
behef  that  those  who  know  the  most  about  the  world's  great  literature 
look  upon  that  which  has  no  sense  in  it  as  anything  in  God's  world  except 
literature,  literature  which  in  the  words  of  Carl)le  is  the  Thought  of 
thinking  souls;  in  the  words  of  Lowell,  is  the  key  which  admits  us  to 
the  whole  world  of  thought  and  imagination,  to  the  company  of  saint  and 
sage,  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  at  their  wisest  §nd  wittiest  moments ; 
which  enables  us  to  see  with  the  keenest  eye,  hear  with  the  finest  ears 
and  listen  to  the  sweetest  voices  of  all  time ;  literature  through  which, 
as  our  commissioner  of  education,  Dr  Harris,  has  said,  "  the  genius  of 
the  race  appearing  in  exceptional  individuals  instructs  the  multitude, 
educates  man's  insight  into  the  distinction  of  good  from  evil,  reveals  to 
him  his  ideals  of  what  ought  to  be,  and  elevates  the  banner  of  his  march 
toward  the  beautiful  good  and  the  beautiful  true. 

Fellow  teachers,  I  ask  your  advice  and  your  cooperation  that  I  may 
not  fail  in  this  great  work  which  you  have  honored  me  by  asking  me 
to  do. 

Prin.  J.  E.  King  —  Let  me  express  my  personal  gratification  and  my 
gratitude  to  the  regents  and  their  representatives  for  the  wisdom  and 
value  of  this  convocation  program.  Several  of  us  have  noticed  that  they 
have  been  massing  their  subjects.  Yesterday  afternoon  science  was  hav- 
ing a  field  day.  Our  thoughts  were  in  one  direction  in  which  color/ 
argument,  reasons  and  methods  were  held  within  our  gaze.  This  morn- 
ing, to  our  advantage  and  pleasure  the  Hbrary  is  at  the  front,  and  I  am 
sure  that  of  this  company  of  teachers  and  educators  there  are  very  few 
but  have  felt  their  souls  stirred  as  well  as  their  intellects  awakened  as  we 
have  confironted  this  missionary  aspect  of  the  library.  In  contemplating 
the  far-reaching  con««equences  of  this  revival  of  the  library,  this  discovery 
of  its  power  and  this  purpose  to  spread  its  usefulness  among  all  people, 
I  have  felt  a  kindling  of  hope  and  a  swelling  of  soul  akin  to  that  which  I 
have  experienced  sometimes  spiritually  when  I  have  confronted  the  aspect 
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!brt  of  Christian  minister,  and  self-sacrificing  missionaries  wi 
ngelize  the  worid.  One  gentleman  said  that  it  was  obvi 
)rarian  of  all  men  should  be  a  cultivated  and  educated  man. 
d  that  the  regents  have  called  to  the  front  to-day  represer 
ers  who  are  fitting  object  lessons  of  what  typical  librari 
e,  —  educated,  cuhivated  people  who  are  competent  to  instn 
en  sitting  at  their  feet  with  gratitude  and  with  very  mi 

ih  T.  Clarke —  Dr  King  has  stolen  a  little  of  my  thunder, 
let  me  have  the  rest  of  it,  all  right.  1  was  about  to  express 
lions  to  the  secretary  of  this  board  that  he  has  lived  to  see 
so  much  of  his  labor.  I  remember  there  was  in  an  older  li 
e  scholar  who  used  this  expression  :  "  Reading  maketh  a 
I  think  we  have  lived  to  see  that  statement  Verified,  and  if 
"  woman,"  very  much  verified.  But  I  think  we  might  put  a  n 
>n  upon  that  old  saying  of  Lord  Bacon's,  and  write  the  w< 
leading  maketh  a  foul  man,"  and  lias  made  hosts  of  th 
to-day,  both  men  and  women. 

id  to  see  this  movement  put  in  force  because  I  think  it  < 
out  that  spelling  and  bring  it  back  to  its  true  form.  When  ; 
ch  books  as  The  heavenly  iwtns  and  a  Lady  of  quality  appear 
of  100,000  copies  in  three  months  {and  who  reads  them  ? 
reading  does  not  make  a  fool  man,  and  s^iecially  a  fool  worn 
10  difficuhy  about  books.  The  world  is  full  of  thero;  th 
iny.  The  very  object,  as  I  understand  it,  of  this  movemt 
ke  a  distinction  and  to  cut  in  two  this  great  volume 
id  restore  the  good  old  reading  to  its  place  and  increase 
"  its  readers.  "  Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  conferenc 
,  writing  an  exact  man."  Look  at  the  New  York  iVivid 
hose  issues  reach  neariy  400,000  copies  a  day.  And  who  re. 
uih  it  contains  ?  Reading  is  not  new.  When  the  early  sett 
Massachusetts  into  western  New  York  they  established  pul 
:fore  they  established  churches.  1  have  in  my  possession  1 
the  old  town  library  which  was  organized  within  1 2  mor 
incestors  settled  in  the  western  fnrests  of  ihe  Genesee,  "i 
KT  the  history  of  the  library  work  set  on  foot  years  ago  in  1 
amcs  Wadsworth  of  Geneseo,  who  put  a  free  public  libr. 
■  school  district  in  the  state.  The  Harpers  published 
nd  for  many  years  they  furnished  most  of  the  reading  mat 
stricts.     These  libraries  have  nearly  all  disappeared.     I   do: 
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know  that  any  of  them  are  now  in  use.  And  yet  after  all  they  sowed 
a  good  seed  which  has  been  growing  and  ripening  and  bearing  fruit, 
as  can  be  seen  in  this  more  exact  system  which  Sec.  Dewey  has  for 
some  years  been  working  out  and  which  now  is  so  largely  extended 
throughout  the  state.  I  have  only  this  fear.  Do  not  organize  too  much. 
You  can  lead  a  calf  to  the  water  but  you  can  not  make  him  drink.  You 
have  to  creaie  a  taste  for  genuine  books.  It  must,  after  all,  spring  up  in 
the  family  and  in  the  early  life  of  the  child  and  largely  before  the  child  goes 
to  school.  The  child  is  not  going  to  wait  for  the  public  library  to  become 
a  reader  of  public  library  books.  I  know  a  little  fellow  who  before  he 
was  seven  years  old  was  delighted  with  Tennyson's  poems  and  could 
read  them  as  expressively  as  he  ever  will.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  this 
movement  and  I  hope  the  secretary  will  go  on  and  that  the  man  who  is 
to  succeed  him  will  work  it  out  in  detail  and  that  we  shall  all  see  a  line 
drawn  between  the  good  and  the  bad  stock,  and  that  the  readers  of  the 
coming  generation  will  be  readers  of  good  literature.  I  hope  that  they 
will  be  inspired  with  good  words,  good  thoughts —  good  and  truthful 
pictures  of  real  life  that  tend  to  make  men  and  women  better  —  and 
emphasize  the  truthfulness  of  that  trite  aphorism  "  Reading  maketh  a/w// 
man  "  —  full  of  all  that  is  good  and  true,  of  that  which  is  lovely  and  of  good 
report,  full  of  the  great  fundamental  facts  and  of  the  best  types  of  human 
life — all  the  better  because  they  are  true. 

Prin.  Marcellus  Oakey — I  think  that  the  regents  might  reach  out 
a  little  further  in  their  supervision  of  the  libraries  of  the  state  and  sec  what 
they  can  do  for  our  Sunday  school  libraries. 

L.  O.  Wiswell  —  I  have  not  immediate  charge   of  the  teachers' 

h"brary  to  which  reference  has  been  made.     I  may  say  however  that  a 

catalogue  has  been  prepared  for  distribution  and  it  is  possible  that  quite 

a  number  here  present  have  already  received  copies.     It  is  only  a  few 

days  since  distribution  was  begun.     This  library  is  intended  primarily  for 

the  teachers  of  this  state  and  the  books  are  lent  freely.     I  might  add  a 

word  of  explanation.     If  you  receive  a  copy  of  the  catalogue,  which 

comains  more  than  looo  titles,  you  will  find  directions  as  to  the  proper 

procedure  in  making  appHcation.     Upon  application,  the  book  will  be 

sent  to  the  teacher  and  he  or  she  may  have  the  reading  of  that  book  free, 

paying  only  return  postage;  or  if  a  teacher  wishes  to  retain  a  book  he 

may  return  its  price  which  is  considerably  below  the  regular  list  price. 

This  library  will  be  of  great  value  to  those  who  have  not  ready  access  to 

public  libraries  and  are  not  brought  into  contact  with  these  enthusiastic 
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iuch  persons  are  thus  offered  assistance  which  from  the 
iiion  they  would  otherwise  be  denied.  Teachers  are  e; 
a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  promoting  the  reading  of  goo 
d  I  must  say  [hat  in  listening  to  some  of  the  words  th; 
tered  this  morning  my  heart  has  vibrated  in  unison  with  tt 
lat  have  been  so  eloquently  presented.  There  is  a  gre; 
o  do,  and  yet  it  can  not  be  done  by  silting  and  wishing  « 
enthusiastic  over  the  matter.  We  should  begin  at  the  begii 
so,  we  must  begin  with  the  little  children.  I  am  not  sui 
liers  as  a  whole  are  ready  to  make  the  most  of  the  suggestioi 
:n  offered.  One  of  the  first  things  they  need  is  preparatio 
:erest  a  little  uhild?  How  are  you  going  to  work  I 
:  year,  the  second  year,  the  third  year?  What  material  wi 
how  will  you  present  it?  There  are  problems  to  be  studio 
onsiderable  hope  of  the  future.  After  listening  to  the  gei 
is  to  have  charge  of  this  work  under  the  direction  of  tl 
outlook  appears  hopeful  indeed.  It  is  the  intention  of  t) 
ni  of  public  instruction  to  issue  helps  in  presenting  the  snl 
iture  and  reading  for  the  use  of  teachers  under  his  supe 
;  matter  is  not  ready  for  distribution  as  yet  but  will  \ 
the  beginning  of  the  new  school  year.  We  all  ought  i 
er,  the  lower  and  the  higher,  to  upHft  the  community 


Tburcday  afternoon,  Jan«  06 
RURAL  SCHOOLS   SEEK  HELP  FROM  SECOI 
DARY  SCHOOLS 

COM'R   ELLIS   D.    ELWOOD,    ILION,   N.    Y, 

It  the  rural  common  district  schools  need  help  will  cause  i 
leir  best  interests  are  the  supreme  interests  of  humanity.  1 
us  and  wonderful  forces  which  educated  thought  and 
t  exert,  they  may  be  soon  transformed  and  become  the  glo 
e  state,  the  invulnerable  right  arm  of  our  state  supreiDa< 
ihe  encouragement  that  where  there  is  now  the  sign  of  : 
genuine  school  may  soon  be  found.  We  may  cherish  t 
Drace  Mann  did  not  live  in  vain.  The  people  of  the  rui 
interested  in  education.  A  revival  of  interest  is  not  so  mu 
a  revival  of  confidence.    This  confidence  will  be  given  wh 
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the  state  demonstrates  that  the  plans  of  organization  and  administration 
are  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present. 

If  the  aim  of  school  work  is  to  interest,  discipline  and  inspire;  not 
chiefly  to  increase  knowledge  but  to  give  the  power  to  gain  knowledge ; 
to  give  the  power  of  independent  thinking  and  of  oral  and  written 
expression,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  self-education ;  to  learn  vital  prin- 
ciples and  not  statistical  information,  to  incorporate  into  the  child's  being 
the  essential  virtues,  regularity,  punctuality,  neatness,  politeness  and 
obedience;  to  teach  interdependence  as  well  as  independence;  a  system  of 
schools  which  does  not  yield  commensurable  results  in  these  directions  is 
unworthy  of  the  age  and  should  be  cast  aside. 

To  awaken  the  mind  is  one  of  the  teacher's  most  difficult  tasks,  but 
none  are  more  important.  Character,  training  and  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  educator  are  needed  to  create  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  child  the 
ideal  of  a  high  and  useful  life.  The  rural  community,  where  some  condi- 
tions for  the  growth  of  ideals  seem  more  favorable,  needs  teachers 
cultured  and  possessing  high  ideals.  The  influence  of  a  superior  mind 
on  the  uneducated  and  untrained  mind  is  one  of  the  greatest  elements  in 
education.  Tlie  rural  school,  composed  as  it  is  of  children  of  varying 
ages,  needs  a  teacher  whose  character  will  influence  intensely  the  lives  of 
the  several  pupils  which  the  school  contains. 

It  need  not  be  told  that  these  conditions  of  environment  do  not  exist, 
or  that  the  results  so  much  needed  for  the  sake  of  the  state  are  not 
attained  by  the  rural  schools  of  this  commonwealth  to-day.  By  reason 
of  removals  and  a  less  number  of  births  the  population  of  rural  districts 
has  been  for  years  constantly  decreasing.  From  i860  to  1895  the  school 
population  outside  of  the  cities  decreased  31%  while  the  number  of 
common  school  districts  decreased  only  2%.  The  present  location  of 
nearly  all  the  country  school  houses  was  determined  by  a  population 
of4o,  700T  100  children  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Then  the  district 
school  had  classes  of  considerable  size.  Association,  competition,  strife, 
the  ambition  to  excel,  rivalry,  enthusiasm,  conditions  which  are  important 
£u:tors  in  the  progress  of  communities  and  of  individuals  were  conditions 
which  helped  to  make  the  school  successful.  The  pnnciple  underlying 
Dr  Harris'  statement  that  pupils  in  good  sized  classes  learn  as  much 
from  their  associates  as  from  their  teachers  was  her^  exemplifled.  The 
teacher  that  had  developed  enough  governing  ability  to  prevent  his  being 
thrown  out  of  the  door  or  window  and  could  demonstrate  that  he  knew 
more  than  his  pupils  on  every  point  was  the  Mark  Hopkins  of  the  dis- 
trict   That  school  produced  men  of  ability  and  thought.     Under  such 
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conditions  thousands  received  all  the  school  training  they  ever  had  and 
became  leading  business  men  of  our  state  and  nation.  Those  that  re- 
mained near  their  native  home  represented  the  thought  and  culture  of 
their  home  community.  Since  the  district  schools  have  grown  so  small 
that  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  which  force  of  numbers  begets  has  disap- 
peared, the  older  men  of  the  district  have  been  the  representatives  of  a 
quality  of  education  which  is  not  possessed  by  men  educated  in  the  same 
school  a  generation  later.  The  decline  of  the  power  of  the  district 
school  has  made  more  emphatic  the  statement  of  Dr  Hinsdale  when 
he  says:  "  The  district  system  of  conducting  a  common  school  rests  upon 
an  idea  and  proceeds  by  means  of  an  organization  that  has  not  been  pre- 
served by  English  speaking  people  for  any  other  purpose  save  the  roads- 
And  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  are  the  worse  managed,  the  schools  or 
the  roads." 

Schools  are  organized  and  maintained  primarily  and  principally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children.  Whenever  enough  children  are  not  brought  to- 
gether to  form  classes  in  which  the  force  and  enthusiasm  of  numbers  are 
felt  —  potent  factors  in  the  child's  school  life —  no  matter  how  good  the 
building  may  be,  how  perfect  its  furnishings,  how  sanitary  the  ventilation, 
how  skilful  and  well-trained  the  teacher,  how  expert  the  supervision,  how 
generous  the  supply  of  funds  for  its  maintenance,  how  eager  the  child 
may  be  to  learn,  if  the  average  daily  attendance  is  less  than  20,  we  do 
not  have  ♦an  American  public  school  in  a  profitable  sense.  Individual 
instruction  was  condemned  by  Aristotle  for  political  reasons;  pedagogic 
reasons  more  strongly  condemn  it,  yet  the  schools  are  so  small  in  rural 
sections  that  one  fifth  of  the  school  population,  120,000  children,  are  re- 
ceiving practically  only  individual  instruction.  Many  of  the  so-called 
schools  are  now  expensive  luxuries  and  larger  appropriations  and  higher 
salaries  will  not  supply  the  needs.  Even  if  the  best  teachers  would  enter 
them,  the  work  of  the  teacher  would  be  so  limited  by  the  isolation  of  the 
community  and  the  number  of  pupils  attending,  that  the  teacher  would 
not  make  fair  progress  in  her  profession.  I  believe  that  the  very  small 
school  spoils  more  teachers  than  it  makes  of  those  who  in  their  first 
term's  work  are  full  of  promise.  I  might  cite  for  you  personal  instances 
where  promising  young  teachers  after  two  years  in  a  very  small  school 
seemed  to  have  lost  during  that  time  the  ability  previously  shown. 

It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  the  rural  schools  now  furnish  the  secondary 
schools  with  their  best  students.  Bright  boys  and  girls  are  bom  in  rural 
sections  as  well  as  in  cities.  A  true  teacher,  under  whose  instruction 
they  may  be  for  one  or  two  terms,  is  a  source  of  inspiration  to  them. 
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They  long  for  an  opportunity  to  go  to  school.  The  barriers  in  the  way 
only  increase  the  determination  to  go.  They  at  last  enter  the  secondary 
school  with  a  full  sense  of  the  sacrifice  which  is  being  made  for  them  by 
their  parents  and  feeling  full  well  the  responsibility  which  it  involves. 
Their  scholarship  never  balances  with  any  course  of  study,  and  that  they 
enter  the  school  is  the  result  of  grit  and  a  determination  that  would  suc- 
ceed anywhere.  Those  who  enter  and  rank  high  are  as  a  rule  the  very 
brightest  of  the  rural  school  pupils,  and  usually  come  from  a  community 
which  possesses  a  strong  school  sentiment.  In  looking  up  pupils  of  this 
kind,  instead  of  taking  only  those  who  present  themselves,  the  secondary 
schools  can  be  of  great  service  to  the  rural  communities.  These  pupils 
are  of  great  service  to  the  secondary  departments  of  union  schools.  In 
fact  the  pupils  need  the  schools  and  the  schools  need  them. 

However,  the  directions  in  which  the  secondary  schools  may  be  of 
greatest  service  to  the  rural  schools  (I  am  forced  to  use  the  word 
secondary  as  synonymous  with  union  free  school  and  academy)  are: 

1  In  the  example  which  they  afford  for  a  reorganization  of  rural 
school  communities; 

2  In  the  cooperation  which  they  will  furnish  in  all  practical  efforts  in 
the  direction  of  reorganization; 

3  In  the  patriotic  spirit  which  they  will  demonstrate  in  bringing  about 
the  same  unity  of  puri^ose  and  action  in  school  affairs  as  exists  in  com- 
mon in  the  social,  religious  and  commercial  affairs  of  villages  and  rural 
communities. 

The  subject  under  which  this  paper  is  written  suggests  that  it  may  be 
desirable  to  separate  the  interests  of  rural  and  union  academic  schools 
by  well  defined  lines.  To  my  mind  this  is  wholly  undesirable  and  in 
opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  authority  and  duty  of  the  state  to 
educate  the  children  of  the  state.  Every  institution  of  pubUc  learning 
should  have  not  only  its  powers  as  an  institution  carefully  defined,  but 
also  its  duties.  Its  duties  should  be  not  only  to  the  state  as  the  source 
of  its  authority  but  also  to  all  institutions  below  it  in  the  system  of  which 
it  is  a  part.  Any  plan  of  reorganization  that  separates  communities,  ex- 
ce|>t  by  political  divisions  larger  than  a  district,  increases  unnecessarily 
the  bnrdeus  of  every  community  and  will  make  needed  reforms  which  the 
futnre  may  demand  all  the  more  difficult.  These  considerations  make  it 
necessary  that  the  help  come  along  the  lines  indicated  above  rather  than 
in  adjusting  courses  of  study,  offering  inducements  to  pupils  outside  of 
onion  school  districts,  training  teachers  for  schools  that  exist  only  in  name. 
The  differences  exist  as  the  result  of  having  two  forms  of  organization  in 
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operation  in  the  same  town  and  make  the  solution  of  the  problem  all  the 
more  difficult. 

As  some  of  the  essentials  of  the  necessary  reorganization  I  would  men- 
tion : 

I   All  the  schools  of  a  township  should  be  under  one  board  of  directors. 
This  plan  is  one  under  which  the  best  local  schools  of  the  present  are 
maintained.     These  officers  may  be  elected  by  wards  into  which  the  town- 
ship is  divided,  or  one  part  of  them  elected  by  wards  and  the  other  by 
the  people  of  the  whole  town.     Certain  duties  must  be  performed  by  the 
board  as  a  whole  and  minor  duties  by  the  ward  trustees.     The  union  free 
school  act  furnishes  an  excellent  model  for  organization.     The  election  of 
its  members  may  be  held  on  the  day  of  the  annual  town  meeting,  but  the 
voting  should  be  by  a  ballot  on  which  only  the  names  of  persons  nomi- 
nated for  school  directors  are  found.     In  some  localities  it  undoubtedly 
will  be  preferable  to  hold  the  election  on  another  day.     Nominations 
should  be  made  at  the  annual  school  meeting  of  the  town  to  be  held  a 
day  previous  to  the  date  set  for  holding  the  regular  party  nominating 
primaries.     By  this  method  partizan  politics  would  not  become  a  feature 
of  the  election,  and  at  the  same  time  the  election  would  insure  a  full  vote 
of  the  town,  or  at  least  the  expression  of  the  township  school  sentiment 
would  be  secured.     The  annual  school  meeting  of  the  township  having 
the  powers  of  the  union  free  school  of  to-day  would  be  an  important 
gathering.      It  is  a  primary  essential  to  the  success  of  the  plan.     In  it, 
as  nowhere  else  in  our  state  government,  would  be  preserved  the  New 
England  town  meeting,  an  institution  better  calculated  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  small  communities  than  any  institution  ever  devised  by 
modern  political  methods.     A  director  nominated  at  such  a  meeting  and 
elected  by  a  separate  ballot  would  be  representative  of  the  standard  of 
the  community.     The  fact  that  the  union  school   act  is   but  slightly 
amended  by  the  annual  legislature  demonstrates  that  the  plan  is  a  model. 
But  better  than  that  is  the  fact  that  the  best  schools  of  our  state  are 
organized  under  it,  or  by  a  special  act  similar  in  its  provisions.     When 
the  schools  of  our  state  are  generously  praised,  the  praise  belongs  largely 
to  the  schools  of  this  class.     The  exception  which  a  larger  city  or  smaller 
village  may  be  in  its  class  only  adds  to    the  proof.     The  schools  of  the 
largest  cities  have  been  to  so  great  an  extent  the  football  of  political 
tricksters  that  any  record  which  the  city  may  have  is  due  more  to  the 
personality  of  some  member  of  the  board,  to  a  superintendent  or  to  a 
principal  whose  powers  and  influence  could  not  be  eclipsed,  than  to  any 
plan  of  organization  under  which  they  have  been  working.     The  smaller 
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union  schools  have  not  been  able  to  secure  the  best  teachers  and  have 
had  little  supervision,  while  the  common  schools  have  suffered  nearly  all 
the  ills  to  which  schools  are  heir. 

The  wisdom  of  giving  a  town  board  the  powers  possessed  by  that  of  a 
union  free  school  district  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  results  obtained 
in  practice.  It  is  a  corporate  body  required  to  meet  at  stated  times  for 
the  transaction  of  its  business.  A  record  of  proceedings  must  be  kept. 
Its  powers  in  regard  to  establishing  rules  and  regulations  for  teachers  and 
pupils,  letting  of  contracts,  care  of  school  property,  levying  of  taxes,  pro- 
curing needed  school  accommodations,  the  publication  of  an  annual 
report,  are  wise  provisions. 

The  political  interests  of  the  village  and  of  the  township  in  which  the 
Tillage  is  situated  are  identical.  The  people  of  both  localities  attend 
the  same  churches,  get  their  mail  at  the  same  post  office,  belong  to  the 
same  social  organizations,  buy  their  groceries  at  the  same  store.  A  town 
board  of  directors  would  make  school  interests  community  interests 
whereas  now  the  interests  are  only  those  of  a  fraction  of  the  community. 

2  The  ward  divisions  of  a  town  should  be  determined  by  its  topography. 
These  divisions  should  be  made  by  commissions  composed  of  men  who 
would  not  make  divisions  to  gratify  the  whims  or  be  influenced  by  the  petty 
jealousies  of  different  localities.  The  divisions  should  be  based  upon  the 
number  and  location  of  schools  and  number  of  children  in  the  ward,  the 
location  and  condition  of  the  roads  of  the  section  and  their  passableness 
during  the  different  seasons.  The  board  of  directors  should  have  au- 
thority to  arrange  with  the  board  of  an  adjoining  town  to  care  for  the 
pupils  of  parts  of  a  township  which  in  natural  features  are  a  part  of  the 
adjoining  township.  The  size  of  the  ward  should  be.  such  that  the  pupils 
of  it  could  walk,  or  be  easily  conveyed,  to  and  from  its  centrally  located 
school.  The  ward  division  should  be  made  for  purposes  of  conveyance 
principally.  No  plan  which  can  be  devised  will  get  rid  of  all  the  small 
schools  on  account  of  the  ruggedness  of  some  localities  and  the  small 
number  of  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile  in  these  sections.  It  is  a  fair 
estimate  to  say  that  the  number  of  schools  could  be  reduced  from  ii^ooo 
to  4000.  Adjoining  the  530  union  school  districts  are  2200  common 
school  districts  that  could  6e  taken  care  of.  Each  union  school  in 
making  the  ward  divisions  would  be  the  natural  center  of  one  ward. 

3  Hie  conveyance  of  children  at  public  expense  to  and  from  the  ward 
schools  to  be  provided  for  by  the  board  of  directors.  This  provision  of  the 
plan  is  the  key  to  solujtion  of  the  rural  school  problem.     In  order  of 
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importance  among  the  points  here  enumerated  as  essential  it  stands 
first.  Any  township  system  proposed  for  this  state  that  does  not  provide 
this  feature  can  not  be  termed  in  its  operations  a  success.  When  the 
law  establishing  a  township  system  in  Massachusetts  was  provided  in 
1869,  at  the  same  time  a  law  was  enacted  allowing  town  boards  to  pro- 
vide transportation.  It  was  first  used  to  convey  children  to  and  from 
the  high  school.  Not  until  1889  did  it  become  apparent  that  the  towns 
were  using  considerable  money  for  this  purpose.  The  first  statistics  on 
the  subject  were  prepared  in  that  year.  It  was  found  that  104  towns 
expended  for  this  purpose  $22,118.  During  the  year  1895  more  than 
250  towns  expended  $77,000,  which  amount,  area  of  the  t^o  states  being 
the  basis  of  comparison,  is  equivalent  to  the  expenditure  of  $460,000 
here.  The  following  letter  written  to  an  agent  of  the  state  board  of 
education  in  Massachusetts  by  a  gentlemen  for  nearly  30  years  a  member 
of  the  school  committee  of  his  town  overbalances  a  vast  amount  of  theory 
in  opposition  to  the  plan: 

Dear  sir:  For  18  years  we  have  had  the  best  attendance  from  the 
transported  children,  no  more  sickness  among  them  and  no  accidents. 
The  children  like  the  plan  exceedingly.  We  have  saved  the  town  at 
least  $600  a  year.  All  these  children  attend  school  in  a  fine  house  at 
the  center,  well  equipped.  Everybody  is  converted  to  the  plan.  We 
encountered  all  the  opposition  found  anywhere  but  we  asserted  our  sen- 
sible and  legal  rights  and  accomplished  the  work.  I  see  no  way  to  bring 
up  the  country  schools  but  to  consolidate  them,  makinu;  them  worth 
seeing ;  then  the  people  will  be  more  likely  to  do  their  duty  by  visiting 
them. 

Yours  truly 

Seymour  Rockwell 

Two  principal  reasons  are  given  for  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  one 
educational,  the  other  financial.  The  small  school  could  not  in  the 
judgment  of  the  town  committee  be  maintained  with  interest  and  profit* 
The  town  of  Concord  was  the  pioneer  in  the  movement.  It  contains 
about  25  square  miles  and  in  1879  ^^^  seven  schoolhouses.  It  had  in 
1894  three  houses,  all  centrally  located,  accommodating  750  pupils. 
Five  of  the  seven  were  district  schools.  The  board  exerted  its  authority 
to  close  them  but  so  great  was  the  opposition  that  it  was  not  until  after 
five  years  of  agitation  that  the  last  one  was  closed.  When  the  number 
of  pup;Is  was  less  than  10  the  board  did  not  feel  justified  in  continuing^ 
the  school.  The  children  are  conveyed  firom  one  and  one  half  to  three 
and  one  half  miles.  Transportation  cost  $50  per  week  where  schools 
would  cost  $70  per  week.  The  annual  report  of  the  town  committee 
says : 
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"  All  the  children  of  the  town  meet  in  the  same  arena,  test  the  quality  of 
each  other  and  exchange  from  the  beginning  those  influt^nces  which  will 
mold  them  to  act  together  harmoniously  and  intelligently  in  the  future. 
Many  families  have  come  to  live  in  the  town  because  of  its  educational 
advantages.  The  farms  that  come  upon  the  market  find  a  readier  sale 
than  ever  before.  The  children  from  the  farming  districts  are  no  longer 
disdnguishable  from  village  children  by  a  certain  awkwardness  of  manner 
or  ad<iress.  The  parents  feel  and  appreciate  these  many  incidental  but 
vastly  important  advantage^  and  are  convinced  that  the  system  is 
superior  to  the  one  it  has  displaced.'' 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  every  town  where  there  is  a  healthy 
school  sentiment,  there  is  no  disposition  to  return  to  the  old  plan. 

Mr  A.  W.  Edson  in  his  last  report  as  agent  of  the  state  board  sum- 
marizes the  advantages  of  the  plan  as  follows : 

1  Pupils  are  advantageously  classihed ; 

2  There  is  opportunity  for  more  thorough  work; 

3  Schools  are  of  higher  grade  and  children  have  more  schooling; 

4  Better  teachers  are  retained ; 

5  Supervision  is  effective ; 

6  There  is  the  stimulus  of  large  classes  with  resulting  enthusiasm  and 
rivalry ; 

7  Pupils  have  broader  companionship  and  culture ; 

8  The  attendance  is  better; 

9  The  buildings  are  better  and  have  better  equipment ; 

10  The  cost  per  pupil  is  less ; 

11  Public  interest  is  greatly  quickened. 

All  the  objections  that  can  be  urged  are  more  than  counterbalanced* 
by  the  advantages  of  the  plan.  "  It  is  the  quality  of  the  school  and  not 
the  number  of  schools  that  is  valuable."  The  act  of  the  recent  legisljture 
authorizing  districts  adjoining  union  free  school  districts  to  expend  money 
in  conveying  children  to  said  union  schools  is  to  be  commended  and  but 
a  shon  time  will  be  needed  to  prove  the  wisdom  and  economy  of  it. 

4  Free  tuition  to  county  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  payment 
of  the  tuition  should  be  by  the  county.  The  weaker  townships  will  not 
be  able  to  establish  schools  of  an  academic  grade.  Many  of  them  would 
not  have  enough  pupils  properly  to  support  one.  The  pupils  would  be 
at  the  disadvantage  that  so  many  common  schools  suffer  to-day,  lack  of 
numbers.  The  towns  not  able  to  maintain  an  academic  course  could 
often  contract  with  secondary  schools  in  adjoining  towns  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  pupils.  Since  the  strong  must  help  the  weak,  it  would  not 
be  unjust  for  the  county  to  pay  the,  tuition.    We  have  had  local  self- 
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government  pushed  to  the  extreme  in  school  affairs.  The  state 
expends  more  than  $20,000,000  annually  for  education  ought  to  1 
strong  hand  on  local  authorities  that  are  wasteful  in  the  extreme. 

5  The  conveyance  of  pupih  should  be  a  county  charge.  This  is  onl; 
tending  the  principle  which  the  state  exercises  when  it  levies  a  uni 
tax  rate  for  free  schools.  In  the  apportionment  of  that  fund  near! 
of  the  counties  receive  considerable  in  excess  of  what  they  paid  in  th 
levy.  If  the  money  of  the  state  may  be  used  to  educate  the  childr 
the  state,  the  money  of  any  political  subdivision  may  properly  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  the  subdivision;  in  the  case 
county  it  may  be  used  with  double  propriety,  since  its  subdivi 
annually  pay  to  it  large  sums  of  money  for  expenses  which  the  sulidiv 
the  town,  had  no  part  in  incurring.  Court  expenses  may  be  tised 
illustration:  a  town  pays  oflen  10%  or  20%  of  them  when  its  part  i 
curring  them  was  not  1%. 

Again,  the  rural  towns  with  a  sparsely  settled  territory,  poor  land 
comparatively  high  assessments  of  real  estate,  have  contributed  in  va 
ways  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  centers  of  population  \\ 
county.  These  towns  are  justly  entitled  to  county  aid  since  a  ( 
expended  there  for  education  will  not  yield  the  same  return  as  11 
centers  of  populatixn,  but  for  every  dollar  well  expended  the  whole  c< 
reaps  a  benefit.  The  county  must  have  the  towns  for  its  organize 
and  the  towns  need  the  county  to  complete  their  political  relations, 
are  mutually  dependent.  The  more  intelligent  and  industrious  the  ti 
by  so  much  will  the  character  of  the  county  become  better. 

6  Expert  supervisum  would  be  prcutkable.  The  present  village  s 
intendent  would  naturally  become  the  superintendent  of  a  township  1 
a  township  plan.  His  district  might  properly  include  several  ti 
The  offices  of  school  commissioner  and  of  village  superintendent  t 
become  identical.  They  would  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  goV' 
by  the  same  rules.  Where  several  towns  combined  for  purpos 
supervision  the  chairmen  of  the  several  boards  would  oecome  a  d 
supervisory  board  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  supptjotcndcnt 
by  his  experience  in  and  devotion  to  the  work  has  been  able  to  s 
from  the  state  authorities  a  certificate  of  qualification  for  the  po 
of  superintendent  of  schools.  The  present  method  of  selecting  s 
visory  ofGcers  through  partisan  political  organizations  from  among  pe 
21   years  of  age  resident  in  the  county  would  also  become  obs 

Do  the  conditions  warrant  so  radical  changes?  Let  us  look  at  1 
facts  for  the  .proof     The  town  of  Frankfort  in  the  second  < 
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district  of  Herkimer  county  has  15  school  districts.  Three  of  them 
employing  13  teachers  are  located  in  village  communities.  The  average 
daily  attendance  for  each  of  the  13  teachers  last  year  was  38  pupils.  The 
average  for  the  12  rural  schools  each  employing  a  single  teacher  was  12. 
The  13  teachers  instructed  more  than  three  times  as  many  pupils  as  did  the 
rural  schools,  and  the  pupils  advanced  much  more  rapidly.  The  state 
paid  only  a  third  more  to  the  villages  for  doing  three  times  the  >vork. 
The  cost  per  pupil  in  the  village  school  was  $13.60  while  in  the  rural 
school  it  was  $21.74.  The  rate  of  taxation  in  the  villages  was  10  mills, 
in  the  county  6  mills.  The  three  districts  had  1000  volumes  in  the  library 
while  the  12  had  but  66.  The  inequalities  are  great  but  not  so  marked 
as  in  oilier  sections. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  my  last  annual  report  to  Sup't 
Crooker : 

Ninety  of  the  96  schools  employ  one  teacher  each,  and  the.  90  school 
districts  embrace  less  than  one  half  of  the  school  population.  The  48 
teacners  in  six  schools  registered  266  pupils  more  than  the  90  teachers  of 
90  schools.  38  schools  had  a  total  registration  of  479,  not  one  of  them 
had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  10  pupils,  the  average  for  the  whole 
being  6.44  each.  Frankfort  village  with  eight  teachers  registered  472 
pupils  and*had  an  average  daily  attendance  greater  by  60  than  the  38 
schools.  The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  90  schools  was  13.03. 
But  13  had  a  greater  attendance  than  20,  and  only  25  averaged  daily  20 
pupils,  and  the  average  for  the  65  smallest  was  only  92.  Columbia  had 
six  schools  that  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  7.18;  Danube,  four 
with  an  average  of  4.4;  Stark,  six  with  an  average  of  6.8:  Warren,  five 
with  an  average  of  5.7,  and  Winfield,  five  with  an  average  of  54. 

In  the  38  smallest  districts  the  cost  per  pupil  registered  for  160  days 
was  $2.81  greater  than  in  the  union  schools.  The  rate  of  taxation  varied 
from  2.5  to  22  5  mills.  In  the  same  schools  52  persons  were  employed, 
26  of  w^hom  are  not  now  teaching  and  16  of  the  26  will  not  teach  again. 

What  is  true  of  this  district  in  regard  to  small  schools,  unequal  taxa- 
tion, too  frequent  change  of  teachers,  is  true  of  almost  every  commis- 
sioner district  of  the  state.  While  we  have  11,162  school  districts  in  the 
state,  jn  6600  the  average  daily  attendance  is  probably  less  than  15.  It 
takes  but  little  calculation  to  determine  how  many  children,  or  what  part 
of  a  child,  may  be  found  in  a  class.  One  of  the  very  foundation  prin- 
ciples of  our  public  school  system  is  that  the  children  of  all  cla^^sesmust 
be  brought  together  to  learn  the  customs  of  society,  to  be  influenced  by 
the  "  force  of  numbers,"  to  receive  that  training  which  will  prepare  the 
child  to  be  a  worthy  and  useful  member  of  the  community.  Nearly  all 
classes  of  people  form  themselves  into  associations  for  mutual  advance- 
ment. The  child  as  much  as  any  one  needs  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  association,  rivalry  and  competition.  The  stimulus 
of  association  is  powerful.  But  with  our  small  schools  nearly  100,000 
pupib  of  the  state  in  daily  attendance  know  scarcely  anything  of 
the  value  of  these  influences.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  child's  inter- 
est the  district  school  system  of  New  York  state  in  allowing  so  many 
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small  schools  to  exist  is  criminally  negligent  of  its  best  interests.  It  an- 
swered a  good  purpose  once  but  now  it  does  not  answer  that  good  pur- 
pose. We  can  never  have  a  svstem  of  rural  schools  of  which  we  may  be 
proud  until  enough  pupils  are  brought  together  so  that  in  every  class  the 
force  and  enthusiasm  of  numbers  may  be  felt. 

What  is  true  of  this  district  is  too  true  of  every  county  of  the  state 
having  common  schools.  Mr  Skinner  in  his  last  annual  report  says  that 
7529  of  the  1 059 1  common  school  districts  had  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  less  than  20  pupils.  Then  3062  common  schools  have  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  20  pupils,  and  this  number  includes  all  union  school 
districts  employing  more  than  one  teacher.  The  number  of  common 
school  districts  employing  one  teacher  each  and  having  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  more  than  20  pupils  is  about  1200.  No  one  argues  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  child  a  school  averaging  less  than  20  pupils  is 
a  profitable  school.  Therefore  only  about  15%  of  the  common  schools 
•employing  a  single  teacher  may  be  considered  profitable. 

In  Albany  county  189  districts  each  employ  a  single  teacher,  but  ^6  of 
the  189  average  daily  more  than  20  pupils,  49  of  the  189  registered  less 
than  20  pupils. 

Tompkins  county  has  142  districts  each  employing  a  single  teacher.  Only 
12  of  these  had  an  average  daily  attendance  greater  than  12.  66  of  the 
142  had  an  average  daily  attendance  last  year  of  6.25,  not  one  of  the  66 
averaging  more  than  10  pupils  daily.  The  66  districts  drew  in  quotas 
from  the  state  $6600  while  a  union  free  school  having  an  aggregate  at- 
tendance equivalent  to  the  total  for  the  66  schools  would  receive  $900  in 
quotas.  This  seems  to  be  a  case  in  equity,  specially  when  we  consider 
that  the  pupils  only  had  one  sixth  the  advantage  that  they  would  have  in 
schools  six  times  as  large. 

When  we  consider  that  rural  schools  have  20  weeks  vacation  in  a  year, 
that  85%  of  the  pupils  attending  are  under  13  years  of  age,  that  only 
one  out  of  five  finds  his  way  into  academic  work,  that  the  elementary 
branches  only  are  taught,  that  the  pupils  have  not  associates  enough  in 
class  work  to  teach  that  community  interests  are  as  important  :  s  in- 
dividual interests,  we  may  question  whether  the  grade  of  work  done  in 
many  schools  is  not  a  menace  to  popular  institutions.  '  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  lack  of  numbers  in  the  class  work  of  rural  schools 
reacts  unfavorably  upon  the  life  of  rural  communities.  The  work  done 
in  the  small  rural  schools  in  too  many  cases  is  not  what  the  district  pays 
for.  The  state  superintendent  of  common  schools  of  Maine,  last  year 
visited  personally  200  district  schools.     He  summarizes  the  result  of  his 
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visits  as  follows:  6%  excellent;  21%  good;    32%  fair;  41%  poor  or 
very  poor. 

A  most  exhaustive  report  concerning  the  work  of  rural  schools  is  found 
in  the  last  report  (1896)  of  the  Connecticut  state  board  of  education. 
The  work  done  in  this  state  is  probably  not  greatly  superior  to  that 
exhibited  in  the  report.  Under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board  every  one  of  the  117  schools  of  Tolland  county  were  examined  by 
Slate  agents.  The  county  employs  148  teachers  for  the  full  year,  is  com- 
posed of  13  towns  and  has  a  population  of  25,000  according  to  the  census 
of  1890.  2800  pupils  were  tested  in  reading  at  sight,  usually  from  a  reader 
of  the  same  number  as  the  series  in  which  the  child  was  reading.  1781  or 
64%  only  could  read  at  sight.  Nearly  all  of  those  five,  six  and  seven  and 
more  than  half  of  those  at  eight  years  of  age  can  not  read.  In  language, 
103 1  over  10  years  were  tested  with  dictation  exercises.  The  sentences 
gave  seven  chances  to  err  in  the  use  of  capitals  at  the  beginning  of 
sentences,  four  in  using  periods,  three  in  using  interrogation  points.  649 
of  the  1 03 1  failed  to  begin  sentences  with  capitals;  105  of  205,  11  years 
old  failed  to  use  the  period  correctly.  In  spelling  126  of  265, 11  years  old 
£uled  to  spell  "Wednesday."  In  arithmetic  the  question  was  asked  the 
most  advanced  pupils,  ''3  is  what  per  cent  of  12?"  289  of  338  returned 
incorrect  answers.  257  of  the  same  338  pupils  failed  to  answer  correctly 
"6  IS  25%  of  what  number?"  68  out  of  82,  6  to  16  years  of  age, 
failed  to  add  correctly  ^  +  /^  •  That  these  conditions  exist  seems  hardly 
credible,  but  some  allowance  may  be  made  when  we  find  that  Sj%  of 
all  the  pupils  attending  are  under  13  years  of  age. 

In  the  desired  and  desirable  changes  the  secondary  schools  may  be  of 
great  service  to  their  comm'unities  by  giving  their  influence  to  every 
reasonable  effort  made  by  rural  communities,  school  officers  and  members 
of  the  legislature.     The  cause  is  just.  ^ 

Until  the  end  is  attained  the  secondary  schools  may  serve  themselves 

and  their  neighbors  by  the  following  means  suggested  by  Prin.  H.  W. 

Arnold: 

First,  a  systematic  agitation  of  educational  interests  to  be  carried  on 
through  the  country  press  and  through  the  teachers  of  the  districts. 
Second,  announcement  of  the  requirements  of  admission  to  be  prepared 
by  the  high  school  in  each  division  and  ])0Ste(l  in  each  district  by  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  districts.  Third,  anything  and  everything  that 
will  extend  the  influence  of  the  high  school  more  wi<lely,  and  induce  the 
people  of  the  country  to  take  advantage  of  their  opporiunities. 

When  the  rural  schools  are  placed  on  a  basis  which  will  allow  a  steady 

advancement  alf  along  the  line,  then  our  common  schools  may  have 
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endowment  funds,  and  the  industrial  training  school  so  greatly  needed  in 
agricultural  communities  will  come  and  find  its  place. 

When  our  common  schools  are  reorganized  Upon  a  plan  which  is  both 
pedagogical  and  business-like,  the  education  given  by  the  common 
schools  will  be  as  practical  as  that  defined  by  Henry  Sabin,  the  honored 
state  superintendent  of  Iowa  when  he  says:  "That  man  alone  is  educated 
who  has  come  into  such  possession  of  his  moral,  intellectual  and  physical 
resources  that  he  can  take  his  place  among  his  fellows,  earn  an  honest 
living,  and  contribute  bis  share  toward  sustaining  those  institutions  which 
constitute  the  framework  of  American  society. 


WAYS  AND  ^fEANS  WHEREBY  CITY  AND  UNION  SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS  CAN  RELIEVE  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

SUP't  SHERMAN  WILLIAMS,  GLENS  FALLS 

From  my  experience  as  a  pupil  in  a  rural  school,  from  several  terms 
experience  as  a  teacher  in  such  schools,  from  my  observation  of  such 
schools  in  more  recent  years  and  from  all  that  I  can  gather  from  the  ex- 
perience and  observations  of  others  regarding  such  schools,  I  conclude 
that  the  difficulties  they  have  to  contend  with  are  chiefly  the  following : 

1  A  complete  lack  of  efficient  supervision ; 

2  Very  small  schools  due  to  sparsely  settled  communities ; 

3  Small  assessed  valuation  making  the  maintaining  of  a  good  school  a 
severe  financial  burden  on  the  district ; 

4  Short  sessions  of  school ; 

5  Frequent  changes  of  teachers  and  school  officers  ; 

6  The  tendency  of  people  to  leave  the  country  for  cities  and  villages  ; 

7  The  withdrawal  of  the  brightest  and  more  advanced  pupils  from  the 
rural  schools  that  they  may  have  the  advantages  of  neighboring  city  or 
village  schools  or  of  boarding  schools; 

8  The  indifference  of  school  officers  to  the  welfare  of  the  children  for 
whom  it  is  their  duty  to  provide. 

The  first  and  greatest  need  of  these  schools  is  efficient  supervision. 
Under  the  present  condition  such  supervision,  save  in  a  few  favored  dis- 
tricts, is  impossible.  The  only  person,  as  the  schools  are  now  organized, 
who  could  supervise  the  schools,  is  the  school  commissioner,  and  he  has 
so  many  schools  scattered  over  so  large  a  territory  that  any  attempt  at 
efficient  supervision  would  be  a  farce. 
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The  need  of  efficient  supervision  and  the  effect  of  it  is  perhaps  best 
shown  in  the  educational  history  of  Massachusetts.  Some  brief  extracts 
from  the  Massachusetts  reports  on  this  point  will  be  of  interest.  In  the 
18th  report  (1854)  Bamas  Sears  said  "  One  of  the  most  ruinous  practices, 
and  one  of  the  most  common,  is  the  change  of  the  school  committees 
almost  ever)  year." 

In  the  33d  report  (1870)  Mr  White  wrote  "  I  think  no  intelligent  man 
looking  upon  our  school  system  from  my  standpoint  will  fail  to  agree  with 
me  in  regarding  the  superintendence  of  the  schools  as  the  central  point 
of  weakness  or  of  strength.     It  is  indeed  the  spinal  cord  of  the  system." 

In  the  37th  report  (1874)  the  state  board  said  "  By  trial  it  has  been 
proven  that  whenever  a  town  or  city  is  provided  with  a  good  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  that  to^n  or  city  the  best  schools  exist." 

In  the  41st  report  (1877)  Sec.  Dickinson  said  **The  employment  of  an 
experienced,  intelligent  leader,  responsible  for  results,  is  as  necessary  in 
school  affairs  as  it  is,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be,  in  all  other  organiza- 
tions and  occupations." 

George  A.  Walton  who  conducted  the  famous  examination  of  the  Nor- 
folk county  schools  in  1880  said  "  The  conditions  which  make  the  schools 
poor  or  good  are  the  same  everywhere.  Their  failures  result  from  poor 
organization,  insufficient  appliances  for  teaching  or  from  the  teaching 
itself.  These  in  their  turn  result  from  inadequate  support  or  from  ineffective 
supervision.  The  examinations  clearly  indicate  that  more  depends  upon 
the  supervision  of  the  schools  than  upon  all  other  causes  combined." 

With  the  small  schools  that  exist  in  our  rural  districts  there  is  a  lack 
of  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  that  numbers  bring.  Perhaps  few  not  liv- 
ing in  rural  districts  realize  how  small  these  schools  are.  In  my  own 
county  (Warren)  there  are  126  districts.  The  report  for  last  year 
showed  the  following  state  of  things  in  this  respect : 

2  districts  had  an  average  attendance  of  3  pupils  each 
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:  67  districts,  more  than  half  the  districts  of  the  county,  thi 
ne  in  which  the  average  attendance  reached  15  pupils,  and  1 
itlendance  for  the  whole  67  districts  was  less  than  10  pup 
these  have  been  brought  into  schools  of  35  pupils  each,  1 
third  as  many  schools  would  have  been  needed.  That  is, 
than  three  times  the  amount  of  machinery  needed  ;  three  tin 
ler  of  districts  with  schoolhouses,  teachers  and  apparatus  (h 
been  pro^nded).  It  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  tl 
sely  settled  districts  are  poor.  The  average  assessed  valuati 
7  districts  is  $15,743.  I'  ought  to  cost  at  least  $500  to  ma 
school  with  one  teacher,  but  call  it  $400  and  allow  for  $1 
itate  and  so  have  raised  by  local  tax  the  sum  of  $300.  T 
I  for  a  lax  of  2%  on  the  valuation  of  these  67  districts.  C 
isiricts  has  an  assessed  valuation  of  only  $3300.  The  tax 
ct  would  be  about  9%  on  the  valuation, 
ts  given  show  the  heavy  financial  burden  these  districts  hi 
id  how  unnecessary  it  is.  It  follows  almost  as  a  matter 
it  everything  will  be  poorly  done.  The  schoolhouses  will 
tilt,  woise  furnished  and  almost  wholly  without  apparal 
:st  teachers  will  be  hired  for  the  shortest  term  of  school  that 
How.  Such  is  the  condition  in  most  of  these  schools.  1 
of  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts  of  this  county  does  not  < 
',  I  presume,  from  what  will  be  found  to  be  true  in  the  grea 
e  state. 

iquality  of  the  burden  bearing  is  exemplified  in  two  adjoin 
)ne  with  an  average  attendance  of  three  pupils  and  an  assi 
3300  and  the  other  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  $108,430  i 
le  attendance  of  seven  pupils.  Much  greater  diflfcrcnces 
;ome  counties  of  the  state. 

lis  condition  of  affeirs  it  is  certain  that  the  schools  will  be  g 
T.  It  is  said  to  be  a  fact  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  tras 
ool  is  one  of  the  heavier  taxpayers  who  does  not  send  a  ct 
With  the  very  heavy  burden  of  taxation  in  these  rural  scht 
ture  will  have  to  be  changed  before  such  men  will  incur  any  m 
ban  is  absolutely  necessar)'.  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  n 
e  much  less  satisfactory  than  they  were  40  years  ago.  If  tl 
3t  really  poorer,  it  is  comparatively  poorer.  40  years  ago 
1  the  rural  districts  were  on  the  average  belter  than  in 
Uages. 
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The  greatest  evil  as  regards  the  rural  schools  is  not  in  these  facts  pre- 
sented but  in  the  conditions  growing  out  of  them.  If  the  trustee  is  too 
penurious,  those  who  have  children  to  send  to  school  will  see  that  he  is 
not  reelected ;  if  he  is  somewhat  liberal,  the  increased  tax  rate  will  seciu'e 
his  defeat.  In  fact  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  find  any  one  in  the  district 
who  will  consent  to  act  as  trustee.  The  result  is  that  generally  trustees 
are  changed  nearly  every  year.  As  a  rule  teachers  are  changed  every 
term,  and  it  is  somewhat  rare  for  a  teacher  to  be  in  one  school  more  than 
a  year.  It  is  the  rule  to  hire  the  lowest  priced  teacher  that  can  be  had 
for  the  shortest  term  that  the  law  allows.  This  is  to  be  expected  undfer 
existing  conditions.  As  a  consequence  there  is  no  continuity  in  the  work. 
There  is  no  course  of  study  that  is  followed.  There  is  no  end  aimed  at; 
no  object  to  be  secured.  Each  teacher  begins  her  work  knowing  nothing 
ahout  what  has  been  done  or  attempted.  As  soon  as  she  has  fairly 
.  learned  what  the  condiuons  are  she  is  succeeded  by  another  teacher  who 
repeats  her  experience. 

Because  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  those  parents  who  are  able  to  do  so,, 
send  their  chijdren  at  a  very  early  age  to  the  nearest  village  school ;  or  if 
possible,  move  into  the  village  to  live  at  least  for  a  time.     Kvery  village 
principal  knows  of  many  families  who  move  into  the  village  solely  to- 
educate  their  children,  those  who  would  not  leave  their  farms  for  any 
odier  reason.     Perhaps  no  other  single  influence  draws  so  many  families 
from  the  farm  to  the  village  or  city.     This  disposition  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  village  or  city  schools  in  one  way  or  another  takes  entirely  out  of 
the  question  the  interest  of  those  who  could  and  would  do  most  for  the 
raral  schools,  so  the  management  of  these  schools  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  care  least  for  their  effectiveness.     Under  such  conditions  it 
would  naturally  follow  that  school  officers  would  generally  be  quite  indif- 
ferent to  everything  but  running  the  schools  at  the  least  possible  expense. 

What  can  the  dty  or  village  schools  do  to  help  bring  about  better  con- 
ditions in  our  rural  schools  ? 

It  seems  clear  that  the  following  results  must  be  reached : 

1  Equalization  of  the  financial  burdens; 

2  Concentration  of  pupils  in  a  much  smaller  number  of  schools; 

3  Provision  of  high  school  facilities  for  all ; 

4  Thorough  gradation  of  work  and  efficient  supervision. 

To  bring  about  these  results  there  must  be  a  larger  unit  than  the  school 
district    For  most  purposes  this  must  be  the  township ;  for  some  purposes, 
it  may  be  the  county  or  the  present  school  commissioner  district.     The 
cities  and  villages  should  be  parts  of  these  units  and  not  as  now  wholly 
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separate  and  independent.     With  the  cooperation  of  the  cities  and  vill- 
ages these  things  can  easily  be  accomplished. 

The  equalization  of  the  financial  burdens  can  be  best  accomplished 
through  a  support  of  the  schools  of  a  town  by  a  town  tax.  This  would 
be  in  accordance  with  taxation  for  other  purposes. 

With  a  township  system  of. schools  and  a  town  board  of  education 
might  come  the  power  to  close  such  schools  as  was  thought  best  and  the 
free  transportation  of  pupils  who  were  too  far  from  a  school  to  permit 
walking  to  it.  This  plan  might  admit  in  some  towns  closing  all  the 
smaller  schools  and  transporting  the  pupils  to  one  central  school.  This 
has  been  done  in  many  Massachusetts  towns. 

In  Connecticut  the  town  becomes  for  school  purposes  one  district  and 
the  school  houses  become  the  property  of  the  town.  The  expenses  of 
the  schools  are  paid  directly  by  the  town.  There  is  a  town  school  board. 
Schools  are  managed  by  the  town  just  as  roads,  bridges  and  the  poor  are  • 
managed.  The  schools  may  all  be  kept  open  or  part  closed  as  the  board 
deems  best. 

If  there  is  strength  in  union,  then  such  a  plan  is  better  than  to  have  a 
town  broken  up  into  lo  or  20  or  more  independent  but  feeble  parts.  In 
small  districts  individual  selfishness  is  not  neutralized  by  public  interest. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  town  control  has  increased  local  inter- 
est in  the  schools  instead  of  lessening  it,  as  has  often  been  claimed  would 
be  the  result.  We  sometimes  hear  the  cry  of  "  centralization "  raised 
when  the  township  plan  is  proposed.  Secretary  Hine  of  Connecticut  well 
says  of  this  V'  that  there  is  no  centralization  like  an  irresponsible  and 
incompetent  man." 

The  villages  and  larger  districts  may  oppose  the  township  plan.  Of 
this  spirit  Secretary  Hine  says  "The  larger  districts  have  practically 
sloughed  the  smaller  and  weaker  districts  and  organize  and  administer 
their  schools  independently,  just  as  if  they  were  towns.  By  their  inde- 
pendence and  selfish  isolation,  they  may  secure  good  schools  for  them- 
selves, but  they  impoverish  the  weaker  districts.  They  subtract  a  large 
sum  from  the  aggregate  property  available  for  school  taxation;  they 
diminish  what  should  be  a  common  fund  for  the  children  of  the  town." 

With  the  adoption  of  the  township  system  the  question  of  closing  some 
of  the  schools  and  the  transportation  of  the  children  to  an  adjoining 
school  or  to  a  central  school  for  the  whole  town,  as  conditions  make  most 
desirable,  becomes  a  question  of  great  importance.  In  considering  this 
question  experience  is  worth  vastly  more  than  theory.  While  much  has 
been  done  in  Connecticut  it  is  in  Massachusetts  that  the  experience  has 
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been  most  widespread  and  has  extended  over  the  longest  period  of  time. 
It  is  in  the  experience  in  this  state,  therefore,  that  we  can  find  most  help. 

It  was,  I  think,  the  town  of  Concord  that  began  the  transportation  of 
pupils.  The  movement  began  in  1869,  but  at  first  the  idea  seems  to  have 
been  to  transport  all  the  high  school  pupils  to  one  center.  The  first  dis- 
trict school  was  closed  in  1879.  The  last  district  school  was  closed  in 
1887,  since  which  time  all  the  children  of  the  town  have  attended  school 
at  one  common  center. 

Sup'i  Eaton,  of  Concord,  Mass.  says  :  "  The  apprehensions  of  owners 
of  real  estate  that  a  depreciation  in  values  would  result  if  the  local  schools 
were  closed  have  proven  to  be  groundless.  The  natural  reluctance  of 
parents  to  send  their  young  children  so  far  from  home  and  for  all  day  to 
attend  the  center  school  has  vanished.  .  .  The  attendance  of  children 
conveyed  is  several  per  cent  better  than  that  of  the  village  children  and  is 
fiar  higher  than  it  was  in  the  old  district  schools.  .  .  Whatever  ad- 
vantages a  system  of  carefully  graded  schools,  occupying  a  well  lighted 
and  well  cared  for  schoolhouse,  taught  by  a  body  of  intelligent  and  earnest 
teachers  cooperating  to  secure  the  best  discipline  within  and  without  the 
schoolroom,  has  over  a  mixed  country  school,  such  advantages  are 
shared  alike  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  town.  .  .  Superintend- 
ence becomes  more  efficient.  The  introduction  of  new  subjects  of  study 
and  of  drawing,  music,  gymnastics,  manual  training  is  made  easy,  since 
all  the  pupils  of  the  town  are  found  in  three  schoolhouses.  Appliances 
of  all  kinds  and  books  of  reference  can  be  provided  more  extensively  and 
at  less  cost  In  short  every  scheme  to  make  the  teaching  more  efficient 
<H-  broader,  can  be  carried  into  effect  more  readily.  .  .  Many 
incidental  advantages  subordinate  to  the  prime  one  have  resulted.  All 
the  chOdren  of  the  town  meet  on  the  same  arena,  test  the  quality  of  each 
othery  and  exchange  from  the  beginning  those  influence;s  which  will 
mold  them  to  act  together  harmoniously  and  intelligently  in  the  fiiture. 
All  the  parents  of  the  town  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
two  central  systems  of  schools,  and  for  many  years  dissensions  about  the 
maintenance  of  schools  have  been  unknown  in  our  town  meetings.  Many 
famiUes  have  come  to  live  in  the '  town  because  of  its  educational  ad- 
vantages.    The  farms  that  come  upon  the  market  find  a  readier  sale  than 

ever  before.     The  children  from  the  farming  districts  are  no  longer  dis- 

« 

tinguishable  from  the  village  children  by  a  certain  awkwardness  of 
manner  or  address.  The  moral  tone  of  the  school  and  the  school  yards 
has  been  elevated  wonderfully.  The  parents  feel  and  appreciate  these 
many  incidental,  but  vastly  important,  advantages  and  are  convinced 
that  the  system  is  superior  to  the  one  it  has  displaced." 
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If  this  condiiion  of  affairs  were  found  only  in  Concord  we  might  think 
it  due  to  peculiar  conditions  not  usually  existing  in  towns,  but  it  is  a 
detailed  account  of  a  movement  in  one  town  that  is  rapidly  spreading  all 
over  the  state.  The  report  of  the  state  board  for  1891-92  shows  that  160 
towns  were  then  paying  for  the  transportation  of  pupils,  and  that  in  the 
five  preceding  years  more  than  one  third  of  the  district  schools  of  those 
towns  had  been  closed. 

In  the  report  of  the  state  board  of  education  for  1893-94  we  find  the 
following  statements.  State  Agent  George  A.  Walton  reports  as  follows: 
"This  process  [consolidation]  has  been  proceeding  at  a  rapid  rate  within 
the  past  six  or  eight  years,  and  includes  a  large  number  of  schools  both 
in  Barnstable  and  Middlesex  counties;  Orleans  has  brought  into  one 
building  all  her  schools;  Harwich  has  voted  in  favor  of  complete  con- 
solidation. .  .  In  many  towns  the  process  is  phenomenal.  Some 
notable  instances  of  consolidation  within  a  few  years  in  Barnstable  are 
Orleans  and  Mashpee;  in  Middlesex,  Acton,  Ashland,  Bedford,  Belmont, 
Billerica,  Concord,  Dracut,  HoUiston,  Lexington,  Maynard,  North  Read- 
ing, Sherbom,  Sudbury,  Tyngsborough,  Wayland,  and  Weston.  The  con- 
solidation in  Concord,  Bedford  and  Lexington  is  as  creditable  a  part  of 
our  school  history  as  their  stand  in  colonial  days  is  of  the  history  of  the 
nation." 

In  the  five  years  preceding  this  report,  115  schools  were  closed  in  the 
counties  of  Hampden  and  Worcester.  This  tendency  to  close  the  rural 
schools  in  Massachusetts  is  so  marked,  so  general,  and  has  been  so  long 
•continued  that  the  matter  can  no  longer  be  considered  an  experiment. 

A  circular  was  sent  out  in  1894  by  Sup't  W.  H.  Small  of  Palmer,  Mass. 
It  was  sent  to  nine  different  towns.  The  replies  showed  that  these  towns 
had  closed  an  average  of  five  schools  each,  that  an  average  of  86  pupils 
were  transported,  the  numbers  ranging  from  23  to  200;  that  in  general 
the  communities  were  opposed  to  closing  the  schools,  but  with  experience 
came  to  favor  the  plan ;  that  the  distance  pupils  were  transported  varied 
firom  one  to  five  miles;  that  the  cost  was  generally  less  than  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  district  schools,  but  in  some  instances  a  little  more; 
that  the  schools  were  closed  for  the  following  reasons:  to  save  expense, 
to  secure  better  instruction,  to  have  all  pupils  attend  central  building,  to 
have  better  advantages,  because  the  schools  were  small,  to  secure  better 
grading.  These  replies  are  all  covered  by  the  two  statements,  for 
economy  and  better  educational  results. 

From  the  best  consideration  I  am  able  to  give  this  question  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  way  city  and  union  school  systems  can  relieve  the  rural 
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schools  is  by  absorbing  them,  by  making  a  larger  school  unit;  that  is,  a 
township  system.  The  advantages  that  have  come  in  other  states  would 
follow  here.  The  principal  of  the  larger  school  of  the  township,  or  the 
city  or  village  superintendent  in  the  town  should  be  the  superintendent 
of  all  the  schools  of  the  town.  There  should  be  a  town  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  superintendent  should  have  entire  control  of  all  matters  of 
detail  in  school  work.  The  town  board  should  manage  the  finances 
of  the  school,  and  a  school  commissioner,  district,  or  county  officer 
should  deal  with  all  educational  questions  not  covered  by  the  board  or 
town  superintendent;  save  such  questions  as  properly  belonged  to  the 
state  department  of  instruction.  Such  a  plan  would  naturally  meet  with 
opposition,  partly  because  it  involves  a  radical  change,  partly  because 
there  is  always  a  large  element  opposed  to  any  change,  largely  because 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  really  know  almost  nothing  of  the  present 
system  or  the  township  system  and  to  them  the  change  would  be  a  jump 
in  the  dark  and  they  are  afraid  of  it;  nevertheless  the  present  condition 
of  our  rural  schools  is  deplorable  and  all  efforts  made  in  the  past  20 
years  to  improve  them  have  not  only  failed  of  success,  but  they  are  not 
now  in  as  good  condition,  either  absolutely  or  relatively  as  they  were  20 
years  ago.  A  change  of  system  is  clearly  necessary  to  any  considerable 
improvement.  The  township  system  is  the  only  one  that  the  experience 
of  other  states  leads  us  to  believe  will  bring  success.  But  a  township 
S3rsteni  that  is  not  a  township  system,  i.  e.  that  does  not  include  the 
whole  township,  whether  or  not  it  contains  a  union  school  or  city  school, 
will  be  but  a  small  step  forward. 

Discussion 

Prcs.  J.  G.  Schurman—I  do  not  know  when  I  have  listened  to 
educational  papers  which  have  been  so  brimful  of  instruction  on  a  new 
subject  as  the  papers  to  which  we  have  just  listened.  You  can  see  that 
no  one  could  have  prepared  such  papers  but  men  who  by  their  daily 
experience  and  by  their  actual  work  are  conversant  with  the  problems 
which  are  discussed.  I  came  long  since  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
now  no  more  serious  question  before  the  educators  of  the  United  States 
than  the  condition  of  our  rural  schools,  and  I  am  glad  to  notice  that  such 
prominence  is  given  to  the  subject  at  this  convocation.  Those  of  you 
who  are  specially  interested  in  the  matter  and  who  have  not  seen  the 
programs  of  the  National  educational  association,  in  particular  the  pro- 
of the  department  of  superintendence  at  the  meeting  in  Florida 
winter,  may  also  be  interested  to  know  that  the  subject  was  brought 
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up  there  and  that  a  very  able  paper  was  presented  by  Prof.  Hinsdale  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  which  I  hope  to  see  published  in  the  near 
future.  The  question  is  very  important.  I  desire  to  emphasize  that  it  is 
not  merely  an  educational  question ;  it  is  a  political  question,  it  is  a  social 
question.  Nothing  more  alarming  was  shown  by  the  last  census  of  the 
United  States  than  the  migration  of  our  people  from  the  country  to  the 
cities.  I  believe  the  country  is  the  best  place  for  children  to  grow  up- 
and  for  people  to  live  in,  and  any  one  who  holds  that  belief,  as  I  do,, 
must  deplore  the  increasing  migration  of  our  country  population  from 
their  homes  to  the  cities.  If  that  tendency  is  to  be  counteracted  it  can 
only  be  by  making  the  country  more  attractive  for  these  people,  and  I 
think  there  are  two  ways  in  which  that  attractiveness  may  be  brought 
about.  One  of  thera  the  legislature  deals  with.  It  has  been  up  for  dis~ 
cussion,  I  think,  annually  for  the  last  few  years,  and  I  hope  it  will  continue 
to  come  up  till  a  solution  is  reached.  I  refer  to  the  improvement  of  our 
roads.  Even  our  bicyclists  will  help  to  bring  about  that  reform  as  their 
association  is  already  active. 

The  other  method  for  this  improving  of  the  country  is  the  improve- 
ment of  our  schools.  I  do  not  know  any  better  method  for  aaccomplishing 
that  end  than"  the  scheme  which  has  been  outlined;  for^  though  two- 
papers  have  been  read,  they  are  substantially  the  same  scheme.  It  has. 
not  only  been  tried  in  Massachusetts,  but  I  learned  kst  wkiter  whem 
attending  the  educational  meeting  in  Florida  to  which  I  refer,  that  the 
scheme  had  also  been  adopted  in  some  of  the  southern  states.  A  superin- 
tendent from  Georgia  spoke  with  great  fulness,  and  his  words  carried 
great  conviction  of  the  efficacy  of  the  system  as  it  had  been  tried  in  the 
district  over  whose  educational  interests  he  presided. 

I  desire  in  this  way  to  express  my  own  sense  of  the  iniportance  of  the 
theme  and  to  rejoice  that  it  has  come  to  us  in  thais  convocation,  and? 
though  there  are  these  obstacles  to  change  and  reform,  to  which  the  last 
speaker  has  drawn  your  attention,  yet  I  always  like  to  think  and  I  do 
firmly  believe  that  the  world  is  so  constituted  and  governed  that  a  good 
cause  in  the  lo!)g  run  prevails,  and  we  as  educators,,  if  we  believe  in  this, 
cause,  will  in  the  end  help  make  it  prevail.     To  the  suggestions  which, 
have  already  been  made,  it  scarcely  becomes  me  to  make  any  addition, 
and  yet  as  I  listened  to  the  various  ideas  I  thought  I  would  like  to  throw 
out  this  inquiry :  whether  in  those  schools  where,  owing  to  the  distance 
of  villages  or  cities,  high  schools  or  academies  will  not  be  accessible  to- 
the  great  majority  of  children  in  the  elementary  schools,,  it  might  not  be 
a  good  plan  for  the  towns  or  the  counties  —  and  I  leanre  it  to  the  practical 
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workers  to  suggest  which  should  be  the  unit  —  to  establish  scholarships 
sufficient  at  least  to  pay  tuition  and  perhaps  also  contribute  a  little 
towards  the  cost  of  the  board  and  lodging  of  those  who  win  them  in  the 
several  districts.  The  state  is  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  interested  in  having 
every  boy  and  girl  go  through  the  high  school,  but  the  state  is  interested, 
and  so  are  individuals,  in  having  every  boy  and  girl  with  the  requisite 
ability  and  taste  go  through  the  high  school.  Such  boys  and  girls  could 
be  discovered  and  helped  on  their  way  to  the  high  school  or  academy  by 
means  of  the  scholarships  which  I  have  just  suggested.  At  Cornell  uni- 
versity we  find  that  the  scholarships  at  that  institution  which  are  open  to 
every  assembly  district  in  the  state  are  of  immense  service  to  the  young 
men  and  young  women  who  get  them,  ancf  often  persons  are  educated 
in  that  way  to  whom  a  higher  education  would  be  otherwise  inaccessible. 

Another  suggestion  I  thought  of  making  is  this:  whether  we  might 
not  send  out  to  these  poorer  schools  which  are  remote  from  villages  and 
cities  peripatetic  lecturers  who  would  give  instruction  in  geography,  in 
the  elements  of  some  of  the  sciences,  and  perhaps  also  of  agriculture,  in 
a  way  much  more  effective  and  thorough  than  any  which  could  be 
adopted  or  practfsed  by  the  rural  teachers  themselves.' 

These  two  are  the  only  suggestions  which  occur  to  me  to  add  to  those 
which  you  have  heard,  and  I  only  wish  to  say  in  closing  that  I  believe 
the  scheme  which  has  been  outlined  here  is  going  to  prevail  in  our  state 
because  it  is  in  line  with  the  whole  drift  of  modern  civilization.  Our 
civilization  is  getting  more  complex.  Organization  is  the  watchword. 
We  have  a  splendid  illustration  of  what  organization  can  do  in  the  work 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Now,  organization  means^ 
first,  differentiation,  individualization,  and  secondly  it  means  concentra- 
tion, unification.  The  scheme  which  has  been  suggested  here  this  after- 
noon simply  demands  that  this  concentration,  this  unification  in  our  edu- 
cational work  which  has  hitherto  been  wholly  lost  sight  of,  shall  now, 
and  at  this  late  date,  be  provided ;  and  as  organization  is  thejwatchword 
of  the  hour,  I  am  sure  we  may  expect  to  have  it  prevail  in  educational 
cirdes  as  it  prevails  everywhere  else  in  the  world  about  us. 

• 
Prin.  C.  C.  Rounds — I  consented  to  appear  in  this  discussion  with 

considerable  hesitancy  because  I  did  not  know  the  form  which  it  would 
take  in  the  state  of  New  York.  I  have  known  something  of  the  rural 
schools  in  other  states  and  of  the  piral  school  problem,  but  I  had  sup- 
posed that  you  would  come  very  much  nearer  to  solving  it  here  than  the 
chaiacter  of  the  papers  read  would  imply,  and  I  see  that  here  as  else- 

II 
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where  it  is  very  difficult  to  confine  the  discussion  within  narrow  bounds. 
The  character  and  magnitude  of  the  problem  make  the  speakers  break 
over  the  lines.  I  am  reminded  of  a  little  anecdote  that  was  told  of  Father 
Taylor,  the  famous  sailor  preacher  at  the  Seamen's  Bethel  in  Boston. 
Excited  with  his  theme,  and  forgetting  his  text,  he  suddenly  said, 
"  Brethren,  I  have  lost  the  connection  between  my  subject  and  predicate, 
but  I  am  bdund  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  any  way."  So  whenever  we 
touch  this  rural  school  problem  those  of  us  who  know  what  the  country 
school  has  been  and  is  now,  find  it  very  difficult  to  confine  the  discussion 
"within  narrow  limits. 

In  the  secondary  school  and  in  those  higher  than  the  rural  school  we 
expect  to  find  a  higher  degfee  of  developed  intelligence  and  a  greater 
ability  to  discern  the  character  of  problems  presented.    I  agree  almost 
entirely  with  what  Pres.  Schurman  said  as  to  the  character  of  this  problem. 
It  is  not  merely  an  educational  problem,  it  is  a  sociological  problem. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  now  I  have  been  led  by  my  work 
in  two  states  to  observe  the  character  of  the  rural  school.     I  have  no 
hesitation  at  all  in  saying  that  in  the  section  that  I  know,  the  rural  school 
of  the  present  day  is  not  nearly  so  well  fitted  to  meet  uie  conditions  of 
its  time  as  was  the  rural  school  of  40  years  ago.    The  village  and  city 
schools  have  been  constantly  improving.     The  county  towns,  and  I  mean 
by  those  not  the  towns  that  have  flourishing  high  schools  and  still  are 
country,  but  those  towns  which  are  away  from  railroads,  those  which  in 
many  respects  have  been  gradually  declining.     Population  has  decreased 
because  intelligent  parents  have  found  it  necessary  to  remove  from  the 
towns  when  they  could  not  afford  to  send  their  children  away  for  an 
education.    Those  who  could  send  them  away  have  found,  as  they  have 
told  me,  that  they  were  deprived  of  the  society  of  their  children  as  they 
were  growing  up,  and  that  children  educated  away  fi'om  home  never 
come  back  to  live  there.     All  this  has  led  to  the  decadence  of  the  country 
town.     We  all  know  the  peculiar  charms  of  country  life  for  those  who 
can  enjoy  them,  and  it  is  a  very  sad  thing  that  in  this  day  and  in  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
people  who  find  it  impossible  to  live  there,  and  whose  children  can  not 
live  there.     It  is  a  different  kind  of  education  that  is  needed  to  make  life  in 
the  country  possible;  an  education  designed  to  fit  the  people  for  country 
life,  to  make  it  attractive,  to  make  it  profitable.     It  is  a  reconstruction  on 
those  lines  that  is  needed.     What  can  the  secondary  school  do  to  help  this  ? 
I  am  told,  in  answer  to  a  question  this  afternoon,  that  here,  as  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  country,  there  are  very  few  teachers  of  the  rural  school 
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who  Yiave  had  any  course  of  professional  study  or  training,  that  the 
normal  schools  of  New  York  do  so  little  towards  supplying  teachers  of 
the  rural  schools  that  they  need  not  be  mentioned  as  a  factor;  that  most 
of  these  teachers  come  from  the  common  schools  and  from  the  secondary 
school.  Ought  not  the  secondary  school  to  do  something  to  place  before 
those  young  women  who  are  going  to  teach  the  rural  schools  some  com- 
prehension of  the  problem  which  they  have  to  meet  ?  Last  summer  I 
heard  an  eminent  professor  of  psychology  state  in  a  lecture  that  he  con- 
sidered  it  something  like  a  crime  to  require  a  teacher  of  the  common 
school  to  know  anything  of  psychology.  I  do  not  know  how  he  would 
define  the  term,  but  it  seems  axiomatic  to  me  that  one  whose  work  is  to 
be  the  training  of  the  human  mind  should  know  something  of  that  mind's 
mode  of  working.  I  know  that  our  courses  of  study  are  very  much 
crowded  now.  We  have  to  face  a  question  of  elimination.  We  are  bur- 
dened with  excess  of  riches,  and  our  riches  are  our  poverty  in  very  many 
of  our  schools.  We  are  not  making  sufficient  distinction  between  the 
studies  that  can  be  set  apart  specially  for  discipline  and  those  that  should 
be  taken  merely  as  conditions  to  the  development  of  intelligence.  I  know 
that  young  men  and  young  women  taking  a  high  school  course  are  inter- 
ested in  the  simple  elementary  problems  of  the  order  of  development  of 
the  hnman  faculties.  A  knowledge  of  some  of  the  conditions  of  culture 
would  be  a  very  great  help  in  many  ways.  We  study  history — history 
of  wars,  history  of  political  development,  and  all  that.  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  the  bright  young  men  and  young  women,  such  as  yoii  would 
find  in  our  high  schools,  are  interested  in  that  history  which  relates  to  the 
development  of  human  thought  and  civilization  more  than  they  can  be 
interested  in  military  evolutions  which  they  can  not  understand,  or  politi- 
cal combinations  of  which  they  know  but  little.  If  something  of  the 
history  of  culture  should  be  given,  something  of  psychology  and  ethics, 
those  studies  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  any  successful  study  of  cul- 
ture, should  be  taken  up  and  made  prominent  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  going  to  teach,  the  secondary  school  would  do  something  for  the  rural 
school  which  it  does  not  do  now. 

This  work  very  largely  is  not  done  even  by  the  colleges.  I  can  say 
fo>m  the  experience  of.  many'  years  that  in  taking  young  men  from  the 
college  for  teachers  I  consider  it  a  chance  whether  they  are;  at  all  fit  for 
the  work.  I  believe  that  the  secondary  school  can  do  something  by 
recognizing  the  work  which  its  pupils  have  to  do;  work  which  the 
colleges  and  universities  are  recognizing  more  and  more  by  bringing 
these  subjects  into  their  courses  of  instruction  either  by  professorships  or 
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lectures.  There  is  a  body  of  literature  bearing  on  those  subjects  which 
is  attractive  and  would  be  useful.  But  when  those  teachers  are  so  trained 
will  you  find  them  in  the  rural  schools  ?  There  we  touch  the  problem  of 
support;  There  is  the  difficulty.  I  was  very  much  interested  a  year  or 
two  ago  in  observing  at  Hampton  normal  institute,  Virginia,  the  work 
which  this  institution  is  doing  in  reconstructing  society  among  the  colored 
populations  of  the  south.  Before  students  graduate  fi-om  that  school 
they  go  out  for  one  year  and  live  among  the  colored  people,  studying 
their  wants,  teaching  them  a  better  life,  better  modes  of  agriculture, 
better  modes  of  mechanical  work,  etc.  The  principal  of  Hampton  came 
to  my  school  about  a  year  ago  and  speaking  of  a  piral  district  near  his 
New  Hampshire  summer  home,  said :  "  I  had  occasion  not  long  since  to 
attend  a  funeral  there.  I  thought  as  I  sat  there  *  was  it  worth  while  for 
that  man  to  come  here  ?  What  has  he  gotten  out  of  his  life  ? ' "  He  saw 
the  bareness  of  that  life  of  mere  routine,  the  slight  evidence  of  any  interest 
in  the  higher  life  of  culture.  Said  he,  "  Can't  we  get  hold  of  that  district  ? 
Can't  some  one  of  your  young  ladies  go  there  and  do  what  my  colored 
girls  are  doing  in  the  south  ?  "  I  know  there  is  missionary  spirit  enough 
among  the  young  ladies  in  my  school,  but  the  work  could  be  only  for 
short  terms  accordmg  to  the  present  means  of  support.  For  improve- 
ment two  or  three  conditions  are  necessary.  In  the  first  place,  there 
must  be  a  conception  on  the  part  of  the  community,-  and  a  conception 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  of  what  the  duty  of  the  state  is  to  every  child  of 
the  state,  something  above  the  punishment  of  a  child  for  being  bom  in  a 
certain  place ;  the  recognition  that  every  child  within  the  limits  of  the 
state  as  a  child  of  God  and  a  child  of  the  state  has  a  right  to  the  best 
education  that  can  be  given  within  the  years  set  aside  for  study.  When 
we  come  to  that,  the  means  will  be  provided ;  till  then  they  will  not 
be  provided. 

It  seems  strange  to  hear  this  discussion  about  the  township  system. 
We  have,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  you  could  not  get  up  a  discussion 
in  regard  to  that  any  more  than  you  could  on  the  old  question  as  to  which 
was  the  greater  man,  Napoleon  or  George  Washington.  The  township 
is  the  smallest  unit  we  can  have.  For  the  support  of  schools,  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  imits  that  we  have. 
Suppose  we  have  the  township  and  the  county  and  the  state.  The  un- 
evenness  of  the  taxation  has  been  spoken  of  here.  In  my  own  state  there 
are  many  towns  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  raise  taxes  for  a  good  school 
under  the  provisions  of  law  at  the  present  time ;  it  would  drive  all  mov- 
able capital  out  of  that  town ;  it  would  send  that  town  down  to  a  lower 
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deptk.  The  state  gives  aid,  but  not  enough.  It  gives  it  in  a  sort  of  way 
that  does  not  recognize  the  real  element  of  the  problem.  Let  the  town 
be  one  unit,  fix  the  maximum  rate  of  school  tax  which  it  shall  raise.  What 
it  can  not  meet,  let  it  pass  over  to  the  county,  which  shall  also  have  a 
maximum  limit  which  it  shall  reach  if  necessary  to  make  up  for  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  town ;  and  if  the  county  can  not  raise  what  is  necessary  for 
the  school,  let  it  pass  the  claim  over  to  the  state ;  there,  there  should  be  no 
limit,  and  if  a  state  can  not  meet  the  demand,  let  that  state  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. We  must  recognize  the  position  of  the  child,  the  right  of  the  child 
and  the  fact  that  to-day  in  our  schools  we  are  making  the  next  century. 

Prin.  J.  I.  Wood  —  I  want  to  express  my  admiration  of  the  schemes 
outlined  in  the  two  papers  that  have  been  read  and  my  hearty  agreement 
with  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  me  in  the 
discussion.  I  think  that  although  these  plans  are  excellent,  something  is 
to  be  done  till  they  can  be  perfected  and  made  practical.  I  have  l^eard 
in  each  of  the  papers  what  the  rural  district  needs.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  chief  lack  is  that  of  school  sentiment.  Having  had  13 
years  of  common  school  education  in  Massachusetts,  it  has  been  very 
pleasant  to  me  to  hear  so  much  about  the  good  system  of  my  old  state. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  teach  a  district  school  in  Rhode  Island  and 
son  of  a  district  academy  in  New  York  state,  so  I  can  speak  from  experi- 
ence and  observation  regarding  the  condition  of  the  rural  district  and  the 
town  school  as  they  were  in  my  boyhood.  If  I  have  observed  anything 
at  all,  I  repeat  that  it  is  the  lack  of  school  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rural  district.  Given  a  school  sentiment,  it  seems  to 
me  that  all  other  objections  will  be  removed  with  comparative  rapidity. 
^Vhy  is  it  that  there  is  so  little  increase  in  school  sentiment  ?  1  do  not 
know  any  other  cause  than  that  the  community  itself  is  poorly  educated ; 
that  nine  out  of  10  of  the  trustees  and  many  of  the  teachers  are  not  fitted 
for  their  duties.  Given  well  educated  trustees,  and  the  third  objection 
will  take  care  of  itself.  I  doubt  whether  a  strong  teacher  in  a  district 
will  always  overcome  the  other  two  difficulties,  will  always  remove  the 
objections  that  have  been  inborn  in  that  community;  this  being  the  case, 
something  will  have  to  be  done  by  union  and  city  schools. 

I  can  not  add  very  much  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  way  of  sugges- 
tion, but  I  would  like  to  emphasize  a  thought  which  I  think  some  one 
expressed,  and  that  is  the  needed  intimacy  between  the  union  schools 
and  the  adjacent  district  schools ;  having  become  thus  acquainted  they 
will  by  their  influence  bestir  within  that  community  something  of  a  school 
sentiment.     Now  this  may  be  a  slow  procedure,  yet  I  think  perhaps  it 
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will  have  something  to  do  with  removing  the  difficulties  till  this  grand 
township  system  is  put  in  operation  by  the  legislature.  There  are  so 
many  waj^  by  which  a  principal  and  teachers  of  union  schools  can  aid 
the  district  schools,  not  only  by  visiting  them  as  much  as  possible,  by 
talks  or  by  sending  literature,  but  by  knowing  the  indiyiduals  themselves 
and  interesting  them  and  arousing  a  school  sentiment  by  private  con- 
versation. I  think  we  can  not  emphasize  too  much  the  responsibility 
that  rests  upon  the  principals  and  teachers  of  union  and  city  schools  in 
regard  to  so  teaching  the  rural  element  in  their  schools  that  when  these 
pupils  return  home  they  will  have  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  union, 
or  the  city  school.  •*  Oh,"  you  say,  "  it  is  only  an  occasional  one  or 
two."  Never  mind ;  that  one  may  be  the  means  of  creating  a  sentiment 
which  is  so  often  lacking  in  isolated  communities.  If  those  boys  and 
girls  as  they  grow  to  be  educated  men  and  women  with  some  of  the 
ideas  which  you  have  wrought  into  their  very  being,  become  influential 
in  that  district,  you  can  see  how  easily  we  can  work  through  them  to 
advance  the  schools  of  the  district. 

Then  those  schools  that  have  training  classes,  have  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  these  young  teachers  that  as  they  go 
forth  into  the  distnct  schools  they  have  something  more  to  do  than 
merely  to  teach  the  subjects  in  the  school.  Try  to  impress  upon  them 
the  great  wideness  of  education  and  the  great  lack  that  there  is  of  this 
thought  in  the  rural  community,  and  see  to  it  that  they  have  a  spirit 
similar  to  your  own ;  and  if  they  have,  they  can  exert  some  influence  in 
this  direction. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  me  unjust  that  union  and  city  schools  that  are 
so  well  provided  for  by  local  taxation  should  receive  so  large  a  part  of 
the  state  money  and  the  rural  districts  so  small  a  proportion.  Of  coarse 
one  inconvenience  of  the  rural  schools  is  the  lack  of  a  comfortable 
schoolhouse,  apparatus  and  the  like,  and  probably  in  many  cases  the  lack 
of  proper  books.  If  some  method  could  be  adopted  by  which  more  of 
this  state  money  would  go  to  the  ^ral  districts  which  need  it,  than  to  the 
city  and  union  schools  —  on  conditions  of  course  —  I  am  sure  that  it 
would  create  a  sentiment  there  which  would  in  time  affect  the  schools 
beneficially.  If  this  can  be  done  I  do  not  see  why  the  financial  stringency 
that  has  been  mentioned  here  this  afternoon  can  not  in  some  degree  be 
relieved.  Of  course  these  men  who  have  to  pay  such  taxes  feel  pinched 
for  money  as  they  express  it,  and  if  this  money  comes  in  from  the  state 
they,  will  have  no  excuse  for  being  stingy.  I  would  urge  the  precau- 
tion that  this  money  go  to  them  on  the  condition  that  it  be  paid  for 
special  purposes,  either  better  teachers  or  better  apparatus.    I  presume 
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the  time  may  never  come,  but  I  wish  it  might,  when  there  shall  be  a  body 
of  self-denying  teachers,  men  or  women,  who  will  even  for  a  mere  pit- 
tance go  into  the  district  school  for  at  least  a  short  time,  and  work  ac- 
cording to  the  best  methods  exerting  an  influence  there  which  I  am  Very 
sure  would  affect  the  future  of  the  entire  community.  The  one  trouble 
is  that  there  are  so  many  weak  teachers,  possibly  just  out  of  the  academy 
and  with  no  education  for  teaching,  who  have  not  the  independence  of 
thought  and  character  to  exert  an  influence  in  such  communities.  But 
we  who  are  in  the  cities  and  union  schools,  can  if  we  are  so  disposed, 
make  some  sacrifice  in  that  direction.  If  we  do  not  want  to  take  a 
country  school  and  give  up  our  own,  we  can  perhaps  do  something  ot 
the  kind  in  vacation. 

This  is  a  missionary  work  which  I  do  not  suppose  will  be  agreeable  to 
most  people,  yet  something  of  this  kind  must  be  done  till  the  state  takes 
hold  and  organizes  a  scheme  compelling  the  entire  remodeling  of  district 
school  teaching  in  this  state.  I  suggest  that  all  teachers'  associations 
throughout  the  state,  instead  of  meeting  in  their  own  cities  and  in  their 
own  schools,  meet  in  weak  districts,  and  thus  create  an  enthusiasm 
among  inhabitants,  trustees  and  teachers  that  will  count  for  good. 

Prin.  C.  C.  Rounds — The  change  to  the  township  system  came 
about  so  easily  in  New  Hampshire  that  really  there  is  no  impression  left 
in  my  mind  of  the  difficulties.  The  law  was  so  drawn  that  in  passing 
from  the  district  to  the  township  plan,  all  the  property  that  belonged  to 
the  district  became  the  property  of  the  town  and  was  assessed  at  its 
value,  and  then  the  district  was  credited  with  the  value  of  that  property 
towards  the  amount  it  was  called  on  to  raise  to  perfect  the  plan.  At  the 
next  legislature  some  attempt  was  made  to  return  to  the  district  system, 
but  the  property  had  become  the  property  of  the  town  and  the  district 
lines  in  a  great  number  of  cases  had  become  so  absurd  that  no  one 
would  think  of  establishing  them  as  before. 

As  to  the  conditions  under  the  district  system  I  will  give  one  or  two 
instances.  The  law  was  an  absurd  one.  It  allowed  the  districts  to  draw 
money,  not  according  to  number  of  pupils,  but  according  to  valuation. 
In  one  district  there  were  no  children.  It  drew  and  reserved  its  share  of 
school  money.  In  this  district  a  child  was  bom.  The  school  money  was 
drawn  from  year  to  year  until  this  child  reached  school  age  and  then  a 
person  was  hired  to  expend  all  the  money  in  teaching  that  child.  A 
txaveler  coming  one  day  to  the  school  house  and  seeing  nobody  there 
but  the  teacher  asked  where  the  school  was.  The  reply  was  '<  It  has 
gone  after  a  pail  of  water." 
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1  will  take  my  own  town  of  Plymouth  as  an  example  of  the  change 
that  has  taken  place.  Before  the  district  system  was  abolished  an  article 
was  put  in  the  warrant  for  the  town  meeting  for  adopting  the  township 
system.  When  this  item  was  reached,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
selectmen  asked  me  to  explain  the  township  system,  and  I  learned  to  my 
surprise  that  it  was  not  understood.  They  thought  it  meant  one  school 
in  each  town.  Their  school  report  had  been  published  and  these  facts 
stood  out  on  the  school  report.  The  village  schools  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  normal  schools.  There  had  been  38  weeks  school  in  them. 
The  average  number  of  weeks  in  the  other  schools  of  the  town  had  been 
^4,  and  in  one  district  it  was  only  eight  or  10  weeks.  After  statement  of 
these  Facts  the  township  system  was  adopted  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  not  3000.  In  six  small  districts  there  are 
not  1000  people  in  all,  and  every  district  has  a  beautiful  schoolhouse.  At 
first  there  were  38  weeks  of  school.  Now  they  have  34  weeks  because 
the  people  living  in  some  districts  said  that  they  wanted  one  month  less 
of  school  when  the  traveling  was  bad.  In  deference  to  their  wishes  the 
village  consented  and  they  now  have  four  weeks  less  of  school,  and  you 
could  not  get  a  person  to  raise  the  question  of  returning  to  the  old  system. 

I  think  they  have  abolished  two  schools.  They  could  abolish  two 
schools  more  by  bringing  the  children  into  the  village,  but  they  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  that  plan.  They  have  for  teacher^  their  selection  of  young 
ladies  from  the  normal  school.  They  have  good  schools  in  those  dis- 
tricts, and  what  can  be  done  there  I  believe  can  be  done  elsewhere.  The 
change  was  effected  merely  by  presenting  the  case,  and  came  so  easily  that 
I  do  not  think  any  of  us  recall  any  trouble  over  it.  Since  the  change  a 
town  high  school  has  been  established.  It  is  a  part  of  our  model  school 
and  is  free  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  town.  <  It  has  a  four-year  course,  fit- 
ting for  two  courses  in  college,  the  scientific  and  the  Latin  scientific. 

Prin.  H  :  P.  Warren  —  I  was  in  New  Hampshire  when  this  change 
was  made.  A  law  had  been  passed  permitting  the  towns  to  change  from 
the  district  to  the  town  system,  and  a  number  of  towns  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity.  Still  there  were  a  great  many  needing  the 
change  most  which  did  not  make  it.  Finally  there  went  to  the  legisla- 
tiu'e  of  New  Hampshire  a  bright  young  lawyer  who  did  not  devote  him- 
self to  trying  "to  put  the  governor  of  the  state  into  a  hole,"  but  to  the 
work  of  doing  something  for  the  state,  and  he  went  around  among  the 
young  lawyers  and  business  men  of  the  legislature  and  said :  "  The  con- 
dition of  your  native  town  and  mine  is  deplorable.  There  are  50  or 
100  towns  in  this  state  where  the  children  are  getting  but  little  educa- 
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tion.  Legislators  have  been  dallying  year  after  year  with  this  question 
and  not  more  than  one  or  two  towns  change  each  year  from  the  district 
to  the  town  system.  Will  you  back  me  if  I  introduce  a^  bill  by  which  it 
shall  be  made  obligatory  upon  the  town  to  change  from  the  district  to  the 
own  system  ?  "  They  said  yes.  He  brought  his  bill  before  the  legisla- 
ture, and  to  the  amazement  of  the  conservatives  one  man  after  another 
got  up  and  made  a  short  speech  backing  him  and  the  measure  was 
carried.  There  was  great  determination  the  next  year  on  the  part  of  the 
conservatives  to  repeal  the  law,  but  as  Dr  Rounds  has  said,  the  moment 
that  the  people  saw  that  they  had  "resumed"  without  really  knowing  it, 
they  were  very  cordially  in  favor  of  the  change.  I  honestly  believe  that 
if  there  is  a  lawyer  in  the  state  of  New  York  who  wishes  to  earn  immor- 
tality, he  can  win  it  by  introducing  into  the  coming  legislature  a  bill  to 
establish  the  town  system.  He  will  easily  get  a  backing  which  will 
enable  him  to  change  a  system  which  is  a  disgrace  to  New  York.  Can 
it  be  that  this  magnificent  state  is  15  years  behind  New  Hampshire? 

Prin.  C.  C.  Rounds —  In  regard  to  the  course  of  study :  the  board  of 
education  two  or  three  years  ago  undertook  to  do  what  they  shomd  have 
done  years  ago.  They  took  the  course  of  study  as  developed  in  our  training 
classes  and  made  that  the  course  of  study  for  the  schools.  They  said  to  the 
teachers :  "  These  are  the  lines  on  which  you  will  work  and  do  all  that  you 
can."  It  was  an  eight-year  course  below  the  high  school.  They  observed 
that  a  great  many  pupils  did  not  go  to  the  high  school,  so  a  ninth  year  has 
been  added  specially  for  them.  It  is,  then,  a  nine-year  course  of  study 
with  a  definite  progression,  pupils  passing  from  one  class  to  the  other  and 
graduating  into  the  high  school,  or  continuing  another  year  if  they  are 
not  going  to  the  high  school. 

Sup't  Shermaii  Williams  —  There  are  between  11,000  and  12,000 
school  districts  in  the  state  and  at  present  it  is  being  carefully  considered 
how  many  of  those  districts  have  enough  children  in  them  to  make  a 
school.  This  has  been  ascertained :  between  4000  and  5000  districts  of 
the  state  have  10  or  less  pupils  in  them,  and  nearly  1000  of  those  have 
four  or  less;  and  we  have  one  district  in  the  state  pf  New  York  which 
had  an  average  daily  attendance  last  year  of  j^j^^jj  of  one. 

Prin.  H;  P.  Warren  —  Inasmuch  as  this  question  is  coming  before 
the  legislature  this  winter  through  a  committee  fi'om  the  state  teachers 
association,  representing  specially  the  teachers  of  the  common  schools, 
it  seems  to  me  very  appropriate  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the 
chair  from  this  convocation,  made  up  almost  entirely  as  it  is  of  high 
school  and  academy  masters,  to  bring  our  influence  to  bear  upon  the 
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representatives  from  the  cities  and  large  towns.  Therefore  I  move  that 
a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  be  called  on  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to 
appear  at  the  hearing  which  will  be  given  this  winter  on  this  question. 
Voted. 

The  chair  appointed  as  the  committee  Pres.  J.  G.  Schurman  of  Cornell 
university,  Prin.  H:  P.  Warren  of  the  Albany  boys  academy  and  Prin. 
Judson  I.  Wood  of  Ilion. 


TWENTY-FOUR  HOUR  NOTATION 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey — Prin.  Dowd  in  1869  proposed  in  New  York  a 
plan  for  doing  away  with  the  endless  confusion  by  which  every  little  city 
and  town  in  the  United  States  had  an  independent  time.  'It  was  looked 
upon  by  a  great  many  people  as  a  kind  of  castle  in  Spain.  They  were 
inclined  to  think  it  a  day  dream.  About  November  1883,  you  will  re- 
member, with  the  same  suddenness  that  specie  payment  was  resumed  in 
this  cofkitry,  we  all  awoke  one  morning,  reset  our  watches  and  came  into 
a  system  of  standard  time  that  has  been  in  use  for  the  last  13  years. 
The  short  paper  that  Dr  Dowd  reads  this  afternoon  is  the  next  step  and 
I  hope  you  will  listen  to  it  remembering  that  it  is  not  half  as  impracticable 
as  the  other  was  thought  to  be  and  that  went  into  effect  without  a  ripple 
throughout  the  country.  I  bespeak  therefore  your  attention  not  only  as 
a  matter  of  interest  but  as  having  in  view  the  more  than  possibility  that 
it  will  come  to  pass  within  a  few  years. 

THE  TWENTY-FOUR  HOUR  DIAL,  AND  THE  ONE  AMERI- 
CAN DAY 

PRIN.  CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  TEMPLE  GROVE  SEMINARY,  SARATOGA  SPRINGS 

It  may  be  assumed  that  I  have  before  me  representatives  of  all  the  im- 
portant academies,  colleges  and  universities  of  the  Empire  state — men 
and  women  who  are  accustomed  to  give  a  reason  for  things — and  I  wish 
to  ask  this  assembled  wisdom  for  a  reason  why  we  do  not  designate  the 
hours  of  the  day  in  a  straightforward  way  from  i  to  24  inclusive.  The 
cases  are  innumerable  in  business  and  in  science,  in  which  we  designate  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  class  by  numbers ;  but  I  ask  for  a  single  instance, 
except  that  of  the  hours  of  the  day — and  in  this  exception  every  one  on 
the  continent  is  interested — requiring  only  24  numbers,  in  which  they  are 
divided  into  two  classes.  Plainly  such  division  must  inevitably  involve 
endless  confusion  and  mistakes  without  number;  and  every  business  man 
,  knows  that  ample  proof  of  this  assertion  is  found  in  our  attempt  to  des- 
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ignate  the  hours  of  the  day  in  two  classes.  We  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
appendages,  such  as  a.  m.  and  p.  m.,  midnight,  etc.,  and  whenever  we  use 
the  number,  we  must  of  necessity  add  the  designating  appendage. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  appendages  a.  ra.  and  p.  m.  have  no 
significance  of  the  least  importance  in  everyday  life  except  just  to 
designate  the  one  series  of  12  numbers  from  the  other;  and  furthermore, 
that  the  m,  being  in  both,  has  no  designating  power  whatever.  This  m«> 
this  cabalistic  nothing — we  are  absolutely  obliged  to  write,  to  print  and 
to  telegraph  millions  upon  millions  of  times  every  year. 

All  time-tables  must  have  their  columns  headed  with  a.  m.  or  p.  m.  and 
changed  from  one  to  the  other  as  occasion  requires.  In  long  columns,  as 
for  extended  railroads,  it  is  often  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  know 
to  which  series  a  given  time  belongs.  Or,  if  there  is  close  correspondence 
in  the  columns,  one  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  the  other.  Not  long  ago 
the  writer,  who  professes  to  know  about  time-tables,  was  misled  by  the 
time-table  for  trains  from  Rutland  to  Burlington  on  the  Central  Vermont 
railroad.  Two  trains  were  scheduled  to  leave  Rutland,  each  a  few 
minutes  after  2  o'clock,  the  one'a.  m.  and  the  other  p.  m.  The  number 
of  minutes  after  2  for  the  a.  m.  train  was  about  five  more  than  that  for 
the  p.  m.  train.  He  was  to  take  the  p.  m.  train,  but  had  taken  the  a.  m. 
time.  The  hotel  proprietor,  however,  accustomed  to  mistakes  occasioned 
by  the  correspondence  of  times  in  these  two  columns  on  the  time-table, 
tamed  attention  to  it  and  thereby  saved  missing  the  train. 

To  prevent  mistakes  in  printed  time-tables,  the  plan  has  been  proposed 
and  used  to  some  extent,  that  one  of  the  12  hour  series  be  printed  in 
type  of  a  fuller  and  blacker  face  than  the  other.  Some  would,  however, 
use  the  dark  faced  type  for  the  12  hours  before  midnight  and  others  for 
the  12  after.  No  uniformity  has  been  reached,  and  even  could  it  be,  it 
would  practically  avail  nothing  except  in  printed  time-tables. 

Again  the  inconveniences  of  computing  hours  across  the  break  from 
the  a.  m.  to  the  p.  m.  series  is  worthy  of  notice.  Now  that  so  much 
contest  is  waging  over  the  number  of  hours  that  should  make  a  workday, 
much  work  is  done  by  the  hour;  also  very  often  the  expense  of  a  piece 
of  work  is  computed  by  the  number  of  hours'  work  it  has  required;  then, 
toOy  in  these  times  of  fast  trains  constant  computations  of  hours  are 
made,  to  know  the  time  required  to  go  from  one  place  to  another.  With 
the  present  break  at  midday,  while  all  business  is  going  on,  these  compu- 
tarons  which  cross  the  break  and  require  the  fragment  of  one  series  to 
be  computed  with  the  fragment  of  the  other  series,  are  innumerable,  and 
are  constantly  occasioning  mistakes.  To  illustrate:  the  Empire  state 
express  train  leaves  New  York  at  8:30  a.  m.  and  reaches  Buffalo  at  4:45 
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p.  m.  To  one  not  quick  at  figures  it  is  a  little  perplexing  to  find  1 
the  time  of  this  run  is  eight  hours  and  15  mioutes.  In  contrast,  the  t 
of  the  return  trip,  for  the  reason  that  it  all  happens  to  fall  in  one  sei 
is  computed  without  the  least  complication.  It  leaves  Buffalo  a 
o'clock  and  reaches  New  York  at  10.  Its  time  of  running — i 
hours — is  seen  at  a  glance,  without,  we  may  almost  say,  a  reason: 
possibility  of  mistake.  Every  man  in  such  business  as  requires 
computation  of  hours  in  his  daily  routine  will  readily  see  that  a  sii 
series  up  to  34  in  numbering  the  hours  would  avoid  innumerable  c< 
plications  and  errors.  Many  other  illustrations  even  more  striking  t 
those  above  given  as  to  unwieldiness  of  designation  and  as  to  lende 
to  mistakes,  will  readily  occur  to  every  one  whose  business  requires  m 
computation  and  design  a  lion  of  hours. 

But  in  considering  reform  measures  we  should  look  not  only  to  the 
jections  found  in  the  old,  but  also  to  those  which  may  hereafter  be  fo 
in  the  new.  The  objections  against  the  new,  in  the  case  before  us,  j 
rule,  are  so  trivial  as  almost  to  require  an  apology  for  mentioning  ther 
a  sober  discussion.  One,  however,  deserves  notice.  The  reform  < 
templated  would  require  the  dials  of  all  ordinary  timepieces  to  be  chauj 
But  this  obstacle,  it  will  be  seen  when  examined,  can  be  easily  overco 
All  cheap  timepieces  could  be  furnished  with  an  inner  circle  of  the 
ditional  numbers,  at  an  expense  not  worth  mentioning,  and  valuable  ti 
pieces  could  be  changed  at  trifling  expense  —  so  I  am  told  b 
watchmaker —  by  supplying  a  new  dial  and  by  substituting  a  single  1 
wheel  in  place  of  the  one  now  regulating  the  movement  of  the  hour  hi 
I.t  should  be  observed  that  all  sidereal  clocks  now  have  the  24  hour  i 
This  objection  can  not,  therefore,  be  counted  very  serious. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  greatest  obstacle  against  reform  is  es 
lished  custom.  Custom  can  and  does  make  the  inconvenient  so  fam 
as  to  appear  to  be  convenient.  This  fact  confronts  progress  alv 
and  in  every  direction,  yet  progress  goes  on  to  the  advancement  of  ci 
zation.  Had  not  custom  established  the  present  double-geared  met 
of  numbering  the  hours,  and  were  we  now  called  upon  to  institute  a 
of  numbers  so  that  each  hour  might  be  designated,  no  one  surely  wt 
ever  think  of  the  present  method  as  possible,  certainly  not  as  practica 
The  straightforward  numbering  of  the  hours  up  to  24  is  simple  and 
mistakable  in  significance. 

This  reform  seems  to  be  well  nigh  void  of  objections;  and  could 
subject  be  discussed  in  our  schools,  and  among  the  people  general!] 
as  to  familiarize  the  expressions  13  o'clock,  14  o'clock,  etc.  it  can  scar 
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be  doubted  that  there  would  be  a  general  demand  that  the  24  hour 
dial  should  be  adopted.  It  is  hoped  that  the  following  dial  cuts,  shaded, 
dotted,  etc.  for  illustration,  will  serve  to  stimulate  common  conversation 
(^  the  subject. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  dial  for  the  central  section  be  selected  for  study, 
till  its  application  in  designating  all  the  hours  of  the  day  becomes  per- 
fectly familiar.  The  unshaded  part  shows  the  time  covered  by  the  day- 
light of  the  shortest  days  of  winter ;  the  dotted  parts  show  the  hours  that 
vary,  as  to  light  and  darkness,  according  to  the  time  of  the  sun's  rising 
and  setting  in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year;  and'  the  heavy  shading 
shows  the  hours  covered  by  the  shortest  summer  nights.  The  small 
figures  on  the  outer  rim,  with  60  at  the  top,  may  be  called  the  minute 
circle ;  and  the  24  larger  figures  occupying  a  wider  space  within,  may 
be  called  the  hour  circle. 

We  may  as  well  say  here  as  anywhere,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  this 
hour  circle  is  made  adjustable  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  different  hour 
sections.  It  is  better,  however,  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  dial  of  the  central  section  first,  and  then  the  others  with  hour  circle 
differently  adjusted  will  readily  explain  themselves. 

The  adoption  of  the  foregoing  notation  of  the  hours  seems  to  me  to 
make  possible,  stnd  apparently  practicable,  one  universal  standard  time, 
and  one  universal  day  for  the  whole  American  continent.  I  say  appar- 
ently, for  the  thought  is  a  new  one,  and  time  should  be  given  to  develop 
objections  to  it,  before  we  unqualifiedly  enter  upon  advocating  its 
adoption. 

A  world  day.  A  universal  day  for  the  world  has  had  its  advo- 
cates, but  a  little  consideration  shows  this  to  be  impracticable  for  America. 
For,  if  the  Greenwich  meridian  be  adopted  as  the  standard,  or  the 
London  day,  which  is  the  one  usually  chosen,  then  the  date  would  change 
frona  one  day  to  the  next,  at  12  o'clock  London  night.  This  means 
that  the  day  and  date  would  change  when  the  sun  gets  around  to  the 
meridian  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  opposite  to  the  first  or  the  Green- 
wich meridian.  This  opposite  meridian  is  the  i8oth,  situated  over  the 
Pacific  about  mid  ocean.  But  when  the  sun  is  on  this  meridian  it  is  only 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  California  and  through  the  Pacific  sec- 
lion,  5  o'clock  at  Denver  and  through  the  mountain  section,  and  6 
o'clock  at  St  Louis  and  through  the  central  section.  It  requires  but  a 
moment  to  see  that  to  change  the  day  and  date  in  these  places  at  these 
times,  coming  as  they  do  within  regular  business  hours,  would  be  abso- 
lutely impracticable.    And  if  we  take  into  view  Alaska,  the  islands  of  ^he 
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Pacific,  Australia,  Japan  and  all  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  the  impractica- 
bility is  still  more  apparent.  Yet  we  must  all  admit  that  confusion  and 
derangement  always  will,  of  necessity,  attend  any  differences  of  time 
standards  and  dates,  especially  within  one  inseparably  blended  country 
like  the  United  States. 

The  adoption  of  the  longitude  time  standards  in  November  1883  lifted 
us  out  of  such  bewildering  derangements  that  in  comparison  we,  who  live 
near  a  standard  meridian,  think  we  now  have  an  almost  unobjectionable 
system  of  time.  But  if  we  examine  the  accompanying  map  we  shall  see 
that  between  the  hour  sections  lie  intermediate  strips  of  five  or  six  de- 
grees each,  where  very  serious  confusion  of  time  standards  still  exists* 
All  of  us  here  at  the  east  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  on  going  west 
even  to  Buffalo,  not  quite  four  degrees  west  of  the  75th  meridian  stand- 
ard, we  plunge  into  such  an  intermediate  strip.  All  through  Michigan, 
Ohio  and  the  states  directly  south,  some  trains  run  on  eastern,  and  some 
on  central  time,  according  as  the  main  portion  of  the  road  extends  east- 
ward or  westward ;  and  some  towns  and  cities  adopt  one  standard  time  and 
some  the  other,  but  as  a  rule  they  adopt  for  local  business  purposes,  each 
for  itself,  its  own  local  time.  Thus  a  multitude  of  ever  varying  times  con- 
stantly annoy  this  whole  section ;  and  it  is  plain  also  that  like  confusion 
prevails  of  necessity  within  the  intermediate  strip  of  country  lying  along 
the  borders  of  the  other  sections,  which  strips  together  constitute  about 
one  third  of  the  whole  country.  The  people  of  these  intermediate  sec* 
tions  bravely  bear  up  under  these  annoyances,  supposing  them  to  be  in- 
evitable, but  plainly  they  would  be  glad  to  be  relieved  fi'om  them. 

Then  the  jumping  of  an  hour  on  the  borders  of  each  hour-section,  rail- 
road managers  and  everybody  else  would  gladly  avoid,  if  it  were  possible* 
All  will  agree  that  the  changing  of  time  standards  is  a  great  evil  in  in- 
numerable ways.  It  was  in  connection  with  a  vain  attempt  to  correct 
the  confusion  of  time  on  these  intermediate  strips  that  this  map  was 
originally  published. 

Again,  the  changing  of  the  day  or  date  at  different  times  is  capable  of 

raising  very  perplexing  questions.    To  illustrate : 

Mr  and  Mrs  A  having  large  possessions,  bequeath. them  by  due  form 
of  will,  each  to  the  other.  Mrs  A  dies  in  San  Francisco  to-night 
(February  29th)  at  11  o'clock.  Mr  A  dies  in  New  York  to-morroinr 
morning  (March  ist)  at  i  o'clock.  Query — ^Whose  heirs  will  get  the 
property  ?  "  The  lawyers,"  replied  one  to  whom  this  question  was  pro- 
posed a  few  days  ago.  It  will  be  observed  although  Mrs  A  dies 
February  29th,  and  Mr  A  not  until  March  ist,  yet  in  fact  he  dies  before 
she  does. 
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All  are  fainiiiar  with  the  complications  in  business  that  variations  in 
time  standards  and  days  may  occasion.  The  question,  engaging  oui 
attention  for  many  years,  has  been,  can  these  disturbances  be  prevented  ? 
I  ofier  for  public  consideration  the  following: 


THE  SINGLE  TIME  STANDARD  AND  THE  ONE  A 

The  time  of  the  90th  meridian  of  west  longitude,  six  houis  slower  than 
Greenwich  or  London  time,  may  be  adopted  as  the  American  standard 
time.  This  is  at  present,  as  is  well  known,  the  standard  time  of  the 
central  hour  section.  The  sun  plainly  passes  the  75th  meridian  one  hour 
earlier  than  it  passes  this  90th;  hence  the  noon  of  the  eastern  section 
mnst  be  one  hour  earlier  than  the  noon  of  the  central.  Again  the  sun 
must  pass  the  105th  one  hour,  and  the  120th  two  hours  later  than  it 
passes  the  90th;  hence  the  noon  of  the  mountain  section  must  be  one 
hour  later,  and  the  noon  of  the  Pacific  two  hours  later  than  the  noon  of 
the  central 

Now  supposing  that  the  clocks  of  all  these  sections  keep  the  one 
standard  time,  and  that  the  noon  of  the  central  section  comes  at  iz 
o'clock ;  it  is  plain  that  the  noon  of  the  eastern  section  must  come  at  1 1 
o'clock,  that  of  the  mountain  section  at  13  o'clock  and  that  of  the  Pacific 
at  14  o'clock. 

If  now  we  adjust  the  hour  circle,  so  that  1 1  will  be  at  the  top  of 
the  dial  directly  tmder  the  60  on  the  minute  circle  or  rim,  that  is,  at  the 
noon  point,  being  carefiil  also  to  move  the  hour  hand  correspondingly  so 
as  to  preserve  the  one  standard  time,  then  our  dial  would  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  following : 


Dial  far  the  tatltrn  j. 
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This  would  be  the  dial  for  this  our  eastern  section  time,  that  is,  the 
time  of  the  75th  meridian,  and  should  be  noted  with  care.  It  will  be 
seen  that  11  o'clock  would  be  our  midday  point  and  that  6  o'clock  to  17 
o'clock  would  cover  a  work-day  bearing  the  same  relatioiis  to  sunrise, 
midday  and  sunset,  that  7  a,  m.  and  6  p.  m.  now  bear  to  those  points. 
The  noon  hour  would  be  from  11  to  12  o'clock.  The  bank  hours  now 
fixed  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  would  be  from  8  to  14  o'clock.  Other 
routine  appointments  of  each  reader  may  be  easily  scheduled,  to  see  what 
objections,  if  any,  can  be  raised  against  the  new  scheme. 

It  is  plain  that  our  standard  dial  needs  no  adjusting.  It  presents  the 
appearance  of  the  following : 

TWENTY-FOUR   HOUR  DIAL 


Dial  for  the  cr»tral  nctioH  (standard) 

It  should  be  observed,  that  in  the  central  section  the  hours  would  be 
numbered  just  as  they  now  are  up  to  12  o'clock  noon,  and  that  after 
noon  the  34  hour  notation  would  be  adopted.  The  work  hours  would  ex- 
tend from  7  o'clock  to  18  o'clock.  The  bank  hours  would  be  from  9 
o'clock  to  15  o'clock.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  business  hours 
bear  the  same  relations  to  sunrise,  noon  and  sunset,  that  our  present 
business  hours  bear  to  these  points.  Then  again  the  designation  of 
hours  in  this  notation  is  unmistakable,  and  the  computation  of  hours 
fiom  one  time  to  another  Is  easy. 

If  now  we  adjust  the  hour  circle,  together  with  the  hour  hand,  as  be- 
fore, so  that  J3  will  be  at  the  top  of  the  dial  directly  under  60  on   the 
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minute  circle,   then   our  dial   would   present    the   appearance   ot    the 

bUowing : 


Dial  of  tki  mountain  leetiim^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  13  o'clock  will  be  the  midday  point  for  this 
mountain  section,  that  is,  for  the  105th  mendian  time.  8  o'clock 
and  19  o'clock  will  map  out  the  work  hours  for  this  section,  and  these 
hours  will  bear  the  same  relations  to  sunrise,  noon  and  sunset,  that  the 
limiting  hours  did,  as  given  in  the  two  sections  already  described. 

Finally  if  we  adjust  the  hour  circle,  together  with  the  hour  hand,  so 
that  14  will  be  at  the  top  of  the  dial  directly  under  60  on  the  minute 
circle,  then  our  dial  would  appear  as  follows :  ^ 
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It  will  be  observed  that  14  o'clock  becomes  the  midday  point  here  in 
this  Pacific  section;  that  is,  for  the  120th  meridian  time. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  as  an  interesting  fact,  that  if  these  dials  be  placed 
on  the  south  wall  of  any  room,  each  in  its  respective  section,  the  hour- 
hand  will  point  directly  to  the  sun's  meridian  at  all  times  of  day  and 
night 

Practical  illustration.  A  single  trip  across  the  continent,  by  way 
of  illustration,  will  make  the  whole  scheme  plain,  in  actual  experience. 
Suppose  we  start  from  New  York  at  noon  on  eastern,  that  is  on  75tk 
meridian  time,  and  that  we  have  four  clocks  with  dials  representing  the 
four  sections  as  before  described,  hanging  in  our  car  on  the  south  *side» 
Examining  our  clocks,  we  shall  find  that  each  points  to  1 1  o'clock,  and 
that  the  1 1  on  our  eastern  clock  is  at  the  top  or  noon  point,  on  the  cen- 
tral one  hour  before  the  top  or  noon  point,  on  the  mountain  two  hours 
before  the  top  or  noon  point,  and  on  the  Pacific  three  hours  before  the 
top  or  noon  point. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  simplicity  in  time-keeping,  that  our  train  runs 
about  1000  miles  an  hour  to  keep  pace  with  the  sun.  Then  plainly  in 
one  hour,  or  at  12  o'clock,  we  should  arrive  at  St  Louis.  Examining  our 
clocks  on  arriving  there,  we  shall  find  it  one  hour  after  noon  by  our 
eastern,  exactly  noon  by  the  central,  one  hour  before  noon  by  the  moun- 
tain, and  two  hours  before  noon  by  the  Pacific.  If  at  this  point  we 
imagine  the  several  clocks  in  their  respective  sections,  we  should  find  that 
the  hour  hands  point  to  the  sun's  meridian,  and  that  the  time  exactly  suits 
all  the  required  conditions. 

Proceeding  on  our  journey  withput  delay,,  in  one  hour  more,  or  at  15 
o'clock,  we  should  arrive  at  Denver.  By  examining  our  clocks  again,  we 
now  shall  find  the  hour  hand  of  the  mountain  clock  pointing  to  the 
zenith,  that  of  the  central  one  hour,  and  that  of  the  eastern  two  hours 
westward,  while  the  Pacific  clock  would  still  point  one  hour  eastward. 
Plainly  this  suits  the  requirements  of  their  several  conditions. 

Proceeding  without  delay,  in  another  hour,  or  at  14  o'clock,  we  should 
arrive  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  and  by  examining  our  clocks  there 
as  before,  we  should  find  that  they  fulfilled  all  required  conditions. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  our  return  trip  be  taken  without  delay  and  at 
the  same  rate  of  speed.  Plainly  in  one  hour  more,  or  at  15  o'clock,  we 
should  be  back  at  Denver.  When  here  on  our  outward  trip  it  was 
13  o'clock — the  noon  of  this  mountain  section.  It  is  now  two  hours  later 
and  the  hour  hand  of  our  mountain  clock  points  two  hours  westward  o£ 
the  zenith. 
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In  one  hour  more,  or  at  i6  o'clock,  we  shall  be  back  in  St  Louis,  and 

in  two  hours  more,  in  New  York     If  now  at  the  end  of  our  round  trip  we 

examine  our  clocks,  we  shall  see  that  they  all  point  to   17  o'clock,  six 

hours  from  the  time  of  starting.     It  was  noon  when  we  left  New  York, 

and  we  see  that  by  our  eastem  clock  it  is  now  siz  hours  after  noon  by 

the  central  it  is  five,  by  the  mountain  it  is  four,  and  by  the  Pacific  it  is 

three,  aU  exactly  meeting  required  conditions. 

It  may  now  be  observed  that  in  our  trip  across  the  continent  and  back, 
we  have  nowhere  jumped  an  hour  or  in  any  way  changed  time,  and  that 
every  time-table  on  our  round  trip  has  been  in  exact  conformity  to  the 
time  of  the  watches  which  we  carried  with  us.  Whether  or  not  one  ad- 
justs the  hour  circle  of  his  watch  to  suit  the  noon  point  of  a  section  he 
happened  to  be  in,  it  will  everywhere  give  him  the  right  time,  all  the  same. 

Objections — ^  After  examining  the  foregoing,  so  as  to  take  in  all 
minute  features,  I  apprehend  the  greatest  and  perhaps  almost  the  only 
objections  to  this  scheme  of  the  single  standard  time  and  the  one  Ameri- 
can day,  will  be  raised  against  calling  the  hours  of  the  forenoon  by  num- 
bers different  from  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  The  hours  of  the 
afternoon,  being  in  the  new  notation,  will  create  no  confusion.  But  in 
this  eastem  time  section  the  numbers  before  12  will  each  designate  time 
one  hour  later  than  it  now  does.  To  call  the  7  o'clock  hour,  6 
o'clock,  and  the  11  o'clock  hour,  noon,  would  at  first  seem  strange. 
But  evidently  this  little  temporary  strangeness  ought  not  to  be  taken  into 
very  serious  account.  We  all  know  that  in  a  very  little  time  the  new 
nmnbering  of  the  hours  would  become  just  as  familiar  as  the  old  now  is. 

The  trae  estimate  of  the  real  merits  or  demerits  of  the  reform  can  only 
be  taken  after  the  prejudice  against  the  present  inconveniences  fi-om 
change  are  passed  out  of  mind.  Assuming  all  these  temporary  disturb- 
ances passed,  then  whatever  of  derangement  to  business  this  single 
standard  time  and  the  one  absolute  American  day  can  possibly  oc- 
casion, we  want  to  know. 

The  advantages  plainly  would  be  manifold.  In  general  we  may  say 
that  the  adoption  of  one  American  time  standard,  making  a  universal 
American  day,  sweeps  away  in  one  comprehensive  brush  all  the  confusion 
and  complications  in  business  that  the  changes  of  time  anywhere  on  the 
continent  occasion.  And  as  seen  in  the  foregoing  illustration,  this  would 
make  one  straightforward  time-table,  with  no  jumping  of  hours  or  changes 
of  time,  fi"om  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  * 

Permanently  valid  objections  to  the  reform  that  may  arise  in  any  part 
of  the  continent  are  solicited  by  the  author  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
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Discussion 
Pres.  J.  G.  Schurman — The  discouraging  thing  in  regard  to  t; 
erne  is  that  wherever  an  opportunity  has  been  given  for  its  adoptii 

public  does  not  seem^o  have  shown  any  desire  to  adopt  it.  As  t 
ktleman  has  just  said,  one  finds  it  prevalent  in  Italy  and  also  on  sor 
the  Canadian  railroads,  but  so  far  as  ray  observation  in  both  cases  h 
le,  the  public  along  these  roads  has  never  made  any  use  of  the  n< 
tern.  Thus  the  question  is  raised  why  this  old  system  has  such  a  ho 
m  us,  or  why  it  is  that  we  make  this  strange,  this  unaccountable  bre 
the  middle  of  the  day.  In  listening  to  this  paper  I  thought  perha 
t  inveterate  habit  could  be  explained.  What  is  the  great  event  th 
aks  up  our  life  every  day  ?  It  is  dinner.  The  word  meal  means  tin 
1  as  if  that  were  not  enough  for  them  our  ancestor?  reduplicated  it  a 
de  the  word  raeal-tirae,  like  "  Time,  Time ! "  of  the  dinner  gong.  T 
rmans  also  have  the  same  combination,  mahlzeit.  What  the  gent 
n  wants  is  to  change  the  system.  At  present  we  measure  our  time, 
■  ancestors  did,  by  their  stomachs.     Perhaps  it  is  to  be  measured 

movements  of  the  earth.  I  hope  the  change  may  come  about,  bul 
t  long  way  from  the  gastronamie  to  the  asiroKomic  method. 

CHANGE  OF  CONVOCATION  DATES 
sec.  Melvil  Dewey  —  The  purpose  of  Regent  Smith  in  calling  atie 
n  to  the  mushroom  charts  displayed  in  the  corridor  was  to  gi 
horitative  information  to  the  schools  of  the  state  of  our  edible  muj 
ims,  of  their  value  as  a  food,  and  also  their  value  in  the  city  marki 
a  possible  means  of  considerable  income  Co  the  school  children.    The 

thousands  of  dollars  worth  going  to  waste  because  people  are  unat 
distinguish  the  marketable  varieties.  Those  samples  are  shown 
1  may  see  how  thoroughly  and  beautifully  the  work  is  being  done. 
There  are  also  displayed  the  large  Hegger  photographs  that  some 
\  have  seen  exhibited  at  other  places,  which  are  prepared  expressly 
nish  colleges  and  schools  with  fine  representations  of  the  great  ard 
tural  monuments  of  the  world.  They  are  highly  commended 
npetent  judges  and  have  been  sent  here  at  my  request  that  the 
:rested  might  see  what  was  now  obtainable.    The  list  is  increasing  a- 

regents  are  considering  whether  to  add  to  our  traveling  libraries  a 
>aratus  pictures  that  may  be  sent  from  school  to  school.  We  ha 
le  something  of  this  kind  in  lending  lantern  slides  to  schools  for  use 
cial  courses,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  practice  may 
ended  to  allow  a  school  to  borrow  pictures  for  six  months  or  a  ye 
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A  half  dozen  of  these  fine  photographs  hanging  on  the  schoolroom  walls 
would  contribute  very  materially  to  a  child's  education. 


The  first  business  of  the  afternoon  in  which  the  whole  convocation  is 
interested  is  the  question  of  convocation  dates.  I  will  briefly  state  the 
facts  and  suggest  that  we  have  simply  a  show  of  hands  or  a  rising 
vote  to  indicate  what  date  will  'best  accommodate  the  voters.  Neither 
the  regents  nor  the  office  has  the  slightest  preference,  so  far  as  I  can  de- 
tennine,  in  regard  to  the  dates.  We  have  every  year  had  many  letters 
protesting  against  the  date.  Answers  to  a  request  for  suggestions  from 
every  institution  in  the  University  indicate  that  the  best  time  of  year 
is  the  week  after  the  June  examinations,  beginning  Thursday  morning 
and  lasting  till  Saturday  noon.  It  has  been  suggested  that  convocation 
be  held  during  Thanksgiving  week,  but  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
the  middle  states  and  Maryland  at  that  time  makes  that  date  impracti- 
cable. Holiday  week  has  also  been  suggested,  but  with  the  Modem 
Language  association,  the  Principals  association,  two  or  three  scientific 
associations  and  others,  there  are  now  many  other  associations  that  meet 
then,  so  that  time  seems  impracticable.  The  suggestion  to  meet  during 
Easter  vacation  gets  little  encouragement.  We  are  therefore  forced  to 
believe  that  convocation  must  come  within  lo  days  of  the  old  date.  Re- 
plies to  our  inquiry  decidedly  favored  beginning  Thursday  instead  of 
Wednesday  morning,  in  order  that  after  the  week  of  examinations  the 
schools  might  have  three  days  for  closing  exercises.  Most  colleges  now 
hold  their  commencemenl^  Wednesday,  so  attendants  at  college  and 
high  school  commencements  could  reach  here  to  begin  convocation 
Thursday  morning,  or  possibly  Thursday  noon. 

Another  proposal  is  that  convocation  be  set  a  full  week  later.  The 
trouble  with  the  old  date  was  that  protests  came  in  ft-om  men  who  were 
unwilling  to  miss  convocation,  but  who  were  going  abroad  or  to  the 
mountains  or  to  the  sea  shore.  They  said,  "  We  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
one  week  but  not  two."  The  attendance  this  year  is  not  a  fair  test:  in  the 
first  place  it  was  found  after  the  votes  were  in  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  hotel  accommodations  at  the  right  dates  this  week.  Every  room  in 
the  Kenmore  had  been  engaged  by  a  Raymond  excursion  party  for  Friday 
night;  so  we  were  compelled  to  begin  this  morning  and  close  Friday 
noon.  The  second  and  greater  reason  was  that  the  schools,  expecting 
convocation  to  come  a  week  later  as  usual,  had  many  of  them  fixed  com- 
mencements so  that  there  was  collision.     My  judgment  is  that  the  better 
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dates  are  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  following  the  June  examinations^ 
though  I  have  no  preference.  We  wish  simply  to  accommodate  the  largest 
number.  I  suggest  that  after  a  little  discussion  we  take  a  vote  and  get 
the  opinion  of  convocation. 

Prin.  J.  C.  Norris —  I  once  heard  a  drunken,  man  say  in  a  maudlin 
way  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  imitate,  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
question  except  the  temperance  question,^ and  that  any  man  is  a  fool  who 
drinks  rum.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  there  is  another  question  to 
which  there  is  only  one  side,  and  that  is  the  question  of  holding  convocation 
in  commencement  week.  Notwithstanding  the  many  letters  that  have  been 
received  by  the  office  approving  this  change  I  think  if  the  secretary  will 
tell  us  the  date  of  them  we  will  see  that  they  all  came  before  this  week^ 
when  very  few  of  us  realized  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  I  know  I  repre- 
sent the  majority  of  the  teachers  of  this  state  in  saying  what  I  do.  We 
must  have  the  whole  week  after  regents  examinations  to  finish  up  our 
work.  Let  me  be  personal  just  a  moment :  Our  commencement  ex- 
ercises would  properly  have  been  held  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 
of  this  week.  We  shoved  them  back  to  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day. I  attended  the  reception  of  our  graduating  class  last  night  till  1 1 
o'clock  and  took  the  train  for  Albany.  I  could  get  very  little  sleep  till 
my  arrival  here  at  seven  because  I  had  to  change  cars,  and  hence  I  do 
not  feel  very  good-natured  just  this  moment.  Every  one  present  knows 
the  difficulties  in  the  way.  With  your  leave  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  in  our  opinion  the  time  desu;nated  for  the  annual  con- 
vocation should  not  be  earlier  than  the  secona  week  succeeding  the  June 
examination. 

Prin.  J  :  G.  Allen  —  If  this  does  not  prevail,  would  the  office  allow  us 
to  bring  our  diplomas  down  here  and  sign  them  as  the  secretary  has  been 
doing  since  we  have  been  in  convocation  ? 

Prin.  D.  C.  Farr  —  This  resolution  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes  in  one 
direction,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough  in  the  other  direction.  We  want 
not  only  the  date  of  convocation  but  also  that  of  the  June  examination 
changed.  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  that  date  be  changed, 
for  this  reason  —  and  I  think  every  principal  and  certainly  every  college 
man  will  agree  with  me  —  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  best  interests  of 
education  in  this  state  to  prevent  the  principals  from  attending  the  college 
commencements.  As  the  June  examinations  are  now  arranged  that  is 
practically  the  result.  '  It  takes,  as  has  already  been  said,  one  week  for 
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our  closing  exercises  after  the  examination,  and  that  week  as  it  now  stands 
is  the  week  of  the  college  commencements.  If  there  is  anything  that 
we  want  to  do  it  is  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  relations  with  the  colleges, 
and  the  .more  closely  we  articulate  ourselves  with  them,  the  better  for  all 
concerned.  I  am  sure  the  regents  of  the  University  do  not  intend  to  say 
to  us:  "  Gendemen,  principals  of  the  academies,  you  must  give  up  your 
college  commencements."  Therefore  I  hope  that  a  motion  will  be  carried 
to  fix  the  date  of  the  June  examination  earlier  so  that  we  can  always 
have  one  week  between  the  close  of  the  examination  and  the  college 
commencements. 

Prin.  J :  G.  Allen  —  I  think  that  is  a  little  out  of  order.  I  believe  the 
motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  the  convocation  meet  not  earlier 
than  the  second  week  after  the  June  examination. 

/h«.  Norris^  motion  carried, 

Prin.  D.  C.  Farr  —  I  move  that  the  June  examinations  be  placed  so 
that  there  shall  be  one  week  intervening  between  the  close  of  those 
examinations  and  the  date  of  college  commencements  in  this  state. 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey  —  We  ought  to  be  more  definite.  Do  you  mean 
a  week  earlier  than  at  present  ?  The  college  commencements  cover  a 
period  of  five  or  six  weeks. 

Prin,  D.  C.  Farr  —  The  great  majority  of  college  commencements 
in  this  state  and  in  New  England  are  occurring  this  week  and  they  have 
thus  occurred  for  some  years,  as  I  find  from  the  catalogues.  This  resolu- 
tion simply  provides  that  the  secondary  principals  may  have  their  work 
arranged  by  the  regents  so  that  they  will  be  privileged  to  attend  those 
commencements.  If  the  college  commencements  change  their  dates  it 
would  be  expected  that  the  regents  would  change  their  examinations. 
An  the  resolution  contemplates  is  giving  us  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
commencements.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  more  college  com- 
mencements are  being  held  this  week  than  in  any  other  week  in  the  year. 

Prin.  J.  C.  Norris —  May  I  amend  it  to  the  effect  that  this  convo- 
cation require  all  colleges  to  hold  their  commencements  at  the  same 
time? 

Prin.  W.  E.  Bunten  —  I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  opinions  and  ex- 
perience of  the  principals  when  I  say  that  our  academic  and  high  school 
departments  are  worth  but  very  little  after  the  June  examinations.  I 
think  the  June  examinations  come  early  enough.  I  do  not  believe  in 
changing. 
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Prin.  Leigh  R.  Hunt — As  that  motion  has  not  been  seconded,  it 
may  be  wise  to  make  one  or  two  suggestions  prompted  by  a  little  experi- 
ence of  the  past  year  and  the  year  before. 

The  convocation  now  begins  at  half  past  nine  of  one  day,  goestthrough 
that  day,  the  next  day  and  the  following  half  day.  We  can  reach  Albany 
in  time  for  fresh  work  of  a  morning  only  by  coming  the  day  before.  We 
need  then  one  day  in  advance  of  the  regular  session,  for  if  we  come  at 
night  we  feel  ugly.  It  takes,  then,  24  hours  after  we  leave  home  to  pre- 
pare for  the  work  of  the  sessions.  The  first  speakers  of  the  first  session 
have  a  small  audience,  not  at  all  inspiring,  and  as  a  result  the  audience 
itself  fails  to  receive  very  much  inspiration.  If  we  could  so  change  the 
periods  of  our  sessions  that  the  first  session  should  begin  with  an  evening- 
having  one  or  two  fine  addresses  full  of  inspiration,  we  could  reach 
Albany  in  time  for  that  at  eight  o'clock  without  staying  over  night  or 
Tiding  through  the  night,  and  should  feel  alive,  alert,  and  anxious  to  speak 
and  to  hear  when  the  regular  business  of  the  next  morning  began.  We 
close  now  nominally  Friday  noon ;  we  close  practically  Thursday  night. 
Unfortunately,  fewer  and  fewer  every  year  remain  for  the  Friday  m6m- 
ing  session.  Even  last  year,  with  the  great  attraction  of  Pres.  Eliot,'  the 
number  at  the  close  on  Friday  certainly  did  not  exceed  one  third  of  the 
number  now  present.  It  is  barely  possible  that  you  will  do  better  this 
time  and  stay  through  till  Friday  noon.  I  should  start  with  a  fine  spirited 
address  the  first  night,  a  banquet  the  second  night  ard  should  hope  on 
the  third  night  to  have  as  good  an  address  as  on  the  first.  Then  we  could 
go  home  feeling  glad  to  have  been  here,  and  carrying  with  us  both 
knowledge  and  spirit. 

I  move  then,  Mr  Chancellor,  to  find  what  the  feeling  is, 

That  the  regents  be  requested  to  formulate  and  adopt  an  ordinance 
that  the  convocation  shall  last  one  evening  and  two  full  days,  beginning 
whenever  you  choose,     ybfed, 

Prin.  D.  C.  Fair  —  I  withdraw  the  motion  made  before  and  move 
now  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  consider,  consult  with 
the  officers  of  the  regents  and  report  to-morrow  the  expediency  of  chang- 
ing the  date  of  the  June  examination  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
principals  of  the  secondary  schools  to  attend  their  college  commence^ 
ments. 

Pres.  J.  G.  Schurman — The  object  is  a  very  important  one  and  we  are 
always  glad  at  Cornell  to  have  the  principals  of  the  schools  attend  our  com- 
mencements, yet  I  feel  that  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  problem  for  a  com- 
mittee of  this  convocation  or  perhaps  for  the  convocation  as  a  whole  to 
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detennine  the  question  which  has  now  been  raised.  As  the  regents  them- 
selves will,  I  am  sure,  have  no  other  purpose  than  to  meet  the  largest 
wishes  of  those  engaged  in  teaching,  I  suppose  that  it  will  be  satisfactory 
to  the  mover  of  the  resolution  if  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  regents 
and  if  the  regents  are  mvited  by  convocation  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  changing  the  date  of  the  June  examinations.  I  beg  to  move 
that  reference. 
Amendment  €u:cepted  by  Prin,  Farr, 

Sec  Melvil  Dewey — The  regents  have  considered  this  question 
very  carefully.  We  have  sent  circulars  through  the  state  two  or  three 
times;  we  settled  upon  this  date,  and  the  only  thing  on  which  the  regents 
can  get  any  additional  light  is  to  find  out  from  the  people  who  attend 
convocation  whether  they  would  like  it  or  not.  While  every  one  would 
like  to  attend  college  commencements,  the  question  is,  shall  we  shorten 
the  academic  year  by  a  week?  That  is  a  very  serious  question.  Can 
you  afford  it  ?  My  memory  of  the  returns  is  that  the  term  was  good  for 
nothing  after  the  regents  examinations.  That  is  practically  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  if  we  move  this  back  one  week  we  have  shortened  the 
academic  year  so  that  in  1900  we  should  be  getting  through  on  the  fourth 
of  June.  Are  you  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  regents  to  close  on  the 
fourth  day  of  June  ? 

Prin.  J :  G.  Allen  —  Inasmuch  as  this  matter  has  been  discussed  over 
and  over  again,  I  move  that  this  whole  matter  be  laid  on  the  table. 
VoUd. 
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BBTENTION  OF  MARCH  EXAMIXATIOX 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey — The  proposition  was  made  five  or  six  years 
ago  that  it  was  educationally  wiser  not  to  break  up  the  schools  more 
than  twice  a  year  for  examinations,  and  with  this  the  regents  agreed.  It 
was  intended  to  hold  examinations  only  in  January  and  June,  but  so 
many  principals  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  have  the  March  examina- 
tion that  it  was  arranged  to  have  examinations  in  January,  March  and 
June.  The  growth  of  the  examinations  has  been  so  unexpected  that  it 
now  seems  necessary  to  discontinue  this  March  examination.  You  sent 
a  committee  to  the  legislature  two  or  three  years  ago  representing  the 
desirability  of  continuing  the  March  examination  and  got  an  added  ap- 
propriation.   Since  that  time  the  growth  has  continued  to  a  point  where 
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it  is  impossible  to  cany  the  examination  without  an  increase.  We  secured 
from  the  last  legislature  an  increase  of  $10,000,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  on  that  March  examination  without  another  large  increase.  I  have 
grave  doubts  whether  it  is  wise  for  the  principals  to  go  again  to  the  legis- 
lature after  the  fight  we  had  this  year  over  the  Horton  bill  and  the 
deficiency  money  and  when  there  is  a  movement  in  the  legislature  among 
certain  men  to  cut  down  educational  appropriations,  and  ask  for  $10,000 
extra,  specially  when  a  respectable  minority  of  schools  believes  that  they 
will  be  just  as  well  off  without  it.  My  suggestion  is  that  we  do  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  stampeded  by  the  thought  that  this  is  a  rich  state  and  pass 
a  hurried  -resolution  that  the  March  examination  is  essential.  Let  us 
consider  fairly  whether  it  is  for  the  best  educational  interests  of  the  state 
to  maintain  these  three  examinations.  If  it  is  doubtful,  would  it  not  be 
wiser  to  err  by  having  too  few  rather  than  t90  many  examinations  ? 

There  is  to  be  considered  not  only  the  expense  of  the  March  examina- 
tion! ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  comes  between  the  January  and  June  examina- 
tions when  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  the  January  returns  out  to  the 
schools  without  a  very  expensive  force.  If  we  had  January  and  June 
only,  we  could  employ  a  force  of  examiners  that  could  give  returns  on 
the  January  papers  by  June  and  so  could  work  through  the  year.  If  you 
carry  all  three  examinations  you  must  have  temporary  examiners,  paying 
a  much  larger  salary,  and  in  many  ways  it  complicates  the  work  and 
increases  the  expense.  The  office  asks  you  to  consider  and  vote  to-day 
what  you  think  is  wise  in  regard  to  the  March  examination. 

Prin.  J.  I.  Wood  —  If  the  March  examinations  were  dispensed  with 
as  a  whole,  would  there  be  any  time  left  for  the  examinations  of  the 
classes  who  expect  to  graduate ;  would  that  be  impossible  ? 

Sec  Melvil  Dewey  —  It  would  not  be  practicable  to  open  examina- 
tions simply  for  the  graduates,  for  the  whole  machinery  is  needed  to  make 
the  papers.  It  would  be  entirely  practicable  to  allow  those  who  fail  in 
June  to  try  the  September  examination.  The  standard  has  been  raised 
so  much  for  professional  students  that  we  have  increased  the  September 
examination  to  53  academic  counts,  covering  nearly  all  the  subjects  you 
are  likely  to  need.  We  could  with  very  littie  expense  give  the  schools 
wishing  it,  an  opportunity  to  try  that  examination,  if  it  is  thought  wise. 

Prin.  W:  E.  Bunten.  — If  the  principals  of  the  academies  and  second- 
ary schools  believe  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  those  academies  to 
have  the  examinations,  is  it  wiser  to  ask  the  legislature  to  give  us  $100 
for  each  school,  or  any  sum  for  the  purposes  of  the  running  expenses  of 
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the  school,  or  to  let  that  go  and  have  the  money  given  for  conducting 
the  work  in  the  regents  office.  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  it  is  far  better 
for  the  schools  to  have  the  three  examinations.  I  think  we  need  that 
March  examination,  and  I  would  much  prefer  that  the  money  that  goes 
to  Ulster  academy  should  be  expended  in  the  regents  office  if  necessary 
than  have  it  paid  to  the  trustees  of  that  academy. 

Prin.  Marcellus  Oakey  —  I  wish  to  read  a  resolution  passed  this 

week  by  the  board  of  education  of  Littlefalls : 

Resolved^  That  the  discontinuance  of  the  March  examinations  which 
is  proposed  by  the  regents  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
Littlefalls  union  school,  would  seriously  interfere  with  its  courses  of  study 
and  render  confusing  and  uncertain  the  close  of  the  senior  year  which 
should  occur  practically  in  March.  In  our  opinion,  the  postponing  of 
the  senior  examinations  to  June  would  materially  degrade  the  standard 
of  graduation,  which  should  be  made  to  depend  on  a  regents  diploma 
issued  from  the  regents  office  rather  than  on  a  provisional  graduation 
with  the  possibility  of  deficiencies  to  be  made  up  in  the  following  year,  a 
condition  which  discredits  every  graduation  based  on  a  regents  diploma* 

Prin.  D.  C.  Farr — The  only  examination  held  in  the  year  that  is 
at  all  avaflable  for  a  very  large  number  of  pupils  that  come  to  the  schools 
from  the  rural  districts  is  the  March  examination,  ahd  it  is  well  known  to 
every  gentleman  on  this  floor  that  if  the  March  examination  is  dropped 
every  one  of  those  students  is  shut  out  from  any  privileges  in  the 
regents  examinations.  The  question  is,  are  those  examinations  of  edu- 
cational value  only  to  those  that  live  in  cities  and  large  villages.  These 
boys  and  girls  from  the  country  come  into  the  graded  schools  and  the 
academies  late  in  the  fall  and  can  remain  till  the  first  of  April.  They  are 
Dot  in  any  condition  to  pass  an  examination  in  January  and  they  are  not 
in  school  in  June.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  for  a  moment  a  debatable 
questioD.  The  educational  interests  of  this  state  absolutely  demand  the 
March  examination.  Omit  the  January  examination  or  the  June  examina- 
tion if  you  please,  but  we  must  have  the  March  examination. 


L  J.  C.  Norris — A  few  minutes  ago  I  did  not  agree  with 
Brother  Farr,  but  he  has  waked  up  since  then.  I  agree  with  him  now 
most  fully  that  these  pupils  who  come  to  us  from  the  district  schools  and 
who  come  only  for  perhaps  20  weeks  in  the  year  must  have  that  March 
examination  if  they  have  any  at  all.  The  suggestion  made  by  my  brother 
on  the  other  side  seems  to  me  a  good  one.  You  are  giving  to-day  $100 
a  year  to  every  one  of  our  schools.  I  am  sure  I  voice  the  sentiments 
of  the  many  teachers  I  know  when  I  say  that,  if  necessary,  they  would 
infinitely  prefer  that  part  of  that  money  should  be  taken  to  use  in  this 
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office  to  give  them  this  March  examination.  If  it  is  difficult  to  get  an 
additional  appropriation  from  the  legislature,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  get  a  bill  passed  by  the  liegislature  to  allow  you  to 
use  $10,000  of  the  $140,000.  I  think  that  this  could  be  done  and  that 
it  would  be  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Prin.  Solomon  Sias  —  So  far  as  our  school  is  concerned,  it  cuts  out 
entirely  our  farmers'  boys  and  girls.  They  can  not  come  in  June,  and 
they  are  not  ready  for  the  January  examination. 

Prin.  F.  Yale  Adams  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Tri-county  educational 
council  representing  the  counties  of  Herkimer,  Fulton  and  Montgomery, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Whereas^  So  many  of  the  pupils  who  graduate  from  our  schools  in 
June  would  be  required  to  secure  from  six  to  eight  credits  each  year  in  the 
Jime  examination  in  order  to  secure  the  regents  diploma,  thereby  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  the  class  until  a  day  or  two  before  graduation, 
causing  much  anxiety  and  inconvenience  to  the  members  of  the  class 
and  to  the  faculty :  and 

WhereaSy  The  March  examination  is  one  of  the  chief  incentives  in 
keeping  in  school  many  of  the  pupils  who  come  from  the  rural  districts ; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  bur  judgment,  in  the  interest  of  health  and  good 
scholarship  the  March  examination  should  be  continued. 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey  —  Under  the  present  law  the  regents  are  entirely 
free  without  a  resolution  to  use  the  academic  fund  for  this  purpose.  The 
law  reads,  "to  be  apportioned  by  the  regents  for  the  benefit  of  .the 
academies,"  and  leaves  it  wholly  to  the  judgment  of  the  regents  as  to 
how  the  money  shall  be  spent.  They  could  apportion  the  money  for  the 
March  examination  if  the  principals  wished  it.  Would  this  in  your 
opinion  be  a  wise  and  fair  thing :  to  have  the  March  examination  carried 
on  and  to  give  each  school  its  quota,  diminishing  the  money  apportioned  to 
each  school  which  took  the  March  examination  by  its  share  of  the  ex- 
pense. Should  not  each  school  decide  whether  it  would  take  the  money 
or  the  examination  ? 

Prin,  W:  E.  Bunten  —  I  offer  the  resolution  that  it  be  the  sense  of 
this  convocation  that  the  regents  be  requested  to  appropriate  so  much  of 
the  fund  now  under  their  control  as  may  be  necessary  to  cany  on  the 
March  examination  for  thsA:  pmpose. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  schools  of  this  state  should  all  be  placed  on 
the  same  basis  and  should  all  be  treated  alike.  I  believe  the  schools 
almost  universally  want  that  March  examination.  I  would  not  make  any 
distinction. 
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Prin.  C.  T,  R.  Smith — If  the  schools  were  allowed  to  choose,  the 
burden  on  the  regents  office  might  be  somewhat  diminished.  It  may  be 
that  there  are  schools  that  would  prefer  the  money  and  if  so,  it  would  be 
advantageous  all  around  that  such  schools  should  be  allowed  their  pre- 
ference. 

Prin.  W:  E.  Bunten  —  It  has  been  said  that  it  would  require  all  the 
machinery  to  set  the  examination  going  for  the  graduating  classes  that  it 
would  for  a  complete  examination.  I  do  not  see  where  any  great  saving 
to  the  office  would  come  in  as  Mr  Smith  suggests.  The  same  number  of 
papers  would  have  to  be  made  out. 

Prin.  E.  W.  Lyttle —  It  is  claimed  that  every  school,  or  nearly  every 
school^  wishes  the  March  examination.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake ;  we 
shall  probably  not  take  the  March  examination;  we  do  not  wish  it. 
There  are  some  pupils  from  the  country,  but  they  can  enter  the  June  ex- 
aminations if  they  are  anxious  to  pass  them.  I  should  not  want  to  vote 
for  anything  that  would  be  a  hindrance  to  other  sections  of  the  state,  but 
I  think  that  there  are  schools  which  do  not  want  the  March  examination. 

Prin.  D.  C-  Fair  —  It  seems  to  me  very,  dangerous  to  hint  that  it  is 
possible  to  carry  on  these  examinations  without  aid  from  the  state  of 
New  York.  If  it  comes  to  the  ears  of  the  legislature  that  we  do  not 
want  extra  appropriations,  but  will  use  up  what  was  appropriated  for  a 
different  purpose,  they  will  say  to  keep  right  on  doing  that  when  you  ask 
them  for  another  appropriation.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  almost  an 
insult  to  say  that  this  state  will  not  appropriate  the  paltry  sum  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  legitimate  work  of  examining  the  children  of  all  the 
schools,  and  to  propose  instead  of  taxing  the  people  of  the  state  to  tax 
the  schools  of  the  state.  Is  that  worthy  the  dignity  of  this  body  and  of 
the  state  —  passing  around  the  hat  and  taking  up  a  collection  for  con- 
tinuing the  March  examinations  ?  Why  not  do  the  same  thing  with  the 
January  and  June  examinations  ?  If  we  are  to  have  three  examinations, 
let  us  have  them  on  the  same  footing.  Let  one  be  just  as  dignified,  just 
as  important  as  the  other,  and  not  say  we  will  draw  on  a  separate  fund 
for  the  March  examination.  How  long  will  that  examination  stand 
under  such  conditions  ? 


W:  E.  Bunten  —  If  Prin.  Farr  wants  us  to  conduct  these 
examinations  on  the  basis  of  dignity,  let  us  have  the  examinations 
entirely  free  from  all  award  of  the  legislature,  just  simply  as  a  trial  of  the 
work  done  in  our  schools,  and  let  the  general  appropriations  go  for  the 
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January,  March  and  June  examinations  if  necessary.     For  my  part,  I 
care  not  one  particle  whether  we  get  any  funds  or  not  for  our  school. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Kenyon  —  I  wish  to  inquire  if  many  have  tried  doing 
without  the  March  examination.  We  used  to  hold  at  Alfred  the  same 
theories  that  have  been  expressed  here  so  largely  this  afternoon.  We 
tried  doing  without  the  March  examination  and  have  done  so  for  three 
years,  and  now  we  do  not  want  it.  We  have  found  that  the  students 
from  the  country  who  have  been  referred  to  —7  and  we  have  a  large 
attendance  —  will  come  back  in  June  or  will  review  and  take  examina- 
tions in  January.  The  two  examinations  have  with  us  given  greatly 
improved  results. 

Prin.  H.  H.  Southwick  —  I  second  the  gentleman's  motion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  discussion  has  reached  a  point  where  we  can  see 
that  this  thing  will  please  one  school  and  displease  another,  according  to 
the  school  arrangement.  It  seems  to  me  the  unanimous  opinion  that  we 
want  the  March  examination. 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey  — I  would  like  to  ask  two  or  three  questions  in 
clearing  the  air.  How  many  in  the  room  think  it  would  be  educationally 
wise  for  the  regents  to  make  no  payments  on  results  of  examinations,  but 
to  leave  the  examinations  just  as  they  are  and  apportion  their  money  on 
some  other  plan  and  give  no  return  for  passing  examinations  ?  [  Vote  2 
to  I  in  favor  of  present  plan,"] 

I  know  there  has  been  very  serious  discussion  from  men  just  as  fond  of 
the  schools  as  we,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  having  so  many  examinations. 
How  many  in  the  room  believe  that  it  would  be  just  as  well  or  better  to 
have  only  a  semi-annual  test  in  June  and  January  instead  of  having  three 
a  year?  We  are  confronted  all  the  while  with  a  criticism  of  our  examina- 
tion system.  We  in  the  office  are  not  blind  to  the  defects  of  the  examina- 
tion system,  nor  are  we  willing  for  a  moment  to  concede  what  its 
enemies  say  of  it  I  know  that  some  of  us  have  grave  doubts  whether  it 
is  wise  when  we  are  shortening  the  year  at  both  ends  to  take  a  third  week , 
and  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  the  schools  to  make  their  own 
examination  for  the  third  week  and  let  jthe  state  give  only  two  examina- 
tions a  year. 

How  many  in  the  room  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  only  two 
state  examinations  a  year  ?    [  Vote  2  to  i  for  present  plan."] 

Prin.  John  W.  Chandler —  Do  you  consider  it  fair  to  the  acad- 
emies of  the  state  to  have  a  dozen  principals  or  so  decide  for  the  whole 
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educational  systenv  of  the  state  f  Can't  you  get  at  the  voice  of  the  prin- 
cipals better  by  correspondence?  I  have  not  had  three  examinations  for 
some  time.  I  thought  just  as  the  gentlemen  that  have  spoken  on  the 
subject  think,  that  it  was  impossible  to  dispense  with  them.  I  am  now 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  we  get  better  results  with  only  two  exami- 
nations, and  I  for  one  will  protest  against  having  this  third  examination 
if  we  can  get  rid  of  it  I  think  it  is  an  injury  to  the  educational  work  of 
the  academies  in  the  state,  and  if  there  is  no  other  person  here  in  con- 
vocation that  wiU  stand  up  and  say  so,  I  am  willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 

Prin.  S.  J.  Ellsworth  —  With  this  examination  we  can  complete 
the  whole  year's  work  in  many  subjects  in  March.  A  large  proportion 
of  our  older  pupils  are  obliged  to  leave  school  before  the  June  examina- 
tions, to  work.  With  no  examination  between  the  January  and  June 
examinations  that  portion  of  the  half  year  which  they  do  attend  would 
be  lost,  so  far  as  obtaining  regents  credentials  is  concerned.  * 


in.  W:  S.  Murray  —  It  is  entirely  fair  to  assume  that  these  gen- 
tlemen want  the  March  examinations  and  demand  them  for  the  present 
conditions ;  but  I  believe  that  if  we  shall  have  only  the  two  examinations 
a  year,  the  conditions  will  readily  change.  For  several  years,  pupils  and 
patrons  have  planned  for  three  terms  and  examinations  in  March,  and  it 
is  not  strange  that  some  cases  should  seem  to  demand  examinations  at 
that  time.  The  plea  for  these  examinations  is  made  largely  on  behalf  of 
non-resident  pupils,  and  these  are  of  two  classes.  The  pupils  of  much 
the  larger  class  come  to  school  as  a  business.  They  come  to  work  and 
they  come  with  an  end  in  view.  In  almost  every  case  these  pupils  can 
and  wiU  arrange  to  enter  school  when  it  will  be  to  their  best  interests  to 
do  so.  A  comparatively  small  nuQiber  of  other  pupils  come  in  to  pass 
the  winter,  and  it  is  true  that  nearly  all  of  these  are  good  workers. 

I  maintain,  however,  that  it  would  be  much  better,  all  things  consid- 
ered, if  the  conditions  in  our  schools  were  such  as  to  make  it  imperative 
that  students  should  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  If  we  continue 
the  March  examinations,  to  many  schools  it  means  a  serious  interference 
with  the  classes  three  times  a  year,  simply  to  accommodate  the  few  who 
in  most  cases  might  arrange  to  begin  with  the  classes  without  too  great  a 
sacrifice  for  the  advantages  thus  secured  to  all  concerned. 

PriiL  H  :  P.  Warren  —  There  is  a  certain  class  of  schools  which  has 
made  bnt  little  use  of  the  regents  examinations.  Their  work  is  to  pre- 
pare boys  for  college.     For  many  reasons  the   majority  '<  fall  by  the 
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way/'  and  neither  win  the  diploma  of  the  school  nor  that  given  by  the 
regents.  Still,  some  of  them  wish  to  study  a  profession,  and  the  regents 
have  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  a  professional  diploma  with- 
out passing  certain  examinations.  We  do  not  object  to  this  but  ask  that 
every  opportunity  be  given  them  to  take  examinations,  for  as  a  rule, 
they  are  weak  students.  Besides,  some  preparatory  schools  adjourn 
before  the  regents  examinations  in  June  and  must  always  find  it  difficult 
to  keep  pupils  with  them  for  a  fortnight  after  adjournment. 

Prin.  W:  E.  Bunten  —  A  statement  has  been  made  which  does 
great  injustice  to  a  very  large  class  of  students  in  the  state.  The  schools 
are  for  all  the  children  of  the  state.  These  young  men  and  women  that 
are  obliged  to  work  as  soon  as  the  season  opens  and  till  the  season  closes 
come  to  school  in  the  winter,  and  I  consider  them  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. Young  men  have  come  to  my  school  winter  after  winter  who  were 
obliged  to  go  to  work  the  moment  the  ice  left  the  creek  or  river,  and 
work  till  it  froze  again.  Some  of  these  young  men  have  done  this  till 
they  have  secured  the  regents  diploma  and  have  graduated  from  the 
academy.  I  believe  this  class  is  worthy  of  encouragement,  and  they  can 
not  get  that  encouragement  without  the  March  examination. 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey — Where  we  used  to  have  only  25  or  30  candi- 
dates coming  to  New  York  city,  we  now  have  to  use  two  great  armories 
to  accommodate  the  young  men  and  women  who  study  nights  and  come 
to  these  examinations.  They  say,  "  We  can  not  leave  our  employment 
to  take  an  examination  in  the  day  time  and  are  therefore  shut  out. 
Why  can't  you  give  us  an  evening  examination  ?  "  We  have  not  money 
enough  to  do  it.  They  say,  "  Why  give  the. schools  three  weeks  in  the 
year  if  you  can  not  give  us  three  nights  ?  " 

Prin.  Oakey  says  look  at  the  statistics.  The  statistics  do  not  mean 
enough.  Many  have  said,  '*  I  do  not  care  anything  for  the  March  exami- 
nation, but  if  my  neighbors  take  it  I  must,  or  I  shall  not  stand  so  well 
before  the  public,  not  having  as  many  credentials. 

I  would  like  to  hear  a  word  from  Fres.  Schurman  who  has  been  listen- 
ing to  this  discussion. 

Pres.  J.  G.  Schurman — The  impression  made  upon  my  mind  is 
that  at  present  the  safe  thing  is  to  continue  the  March  examinations.  I 
have  no  theories  on  the  subject  one  way  or  the  other,  and  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  simply  on  the  evidence  presented  here  pro  and  con ;  but 
that  is  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
question  of  expense  ought  to  enter  into  it.     Let  the  regents  use  what 
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money  they  like.  It  seems  to  me  from  the  arguments  adduced  here 
to-day  that  it  would  be  educationally  beneficial  to  the  state  if  the  regents 
coDtinued  the  exanunatioas.  If  the  views  of  those  who  have  spoken  on 
the  other  side  should  ultimately  infect  the  minds  of  others,  you  will  find 
that  an  increasing  number  of  principals  wi!l  refuse  to  take  the  March 
ezaminatioD,  and  then  the  institution  dies  of  itself  It  seems  to  me  to 
have  a  vigorous  life,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  meet  an  educational  need. 

Bin,  BunterCs  resolution  adopted, 

UlTIX  ANI>  GBBEK  PROSE 

Sec  Melvil  Dewey — All  we  have  to  say  is  this:  the  present  plan 
was  urged  in  the  office  because  of  the  amount  of  cramminp;  that  was 
done  in  Latin  and  Greek  prose.  It  was  represented  that  a  great  many 
left  it  till  just  before  college  and  then  made  a  hurried  cram.  We  were 
urged  in  the  interests  of  sound  scholarship  to  treat  Latin  and  Greek  as 
we  have  German  and  French,  requiring  composition  throughout  the  three- 
year  course.  It  was  necessary  to  devise  some  plan  to  prevent  omitting 
Latin  and  Greek  prose  questions  in  examinations.  When  composition  was 
combined  with  the  general  questions,  three  of  the  15  questions  were  on 
Latin  or  Greek  prose,  and  as  a  candidate  had  only  to  answer  10,  he  could 
pa5s  with  honor  without  touching  the  prose.  The  result  of  the  discussion 
was  more  than  two  to  one  in  favor  of  this  change,  and  we  supposed  that 
it  was  favored  by  those  who  believed  in  Latin  and  Greek  composition. 
We  are  looking  for  your  opinions  on  this.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  office 
to  do  what  will  best  promote  educational  interests  and  we  look  o^  you  as 
the  best  judges. 


"in.  E.  W.  Ljrttle — I  move  that  the  examinations  in  Latin  and 
Greek  prose  be  continued  as  they  are  for  the  present,  and  in  making  that 
motion  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  tried  long 
enough  yet  to  be  fairly  tested.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  pass  these  examina- 
tions together  as  separately,  but  I  believe  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  teachers 
and  teaching  that  they  should  be  kept  together.  If  we  are  doing  our 
work  too  poorly  in  the  class  and  are  separating  Latin  and  Greek  prose 
too  £u' from  the  other  work,  then  putting  the  examinations  together  is  the 
very  thing  that  we  want  in  order  to  make  our  teachers  do  better  work. 

Prin.  J.  G.  Allen — If  it  does  not  require  any  additional  money  to 
have  these  questions  in  Latin  and  Greek  prose  separated,  I  am  of  the 
optnioD,  contrary  to  my  brother  Lyttle,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
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educational  interests  of  the  state  to  have  separate  examinations  in  Latin 
and  Greek  prose  composition. 

Prin.  H.  H.  Southwick — It  seems  to  me  that  in  just  one  respect 
the  present  plan  can  be  improved.  I  approve  entirely  of  giving  the  prose 
examination  in  connection  with  Caesar  and  Cicero.  They  are  entirely 
prose  subjects;  but  when  we  add  prose  to  the  Virgil  and  Homer 
examininations  we  are  going  beyond  what  is  reasonable  and  right.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  true  for  two  reasons : 

1  It  is  inconsistent  to  have  Latin  and  Greek  prose  in  a  poetical  examina- 
tion. You  will  notice  that  in  questions  6-7  of  the  June  Virgil  examina- 
tion, directions  were  given  to  answer  those  questions  without  giving  any 
poetic  constructions.  It  is  entirely  inconsistent  to  ask  a  pupil  to  retain 
in  memory  prose  constructions  which  he  learned  two  or  three  years 
before  and  answer  these  questions  in  prose  while  his  work  of  the  year  has 
been  confined  to  poetry ; 

2  It  is  an  extravagant  requirement.  First,  because  it  gives  three 
examinations  in  Latin  prose  and  two  in  Greek  prose,  which  I  think 
unnecessary.  It  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  limit  prose  to  Caesar, 
Cicero  and  Xenophon.  Second,  it  is  extravagant  because  it  necessarily 
puts  into  the  year's  work  in  Virgil  and  Homer  the  continual  study  of 
prose.  It  is  my  experience  that  however  much  a  child  may  know  in  his 
third  year  of  Latin  prose,  if  he  does  not  continue  it  through  Virgil  he 
will  forget  all  ab  Jut  it.  I  would  offer  as  a  substitute  a  motion  that  the 
present  plan  be  continued  with  the  exception  of  the  prose  questions  in 
Virgil  and  Homer  being  optional  instead  of  required. 

Prin.  J.  C.  Norris  —  It  has  been  several  years  since  I  taught  either 
Latin  or  Greek.  I  asked  my  teachers  this  year  to  wat  h  this  plan  very 
carefully  and  report  to  me  what  they  thought  was  best.  They  tell  me 
that  tbe  fault  they  find  now  is  that  the  examination  is  too  long,  and  they 
made  exactly  the  objections  that  have  just  been  presented.  They  would 
feel  satisfied  with  this  for  the  present,  and  are  i^illing  that  it  shall  be  tried 
in  the  futiure,  if  those  prose  questions  can  be  eliminated  firom  Virgil  and 
Homer. 

Prin.  Marcellus  Oakey — Perhaps  I  shall  put  myself  in  a  false  posi- 
tion by  moving  a  substitute  in  order  to  get  the  sense  of  convocation  on  a 
return  to  the  old  method  of  separate  examinations.  If  we  withdraw 
Greek  prose  from  Homer,  the  whole  Greek  prose  examination  must  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  Anabasis,  and  that  would  make  the  Anabasis 
examination  altogether  too  long  and  difficult.    The  great  objection  tq 
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Latin  prose  examination  in  connection  with  Caesar  and  Cicero  is,  in  my 
experienqe,  that  it  has  prevented  what  I  have  always  striven  for,  a 
thorough  foundation  in  the  construction  of  the  language.  I  must  sacrifice 
so  much  time  with  manual  work  in  Latin  and  Greek  prose  that  it  has  been 
impossible  for  me  to  secure  the  satisfactory  results  in  my  Latin  and  Greek 
dosses  that  I  have  always  labored  for,  and  this  year  they  are  going  out 
from  me  not  as  fully  prepared  as  before;  I  am  sure  that  it  will  affect  their 
college  work.  I  think  that  the  range  of  subjects  in  the  prose  examination 
is  so  great  in  Caesar,  and  has  been  so  in  Virgil  also,  that  it  differs  entirely 
from  the  work  of  construction  which  is  naturally  carried  on  while  study- 
ing those  texts.     The  syllabus  will  very  readily  show  that. 

A  third  objection  is  that  Latin  prose  in  connection  with  Caesar  has 
double  "  discredits  "  subtracted  from  it.  I  remembef  one  paper  that  had 
passed  in  Caesar  and  word  came  back,  "Accepted  in  Caesar  but  not  in 
prose."  If  rejected  as  prose,  why  should  the  prose  work  be  counted 
against  the  Caesar  paper  ?  The  result  is  discouraging  to  the  pupils  and 
doubles  their  work  on  prose.     I  move,  therefore,  as  a  substitute, 

That  hereafter  the  examinations  in  Greek  and  Latin  prose  be  given  as 
formerly,  as  separate  examinations. 

Prin.  J.  G.  Allen — If  Prin.  Oakey  makes  that  as  a  motion  I  will  sec- 
ond it,  for  this  reason :  in  our  school,  on  the  old  plan  of  separate  examina- 
tions, one  recitation  in  five  was  devoted  carefully  to  -Latin  and  Greek 
prose,  but  now  we  are  not  so  sure  of  that.  Consequently  I  think  it  would 
be  better  certainly  for  our  school  if  we  could  have  the  teachers  and  pupils 
know  that  there  will  be  an  examination  in  Latin  and  Greek  prose,  so  that 
they  will  give  a  certain  portion  of  time  to  those  studies.  As  it  is  now  the 
whole  matter  is  "go-as-you-please.*' 

Prcs,  J.  G.  Schurman — We  have  had  a  suspicion  that  the  effect  of 
the  change  was  precisely  in  the  direction  which  Prin.  Allen  has  just  de- 
scribed, and  therefore  at  Cornell  university  at  any  rate,  we  have  deplored 
the  change.  I  have  talked  with  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  regents  on 
the  subject  and  got  larger  light  on  the  matter,  and  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  perhaps  our  doubt  was  not  well  founded.  But  after  listening  to 
the  remarks  made  here  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is,  and  I  should  like  to 
mention  that  six  of  the  larger  universities  of  the  country  have  this  winter 
met  and  agreed  upon  a  scheme  of  uniform  entrance  examinations  to  their 
institutions  in  so  far  as  they  prescribe  the  same  subjects.  These  institu- 
tions are  Columbia,  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  Yale,  Princeton  and  Cornell. 
Professors  representing  every  subject  were  present  and  all  the  reports  were 
unanimously  adopted.     When  they  came  to  Latin  they  voted  that  Latin 
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composition  should  be  treated  as  a  separate  subject.  I  feel  therefore  that 
it  would  bring  the  work  of  the  academies  and  high  schools  into*  line  with 
what  the  educational  experts  in  the  colleges  regard  as  a  wise  thing  if 
you  reverted  to  the  former  principle.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  have  had 
these  doubts  for  months,  and  my  doubts  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
action  of  these  six  universities,  and  they  are  now  still  further  strengthened 
by  the  discussion  "to  which  I  have  listened  to-day. 
Voted  to  return  to  the  old  method  of  examination. 

Prin.  J,  C,  Norris — A  few  of  us  have  changed  from  Caesar  to 
Nepos  for  second  year  Latin.  It  is  our  experience  that  the  requirements 
in  the  syllabus  are  a  little  too  long,  that  there  is  a  little  more  matter  there 
than  can  well  be  gotfen  over  in  these  40  weeks.  I  would  ask  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  any  person  who  has  tried  Nepos. 

Prin.  E.  W.  Lyttle  —  We  are  using  Nepos.  Our  class  that  began 
Nepos  February  i,  have  read  and  reviewed  45  pages.  That  will  leave 
about  55  pages  to  be  read  in  the  other  half  year.  We  have  done  the 
work  well  and  a  great  deal  of  prose  work  with  it.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  requirement  is  not  too  long. 

Prin.  D.  C.  Farr — I  move  that  lo  principals  request  the  regents 
office  to  furnish  an  examination  in  Nepos  in  every  examination.     Voted. 

EYJCNIXG  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MARCH 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey — How  many  think  that  it  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose to  have  the  March  examination  in  the  evening?  If  we  are  forced 
to  give  an  evening  examination,  the  expense  would  be  reduced  one  half 
by  putting  the  evening  examination  on  the  March  dates  and  letting  the 
schools  that  felt  the  need  of  the  March  examinations  hold  evening 
sessions. 

Prin.  F.  Yale  Adams — Will  you  please  explain  how  we  are  going  to 
hold  two  sessions  in  one  evening  ? 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey — It  would  be  possible  to  give  only  as  many  ex- 
aminations as  could  be  held  in  the  evening  sessions. 

Prin.  D.  C.  Farr — It  seems  to  me  that  the  state  ought  to  understand 
that  there  is  a  certain  thing  necessary,  that  we  do  not  want  to  take  any 
backward  steps.  We  do  not  ask  them  to  take  anything  on  themselves 
that  they  have  not  carried  all  these  years.  If  we  were  to  ask  for  some 
new  thing,  then  we  might  be  criticized,  but  we  do  not.  We  are  simply 
asking  for  means  to  continue  what  we  have  had  for  years  and  what  has 
been  proved  necessary. 
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THEORY  OF  CULTURE  EPOCHS  IN  EDUCATION 

BY    PRES.    CHARLES   DE   GARMO,    SWARTHMORE   COLLEGE 

Any  educational  principle  that  is  both  true  and  important  is  sure  to 
have  manifested  itself  in  one  form  or  another  in  the  educational  history 
of  the  world.  Its  relations  to  other  principles  may  have  changed,  the 
emphasis  put  upon  it  may  have  varied,  but  the  principle  as  such  is  still  to 
be  recognized.  The  setting  may  be  new,  but  the  gem  is  old.  So,  I 
apprehend,  the  theory  of  culture  epochs  in  education  is  a  modem  state- 
ment of  an  old  truth.  It  comes  to  us  from  the  new  science  of  evolution, 
yet  it  has  long  been  recognized  in  literature,  and  more  or  less  consciously 
followed  in  educational  practice.  It  is  my  purpose  first  to  sketch  as 
briefly  as  may  be  the  outlines  of  the  theory  and  then  seriously  to  inquire 
how  it  should  be  interpreted  in  educational  practice. 

The  first  thesis  of  the  doctrine  is  that  the  individual  in  his  mental 

devdopment  recapitulates  the  mental  evolution   of  the  race.     In  the 

words  of  Bishop  Temple,  quoted  by  Dr  Hinsdale, 

This  power,  whereby  the  present  ever  gathers  into  itself  the  results  of 
the  past,  transforms  the  human  race  into  a  colossal  man,  whose  life 
reaches  from  the  creation  to  the  day  of  judgment.  The  successive  gen- 
erations of  men  are  days  in  this  man*s  life.  The  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions which  characterize  the  different  epochs  of  the  world's  history  are 
his  work.  The  creeds  and  doctrines,  the  opinions  and  principles,  of  the 
successive  ages,  are  his  thoughts.  The  states  of  society  at  different 
times  are  his  manners.  He  grows  in  knowledge,  in  self-corn rol,  in 
visible  size,  just  as  we  do;  and  his  education  is,  in  the  same  way,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  precisely  similar  to  ours. 

The  race  is  the  "  colossal  man,"  and  the  individual  is  the  puny  man, 
the  epochs  of  whose  advancing  culture  correspond  stage  for  stage  with 
those  of  his  great  prototype.  Each  nation,  as  well  as  the  race,  is  con- 
ceived as  having  passed  through  a  number  of  cultured  epochs,  each  of 
which  has  recorded  itself  in  history,  literature  and  art.  Thus  the 
Hebrew  people  are  represented  as  having  been  in  the  epoch  of  the 
patriarchy  the  national  hero,  like  Moses,  the  judge,  the  king,  the  age  of 
Christ,  etc.  The  advancement  of  German  culture  is  recorded  in  their 
folk  lore,  the  Thuringian  legends,  the  Nibelungen  Lieder,  then  in  early 
history,  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  finally  in  a  united  Faiherland.  Our 
own  country  has  passed  rapidly  through  the  age  of  the  discoverer,  the 
explorer,  the  pioneer,  of  revolution,  and  that  of  the  constitution. 

It  is  next  asserted  that  the  child  passes  through  parallel  stages  of 
growth,  which  are  well  nourished  by  the  products  of  race  development, 
as  they  are  found  in  literature,  art,  history,  politics,  economics,  etc. 
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This  correspondence,  or  parallelism  in  stages  of  culture  is  conceived  in 
many  ways.  First  there  is  the  biological  analogy  deduced  from  embry- 
ology. Von  Baer's  law  is  as  follows :  Every  individual  organism  in  its 
[prenatal]  development  recapitulates  the  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the 
species  to  which  it  belongs. 

After  citing  many  well  known  facts  in  support  of  Von  Baer's  law,  Prof. 

Felmley  continues  as  follows: 

Even  after  birth  the  human  infant  presents  numerous  structural  and 
functional  affinities  with  quadrumana.  The  strong  grasp  of  very  young 
infants,  the  intumed  soles,  the  wide  space  between  the  first  and  second 
toes,  the  equal  length  of  arms  and  legs,  are  all  survivals  of  the  structural 
adaptation  to  climbing  that  finds  its  psychical  counterpait  in  the  stair- 
climbing  instinct  that  all  children  exhibit  when  hardly  a  year  old.  The 
fondness  of  young  children  for  su^ar,  fruits  and  nuts,  their  strong  dislike 
for  clear  starches  and  meats,  and  especially  their  loathing  for  animal  fats, 
point  to  a  fruit- eating,  tropical  ancestry  not  yet  driven  by  pressure  of 
numhers  to  colder  climates  and  a  carnivorous  dietary.  In  the  structure 
of  the  teeth,  man  agrees  with  other  fruit-eaiing  mammals.  The  brutal 
delight  that  most  untaught  lo-year-olds  of  both  sexes  seem  to  take  in 
teasnig,  maiming  and  killing  flies,  spiders,  worms,  toads,  turtles,  and 
other  wild  creatures  finds  a  natural  exi)lanation  in  the  life  and  death 
struggle  between  early  man  and  his  fomr-fooied  competitors.  The  fear 
of  snakes  and  dread  of  darkness  that  most  children  exhihit  are  not  in  the 
opinion  of-  the  writer  due  wholly  to  education.  They  are  in  part,  at  least, 
instmctive.  Dr  Felix  Oswald  suggests  that  arboreal  serpents  and  car- 
nivorous night-prowlers  are  even  today  the  deadliest  enemies  of  the 
monkey  tribes. — National  Herbart  society^  2d  Year-book^ p,  127 

Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall  also  tells  us  that  infants  fear  the  touch  of 
fur,  the  sight  of  big  teeth,  or  big  eyes;  that  they  have  a  grasp  po  wet  fill 
enough  to  support  the  body  for  sonie  time,  all  of  which  point  to  a  period 
when  primitive  man  had  cause  to  fear  and  to  climb. 

Pres.  Hall  presents  the  idea  of  the  proper  development  of  each  period 
by  the  appropriate  material  of  growth  under  the  guise  of  the  homely- 
illustration  of  the  tadpole,  "  Some  people,"  he  says,  "  think  to  promoie 
the  development  of  the  future  frog  by  cutting  off  the  apparently  useless 
tail  of  the  tadpole,  which  in  time  always  disappears.  It  is  found,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  tail  of  the  tadpole  is  amjjutated  the  hind  legs  of  the 
frog  fail  to  develop.  So  of  the  useful  ptimitive  traits  of  man.  Every 
helpful  phase  of  being  must  have  its  appropriate  food,  its  necessary  time 
for  development,  since  every  elimination  of  a  stage  of  evolution  leaves  a 
defect  in  the  product.  The  parallelism  of  the  individual  with  the  race 
in  instincts  and  their  development  or  inhibition  is  here  obvious,  since 
individual  instincts  have  arisen  from  common  race  environments." 

In  a  similar  way  it  is  apparent  that  certain  broad  phases  of  menta.1 
development  as  seen  in  the  predominance  of    sense,  imagination  anci 
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reason  in  the  intellect ;  of  caprice,  wilfulness,  subjection  to  authority  or 
rebellion  against  it,  and  self-control,  in  the  will ;  of  the  varying  stages  ot 
moral  feeling,  ranging  from  the  most  intense  egoism  to  a  rational  altruism 
in  the  domain  of  emotion,  that  all  of  these  stages  of  iniellertual,  moral 
and  voliti  >nal  development  are  mirrored  in  the  development  of  any 
nation  from  savagery  to  dvilization,  and  in  a  more  general  way  in  the 
colossal  man  that  S}mbolizes  the  growth  of  t)ie  human  race. 

While  recognizing  this  parallelism  of  race  and  indivitlual  development 
in  a  general  way,  a  number  of  particulars  have  been  pointed  out  in  which 
the  agreement  is  defective : 

1  The  individual  first  c'evelops  and  then  degenerates.  In  this  he  may 
be  like  the  nation  but  not  like  the  race,  which  becomes  more  and  more. 

2  Another  difficulty  is  that  being  a  cosmopoliian  nation  the  culture 
strands  that  go  to  make  up  our  civil'zaiion  are  numerous  and  by  no 
means  simple.  In  blood  we  are  Anglo-Saxon  plus  a  la'ge  admixture 
from  other  European  peojles;  in  religi-m  we  are  Hebrew;  in  language 
we  are  Eni;h\hj  as  a  naiion  we  are  Americans.  Our  art  has  its  rots  in 
that  of  Greece,  our  legal  system  in  ihit  of  Rome,  our  politics  is  an 
evolutionary  compound  arising  fiom  the  influences  of  many  nations  and 
ages.  As  a  consequence,  the  culture  ep  )chs  of  no  single  nation,  much 
less  those  of  the  whole  race,  can  truly  represent  the  culture  stages  of  any 
individual. 

3  Furthermore,  Dr  Herman  T.  Lukens  points  out  that  the  relations 
betircen  sense  and  motor  activities  in  the  race  are  relatively  constant, 
whereas  in  the  childhood  of  the  individual  the  period  up  to  10  \ears  of 
age  is  marked  by  a  wide  divergence  between  the  two.  The  receptive 
powers  of  the  child  through  his  senses  are  extensive,  whereas  his  motor 
ability  so  far  as  proiluctivity  is  concerned  is  ^mall.  It  is  here  that  we 
find  the  place  and  function  of  play,  which  is  motor  activity  independent 
of  product 

Dr  Lukens  applies  this  fact  to  drawing  and  writing,  showing  that  it 
would  be  better  to  postpone  aU  serious  efforts  to  attain  artistic  results  in 
penmanship  until  about  the  fifth  school  year,  and  to  confine  the  drawing 
up  to  this  period  to  broad  free-hand  work. 

What  Dr  Lukens  shows  would  not  bar  an  application  of  the  theory  ot 
culture  epochs,  but  would  influence  it,  since  the  motor  immaturity  of  the 
chQd  would  coiifiiie  the  reproduction  of  race  activities  largely  to  play. 
There  would  be  play  huntings  fishing,  war,  agriculture  and  the  like,  but 
no  serious  effort  to  reproduce  actual  race  products.     Culture  ideas  would 
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be  free  to  work  their  full  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  child,  but  he  could 

manifest  them  only  in  play.     In  the  words  of  Dr  Lukens  himself: 

In  this  way  the  individual  relives  the  life  of  the  race  ideally  and  not 
actually.  In  feeling  he  touches  the  experience  of  the  race  at  all  points 
but  does  not  have  to  act  it  out.  On  the  stage,  in  literature,  in  conversa- 
tion and  in  social  and  business  intercourse  with  others  we  can  thus 
glimpse  slightly  the  larger  life  of  the  race  in  many  ways,  but  only 
because  our  appreciation  is  deeper  and  broader  than  our  productive 
activity. 

We  may  grant  to  the  biologist  his  analogy,  to  the  psychologist  his 
parallelisms,  to  the  poet  and  historian  their  metaphors,  and  we  may 
heartily  acknowledge  that  the  development  of  the  colossal  man  of  the 
race  is  the  true  prototype  of  the  growth  of  the  transient  individual  in  its 
broad  general  features,  but  the  important  question  for  the  teacher  is, 
What  shall  be  the  educational  interpretation  of  these  similarities  f 

Some  having  been  convinced  that  this  parallelism  of  growth  between 
.the  race  and  the  individual  actually  exists,  have  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  former  must  set  the  pace  for  the  latter,  that  the 
cvXtwxt  products  of  j)ast  epochs  furnish  the  best  material  for  the  growth  of 
corresponding  epochs  in  the  individual  —  so  that  if  a  youth  of  to-day  is  in 
the  sense  and  imaginative  period,  the  age  of  myths  and  heroes  furnishes 
the  best  material  for  his  study.  This  view,  in  short,  relies  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  former  culture  epochs  to  furnish  the  best  material  of  study  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  youth  of  to-day.  The  only  purpose  then  of 
studying  the  child  can  be  the  discovery  of  the  culture  epoch  through 
which  he  may  be  passing.  This  once  determined,  the  basis  for  his  cur- 
riculum of  study  is  immediately  known.  This  is  substantially  the  position 
of  the  Ziller  school  in  Germany. 

Dr  Rein,  the  most  influential  of  its  adherents,  makes  the  following 
observations : 

The  material  for  educative  instruction  should  be  sought  in  the 
development  of  national  culture,  which  is  to  be  fallowed  in  its  chief 
eras.  It  should  be  presented  from  its  very  beginnings;  i.  e.  from  the 
point  at  whi<h  a  constant  progress  is  apparent,  up  to  the  present... 
The  development  of  the  individual  is  nourished  on  the  development  of 
the  whole. 

To  see  the  fascination  that  the  culture  epoch  theory  as  thus  interpreted 
has  for  the  German  mind,  one  must  see  it  in  its  setting,  since  in  its  isola- 
tion it  may  be  a  cause  for  wonder. 

In  the  first  place,  most  of  the  disciples  of  Herbart  view  the  ends  of 
education  more  from  the  moral,  or  ethical,  than  from  the  intellectual 
aspects.  The  moral  progress  of  the  race,  however,  is  revealed  in  its 
culture  products :  history,  art,  literature ;  hence  these  are  properly  the 
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back-bone  of  the  course  of  study.  In  the  next  place,  the  easy  concen- 
tration of  studies  demands  a  common  principle  of  sequence.  This  can 
be  found  in  the  historical  stages  of  evolution  of  the  culture  subjects,  while 
nature  studies,  not  being  pursued  for  the  ends  of  science  as  such  in  the 
early  grades,  easily  sub  rdinate  their  own  natural  sequence  to  that  ot  the 
culture  studies.  In  this  way  the  German  Herbartians  have  sought  to 
secure  a  unified  course  of  study.  Furthermore,  the  ideas  of  aj)perception 
and  interest  are  integral  pans  of  an  organic  educational  doctrine.  Dr 
Rein  says :  "Whenever  a  subject  can  claim  the  height  of  interest,  it  enters 
into  the  circle  of  thought;  being  expected,  it  is  welcome,  and  the  direct 
interest  makes  its  appearance,  provided  the  teacher  possesses  the  neces- 
sary art  of  instruction."  This  is  what  Prof.  James  has  in  mind  when  he 
says,  "We  must  seize  the  happy  moment  in  the  development  of  our 
instinct  and  strike  when  the  iron  is  hot."  To  a  German  Herbartian, 
however,  it  appears  self  evident  that  if  the  products  of  a  given  culture 
epoch  are  presented  properly  to  a  child  in  a  corresponding  stage,  his 
apprehension  will  be  quick  and  keen,  and  his  interest  spontaneous  and 
strong.  The  mind  being  sympathetically  affected,  however,  for  the 
ideab  of  an  epoch  when  presented  in  their  truest  form,  it  may  be  by 
some  great  poet  or  artist,  it  is  natural  that  insight  for  the  truly  moral 
should  be  strengthened  by  warm  disposition  in  its  favor,  and  in  this  way 
moral  training  be  promoted  by  instruction  itself.  The  picture  is  a  pleas- 
ing one  in  its  artistic  balance  of  parts,  and  to  those  who  lay  stress  upon 
symmetry  of  system  at  the  expense,  perhaps,  of  important  facts,  it  is  likely 
to  be  a  satisfying  one. 

In  our  own  country,  however,  though  much  sympathy  is  manifested 
for  the  idea  of  the  culture  epochs,  there  is  little  agreement  as  to  principles 
or  details.  In  the  second  Year-book  of  the  Herbart  society,  just  issued, 
nine  different  gentlemen  have  argued  concerning  the  basis  and  bearings 
of  the  theory.  All  have  brought  out  interesting  points  pro  and  con,  yet, 
it  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  any  one  of  them  has  given  an  interpretation 
likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  others.  The  soil  is  a  virgin  one,  therefore, 
and  we  may  proceed  to  cultivate  it  as  best  we  may. 

The  first  thing  to  be  observed  regsfrding  the  interpretation  of  the  theory 
of  culture  epochs  is  that  there  is  a  class  of  teachers  who  have  no  use  for 
it  whatever.  One  of  the  functions  of  elementary  education  is  to  equip 
the  pupil  with  the  tools  of  knowledge,  viz :  reading,  writing  and  aiithmetic. 
A  certain  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  use  of  these  tools  can  be  obtained  by 
mechanical  drill  alone.  Furthermore,  that  form  of  interest,  known  as 
mental  alertness,  can  be  promoted  by  this^means.    The  mind  can  be 
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whipped  into  a  fever  of  activity  by  rapid  oral  exercises  in  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication  and  division.  Mental  alertness  can  also  be  pro- 
duced by  quick  recognition  aiid  chilling  of  words.  An  illustration  of  this 
kind  of  education  is  the  heart  action  produced  by  rapid  bic  ycle  riding. 
The  pulse  easily  runs  to  130  upon  "  taking  "  a  hill  on  a  warm  day. 

That  class  of  teachers  who  confine  their  educational  efforts  to  the 
activities  of  the  drillmaster  do  not  need  any  theory  of  culture  epoch, 
since  culture  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  teaching.  To  them  such  a 
theory  of  education  must  appear  foreign,  if  not  fantastic. 

There  is  a  second  class  of  teachers,  however,  to  whom  the  theory  is 

sure   to  be  at  least  interesting.     It  is  the  class  that  aims  not  only  at 

mechanical  efficiency  and  mental  alertness  but  which  strives  to  reach  these 

desirable  en^s  through  a  rich  and  interesting  thought  content,  which  seeks 

to  fill  I  he  youthful  mind  with  fruitful  ideas,  and  to  stimulate  the  heart  to 

an  activity  having  a  quality  diflferent  from  that  produced  by  the  bicycle. 

Mental  alertness  is  a  mo>t  desinible  end  to  be  reached,  but  if  the  stimulus 

comes  from  within  as  well  as  from  without  it  is  doubly  valuable.      Dr 

Lukens  sa\s: 

A  child  who  does  not  want  to  learn  will  take  from  five  to  10  times  as 
long  to  Iforn  to  read,  as  one  who  is  eager.  To  start  with  this  live  interest 
and  ea.L'cr  de^re  is  of  a  hui  dred  times  more  importance  than  it  is  whether 
you  use  the  word  method,  or  ihe  alphabet  method. —  2d  Ytiar-book^  p.  65 

The  point  to  be  made  here  is  that  the  theory  of  culture  epochs  implies, 
that  elementary  education  should  be  conducted  on  a  basis  of  vital  and 
stimulating  thought,  and  that  there  should  be  a  reasonable  correlation  of 
thought  material  in  which  the  mind  becomes  sympathetically  interested. 
To  the  old  efficiency  oljtained  by  formal  drill  it  would  add  that  insight 
and  disposition  which  can  alone  come  through  contact  with  a  rich 
material  of  culture  found  in  history,  literature  and  art.  To  such  a  view 
of  education,  it  is  plain  that  the  theory  of  culture  epochs  has  at  least 
some  relation. 

In  C(mtrast  to  the  Ziller  idea,  that  the  products  of  past  ages  of  ctilture 

should  be  the  basis  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  to-day,  our  only  care 

being  to   rec  gnize  aright  the  cult  »re  epoch  through  which   the  child 

happens  to  be  passing,  Dr  John  TDewey,  of  the  University  of  Chicagro, 

claims  ihnt  all  culture  material  must  be  applied  from  the  stamipoint  of  the 

child  alone,  and  that  it  must  be  utilized  primarily  from  the  side  of   the 

activities  anil  i  leas  now  in  socety  and  which  correspond  to  dawning 

interests,     lie  says: 

Now,  in  the  foregoing  I  am  not  questioning  the  correspondence   *  in 
general ; '  I  am  simply  pointing  out  considerations  which  absolutely  forbid 
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US  to  begin  from  the  side  of  race  development  and  infer  to  child  de- 
velopment. We  mii*it  in  all  cases  discover  the  epoch  of  growth  inde- 
pendently in  the  child  himself,  and  by  investigation  of  the  child  himself. 
All  the  racial  side  can  do  is  to  suggest  questions.  Since  this  epoch 
was  passed  through  by  the  race,  it  is  possible  we  shall  find  its  correlate  in 
the  child.  Let  us  then  be  on  the  lookout  for  it.  Do  we  find  it  ?  But 
the  cnierion  comes  back  in  all  cases  to  the  child  himself. '  If  this  is 
admitted  by  the  upholders  of  the  theory,  many  who  have  thought  they 
did  not  agree  will  find  themselves  agreeing.  But  to  admit  this  is  to 
come  near,  dangerously  near,  to  making  the  child  the  center. 

And  again:  The  agricultural  instinct  requires,  according  to  the  true 
analogy,  to  be  fed  in  just  the  same  way  in  the  child  in  which  it  was  fed  in 
the  race  :  by  contact  with  earth  and  seed  and  air  and  sun  and  all  the 
mighty  flux  and  ebb  of  life  in  nature.  It  requires  to  be  fed  by  knowledge 
of  how  agriculture  is  now  carried  on,  what  its  products  are,  how 
these  reach  the  market,  etc.  Then  the  child  may  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  historical  culture  products,  and  will  have  some  appreciative 
organs  for  them  and  will  be  able  to  utilize  them  vitally.  I  do  not  say 
that  to  give  him  contact  wiih  these  products  before  his  interests  have 
found  some  expression  of  their  own  is  to  give  him  a  stone  instead  of 
breail,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  giving  him  relatively,  a  toy 
instead  of  realiiy. —  2d  Year-book,,  p,  93-94 

While  admitting  the  correspondence  between  race  and  individual,  Dr 

Dewey  appears  to  deny  its  importance,  except  that  the  history  of  culture 

may  give  us  some  useful   hints  as  to  what   will  be  best  adapted  to  the 

child,     Dr  Charles  McMurry  in  replying  to  Dr  Dewey  agrees  to  shift 

the  point  of  view  from  culture  products  to  the  child's  needs  as  revealed 

by  child-study,  but  he  is  not  ready  to  grant  that  the  culture  products  of 

the  past  are  of  only  incidental  value.     He  says : 

First,  the  critics  of  the  culture  epochs  theory  insi«;t  that  we  shall  not 
impose  that  theory  and  its  products  upon  the  child,  but  examine  the 
child's  activities  and  needs  at  any  age  and  make  this  the  ba^is  of  all 
exj)eriment  with  educative  materials.  I  accept  this  proposition.  A 
second  set  of  critics  of  the  culture  epochs  theory  come  in  and  demand 
thai  present  society  and  the  relttive  part  played  by  certain  activities  in 
present  society  shall  determine  their  value  for  the  child.  I  reply,  *  Hands 
off!'  First  find  out  what  present  society  has  to  offer  thac  ihe  child 
needs.  If  the  child  is  the  center,  the  argument  against  imposing  mate- 
rials on  him  is  just  as  strong  on  one  si  ie  as  on  the  other.  Present 
society,  just  as  past  history,  has  a  great  many  things  for  which  the  child 
has  no  use  at  all. —  2d   \ ear-hookup,  gy 

There  are  several  reasons  why  American  teachers  seeking  to  learn 
what  significance  culture  products  of  the  past  have  for  present  educa- 
tion siiould  make  the  child  the  criterion  of  what  is  valuable,  rather  than 
the  reverse.  The  first  reason  is  that  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
Herbartian  doctrines  of  education  are  also  actively  engaged  in  child- 
study,  and  on  this  account  are  naturally  inclined  to  give  child-nature 
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more  influence  than  culture  products,  when  determining  the  course  of 
study. 

In  the  next  place  we  are  a  composite  nation,  having  the  strands  of  our 
cuhure  extending  in  intricate  windings  back  into  the  most  heterogeneous 
nations  and  stages  of  culture.  For  this  reason  we  can  never  transplant  a 
child  into  any  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman  or  German  stage  of  culture  as 
such.  Everything  in  the  child's  heredity  and  his  present  environment 
resists  such  an  attempt.  Then  again,  such  an  eflfort  is  rendered  vain  on 
any  general  scale  by  the  fact  of  the  vast  differences  in  present  environ- 
ment that  exist  in  the  various  parts  of  our  coimtry  and  among  the  vari- 
ous classes  and  occupations  of  our  people.  Contrast  puritan  and  catho- 
lic communities,  city  and  country  life,  factory  occupation  and  life  of 
elegant  society,  the  slums  and  the  aristocratic  regions  of  our  cities, 
farming  in  the  arid  regions  and  in  the  fertile  Mississippi  valley.  These 
differences  are  radical  and  constant.  All  that  can  be  predicted  of 
children  in  common,  living  under  such  variety  of  circumstances,  is  cUis 
ewig  Kindliche,  the  possession  of  certain  common  forms  of  childish 
thought  and  feeling.  The  content  of  their  minds  is  totally  different  and 
the  forces  that  will  help  to  make  their  future  of  never  ending  variability. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  seems  imperative  that  we  should  fit  the  culture 
products  of  the  past  to  the  child,  not  the  child  to  the  culture  products ; 
and  furthermore,  that  we  should  recognize  as  idle  all  attempt  to  make 
the  child  relive  m  its  original  essence  any  past  epoch  of  culture,  how- 
ever exalted. 

But  what  is  the  true  function  of  the  products  of  the  culture  epochs  of 
the  past?    This  is  the  main  question  and  it  is  still  unanswered. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  have  the  point  established  that  the  child  is  to  take 
precedence  over  the  products  of  culture  in  the  making  of  the  curriculum  ; 
but  even  when  this  is  granted  the  problem  is  not  solved,  for  there  are  only 
unreasoning  preferences  and  caprices  in  an  unfounded  mind  to  guide  us 
in  determining  what  shall  be  taught.    Just  as  a  perverted  appetite  for 
unwholesome  food  may  ruin  a  child's  digestion  and  undermine  his  con- 
stitution, so  it  is  quite  thinkable  that  childish  mental  preferences  might,  if 
gratified,  lead  to  equally  mischievous  results.     Apperception  and  interests 
are  not  in  themselves  infallible  guides  of  what  should  be  taught  to  a  child. 
It  often  appears  as  if  the  pernicious  were  to  him  the  most  fascinating,  and 
everybody  knows  that  the  interest  in  study  follows  the  best  teachmg,  pro- 
vided the  subject  be  at  all  suitable.     To  take  all  our  guidance  in  tlie 
selection  and  sequence  of  studies  from  the  child,  is  to  follow  as  a  guide 
not  only  the  subjective  but  also  the  ignorant  and  the  non-radonal,  for  a 
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chfld  whose  growth  has  bat  just  begun  has  neither  knowledge  nor  wisdom; 
he  has  only  impulses,  which  may  when  developed,  result  in  good  or  bad. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  some  standard  more  reliable  than  the  impulses 
of  childhood  must  be  consulted  when  we  propose  to  establish  a  course  ot 
study  and  to  select  the  culture  products  likely  to.  be  helpful  to  mental 
growth. 

We  must  consequently  do  what  every  race  that  has  ever  amounted  to 
anything  has  done;  namely,  determine  our  curriculum  by  an  objective 
study  of  our  civilization.  It  has  been  the.  aspiration  of  every  race,  in 
every  age,  to  have  its  young  conform  to  its  ruling  ideals  of  knowledge, 
conduct  and  character.  One  has  but  to  glance  at  the  stages  of  history  to 
sec  how  various  have  been  these  ideals.  With  the  Persian  to  be  educated 
was  to  ride  the  horse,  to  shoot  with  the  bow  and  to  tell  the  truth.  'Greek 
education  embraced  the  beautiful  in  body,  in  art,  in  government.  The 
Roman  lad  must  know  the  tables  of  the  law  and  he  must  know  how  to 
fight  and  swim  that  he  might  impose  his  legal  system  upon  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  church  in  the  middle  ages  had  her  ideals  of  civilization,  to 
the  realization  of  which  she  directed  all  the  agencies  of  education. 

We,  too,  have  an  ideal  of  civilization,  which  is  no  longer  for  the  few, 
but  for  all.     For  the  first  time  in  history,  we  have  free  religion,  freedom 
of  contract,  free  speech,  manhood  suffrage,  universal  elementary  education. 
Our  ideals  of  character  have  indeed  for  the  most  part  been  transplanted 
from  the  individualism  of  Europe  during  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  and 
extended  and  ripened  by  the  hitherto  pioneer  conditions  of  our  American 
Ufe,    But  we  are  fast  approaching  the  transition  from  individual  to  cor- 
porate consciousness  and  conscience.     Heretofore  most  of  our  public 
life  and  education  have  tended  to  develop  the  non-social  type  of  char- 
acter.    Now,  however,  when  a  third  of  our  population  lives  in  cities  it  is 
found  that  civic  must  take  the  place  of  egoistic  character.     Bitter  experi- 
ence has  forced  this  truth  upon  the  inhabitants  of  every  great  city  in  our 
country.     Heretofore,  as  Commissioner  Roosevelt  of  New  York  declares, 
the  reformers  have  had  all  the  good  ideas  and  the  bosses  all  the  efficiency. 
But  now  this  is  fast  ceasing  to  be  the  case.     Consequently,  though  we 
place  the  child  as  an  antecedent  to  the  product  of  the  culture  epoch  we 
must  not  expect  to  find  in  him  what  is  not  there,  namely,  a  guide  to 
what  we  should  teach  him.     But  we  must  go  to  the  ideals  of  civiliza- 
tion now  becoming  valid  in  our  country,  and  using  them  as  a  guide, 
test  every  significant    product   of  older  civilizations.      If  it  promises 
to  contribute  to  the  ends  we  conceive,  we  may  use,  if  not,  we  must 
rgect  it 
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But  while  we  go  to  civilization  for  the  ideals  that  shall  goveriv  us  in 
our  selection  of  what  is  valuable  in  culture  products,  we  do  go  to  the 
child  for  guidance  as  to  how  to  present  the  matter  found  to  be  valuable, 
when  tested  by  civilization  and  philosophy.  Child-study  helps  us  by 
showing  childish  proclivities,  childish  ideas,  and  hence,  childish  power  of 
assimilation.  The  theory  of  cultiu*e  epochs  can  not,  then,  be  settled  by 
history  alone,  or  psychology  alone,  but  by  both  combined,  the  one  show- 
ing us  the  goal,  the  oiher  the  best  means  of  reaching  it. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  any  educational  principle  that  is  both 
true  and  important,  is  sure  to  have  manifested  itself  somewhere  in  the 
educational  history  of  the  world.  The  theory  of  culture  epochs  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  but  an  effort  to  apply  to  elementary,  what  has  long  been 
practiced  in  secondary  and  higher  education;  namely,  the  study  of 
classical  languages  and  literatures.  Why  should  Europe  have  taken  so 
passionately  to  Greek  culture  during  the  revival  of  learning,  except  for 
the  fact  that  it  promotes  the  individuality  for  which  its  people  then  so 
ardently  longed  ?  Why  should  the  German  be  so  enamored  of  it  to  this 
day,  but  that  it  fosters  that  separateness  observed  by  Tacitus,  when  he 
declared  that  the  German  separated  himself  both  "from  gods  and  men, 
and  because  it  feeds  the  egoism  which  in  their  country  makes  the  game 
of  foot-ball,  even  in  this  age,  an  impossibility,  since  it  ruffles  the  person- 
ality which  the  German  loves  to  hold  inviolable  ?  There  are  other  reasons 
beside  the  fact  that  Greek  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  esthetic,  and  Latin  of 
our  civil  conceptions  and  practices,  why  these  tongues  must  ever  form  a 
part  of  liberal  education ;  but  these  are  enough  to  show  that  it  is  the 
principle  of  the  culture  epochs,  the  adaptation  of  the  products  of  past 
civilizations  to  our  present  needs  both  civil  and  individual,  that  has 
caused  the  world  to  cling  so  earnestly  to  these  means  for  developing  the 
mind.  If  we  have  made  young  Greeks  and  Romans  out  of  our  pupils, 
we  have  done  them  more  harm  than  good,  for  we  are  not  preparing 
them  for  those  outgrown  civilizations.  But  if  we  have  led  their  minds  to 
become  absorbed  in  those  ideals  of  the  past,  only  to  lead  them  the  more 
vitally  to  assimilate  the  present,  we  have  done  them  an  incomparable 
service.  Rosenkranz  calls  the  process  self-alienation  and  return,  Herbart 
calls  it  absorption  and  reflection,  but  both  mean  the  same  thing.  Only 
in  this  way  does  the  mind  grow  rich,  and  many-sided  in  its  knowledge. 
Only  in  this  way  does  the  mind  become  an  organized  whole  for  knowl- 
edge and  power.  He  knows  a  thing  well  who  knows  its  genesis,  its 
development,  its  culmination.  Why  should  we  study  a  foreign  language  ? 
That  we  may  know  our  own,  as  a  botanist  knows  a  plan,  in  all  its  rela- 
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tions,  functions  and  evolution.  Why  should  we  know  ancient  art? 
ITiat  we  may  the  better  comprehend  and  enjoy  modem  art.  Why 
ancient  politics,  economics,  society,  government,  science,  philosophy  ? 
Because  they  are  the  roots  that  nourish  our  own. 

Shall  we  then  use  these  culture  products  with  children  in  the  elementary 
schools  ?  By  all  means,  so  fiar  as  they  are  available  and  valuable,  it  is 
not  through  linguistics,  however,  that  we  can  utilize  them,  but  through 
literature  and  the  beginnings  of  history.  The  literary  form  of  tht-se  pro- 
ducts is  particularly  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  compreheiision  of  children, 
for  the  world  had  rime  then  to  put  into  artistic  shape  tlie  ideals  that 
attract  children.  Homer  could  narrate  the  thrilling  adventures  of  Ulysses 
extending  over  a  period  of  lo  years,  and  could  linger  for  10  years  more 
over  a  hero  who  spent  some  of  his  rime  sulking  in  a  tent,  because  he  had 
been  personally  offended  by  his  lawful  commander.  It  is  for  two  reasons 
then  that  we  should  draw  from  the  culture  products  to  enrich  modern 
education;  first  because  these  products  are  the  alphabet  th;it  sp<rll  our 
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civilization,  and  second  because  they  have  been  clothed  in  that  |)leahing 
stjle  which  Lowell  calls  fame's  great  antiscpric. 

Dr  Harris  has  often  reminded  us  that  the  mind  has  three  phases  of 
thinking;  the  sensuous,  the  reflective  and  the  speculative.    The  sensuous 
epoch  of  thinking  looks  at  objects  as  particular  mdividuals,  each  one 
largely  independent  and  self-existent.     This  is  the  period  of  early  ele- 
mentary education,  before  ancient  culture  can  be  assimilated  by  means  of 
its  original  language.     To  a  child,  a  flower  is  a  flower,  a  bird  is  a  bird  ; 
they  are  not  representatives  of  diff"erent  phases  of  a  biological  system. 
Everything  appears  under  the  forms  of  the  imagination,  wi  ic  h  always 
constructs  a  picture.     Those  products  of  culture,  therefore,  that  portiay 
the  sensuous,  the  individual,  the  beautiful,  which  is  always  concrete,  hav- 
ing a  sensuous  element;  that  clothe  knowledge  in  the  garments  of  fancy, 
win  correspond  to  the  sensuous  phase  of  thinking  found  in  the  child  and 
would  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  mind  as  proper  food  stimulates  the 
growth  of  the  body.    The  reflective  epoch  of  thought,  which  is  specially 
active  during  the  high  school  period  of  education,  looks  upon  things  as 
relative,  each  depending  upon  the  others  and  not  on  itself  al' me.    A 
study  of  the  flower  at  this  period  shows  the  parts  and  the  functions 
each  performs  with  respect  to  the  rest,  and  the  function  of  the  flower  as  a 
part  of  the  whole  plant.     At  this  period,  too,  the  eternally  youthful  and 
beautiful  in  the  Greek  civilization  can  be  seen  historically  and  lin.uisti- 
caDy,  not  only  in  its  parts  as  related  to  each  other,  but  as  related  to  our 
nkoden  life.    History,  science,  literature,    art,  language,   as    culture 
piodttGCs  are  now  studied  in  their  mutual  relations. 
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The  mind  is  indeed  absorbed  in  the  details  in  the  individual,  but  it 
comes  to  itself  again  in  a  rich  reflection  that  unifies  by  relating. 

The  speculative  stage  of  thinking  is  found  in  the  college  and  university. 
Here  the  culture  products  are  seen  in  still  more  universal  relations  to  the 
present.  Not  only  do  we  study  history,  language  and  science,  but  we 
trace  their  progressive  march  to  the  present,  through  the  philosophy  of 
history,  through  comparative  philology  and  the  processes  of  evolution. 
The  theory  of  culture  epochs  as  related  to  elementary  education 
becomes,  therefore,  neither  a  rising  nor  a  falling  star.  It  is  only  an  appli- 
cation to  primary  education  of  principles  that  we  have  always  applied  to 
children  of  a  little  larger  growth.  Just  what  culture  products  shall  be 
chosen  when  tested  by  the  nature  of  the  child,  and  the  needs,  necessities 
and  opportunities  of  modem  civilization,  is  a  matter  of  practice  in  the 
application  of  a  theory ;  it  is  another  story  which  can  not  be  told  to-night. 

But  I  do  wish  to  point  out  in  some  detail  the  bearing  that  such  inves- 
tigations as  the  one  here  indicated,  together  with  its  natural  implications, 
may  have  upon  teacher  and  school.  To  study  the  theory  of  culture 
epochs  sympathetically  and  thoroughly  one  must  make  persistent  excur- 
sions into  sociology  as  the  key-note  to  democratic  civilizaiion,  into  the 
evolution  of  culture  along  its  chief  lines,  and  into  child  pyschology  and 
its  manifold  applications  to  the  daily  work  of  the  school  room. 

This  point  of  view  lends  a  new  significance,  a  new  interest  to  the 
stunics  both  for  teacher  and  pupil.  The  teacher  who  before  saw  in  the 
studies  nothing  but  a  weary  routine  of  exercises  and  in  the  pupils  only 
tiresome  urchins,  may  now  see  in  the  studies  most  potent  instruments  of 
civilization  and  in  the  present  child  the  future  citizen.  The  child  who 
before  saw  in  his  teacher  only  a  weary  taskmaster,  in  his  studies  the 
plague  of  his  life,  and  in  both  the  perverse  obstacles  to  his  happiness, 
may  now  see  in  his  transformed  and  inspired  teacher  his  beloved  guide, 
and  in  his  studies  the  progressive  realization  of  his  expanding,  deepen- 
ing and  broadening  interests. 

Again,  Sup't   Greenwood,   of   Kansas  City,  on   the  basis  of    large 

experience,  says : 

It  is  observed  that  a  few  old  teachers  are  always  young,  but 
the  number  is  small.  Such  tt-achers  never  die  at  the  top.  The 
early  deaths,  however,  intellectually  speaking,  are  only  a  fraction  less 
than  plus  infinity.  When  the  brain  channels  or  gullies  are  so  deeply 
carved  out  and  the  walls  are  case-hardened,  so  to  speak,  counter  currents 
of  thought  at  work  on  the  brain  itself  are  about  as  effective  as  sheet  light- 
ning is  in  a  rloud  that  has  passed;  a  mere  flash  on^the  siu'face  and  noth- 
ing more.  When  one  has  passed  into  this  stage  pf  intellectual  fossiliza- 
tion,  nothing  short  of  volcanic  or  dynamic  action  will  produce  any  appre- 
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ciable  effect,  and  then  perhaps  only  a  temporary  flicker.  With  the 
average  teacher,  signs  of  decay  set  in  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  year. 
Others,  more  vigorous,  hold  out  10  or  12  years,  but  the  ranks  are  greatly 
thinned.  At  20  a  few  stragglers  still  improving,  and  on  to  30,  40,  yea 
even  at  50  there  are  growing  souls. 

This  is  indeed  a  melancholy  spectacle.  It  is  the  legitimate  result  of 
mechanical  teaching  of  conventional^aterial  for  purposes  of  mental 
gymnastics.  If,  however,  a  body  of  teachers  with  inspiring  leaders  once 
fairly  grasps  the  conception  that  history,  literature,  science,  grammar, 
mathematics,  art  are  the  means  whereby  the  deeper  meaning  of  civiliza- 
tion is  to  be  revealed  to  the  children,  new  and  alluring  vistas  of  inves- 
tigation, open  on  all  sides.  The  teachers  of  literature  begin  to  study  the 
stages  of  their  subject  as  they  have  arisen  in  the  various  culture  epochs 
of  the  race,  then  to  study  the  tastes,  aptitudes  and  interests  of  the  child 
as  they  appear  at  various  periods  in  his  development,  in  order  to  learn 
what  culture  products  of  the  past  are  of  service  as  present  material  for 
mental  growth.  Here  alone  is  an  inexhaustible  field  of  study  that  will , 
broaden  to  history,  art,  psychology  and  philosophy.  So  of  all  subjects; 
instead  of  becoming  treadmills  of  benumbing  routine,  each  may  easily 
become  a  point  of  view  from  which  the  whole  of  life,  of  civilization,  of 
knowledge  and  endeavor  may  be  studied. 

A  teacher  of  American  history,  even  in  the  early  grammar  grades, 
needs  to  know  not  only  the  leading  facts  and  events,  but  what  was  their 
genesis  and  what  their  effects.  He  should  understand  clearly  the 
geographical  and  climatic  influences  at  work  at  various  periods ;  he  must 
comprehend  the  economic  condition  of  the  people  at  any  given  time, 
their  facilities  for  production,  transportation,  money  and  credit  system, 
standard  of  life  with  respect  to  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  Practical 
anthropology  is  also  imperative;  so  is  a  knowledge  of  political  ideals, 
religious  conceptions,  and  the  like.  Such  studies  will  lead  quickly  to 
volumes  like  Bryce's  American  commonwealth^  then  to  such  works  on  the 
philosophy  of  history  as  those  of  Buckle,  Draper,  Hegel.  American  his- 
tory runs  back  into  that  of  England,  France  and  Spain,  and  forward  into 
the  yery  essence  of  our  civil  organizations  of  the  present  time  and  brings 
the  teacher  at  last  to  the  greatest  polirical  problem  of  the  age,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  modem  city.  It  is  here  that  we  find  concentrated  the 
greatest  wealth  and  the  greatest  poverty  —  the  brightest  economic  fi"ee- 
dom  and  the  blackest  industrial  slavery  —  the  most  glowing  civic  patriot- 
ism on  a  background  of  the  most  insane  individualism.     How  can  a 
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teacher  of  history  so  conceived  join  the  ranks  of  what  Sup't  Greenwood 
calls  the  **  breathing  dead'*  ? 

The  first  and  perhaps  most  far  reaching  effect  that  arises  from  the  new 
conception  of  the,  final  purpose  of  instruction  as  revealeu  by  the  theory 
of  culture  epoch^^s-  that  the  mind  should  come  not  only  to  perceive 
truth  but  to  love  it.  Just  as  rdigion  strives  first  of  all  to  touch  the 
heart,  that  the  things  that  make  for  righteousness  shall  be  more  precious 
to  the  mind  than  the  enjoyment  of  sinful  pleasure,  so  instruction  also 
strives  to  bring  head  and  heart  into  cooperation.  This  conception  is 
embraced  in  the  word  interest  as  the  Herbartian  uses  the  term.  Both 
observation  and  psychology  teach  that  a  "little  chDd  spontaneously 
attends  to  the  impressions  and  ideas  that  have  the  most  immediate  sub- 
jective or  individual  worth  to  him.  He  will  drop  a  book  to  chase  a 
butterfly,  for  he  is  swayed  by  caprice  or  accident.  One  of  the  chief  pur- 
poses of  education  is  to  enable  him  to  transfer  this  fleeting  subjective 
estimation  of  the  accidental  to  things  of  real  objective  worth,  to  secure  in 
his  mind  an  abiding  hospitality  and  liking  for  ends  which  to  him  are  at 
first  remote  and  indifierent.  Since  the  demands  of  civilization  are  to 
determine  the  subject  matter  of  the  pupil's  education,  there  should  be 
steady  growth  and  hospitality  for  its  ideals,  and  growing  disposition  to 
conform  to  them.  This  is  what  the  Herbartian  reads  into  the  word 
interest.  He  has  no  ngtion  of  offering  inclination  or  convenience  as 
superior  substitutes  for  duty,  as  some  have  imagined.  He  wants  no 
degenerate  sons  of  noble  sires,  but  on  the  contrary  woiild  reveal  only  the 
more  clearly  to  the  child  his  full  duty  as  a  citizen  of  a  nation  having  a 
remarkable  political,  social  and  economic  constitution.  He  would  bend 
every  resource  of  the  school  toward  developing  social  ideals,  forming 
cooperative  disposition,  and  of  strengthening  law-abiding  volition.  All 
of  this  is  involved  in  the  word  interest. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  contribution  ever  made  to  this  subject  is  Dr 
John  Dewey's  recent  monograph  on  Interest  as  related  to  will^  published 
as  the  second  supplement  to  the  first  Year-book  of  the  National  Herbart 
society.  He  shows  first  that  there  are  two  extreme  parties,  one  of  which 
claims  that  effort  by  sheer  force  of  will  is  the  only  principle  worthy  of 
being  observed  in  teaching,  while  the  others  insist  that  efibrt  without 
interest  amounts  to  nothing.  One  would ./Wr^,  the  other  allure  the  child 
to  learn  his  lessons.  Dr  Dewey  shows  that  a  common  error  underlies 
both  theories;  viz  the  assumption  that  school  work  is  something  external 
or  foreign  to  the  child's  life  and  interests,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  not 
conceived  as  the  means  for  the  expression  of  his  own  internal  life.    When 
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a  human  being  conceives  of  a  line  of  conduct  as  the  truest,  most  desira- 
ble way  of  giving  o^ression  to  his  purposes,  instincts  or  ideals,  he  needs 
to  extend  neither  allurement  nor  force  to  induce  him  to  act  along  that 
line.  The  motive  power  comes  from  within.  But  so  long  as  the  end  to 
be  reached  is  not  felt  to  be  personal,  so  long  as  it  is  conceived  to  be  a 
task  imposed  upon  us  by  another  even  for  our  own  good,  just  so  long  is 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  push  or  pull  of  force  or  artificial  inducement. 
If,  however,  the  child  comes  to  regard  the  learning  of  his  lesson  as  some- 
thing of  inner  worth  to  himself,  when  he  regards  it  as  a  means  for 
expressing  his  own  purposes,  for  realizing  his  own  ideals,  then  external 
allurement  and  force  may  be  dismissed  as  no  longer  of  service.  The 
motive  power  comes  from  within,  and  he  feels  what  adults  know  as  the 
joy  of  work  when  the  interest  that  attaches  to  the  end  is  transferred  to 
the  means  for  reaching  it.  A  true  interest  is  therefore  a  form  of  self- 
expressive  activity.  It  makes  the  end  to  be  reached  a  personal  one,  and 
it  transfers  the  interest  felt  in  the  end  to  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
reached.  This  is  what  the  Herbartians  mean  by  an  inherent  interest. 
The  difference  between  work  and  drudgery  is  just  this :  in  work  the 
interest  in  the  end  attaches  itself  to  the  means ;  in  drudgery  it  does  not. 
Rev.  \V.  C.  Gannett  has  written  an  essay  on  Blessed  be  dfudgery^  but 
such  a  blessing  becomes  a  curse  in  the  school,  when  it  is  made  a  princi- 
ple of  action. 

Dr  Dewey  farther  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  child  who  learns 
under  effort  without  interest,  learns  with  a  divided  attention,  enough 
being  given  to  the  lesson  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  teacher,  the 
remainder  being  directed  by  fancy.  The  inevitable  result  is  that,  not 
learning  with  his  whole  heart,  what  he  does  is  done  in  a  mechanical 
manner,  so  that  the  school  activity  fails  to  take  hold  of  his  inner  life ;  it 
does  not  expand  his  ideals;  it  fails  to  mold  his  disposition ;  it  controls  his 
habits  by  mechanism,  not  by  strength.  But  where  instruction  can  make 
the  end  internal^  keeping  it  close  to  life,  then  interest  is  aroused  and  may 
easily  be  transferred  to  the  lessons  as  the  means.  The  child  learns  no 
longer  mechanically,  with  a  divided  attention,  but  vitally,  with  his  whole 
heart.  The  teacher  himself  then  needs  to  see  clearly  the  function  of 
studies  in  revealing  life,  and  then  so  to  select  his  material,  so  to  teach  it, 
that  the  pupil  whose  view  is  always  short,  may  obtain  an  ever  broaden- 
ing and  deepening  insight  into  the  relation  between  his  studies  and  the 
life  he  is  to  lead.  Under  such  circumstances  the  school  undergoes  a 
transformation;  atrophy  of  brain  power  overtakes  neither  pupil  nor 
teacher;  mechanism  and  drudgery  give  way  to  insight,  interest  and  vital 
activity. 
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To  the  teacher  who  has  studied  education  in  the  light  of  these  methods 
of  investigation,  teaching  is  an  occupation  of  ever* deepening  interest. 
For  the  questions  arise :  What  shall  I  teach  ?  What  of  history  ?  of  litera- 
ture ?  of  science  ?  of  art  ?  How  does  the  culture  of  the  past  bear  upon 
that  of  the  present?  How  should  these  studies  be  articulated  or  cor- 
related so  as  to  be  reciprocally  valuable  one  to  another,  so  as  to  appeal 
most  powerfully  to  the  pupil's  interest,  or  so  as  to  reveal  to  him  most 
vividly  the  ethical  order  about  him,  so  as  to  arouse  in  him  the  most  active 
cooperative  spirit  ?  The  reports  of  the  committees  of  ten  and  fifteen  are 
noble  contributions  on  the  selection  and  articulation  of  the  curriculum. 
They  are  the  products  of  the  newly  awakened  spirit  of  investigation 
among  American  teachers.  They  are  not  based  on  metaphysical  pre- 
suppositions, but  on  the  presupposition  that  the  development  of  the 
mind  and  character  is  a  concrete  process  in  which  the  living  child  comes 
into  active  reciprocity  with  a  live  teacher  and  with  vital  knowledge. 
Modem  education  does  not  assume  that  the  mind  grows  strong  by  doing 
easy  things.  It  does  not  recommend  a  program  of  whipped  cream  and 
moonshine  for  the  dear  children,  but  it  does  recommend  the  substitution 
of  human  for  mechanical  processes  in  teaching,  of  the  significant  for  the 
insignificant  in  knowledge,  and  it  prefers  a  living,  developing  interest  tp 
the  sawdust  and  ashes  of  barren  routine. 

Finally  these  conceptions  of  education  revealed  by  the  theory  of 
culture  epochs  demand  a  transformed  recitation,  for  here  the  warmth  is 
generated  that  enables  the  elements  of  knowledge  and  feeling  and  action 
to  develop  the  character.  With  profound  knowledge  of  the  pupiVs  mind, 
clear  vision  of  the  ends  to  be  attained,  and  sympathetic  attitude  towards 
everything  childlike,  the  teacher  gradually  develops  in  the  little  mind  the 
truest  and  best  of  the  great  outside  world.  The  dry,  formal  grind  of  the 
taskmaster  and  examiner  shrivel  in  the  glow  of  such  ideals  as  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  conscientious  modem  teacher  !  Is  it  but  an  unsubstan- 
tial dream,  that  we  may  have  teachers  who  understand  the  present 
civilization  well  enough  to  make  its  duties,  its  opportunities,  its  necessi- 
ties, the  guide  to  the  selection  and  articulation  of  the  best  in  history  and 
literature,  the  most  significant  in  science  and  geography?  Is  it  too 
much  to  expect  that  they  may  also  understand  the  child  so  well  that  they 
will  be  able  to  open  every  fountain  of  interest  and  energy  ?  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  in  their  skilful  hands  the  recitation  will  become  a 
model  of  scientific  treatment  in  which  every  store  of  acquired  experience 
is  made  to  throw  its  interpreting  light  upon  each  new  accretion  of  knowl- 
edge^  and  in  which  that  strength  may  some  day  be  generated  that  is  the 
index  of  developed  character  ? 


\ 
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Copernicus  discovered  the  earth  in  its  relation  to  the  solar  system,  the 
revival  of  learning  discovered  the  ancient  world  of  thought,  Columbus 
discovered  the  new  world  of  America.  It  has  been  said  that  there  are 
no  new  worlds  to  discover,  but  reflection  will  show  us  that  the  internal 
world  of  spirit  has  been  but  partially  explored,  and  that  it  remains  the 
rich  privilege  of  the  teacher  to  discover  in  the  history  of  culture,  in  the 
nature  of  the  child,  and  in  the  ideals  of  modem  civilization,  new  and 
fruitful  means  for  the  uplifting  of  the  race  of  the  future. 


Friday  moming,  June  26 
STATE  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS 

INSPECTION  IN  ONTARIO 

BY  WILLIAM  HOUSTON,  DIRECTOR  OF  TEACHERS  INSTITUTES,  ONTARIO,  CAN. 

Mr  Chancellor^  ladies  and  genflemen:  I  have  to  speak  to  you  for  a 
short  rime  this  moming  about  inspection  of  schools,  and  I  think  I  have 
been  chosen  for  that  office  on  the  lucus  a  non  lucendo  principle;  i.  e. 
because  it  is  not  my  business  to  inspect  schools.  But  I  have  come  very 
much  in  contact  with  the  inspection  of  schools  in  our  province,  and 
therefore  I  have  had  some  opportunity  of  ascertaining  how  it  is  done,  and 
also  of  being  able  to  give  you  some  general  idea  of  what  we  expect  from 
our  system  of  inspection.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  assume  that  with- 
out any  preliminary  explanation  all  I  would  say  would  be  intelligible  to 
you,  but  I  am  rather  afraid  from  what  I  have  heard  during  the  last  two  days 
here  that  some  of  it  would  not  be  so  unless  I  spent  just  a  very  few  min- 
utes in  describing  the  state  of  affairs  generally  in  our  province.  I  notice 
that  a  good  many  of  the  educational  functions  of  this  state  center  in  the 
board  of  regents.  We  have  no  such  body  as  this,  and  after  having  been 
present  here  diiring  convocation  I  could  scarcely  form  any  adequate  con- 
ception of  what  the  board  of  regents  really  means,  or  may  mean  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  We  have  all  our  educational  work  except  university 
work  managed  by  a  department  of  education  which  is  a  department  of 
the  government  of  the  province  of  Ontario;  I  speak  of  Ontario  only 
because  it  is  the  pioneer  province  in  the  framing  of  the  educational 
system  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  all  the  other  educational  systems 
being  modeled  upon  it — mutatis  mutandis. 

By  the  department  of  education  we  mean  that  executive  officer  of  the 
province  who  is  called  the  minister  of  education^  along  with  certain  col- 
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leagues  of  his  in  the  ministry  who  are  detailed  to  sit  as  an  educational 
committee.  All  our  executive  regulations  in  the  education  department 
therefore  are  general  orders  in  council.  That  is  the  way  in  which  the 
executive  part  of  our  government  announces  its  will  under  the  authoiity 
of  the  statutes  passed  by  the  legislature.  We  allow  in  Ontario  a  large 
amount  of  discretion  to  this  education  department.  Our  statutes  of  the 
educational  sort  are  very  general  in  their  terms.  Certain  things  shall  be 
done,  but  they  shall  be  done  in  accordance  with  regulations  prepared  and 
published  by  the  education  department.  Almost  all  the  important  mass  of 
details  are  left  therefore  to  the  discretion  of  the  minister  of  education  and 
his  colleagues  and  subordinates.  I  mentioned  just  a  little  while  ago  that 
our  universities  are  not  under  the  education  department.  Every  uni- 
versity in  Ontario  carries  on  its  important  high;?r  educational  work  under  a 
charter  granted  separately  by  the  legislature,  with  which  the  education 
department  as  such  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  It  may  carry  out  work 
in  alliance  or  cooperation  with  the  universities,  or  it  miy  work  at  cross 
purposes  with  them,  and  the  minister  of  education  may  be  able  to  influ- 
ence the  legislature  to  make  certain  modifications  of  university  charters ; 
but  of  himself  and  through  his  department  he  has  no  supervision  or 
power  over  them  whatsoever.  In  that  respect  we  differ  very  much,  I 
notice,  from  you  here  in  New  York. 

I  notice  also  another  very  marked  difference.  What  we  call  priva  te 
proprietary,  denominational,  or  chartered  schools  exist  with  us  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  both  elementary  and  secondary.  Our  education 
department  takes  no  supervision  whatsoever  over  that  large  mass  of  out- 
side educational  work.  Those  schools  do  not  come  under  the  super- 
vision of  our  state  inspectors.  They  have  no  share  at  all  in  govern- 
ment educational  grants,  either  municipal  or  provincial.  There  is  an 
apparent  exception  to  this  in  the  fact  that  the  Roman  catholic  denomi- 
nation is  entitled  by  law  to  have  separate  schools  in  our  provmce,  a 
privilege  which  has  existed  from  away  back  before  the  middle  ot  this 
century.  But  that  is  only  an  apparent  exception  because  they  are  really 
public  schools,  the  Roman  catholics  who  prefer  to  send  their  children  to 
those  schools  being  forced  to  pay  through  the  municipal  council  a  school 
tax  just  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  they  are  under  state  inspection  and 
supervision. 

A  word  as  to  the  extent  of  our  system,  before  I  go  specially  into  the 
question  of  inspection.  Ontario  has  a  school  population  of  about 
600,000  out  of  a  total  population  of  a  little  less  than  2,000,000.  I  do 
not  know  how  that  proportion  compares  with  yoiurs,  but  as  the  people 
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resemble  each  other  very  much  in  their  personality  as  well  as  their  habits 
and  social  system,  I  presume  the  proportion  will  not  vary  greatly.  Out 
of  these  600,000,  about  485,000  are  registered  in  our  schools.  Out  of 
that  about  268,334,  in  the  year  1894,  were  in  actual  average  attendance. 
Some  member  of  this  convocation  asked  me  a  day  or  two  ago  about  the 
operation  of  the  obligatory  clauses  in  our  school  law.  These  obligatory 
clauses,  making  attendance  compulsory  on  every  child  of  school  age, 
have  been  in  existence  for  a  great  number  of  years,  but  within  the  last 
dozen  years  we  have  made  a  serious  attempt  at  enforcing  them,  and  I 
notice  from  year  to  year  a  gradual  improvement,  probably  as  a  result  of 
that  attempt.  In  the  year  1867  our  average  was  only  41%  of  our  regis- 
tered attendance.  In  the  year  1894  our  average  had  run  up  to  56%  of 
our  regi>tered  attendance,  and  I  notice  also  that  taking  it  year  by  year 
there  was  a  steady  increase. 

Now  a  word  also  before  I  speak  of  inspection  specially,  about  the  test 
which  the  state  does  apply  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in 
our  schools.  We  rely  to  a  large  extent  on  what  you  also,  I  judge,  rely  on, 
examinations.  I  heard  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  some  of  it  rather 
spirited,  yesterday,  about  examinations.  We  have  difficulties  very  simi- 
lar, I  take  it,  to  those  that  I  heard  discussed  here.  We  have  in  our 
elementary  svstem  one  great  examinntion  which  we  call  the  high  school 
entrance;  that  is,  the  examination  which  every  child  who  wishes  to  enter 
the  public  high  schools  of  the  province  must  pass.  Unless  he  passes 
that,  he  is  debarred  from  obtaining  a  high  school  education  altogether. 
Any  high  school  that  chose  to  admit  pupils  without  passing  that  examina- 
tion would  forfeit  its  share  in  the  legislative  grant,  which  amounts  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  school.  Usually  the  threat  to 
withhold  that  grant  has  always  been  quite  sufficient  to  make  the  law 
observed.  This  high  school  entrance  examination  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
what  we  call  the  fourih  form  of  the  public  schools.  I  gather  that  your 
ideal  public  school  course  in  this  state  runs  thniugh  about  eight  years. 
Were  ours  the  same,  our  high  school  entrance  examination  would  probably 
be  placed  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  year.  I  have  not  taken  time  to  compare 
your  curriculum  with  ours  and  therefore  am  not  prepared  to  speak  di  fi- 
nitely on  that  point.  This  examination  was  originally  the  test  of  the 
fitness  of  elementary  school  pupils  to  take  advantageousU  the  high  school 
course.  It  has  become  as  a  matter  of  fact  at-  public  school  graduation 
examination.  In  that  respect  it  has  done  good,  and,  like  all  other  things 
in  this  world,  it  has  d«»ne  some  harm.  It  has  done  harm  in  a  way  that 
was  graphically  brought  out  in  some  of  the  discussions  yesterday.     It 
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has  changed  to  some  extent  the  character  of  the  elementary  schools. 
When  a  child  comes  up  to  this  entrance  examination  he  either  passes  or 
he  fails  to  pass.  In  either  case,  the  chances  are  that  he  never  uill  go 
back  to  the  elementary  school  again.  That  is  a  very  serious  evil  with 
us.  If  he  passes,  he  is  like  all  other  children  of  that  age  who  pass  an 
examination,  self-satisfied,  and  what  he  does  not  know  then  is  not  worth 
knowing.  If  he  fails  to  pass,  he  does  not  wish  to  undergo  the  humilia- 
tion of  going  over  the  course  again.  I  do  not  know  how  that  difficulty 
is  to  be  got  over,  but  it  has  developed  into  a  very  serious  evil  with  us. 
When  I  taught  school  first,  30  years  ago,  I  used  to  have  pupils  older 
than  myself,  young  men  and  young  women  coming  to  the  rural  schools, 
the  very  schools  you  were  talking  about  yesterday.  You  may  go  into 
99  out  of  every  loo  rural  schools  in  the  province  of  Ontario  to-day  and 
you  will  not  find  ,any  of  that  class  of  pupils,  and  I  believe  the  entrance 
examination  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  driving  them  out. 

Then  we  have  a  little  higher  up  in  our  elementary  school  course  what 
we  call  the  public  school  leaving  examination,  corresponding  to  the  first 
form  of  the  high  school.  At  the  middle  of  the  high  school  course  we 
have  a  primary  examination,  the  passing  of  which  is  the  qualification, 
non-professional,  for  our  lowest  grade  of  elementary  school  teachers. 
Above  that  we  have  the  junior  leaving  high  school  examination  which 
corresponds  to  entrance  into  the  universities.  Above  that  still,  for  we 
permit  pupils  to  go  on  in  the  high  schools  after  that,  we  have  the  senior 
leaving  examination  which  corresponds  to  the  end  of  the  first  year  in 
our  university  courses.  You  see  firom  this  that  our  elementary  schools 
overlap  our  high  schools  by  one  stage  and  that  on  the  other  hand  our 
high  schools  overlap  our  universities  by  just  the  same  amount.  Person- 
ally I  would  rather  see  a  child  go  on  in  the  high  school  for  that  last  year 
than  go  to  the  university.  He  is  then  a  year  older  and  has  had  a»  year 
of  better  drill  in  the  high  school  than  he  can  possibly  get  where  he  is 
simply  in  the  hands  of  lecturers  and  not  in  the  hands  of  class  teachers. 

Now  turning  to  the  work  of  inspection  under  this  system,  I  would  like^ 
just  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  system.  If  that  is  a 
thing  to  be  proud  of,  then  I  do  not  know  any  country  that  has  better 
reason  to  be  proud  than  the  province  of  Ontario.  We  have  a  perfectly 
rigid  system  there.  I  think  you  are  getting  one.  here  also.  I  judge  from 
all  I  have  heard  in  the  last  few  days  that  you  are  becoming  more  sys- 
tematic. Against  that  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  fi'om  my  experience  in 
our  province,  except  this,  by  way  of  warning,  that  if  you  get  a  system  you 
are  apt  to  get  a  machine,  and  an  n  educational  machine,  like  a  political 
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machine,  comes  to  be  a  very  remorseless  thing.  You  get  into  it  and  you 
think  you  are  running  it  when  10  to  one,  if  you  do  not  watch  it,  it  is  run- 
ning you.  If  you  couple  this  idea  of  system,  perfect  grading,  theoretical 
evolution  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  with  tests  all  the  way 
along,  where  the  work  of  the  teacher  inside  the  school  and  with  his  class 
is  tested  by  means  of  written  examinations,  by  men  who  never  see  him 
or  his  class,  then  I  think  you  are  incurring  the  greatest  possible  danger  if 
you  do  not  guard  against  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  can  dispense 
with  these  written  examinations.  Human  ingenuity  has  not  yet  been 
equal  to  the  task  of  devising  any  substitute  for  (he  written  examinations. 
They  are  protested  against  in  England,  in  the  United  States,  and  I 
believe  in  every  country  except  China,  and  yet  we  all  have  to  resort  to 
them.  Then  we  might  better  do  it  with  our  eyes  open  to  the  danger  we 
are  incurring.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  this  work  in  this  machine  in 
actual  operation,  we  have  a  great  staff  of  inspectors.  Two  of  these  are 
detailed  for  the  inspection  of  our  high  schools,  and  only  two.  We  have 
129  high  schools  with  a  staff  of  714  teachers.  Two  inspectors  do  the 
whole  work  of  inspecting  these  schools.  Their  work  consists  largely  in 
administrative  visits.  It  is  surely  impossible  for  two  men  to  go  into  1 29 
high  schools,  traveling  many  miles  between  and  visiting  them  all  once  a 
year  and  do  the  work  very  thoroughly.  We  ought  to  have  about  twice 
that  number  if  the  work  is  to  be  done  properly.  But  our  legislature,  like 
yours,  has  a  tendency  sometimes  toward  ecoiiomy,  and  very  often  in  the 
wrong  direction  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  us.  Sometimes  the  money  is 
voted  freely  for  other  purposes,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  criticism  about 
voting  money  for  school  purposes.  For  many  years  it  was  my  business 
as  legislative  librarian  to  watch  closely  the  proceedings  of  our  legislature, 
and  I  always  made  a  point  of  going  in  to  hear  the  educational  debate  of 
die  session,  that  is  when  the  minister  of  education  brought  down  his  esti- 
mates. That  was  always  a  field  day.  Every  member  of  our  legislature 
thinks  that  he  knows  all  about  the  municipal  system,  but  if  there  is  any- 
thing he  is  sure  he  knows  about  it  is  the  working  of  the  school  system. 
Every  man  talks  on  education  at  least  once  every  session,  and  generally 
on  the  occasion  of  that  debate.  We  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  there- 
fore with  appropriations.  I  may  say  that  the  legislature  has  for  many 
yean  granted  about  $100,000  m  addition  to  that  derived  from  local 
soorces  for  the  support  of  these  secondary  schools.  We  have  a  staff  of 
something  like  85  inspectors  of  elementary  schools.  About  9000  teachers 
are  inspected  by  this  staff.  On  the  average  every  inspector  has  schools 
under  his  charge  running  between  75  and  z2o.     In  some  cd^nties  or  dis- 
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tricts  the  number  is  small  but  in  others  it  is  quite  too  large  for  any  one 
man  properly  to  visit  twice  a  year,  as  he  is  expected  to  do. 

Speaking  of  the  inspectors,  I  would  like  to  call  atter^tion  to  the  mode 
of  appointment.  I  do  not  know  how  you  manage  that.  Our  high 
school  inspectors  are  appointed  directly  by  the  education  depanment. 
The  elementary  school  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  county  councils, 
or  in  the  case  of  cities  by  the  school  boards.  The  county  councils  might 
a|)point  inefficient  persons  if  we  did  not  place  a  limitation  upon  their 
choice.  That  limitation  consists  in  the  prescription  of  certain  qualifi- 
cations which  the  candidates  must  possess,  and  from  those  who  possess 
these  qualifications  the  council  is  free  to  appoint  whomsoever  it  pleases. 
The  man  must  have  taught  for  a  certain  number  of  years  with  a  first- 
class  certificate  or  a  university  degree,  and  he  must  have  besides  that  a 
certain  knowledge  of  pedagogy.  Theoretically,  that  is  exacted  of  him 
within  the  last  few  years.  He  must  know  military  drill,  and  he  ought  to 
know  other  forms  of  physical  culture.  We  expect  all  that  of  him  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  testify  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the 
rural  and  town  schools. 

As  to  the  functions  of  these  local  inspectors:  First,  they  are  adminis- 
trative. It  is  the  duty  of  the  local  inspector  to  distribute  among  his 
schools  the  grants  made  by  the  legislature  to  the  municipalities.  It  is 
his  business  to  see  that  each  school  gets  its  proper  share  in  his  district 
of  these*  grants.  It  is  his  business  also  to  a_dminister  the  school 
law  in  all  cases  where  there  are  disputes  between  teachers  and 
school  boards  or  between  the  boards  of  adjacent  districts  as  to  territory. 
It  is  his  business  to  see  that  unions  are  properly  formed  or  dissolved 
when  districts  are  too  small.  He  has  a  good  many  judicial  as  well  as 
administrative  functions.  He  has  also  the  important  duty  of  inspecting 
the  schools.  He  has  to  inspect  every  school  in  his  jurisdiction  twice  iu 
a  year.  Many  of  them  travel  a  considerable  distance  in  order  to  do  that. 
Some  of  our  back-country  districts  are  very  large  geogrjphically,  running 
back  perhaps  200  miles.  Sometimes  the  roads  are  not  very  good,  and  I 
dare  say  that  in  the  Adirondack  region  your  r«»ads  are  not  as  good  as  in 
the  Hudson  valley.  The  inspecior  of  one  district  has  to  travel  over. a 
considerable  portion  of  his  route  by  canoe  and  over  portages  In  the 
inspection  of  schools  he  is  expected  to  see  that  every  teacher  has  the 
proper  qualifications.  We  do  not  allow  any  sch-jol  bo.ird  to  hire  a 
teacher  in  our  province  unless  the  teucher  has  a  certificate  from  the  edu- 
cition  department  that  he  is  properly  qualified.  That  qualification  must 
be  exhibited  m  every  case  to  the  inspector  whenever  he  asks  for  it,  and 
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the  school  that  employs  an  unqualified  teacher  or  uses  an  unauthorized 
text-book  would  forfeit  its  share  of  the  lej;islative  grant.  That  the 
inspector  has  to  testify  to.  In  addition  to  that,  he  has  to  see  that  the 
accommodation  prescribed  by  law  is  provided,  that  the  lot  is  of  the  right 
size  and  that  the  building  is  of  proper  dimensions  and  sanitary  condition. 
Then  he  has  to  inspect  every  class  in  these  schools  or  satisfy  himself  in 
the  best  way  he  can  that  the  work  of  the  school  is  well  done  inside  the 
classroom.  Most  of  our  inspectors  are  men  of  long  teaching  experience. 
Many  of  them  are  very  skilled  teachers.  I  have  met  them  all  in  con- 
nection with  my  own  work  and  I  have  formed  for  them  the  highest 
possible  respect.  They  are  a  body  of  self-sacrificing,  intelligent,  well 
educated  and  experienced  men,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  overrate  the 
importance  of  that  staff  in  connection  with  the  working  of  our  educa- 
tional  system.  Where  there  is  friction  between  the  public  and  the 
teachers  and  the  educational  machine  they  can  ease  it  up  by  a  little  tact. 
Where  there  is  laxity  in  carrying  out  the  school  law  and  the  children  are 
not  getting  fair  play,  they  have  ample  authority  to  enforce  the  law  in  the 
children's  favor,  so  that  generally  Ppeaking,  in  relation  to  parents  and 
text-books,  in  relation   to  children,  boards  and  teachers,  these  men  exer- 

< 

cise  a  very  varied  and  a  very  important  series  of  functions. 

Let  me  add  one  more  to  this  list.  Tliey  have  to  do  with  the  prelimi- 
nary training  of  teachers,  not  on  the  non-professional,  but  on  the  pro- 
fessional side.  They  perform  certain  duties  in  connection  with  our 
pedagogical  institutions.  They  serve  as  pedagogical  exa.niners  for  the 
students  in  training  in  these  institutions,  and  with  some  of  them  of  the 
more  elementary  kind,  of  which  we  have  one  in  each  county.  They 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  inspection  to  see  that  the  work  is 
properly  done. 

But  the  most  important  function  of  all  that  our  inspectors  have  is  what 
I  may  call  the  function  of  moderation.  I  have  already  spoken  to  you 
about  the  nature  of  our  system.  Theoretically,  it  is  inflexibly  rigid.  Our 
system  of  examinations  tends  to  make  it  so  rather  than  otherwise,  but 
our  inspectors  have  a  great  opportunity  of  which  on  the  whole  they 
make  excellent  use,  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  system  more  flexible 
than  it  would  otherwise  be.  An  inspector,  for  instance,  may  by  his  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  teacher  benefit  him  in  several  ways  where  he 
would  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  system.  A  young  teacher  who 
comes  into  the  school  for  the  first  time  is  apt  to  th'nk  that  the  one  great 
method  of  securing  public  approval  (and  in  this  he  is  not  far  wrong)  is 
to  get  children  through  the  examinations  in  as  large  numbers  as  possible. 
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The  tendency  of  that  is  to  destroy  good  teaching  and  to  spoil  young 
teachers,  some  of  whom  never  get  over  it  unless  they  happen  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  some  very  competent  and  judicious  inspector.  He  is  able 
to  point  out  that  there  are  kinds  of  teaching,  that  there  are  certain 
aspects  of  teaching,  which  a  written  examination  will  never  touch,  the 
results  of  which  a  written  examination  can  never  be  made  the  means  of 
appraising.  In  that  way  the  evil  effects  of  a  system  —  and  a  system  is  a 
necessary  evil  in  education  —  may  be  minimized  to  a  very  great  degree. 
If  we  were  to  be  left  without  this  moderation  I  do  not  know  what  would 
become  of  education  in  our  province.  I  believe  that  it  would  become  so 
entirely  unsatisfactory  that  it  would  break  up  the  machine,  so  important 
is  the  function  of  the  inspectors  in  this  regard.  It  is  very  important  but 
it  is  not  prescribed.  It  is  left  to  the  inspector's  common  sense  how  he 
shall  go  to  work  to  counteract  the  evil  effects  of  the  system.  '  Ideally  of 
course,  the  best  education  that  could  be  given  to  a  child  is  the  education 
that  can  be  given  in  the  family,  if  the  child  never  left  it  at  all  and  if  the 
parents  were  ideal  instructors  and  always  had  as  much  patience  and  as 
much  intelligence  and  as  much  tact  as  teachers  always  have,  of  course. 
That  is  the  ideal  system  of  education.  Next  would  come  some  private 
class  in  which  those  persons  who  would  like  a  certain  kind  of  education  for 
their  children  that  might  not  suit  their  neighbors  might  club  together  and 
set  up  a  private  school  for  themselves.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that  sort 
of  thing  in  our  city  of  Toronto,  and  I  dare  say  in  a  good  many  of  your 
cities.  These  private  schools  are  not  recognized  by  law  except  that  the 
pupil  who  attends  them  is  exempted  from  the  public  school  compulsory 
law.  The  parents  have  to  pay  the  school  tax  just  the  same.  If  we  can 
not  have  that,  and  if  we  must  send  our  children  to  a  public  school  as  the 
great  majority  of  people  must  do,  then  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary 
not  to  say  very  important,  to  have  some  body  of  men  who  will  see  that 
this  machine  does  its  work  in  the  best  possible  way  and  with  the  least 
amount  of  interference  with  the  freedom  that  is  so  indispensable  to  the 
teacher  if  he  is  going  to  do  his  work  well.  For  that  we  look  to  our  body 
of  inspectors. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  very  briefly  to  convey  to  you  some  idea  of 
what  we  understand  by  the  work  of  inspection  and  how  we  get  men  to 
perform  it. 
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INSPEOTION  IN  MA88ACBU8ETTS 

BY  FRANK  A.  HILL,   LITT.  D.    SECRETARY   OF    THE    MASSACHUSETTS  STATE 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

It  is  with  some  misgivings,  Mr  Chancellor,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
I  speak  at  this  capitol  and  in  this  presence,  of  the  state  inspection  of 
schools.  I  have  been  walking  through  the  offices  of  your  state  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  on  the  one  hand  and  of  your  University  of  the 
state  of  New  York  on  the  other.  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  divisions 
and  the  sub-divisions  of  the  work  in  each.  Trained,  as  I  have  been,  to 
look  upon  one  clerk  as  a  luxury  and  two  as  an  extravagance,  I  am  over- 
whelmed  by  what  seems  to  me  the  enormous  force  each  has  at  its  com- 
mand and  by  the  signs  of  the  minute  attention  each  pays  to  innumerable 
things  in  the  educational  field.  In  the  presence  of  my  friend  Dewey,  I 
feel  that  I  am  under  the  spell  of  the  prince  of  organizers.  What  he  will 
do  when  he  shall  have  finished  the  classification  of  things  terrestrial  and 
indexed  them  all,  I  know  not.  I  very  much  fear  that  heaven  can  never 
be  heaven  for  him  unless  some  work  of  reorganization  is  entrusted  to  him 
there. 

In  his  wide-awake  library  talk  yesterday  he  emphasized  a  thought  that 
went  to  my  soul :  the  familiar  thought  that  the  supreme  need  in  any  sys- 
tem is  that  of  men  behind  it — wise,  strong,  ardent  men  to  vitalize  it.  This 
recognition  of  a  subordination  of  systems  to  men,  coming  as  it  does  from 
so  eminent  an  expert  in  devising  systems,  is  very  significant.  The  great 
danger  that  accompanies  all  highly  elaborated  plans  is  that  of  monopoliz- 
ing and  absorbing  those  energies  of  men  that  should  be  applied  directly 
to  the  various  reforms  that  the  plans  are  intended  to  advance. 

Perhaps  Massachusetts,  more  than  most  states  in  the  Union,  stands  for 
extreme  simplicity  in  its  system  of  state  inspection  of  schools.  Its  ideas 
of  inspection,  whether  we  compare  them  with  those  of  New  York's 
double-headed  system  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  or  with  those  of 
Ontario,  which  Mr  Houston  has  so  graphically  made  known  to  us,  are 
quite  Arcadian. 

The  paper  which  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  this  morning  aims 
to  give  you  a  glimpse  of  the  free  and  easy  way  in  which  our  Massa- 
chusetts inspection  has  developed,  and  to  direct  your  thoughts  to  what 
we  conceive  to  be  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  that  inspection,  though  not 
a  direct  part  of  it.  If  it  presents  nothing  new  to  you,  it  may  at  least 
emphasize  something  that  is  old. 

At  an  educational  meeting  held  by  Horace  Mann  in  Salem  some  60 
years  ago  a  gentleman  in  the  audience  rose  and  said  that  in  his  judg- 
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ment  the  best  thing  for  Mr  Mann  to  do  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation was  first  to  visit  all  the  schools  of  the  state,  spending  a  day  in 
each,  and  then  to  repoit  upon  their  condition.  In  that  way,  said  this 
Solon  of  Salem,  Mr  Mann  would  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  his 
report  would  issue  from  his  experience  and  its  value  would  be  greatly 
enhanced.  Such  a  scheme,  said  Mr  Mann  in  reply,  would  take  about  16 
years;  further,  it  would  leave  no  time  for  anything  else. 

Had  Mr  Mann  entered  upon  it,  he  would  not  have  finished  it,  for  he 
served  only  12  years  in  all.  A  similar  plan  to-day  would  require  half  a 
century  of  the  secretary *s  time.  With  a  corps  of  assistants  outnumber- 
ing his  present  force  10  to  one,  such  complete  personal  school-to-school 
inspection  would  still  be  painfully  slow  and  ineffective.  Satisfactory 
state  inspection  in  this  sense  we  believe  to  be  otit  of  the  question. 

It  was  well  that  Horace  Mann*s  idea  of  state  inspection  was  of  a  more 
sensible  and  practical  type.  He  saw  clearly  that  under  our  Massa- 
chusetts ideas  of  popular  government,  if  school  conditions  were  any- 
where bad,  persons  close  to  such  conditions  must  in  the  end  be  relied 
upon  to  make  them  better.  Without  a  shred  of  authority  himself  over 
these  conditions,  without  an  office,  without  a  clerk,  without  an  assistant 
of  any  kind,  thus  single-handed  and  legally  pgwerless,  he  began  his 
work. 

Lukewarmness  and  suspicion  confronted  him.  His  sensitive  soul  was 
outraged  that  his  educational  meetings  were  meager  while  the  cattle  shows 
were  thronged.  His  intimations  that  teachers  needed  to  be  trained  were 
construed  as  a  reflection  on  the  untrained,  that  is,  on  the  teachers  of  the 
state  as  a  body.  It  was  a  sore  trial  to  him  that  the  wealth  and  culture 
of  the  state  had  largely  turned  to  private  schools  for  relief  and  so  lacked 
interest  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  needless  to  show  further  what 
stood  in  Mann*s  way.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  with  only  glimpses  here 
and  there  of  the  school  system  of  the  state,  he  judged  its  condition 
correctly. 

His  inspection,  though  limited  to  this  sampling  of  schools,  did  wonders. 
Mr  Pickard  in  his  work  on  School  supervision  says  it  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  fourfold.  I  presume  Mr  Pickard  would  not  have 
us  take  that  word  "  fourfold "  too  literally.  Any  other  large  fold  will 
answer  as  well.  The  simple  facts  are  that  there  was  room  for  vast  im- 
provement, that  Mr  Mann  saw  precisely  where  that  improvement  needed 
to  be  made,  that  he  used  his  various  spurs  for  all  they  were  worth  to  bring 
about  that  improvement,  and  that  a  prodigious  amount  of  good  came 
from  his  inspection;  much  of  it  in  his  day,  but  more  in  our  own. 
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It  is  all  a  striking  illustration  of  how  a  system  of  state  inspection  that 
has  in  it  no  trace  of  legal  machinery  or  power,  a  system  that  was  com- 
plete in  a  single  man,  became  effective  nevertheless  because  of  the  intelli- 
gence, the  fiery  zeal,  the  admirable  grit  of  that  man. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  advocating  a  system  so  destitute  of  means  and 
power,  so  scant  in  its  working  force,  so  variously  handicapped,  as  that 
digiii6ed  by  Horace  Mann.  1  am  simply  enft>rcing  the  truism  that  state 
inspection,  though  it  can  not  rise  higher  than  its  source,  may  rise  at  least 
to  a  level  not  far  below  that  som^ce,  and  so  may  rise  high  if  the  source 
is  high.  As  the  school  reflects  the  teacher,  so  inspection  reflects  the  in- 
spector. The  potency  of  every  scheme  to  do  things  well  in  this  world 
rests  at  last  upon  the  man  behind  it.  The  man  himself — that's  the  first, 
great,  essential  factor,  in  any  scheme  of  state  supervision. 

But  the  man  can  not  work  single-handed  after  all,  even  though  he  may 
seem  to  do  so.  He  must  work  with  the  times,  but  not  as  the  slave  of  the 
times.  He  must  put  himself  into  the  nobler  currents  of  activity,  but  not 
to  be  simply  floated  by  them.  The  great  doer,  as  Schiller  says,  must  be 
the  son  of  his  age,  but  pity  for  him  if  he  is  its  pupil  or  even  its  favorite. 

Although  Horace  Mann  stands  for  the  educational  renaissance  in  this 
country,  he  could  not  have  done  much  outside  of  or  against  a  certain 
movement- for  better  things  in  education  that  was  mightier  than  he  —  a 
movement  that  preceded  him  in  its  origin,  that  had  gained  a  history 
abroad  before  Mann  knew  ofv  its  existence,  that  was  stirring  thoughtful 
contemporaries  at  home  while  Mann  was  studying  its  elements,  that  was 
mouldmg  the  praciice  of  progressive  teachers  here  and  there  before 
Mann's  breezy  influence  began  to  be  felt.  It  is  a  movement  that  would 
have  advanced  without  him;  it  is  pioceeding  to-day,  for  it  is  a  movement 
issuing  from  heavenly  springs  and  its  gospel  is  that  of  sweetness  and  light. 

Mann  had  the  insight  to  see  the  movement,  the  sense  to  value  it, 
the  goodness  to  long  for  its  triumph,  the  power  to  express  it,  the  energy 
to  pu^h  it,  and  the  vantage  ground  to  work  from.  Moreover  in  all  that 
he  did  he  had  the  splendid  courage  and  the  sublime  faith  of  the  true  re- 
former. He  was  at  once  a  product  and  a  champion  of  the  movement,  so 
noble  a  product  and  so  gallant  a  champion  that,  although  we  know  the 
honors  of  the  movement  should  be  divided  among  a  thousand,  we  find 
ourselves  inclin:n<e  to  unite  them  in  a  single  honor  and  to  give  it  all  to  him. 

Thus  there  comes  into  view  out  of  this  illustrious  example  a  second 
thought  of  value — the  nece>sity  in  state  inspection  of  diagnosing  the 
educational  drift  correctly  and  of  guiding  it  sensibly.  Here  it  is  im- 
portant to  distinguish,  of  course,  between  the  great  gulf  stream  move- 
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ments  in  education  and  those  eddies  that  belong  to  the  local  and  the 
transient. 

But  the  outlook  in  school  ideals  and  conditions  has  brightened  some- 
what since  the  days  of  Horace  Mann. 

We  still  stand  for  an  increase  iir  public  school  efficiency,  but  a  four- 
fold increase,  as  in  his  time,  seems  hardly  possible,  at  least,  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York.  To  be  sure,  we  have  belated  or  benighted 
schools  in  Massachusetts  —  let  us  of  Massachusetts  chivalrously  assume 
that  they  are  unknown  in  New  York —  where  a  fourfold,  nay,  a  fortyfold 
increase  in  efficiency  would  scarcely  lift  them  to  the  averi^ge,  but  what  I 
mean  is  this :  about  all  the  educational  positions  for  which  Mann  had  to 
contend  are  now  accepted.  They  are  reflected  more  or  less  in  the 
general  conduct  of  the  schools.  There  is  room  for  better  work,  of  course, 
in  the  best  schools.  But  it  is  with  good  schools  very  much  as  it  is  with 
a  battleship.  The  higher  the  speed,  the  harder  it  is  to  add  to  that  speed. 
It  takes  vastly  more  to  make  20  knots  an  hour  than  19,  so  much  Aiore 
that  the  United  States  is  willing  to  pay  a  small  fortune  for  every  possible 
quarter  knot  beyond  the  terms  of  a  contract. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  a  method  of  inspection  suitable  for  one 
state  will  answer  for  another.  We  have  developed  in  different  ways ;  we 
have  got  used  to  different  plans;  we  are  hampered  by  diffi?rent  tradi- 
tions. Take  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  as  illustrations  of  divergent 
types  in  their  conceptions  of  local  government  —  Massachusetts  starting 
out  with  her  small  farms,  Virginia  with  her  great  plantations ;  Massa- 
chusetts with  her  democracy  inclining  to  villages,  Virginia  with  her 
aristocracy  in  widely  separated  families;  the  town  the  unit  of  govern- 
ment in  Massachusetts,  the  county  the  unit  in  Virginia ;  officers  elective 
in  the  one  state,  appointive  in  the  other ;  centralization  an  idea  repug- 
nant to  Massachusetts,  but  easily  accepted  in  Virginia ;  Massachusetts, 
with  her  town  meetings,  training  up  the  common  people  to  political 
prowess,  Virginia  with  her  power  in  the  hands  of  great  families  training 
up  political  leaders.  Such  differences  go  to  the  roots  of  things;  they 
affect  growth ;  they  mean  that  Massachusetts  can  no  more  instruct  Vir- 
ginia in  the  machinery  of  inspection  than  Virginia  can  instruct  Massa- 
chusetts, although  each  may  learn  from  the  other.  Now  such  difier- 
ences  as  these  run  through  all  the  states  according  as  they  have  been 
developed  under  the  one  set  of  ideas  or  under  the  other  or  under  sets  of 
ideas  that  come  in  between.  We  can  learn  from  one  another,  but  we 
can  not  blindly  copy  from  one  another. 
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Possibly  one  or  two  phases  of  our  Massachusetts  system  may  interest 
jou.  We  have  a  board  of  education  of  lo  members.  Two  of  them  are 
the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor.  The  working  force  is  practically 
the  remaining  eight  members.  These  eight  are  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor with  the  consent  of  the  council,  one  each  year  for  a  term  of  eight 
years.  The  board  is  thus  removed  from  the  field  of  politics.  The 
power  of  the  board  is  complete  in  managing  the  normal  schools  and  in 
electing  the  secretary  and  agents  of  the  board.  In  all  else,Mts  power  is 
chiefly  advisory  and  seldom  exercised.  The  secretary  is  elected  annually. 
From  1837  to  1894,  a  period  of  57  years,  the  office  has  been  held  by 
only  five  secretaries,  the  average  term  of  service,  therefore,  having  been 
about  12  years. 

The  secretary  has  no  vote  in  the  board.  His  relations  to  the  board 
are  not  unlike  those  of  a  Massachusetts  school  superintendent  to  his 
school  committee.  His  legal  power  is  almost  nothing;  his  moral  power 
is  very  great. 

His  duties  are  two-fold:  (i)  he  gathers  information;  (2)  he  uses  it  with 
the  general  court,  the  board  of  education,  and  the  public  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  schools.  He  has  an  office  and  a  clerk,  and  by  so  much  is 
better  off  than  Horace  Mann.  I  sometimes  liken  him  to  the  headlight  of 
a  locomotive,  a  meek  and  unsensational  sort  of  light  when  seen  near  by^ 
bat  flaming  and  portentous  when  seen  from  a  distance,  the  observer 
always  being,  of  course,  in  the  line  of  the  light. 

The  board  has  at  present  seven  agents,  all  elected  annually.  Since 
1850,  we  have  had  26  in  all,  from  which  you  may  righily  infer  a  term  of 
service  fairly  long  for  each.  Two  of  them  deal  with  the  drawing  interests 
of  the  state.  Our  14  counties  are  divided  among  the  remaining  five.  The 
duties  of  the  agents  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  secretary. 
Wherever  they  exercise  them,  they  are  to  discharge  them  **  in  the  same 
manner,*'  the  statutes  say,  "as  the  secretary  might  do  if  he  were  present." 
Inasmuch  as  the  secretary  can  seldom  be  present,  inasmuch,  further,  as  it 
is  not  clear  what  he  might  do  if  he  were  present,  the  agents  have  a  wide 
range  of  possibilities  so  far  as  their  own  activities  are  concerned,  but  an 
exceedingly  narrow  range  so  far  as  any  compelling  power  is  involved. 
They  visit  schools,  meet  teachers,  hold  institutes,  suggest  policies,  advise 
in  cases  of  trouble,  report  on  various  phases  of  school  work,  and  sq  on. 
The  gaps  in  this  meager  statement  you  will  readily  fill. 

I  desire  ilow  to  call  attention  to  a  significant  change  going  on  in  certain 
aspects  of  their  work,  a  change  that  bears  on  the  efficiency  of  state  in- 
spection.    Once  the  agents  largely  touk  the  initiative  in  their  work.     It 
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was  the  work  of  men  who  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  arouse  the  teachers 
and  the  public  to  a  keener  sense  of  what;  they  should  do  for  the  schoob. 
Today  the  initiative  is  largely  taken  by  others.  The  agents  are  besought 
to  do  what  they  were  once  seldom  asked  to  do.  The  change  is  a  gratify- 
ing one.  The  come-and-help-us  spirit  in  our  towns  is  far  better  than  the 
we-don't'Want-you  spirit,  both  for  the  ardor  of  the  agents  and  for  the  wel- 
fare  of  the  schools. 

The  growth  of  supervision  with  us  has  had  much  to  do  with  this  change.. 
I  do  notnow  mean  state  supervision,  but  local.  The  school  committees 
of  our  towns  and  cities  very  generally  employ  superintendents  as  their 
chief  executive  officers.  It  is  wholly  a  voluntary  matter  with  them. 
Voluntary  as  it  is,  supervision  has  so  grown  with  us  that  it  now  covers 
91%  of  all  our  teachers  and  93%  of  all  our  pupils.  Now  it  is  the 
earnestness  of  these  local  superintendents  to  do  well  by  their  schools  that 
leads  them  to  make  increasing  demands  upon  the  agents  of  the  state 
board  for  their  cooperation.  It  is  they  who  have  done  much  to  change 
public  educational  sentiment  from  a  self-satisfaction  or  apathy  that  courts 
attack  to  an  inquiring  mood  that  welcomes  aid.  The  superintendent  thus 
becomes  a  medium  through  which  state  inspection  can  work  to  better 
advantage.  It  is  our  rural  population  that  gives  us  our  chief  probleoxs. 
It  is  with  this  population  that  our  agents  chiefly  deal. 

Although  most  of  our  people  live  in  cities,  most  of  ^our  353  communi- 
ties are  rural  towns.    These  rural  towns  are  heavily  drawn  upon  by  our 
great  cities.    Their  schools  are  often  scattered  and  feeble.    Their  valua- 
tion is  often  small  and  their  tax  rate  high.     The  salaries  of  their  teachers 
are  low.     Our  aim,  however,  is  to  make  the  country  schools  as  good,  if 
possible,  as  the  ciiy  schools.    The  most  effective  measure  yet  devised  for 
helping  the  country  schools  in  Massachusetts  is  our  system  of  district 
supervision.    Small  single  towns  can  never  hope  to  employ  competent 
superintendents  of  their  own.     We  have  a  law,  however,  which  permits  a 
group  of  such  towns,  two,  three,  four  or  five  of  them,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  towns  must  each  have  a  valuation  under  $2,500,000;  they   must 
furnish  in  the  aggregate  at  least  25  schools,  and  not  more  than  50;  they 
must  raise  together  $750  in  excess  of  the  average  raise<]  for  schools 
during  the  three  years  preceding,  this  sum  to  go  towards  the  superin- 
tendent's salary.    These  conditions  met,  the  state  will  furnish  $750  more 
towards  the  superintendent's  salary,  and  give  the  towns  $500  to  be  added 
to  teachers'  salaries.     A  district  may  raise  more  than  $750  towards  the 
superintendents  salary,  if  it  sees  fit.    The  system,  you  will  notice,  is  a 
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yoluntaiy  one.     It  puts  a  little  extra  burden  on  the  towns  of  a  district, 
but  it  holds  out  fair  incentives  to  the  towns  to  form  districts. 

Under  this  law,  147  of  the  rural  towns  have  organized  districts  and 
appointed  superintendents,  some  50  or  60  in  all,  who  are  constantly  in 
the  field.  Results,  in  the  main,  are  very  satisfactory.  The  number  of 
schools  to  a  superintendent  is  about  30.  These  superintendents  attack 
the  rural  school  problems  at  once.  They  press  for  better  teachers,  better 
methods,  the  consolidation  of  feeble  schools,  and  so  on.  They  have  to 
do  all  this  discreetly,  for  the  situation  is  often  one  of  unstable  equi- 
libriam ;  it  is  full  of  possibilities  of  defeat  and  overthrow.  In  short,  the 
district  superintendent  holds  an  advanced  and  critical  position.  If  he  is 
a  tactful,  inspiring,  wide-awake  man,  he  makes  a  capital  rallying  point ; 
the  flag  is  there.  The  superintendent  often  needs  the  aid  of  the  state 
agent ;  the  state  agent  can  reach  a  situation  to  best  advantage  through 
him.  They  work  together  when  occasion  requires  it  to  excellent  advan- 
tage. The  district^  superintendent  is,  therefore,  a  very  important .  factor 
in  our  system  of  state  inspection,  although  he  is  not  himself  a  state 
inspector. 

As  I  have  said,  district  superintendence  is  wholly  voluntary  with  us. 
Although  147  towns  have  come  under  it,  there  are  85  towns  that  are 
entitled  to  come  under  it  but  have  not  done  so.  These  85  towns  average 
less  than  1,000  inhabitants  each.  Nearly  half  of  these  towns  at  different 
times  have  voted  to  come  under  supervision  and  to  accept  the  state's 
offers,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  effecting  unions.  It  requires  a  concert 
of  action  that  small  towns  find  it  trying  to  exercise.  Here,  for  instahce, 
are  four  towns  rightly  circumstanced  for  a  district.  They  must  all  unite 
or  the  district  can  not  be  formed.  Three  are  ready  one  year,  but  the 
fourth  holds  off.  Result,  no  district.  The  next  year  the  fourth  is  ready, 
but  some  one  of  the  three,  piqued  or  discouraged,  holds  off.  Result 
again,  no  district.  Again,  a  district  once  formed  does  not  necessarily 
hold  together.  It  must  do  so  for  three  years  at  least,  but  thereafter  a 
reactionary  movement,  due  to  the  failure  of  the  superintendent  or  to  the 
disaffection  of  a  single  town,  or  to  the  disaffection  sometimes  of  a  single 
man  in  the  town  if  he  is  a  political  leader,  may  disrupt  the  district. 

What  we  need  in  Massachusetts  to-day  is  to  put  our  system  of  local 
supervision  on  a  compulsory  basis.  We  want  to  make  permanent  the 
supervision  that  already  exists.  We  want  to  bring  these  85  towns  under 
district  supervision.  We  want  to  require  the  15  remaining  towns  that 
are  still  without  supervision  to  have  it.  Then  we  shall  bring  the  entire 
state  under  expert   supervision  and   not    90%    of  it    as    at  present. 
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Whether  conservative  Massachusetts  is  ready  for  compulsory  sttpervision 
remains'  to  be  seen.  She  favors  supervision  overwhelmingly^  but  forc- 
ing it — that's  the  pinch.  Our  teachers  want  it;  our  educational  associa- 
tions call  for  it;  the  board  of  education  indorses  it;  the  late  Gov. 
Greenhalge  recommended  it  to  the  legislature ;  the  legislative  committee 
on  education  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  it  last  winter,  and  a 
measure  was  introduced  to  bring  it  to  pass.  But  the  cry  of  centralization 
was  raised ;  the  old  objection  to  forcing  Massachusetts  towns  to  do  things 
was  urged ;  the  state  board  was  pictured  as  a  possible  car  of  Juggernaut 
riding  relentlessly  over  these  little  towns  and  crushing  out  their  local 
spirit ;  and  so  the  measure  was  defeated.  How  long  it  will  take  us  to 
carry  it  or  whether  we  can  carry  it  at  all,  I  cannot  tell.  It  took  us  50 
years  to  kill  the  old  district  system.  It  has  taken  50  years  for  us  to  get 
where  we  are  in  supe^sion.  We  are  slow  of  growth  and  averse  to  forc- 
ing processes,  but  such  results  as  we  get  are  deeply  rooted  and  reasonably 
secure. 

If  we  can  cover  our  state  with  strong  superintendents,  state  inspection, 
particularly  in  the  rural  di>tricts  that  invite  such  inspection  most  earnestly, 
will  have  everywhere  an  admirable  leverage  for  that  pan  of  its  work 
which  aims  to  lift  the  school.     Lifting  the  schools  of  a  town  —  that  means 
toning  up  the  people  of  that  town  and  their  representatives  in  school 
committees.     It  can  not  be  better  done  than  by  a  discreet  superintendent 
on  the  spot,  in  constant  touch  with  the  school  authoritifs,  the  teachers, 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  a  man  partly  paid  by  the  peop  e  and  wholly 
subject  to  them  so  that  they  shall  feel  that  he  is  their  own,  and  yet  paid 
enough  by  the  state  to  quicken  the  m  iral  obligation  of  the  people  and  of 
the  superintendent  to  listen  to  state  suggestions.     State  inspection  in 
touch  with  that  man  is  in  touch  with  the  situation  itself.     To  be  sure,  the 
local  superintendent,  like  the  state  strcretary  and  agents,  has  scarcely  a 
trace  of  legal  power;  but  the  school  committee  that  employs  him  has  vast 
power.     Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  ironically  sa^d  among  us  that  all  powers 
not  otherwise  expressly  disposed  of  by  our  state  constitution  are  vtsted  in 
the  school  committee.     Let  the  local  superintendent  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  school  committee  and  much  of  this  great  power  he  may  practically 
exercise  himself. 

Our  system  of  state  inspection,  you  see,  is  one  of  idolatrous  respect  for 
the  individualism  of  the  town.  The  gain  that  has  come  from  the  system 
has  come  in  a  moral  way.  Its  work  has  been  m  linly  in  the  minds  and 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  has  been  inspe(*tion  based  on  the  policy  that 
local  pride  must  not  be  wounded,  that  local  spirit  must  be  saved  and 
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Strengthened  and  that  local  energy  must  be  trusted  to  improve  the 
schools.  Its  weakness  is  not  the  exaltation  of  the  system  above  the 
man;  it  is  the  opposite  one,  rather,  of  neglecting  the  system  to  the  im- 
pairment of  the  efficiency  of  the  man.  In  the  presence  of  this  weakness 
we  have,  unque*«tionably,  much  to  learn  from  New  York.  But  if  we  can 
Dot  have  the  judicious  union  of  system  and  man,  if  we  must  be  weak  on 
the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  let  the  weakness  be  on  the  side  of  the 
system  and  not  on  the  side  of  the  man.  It  is  with  systems  of  state 
inspection  and  with  the  men  who  execute  them  very  much  as  it  is  with 
this  senate  chamber  and  the  men  who  make  laws  here.  It  is  all  very 
rich  here,  very  beautiful,  very  impressive,  a  joy  to  the  eye  while  we  are 
here  and  to  the  memory  when  we  are  gone.  But  the  great  thing  after  all 
is  not  this  marvellous  chamber  but  the  integrity,  the  wisdom,  the  grace 
of  the  men  who  occupy  these  desks. 


THE  REGENTS'  DUTY  IN  PROTECTING  UNTVERSITT  INSTITUTIONS  FROM 

UNFAIR  COMPETITION 

BY  REGENT  T.  GUILFORD  SMITH,  BUFFALO 

Mr  Chancellory  ladies  and  gentlemen^  fellow-members  of  the  University 
Convocation  :  In  the  brief  remarks  which  I  am  about  to  make,  I  wish  to 
be  diNtinctly  understood  as  making  them  as  a  simple  member  of  this  con- 
vocation, and  not  speaking  in  any  way  by  authority  of  the  regents  of  the 
University,  or  in  any  way  representing  their  views,  but  I  do  know  their 
spirit,  and  that  all  University  institutions  can  count  upon  their  unfailing 
support  in  line  of  what  I  am  about  to  say.  I  beg,  however,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  convocation  to  this  subject,  asking  its  advice  and  assist- 
ance, so  that  the  regents  may  have  the  benefit  of  its  cooperation  in  the 
important  question  upon  which  I  propose  touching. 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  this  University  in  1784,  its  members 
have  given  the  greatest  care  possible  to  all  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  within  the  borders  of  this  state;  and  the  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  been  the  medium  through  which  the  people  of  New  York 
have  exercised  their  bounty,  and  have  done  all  that  within  them  lay  to 
develop  and  foster  universities,  colleges,  academies  and  technical 
schools.  In  this  the  people,  acting  through  the  legislature,  have  exempted 
the  properties  of  these  various  institutions  from  taxation.  They  have 
granted  charters  most  liberal  in  their  terms;  they  have  apportioned  state 
aid  with  great  liberality  by  grants,  by  lotterieS|  and  in  various  other  ways* 
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Theyhave  also  established  the  literature  fund,  which  is  distributed  through 
the  board  of  regents;  also,  the  U.  S.  deposit  fund,  and  have  made  grants 
for  books  and  apparatus,  and  provided  in  every  possible  way  for  establish- 
ing the  higher  institutions  of  learning  and  increasing  their  efl&ciency. 

In  the  organization  of  these  various  institutions,  whether  universities,, 
colleges,  academies  or  technical  schools,*  the  power  is  placed  by  the 
regents  or  by  the  legislature  in  the  hands  of  trustees  and  abundant 
authority  is  given  them  in  each  particular  case  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
for  which  these  schools  were  established.  Of  course,  it  was  expected 
that,  in  consideration  of  these  grants  of  money,  loans,  by  these  powers 
given,  the  schools  themselves  would  agree  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  chartered;  and  we  have  now  to  point  with  pride  to- 
Columbia  university,  formerly  Columbia  college,  and  once  King's  col- 
lege, in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  —  and  to  Cornell  university  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  —  as  monuments  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  boards  of  trustees,  acting  under  authority  and  with  the  greatest  ability 
and  care.  This  is  also  true  of  the  many  boards  of  trustees  of  colleges^ 
and  also  in  the  numerous  academies  which  have  been  established  and 
incorporated  here  from  early  times  down  to  the  present.  I  freely  con- 
cede, and  am  glad  to  place  on  record  here  our  appreciation  of  what  has- 
been  done  by  most  of  the  trustees  of  these  schools  which  have  been  under 
consideration. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  be  on  record,  that  while  the  original 
powers  granted  to  the  regents  rendered  it  to  some  extent  optional  what 
reports  and   consultations  should  be  had  with  the  regents,  yet,  in  the 
main,  colleges  and  academies  have  been  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
regents,  and  Jn  recent  years  a  hearty  cooperation  has  been  shown  by  the 
appointment  of  various  councils,  such  as  the  college  council,  the  council 
of  academic  principals,  etc.    The  importance  of  having  the  various  col- 
leges report  properly  on  the  matter  of  property  in  their  hands,  and  how 
the  funds  were  being  used,  and  altogether  giving  an  exact  account  of 
^  their  stewardships  to  the  board  of  regents,  led  to  making  these  reports 
mandatory,  and  to  lodge  in  the  board  of  regents  even  fuller  powers  to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  originall  j 
founded.     Now,  all  this  matter  must  appear  to  you  rather  trite  and  com- 
mon-place, things  which  'we  all  know,  and  which  we  have  heard  of  all 
our  lives,  and  in  which  we  take  great  pride,  and  which  render  it  an 
honor  greatly  sought  after  to  be  a  member  of  this  University.     I  there- 
fore wish  to  consult  you  and  to  call  your  attention  to  the  occasional 
lapses  which  have  occurred  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of  various  institu- 
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tions  of  learning,  and  some  of  which  have  forced  themselves  upon  the 
board  of  regents  in  a  manner  which  can  not  be  further  overlooked. 

The  regents  have  duties  of  inspection,  and  we  have  beicome  aware,  as 
guardians  of  the  higher  institutions  of  the  state,  that  some  of  our  members 
are  not  carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  organized  and 
brought  into  being. 

We  have,  for  instance,  those  who  have  been  detected  in  selling^ 
degrees ;  sometimes  these  schools  existed  only  on  paper,  sometimes  only 
in  the  minds  of  the  visionary,  but  their  diplomas  were  for  sale  and  the 
fact  itself  was  a  scandal  not  only  to  the  state  but  to  our  country.  You 
are  aware  no  doubt  what  legislation  has  been  procured  by  the  regents 
to  exterminate  schools  of  this  class,  in  which  we  have  succeeded  probably 
as  well  as  could  be  expected ;  at  all  events,  we  don't  know  of  any  bogus 
diploma  factory  now  existing  within  our  borders.  If  any  gentleman 
present  does,  and  can  lodge  with  us  information  on  which  we  can  take 
action,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  it  will  be  thankfully 
received  and  promptly  acted  on. 

There  are,  however,  institutions  of  learning  in  this  state,  some  of  which 
are  doing  excellent  work,  but  which  are  being  conducted  for  private 
benefit,  and  for  private  gain,  where  the  fees  derived  from  instruction  are 
divided  as  so  much  profit  among  the  instructors,  or  even  among  the 
trustees  of  the  institution ;  and  there  are  others  where  the  trustees  have 
farmed,  so  to  speak,  the  institution  to  some  enterprising  teacher,  and 
agreed  to  give  the  rent  free,  provided  certain  sums  of  money  are  given  in 
return.  Anything  over  and  above  that  cost  is  to  be  retained  by  the  en- 
terprising principal,  in  lieu  of  salary;  so  that,  the  control  passes  entirely 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  board  of  trustees  who  have  been  constituted  for 
that  purpose,  and  given  over  to  comparatively  irresponsible  persons,  who 
are  conducting  the  school  simply  for  money-making  purposes.  In  this 
connection  we  know  of  unpaid  salaries  oweing  to  the  under  teachers  by 
enterprising  principals.  This  is  certainly  contrary  to  all  ethics ;  contrary 
to  the  implied  contract  between  the  state  and  the  trustees,  and  the 
trustees  are  derelict  in  their  duties.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  re- 
quires very  much  argument  on  my  part.  If  the  state  exempts  a  school 
from  taxation,  it  has  a  right  to  expect  that  whatever  is  earned  by  that 
school  shall  be  returned  to  it,  either  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  facilities, 
or  new  buildings,  more  apparatus  and  any  other  way  that  can  be  devised 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  institution,  and  make  it  capable  of  doing 
better  work  from  year  to  year. 

These  observations  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  class  of  institu- 
tion; they  apply  equally  well  to  academies,  technical  schools  and  col- 
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leges.  I  hold  a  list  of  such  institutions  which  on  information  and  belief 
I  think  are  the  proper  subject  of  criticisms  by  the  regents  —  and  I  beg  to 
say  for  one  that  the  board  will  not  flinch  from  its  duties  in  the  premises, 
but  will  endeavor  by  persuasion  and  gentle  means  to  bring  the  trustees 
of  these  institutions  to  their  senses  and  to  show  them  that  while  they  have 
rights  they  also  have  duties,  and  that  our  duty  toward  them  is  to  make 
them  do  their  duty  to  the  state  and  to  give  something  in  return  for  the 
exemption  from  taxes,  for  their  proportion  of  the  literature  fund,  their 
shaie  of  the  apportionment  of  apparatus,  etc.  If  this  remedy  does  not 
bring  them  to  their  senses,  other  and  harbher  means  will  undoubtedly  be 
taken. 

I  will  not  read  this  list  to  you,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  this  list 
exists.  This  information  is  to-day  in  the  hands  of  the  regents  and  you 
may  rest  assured  that  they  will  proceed  in  the  investigation;  and  that  if 
the  facts  are  as  reported,  the  remedy  must  be  applied  and  that  we  are 
the  board  to  do  it.  If,  therefore,  there  are  any  gentlemen  within  my 
hearing  who  are  professors  or  trustees  in  any  institutions  of  learning,  and 
who  are  not  thoroughly  sure  that  the  institution  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected is  doing  its  work  properly,  let  them  first  assure  themselves  of  the 
fact  beyond  peradventure,  and  then  if  they  find  that  for  any  reason  what- 
soever the  institution  failed  in  its  duties  to  the  state,  let  them  advise  the 
board  of  regents  so  that  proper  action  can  be  taken.  Unless  this  is  done, 
the  good  name  of  all  of  us  becomes  involved,  and  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  will  be  covering  a  scandal,  which  it  can  ill  afford  to  do. 
Of  course,  the  remedy  for  this  is  provided  by  statute,  and  does  not  require 
any  extended  notice  from  me  at  this  time. 

I  hope  that  these  remarks  which  I  have  made  will  be  received  by  the 
Convocation  in  good  part,  and  such  consideration  be  given  them  as  will 
lead  to  a  change  on  the  part  of  those  institutions  which  have  been  ac- 
cused of  receiving  money  and  diverting  the  profits  to  private  uses. 

Also  that  we  can  depend  on  the  good  will  and  hearty  cooperation  of 
all  members  of  the  University  in  correcting  this  evil.  In  my  opinion  this 
is  a  question  in  which  all  of  us,  regents,  members  of  the  University  and 
the  people  at  large  have  a  common  interest,  shared  by  all  law  abiding 
citizens. 

Discussion 

Brother  Justin — Our  friend  from  Ontario  has  .given  us  a  very  practical 
and  interesting  talk  on  the  system  of  education  in  Canada.  In  speaking 
of  the  machine,  or  I  suppose  the  rules  of  the  department  of  public  instruc- 
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don,  he  appears  to  think  there  is  danger  to  the  healthy  development  of 
the  child's  mind  in  rigid  formalism.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  we  need  the 
machine.  The  trouble  is  not  with  the  machine,  but  with  the  people  who 
do  not  know  how  to  run  it.  The  naachine  or  a  system  is,  as  the  gentle- 
man admitted,  essentially  necessary  for  success  in  every  department  of  life- 

The  system  in  Ontario  is  in  a  great  measure  the  same  as  that  pursued 
in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  where  I  had  th.e  honor  of  being  an  in- 
spector lor  some  years.  Power  is  concentrated  in  the  mini -.try  in  a  great 
measure.  Our  system  must  necessarily  be  very  different.  Our  inspectors 
must  be  subject  to  local  authority.  Mr  Hill  in  his  magnificent  paper 
brought  out  those  peculiarly  fine  features  of  the  1  )cal  authority  as  seen  in 
early  New  England  life :  self-reliance,  independence,  and  the  very  great 
repugnance  that  a  free  people  have  to  giving  up  any  of  their  reserved 
rights.  The  old  spirit  that  characterized  the  movement  that  culminated 
in  our  independence  is  still  strong  in  those  little  towns  and  it  affects  the 
system  of  education  as  it  does  every  thing  else.  Both  gentlemen  admit 
the  necessity  of  inspection  and  supervision.  Every  civilized  country  to  day 
in  the  world  has  its  inspectors.  The  question  then  is  the  inspector 
himself. 

The  child  is  the  direct  object  we  teachers  and  inspectors  have  to  deal 
with.  He  is  influenced  in  his  whole  career  by  his  teacher,  and  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  the  child  is  the  fairest  thing  on  earth,  full  of  the  brightest 
hopes  for  here  and  hereafter,  and  that  the  molding  of  his  character  and 
the  formation  of  his  heart  are  in  a  great  meisure  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher,  and  that  the  teacher  is  greatly  influenced  by  a  good  inspector, 
we  can  easily  conclude  what  the  inspector  should  be.  I  think  we  all 
agree  that  as  his  position  in  our  schools  is  of  the  highest  importance,  an 
inspector  should  be  a  man  of  undoubted  integrity.  Every  fellow  citizen 
who  knows  him  ought  to  be  able  to  say,  '^  that  man's  word  is  his  bond," 
and  every  man  whose  child  attends  the  public  school  ought  to  be  able  to 
feel  that  he  is  a  man  of  unblemished  character.  Besides  that,  he  ought 
to  be  a  man  of  recognized  ability.  He  ought  not  only  to  know  what  is 
taught  in  the  schools,  but  he  ought  to  know  how  it  should  be  taught. 
He  should  be  an  eminently  practical  man.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  draft 
a  program  practical  and  methodical,  such  that  when  any  fairly  intelligent 
teacher  takes  it  up  and  looks  at  it  he  or  she  feels,  '<  I  can  do  that;  I  can  do  it 
well,"  and  involuntarily  a  smile  comes  over  his  or  her  face.  Success  is  right 
there.  The  consciousness  of  that  success  fills  his  or  her  very  soul  with 
pleasure  and  the  pleasurable  feeling  communicates  itself  to  the  pupils.  That 
school  is  a  happy  school  and  those  children  are  in  the  most  favorable 
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condition  for  development.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  spreads  a 
pleasure  around  the  school-room  that  makes  school  life  cheerful.  Lessons 
will  be  well  known,  progress  is  assured,  examinations  will  be  fairly 
passed,  and  a  good  inspector  is  sure  even  if  there  should  be  a  mistake 
here  and  there  to  look  on  it  kindly  and  thus  help  out  the  teacher.  An 
inspector  who  is  somewhat  over  exacting  in  his  requirements  will  draft 
a  program  that  no  intelligent  teacher  can  carry  out  satisfactorily  and 
successfully.  Despair  comes  into  the  heart  of  that  teacher  when  he 
reads  the  program.  No  matter  how  much  he  or  she  may  try  to  conceal 
that  feeling  it  communicates  itself  to  the  children ;  a  feeling  of  bitter  dis- 
appointment comes  into  the  school,  and  as  a  consequence  it  is  unjustly 
regarded  as  a  failure.  Where  the  inspector  is  competent,  methodical, 
practical,  all  that  trouble  and  discontent  are  avoided. 

In  order  to  make  inspection  really  what  it  ought  to  be,  granting  a  well 
equipped  inspector,  the  first  element  essential  to  success,  to  my  mind,  is 
that  the  children  realize  fully  that  they  have  a  standard  of  duty  and  are 
bound  to  live  up  to  it.  Can  a  child  become  a  good  citizen  unless  right^ 
principles  are  instilled  into  his  or  her  mind  in  the  school-room  ?  I  know 
very  well  that  under  our  system  wa  can  not  teach  special  dogmas,  but  I 
know  equally  well  that  every  teacher  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
citizens  at  heart  and  the  highest  interests  of  his  country  before  his  mind 
can  not  fail  to  realize  that  he  or  she  can  wield  an  immense  influence  on 
the  moral  training  of  the  child's  character.  If  this  young  lady  or  this 
young  gentleman  is  a  model  of  virtuous  womanhood  or  manhood  and 
integrity  of  character,  the  influence  is  felt  in  the  drcle  in  which  he  or  she 
moves  and  particularly  in  the  school-room.  Let  the  teacher  be  a  pres- 
byterian,  an  episcopalian,  catholic,  baptist,  what  is  to  prevent  that 
teacher  trying  to  influence  those  children  to  attend  the  Sunday-school  to 
which  they  belong  ?  The  natural  position  of  the  teacher  is  to  do  good 
and  no  other  person  on  earth  but  the  parent  has  the  same  influence  on 
the  child.  If  this  is  encouraged,  all  these  children  will  attend  some^.m 
of  worship ;  principles  of  morality  will  be  instilled ;  respect  for  authority 
will  be  inculcated  and  right  conduct  will  be  regarded  as  the  highest 
possible  and  desirable  quaUty  in  the  child.  We  know  perfectly  well  that 
the  coming  citizens  of  our  country  are  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day. 
That  they  may  be  good  and  patriotic  citizens  depends  in  no  small 
measure  on  the  inspector ;  for  if  he  be  a  man  of  well  recognized  virtue, 
pure  life,  manly  conduct,  and  ability,  he  will  encourage  his  teachers,  the 
teachers  will  guide  and  encourage  the  children,  and  as  we  are  all  teachers 
and    inspectors — not   excepting    the  venerable   chancellor   and   vice. 
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chancellor  who  so  worthily  preside  over  this  convocation  —  the  influence 
of  all  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  should  be  brought  to  bear  in  mold- 
ing the  character  and  training  the  mind  of  the  child.  There  is  nothing 
grander  to  be  conceived  than  to  bring  up  the  child  in  the  way  it  should 
go,  instilling  into  it  those  sentiments  of  virtue  that  will  enable  the  boy 
when  he  becomes  a  man  or  the  girl  when  she  reaches  wonaanhood  to  be 
faithful  to  the  principle  of  justice  and  religion  on  which  both  the  happi- 
ness of  the  family  and  the  perpetuation  of  free  government  rest.  High 
or  low  tariff,  gold  or  silver  standard,  free  trade  or  protection,  is  all  the 
same  to  the  boy  thus  educated  when  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  life  of 
his  country  and  the  preservation  of  its  liberty.  All  this  I  believe,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  is  done  in  a  great  measure  in  the  class  room.  It  some- 
times looks  as  if  we  were  a  little  bit  too  shy  in  taking  up  and  developing 
these  principles,  and  that  we  are  a  little  bit  afraid  of  womiding  the  sensi* 
bilities  of  this  or  that  person.  We  are  surely  not  going  too  far  in  trying, 
without  intruding  our  views  on  any  one  who  objects,  to  show  our  grati- 
tude to  God  in  educating  his  children  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  des- 
tiny. Why  not  bring  up  the  child,  as  far  as  we  can  under  our  system, 
bring  up  sons  and  daughters  of  our  country  in  the  good  principles  of 
their  parents.  We  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  do  that,  and  to 
my  mind  we  ought  to  do  it  to  the  fullest  extent  of  our  ability,  always  in 
obedience  to  the  law  that  governs  us ;  and  I  think  the  one  who  can  help 
to  do  it  best,  in  our  system,  is  the  enlightened,  earnest,  devoted  inspector 
of  our  schools 

Regent  W:  H.  Watson — I  rise  to  express  the  very  great  pleasure 
with  which  I  have  listened  to  the  paper  of  Regent  T.  Guilford  Smith, 
which  so  accurately  and  clearly  defines  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
regents,  and  states  in  such  clear  and  decided  terms  the  fact  that  they 
propose  to  administer  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  and  without  any  dis- 
crimination the  great  trust  which  has  been  committed  to  their  charge.  I 
think  the  paper  deserves  wide  circulation,  and  that  this  is  a  most  oppor* 
tone  time  for  its  presentation. 

Pre&  Charles  DeGarmo  {In  response  to  a  call  from  Sec.  Dewey)^ 
Your  system  was  entirely  new  to  me.  I  have  been  familiar  with  it  only 
by  tradition  and  observation  in  foreign  countries.  I  have  always  had  a 
Tast  admiration  for  what  those  great  departments  of  education  in  Ger- 
many, France  and  England  haye  accomplished,  and  yet  they  have  been 
10  far  away,  and  New  York  has  really  been  so  far  away  from  anything 
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American  that  I  have  ever  come  in  contact  with  that  I  ought  not  to  say  any- 
thing about  it.  I  have  profound  confidence  however  in  the  men  who  are 
running  this  so-called  machine,  and  I  believe  they  are  working  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  schools  of  this  state.  I  am  hoping  that  if  they  do  the 
grand  service  that  I  believe  they  can  do,  they  will  be  an  object  lesson  to 
other  American  states.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  states  should  have 
departments  of  education.  I  was  talking  only  two  days  ago  with  a 
gentleman  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  a  former  Illinois  man  who 
had  been  in  the  east  a  number  of  years  and  had  gone  back  there.  He 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  board  of  regents  here  had  the  greatest 
power  for  the  good  of  education  of  any  body  in  America,  and  he  hoped 
to  see  a  board  of  education  soon  established  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  per- 
haps not  organized  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  yours,  which  should  con« 
trol  the  whole  organization  for  the  good  of  the  schools.  He  thought  it 
ought  to  include  the  elementary  as  well  as  the  high  schools.  But  as  to 
any  details  of  your  work  and  how  it  results  in  schools,  I  can  not  say, 
because  I  do  not  know.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  confidence  in  the 
men  behind  it. 

Mrs  S.  P.  Gage —  It  has  been  mentioned  here  this  morning  that  a 
very  important  part  of  the  machinery  of  our  work  in  this  state  is  the 
trustee.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  induce  the  trustee  to 
come  to  this  convocation  and  express  himself,  his  difficulties  and  his 
needs,  in  connection  with  those  of  the  teachers  now  here,  and  thus  bring 
about  more  cordial  relation^  and  more  thorough  cooperation. 

Chancellor  Upson — I  may  say  that  the  trustees  of  all  our  institu- 
tions are  ex  officio  members  of  this  convocation,  and  it  is  most  desirable 
undoubtedly  that  their  attendance  here  should  be  more  firequent  than 
it  is. 

Prin.  James  Winne — As  representing  the  men  who  are  ground  by 
this  machinery  the  regents,  I  wish  to  give  my  experience  with  those  who 
are  outside  of  our  own  state.  I  think  about .  20  years  ago  in  my  own 
little  place  I  asked  through  one  of  our  educational  journals  for  some  aid 
on  the  matter  of  literature.  I  was  then  aware  that  there  was  such  an 
author  as  Dickens  or  Shakspere,  but  I  was  not  competent  to  select 
what  books  of  Dickens  would  be  best  for  me,  what  writing  of  Shakspere 
would  first  start  me  and  what  writings  of  other  authors  would  lead  me 
best  onward.  I  might  refer  to  the  journal.  Some  of  you  may  have  seen 
the  note  saying,  "There  are  several  young  people  in  my  vicinity  of  which 
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I  am  a  representative  that  desire  help.  Will  you  through  your  journal 
give  us  such  directions  as  you  would  give  to  your  own  son  ? "  In  re- 
sponse to  that  I  think  about  four  columns  were  published  by  a  gentle- 
man then  in  Albany  studying  literature.  Many  Items  were  mentioned, 
the  American  cyclopedia  for  frequent  reference.  Dickens  as  an  author 
was  mentioned,  not  any  special  subjects  under  Dickens  or  any  other 
author  were  specifically  mentioned,  but  merely  the  authors  themselves. 
I  never  was  more  disappointed  in  my  life  than  I  was  at  the  answer  that 
came  out  in  that  paper,  and  when  night  before  last  Sec.  Dewey  told  me 
of  the  work  that  he  hopes  to  do  for  us  in  the  state  of  New  York  by  direct 
supervision  in  the  line  of  literature  and  English,  my  heart  was  glad.  I 
could  hardly  restrain  the  tears  as  I  said,  the  Lord  bless  your  work  for  it 
means  a  great  deal. 

This  supervision  through  examinations  by  the  regents  has  been  decried 
by  boards  of  education  sometimes  where  I  have  been  located,  but  I  as  a 
teacher,  knowing  what  that  work  was,  thanked  them  for  their  work  and 
for  the  help  that  they  gave  me^  I  did  that  in  our  smaller  union  schools, 
in  our  larger  union  schools  and  in  our  city  high  schools.  I  believe,  and 
I  wish  to  bear  testimony  to  that  belief,  that  their  supervision  has  done  a 
vast  deal  for  the  state  of  New  York  educationally,  and  if  to-day  as  a  man 
having  some  little  experience  in  our  various  grades  of  schools,  including 
supervision,  I  can  find  help  from  those  here  devoting  their  time  to  it  and 
studying  questions  which  pertain  to  the  state  as  a  whole,  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  younger  fellow  teachers  can  find  a  great  help,  and  I  know 
that  they  do.  I  assure  those  who  are  here  outside  of  our  own  state  and 
wondering  what  this  machine  is  and  if  it  is  not  grinding  us  to  powder  and 
taking  the  manhood  out  of  us,  that  it  is  so  flexibly  adjusted  and  so  dis- 
cretrtly  administered  that  we  younger  men  and  older  men  are  feeling  its 
influences  as  very  salutary  and  extending  instead  of  limiting  or  hampering 
life.    So  much  for  our  experience. 

Sec  Melvil  Dewey — The  attitude  of  our  office  in  developing  this 
inspection  work  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years  is  understood  by  most  of 
you;  but  others  perhaps  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is.  I  feel  intensely 
what  was  brought  out  so  well  by  Sec.  Hill,  that  while  the  man  can  do 
agrtrat  deal  without  tools,  tools  without  the  man  can  do  nothing.  Our 
experience  shows  that  what  we  want  is  the  man  first,  then  the  tools,  then 
the  machinery  that  shall  enable  him  to  do  his  work.  As  Brother  Justin 
said,  in  every  walk  of  life,  in  commerce,  in  manufacturing,  in  railroading,  or 
whichever  way  you  may  look,  the  successes  of  modern  times  are  all  based 
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on  organization,  on  method,  on  S3rstem.  But  at  the  same  time  we  all 
recognize  how  grave  are  the  dangers  of  centralizing  power.  It  is  like  our 
examination  system.  I  believe  profoundly  in  the  value  of  the  examina- 
tions, and  that  nothing  can  take  their  place.  I  believe  however  that  they 
are  like  dynamite,  an  s^gent  that  we  should  be  seriously  crippled  to  do 
without  in  our  engineering  operations,  but  one  so  powerful  that  it  must 
^  used  with  constant  care.  The  gratifying  fact  to  the  educators  of  this 
state  is  that  the  regents  squarely  recognize  the  dangers  in  the  examina- 
tion system  and  the  dangers  of  centralization,  and  in  that  recognition  lies 
our  safety.  If  we  were  blindly  devoted  to  examinations  and  to  centraliza- 
tion, there  might  be  a  very  great  danger. 

In  the  inspection  division  a  specializing  process  is  going  on.  We 
began  with  our  first  inspector  only  five  or  six  years  ago.  Besides  the 
general  inspection  firom  which  so  much  good  is  coming,  we  have  an 
inspector  giving  his  whole  time  to  the  condition  and  use  of  apparatus. 
Yesterday  convocation  heard  from  the  literature  inspector  from  whom  we 
hope  so  much.  The  regents  have  also  appointed,  and  we  had  hoped  to 
have  him  with  us  at  convocation,  a  special  inspector  in  English  on  the 
side  of  composition  and  linguistics,  a  man  who  has  made  that  his  life 
study  and  who  is  going  to  give  all  his  time  to  the  problem  of  English 
teacfaling  in  our  schools.  After  full  discussion  a  few  years  ago,  the 
-regents  took  strong  ground  that  whatever  else  was  done,  the  teaching  of 
the  English  must  be  put  on  a  higher  plane.  The  returns  show  a  response 
beyond  our  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  schools  in  quantity  of  work,  in 
the  number  of  classes  organized,  in  the  number  of  pupils  under  instruc- 
tion. There  is  nothing  found  so  profitable  in  an  institution  of  any  size 
as  employing  specialists  to  supervise  different  departments.  The  man  in 
a  large  corporation  who  takes  up  a  specialty  and  knows  more  about  it 
than  any  other  man  in  the  country,  directly  helps  the  dividends  of  every 
stockholder.  We  are  seeking  educational  dividends.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  theories  or  methods.  We  are  trying  to  attain  certain  high  results. 
We  believe  that  the  appointment  of  experts  who  will  give  all  their  time 
to  their  specialties  is  the  wisest  investment  that  we  can  make  of  the  time 
and  the  salaries. 

We  hope  that  we  shall  find  by  and  by  the  best  man  in  this  country  to 
devote  himself  to  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  640  academies  and 
high  schools  in  the  University.  When  the  same  thing  is  required  in  so 
many  places,  certainly  one  man  can  give  his  whole  time  to  aiding  the 
teachers  who  ask  his  assistance. 

I  hope  also  that  we  may  have  in  a  short  time  one  other  specialist 
devoting  his  whole  time  to  science  teaching.    With  this  plan  of  inspec- 
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tion  comes  what  Sec.  HQl  pointed  out :  that  so  mach  of  our  work  is 
wholly  in  response  to  requests  for  assistance.  I  said  in  talking  with  him 
yesterday  that  the  work  of  our  inspectors  in  some  respects  was  like  that 
of  a  watchman  who  patroled  a  building,  looking  out  for  fire.  If  our 
inspector  finds  that  public  property  is  going  to  waste,  or  that  public  in- 
terests are  in  any  way  jeopardized,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  exercise  his 
aathority  as  the  representative  of  the  regents  and  of  the  state  to  see  that 
the  evil  shall  be  corrected  and  the  public  interests  protected.  99%  of 
the  work  of  the  inspectors  is  responding  to  the  calls  and  to  the  questions 
of  principals  and  teachers  and  trustees,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  this 
experiment  of  five  or  six  years  we  have  found  more  than  a  cordial  wel- 
come throughout  the  state.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  suggestions  and 
criticisms  firom  those  whose  experience  can  make  this  work  more  efficient 
We  believe  that  we  are  doing  something  that  will  contribute  more  than 
anything  else  to  the  success  of  our  schools. 

We  are  different  in  many  respects,  it  is  said,  from  Massachusetts,  and 
yet  it  seems  to  me  that  our  true  policy  is  to  take  firom  her  what  we  can 
of  the  system  that  has  produced  the  magnificent  results  of  which  every 
American  is  proud.  Sec.  Hill  said  their  weakness  was  lack  of  method 
and  organization.  Add  of  these  so  much  as  will  be  thoroughly  effective 
and  safe  and  still  lose  nothing  of  that  cardinal  principle  that  looks  upon 
the  man  as  infinitely  more  valuable  than  the  machine. 


Chancellor  Upson — Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  th^  Convocation :  As  I 
said  in  my  opening  address,  I  was  honored  with  membership  in  the  first 
University  Convocation  ever  held  in  this  state.  I  may  now  say  further 
that  J  have  been  present  at  most  of  the  Convocations  subsequently  held, 
and  that  every  one  of  them  has  been  criticized  severely  by  its  own  mem- 
bers. I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  welcome  this  criticism ;  I  am  very 
£;lad  of  it.  Having  been  a  professor  of  criticism  most  of  my  life,  1  think 
I  can  appreciate  its  value.  Among  other  things,  it  indicates  love  on  the 
part  of  the  critics.  None  are  more  critical  of  us  than  those  who  love  us 
most  These  are  even  more  critical,  than  those  who  dislike  us.  It  is 
because  of  this  love  and  of  our  desire  for  the  best  educationally,  for  our- 
selves and  for  others,  that  we  are  so  critical  of  this  Convocation.  One 
special  criticism  at  this  time  has  been  that  we  have  not  had  so  large  an 
attendance  as  we  should  have  had.  Owing  to  circumstances,  familiar  to 
70a,  we  have  not  had  so  large  an  attendance  as  last  year,  which  was  the 
very  largest  we  have  ever  had.    You  know  the  reasons  for  this  diminished 
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number.  Yet,  for  one,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  with  Goldwin  Smith  in 
his  suggestive  essay  on  "Numbers,"  that  numbers  do  not  always  bring 
with  them  the  richest  blessing.  Ahhough  I  have  great  respect,  ancestral 
and  otherwise,  for  the  town  meetings  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  I 
confess  that  I  have  a  more  profound  respect  for  the  court  of  appeals  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  which  consists  of  only  seven  members.  Number 
I  can  not  quite  regard  as  the  criterion  of  interest  or  success.  I  feel 
certain  that  many  of  us  have  gained  here,  during  the  past  three  dajrs, 
much  educational  knowltrdge  and  inspiration.  I  have,  certainly.  Most  of 
us  have  enjoyed  what  has  been  presented  to  us.  Having  had  some  ex- 
perience in  such  matters,  I  have  learned  not  to  scold  those  who  are 
present  at  a  meeting,  for  the  absence  of  the  many  who  are  not  there.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  wise  or  kind  toward  the  present  or  absent. 
And  so  I  think  in  regard  to  this  convocation  at  the  present  time. 

Let  us  rettun  to  our  homes,  and  after  a  season  of  rest,  to  our  work  — 
the  noblest  work  in  the  world,  next  to  the  service  of  our  Lord  in  his 
ordained  ministry.  Let  us  inform  all  those  whom  we  know,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  beneficent  employment,  how  much  we  have  enjoyed 
this  convocation.  Let  us  come  next  year,  if  the  Lord  wills,  at  a  more 
seasonable  time  perhaps,  and  enjoy  still  greater  advantages. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE   BY  .C.  W.    BARDEEN,   SYRACUSE,   N.  Y. 

Among  heads  of  institutions  under  the  regents  there  have  been  but 
two  deaths.     The  fir>t  was  that  of  F.  L.  Peckham  principal  of  Richburg 
^  union  school,  who  died  suddenly  in  May  of  stomach  trouble* 

From  the  latter  the  smoke  of  the  pistol  has  hardly  cleared.  On  June  18 
Principal  A.  K.  Mc Alpine  of  Cayuga  Lake  academy  committed 
suicide. 

He  was  born  in  Welland,  Ontario,  in  1856,  and  was  graduated  iu  1879 
from  Mount  All  son  Wesleyan  college,  Sackvi  Je.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  as  instruct*  »r  in  the  Military  academy  at  Peekskill,  whence  he  was 
transferred  by  Col.  Wright  to  the  Cayuga  Lake  academy.  Under  his 
manag<  ment  it  had  sec  ured  wide  patronage  and  had  been  pecuniarily 
successful,  but  the  trustees  had  become  dissatisfied  with  his  personal 
habits  and  had  voted  at  the  meeting  following  commencement  to  refuse  to 
allow  him  to  continue  as  principal.  He  went  to  his  room  without  indi- 
ca  ion  to  any  one  of  ihe  deed  he  was  about  to  commit,  and  shot  himself 
fatally  at  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
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* 

Among  former  principals,  the  most  notable  death  is  that  on  Aug.  i8  of 
Nehemiah  W.  Benedict,  for  51  years  a  teacher  in  Rochester,  and  for 
18  years  principal  of  the  free  academy. 

On  Sept.  25,  Charles  Henry  Ray  died  at  Lyons.  For  a  year  after 
his  graduation  from  Hamilton  he  was  principal  of  Cayuga  Lake  academy, 
afterward  becoming  a  lawyer. 

Among  college  professors  who  have  died  the  longest  record  is  left  by 
AsAHEL  Clark  Kendrick,  who  died  in  Rochester  Oct.  21. 

He  was  bom  in  Poultney,  Vt.,  Dec.  7, 1809,  was  graduated  at  Hamil- 
ton college  in  1831,  and  became  a  tutor  and  afterwards  professor  of 
Greek  in  the  institution  at  Hamilton  which  is  now  Madison  university.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  in  1850,  he  was  made 
professor  of  Greek  there,  and  he  held  the  chair  continuously  till  his 
retirement  in  1888.  In  1865-8  he  also  filled  the  professorship  of  Hebrew 
and  New  Testament  interpretation  in  the  Rochester  theological  seminary. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  committee  for  revision  of  the  New 
Testament  in  1872,  and  he  rarely  missed  a  meeting  of  the  committee  till 
the  work  was  completed,  in  1880.  When  Dr  Howard  Crosby  was  asked 
what  member  of  the  committee  had  most  effect  on  the  revision,  he 
answered,  "  I  think,  on  the  whole,  Dr  Kendrick  most  often  determines 
the  final  form  of  our  translations."  Since  the  death  of  Prof  Felton  he 
had  been  undoubtedly  the  first  Greek  scholar  in  the  country.  He  had 
traveled  in  Europe  in  i852>54,  in  1868  and  in  1881,  and  on  the  first 
occasion  studied  at  Athens.  He  had  a  strong  and  impressive  personality, 
and  was  always  a  warm  favorite  with  the  students  because  of  his  genial 
nature  and  ready  wit  as  well  as  his  wide  scholarship. 

He  survived  his  four  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  president  of  Vassar 
coUege  in  1885-86.  He  was  also  the  last  survivor  of  the  remarkable 
&culty  that  gave  the  University  of  Rochester  such  high  prestige  while  it 
was  still  young.  Chester  Dewey,  the  eminent  naturalist,  died  in  1867 ; 
John  F.  Richardson,  discoverer  of  the  true  Roman  orthoepy,  now  adopted 
by  many  of  the  foremost  institutions,  in  1868;  Sewall  S.  Cutting,  editor 
and  rhetorician,  in  1882;  Isaac  F.  Quinby,  soldier  and  mathematician, 
in  1 891,  and  Martin  B.  Anderson,  for  35  years  president  of  the  institu- 
tion, in  1890. 

Dr  Kendrick  was  author  or  editor  of  several  Greek  text-books ;  had 
edited  Olshausen's  Commentary  an  the  New  lestament;  translated 
Hebrews^  with  notes,  for  Lange's  Commentary ;  revised,  with  notes, 
Meyci's  Commentary  on  John;  edited  Our  political  favorites  j  written  the 
life  of  Emily  C.  Judson ;  Echoes^  a  volume  of  translations  from  French 
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and  German  poets;  a  Life  of  President  Anderson^  and  the  Conflict  of 
humanity.  Besides  his  educational  work  he  had  been  treasurer  of  the 
American  congregational  union  from  1857  to  1883. 

On  Feb.  24,  Prof.  William  Channing  Russell  died  in  Yonkers  of 
paralysis.  He  was  bom  in  18 14,  and  was  graduated  from  Columbia 
college  in  1832  and  from  the  Harvard  law  school  in  1835.  After  practis- 
ing in  New  York  for  30  years  he  was  elected  professor  in  Antioch  college 
in  1865,  and  three  years  later  was  made  vice-president  of  Cornell  univer- 
sity, and  acted  as  president  for  three  years  during  the  absence  of  Pres. 
White  as  minister  to  Germany.  In  1881  he  went  to  Brown  university, 
and  retired  to  his  home  in  Yonkers. 

Another  college  professor  who  died  Oct.  4,  was  better  known  as  an 
author  than  as  an  instructor.  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen,  professor  of 
the  Germanic  languages  and  literature  in  Columbia  college,  was  born 
Sept.  23,  1848,  in  Norway,  and  was  graduated  from  the  tmiversity  in 
1868.  In  1869  he  came  to  America,  and  afler  some  editorial  work  be- 
came professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Urbana  university,  Ohio.  In  1873 
he  spent  a  year  in  Leipsic  studying  German  philosophy,  and  in  1874  was 
made  assistant  professor  of  German  at  Cornell  imiversity.  In  1880  he 
removed  to  New  York  and  devoted  himself  to  literature,  but  in  1881 
became  instructor  in  German  in  Columbia  college,  and  was  appointed 
professor  in  1883.  Among  his  best  known  works  are,  A  Norseman's 
pilgrimage^  Tales  from  two  hemispheres^  Gothe  and  Schiller^  and  Idyls  of 
Norway. 

On  Sept.  14,  in  Brooklyn,  occurred  the  death  of  Sigismund  Lasar,  for 
many  years  instructor  in  music  in  Packer  institute.  He  was  bom  in 
Hamburg,  Germany,  in  1822,  and  came  to  the  United  States  when  17 
years  old. 

On  Sept.  22,  Prof.  Ritter,  the  young  mathematician  who  was  to  have 
taken  the  place  of  Prof.  Oliver  at  Cornell  university,  died  in  New  York  city. 

On  April  19,  Austin  Abbott,  LL.D.,  dean  of  the  New  York  univer- 
sity law  school,  died  in  New  York  city.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Jacob 
Abbot  and  born  in  Boston,  Dec.  18,  1831.  He  studied  law  in  the  New 
York  university  and  was  graduated  in  185 1,  begining  practice  with  his 
elder  brother,  Benjamin  Vaughan  Abbott,  who  died  several  years  ago. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  books  and  magazine  articles,  and  began  his 
lectures  in  the  university  law  school  in  1884. 

In  far  away  Roberts  college,  Constantinople,  Charles  H.  Durfee 
died  on  Nov.  20,  aged  23.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Geneseo  normal 
and  of  Williams  college.  His  mother  was  the  widow  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  with  five  sons,  of  whom  he  was  the  eldest. 
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Among  dty  saperintendents,  the  great  loss  both  of  the  state  and  of  the 
country  is  the  death  on  Dec.  23  of  Norman  A.  Calkins,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  New  York  city.  In  him  New  York  loses  a  man  whose  name 
will  always  stand  high  upon  the  record  of  her  eminent  teachers.  He  was 
bom  in  Gainesville  in  Sept.,  1822,  began  to  teach  at  iS,  and  at  23  was 
made  principal  of  the  school  in  his  own  town,  and  afterwards  became 
town  superintendent.  In  1846  he  came  to  New  York  and  became  editor 
of  the  Student^  a  family  magazine  and  monthly  school  reader^  and  for  years 
conducted  teachers  institutes  in  New  York  and  adjoining  states.  He 
began  his  work  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  New  York  schools  in 
Jan.  1863,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  oldest  member  of  the 
staff.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  methods  and  principles  of 
education  in  the  Saturday  normal  school,  and  from  187 1  to  1873  he  was 
professor  of  methods  and  prindples  of  teaching  in  the  Saturday  sessions. 

He  was  on«  of  the  founders  of  the  National  educational  association,  of 
which  he  was  treasurer  from  1883  to  1885,  and  president  in  1886.  From 
1886  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  from  his  guardianship  of  the  funds  was  often  referred  to  as  the  watch- 
dog of  the  treasury. 

In  1861  he  published  a  volume  entitled  Primary  object  lessons^  and 
subsequently  a  Manual  of  object  teachings  both  of  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  other  languages  and  used  extensively  in  Europe.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  work  on  ear  and  voice  training  and  of  a  series  of  school 
and  family  charts. 

At  the  educational  associations,  where  he  was  so  constant  an  attendant, 
the  first  impression  that  Dr  Calkins  made  upon  strangers  was  that  of  a 
refined  gentleman.  He  was  scrupulously  neat  in  his  attire  and  appear- 
ance, always  courteous,  and  remembered  faces  well.  While  he  was  not 
given  to  taking  an  active  part  in  discussion,  his  counsel  was  sought  and 
his  judgment  followed  in  matters  of  importance. 

Two  others  of  the  corps  of  assistant  superintendents  of  that  city  have 
died  during  the  year,  Eugene  D.  Bagen  on  Feb.  27,  and  Thomas  F. 
Harrison  on  June  13 

Among  former  superintendents  Oliver  C.  Harrington  died  on  Feb. 
16  in  Utica,  He  was  bom  in  Middlesex,  Yates  county,  Mar.  28,  1847, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  but  never  practised.  In  187 1  he  was  made 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Rome,  where  he  remained  for  1 2  years.  He 
was  then  for  five  years  principal  of  the  Utica  central  school,  succeed- 
ing his  brother,  James  P.  Harrington,  of  whom  he  had  published  a 
niemoriaL 
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On  Mar.  24,  Sylvenus  A.  Ellis  died  in  Rochester.  He  was  bom  in 
T3rrone,  Steuben  county,  Oct.  28, 1829,  and  moved  afterwards  to  Bellona 
and  Nunda.  He  taught  school  to  prepare  himself  for  college,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Rochester  in  1855.  He  soon  after 
entered  the  book  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Adams  and  Ellis.  In 
1869  he  was  appointed  supenntendent  of  schools,  and  held  the  office  for 
seven  years,  being  afterwards  reappointed.  In  1876  he  assisted  in 
organizing  the  Western  New  York  institution  for  deaf  mutes,  and  was 
engaged  there  as  teacher  till  his  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
schools.  He  was  also  secretary  of  the  board  of  managers.  On  April  i, 
1892,  Mr  Ellis  resigned  the  superintendency  on  account  of  ill-health. 

In  1883  the  regents  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  and  in 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  president  of  the  State  teachers  association. 
Since  1879  he  had  been  president  of  the  Mutual  relief  society  of  Roches- 
ter, and  had  held  many  honorable  positions  in  that  city.  His  last  public 
appearance  was  at  the  public  school  reunion  in  Fitzhugh  hall,  April  1 1,, 
1895,  when  he  gave  an  address  reviewing  the  history  of  the  school  sys- 
tems of  the  state. 

On  June  18,  Henry  A.  Pratt  died  in  Gloversville.  He  was  bom  iir 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  Aug.  22,  1833,  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  West- 
field  academy,  and  was  graduated  from  Yale  imiversity  in  1858,  standing 
fourth  in  his  class.  He  taught  for  one  year  in  the  New  Haven  collegiate 
and  normal  institute,  for  another  year  as  principal  of  the  high  school  in 
Haydensville,  Mass.  and  for  two  years  as  principal  of  Watertown 
academy.  In  March,  1862,  he  entered  the  army  in  the  ist  Connecticut 
heavy  artillery,  where  he  became  first  lieutenant  and  brevet  captain.  In 
1867  he  came  to  Gloversville  to  take  charge  of  what  was  then  known  as 
the  Union  seminary,  and  in  1868  was  made  principal  of  the  Gloversville 
union  school.  In  1881  he  was  made  superintendent  of  schools,  and  held 
that  position  until  1890,  having  been  for  23  years  at  the  head  of  the 
Gloversville  public  schools. 

His  natural  modesty  was  striking.  During  his  service  in  the  army  he 
was  honored  by  a  vote  of  thanks  of  congress  and  by  an  autograph  letter 
from  General  Grant  for  his  bravery  in  following  and  capturing  the  rebel 
gunboat  Drewry.  Yet  these  facts  he  never  mentioned,  and  they  became 
known  only  as  they  were  happened  upon  in  public  records.  He  was 
retiring  and  reticent,  but  those  who  entered  the  circle  of  his  friendship 
discovered  a  warm  and  noble  heart  under  his  stem  exterior. 
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OFFICERS  OF  CONVOCATION 

The  officers  of  the  University,  ex-officio 
■ 

Anson  Judd  Upson,  Chancellor 

William  Croswell  Doane,   Vice- Chancellor 

Melvil  Dewey,  Secretary 

Convocation  council,  1896 

Sap't  Leigh  R.  Hunt,  Coming 

Prof.  C.  W.  Hargitt,  Syracuse  university 

Prof.  Percy  I.  Bugbee,  Oneonta  normal  school 

Miss  Frances  A.  Tefft,  Sandy  Hill  ynion  school 

Prin.  Edward  Hay  ward,  Lockport  high  school 


CONVOCATION  ORDINANCES 

From  revised  University  ordlmanoes 

18  Time.  The  University  convocation  of  the  state  of  New  York  shall 
be  held  annually  at  the  capitol  in  Albany  on  the  last  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  in  June. 

19  Object.  Its  object  will  be,  by  addresses,  papers,  discussions  and 
resolutions  to  ascertain  and  formulate  educational  opinion ;  to  make  such 
recommendations  as  experience  may  suggest ;  and  by  the  cooperation  of 
all  University  institutions  to  advance  higher  educational  interests. 

20  Membership.     Convocation  shall  include  as  members : 
a  The  regents  and  all  officers  of  any  University  department. 
b  All  trustees,  instructors  and  other  officers  of  institutions  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 

c  Officers  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  of  the  normal 
schools,  of  the  state  associations  of  teachers,  superintendents  and  school 
commissioners. 

d  Others  elected  by  the  regents  or  by  convocation  coimcil. 

21  Officers.  The  University  officers  shall  be  the  permanent  officers  of 
convocation. 

22  Necrology  committee.  The  chancellor  shall  annually  appoint  a 
necrology  committee  to  collect  notices  and  report  to  the  next  convoca- 
tion on  members  or  other  prominent  educators  deceased  during  the  year. 
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23  Proceedings.  The  proceedings  of  convocation,  with  the  papers 
and  discussions,  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the  regents  to 
the  legislature. 


CONVOCATION   RULES 

Eetabllshed  by  convoeatlon  ooanoil 

1  Unless  previous  notice  to  the  contrary  be  given,  all  persons  engaged 
to  present  papers  must  be  in  readiness  at  the  time  assigned  by  the  coun- 
cil,  in  default  of  which  all  remaining  papers  will  be  entitled  to  precedence. 

2  In  case  of  inability  to  be  present,  immediate  notice  should  be  given 
to  the  secretary  to  whom  the  paper  may  be  forwarded  for  use  of  con- 
vocation. 

3  The  author  of  each  paper  sbould  furnish,  in  advance,  a  brief  abstract 
for  newspaper  reports. 

4  All  papers  read  before  convocation  belong  to  its  proceedings  and 
are  to  be  handed  to  the  secretary. 

5  Papers  for  full  reading  of  which  there  may  not  be  time,  may  by  per- 
mission of  the  council  be  read  by  title  and  published  in  the  proceedings. 


ATTENDANTS 


AT 


34tti  University  Convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York 


Under  names  of  institodons  those  not  specially  designated  are  teachers  and  instructors. 


Regents  of  the  University 

I  Anson  Jndd  Upson  (Hamilton),  Chancellor;  2  William  Croswell 
Doane  (Burlington),  Vue- Chancellor ;  3  William  H.  Watson  (Brown); 
4  St  Clair  McKelway;  5  Daniel  Beach  (Alfred) ;  6  T.  Guilford  Smith 
(Rensselaer  Polytechnic);  7  Sylvester  M alone;  8  Albert  Vander  Veer 
(National  medical  college). 

University  departments 

Administrative  department.  9  Melvil  Dewey  (Amherst),  secretary; 
10  May  Seymour  (Smith),  secretary's  assistant;  11  Henry  I.  Knicker- 
bocker, ^<Mf  ^/Sfr/t/  12  Linda  D.  Puffer  (Wellesley), /n«/z>i^  clerk;  13 
Frank  T.  Boland,  head  stenographer;  14  Harriett  B.  Kennedy,  book- 
keeper; 15  Alice  C.  McCormack,  report  clerk;  16  Elizabeth  G.  Fealey^ 
charter  clerk;  17  William  L.  Widdemer,  cUrk;  18  Grace  D.  Allen,  19 
Agnes  E.  Flinn,  20  Eleanor  McKelvey,  junior  clerks;  21  James  J. 
Nolan,  mail  clerk. 


m  division.  22  Charles  F.  Wheelock  (Cornell),  head  in- 
spector; 23  Myron  T.  Scudder  (Rutgers),  24  Charles  N.  Cobb  (Syra- 
cuse), 25  Arthur  G.  Clement  (Rochester),  inspectors;  26  Richard  Jones 
(Heidelberg),  inspector  of  literature;  27  J.  H.  Gibson,  inspector  of  ap- 
paratus. 

Examination  department  28  James  Russell  Parsons  jr  (Trinity), 
director;  29  Roland  S.  Keyser  (Syracuse),  director's  assistant ;  30  Joseph 
W.  Ellis  (Wesleyan),  31  Edward  S.  Babcock,  32  Alice  M.  Clark,  33  I. 
0.  Crissy,  34  Alice  I.  Eaton,  35  Sara  L.  Gardiner,  36  Annie  T.  Keyser, 
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37  Ella  A.  Kingsley,  38  G :  H.  Qu^y,  39  Cora  Stranahan,  40  Elizabeth 
L.  Young,  examiners ;  41  AdMe  B.  Alexander,  head  record  clerk;  42 
Katharine  L.  McDonough,  medical  record  clerk  ;  43  Isabel  Lamont,  record 
clerk;  44  Margaret  Finnerty,  45  May  A.  G.  Mullins,  46  Mary  Agnes 
O'Connor,  47  Agnes  H.  O'Neill,  48  Minnie  L.  O'Neill,  49  Julia  T. 
Ronan,  50  Veronica  Sheehan,  51  Adelaide  E.  Turner,  clerks ;  52  Minnie 
I.  Bull,  53  Henry  Hirschfeld,  54  Ella  R.  McDowell,  55  Julia  Ryan,  56 
Laura  Stephens,  57  Elizabeth  B.  Wolston,y««i^r  clerks ;  58  George  B. 
Graves,  59  Michael  J.  DriscoU, /a^^j. 

Extension  department,  including  Public  libraries  division.    60 

William  R.  Eastman  (Yale),  library  inspector;  61  Myrtilla  Avery  (Welles- 
ley),  director's  assistant;  62  Grace  L.  Betteridge,  assistant;  63  Mary 
Ellis,  cataloguer;  64  Lena  S.  Van  Derlip,  65  Lottie  A.  Wemple,  66  Helen 
A.  ScopeSy  sud-cataloguers ;  67  Eraelie  Phillips,  6S  Nellie  S.  Mesick,  junior 
clerks  ;  69  Gerald  Griffin, /<ar^^. 

State  library.  70  Stephen  B.  Griswold,  law  librarian;  71  George 
R.  Howell  (Yale),  archivist ;  72  Walter  S.  Biscoe  (Amherst),  senior 
librarian;  73  Florence  Woodworth,  director's  assistant ;  74  H.  E.  Gris- 
wold, sub-librarian  law;  75  Judson  T.  Jennings,  shelf -curator;  76 
Mary  E.  Hawley,  cataloguer;  yy  Mary  L.  SutlifF,  shelf  lister;  78 
Dora  Schlesinger,  accession  clerk;  79  Jenny  L.  Christman,  80  Charles 
A.  Flagg  (Bowdoin),  81  Isabel  E.  Lord,  assistants;  82  Oscar  F.  Treder, 
loan  clerk;  83  Minnie  Sennett,  84  Ellen  F.  Sands,  85  Fannie  M.  Wensley, 
86  Anna  B.  Sennett,  87  Martha  H.  Vane,  j«^-ra/iflr/i7^//^rjy  88  Z.  Francis 
Shafer,  89  Howard  A.  LaMoure,  90  George  T.  Waterman,  91  Grace  M. 
Frost,  92  Anna  H.  Kodgers^  junior  clerks;  93  John  McDonald,  page. 

Library  school.  94  Mary  S.  Cutler  (Mt  Holyoke),  vice-director;  95 
Etheldred  Abbot  (Vassar),  96  Ann  Seymour  Ames,- 97  Jane  Atkinson 
(Swarthmore),  98  Waller  I.  Bullock,  99  Euphemia  K.  Corwin, 
100  Jennie  D.  Fellows,  loi  Edward  S.  Frisbee  (Amherst),  102 
Cecilia  W.  Kueflfner,  103  Louise  Langworthy  (Alfred),  104  Alice 
Newman  (Wellesley),  105  Frances  J.  Olcott,  106  Nancy  M.  Pond 
(Wellesley),  107  Mary  S.  Terwilliger  (Alfred),  108  Madeleine  S.  Thomp- 
son (Cornell),  109  Elizabeth  G.  Thorne  (Vassar),  no  Lucy  D.  Waterman. 

State  museum*  m  F:J.  H.  Merrill  (Columbia)  director;  112 
Charles  H.  Peck  (Union)  state  botanist;  1 13  J.  A.  Lintner,  state  entomolo- 
gist; 1 14  J  :  M.  Clarke  (Amherst),  assistant  state  geologist. 
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INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

CoUegres  for  men 

Columbia  university.     115  Prof.  Henry  F.  Osbom  (Princeton). 

Union  university.  116  Prof.  Edward  E.  Hale  jr  (Harvard  and 
Halle),  1 17*  Prof.  James  H.  Stoller  (Union). 

Colgate  univb^ty.     118  Prof.  W:  H:  Crawshaw  (Colgate). 

Um'versity  of  Rochester.     119  Prof.  Charles  W.  Dodge  (Michigan). 

Manhattan  college.     120  Pres.  Brother  Justin  (St  John's,  Fordham). 

St  John's  college,  Brooklyn.    121  Pres.  J.  A.  Hartnett. 

Canisius  college.     122  Prof.  F.  Heiermann,  123  Prof.  J.  U.  Heinzle. 

Colleges  for  men  and  women 
Alfred  university.     124  A.  B.  Kenyon  (Alfred),  registrar. 

Cornell  university.  125  Pres.  J.  G.  Schurman  (Dalhousie),  126 
Prof.  S.  H:  Gage  (Cornell),  127  Prof  Burt  G.  Wilder  (Harvard). 

Syracuse  university.  128  Prof.  Wellesley  P.  Coddington  (Wes- 
leyan),  129  Prof.  John  R.  Commons  (Oberlin  and  Johns  Hopkins),  130 
Prof  Charles  W.  Hargitt  (Ohio  university),  131  Prof.  H.  A.  Peck  (Syra- 
cuse and  Strassburg),  132  Prof.  Ismar  J.  PeritJt  (Harvard). 

Schools  of  medicine 

Albany  medical  college.  133  Willis  G.  Tucker  (Albany  medical 
college)  registrar^  134  Prof.  S.  R.  Morrow  (Yale). 

Schools  of  law 
Albany  law  school.     135  Dean  J.  Newton  Fiero  (Union). 

Schools  of  pedagogy 

Teachers  college.  136  Prof.  John  F.  Woodhull  (Yale),  137  Emma 
G.  Sebring  (Smith). 

New  York  state  normal  college.  138  Prof.  Albert  N.  Husted, 
139  ProL  William  V.  Jones,  140  Mary  A.  McClelland,  141  Kate  Stone- 
man  (all  graduates  of  N.  Y.  S.  normal  college). 

Academies,  high  schools  and  academic  dep'ts 

Adeiphi  academy.  142  Pres.  Charles  H.  Levermore  (Yale),  143 
Prof.  William  C.  Lawton  (Harvard),  144  Prof.  F.  W.  Osbom  (Yale). 
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Albany  academy.    145  Prin.  Henry  P.  Warren  (Yale),  146  Charles 
B.  Goold  (Amherst),  147  Jared  W.  Scudder  (Rutgers). 

Albany  high  school.  148  Sup't  Charles  W.  Cole  (Hamilton),  149 
Prin.  Oscar  D.  Robinson  (Dartmouth),  150  Agnes  R.  Davison,  151 
Agnes  S.  Gavey,  152  Julia  A.  Gilbert,  153  J.  H.  Gilbert,  154  Charles 
A.  Home  (Harvard),  155  G.  E.  Oliver,  156  Austin  Sanford  (Dart- 
mouth), 157  Ellen  Sullivan  (N.  Y.S.  normal  college),  158  Ida  E.  Winne. 

Athens  union  school.     159  Prin.  W.  M.  Whitney  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college),  160  Laura  M.  Secor  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college). 

Babylon  union  school.    161  Prin.  William  H.  Lisk  (Oneonta  nor- 
mal school). 

Ballston  Springs  union  school.     162  Prin.  H.  H.  South  wick  (La- 
fayette), 163  Helena  Whalen. 

Bath-on-the-Hudson.     164  Prin.  William  H.  Good  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college). 

Buffalo  high  school.     165  Prin.  Frederick  A.  Vogt. 

Canajoharie  union  school    166  Prin.  C.  M.  Bean  (Coxnell). 

Canandaigua  academy.    167  N.  T.  Clarke,  tn/s^e. 

Canandaigua  union  school    168  Sup*t  J.  C.  Norris. 

Canastota  union  school    169  Prin.  George  H.  Ottaway  (Hamil- 
ton). 

Cape  Vincent  union  school     170  Prin.  H.  R.  Smith  (N.  Y.  8.  nor- 
mal college). 

Gary  collegiate  seminary.    171  Prin.  C.  C.  Gove  (Middlebury). 

Catskill  free  academy.     172  Sup't  Edward  L.  Stevens  (Hamilton). 

Chatham  union  school    173  Prin.  S.  McKee  Smith  (Cornell),  174 
Harriet  M.  Seymour  (Oswego  normal  school),  175  Ella  E.  Wagar. 

Christian  Brothers  academy.  176  Bro.  laton^mt,  principal,  177 
Bro.  A.  Patrick. 

Clinton  high  school  178  Prin.  Percy  L.  Wight  (Hamilton),  179 
Thomas  E.  Dempsey,  regents  examiner, 

Corinth  union  school  180  Prin.  A.  M.  HoUister  (Hamilton),  181 
Sarah  E.  Hawley  (Cornell). 

Coming  free  academy.    182  Sup't  Leigh  R.  Hunt  (Hamilton). 

Coxsackie  union  school    183  Prin.  George  W.  Fairgrieve  (Union). 
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Dolgerille  union  school.    184  Prin.  James  Eggenberger  {SmisB 
normal  training  school  for  secondary  teachers),   185  R.  Ruedemann 

(Jena). 

Dunkirk  high  school.     186  Prin.  J.  Edman  Massee  (Hamilton). 

Ellenyille  union  school.    187  Prin.  John  W.  Chandler. 

Far  Rockaway  union  school.    188  Pnn.  S.  J.  Ellsworth  (Cor- 
nell). 

Fonda  union  school     189  Prin.  Charles  A.  Coons. 

Fort  Edward  collegiate  institute.  190  Prin.  Joseph  E.  King 
(Wesleyan),  191  Mrs  Josephine  M.  King,  associate  principal. 

Glens  Falls  academy.    192  Prin.  D.  C.  Fan  (Williams). 

Glens  Falls  union  school.  193  Sup't  Sherman  Williams  (N.  Y.  S. 
normal  college). 

GloversTllle  high  school.    194  Sup't  James  A.  Estee  (Alfred). 

Hamilton  high  school.  195  Prin.  Charles  H.  Van  Tuyl  (Cortland 
normal  school). 

Honeoye  Falls  union  school.  196  Myrtis  Wellman  (Geneseo  nor- 
mal school). 

Hoosick  Falls  union  school.    197  Sup't  H.  H.  Snell  (Alfred). 

Hudson  high  school.    198  Sup't  J.  Mace  Smith,  199  Prin.  F.  J. 

Sagendorph  (Rutgers). 

Hudson  river  institute.  200  Prin.  A.  H.  Flack  (Boston),  201  A. 
Lincoln  Travis  (Syracuse). 

Uion  union  school.    202  Prin.  Judson  I.  Wood  (Brown). 

Islip  union  school.  203  Prin.  Matthew  I.  Hunt  (Oswego  normal 
school). 

Lansingburg  academy.    204  Prin.  C.  T.  R.  Smith  (Williams). 

La'  Salle  institute  (Troy).  205  Bro.  Edward  (St  Joseph's  normal 
^x^ooY) yfrincipaly  206  Bro.  Anesius  (St  Joseph's  normal  school). 

Liberty  union  school.  207  Prin.  Flom  Johnson  (Geneseo  normal 
school). 

Liftlffalls  union  school.      208   Prin.  Marcellus  Oakey  (Rutgers). 

Lowville  academy.  209  Prin.^eUcty  W:  H.  Perry  (Syracuse),  210 
Caroline  M.  Dithridge  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college), /r^f^^^/r^/x,  2n  Josephine 
M.  Taylor. 
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Mt  Morris  union  school.     212  Prin.  S.  G.  Harris  (Syracuse). 

Mineville  union  school.  213  Prin.  Christopher  Keller  (N.  Y.  S. 
normal  college). 

Nazareth  academy.    214  Prin.  James  P.  Kieman. 

Ogdensburg  free  academy.    2x5  Prin.  Fred  Van  Dusen  (Union). 

Oneonta  union  school.  216  Sup't  W.  C.  Franklin  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college),  217  Prin,  A.  W.  Abrams  (Cornell). 

Oriskany  union  school.  218  Prin.  R.  W.  Hufman  (Cortland  nor- 
mal school). 

Oriskany  Falls  union  school.    219  Prin.  T.  C.  Gifford  (Hamilton). 

Owego  free  academy.     220  Prin.  Ezra  J.  Peck  (Williams). 

Oxford  academy.     221  Prin.  William  C.  Joslin  (Brown). 

Poughkeepsie  high  school.  222  Sup't  Edward  Burgess,  223  Prin. 
James  Winne  (Hamilton),  224  Louisa  H.  Vincent  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college). 

Rochester  free  academy.  225  Prin.  John  G.  Allen  (Oswego  nor- 
mal school). 

St  Bernard's  academy  (Cohoes).  226  Sister  Clara,  227  Sister 
Pauline. 

fl 

St  John's  academic  school  (Greenbush).  228  Sister  M.  Cephas, 
229  Sister  Mary  Dolores,  230  Sister  M.  Gertrude. 

St  Johnsville  union  school.  231  Prin.  F.  Yale  Adams  (St  Law- 
rence). 

St  Joseph's  academy  (Albany).     232  Bro.  A.  Thomas,  principal^ 

St  Peter's  academy  (Troy).  233  Sister  M.  Odilia,  principal^  234 
Sister  M.  Philomena. 

Sandy  Hill  union  school.    235  Prin.  Frances  A.  Tef!t. 

Saratoga  Springs  union  school.  236  Sup't  Thomas  R. .  Kneil 
(Wesleyan),  237  Prin.  W.  S.  Knowlson  (Hamilton). 

Schoharie  union  schooL    238  Prin.  Solomon  Sias  (Wesleyan). 

Stillwater  union  school.  239  Prin.  Willis  U.  Hinman  (N.  Y.  S. 
normal  school,  Brockport). 

Temple  Grove  seminary   (Saratoga  Springs).    240   Prin.    Chas. 

F.  Dowd. 

Tivoli-union  school.     241  Prin.  Frank  O.  Green. 
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Troy  high  school.     242  Prin.  Henry  L.  Taylor  (Syracuse). 

Ulster  academy  (Rondout).  243  Prin.  William  E.  Bunten  (Dart- 
mouth). 

University  preparatory  school  (Ithaca).  244  Helen  M.  Knox 
(Cornell),  preceptress. 

Van  Etten  union  school.    245  Prin.  George  T.  Miller. 

Waterford  union  school.  246  Sup't  Alexander  Falconer,  247  Mrs 
E.  P.  Hiller,   248  Anna  R  Mooney  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college). 

Watertown  high  school.    249  Prin.  Eugene  W.  Lyttle  (Hamilton). 

Waverly  high  school.    250  Prin.  P.  M.  Hull  (Hamilton). 

Windsor  union  school.     251  Prin.  W.  S.  Murray  (Syracuse). 

Libraries,  museums,  etc. 

James  Prendergast  free  library  (Jamestown).  252  Mary  Em9- 
gcne  Hazeltine  (Wellcsley),  librarian, 

INSTITUTIONS  OVTSIDE  THE  UNITEBSITT 

Universities  and  colleges 

Rutgers  college.     253  Maurice  E.  Viele,  trustee. 

Stevens  institute  of  technology .  254  F.  L.  Sevenoak  (Princeton), 
Mssistant  principal, 

Swarthmore  college.    255  Pres.  Charles  De  Garmo  (Halle). 

State  departments  of  public  instruction 

Massachusetts  state  board  of  education.  256  Sec.  Frank  A. 
Hill  (Bowdoin). 

New  York  state  department  of  public  instruction.  257  Sup't 
Charles  R.  Skinner,  258  Thomas  E.  Finegan  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  col" 
\tg^y  examination  clerk ;  259  C.  W.  Halliday,  260  J.  H.  Mann,  261  A. 
C.  Hill  (Colgate),  «ftf«r/«^ryy  262  Leon  O.  Wiswell,  librarian;  263  A. 
M.  Wright  (Hamilton),  264  A.  Edson  Hall,  265  William  J.  Barr  (Oswego 
normal  school),  assistants;  266  Welland  Hendrick  (Colgate),  267  A.  C. 
McLachlan  (Hamilton),  268  P.  I.  Bugbee  (St  Lawrence),  institute  con- 
ductars. 

Ontario  department  of  education.  269  William  Houston  (To- 
ronto), director  of  tecuhers  institutes. 
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Normal  schools 

New  Hampshire  normal  school  (Plymouth).     270  Prin.  C.  C. 
Rounds. 

New  Paltz.     271  Prof.  Walter  S.  Lattimer  (Colgate). 

Oswego.     272  Prof.  Charles  B.  Scott  (Rutgers). 

Academies,  high  schools  and  academic  dep'ts 

Athens  union  school,  no.  z.  273  Prin.  Orin  Q.  Flint  (N.  Y.  S. 
normal  college). 

dordentown  military  institute  (N.  J.).    274  Prof.  H.  B.  Tilbury 

(Syracuse). 

Dickinson  seminary  (Pa.).    275  W.  J.  Douglass  (Middlebury). 

Philadelphia  girls'  high  school.  276  Pnn.  John  G.  Wight  (Bow- 
doin).' 

Veltin  school  (New  York).    277  Elizabeth  R.  Hoy  (Vassar). 

Elementary  schools 

Albany  public  schools.  278  Prin.  J.  L.  Bothwell  (Union),  279 
Prin.  Levi  Cass  (N.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  280  Prin.  Ernest  A.  Corbin 
(Union),  281  Prin.  Thomas  S.  O'Brien,  282  Prin.  Jennie  A.  Utter  (N. 
Y.  S.  normal  college),  283  N.  M.  Chapin,  284  Ellen  A.  Fealey;  285  Fran- 
ces A.  Gilbomei  286  Katherine  G.  McKieman. 

Amsterdam  grammar  school.    287  Prin.  James  Baird  (Amherst). 

Chatham  center  public  schools.  288  Prin.  Benjamin  I.  Morey 
(N.  Y.  S.  normal  college). 

Ilion.     289  Ellis  D.  Elwood,  school  commissiofur. 

Park  Rapids  (Minn.)  290  Sup't  F.  M.  Westfall  (N.  Y.  S.  normal 
college). 

Libraries,  museums,  etc. 

Buffalo  library.    291  Sup't  J.  N.  Larned. 
Dayton  (O.)  public  library.  292  Electra  C.  Doren, 
Gloversville  free  library.    293  A.  L.  Peck  (Vienna),  librarian. 
Providence  (R.  I.)  public  library.  294  W:  E.  Foster,  librarian. 
School  of  expression  (Boston).  295  Prin.  S.  S.  Curry  (Boston). 
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Not  officially  connected  with  educational  institutions. 

296  J.  S.  Adams,  (Ohio  university),  Albany. 

297  Mrs  C.  R.  Allen,  Albany. 

298  Lillian  M.  Avann,  Albany. 

299  Douglas  Ayres,  M.  D.,  Fort  Plain. 

300  George  A.  Bacon  (Brown),  Boston. 

301  E.  Bancroft,  Albany. 

302  J.  F.  Bancroft,  Albany. 

303  C:  W:  Bardeen  (Yale),  editor  School  bulletin^  Syracuse. 

304  Frank  D.  Beattys  (Wesleyan),  New  York. 

305  Emma  B.  Belser,  Albany. 

306  Ellen  Biscoe,  Albany. 

307  L.  W.  Bishop,  Portageville. 

308  Mary  E.  Case,  West  Simsbury,  Conn. 

309  Elizabeth  L.  Chamberlain,  Albany. 

310  George  G.  Champlin  (Alfred),  Albany. 

311  H.  W.  Childs,  Syracuse. 

312  John  I.  Clark,  director  Prangs  art  classes,  Boston. 

313  Mrs  M.  A.  Clayton,  Albany. 

314  Osmyn  P.  Conant  (Dartmouth),  New  York. 

315  C.  E.  Congdon,  Fort  Plain. 

316  Mrs  Henry  T.  Converse,  Albany. 

317  Louise  Crissy,  Albany. 

318  Vivien  Crissy,  Albany. 

319  £.  L.  Cummings,  Springfield,  Mass. 

320  Mrs  Elizabeth  Cutler,  Albany. 

321  Edward  S.  Davis,  Albany. 

322  Wfllis  E.  Diefendorf,  Fort  Plain. 

323  Louise  W.  Dodge,  Rochester. 

324  Rev.  J.  F.  Donahoe,  Salem. 

325  Mrs  Joseph  W.  Ellis,  Albany. 

326  Mrs  James  A.  Estee  (Alfred),  Gloversville. 

327  Orville  D.  Estee,  Gloversville. 

328  J.  R.  Fairchild,  New  York. 

329  James  O.  Fanning,  Albany. 

330  Mrs  G.  E.  Farrar,  Warrensbiu-g. 

331  F.  L.'Fearey,  Newark,  N.  J. 

332  Geo.  Fenton,  Broadalbin. 

333  Harlan  P.  French  (Amherst),  Albany. 
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Susanna  F.  Gage  (Cornell),  Ithaca. 

G.  W.  Gilchrist,  East  Meredith. 

Estelle  Haight,  Albany. 

Elizabeth  Harvey,  S.  Addison. 

Mrs  G.  J.  Hatt,  Albany. 

Frederick  C.  Hodgdon,  New  York. 

Jerome  C,  Hosmer,  Gloversville. 

Mrs  William  Houston,  Toronto. 

Mabel  E.  Rusted,  Albany. 

L,  C.  Judd,  Syracuse. 

J.  E.  Kelley,  Glens  Falls. 

Mrs  F.  W.  Kennedy,  Albany. 

T.  H.  Kimpton  (Wesleyan),  Boston. 

Fay  E.  Kutscher,  Gloversville. 

W.  J.  Lambom,  Albany. 

Thos.  F.  Lawrence. 

Georgie  Lawson,  Brooklyn. 

Sister  M.  Neri,  Greenbush. 

James  R.  McDonald  (Williams),  Townsend  Harbor,  Mass. 

Malcolm  Mac  Vicar  (Rochester),  New  York. 

Mrs  M.  Mac  Vicar,  New  York. 

Sister  Margaret  Mary,  Greenbush. 

Sister  Mary  Clare,  Greenbush. 

Miss  Match ett,  Brooklyn. 

A.  G.  Merriam,  Springtield,  Mass. 
Larissa  C.  Merrifield,  East  Albany. 
Winifred  Edgerton  Merrill  (Wellesley),  Albany. 
Mrs  E.  M.  Millard,  Albany. 

B.  G.  Myers,  Albany. 
Lotta  Wright  Myers,  Albany. 
Rev.  J.  G.  Newson,  Canajoharie. 
Henry  H.  Noble,  Essex. 

Mrs  Henry  F.  Osbom,  New  York, 
Mrs  J.  R.  Parsons  jr,  Albany. 
Leonard  A.  Peck,  Gloversville. 
A.  D.  Perkins  (Cornell),  Syracuse. 
Albert  J.  Potter  (Michigan),  New  York. 
M.  A.  Pultz,  Albany. 
Charies  H.  F.  Reilly,  Albany. 
Mrs  M.  T.  Reynolds,  SchenecUdy. 
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374  J.  F.  Rich  (Wesleyan),  Batavia. 

375  £leaiior  Rogan,  West  Troy. 

376  Elizabeth  R.  Rogan,  West  Troy. 

377  J.  M.  W.  Scott  (Cornell),  Albany. 

378  A.  C.  Smith,  Boston. 

379  Grace  E.  Smith  (Syracuse),  Albany. 

380  Lucy  E.  Smith  (N*.  Y.  S.  normal  college),  Albany. 

381  Mrs  S.  McKee  Smith,  Chatham. 

382  Mrs  T.  Guilford  Smith,  Buffalo. 

383  Rev.  William  C.  Smith,  Albany. 

384  Bertha  F.  Strong. 

385  John  L.  Sweeney  (Union),  Cassville. 

386  Mary  A.  Towle  (Middlebury),  Jamestown. 

387  Edward  E.  Tredway,  Gloversville. 

388  Clarence  Valentine,  Albany. 

389  Mrs  Clarence  Valentine,  Albany. 

390  Mrs  William  Valentine,  Albany. 

391  F.  A.  Van  Santford,  Albany. 

392  R.  J.  Waddell,  Ottawa,  Kan. 

393  Henrietta  F.  Wanzcr  (Swarthmore),  Hurstville. 

394  William  H  Wanzer  (Swarthmore),  Hurstville. 

395  R.  Halsted  Ward  (Williams),  Tiroy. 

396  K.  N.  Washburn,  Springfield,  Mass. 

397  Mrs.  B.  G.  Wilder,  Ithaca^ 

398  T.  K.  Wright  (Middlebury),  Elbridge. 
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AUPHABETIC   INDEX 


Numbers 

A.  Patrick,  Brother  177 
A.  Thomas,  Brother  232 
Abbot,  Etheldred  95 
Abrams,  A.  W.  217 
Adams,  J.  S.  296 
Adams,  F.  Yale  231 
Alexander,  AdHe  B.  41 
Allen,  Mrs  C.  R.  297 
Allen,  Grace  D.  18 
Allen,  John  G.  225 
Ames,  Ann  Seymom'96 
Anesius,  Brother  206 
Atkinson,  Jane  97 
Avann,  Lillian  M.  298 
Avery,  Myrtilla  61 
Ayres,  Douglas  299 

Babcock,  Edward  S.  31 
Bacon,  George  A.  300 
Baird,  James  287 
Bancroft,  E.  30  x 
Bancroft,  J.  F.  302 
Bardeen,  C  :  W :  303 
Barr,  William  J.  265 
Beach,  Daniel  5 
Bean,  C.  M.  166 
Beattys,  Frank  D.  304 
Belser,  Emma  B.  305 
Betteridge,  Grace  L.  62 
Biscoe,  Ellen  306 
Biscoe,  Walter  S.  72 
Bishop,  L.  W.  307 
Boland,  Frank  T.  13 
Bothwell,  J.  L.  278 
Bugbee,  P.  I.  268 
Bull,  Minnie  I.  52 
Bullock,  Waller  I.  98 
Bunten,  William  E.  243 
Burgess,  Edward  222 


refer  to  the  preceding  classed  list 

Case,  Mary  E.  308 
Cass,  Levi  279 

Chamberlain,  Elizabeth  L.  309 
Champlin,  George  G.  310 
Chandler,  John  W.  187 
Chapin,  N.  M.  283 
Childs,  H.  W.  311 
Christman,  Jenny  L.  79 
Clara,  Sister  226 
Clark,  Alice  M.  32 
Clark,  John  I.  312 
Clarke,  J :  M.  114 
Clarke,  N.  T.  167 
Clayton,  Mrs  M.  A.  313 
Clement,  Arthur  G.  25 
Cobb,  Charles  N.  24 
Coddington,  Wellesley  P.  128 
Cole,  Charles  W.  148 
Commons,  John  R.  129 
Conant,  Osmyn  P,  314 
Congdon,  C.  E.  315 
Converse,  Mrs  Henry  1*.  316 
Coons,  Charles  A.  189 
Corbin,  Ernest  A.  280 
Corwin,  Euphemia  K.  99 
Crawshaw,  W :  H :  118 
Crissy,  I.  O.  33 
Crissy,  Louise  317 
Crissy,  Vivien  318 
Cummings,  E.  L.  319 
Curry,  S.  S.  295 
Cutler,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  320 
Cutler,  Mary  S.  94 

Davis,  Edward  S.  321 
Davison,  Agnes  R.  150 
De  Garmo,  Charles  255 
Dempsey,  Thos.  E.  179 
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Dewey,  Mdvil  9 
Diefendorf,  Willis  E.  322 
Dithridge,  Caroline  M.  210 
Doane,  WilUam  Croswell  2 
Dodge,  Charles  W.  119 
Dodge,  Louise  Wolcott  323 
Donahoe,  Rev.  J.  F.  324 
Doren,  Elect ra  C.  292 
Douglass,  W.  J.  275 
Dowd,  Charles  F.  240 
Driscoll,  Michael  J.  59 

Eastman,  William  R.  60 
Eaton,  Alice  I.  34 
Edward,  Brother  205 
Eggenberger,  James  184 
Ellis,  Joseph  W.  30 
EUis,  Mrs  J.  W.  325 
Ellis,  Mary  63 
Ellsworth,  a  J.  188 
Elwood,  Ellis  D.  289 
Estee,  James  A.  194 
Estee,  Mrs  James  A.  326 
Estee,  Orville  D.  327 

Fairchild,  J.  R.  323 

Fairgrievc,  George  W:  183 
Falconer,  Alexander  246 
Fanning,  James  O.  329 
Fair,  D.  C.  192 
Farrar,  Mrs  G,  E.  330 
Fealey,  Elizabeth  G.  16 
Fealey,  Ellen  A.  284 
Fearey,  F.  T.  331 
Fellows,  Jennie  D.  100 
Fenton,  George  332 
Fiero,  J.  Newton  135 
Finegan,  Thomas  E.  258 
Finncrty,  Margaret  44 
Flack,  A.  H.  200 
Flagg,  Charles  A.  80 


Flinn,  Agnes  E.  19 
Flint,  Orin  Q.  273 
Foster,  W:  E.  294 
Franklin,  W.  C.  216 
French,  Harlan  P.  333 
Frisbee,  Edward  S.  loi 
Frost,  Grace  M.  91 

Gage,  S.  H.  126 
Gage,  Susanna  Phelps  334 
Gardiner,  Sara  L.  35 
Gavey,  Agnes  S.  151 
Gibson,  J.  H.  27 
Gifford,T.  C.  219 
Gilbert,  J.  H.  153 
Gilbert,  Julia  A.  152 
Gilbome,  Frances  A.  285 
Gilchrist,  G.  W.  335 
Good,  William  H.  164 
Goold,  Charles  B.  146 
Gove,  Rev.  C.  C.  171 
Graves,  George  B.  58 
Green,  Frank  O.  241 
Griffin,  Gerald  69 
Griswold,  H.  E.  74 
Griswold,  Stephen  B.  70 

Haight,  Estelle  336 
Hale,  Edward  E.  jr  116 
Hall,  A.  Edson  264 
Halliday,  C.  W.  259 
Hargitt,  Charles  W.  130 
Harris,  S.  G.  212 
Hartnett,  J.  A.  121 
Harvey,  Elizabeth  337 
Hatt,  Mrs  G.  J.  338 
Hawley,  Mary  E.  76 
Hawley,  Sarah  E.  181 
Hazeltine,  Mary  Emogene  252 
Heiermann,  Rev.  F.  122 
Heinzle,  Rev.  J.  U.  123 
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Hendrick,  Welland  266 
Hill,  A.  C.  261 
Hill,  Frank  A.  256 
Hiller,  Mrs  E.  P.  247 
Hinman,  Willis  U.  239 
Hirschfeld,  Henry  53 
Hodgdon,  Frederick  C.  339 
Hollister,  A.  M.  180 
Home,  Charles  A.  154 
Hosmer,  Jerome  C.  340 
Houston,  William  269 
Houston,  Mrs  William  341 
Howell,  George  R.  71 
Hoy,  Elizabeth  R.  277 
Hufinan,  R.  W.  218 
Hull,  P.  M.  250 
Hunt,  Leigh  R.  182 
Hunt,  Matthew  I.  203 
Husted,  Albert  N.  138 
Husted,  Mabel  E.  342 

Jennings,  Judson  T.  75 
Johnson,  Flom  207 
Jones,  Richard  26 
Jones,  William  V.  139 
Joslin,  William  C.  221 
Judd,  L.  C.  343 
Justin,  Brother  120 

Keller,  Christopher  213 
Kelley,  J.  E.  344 
Kennedy,  Mrs  F.  W.  345 
Kennedy,  Harriett  B.  14 
Kenyon,  A.  B.  124 
Keyser,  Annie  T.  36 
Keyser,  Roland  S.  29 
Kieman,  James  P.  214 
Kimpton,  T.  H.  346 
King,  Joseph  E.  190 
King,  Mrs  Josephine  M.  191 


Kingsley,  Ella  A.  37 
Kneil,  Thomas  R.  236 
Knickerbocker,  Henry  I.  1 1 
Knowlson,  W.  S.  237 
Knox,  Helen  M.  244 
Kuefl&ier,  Cecilia  W.  loz 
Kutscher,  Fay  E.  347 

Lambom,  W.  J.  348 
Lamont,  Isabel  43 
LaMoure,  Howard  A.  89- 
Langworthy,  Louise  103 
Lamed,  J.  N.  291 
Lattimer,  Walter  S.  271 
Lawrence,  Thomas  F.  34^ 
Lawson,  Georgie  350 
Lawton,  William  C.  143 
Leontine,  Brother  176. 
Levermore,  Charles  H.  142 
Lintner,  J.  A.  113 
Lisk,  William  H.  161 
Lord,  Isabel  E.  81 
Lyttle,  Eugene  W.  249. 

M.  Cephas,  Sister  228 
M.  Gertrude,  Sister  230 
M.  Neri,  Sister  351 
M.  Odilia,  Sister  233. 
M.  Philomena,  Sister  234 
McClelland,  Mary  A.  140 
McCormack,  Alice  C.  15 
McDonald,  James  R.  352 
McDonald,  John  93 
McDonough,  Katharine  L.  4Z 
McDowell,  Ella  R.  54 
McKelvey,  Eleanor  20 
McKelway,  St  Clair  4 
"McKieman,  Katherine  G.  286 

■ 

McLachlan,  A.  C.  267 
Mac  Vicar,  Malcolm  353 
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MacVicar,  Mrs  M.  354 
Malone,  Sylvester  7 
ManDy  J.  H.  260 
Margaret  Mary,  Sister  355 
Mary  Clare,  Sister  356 
Maiy  Dolores,  Sister  229 
Massee,  J.  Edman  186 
Matchett,  Miss  357 
Merriam,  A.  G,  358 
Merrifield,  Larissa  C.  359 
Merrill,  F:  J.  H.  n  i 
Merrill,  Winifred  Edgerton  360 
Mesick,  Nellie  S.  6S 
MiUard,  Mrs  E.  M.  361 
Miller,  George  T.  245 
Mooney,  Anna  R.  248 
Morey,  Benjamin  I.  288 
Morrow,  S.  R.  134 
Mullins,  May  A.  G.  45 
Murray,  W.  S.  251 
Myers,  iB.  G.  362 
Myers,  Lotta  Wright  363 

Newman,  Alice  104 
Newson,  J.  G.  364 
Noble,  Henry  H.  365 
Nolan,  James  J.  21 
Norris,  J.  C.  168 

Oakey,  Marcellus  208 
O'Brien,  Thomas  S.  281 
O'Connor,  Mary  Agnes  46 
Olcott,  Frances  J.  105 
Oliver,  G:  E.  155 
O'Neill,  Agnes  H.  47 
O'Neill,  Minnie  L.  48 
Osbom,  F.  W.  144 
Osbom,  Henry  F.  115 
Osbom,  Mrs  Henry  F.  366 
Ottaway,  George  H.  169 


ParsonSy  James  Russell,  jr  28 
Parsons,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  jr  367 
Pauline,  Sister  227 
Peck,  A.  L:  293 
Peck,  Charles  H.  112 
Peck,  Ezra  J.  220 
Peck,  H.  A.  131 
Peck,  Leonard  A.  368 
Peritz,  Ismar  J.  132 
Perkins,  A.  D.  369 
Perry,  W:  H.  209 
Phillips,  Emelie  67 
Pond,  Nancy  M.  106 
Potter,  Albert  J.  370 
Puffer,  Linda  D.  12 
Pultz,  M.  A.  371 

Quay,  G :  H,  38 

Reilly,  Charles  H.  F.  372 
Reynolds,  Mrs  M.  T.  373 
Rich,  J.  F.  374 
Robinson,  Oscar  D.  149 
Rodgers,  Anna  H.  92 
Rogan,  Eleanor  375 
Rogan,  Elizabeth  Robb  376 
Ronan,  Julia  T.  49 
Rounds,  C.  C.  270 
Ruedemann,  R.  185 
Ryan,  Julia  55 

Sagendorph,  F.  J.  199 

Sands,  Ellen  F.  84 
Sanford,  Austin  156 
Schlesinger,  Dora  78 
Schurman,  J.  G.  125 
Scopes,  Helen  A.  66 
Scott  Charles  B.  272 
Scott,  J.  M.  W.  377 
Scudder,  Jared  W.  147 
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Scudder,  Myron  T.  23 
Sebring,  Emma  G.  137 
Secor,  Laura  M.  160 
Sennett,  Anna  B.  86 
Sennett,  Minnie  83 
Sevenoak,  F.  L.  254 
Seymour,  Harriet  M.  174 
Seymour,  May  10 
Shafer,  Z.  Francis  88 
Sheehan,  Veronica  50 
Sias,  Solomon  238 
Skinner,  Charles  R.  257 
Smith,  A.  C.  378 
Smith,  C.  T.  R.  204 
Smith,  Grace  E.  379 
Smith,  H.  R.  170 
Smith,  J.  Mace  198 
Smith,  Lucy  E.  380 
Smith,  S.  McKee  173 
Smith,  Mrs  S.  McKee  381 
Smith,  T.  Guilford  6 
Smith,  Mrs  T.  Guilford  382 
Smith,  Rev.  William  C.  383 
Snell,  H.  H.  197 
Southwick,  H.  H.  162 
Stephens,  Laura  56 
Stevens,  Edward  L.  172 
Stoller,  James  H.  117 
Stoneman,  Kate  14.1 
Stranahan,  Cora  39 
Strong,  Bertha  Fairfax  384 
Sullivan,  Ellen  157 
Sutliff,  Mary  L.  77 
Sweeney,  John  L,  385 

Taylor,  Henry  L.  242 
Taylor,  Josephine  M.  211 
Tefft,  Frances  A.  235 
Terwilliger,  Mary  S.  107 
Thompson,  Madeleine  S.  xo8 


Thome,  Elizabeth  G.  109 
Tilbury,  H.  B.  274 
Towle,  Mary  A.  386 
Travis,  A.  Lincoln  201 
Treder,  Oscar  82 
Tredway,  Edward  Everett  387} 
Tucker,  Willis  G.  133 
Turner,  Adelaide  E.  51 

Upson,  Anson  Judd  x 
Utter,  Jennie  A.  282 

Valentine,  Clarence  388 
Valentine,  Mrs  Clarence  38^ 
Valentine,  Mrs  William  390 
Van  Derlip,  Lena  S.  64 
Vander  Veer,  Albert  8 
Van  Dusen,  Fred  215 
Vane,  Martha  H.  87 
Van  Santford,  F.  A.  391 
Van  Tuyl,  Charles  H.  195. 
Viele,  Maurice  E.  253 
Vincent,  Louisa  H.  224 
Vogt,  Frederick  A.  165 

WaddeU,  R.  J.  392 
Wagar,  Ella  E.  175 
Wanzer,  Henrietta  F.  393: 
Wanzer,  William  H.  394 
Ward,  R.  Halsted  395 
Warren,  Henry  P.  145 
Washburn,  K.  N.  396 
Waterman,  George  T.  90 
Waterman,  Lucy  D.  no 
Watson,  William  H.  3 
Wellman,  Myrtis  196 
Wemple,  Lottie  A.  65 
Wensley,  Fannie  M.  85 
Westfall,  F.  M.  290 
Whalen,  Helena  163 
Wheelock,  C :  F.  22 
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Whitney,  W.  M.  159 
Widdemer,  William  L.  17 
Wight,  John  G.  276 
Wight,  Percy  L.  178 
Wflder,  Burt  G.  127 
Wilder,  Mrs  B.  G.  397 
Williams,  Sherman  193 
Winne,  IdaE.  158 
Winne,  James  223 


Wiswell,  Leon  O.  262 
Wolston,  Elizabeth  B.  57 
Wood,  Judson  I.  202 
Woodhull,  John  F.  136 
Woodworth,  Florence  73 
Wright,  A.  M.  263 
Wright,  T.  K.  398 

Youngy  Elizabeth  L.  40 


INDEX 


Tlie  superior  figure  points  to  the  exact  place  on  the  page  in  ninths ;  e.  g.  188*  jneans 
three  ninths  of  the  way  down  page  i88.    Dates  are  printed  in  italics. 


Academic  fund,  use  for  March  examina- 
tions, i8S^. 

Adams,  F.  Y.,  on  March  examination, 
i88». 

Aim   and   method   of  science   study  in 

-  sdiools  below  the  college;  papers  and 
discussion,  46^-90. 

Allen,  J:  G.,  motion  on  conyocation  dates, 

.  9,  185*;  on  curriculum  in  secondary 
sdiodls,  44V46B;  on  Latin  and  Greek 
prose  examinations,  i93^-94^>  195^ 

American    day,    proposed    scheme    for, 

Art  exhibitions  in  libraries,  129S. 

Bardeen,  C:  W;,  report  of  necrology 

committee,  240-44. 
Biological  work  in  the  high  school;  by 

C:  W.  Dodge,  with  discussion,  46^-66^. 
Books,  Talue  of  acquaintance  with,  98^ 

100^;  discrimination  between  good  and 

bad,  iooa-28;  135^37*;  138^-39*  > 
literary  stepping  stones,  ioi*-2^; 
loans  firom  state  library,  134^. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  public  library,  124S. 

Bunten,  W:  £.,  on  March  examinations, 
9I,  i86«-87«,  i89«,  I92«;  resolution, 
l889;  on  time  of  June  examination, 
183*;  on  appropriation  for  examina- 
tions, 189^. 

Canada,  educational  system,  213&-15*. 
Chandler,  J:  W.,  on  March  examination, 

I9G^-^I>. 

Ould-stody,  importance  in  planning  cur- 
riculum, 45^46*. 


Children's  reading,  cooperation  between 
schools  and  libraries,  97^-98^;  literary 
stepping  stones,  101^2';  quality  im- 
proved by  regents  reading  courses, 
105S;  guidance  by  teachers,  iio^ii*; 
imaginative  literature,  111^-12^;  selec> 
tion  of  books,  113^ 
Clark,  J:  S.,  on  nature  study,  Sy^-^, 
Clarke,  N.  T.,  on  discrimination  in  read- 

.     ing,  i38*-39*- 

College  council,  g^. 

Committee,  on  township  system,  9*;  on 
rural  schools,  170*.  Sit  ahp  College 
council;  Convocation  council;  Necrol- 
ogy committee. 

Compulsory  school  attendance  in  Canada, 

2I5«. 

Connecticut,  rural  school  conditions,  151^; 
township  system,  156*. 

Convocation,  action,  summary  of,  8-9; 
dates,  discussion,  181^-85;  ordinances, 
245^6^;  register,  247-63;  resolutions 
on  dates,  8^,  182^,  184'';  rules,  246*; 
sessions,  summary  of,  3^. 

Convocation  council,  9^  ;    for  iSgb,  245'. 

Correlation  of  library  and  school,  papers 
and  discussion,  103-15. 

Councils,  appointment  and  tenure  of  of- 
fice, 9^. 

County  aid  to  rural  schools,  147^48^. 

Courses  of  study  in  secondary,  schools, 
overcrowding,  33''-40«;  elective  system, 

40-44. 
Culture  epochs  in  education.  Theory  of; 

by  Pres.  Charles  De  Garmo,  197-213. 
Current  topics,  reference  lists  on,  118^. 
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Curriculnms  in  secondary  schools,  by  J. 
G.  Wight,  33-40. 

Carry,  S.  S.,  Reading  and  voice  cultiva- 
tion, 21^2^. 

De  Qarmo,  Pres.  Charles,  Theory  of 
culture  epochs  in  education,  197-213; 
on  New  York  educational  system,  235^ 

36*. 

Dewey,  Sec.  Melvil,  on  convocation  dates, 
181^-82^;  on  evening  examinations, 
192S;  on  evening  examinations  in 
March,  196* ;  on  date  of  June  examina- 
tion, 185B ;  on  examinations  for  gradu- 
ating class,  186*^ ;  on  Latin  and  Greek 
prose  examinations,  193';  on  March 
examinations,  185-^7;  on  use  of  aca- 
demic fund  for  March  examination,  188*; 
question  on  apportionment  of  academic 
fund,  190^;  question  on  number  of  ex- 
aminations, 190*;  on  inspection  of 
schools,  237^39^;  on  mushroom  charts, 
i8o*;  on  New  York's  library  leader- 
ship, 131^35^;  on  photographs  for 
schools,  i8o''-8ii ;  on  twenty-four  hour 
notation,    170^;    on   voice  cultivation, 

3i®-32». 
District   supervision    in    Massachusetts, 

226''-27«. 

Dodge,  C:  W.,  Biological  work  in  the 
high  school,  44^-62^. 

Dowd,  C:  W.,  Twenty-four  hour  dial  and 
the  one  American  day,  170-79. 

Draper,  Pres.  A.  S.,  on  New  York  educa- 
tional system,  16^. 

Eastman,  W:  R.,  on  libraries  under  Uni- 
versity supervision,  90*. 

Eaton,  Sup%  on  township  system  in 
Massachusetts,  157®. 

Education,  Chanc.  Upson  on  progress 
in,  1 18-138  •  growth  of  missionary 
spirit,  92^52;  Theory  of  culture 
epochs  in,  by  Pres.  Charles  De  Garmo, 

197-213- 

Educational  system,  in  Canada,  213^15^; 
in  Massachusetts,  225^7^;  in  New 
York,  J35«-36*. 


Electives  in  secondary  schools,  35^. 
Ellsworth,  S.  J.,  on  March  examination^ 

191'. 
Elwood,  E.  D.,  Wherein  rural  schools 
seek    help   from     secondary   schools, 

140-52- 
Estee,  J.  A.,  Correlation  of  library  and 

school,  106-15. 
Evening  examinations,   192^;  in  March, 

196«. 
Examinations  in  Canadian  schools,  215^ 

16*^.  Ste  also  Evening  examinations;. 
June  examinations;  Latin  and  Greek 
prose  examinations;  March  examine- 
tions. 

Parr,  D.  C,  on  date  of  June  examina- 
tions, 182M3S,  I83^  1847;  motion  on 
June  examinations,  183*;  on  impropria- 
tion for  examinations,  189^ ;  on  appro- 
priations for  March  examinations,  196^  f 
on  March  examinations,  iSt^^;  resola- 
tion  on  examination  in  Nepos,  196s* 

Foster,  W:  E.,  How  to  develop  interest  in 
the  library,  1x6-26. 

Frankfort,  Herkimer  co.,  schools,  148^ 
50«. 

Oage,  S.  H:,  Physiology  in  the  schools, 
66-71 ;  on  nature  study,  89*-90». 

Gage,  Mrs  S.  P.,  on  trustees  attendance 
at  convocation,  236^. 

Glens  Falls,  literature  course  in .  sdiools^ 
1068^78. 

Gloversville  library,  cooperation  with 
schools,  1078,  in5-i5». 

Greek  and  Latin  prose  examinations,  reso- 
lution on,  9^,  195^;  discussion,  193-96^. 

Hampton    normal    institute,    Virginia, 

practical  study  of  conditions,  164S. 
Hazeltine,  M..  £.,  on  how  to  advertise 

the  library,  i26''-30*. 
Hegger  photographs,  i8o7--8ii. 
Herbartian    theories,    200^1^;     nse    of 

word  "interest,"  2io8-ii*. 
High  schools,  see  Secondary  schools. 
Hill,  F.  A.,  on  inspection  of  schools  ia 

Massachusetts,  221-29. 
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HoastOD,  William,  on  inspection  of  schools 
in  Ontario^  213-20. 

How  to  develop  interest  in  the  library ; 
with  discossion,  116-30. 

Hont,  L.  R.,  motion  on  convocation  pe- 
riod, 8^,  184"^;  on  convocation  dates, 
1S4. 

Information  desk  in  libraries,  119^23^. 

Inspection  of  schools,  232^35^ ;  in  Mass- 
achusetts, 221-29;  in  Ontario,  213, 
2168L-18I. 

Inspectors  in  Ontario,  appointment,  218^; 
fanctions,  2 1 8^20, 

Jones,  Richard,  on  good  literature,  135^ 

37«. 
Jnne  examination,  time  of,  182^3*,  184''. 

Justin,  Brother,  on  inspection  of  schools, 

Kenyon,  A.  B.,  on  March  examination, 

1908. 
^i^gi  J'  £-f  on  value  of  library  session, 

137^-38*. 

Lamed,  J.  N.,  The  mission  and  the 
missionaries  of  the  book,  90-103. 

Litin  and  Greek  prose  examinations, 
resolution    on,    9^,    195^;    discussion, 

193-96^. 
Lawton,  W:    C,  on  reading  and  voice 

cultivation,  29^31*'. 

libraries,  art  exhibitions,  129S;  cooper- 
ative work,  96^;  cooperation  with 
schools,  9  7*-988,  103-15  ;  development 
of  mterest  in,  116-30*;  development  of 
library  science,  95^-97^;  information 
desk,  ii9*-23i;  modem  library  spirit, 
955 ;  New  York  system,  131^35*;  ref- 
erence lists,  Ii83;  relation  to  educa- 
tion, 90^^103.  See  also  Books ;  Public 
libraries ;  State  library ;  Sunday  school 
libraries ;  Traveling  libraries. 

literature,  see  Books;  Libraries;  Read- 
ing. 

Literatare  inspector,  i34''-35*. 

Littlefalls  union  school,  resolution  on 
March  examination,  187S. 


Living  animals,    experimentation   upon,. 

Longfellow,  study  in  school,  114^. 

Lyttle,  E.  W.,  on  March  examination, 
1893;  on  Latin  and  Greek  prose  exam- 
inations, 193' ;  on  Nepos,  196*. 

Maine,  rural  school  conditions,  1 50^-5 1^*- 

Mann,  Horace,  work  for  Massachusetts- 
schools,  222I-24I. 

Manual  training,  Chanc.  Upson  on,  17^ 
18*. 

March  examination,  discussion  of,  185-^3;: 
resolution  on,  9I,  188®. 

Massachusetts,  percent  of  libraries  to  pop- 
ulation, 132^;  township  system,  146*^ 
157';  inspection  of  schools  in,  221-29;: 
educational  system,  225^-27®. 

Mission  and  the  missionaries  of  the  book^ 
by  J.  N,  Larned,  90-103. 

Murray,  W:  S.,  on  March  examination,. 
191'. 

Museums,  school  room,  112^. 

Mushroom  charts,  180^. 

Nature  study,  systematic  work  in  ;  by  C:. 

B.  Scott,  with  discussion,  76I-902. 
Necrology,  Abbott,  Austin,  242'';  Bagen,. 

E.  D.,  2438;  Benedict,  N.  W.,  241I;; 
Boyesen,  H.  H.,2423;  Calkins,  N.  A., 
243I;  Durfee,  C:H.,242»;  Ellis,  S.  A., 
244I;  Harrington,  O.  C,  2438;   Har- 
rison, T:   F.,  2438;  Kendrick,  A.  C.^. 
2418-.42I :  Lasar,  Sigismund,  242^;  Mc- 
Alpine,  A.  K.,  240^ ;  Peckham,  F.  L., 
240*;  Pratt,  H:  A.,  244^  ;  Ray,  C:  H:, 
241*;  Ritter,  Prof.  2427;  Russell,  Wr 

C,  24i«. 

Necrology  committee,  9' ;  report  of,  240- 

44- 

Nepos,  resolution  on  examination  in,  196^. 

New  Hampshire,  township  system,  164', 

1675-697. 
New   York,    educational    system,    Pres.. 

Draper    on,    16I;    library   leadership,. 

i3»^35'^- 
Newspapers,  J.  N.  Lamed  on,  loo*. 
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.Norris,  J.  C,  on  convocation  dates,  182^; 
motion,  8^;  on  March  examination, 
1878-^825  on  Latin  and  Greek  prose 
examinations,  1947 ;  on  Nepos,  196S. 

Oakey,  Marcellus,  suggests  supervision 
of  Sunday  school  libraries,  139*;  on 
March  examination,  1 87S; 

on  Latin  and  Greek  prose  exam- 
inations, 194^5^;  resolution  on,  9>, 

195^ 
Officers  of  convocation,  245I. 

Ontario,  inspection  of  schools,  213^,216^ 
18I;  educational  system,  213^15^;  ap- 
pointment of  inspectors,  2x8^;  func- 
tions of  inspectors,  218^-20. 

Osbom,  H.  F.,  on  science  study  in 
schools,  627-648. 

Pearson,    Karl,   on    scientific   habit    of 

thought,  47^482. 
Peck,  A.  L.,  on  correlation  of  library  and 

school,  103^. 
Pensions  for  teachers,  Chanc.  Upson  on, 

199.216. 
Photographs,  for  schools,  z8o''-^ii ;  loans 

of.  i8o>-^ii. 

Physiology  in  the  schools;  by  S.  H: 
Gage,  with  discussion,  66*-75*. 

Practical  working  of  electives  in  the  high 

school ;  by  F.  A.  Vogt,  with  discussion, 

40-46. 
Protection  of  University  institutions  from 

■unfair    competition,    regents'  duty  in, 

229-328,  2357. 
Providence  public  library,  methods,  1 18^- 

23I. 
Public  exercises,  Chanc.  Upson  on,  18^ 

I9». 

Public  instruction,  Dep't  of;  Chancellor 
Upson  on  recent  work,  Ii'-I2*;  L.  O. 
Wiswell  on  literary  work,  i39''-40*. 

Public  libraries,  number  under  University 
supervision,  90^;  papers  and  discussion, 
90''-i03.     See  also  Libraries. 

Reading  and  voice  cultivation ;  by  S.  S. 
Curry,  with  discussion,  21^338, 


Reading  habit,  value,  988-100I ;  improve- 
ment of  taste,  I0I«-28,  I10>-II*. 

Regents  examination,  see  June  examina- 
tion ;  March  examination. 

Regents  reading  courses,  A.  L.  Pedc  on, 
1055.. 

Register  of  convocation,  247-63;  classed 
list,  247-57;  alphabetic  index,  258-63. 

Resolution,  on  convocation  dates,  8^;  on 
Greek  and  lAtin  prose  examinations, 
9^>  195^)  <>n  March  examination,  9^, 
1888;  on  examination  in  Nepos,  196^; 
on  rural  schools,  8^. 

Rockwell,  Seymour,  letter  on  transporta- 
tion of  school  children,  146^. 

Rounds,  C.  C,  on  improvement  of  rural 
schools,  1618-65';  on  township  system 
in  New  Hampshire,  1675-687,  1698. 

Rural  and  secondary  schools,  Z4(>-70. 

Rural  schools,  average  attendance,  15  o>, 
i53»-542,  1697 ;  committee  on,  6*,  170*; 
condition  in  Connecticut,  151^;  condi- 
tion in  Maine,  150^-511 ;  conveyance  oi 
pupils,  145^-477 ;  county  payment  for 
conveyance  of  pupils,  1482;  county  pay- 
ment for  tuition,  1478-488 ;  decrease  in 
population  feeding,  141^-42^ ;  directors, 
1442-456;  present  disadvantages,  141^ 
42^  1528,  I541-557*  proportion  of  state 
money,  166^-671 ;  importance  of  reform. 
i567-6o»,  1618-658;  resolution  on,  8^; 
scholarships,  i6o8-6i^;  lack  of  school 
sentiment,  165^ ;  importance  of  supervi- 
sion, 152^-538 ;  practicability  of  supervi- 
sion, 1488;  traveling  lecturers,  161^  • 
advantages  of  township  system,  155^- 
59;  ward  divisions,  145^. 

Scholarships  in  rural  schools,  1 608-6 1^. 

Schools,  aid  from  secondary  to  country 
common  schools,  140-44I,  165^-66*; 
cooperation  with  libraries,  67^-988,  105— 
15.  See  also  Inspection;  Rural  schools  ; 
Secondary  schools. 

Schurman,  Pres.  J.  G.,  on  improvencient 
of  rural  schools,  159*^18  •  on  single 
time  standard,  180^ ;  on  date  of  June 
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examination,  1S4* ;  on  March  examina- 
tion, 192^32 ;  on  Greek  and  Ladn 
prose  examinations,  1957-96^. 

Sdence  study  in  secondary  schools,  papers 
and  discussion,  46-90. 

Scott,  C.  B.,  Systematic  work  in  nature 
study,  76I-845. 

Secondary  schools,  congested  courses,  by 
J.  G.  Wight,  33-40;  electives  in,  35'; 
practical  working  of  electives,  40-44; 
science  study  in,  46-90. 

Sias,  Solomon,  on  March  examination, 
iS8>. 

Smgle  time  standard,  1 75^-80^. 

Smith,  C.  T.  R.,  on  March  examination, 
189I. 

Smith,  T.  G.,  on  regents'  duties  to  Uni- 
rersity  institutions,  229-32*,  235''. 

Sonthwick,  H.  H.,  on  March  examina- 
tion, 190*;  on  Latin  and  Greek  prose 
examinations,  194^. 

State  guidance  of  reading,  131&-40. 

State  inspection  of  schools,  213-29,  232^- 

39». 
State  library,  loans  from,  134'. 

StoIIcr,  J.  H.,  on  science  study  in  schools, 
64«-^6». 

Study  dubs,  libraries  for,  130^31*. 

Sunday  school  libraries,  supervision  de- 
sirable, 139*. 

Superintendents  of  schools  in  Massachu- 
setts, 226^. 

SjTstematic  work  in  nature  study  ;  by  C. 
B.  Scott,  with  discussion,  76^-90*. 

Teachers'  pensions,  Chanc.  Upson  on, 

I9»-2l5. 

Theory  of  culture  epochs  in  education,  by 
President  Charles  De  Garmo,  197-213. 

Time  notation,  twenty-four  hour  system, 
i70-&>. 

Township  system,  advantages  of,  155^ 
$9;  committee  on,  9*,  170^;  convey- 
ance of  pupils,  i45*-477,  1482 ;  county 
payment  for  tuition,  147^48^;  directors, 
I44*-45S;  in  Connecticut,  156*;  in 
Massachusetts,  1462,  157^58^;  in  New 


Hampshire,  164'',  i67*-69'';  resolution 
on,  87;  supervision  of  schools,  148*;. 
ward  divisions,  1455, 

Traveling  libraries,  for  use  of  schools,. 
108* ;  for  study  clubs,  1308-31*. 

Tri-country  educational  council,  resolu- 
tion on  March  examination,  i88>. 

Trustees,  derelict,  2315, 

Twenty-four  hour  dial  and  the  one  Ameri- 
can day;  by  C :  F.  Dowd,  with  discus- 
sion, 170-80. 

Universal  day,  i73*-75'. 

University  convocation,  see  Convocation. 

University  institutions,  regents  duty  to 
protect,  229-328,  2357. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in- 
vestigation, 142 ;  non-political,  15S. 

Upson,  Chanc.  A.  J.,  annual  address,  10- 
21;  on  progress  in  education,  11^138; 
on  recent  work  of  department  of  public 
instruction,  Ii7-i2*;  on  investigation 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  14^;  on  public  exercises,  iS^^ 
i6>;  on  teachers'  pensions,  1 9^-21*  ;  on 
manual  training,  17^18*;  on  reading 
and  voice  cultivation,  32*-335 ;  conclud- 
ing remarks,  239^40^. 

Van  Dusen,  Fred,  on  study  clubs,  130^ 

31*- 
Vivisection,  see  Living  animals. 

Vogt,  F.  A.,  Practical  working  of  elect- 
ives in  the  high  school,  40-44. 

Voice  cultivation;  by  S.  S.  Curry,  with 
discussion,  215-335. 

Walton,  G:  A.,  on  township  system  in 
Massachusetts,  158^. 

Warren,  H:  P.,  motion  on  rural  schools, 
87,  1698-70^;  on  township  system  in 
New  Hampshire,  168^-69* ;  on  March 
examination,  191^-922. 

Watson,  Regent  W:  H:,  on  regents*  du- 
ties to  University  institutions,  235''. 

Ways  and  means  whereby  city  and  union 
school  systems  can  relieve  rural  schools ; 
by  Sherman  Williams,  152-59*. 
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Ways  and  means 
union  school  sjs- 
"ural  schools,  152- 
f  pupils  to  district, 


Winoe,  James,  on  beuetits  of  regents' 
supervision,  3j6fi-^j'', 

Wiswell,  L.  0.,  on  literary  work  of  de- 
partment of  public  instruction,  l39'-4c'. 

Wood,  J.  I.,  on  rural  schools,  i65'-^7'; 
on  examinations  for  graduating  claw, 
iS6«. 

Woodhull,  J:  F.,  on  systematic  work  in 
nature  study,  &i*-Sj*;  on  librariins' 
opportunities,  131*. 

World  day,  173*- 75'. 

Zillet  school,  theories,  200*. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SESSIONS 

Thursday,  December  26,  10.20  p.  m* 

Called  to  order  at  10.20  p.  m.  by  Pres.  A.  N.  Taylor. 

President's  address. 

Report  of  treasurer,  by  S.  D wight  Arms. 

Report  of  executive  committee,  by  Prin.  Charles  H.  Vbrrill. 

Report  of  committee  on  special  subjects,  by  George  P.  Bristol. 

Report  of  nominating  comjlkitlee,  by  Prin.  T  :  B.   Lovell. 

What  modification  of  the  Ainsworth  law  ought  this  association  to 
advocate  ? 

Prin.  Frank  S.  Thorpe,  Jamestown  high  school. 

Discussion : 

Prin.  J.  C.  NoRRis,  Canandaigua  union  school. 
Prin.  J:  G.  Allen,  Rochester  free  academy. 
A.  S.  Downing,  Dep't  of  public  instruction,  Albany. 
Prin.  C.  T.  R.  Smith,  Lansingburg  academy. 
Prin.  E.  N.  Jones,  Plattsburg  normal  school. 
Prin.  Francis  J.  Cheney,  Cortland  normal  school. 
Sup't  H:  P.  Emerson,  Baldwinsville  free  academy. 
Prin.  F.  V.  Lester,  Westport  union  school. 
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Thursday,  December  26,  2.16  p.  m. 

Appointment  of  committee  on  nominations. 

Opening  remarks  by  Pres.  A.  N.  Taylor. 

Teachers  training  classes : 

Are  the  requirements  for  admission  too  severe  ? 

Are  the  time  and  work  requirements  too  exacting  ? 

Under  the  present  requirements,  is  the  compensation  adequate  ? 

Discussion : 

Prin.  S.  DwiGHT  Arms,  Palmyra  classical  union  school. 

Prin.  L.  E.  Rowley,  Lowville  academy. 

Prin.  C :  H.  Verrill,  Delaware  literary  institute. 

A.  S.  Downing,  Dep't  of  public  instruction,  Albany. 

Prin.  J :  G.  Allen,  Rochester  free  academy. 

Prin.  Joseph  E.  King,  Fort  Edward  collegiate  institute. 

Prin.  W.  J.  Deans,  Chateaugay  union  school. 

Sup't  Sherman  Williams,  Glens  Falls  union  school. 

Com'r  Chauncey  Brainard,  Chili  Station. 

Prin.  F.  D.  BoYNTON,  Ithaca  high  school. 

Prin.  I.  H.  Russell,  Sherman  union  school. 

Prin.  J.  L.  LusK,  Union  union  school. 

Prin.  C.  R.  Stiles,  Greenport  union  school. 

Prin.  A.  W.  Abrams,  Oneonta  union  school. 

Pres.  A.  N.  Taylor,  Westfield  acad.  and  union  school. 

Motions : 

Prof.  S.  G.  Williams,  Cornell  university. 
Prin.  F.  J.  Cheney,  Cortland  normal  school. 
Prin.  F.  D.  BoYNTON,  Ithaca  high  school. 

Appointment  of  committee  on  greetings  to  grammar  schooi  principals.    ' 

Public  school  teachers. 
Resolution : 

Prin.  D.  C.  Farr,  Glens  Falls  academy. 

Best  methods  of  rhetorical  work  in  the  union  schools. 
Prin.  E.  J.  Peck,  Owego  free  academy. 
Prin.  J:  G.  Allen,  Rochester  free  academy. 
Prin.  F.  D.  BoYNTON,  Ithaca  high  school. 
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Prin.  Byron  H.  Heath,  Hamburg  union  school. 
Prin.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Oswego  normal  school. 
Prin.  Joseph  E.  King,  Fort  Edward  collegiate  inst. 
Prin.  Frank  S.  Thorpe,  Jamestown  high  school. 
Prin.  Thomas  O.  Baker,  Yonkers  high  school. 

Ought  the  normal  schools  to  maintain  academic  departments. 
Prin.  T:  B.  Lovell,  Niagara  Falls  high  school. 

Discussion : 

Prin.  T.  B«"Stowell,  Potsdam  normal  school. 
Prin.  Francis  J.  Cheney,  Cortland  normal  school. 
Recess  at  5  /.  m. 


Thursdayy  December  S6|  8  p.  m. 

The  aim  of  education. 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  state  sup't  of  public  instruction,  Albany. 


Triday,  December  27|  9.26  a.  m. 

Report  of  treasurer,  S.  Dwight  Arms,  Palmyra  classical  union  school. 
{^See  p.  280-81). 

Proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution. 

Prin.  C:  H.  Verrill,  Delaware  literary  institute. 
Prin.  D.  C.  Farr,  Glens  Falls  academy. 
Prin.  F.  D.  Boynton,  Ithaca  high  school. 

Report  of  committee  on  special  studies. 

Requested  by  Prin.  T:  B.  Lovell,  Niagara  Falls  high  school. 
Presented  by  Sec.  S.  Dwight  Arms,  Palmyra  classical  union  school. 

Report  of  committee  to  extend  greeting  to  the  grammar  school  council. 
Prin.  F.  D.  BoYNTON,  Ithaca  high  school. 

Horton  law. 
Prin.  C.  T.  R.  Smith,  Lansingburg  academy. 

Can  not  the  colleges  of  New  York  state  be  induced  to  agree  upon  uni- 
form requirements  ? 

Pres.  A.  N.  Taylor,  Westfield  union  school. 
Prin.  Marcellus  Oakey,  Littlefalls  union  school. 
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Appointment  of  committees. 

On  college  entrance  requirements. 
On  syllabus. 
On  legislation. 

Motion. 
Prin.  D.  C.  Farr,  Glens  Falls  academy. 

Ainsworth  law. 

Pres.  A.  N.  Taylor,  Westfield  union  school. 

Prin.  C.  T.  R.  Smith,  Lansingburg  academy. 

Prin.  Thomas  O.  Baker,  Yonkers  high  school. 

Prin.  J:  G.  Allen,  Rochester  free  academy. 

Hon.  D.  E.  Ainsworth,  Dep't  of  public  instruction,  Albany. 

A.  S.  Downing,  Dep't  of  public  instruction,  Albany. 

Prin.  S.  D.  Arms,  Palmyra  classical  union  school. 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany. 

Sup't  Charles  R.  Skinner,  Dep't  of  public  instruction,  Albany. 

Prin.  F.  D.  BoYNTON,  Ithaca  high  school. 

Prin.  E.  N.  Jones,  Plaitsburg  normal  school. 

Prin.  F.  J.  Cheney,  Cortland  normal  school. 

Suif't  George  Griffith,  Uuca. 

Prin.  J.  L.  LusK,  Union  union  school. 

Welland  Hendrick,  Dep't  of  pubhc  instruction. 

Prin.  J.  C.  NoRRis,  Canandaigua  union  school 

Prin.  J.  E.  King,  Fort  Edward  collegiate  inst. 

Prin.  E.  E.  ScRiBNER,  Trumansburg  union  school. 

Prin.  D.  C.  Farr,  Glens  Falls  academy. 

Ex-Prin.  H:  L.  Taylor. 

J.  C,  McLachlan,  Dep't  of  public  instruction. 

Appointment  of  committee  on  Ainsworth  law. 

Report  of  nominating  committee.  ^ 

Prin.  T:  B.  Lovell,  Niagara  Falls  high  school. 

Resolution  of  thanks  to  the  board  of  education,  superintendent  of  ed- 
ucation and  the  principal  of  the  high  school. 

Report  of  special  committee  on  Ainsworth  law. 

Prin.  D.  C.  Farr,  Glens  Falls  academy. 
A^oumedat  12.20  /.  m. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ACTION 

Committee  on  resolutions.  Thursday  morning  the  president  ap- 
pointed the  following  committee  on  resolutions:  Prin,  J.  C.  Norris, 
Canandaigua ;  Prin.  F,  S.  Thorpe,  Jamestown ;  Prin.  E.  D.  Merriman, 
Malone. 

Committee  on  nominations.  Thursday  aflemoon  the  president 
appointed  the  following  committee  on  nominations  to  report  Friday 
morning:  Prin.  Albert  Leonard,  Binghamton;  Prin.  T:  B.  Lovell, 
Niagara  Falls;  Prin.  James  Winne,  Poughkeepsie. 

Greeting  to  gjammar  school  principals.  On  recommendation 
of  the  committee,  (Prin.  F.  D.  Boynton,  Ithaca;  Prin.  J:  G.  Allen, 
Rochester ;  Prin.  A.  M.  Preston,  Attica),  appointed  on  motion  of  Prin. 
F.  D.  Boynton,  the  following  resolution  {see  p.  259)  was  adopted.  In 
response  the  grammar  school  principals  sent  the  following  greeting 
{see  p.  259)  and  acceptance. 

Public  school  teachers.     Thursday  afternoon  Prin.  D.  C.  Farr  read 

the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen 
Sup't  H:  P.  Emerson,  Buffalo ;  Prin.  O.  D.  Robinson,  Albany ;  Sup't 
A.  B.  Blodgett,  Syracuse;  Prin.  J:  G.  Allen,  Rochester;  Prin.  T.  B. 
Lovell,  Niagara  Falls,  be  appointed  by  this  association  to  attempt  to 
secure  the  necessary  legislation  by  the  incoming  legislature  to  obtain  a 
greater  uniformity  in  the  licensing  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
of  this  state. 

We  recommend  that  attention  be  given  to  the  following  points : 

1  That  there  be  established  a  fixed  standard  for  each  grade  of  licenses. 

2  That  there  be  a  board  of  examiners,  an  equal  number  of  which  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  sup't  of  public  instruction  and  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

3  That  this  board  of  examiners  hold  regular  examinations  to  which 
any  person  having  attained  a  suitable  age  and  presumably  the  requisite 
educational  attainments  shall  be  admitted. 

4  The  schools  preparing  students  for  these  examinations  except  the 
state  normal  schools,  to  be  paid  according  to  the  number  of  certificates 
earned  by  their  students. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  S.  G.  Williams,  the  resolution  was  tabled. 

Constitutional  amendment.  Friday  morning  on  motion  of  Prin. 
C:  H.  Verrill,  the  required  notice  having  been  given,  the  association 
amended  the  section  on  membership  to  read  as  follows  : 

3  Any  principal  or  ex-principal  of  a  secondary  school  may  become  a 
member  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar. 
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Horton  law^.  Friday  morning  the  association  voted  as  follows,  on 
motion  of  Prin.  C.  T.  R.  Smith : 

Resolved^  That  the  most  hearty  thanks  of  this  association  are  due  and 
are  hereby  tendered  Prin.  Lewis  H.  Clark  of  Sodus  academy  for  his 
roost  efficient  and  thoughtful  work  in  taking  the  initiative  in  regard  to 
the  Horton  law  as  to  the  amount  supplementing  the  distribution  of 
money  from  the  literature  fund. 

Voted^  That  Prin.  Clark  be  reimbursed  by  this  association  for  any 
expenses  he  may  have  incurred  in  taking  such  initiative. 

College  entrance  requirements.    On  motion  of  Prin.  Marcellus 

Oakey  Friday  morning 

« 

Votedy  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  consult  with  the 
Cornell  committee  [on  unification  of  entrance  requirements]  and  that  it 
lead  to  the  appointment  of  other  committees  from  the  universities. 

The  pr     dent  appointed  the  following :  Prin.  Albert  Leonard,  Bing- 

hamton;    Prin.  C:  W.    Evans,   Elmira;    Prin.  T:  B.   Lovell,  Niagara 

Falls. 

New  standing  committees.  On  motion  of  Prin«  E.  W.  Lyttle, 
Friday  morning 

Voted^  That  standing  committees  on  syllabus  andion  legislation  be 
also  appointed;  the  committee  on  legislation  to  watch  proposed 
measures  and  to  be  empowered  to  meet  and  get  the  sense  of  the  associ- 
ation and  to  act  promptly  in  influencing  legislation  for  right  ends  for  our 
schools. 

Pursuant  to  this  vote  the  following  committees  were  appointed : 
Syllabus  —  Prin.  F.  D.  Boynton,  Ithaca;  Prin.  E.  W.  Lyttle,  Water- 
town  ;  Prin.  F.  V.  Lester,  Westport. 

Legislation  —  Prin.  O.  D.  Robinson,  Albany;    Sup't  J.  C.  Norris, 
Canandaigua;  Prin.  J:  G.  Allen,  Rochester. 

Uniform  textbooks.  Friday  morning  on  motion  of  Prin.  D.  C.  Fan, 
it  was  unanimously 

Votedj  That  as  a  body  of  academic  principals  we  stand  opposed  to  any 
bill  providing  for  uniform  textbooks  in  New  York  state. 

Ains'worth  law.    Sec.  Arms  read  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  we  as  a  body  of  educators  pledge  our  most  earnest 
effort  to  the  support  of  all  that  is  good  and  moral  in  the  Ainsworth  law. 

VoUd^  That  the  resolution  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Friday  morning  on  motion  of  Prin.  F.  D.  Boynton,  amended  by  Prin. 

E.  N.  Jones,  it  was 

Resolvedy  That  the  matter  of  suggesting  changes  to  the  legislature  in 
the  so-called  Ainswonh  law  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  legislation 
with  power;  that  the  committee  be  requested  to  correspond  with  com- 
mittees appointed  by  other  educational  bodies. 
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On  motion  of  Prin.  F.  J.  Cheney,  it  was  also 

Resolved^  That  we,  as  a  body  of  academic  principals  of  the  Empire 
state,  wish  to  record  ourselves  as  heartily  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Ainsworth  law  looking  towards  the  teaching  of  the  effects  of  narcotics 
and  stimulants  upon  the  human  S)Stem. 

On  motion  of  institute  conductor  A.  S.  Downing  the  vote  on  Prin. 
Cheney's  motion  was  reconsidered  and  it  was 

Voted^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  draft  a  temperate 
resolution  indorsing  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  Ainsworth  law  and  at  the 
same  time  expressing  opposition  to  certain  parts  of  the  law. 

The  president  appointed  Prin.  D.  C.  Farr,  A:  S.  Downing  and  Sap't 

H:  P.  Emerson.     On  their  recommendation  it  was 

Resolved^  That  this  body  of  academic  principals  at  its  regular  holiday 
conference  desires  to  put  itself  on  record  as  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
beneficent  purposes  of  the  Ainsworth  law,  but  is  earnestly  in  favor  of 
certain  modifications  in  detail  which  shall  not  interfere  with  the  moral 
intfgrity  of  the  law. 

Officers  for  1896.  Voted^  That  the  stenographer  be  empowered  to 
cast  one  ballot  in  favor  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  nominations. 

The  vote  was  so  cast  and  the  persons  named  were  declared  elected. 

Thanks.     On  motion  of  Prin.  F.  D.  Boynion,  Friday  morning 

Resolved^  That«the  thanks  of  the  association  be  extended  to  the  board 
of  education  and  the  superintendent  of  education  and  the  principal  of 
the  high  school  for  the  use  of  this  building  for  this  meeting. 


Reports 

Thursday  a.  m. 
report  of  treasurer 

Associated  Academic  Principals 

in  account  with  S.  D.  Arms,  treasurer 

Rec'd  from   R.  S.  Keyser,  treasurer  for  1893 $169  12 

"     dues  of  1894 15500 

Total  receipts $324  12 

Paid  audits  of  1894  as  per  last  report $116  50 

i«95 
Jan,      8  Paid  Prin.  W.  N.  Wickes  for  janitor 5  00 

Mar.  16      "    Prin.  H.  W.  Callahan 30  00 

Nov.  1 1      "    Trunk  Line  ass'n 17  00 

168  50 

Balance  on  hand $^55  62 

Dated  Dec.  26,  1895  ■ 
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SUPPLEMENTARY   REPORT,   MAY    I,    1 896 

1895                Cash  Dr 

Dec.  26  To  balance  on  hand  as  per  above  report. .  $155  62 
**    27  To  rec'd  dues  of  1895 209  00 

"    27        "        from  Grammar  school  ass'n 7  00 

$37^  62 

Cash  Cr 
By  paid  bills  as  follows : 

Dec.  27  Bill  of  Pres.  Taylor $34  01 

"        Bill  of  Sec.  Arms 30  75 

«        Bill  of  Prin.  Verrill 10  76 

**        Bill  of  Prin.  Winne 2  05 

**        Bill  of  Prin.  Johnson \ 2  00 

"  28  Bill  of  Falmyra  courier 9  50 

"        Bill  of  Palmyra  dispatch 11  75 

"        Janitor  S.  H.  S 5  00 

1896 
Jan.     4  Prin.  Lewis  H.  Clark 12  00 

"     18  Sup't  J.  C.  Norris 14  38 

Apr.     4  Sup't  J.  C.  Norris 17  88 

"     17  Prin.  O.  D.  Robinson 43  64 

203  72 

May    I  Balance  on  hand $167  90 


BEPOBT  OF   fiXECVTlTE  COMMITTEE 

Prin.  Charles  H.  Verrill,  Chairman — The  executive  committee  has 
already  made  its  report,  in  the  usual  form  as  the  program  of  the  meeting, 
which  presents  not  only  definite  subjects  for  each  half  day,  but  also  a 
list  of  general  topics.  While  it  is  not  expected  that  all  these  subjects 
will  be  brought  before  the  association,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  a  selection 
satisfactory  to  the  association  will  be  made.  In  almost  every  case  these 
topics  are  placed  on  this  program  because  they  have  been  specially 
asked  for. 

I  might  refer  briefly  to  the  embarrassment  of  your  committee.  It  so 
happened  that  you  elected  a  remarkably  modest  vice-president.  I  wrote 
him  a  letter  quite  early  which  1  thought  would  set  at  rest  all  his  fears.   I 
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said  to  him,  you  are  vice-president  of  the  association  and  as  Pres.  Calla- 
han had  written  that  he  could  not  be  here,  and  has  resigned,  you  are  by 
the  constitution  just  as  much  president  of  the  association  as  if  you  had 
been  elected  president. 

I  think  some  iioo  copies  of  these  programs  have  been  sent  out,  but 
some  principals  failed  to  receive  their  copies.  Possibly  so  many  cir- 
culars that  they  consider  of  no  account  come  to  principals  that  some  of 
these  programs  have  gone  to  the  waste  basket. 

Topic  no.  I,  Labor  saving  blanks,  of  the  general  topics  will  perhaps 
need  no  discussion.  An  exhibit  is  requested.  We  should  be  glad  if  all 
who  have  any  blanks  of  this  kind  would  place  them  on  the  table,  that 
we  may  see  them.  This  includes  all  blanks  used  in  schools,  all  blanks 
which  you  may  have  gotten  up  for  special  use  in  connection  with  regents 
examinations  or  training  classes. 

The  committee  saw  fit  this  year  to  make  what  may  be  termed  a  new 
departure.  They  invited  Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  our  noble  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  to  address  us  Thursday  evening.  Last 
year,  you  will  remember,  on  the  first  evening  there  was  stronger  attraction 
for  our  members  in  the  city  than  we  could  present  here  in  this  room. 
Some  who  were  expected  to  discuss  questions  that  night  found  a  small 
audience.  This  evening,  through  the  courtesy  of  Sup't  Blodgett,  the 
address  will  be  given  in  the  city  hall. 

We  have  been  asked  to  postpone  till  afternoon  the  first  topic  on  the 
program,  *  What  modification  of  the  Ainsworth  law  ought  this  associa- 
tion to  advocate?*  The  executive  committee  are  unanimous  that  it 
is  not  best  to  postpone  it,  because  our  afternoon  has  some  topics  of  a 
good  deal  of  interest.  There  have  been  three  times  as  many  requests 
not  to  postpone  it  as  to  postpone  it,  but  the  decision  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  association.  I  am  simply  making  the  report  of  the  committee.  We 
have  learned  fi'om  experience,  that  wonderful  schoolmaster,  that  so  soon 
as  we  begin  to  make  changes  in  the  program,  there  seems  to  be  no  end 
of  changes.  With  this  brief  report  we  leave  the  program  in  the  hands  of 
the  association. 


Friday,  a.  m. 

BKPORT  OF  COMAIITTISE  ON  SPBOIAIi  SUBJBCTS 

Prof.  H.  W.  Callahan,  Kingston,  N,  Y, 

Dear  sir  :     I  have  the  honor  to  report,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Association  of 
academic  principals,  as  follows: 
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The  three  subjects  which  have  been  selected  by  your  committee  to  be 
investigated  and  reported  to  the  next  annual  meeting  are : 

The  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  study  of  geography. 

Nature  studies  in  the  elementary  school. 

The  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  first  of  these  subjects  is  Prin. 
Charles  H.  Thurber  of  Colgate  academy ;  Prof.  Albert  Leonard  of  the 
Binghamton  high  school,  and  Sup't  George  Griffith  of  Utica. 

For  the  second  subject,  the  committee  consists  of  Prin.  Frank  McMurry 
of  the  Franklin  school,  Buffalo,  Ralph  S.  Tarr,  professor  of  geology  and 
physical  geography  in  Cornell  university,  and  one  member  still  to  be 
chosen  by  them. 

Prof.  Walter  L.  Hervey,  of  the  Teachers  college.  New  York  city,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  third  subject,  and  with  him  is  associ- 
ated Prof.  Scott  of  the  Oswego  state  normal  school. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  subjects  chosen  are  those  of  vital 
importance  for  education  at  the  present  time,  and  feels,  further,  that  it 
can  congratulate,  the  association  upon  the  character  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  professed  their  willingness  to  investigate  and  report  upon  these 
subjects.    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

George  P.  Bristol 

Chairman 

Regents  Office^  Albany,  June  /j',  i8^^ 
Dear  Prof.  Bristol:     I  thoroughly  approve  of  the  report  which  you 
sent  me  and  am  glad  that  you  consented  to  do  the  work  of  preparing  it. 

Sincerely  yours 

R.  S,  Keyser 


REPOBT  OF  KOMINATINO  COMMITTED 

Prin.  T:  B.  Lovell — Heretofore  since  the  organization  of  the  princi- 
pals association  it  has  been  the  custom  to  nominate  the  person  for 
president  for  two  successive  years.  But  this  body  has  become  so  large, 
and  there  are  so  many  interests  concerned,  that  in  the  discussion  of  this 
point  by  the  committee  they  felt  that  they  would  yield  to  a  sentiment 
that  has  been  growing  for  the  last  year,  a  tendency  towards  the  custom 
of  having  the  president  preside  for  only  one  session,  and  you  will  see 
the  result  in  the  announcement  of  the  names  for  the  offices. 
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Officers:  President,  Prin.  J:  G.  Allen,  Rochester;  Vice-president, 
Prin.  F.  D.  Boynton,  Ithaca;  Secretary,  Prin.  S.  D.  Arms,  Palmyra. 

Executive  committee:  Prin,  C.  W.  Evans,  Elmira;  Prin.  L.  E. 
Rowley,  Lowville ;  Prin.  E.  D.  Merriman,  Malone. 

Principals  council:  Prin.  A.  N.  Taylor,  Westfield;  Prin.  W.  D. 
Johnson,  Cooperstown;  Prin.  E,  A.  Rhodes,  Hammondsport ;  Rev.  J: 
F.  Mullany,  Syracuse;  Prin.  Mary  E.  Catton,  Perry. 

Adopted, 


ADDRESSES,  PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 

Thursday,  December  26,  xo.20  a.  m. 

Pres.  A.  N.  Taylor  —  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  conference  :  It  is 
a  matter  of  regret  to  me,  as  it  is  also  to  you,  that  the  president  whom 
you  elected  is  not  here.  Mr  Callahan  informs  me,  however,  that  he 
hopes  to  preside  for  part  of  this  meeting.  I  had  hoped  he  would  be 
here  this  morning. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  Mr  Callahan  wrote  me  that  the  program 
and  arrangements  of  this  meeting  would  fall  upon  my  shoulders.  From 
that  time  to  the  present,  as  each  of  you  is  aware,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  correspondence,  bringing  some  work  and  much  satisfaction  and 
pleasure.  I  have  come  to  know  the  principals  of  the  state  as  never  be- 
fore. The  labor  has  been  compensated  by  the  good  cheer,  the  sympa- 
thetic spirit,  and  desire  to  cooperate  in  making  this  one  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful meetings.  The  spirit  of  education  seems  to  be  advancement,  and 
the  principals  of  this  state  desire  unity  of  plan  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  college  and  the  university,  and  to  bring  their  woik  into  closer  touch 
and  closer  articulation  with  that  of  the  common  schools  and  of  the  uni- 
versities. Evidently  this  spirit  also  prevails  at  Albany.  I  congratulate 
this  meeting  upon  the  favorable  signs  of  the  times,  and  I  thank  you  per- 
sonally for  responding  so  kindly,  cordially  and  universally  to  the  letters 
and  greeting  I  sent  out  in  October,  and  for  your  attendance  to-day  in 
such  large  numbers. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  apologize,  but  I  will  refer  to  our  letter- 
heads and  stationery  in  just  a  word.  It  is  a  matter  to  which  I  dislike  to 
refer,  but  I  find  myself  very  much  in  the  position  of  Daniel  Webster  when 
he  once  appeared  before  an  audience.  His  step  was  somewhat  broken 
and  his  thoughts  were  disconnected  and  he  was  compelled  to  ask  the  large 
audience  that  had  assembled  to  hear  him  to  excuse  him  inasmuch  as  the 
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goodness  of  his  friends  had  overcome  him.  The  kindly  spirit  of  our 
secretary  is  responsible  for  my  name  appearing  as  president.  It  was 
printed  and  brought  to  Syracuse  before  the  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee without  my  knowledge.  I  think  the  principals  understand  my 
position  in  regard  to  it  and  that  I  had  no  notion  of  usurping  the  honor  of 
president.  I  should  much  prefer  to  have  had  Mr  Callahan's  name  re- 
main president  and  mine  as  vice-president. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  misunderstanding  regarding  a  committee 
of  which  Prof.  Bristol  of  Cornell  university  was  the  chairman,  and  Mr 
Keyser  and  Mr  Downing  members,  on  a  matter  in  which  Mr  Callahan 
was  deeply  interested.  I  did  not  receive  the  report  of  last  year's  meet- 
ing till  after  I  met  the  executive  committee  in  Rochester,  about  the  first 
of  November.  As  I  had  forgotten  the  appointment  of  that  committee 
and  therefore  knew  nothing  of  its  arrangements,  the  program  does  not 
ask  for  its  report.     I  sincerely  regret  the  omission. 

I  wish  that  each  member  of  this  association  would  consider  himself  a 
committee  of  one  to  make  the  principals  of  this  state  acquainted  with 
each  other.  I  had  thought  that  I  would  appoint  a  committee  to  that 
end.  I  know  from  my  experience  as  principal  of  a  country  school  that 
great  good  comes  from  meeting  with  the  principals  of  the  city  and  larger 
village  schools.  There  are  many  principals  from  smaller  village  schools 
who  wish  to  meet  and  become  more  thoroughly  acquainted  not  only  with 
all  the  principals  of  this  state,  but  also  with  the  college  men,  the  book- 
men, the  institute  conductors,  normal  school  principals  and  professors, 
and  all  here;  and  in  order  that  the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  this  meeting 
shall  be  the  very  best,  I  would  ask  Prin.  C.  T.  R.  Smith  of  Lansingburg, 
Prin.  D.  C.  Fair  of  Glens  Falls,  Sup't  Kneill  of  Saratoga,  Prin.  C :  H. 
Vcrrill  of  Franklin  and  Prin.  T :  B.  Lovell  of  Niagara  Falls,  to  act  as 
such  committee.  I  believe  each  one  in  the  room  knows  some  one  of 
these  gentlemen,  and  I  hope  you  will  feel  free  to  come  to  them  and  ask 
for  an  introduction  to  whomsoever  you  wish  to  meet. 

I  also  shall  be  compelled  to  ask  principals  who  open  discussions  to 
confine  themselves  to  lo  minutes,  and  those  following  to  five,  unless  by 
vote  of  this  association  they  shall  be  granted  an  extension  of  time.  I 
woald  like  the  discussion  to  be  to  the  point,  and  would  like  to  have  this 
report  something  that  will  be  strong  from  an  educational  standpoint, 
somethmg  that  will  have  weight  in  educational  meetings. 

To  that  end  we  will  open  our  work  by  calling  on  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  to  outline  the  program.    See  p.  281-82. 
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WHAT     MODIFICATION      OF     THE     'AINSWORTH    LAW  ^ 
OUGHT  THIS  ASSOCIATION  TO  ADVOCATE  ? 

PRIN.   FRANK    S.    THORPE 

It  would  seem  better  to  me  to  postpone  the  di9Cussion  of  this  topic  if 
the  author  of  this  law,  Mr  Ains worth,  is  likely  to  be  here  this  afternoon^ 
and  also  Sup*t  Skinner  himself. 

Inasmuch  as  some  possibly  may  not  know  what  the  Ainsworth  law  is, 
it  may  be  in  place  to  state  that  it  is  a  law  which  affects  the  teaching  of 
physiology  and  hygiene  incidentally  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the 
^  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks.  The  law  says  that  there  shall  be 
at  least  four  lessons  a  week  for  at  least  lo  weeks  in  the  year;  that  the 
subject  shall  be  taught  through  all  grades,  and  if  the  pupils  are  able  to 
read  they  shall  be  taught  from  books ;  that  the  study  shall  be  continued 
till  the  pupils  shall  pass  the  required  test  in  each  grade ;  that  at  least 
one  fifth  of  the  space  in  the  books  shall  be  devoted  to  this  subject  below 
the  high  school  and  at  least  20  pages  in  the  books  used  in  the  high. 

• 

school,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  is  such  that  it  is  not  to  be  in 
a  separate  chapter  at  the  end  of  the  book,  for  the  accommodation  of  any 
books  which  may  already  have  been  published,  but  shall  be  incorporated 
in  the  book.  There  is  at  last  a  penalty  attached,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  effective  thing  about  the  law.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  law  were  so- 
specific  that  there  need  be  no  misunderstanding  of  it,  yet  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  has  found  it  necessary  to  make  an  inter}  re- 
tation  which  I  think  we  shall  all  agree  was  required.  The  protest  from 
the  school  men  of  the  state  has  been  very  remarkable.  I  do  not  know- 
that  there  has  been  anything  like  it  recently  in  connection  with  any 
school  laws.  It  is  a  law  which  is  in  many  respects  arbitrary  in  its  dic- 
tates, exacting  in  its  demands,  and  very  comprehensive.  I  believe  an 
attempt  to  interfere  with  local  control  of  school  matters  is  entirely  unpre- 
cedented in  the  history  of  legislation.  The  question  perhaps  has  sug- 
gested itself  whether  the  fi*amers  of  this  law  feared  that  it  would  not  be 
observed  unless  there  was  so  exact  and  definite  a  statement  of  its  require- 
ments  ?  Does  it  indicate  that  there  was  a  little  distrust  in  their  minds  as 
to  how  the  law  would  be  received  ? 

The  question  next  suggests  itself:  if  this  was  a  law  which  received  or 
was  likely  to  receive  some  opposition,  how  was  it  that  the  legislature 
should  pass  it  unanimously  and  then,  after- so  great  protest  that  the 
governor  should  sign  it  ?  If  this  was  strictly  a  temperance  law  is  it  not 
possible  that  there  were  some  people  in  the  legislature  who  were  not  so 
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anxious  about  the  effects  of  the  teaching  of  temperance?  The  Great 
Teacher  has  said  that  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  gen- 
eration than  the  children  of  light.  This  may  have  no  reference  to  this 
case,  but  possibly  those  who  were  not  extremely  temperate  in  their  views 
and  beliefs  thought  they  might  get  a  pat  on  the  back  from  the  friends  and 
extreme  advocates  of  temperance  that  would  do  themselves  and  their 
cause  no  harm. 

Taking  the  matter  as  it  stands,  school  officers  and  teachers  find  them- 
selves in  a  peculiar  position.  A  law  has  been  passed  unanimously  and 
yet  there  is  a  great  objection  on  the  part  of  almost  all  school  men  and 
school  authorities  to  its  enforcement.  In  fact,  it  is  stated  that  it  can  not 
be  carried  out.  What,  then,  shall  be  done  ?  There  is  indeed  some  sup- 
port of  the  law,  and  support  that  seems  to  be  so  violent,  that  we  may 
regard  it  as  partisan  rather  than  judicial.  I  need  not  go  over  the  objec- 
tions, but  I  beheve  that  the  framers  of  this  law  should  be  credited  with 
honesty  and  sincerity,  and  that  the  school  people  should  be  credited  with 
a  belief  in  temperance.  I  believe  that  the  teachers,  were  it  thought  wise 
to  do  so,  could  enforce  this  law  to  the  letter.  If  the  great  evil  of  intem- 
perance could  be  checked  o:  repressed  by  the  carrying  out  of  this  law, 
the  teachers  would  endeavor  to  observe  it.  I  believe,  also,  that  the 
schools  are  a  proper  place  for  instruction  in  this  direction.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  school  is  the  place  where  we  make  good  citizens,  and  that 
the  making  of  good  citizens  is  the  great  duty  of  the  schools,  and  that 
this  law  will  make  good  citizens,  then  certainly  it  belongs  to  the  schools 
to  carry  out  this  law. 

To  me  the  strongest  objections  are  these :  the  law  is  too  exacting  in  its  de- 
tails; it  attempts  to  cover  too  much.     Further,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
teach  scientific  temperance  to  little  children  except  in  a  general  way,  the 
requirement  of  text-books  in  all  the  grades  as  low  as  the  children  are 
able  to  read  is  excessive  and  should  be  removed  from  the  law.     One 
might  ask,  what  then  would  be  left  ?     I  do  not  know  what  the  executive 
committee  or  other  committees  have  done,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most 
direct  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  suggest  what  the  law  ought  to  be.     If 
I  should  eliminate  those  things  which  ought  to  be  eliminated,  the  law 
would  read :    *  The  laws  of  health,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of 
alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  on  the  human  system  shall  be 
taught,  as  thoroughly  as  are  other  branches,  for  not  less  than  one  lesson 
a  week  for  lo  or  more  weeks  in  each  year  in  all  grades  below  the  high 
school  in  all  schools  under  state  control  or  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by 
public  money,  and  also  in  all  schools  connected  with  reformatory  institu- 
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tions.  At  least  lo  lessons  each  year  shall  be  given  in  all  high  schools 
and  academies  under  state  control.  All  regents  examinations  in  phjrsiol- 
ogy  and  hygiene  shall  include  a  due  proportion  of  questions  on  the  nature 
of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics,  and  their  effect  on  the  human 
system.  The  local  school  authorities  shall  provide  needed  facilities  and 
definite  time  and  place  for  this  branch  in  the  regular  course  of  study.' 
The  last  paragraph  of  the  law  I  would  leave  as  it  is,  with  reference  to 
teaching  in  the  normal  schools,  teachers  classes  and  the  like.  In  the 
school  books  which  have  been  prepared  to  meet  this  law  generally  there 
are  about  three  books  in  a  course.  If  this  subject  is  to  be  taught  eight 
or  nine  years,  using  the  same  book  so  long  would  necessarily  make  the 
work  monotonous.  Some  have  attempted  to  interpret  this  law  as  apply- 
ing to  three  grades  only,  the  primary,  the  intermediate  and  the  high  school, 
but  plainly  we  can  not  so  interpret  it  after  what  the  superintendent  has 
said,  nor  can  we  limit  it  to  three  grades.  Were  this  possible  we  could  get 
along  very  nicely  with  the  law,  using  three  books.  We  ought  to  consider 
this  question  calmly  and  without  prejudice,  and  if  these  suggestions  do 
not  meet  the  favor  of  the  conference,  we  should  have  some  modification 
of  the  law  which  would  meet  our  needs  and  the  feeling  of  the  association, 
that  we  may  recommend  it  to  the  legislature  and  be  able  to  defend  it  be- 
fore our  school  boards  and  friends.  We  are  all  anxious  that  the  greatest 
good  shall  be  done  to  the  greatest  number  and  that  this  law  may  be 
adapted  in  some  way  to  our  needs. 

Discussion 

Print.  J.  C.  Norris  —  I  agree  fully  with  the  last  speaker  that  this  dis- 
cussion should  be  postponed,  and  am  sorry  that  I  can  not  agree  with  the 
executive  committee.  There  is  a  strong  reason  for  this  postponement. 
The  author  of  this  law  will  be  here  this  evening  and  can  be  with  us 
to-morrow  morning.  I  believe  that  he  would  be  willing  to  tell  how  and 
why  he  formed  it  Our  worthy  superintendent  will  also  be  with  us  to- 
morrow morning.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  most  important  subject  should 
be  discussed  when  those  men  are  here. 

I  offer  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas^  We  believe  that  accuracy  of  statement  is  the  primary  ^d 
most  essential  qualification  of  a  suitable  text-book  on  any  science,  and 
desire  that  those  books  only  shall  be  used  in  our  schools  that  are  in 
accord  with  the  best  scientific  authority  attainable;  therefore 

Resolvedy  That  all  text-books  on  physiology  and  hygiene  proposed  as 
a  <  guide  and  standard  '  for  teaching  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks,  to- 
bacco and  other  narcotics  and  their  effects  on  the  human  system  in  the 
schools  of  this  state,  be  and  hereby  are  referred  to  the  state  board  of 
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medical  examiners  with  a  respectful  request  that  said  board  examine  the 
same  and  report  if  possible  before  February  i,  1896,  to  the  president  of 
this  body  a  list  of  text-books  on  said  subject  deemed  to  contain  authori- 
tative, accurate  and  scientific  instruction. 

Inasmuch,  sir,  as  those  men  most  interested  besides  ourselves  can  not 

be  with  us  till  to-morrow  morning,  I  move  that  the  further  discussiott  of 

this  question  be  postponed  till  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning. 

Prin.  John  G.  Allen  seconded  the  motion. 

A.  S.  Downing — The  deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
wished  me  to  express  to  you  the  deepest  regret  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  him  to  be  present  this  morning.    On  this  account  I  am  very 
desirous  of  having  this  discussion  postponed  till  to-morrow  morning.    A 
number  of  iiisinuations,  favorable  and  unfavorable  to  him,  have  been 
made.     It  is  clearly  understood  that  he  does  not  stand  before  the  educa- 
tors of  this  state  in  the  light  in  which  he  is  entitled  to  stand     It  seems  an 
anomalous  thing  that  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  should 
have  strenuously  opposed  the  passage  of  a  bill  so  vital  as  this,  while  the 
present  deputy  superintendent  of  pubhc  instruction  should  have  been  the 
accredited  author  of  the  bill  known  as  the  Ainsworth  law.     There  are 
many  things  to  be  said  by  the  principals  of  this  meeting  pro  and  con 
upon  this  subject,  and  Mr  Ainsworth  is  entitled  to  know  the  general 
sentiment  if  there  is  to  be  any  modification  in  regard  to  the  bill  or  not. 
Some  are  talking  of  repeal,  others  of  modification,  and  the  question  is 
what  does  this  body  of  representative  men  advocate.    The  proper  person 
to  introduce  a  bill,  or  have  a  bill  introduced,  modifying  this  law,  is  Mr 
Ainsworth  himself,  and  before  he  can  act  intelligently  he  should  hear  the 
discussion  and  be  able  to  state  upon  the  floor  of  this  meeting  what 
objections  there  are  to  repealing  the  law  or  to  modifying  it,  and  what 
advantages  can  accrue  to  the  school  interests  of  this  state  if  the  law  shall 
be  modified  or  repealed.    He  is  a  lawyer  and  a  legislator,  therefore  I 
sincerely  trust  that  Mr  Norris'  motion  will  prevail. 

Prin.  C,  T.  R.  Smith  —  Action  has  been  taken  on  this  subject  by 
several  educational  bodies  in  which  opponents  claimed  that  the  question 
was  not  discussed  fully  and  fi'eely.  At  convocation  last  summer  a  motion 
calling  for  or  bearing  on  the  repeal  of  this  law  was  very  unexpectedly^ 
introduced  immediately  ai^er  the  chancellor's  opening  address,  and  passed 
with  no  opportunity  for  discussion.  I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  state  teachers  association,  but  I  was  informed  that  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion  there.    The  advocates  of  this  law  would  like  to  hear 
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it  fully  and  freely,  discussed,  and  if  action  on  it  is  postponed  till  to-morrow 
morning  at  a  time  when  a  great  many  will  go  early  to  take  trains,  there 
will  not  be  that  full' and  free  discussion  that  would  take  place  this  morn- 
ing when  the  large  assembly  present  have  come  together  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  action  was  to  be  discussed  at  this  time.  If  after  proper 
presentation  of  the  views  of  the  principals  it  is  thought  best  to  postpone 
further  consideration  till  to-morrow  morning,  I  hardly  think  there  would  be 
objection,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  have  opportunity  for  discussion  now. 

Prin.  E.  N.  Jones  —  If  the  desire  is  to  have  a  full  and  free  discussion  at 
this  time,  it  may  best  be  secured  by  postponement  till  to-morrow  morning 
when  the  parties  interested  may  be  present.  I  made  special  effort  to  be 
here  this  morning  to  hear  this  discussion,  but  I  am  anxious  to  hear  the 
fullest  possible  discussion  of  it,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  in  favor  of  post- 
ponement till  to-morrow  morning.  Members  of  this  association  ought 
not  to  be  in  such  haste  as  to  go  before  the  meeting  is  half  over. 

Prin.  Francis  J.  Cheney —  Does  not  simple  courtesy  to  the  deputy 
superintendent  require  us  to  postpone  thi^  discussion  till  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ?  When  I  came  in  and  heard  that  some  wished  to  have  it  postponed, 
I  was  opposed  to  it;  but  since  Mr  Ainsworth  can  not  be  here  till  morn- 
ing, I  am  in  favor  of  postponement,  as  he  is  the  author  of  the  law,  and 
the  one  to  whom  we  shall  look  if  we  desire  any  modification  or  repeal ; 
or  to  whom  we  shall  look  for  considerable  assistance,  if  we  do  not  desire 
any  modification  or  repeal.  He  wishes  to  know  the  attitude  of  the 
principals  in  the  matter,  so  is  it  not  a  simple  act  of  courtesy  to  a  high 
state  official  to  sink  our  preferences  and  postpone  this  till  to-morrow 
morning? 

Sup't  Henry  P.  Emerson  —  Because  the  program  announced  the 
discussion  for  this  morning,  I  came  to  Syracuse  last  night  rather  than  this 
forenoon  and  have  no  doubt  that  many  others  have  also  made  similar 
efforts.     For  that  reason  we  ought  to  go  on  with  this  subject. 

There  is  another  reason.  Our  educational  meetings  have  taken  very 
strong  action  on  this  subject.  It  is  known  that  the  claim  has  been  made 
outside  that  the  presence  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
^  and  other  officials  has  in  a  measure  kept  the  teachers  from  expressing 
their  opinions,  and  so  everything  was  carried  by  storm.  I  think  for  that 
reason  it  would  have  an  excellent  effect  to  discuss  the  matter  calmly  this 
morning.  There  is  no  objection  to  our  listening  to  these  gentlemen  to- 
morrow morning  and  giving  it  further  consideration.     I  think  this  is  the 
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most  important  subject  that  can  come  before  this  body  at  this  annual 
meeting. 

A.  S.  Downing^ — It  is  to  meet  just  exactly  the  point  made  by 
Sup't  Emerson  that,  against  my  will,  I  spoke  upon  this  subject.  It  has 
been  urged  that  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  has  coerced 
the  educators  of  this  state  into  opposition  to  the  law,  and  that  he  is  in 
favor  of  its  repeal.  Both  of  these  assertions  we  know  to  be  false.  It  is 
known  however  that  Deputy  Superintendent  Ainsworth  is  opposed  to  the 
repeal  of  tliis  law,  and  in  order  that  the  advocates  of  the  law  may  know 
that  this  body  was  not  afraid  to  discuss  the  subject  in  the  presence  of  the 
gentleman  who  introduced  it,  and  who  is  against  repeal,  I  asked  for  this 
postponement.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  so-called  temperance  people 
to  convince  them  that  the  educators  of  this  state  are  not  coerced  and  are 
not  afraid  of  discussion. 

Prin.  P.  V.  Lester  —  If  so  many  men  have  come  here  this  morning 
purposely  for  this  discussion,  they  will  not  go  away  to-morrow  morning. 
Why  not  make  this  the  first  order  for  to-morrow  morning  ? 

Motion  to  postpone  carried. 


HAS    THE    COMPULSORY    EDUCATION    LAW    MET   THE 
EXPECTATION  OF   ITS  PROMOTERS  ? 

A.  M.  WRIGHT,  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT   IN   CHAkGE   OF   COMPULSORY 

EDUCATION 

Mr  President^  fellow  teachers :  The  Ainsworth  law  seems  to  be  just  at 
present  a  very  important  law.  Since  I  have  become  interested  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law,  I  believe  this  to  be  a  much 
more  important  law  to  teachers.  Unlike  the  Ainsworth  law  it  has  your 
earnest  sympathy  and  cooperation.  Therefore  I  think  I  can  do  best  in 
discussing  it  by  simply  talking  on  its  effects  and  assuring  you  from  cer- 
tain incidents  which  I  have  observed  in  my  visitation  and  inspection^ 
that  beyond  any  question  it  is  meeting  a  fair  expectation  of  its  pro- 
moters. To  treat  clearly  of  the  matter  we  must  know  its  promoters  and 
their  expectation.  While  only  a  few  were  concerned  with  the  preparation 
of  the  bill,  the  teachers  universally  were  in  favor  of  it  and  can  justly  be 
considered  its  promoters.  The  expectation  was  that  it  would  be  helpful 
in  enforcing  attendance  at  schools,  of  those  who  were  habitually  truant 
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or  incorrigible;  as  to  this,  its  primary  object,  I  Ho  not  think  that  our 
expectations  have  been  very  fully  met,  while  statistics  prove  that  its 
secondary  object,  establishing  habits  of  regular  attendance,  has  been 
accomplished  in  ^  marked  degree. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  certain  vital  things  in  regard  to  the  enforcement 
of  this  law.  1  have  observed  as  I  have  visited  cities  and  union  free 
school  districts  that  the  boards  of  education,  superintendents  and  others 
are  mainly  interested  in  finding  and  getting  truants  into  school. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  in  taking  that  portion  easiest  to  enforce,  you  are 
neglecting  other  essential  provisions  of  the  law;  namely  §  4,  parental  rela- 
tion to  children ;  and  §  5,  the  duties  of  persons  employing  children 
unlawfully.  I  belfeve  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  90  cases 
out  of  100,  truancy  results  directly  from  parents'  carelessness  and  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  school  attendance.  It  seems  to  me  you 
should  go  from  this  meeting  with  a  determination,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
enforce  this  law  quite  as  much  against  the  parents  who  refuse  to  coope- 
rate  with  you  as  against  the  truant  child.  It  is  a  simple  but  in  my  view 
even  a  cowardly  thing,  to  catch  a  boy  in.  the  streets  and  drag  him  into 
school,  when  it  is  no  fault  of  his,  but  the  pretended  need  of  a  parent  that 
keeps  him  from  school.  It  is  your  duty  to  weigh  very  carefully  between 
the  need  of  that  parent  at  that  time  and  the  punishment  which  may  re- 
sult to  the  child  for  life  through  such  detention.  Give  the  benefit  every 
time  to  the  child  and  insist  that  the  parent's  need  shall  be  shown  very 
clearly  before  you  allow  a  child  to  be  detained  from  school  and  look 
carefully  to  it  that  it  is  not  greed  instead  of  need. 

Sup't  Sherman  Williams  —  Have  we  any  right  under  the  law  to 
excuse  them  if  there  is  a  need  ? 

A.  M.  Wright —  No;  while  the  letter  of  the  law  takes  away  every 
right  for  exercising  judgment,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  spirit  withholds 
the  right. 

Too  many  of  you  are  letting  the  parents  do  as  they  please  in  regard  to 
the  law.  That  is  the  result  of  my  observation  and  inspection.  When 
you  find  a  boy  in  the  street,  it  is  better  to  take  him  to  the  parent  first  and 
find  out  whether  the  boy  is  responsible. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  that  the  school  authorities  in  one  of  the  cities 
of  my  county  warned  the  people  before  Christmas  holidays  not  to  hire 
any  pupils  under  14  years  of  age ;  in  other  words,  said  to  them,  *  you 
will  be  doing  an  illegal  thing  if  you  do.'  It-w^onder  how  many  others  did 
the  same.    It  was  a  good  thing  to  do.    I  know  that  there  are  those  who 
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say  to  this  boy  or  that  girl,  '  You  may  go  for  a  week  or  two  from  school 
and  earn  enough  to  buy  your  clothing.'  I  do  not  believe  you  have 
a  right  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  If  the  parent  says,  I  want  to 
take  my  boy  with  me  on  a  hunting  expedition,  you  have  no  power  to  ex- 
cuse him.  If  the  parent  insists  on  taking  him,  he  alone  should  take  the 
responsibility  and  abide  the  consequences  of  disobeying  the  law.  It  is 
dear  that  you  as  teachers  have  no  right  under  this  law  to  say  *  you  may 
be  excused.' 

I  have  spoken  on  these  things  simply  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  state  to  overlook  some  features  of  the  law». 
while  making  unduly  prominent  the  one  that  pertains  to  truancy  proper- 
Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  another  matter.  I  have  found 
certain  teachers  inclined  to  say,  now  that  we  have  a  compulsory  educa- 
tion law,  we  can  sit  at  ease,  for  the  children  must  come  to  u<«.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  teachers  possessed  with  such  a  spirit  depend  too  much  on 
the  law  and  do  not  exercise  as  much  skill  and  energy  as  in  the  past  in 
making  the  school  attractive,  and  do  not  tax  their  ingenuity  in  originating 
devices  for  keeping  up  regular  attendance,  they  are  making  a  mistake.. 
The  law  is  to  help  in  getting  hold  of  those  who  are  wilfully  absent  from 
school,  and  who  refuse  to  come.  Several  points  in  the  law  are  under 
consideration  for  amendment,  but  these  I  will  not  touch  upon.  The 
expectation  of  the  promoters  of  this  law  is  to  a  very  large  degree  being, 
fulfilled,  and  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  but  few  laws  on  the  statute 
books  to-day  which  are  being  better  enforced  than  this,  although  improve- 
ment  is  possible,  hoped  for,  and  expected. 

Prin.  John  G.  Allen  —  I  replied  to  the  president  that  I  was  utterly 
unable  to  discuss  this  law.  Rochester  is  a  model  city.  The  people  are 
generally  in  favor  of  this  law.  We  have  a  truant  school  where  boys  and 
others  are  confined  for  a  short  s'feason  till  they  can  see  the  attractiveness 
of  school  and  are  then  allowed  to  go  regularly  to  their  own  school  and 
behave  themselves.  So  far  as  the  factories,  workshops  and  places  of  em- 
ployment in  the  city  are  concerned,  I  think  the  industrial  people  are  a 
unit  in  enforcing  the  law.  Our  pupils  in  the  lower  schools  gener>ally 
attend  school  without  forcing.  Inasmuch  as  they  are  not  afflicted  with 
human  nature,  they  never  run  away  from  school,  never  say  they  hate 
school.  But  still  it  is  necessary  to  enforce  the  law,  because  it  is  the  law  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  while  the  law  is  on  the  statute  books,  it  will  be 
enforced  in  Rochester.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  as  educators  anil  in- 
structors ought  to  see  to  it  that  no  such  law  is  necessary.      Mr  Wright. 
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hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  spoke  of  attractiveness.     Let  us  make 
our  schools  so  attractive  that  the  boys  will  gladly  come. 

I  believe  the  new  education  will  so  shape  itself  in  the  near  future  that 
there  will  be  such  harmony  in  the  primary,  intermediate,  grammar  and 
high  schools,  that  a  compulsory  education  law  will  be  unnecessary. 
Children  will  be  properly  instructed  by  trained  teachers,  teachers  compe- 
tent to  instruct,  competent  to  make  the  school  room  attractive,  teachers 
who  know  their  business,  skilled  workmen  if  you  please,  who  can  do 
their  work  because  of  proper  preparation.  Such  is  the  sort  of  teachers 
that  we  want  in  the  primary,  intermediate,  grammar  and  high  schools  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  when  we  get  that  sort  of  teachers  we  need 
liave  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  compulsory  education  law  will  be  a 
dead  letter  on  the  statute  books. 

Sup*t  Sherman  Williams — Mr  Wright  surprised  me  by  saying  that 
the  general  practice  throughout  the  state  is  to  proceed  against  the  pupils 
rather  than  against  the  parents.  I  have  attended  a  number  of  teachers 
meetings  since  the  compulsory  act  went  into  effect  where  that  matter  was 
discussed,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  anyone  suggest  that  that 
was  the  proper  thing  to  do,  and  have  not  known  of  anyone  doing  it  ex- 
cept when  a  parent  says,  *  I  can  not  control  my  boy  or  my  girl  at  all,  I 
turn  him  over  to  you.'  I  have  cases  before  me  to-morrow  morning  and 
they  are  all  parents,  no  children. 

I  listened  to  the  last  speaker  with  great  interest,  for  this  reason :  I 
have  heard  many  discussions  as  to  where  heaven  is  located.  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  after  this :  it  is  Rochester.  Of  course  school 
should  be  made  attractive  for  the  average  child,  and  I  think  it  ordinarily 
is,  but  there  is  sometimes  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  to  be  dealt  with  through 
force.  So  fax  as  their  employers  are  concerned  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  law  in  Glens  Falls.  The  people  whom  I  am  to  meet  to-morrow  morn- 
ing do  not  object  to  the  law,  they  simply  think  it  ought  not  to  apply  in 
their  case.  When  the  necessities  of  the  parents  are  so  great  as  to  call  for 
aid,  something  should  meet  the  necessities  besides  the  child's  absence  from 
school.  I  should  think  very  little  of  that  parent  and  superintendent  who 
would  allow  a  child  not  yet  12  years  of  age  rather  than  the  community  to 
bear  the  burden  of  the  family. 

I  think,  too,  that  Mr  Wright  was  wrong  in  asking  that  we  should  not 
look  after  these  truants.  Of  course  the  great  thing  is  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren in  school,  and  so  long  as  there  are  scattered  through  our  villages  boys 
who  violate  that  law  with  impunity  they  will  do  more  to  lead  other  boys 
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to  violate  the  law  than  you  can  do  to  prevent  it.  One  of  our  justices 
called  on  the  chief  of  police  to  arrest  every  child  between  five  and  14 
years  of  age,  found  in  the  street  during  school  hours  in  Glens  Falls.  The 
next  day  they  arrested  two,  and  since  then  you  can  not  find  a  boy  in  the 
street  to  run  errands. 

Prin.  E.  W-  Lyttlt  —  We  shall  undoubtedly  find  that  school  at- 
tendance has  been  slightly  increased.  Before  the  discussion  is  over  I 
should  like  to  hear  some  expression  of  opinion  as  to  whether  our  schools 
have  been  benefited  as  much  in  quality  as  in  quantity  by  the  enforcement 
of  this  law.  Experience  in  Watertown  has  been  to  the  contrary.  It  may 
seem  unorthodox  and  heretical,  but  I  always  had  a  deal  of  sympathy  for 
those  90  sheep  that  were  left  to  the  wolves  while  the  shepherd  went  after 
the  stragglers.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  weak  point  is  the  failure  of  our 
cities  to  establish  a  place  where  these  children  of  the  vicious,  the  degener- 
ate, the  pauper  and  the  criminal  may  be  put  by  themselves. 


in.  F.  D.  Bo3rnton — I  am  just  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  any 
thing  else  is  being  done.  I  can  not  quite  understand  the  school  system 
that  allows  pupils  to  be  taken  firom  the  streets  and  placed  promiscuously 
throughout  the  different  grades.  When  we  began  to  enforce  this  law  in 
Ithaca  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  establish  an  ungraded  room,  not 
a  truant  school,  where  we  place  the  pupils  who  ought  to  be  in  school 
and  were  not.  This  room  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  in  the  city.  It  is 
in  a  new  building,  with  attractive  appointments,  and  is  in  charge  of  a 
teacher  who  will  rank  with  the  other  teachers  of  the  city  grades.  Off 
this  room  there  are  two  toilet  rooms,  into  which  the  children  are  invited 
to  gOy  and  the  city  pays  the  water  bill  and  keeps  the  towels  clean  and 
furnishes  plenty  of  soap.  It  is  astonishing  but  true,  that  after  they  have 
been  under  the  direction  of  this  teacher  for  a  little  time  they  use  volun- 
tarily the  soap  and  water  and  towels.  The  room  is  not  called  a  truant 
room,  students  are  not  arrested,  but  simply  requested  to  attend  there. 

Our  experience  is  that  some  of  our  young  men  who  are  men  in  bodies 
but  yet  children  in  mind,  have  voluntarily  requested  that  they  might  go 
into  this  room  and  study  in  order  to  get  through  the  regents  preliminaries 
and  enter  the  high  school  proper  or  the  grammar  school  proper.  We 
make  an  appeal  to  parents  first  wherever  possible.  If  we  find  a  boy  or 
girl  on  the  street  (sometimes  we  find  girls  as  well  as  boys),  the  child  is 
placed  in  school  and  then  we  try  to  get  an  appointment  with  the  parent 
and  talk  the  matter  over.  But  the  child  is  to  understand  that  if  the 
truant  officer  sees  him  in  the  street  he  must  account  for  his  presence 
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there.  During  the  operation  of  this  law  we  have  found  it  necessary  ta 
send  four  pupils  to  the  Rochester  heaven.  It  seems  to  me  that 
while  we  wish  to  reach  the  parents,  as  Sup't  Williams  has  said,  we 
must  impress  on  the  pupils  that  they  are  responsible  for  their  own  con- 
duct, in  part  A  father  whose  boy  was  i6  years  old  and  so  outside  the 
pale  of  this  law,  came  into  my  office  some  weeks  ago  and  said,  *  I  wish 
you  could  get  my  boy  to  come  to  school.'  I  replied  that  I  would  do  so- 
if  he  really  desired  it  and  would  support  me.  He  replied,  *  You  may 
take  the  boy  and  do  with  him  as  you  would  if  he  were  your  own  son.* 
I  said,  *  Do  you  mean  exactly  that?'  He  said,  *  Yes,  I  mean  exactly^ 
that.'  I  then  said,  '  The  next  time  your  son  is  absent  from  school  I 
shall  send  the  truant  officer  after  him,  and  if  he  can  not  bring  him  I -shall 
direct  the  chief  of  police  to  bring  him.  Do  you  want  me  to  do  that  ?' 
He  said,  *  Do  as  you  would  do  if  he  were  your  son.'  The  boy  was 
absent.  I  sent  an  officer  for  him  and  at  once  placed  him  in  the  ungraded 
room.  The  boy  was  taken  out  of  school.  I  considered  that  my  work 
was  done  so  far  as  that  boy  was  concerned.  But  the  cases  are  frequent 
where  the  parents  will  not  support  the  teachers,  and  think  that  while 
enforcement  of  law  is  good  for  John  Jones*  or  Peter  Smith's  son  or 
daughter,  in  their  case  the  boy  has  had  a  toothache  or  some  light  ailment 
that  ought  to  excuse  him,  and  although  his  written  record,  black  as  the 
ink  which  records  it,  is  placed  before  them,  they  are  not  willing  to  abide 
by  it.  They  insist  that  some  little  thing  has  been  overlooked  in  their 
case  that  nullifies  the  law. 

A.  M.  Wright — One  or  two  have  asked  what  interpretation  the 
department  places  on  the  expression,  *  the  attendance  of  So  consecutive 
days.'  It  is  clear  lo  me  that  it  means  that  the  child  must  attend  80 
consecutive  days  in  each  year  from  September  to  July.  The  law  states 
that  the  boy  can  not  choose  what  part  of  the  year  he  shall  attend.  He 
can  not  legally  engage  in  employment  unless  he  has  a  certificate  for  that 
current  year. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  some  cities  are  employing 
an  attendance  officer  by  the  job.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  ridiculous  for  a 
city  in  this  state  to  give  an  attendance  officer  so  much  a  head.  In  my 
opinion  if  there  is  any  position  for  which  there  should  be  selected  a  man 
or  woman  of  excellent  judgment  and  common  sense,  it  is  this  positioui 
and  that  man  or  woman  should  be  one  of  the  best  principals  of  the  school 
faculty ;  in  a  sense,  an  outside  teacher  teaching  parents  their  duty.  He 
should  be  hired  by  the  year  and  paid  as  other  teachers  are.  Of  course 
we  are  not  so  stringent  in  regard  to  this  in  the  small  schools. 
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Sup*t  Sherman  Williams  —  Are  there  many  rural  districts  in  which 
the  law  is  enforced  ? 

A.  M.  Wright  —  Yes,  a  good  many. 

Sup't  Sherman  Williams — Aren't  there  a  great  many  more  in 
which  it  is  not  ? 

A.  M  Wright  —  Yes. 

Prin.  E.  A,  Sheldon  —  We  have  had  many  truant  laws  but  they 
have  not  been  executed,  and  the  people  of  the  state  have  come  to  have 
very  little  respect  for  this  kind  of  law.  I  think  everything  depends  on 
the  execution  of  the  law  at  this  time.  The  question  is  raised  here  as  to 
whether  it  is  executed  in  the  rural  districts.  Is  it  executed  in  the  cities  ? 
I  live  in  a  city  where  I  can  say  positively  that  there  is  no  execution  of 
the  law  in  any  sense  of  the  teriji.  When  this  law  was  passed  people 
began  to  say,  we  must  obey  the  laws,  and  those  who  were  employing 
children  were  careful  to  see  that  they  did  not  employ  them  against  this 
law,  and  the  schools  began  to  fill  up.  But  they  find  now  that  the  law  is 
not  executed,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  children  are  going  back 
into  the  streets.  If  there  is  power  enough  in  this  state  to  execute  the 
law,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  see  that  it  is  executed,  rather  than  to  talk 
about  the  law,  and  what  we  ought  to  do. 

A.  M.  Wright  —  The  ciiy  referred  to  has  been  notified  that  the  pen- 
alty will  follow  if  immediate  action  is  not  taken. 

Prin.  George  P.  Armstrong —  Our  board  gave  notice  that  the  law 
woald  be  enforced.  We  had  the  law  printed  on  linen  and  posted  round 
the  village  and  supposed  it  was  to  be  enforced.  One  member  of  the 
board  took  the  ground  immediately  that  it  was  all  right  for  a  child  to  go 
visiting  if  he  wished.  He  wished  his  child  to  go  visiting  for  two 
weeks.  The  child  had  already  been  absent  about  60  out  of  90  days 
in  the  year.  That  child  went  visiting  and  did  not  return  for  three 
months.  We  wrote  to  the  state  superintendent  and  found  that  as  he 
i*^terpFeted  it,  the  law  did  not  interfere  with  such  a  case,  but  with  cases 
of  truancy  only  and  that  we  had  no  case  against  the  man. 

Another  member  of  the  board  allowed  his  two  children  to  go  visiting 
for  two  weeks,  and  in  that  way  the  law  has  become  a  dead  letter  in 
Sayville. 

I  did  not  understand  before  this  that  the  people  were  not  free  to  choose 
the  80  days.     We  find  this  trouble :  A  child  comes  whenever  it  suits  his 
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convenience  so  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting  in  the  80  days. 
Visiting  and  working  spem  to  be  the  chief  source  of  irregularity.  I  sup- 
pose there  are  a  dozen  or  15  out  every  Monday  who  stay  at  home  to  take 
care  of  the  baby  while  mother  is  washing.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  that  is  a  sufficient  excuse.  I  understood  from  the  state  superin- 
tendent that  it  was.  For  that  reason  we  have  done  nothing  in  regard  to 
it.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  percentage  of  attendance  has  fallen 
instead  of  rising.  Since  the  passage  of  the  compulsory  law,  in  addition 
to  our  former  efforts  to  make  school  pleasant,  we  have  taken  other  suc- 
cessful means  to  raise  our  percentage  of  attendance ;  but  the  effect  of  this 
law  has  been  to  lower  the  attendance  rather  than  to  increase  it. 

A.  M.  Wright  —  The  law  reads  that  the  parents  shall  cause  the 
children  to  attend.  If  they  are  taking  them  away  for  a  visit  they  are  not 
causing  them  to  attend.  * 

Prin.  C:  H.  Verrill  —  Does  this  association  understand  that  the  pupil 
can  not  begin  the  first  day  of  November  or  the  first  Monday  in  December 
and  take  80  days  in  succession  at  that  time  ? 

A.  M.  Wright.  —  I  do  not  think  so.  If  a  child  is  employed  during 
that  time  he  is  illegally  employed,  and  you  should  stop  that  employment.. 

Sup't  Sherman  Williams —  Do  you  understand  that  he  has  a  right 
to  be  out  for  any  purpose  ? 

A.  M.  Wright — No,  except  for  sickness. 

Prin.  T.  H.  Armstrong  —  It  is  a  fact  that  the  predecessor  of  the 
present  state  superintendent  rendered  a  decision  in  my  town  permitting; 
parents  to  take  their  children  out  of  school  to  go  visiting  and  to  attend 
the  yVtlanta  exposition.  I  opposed  it  very  strongly.  The  children's- 
parents  were  members  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  result  was  an 
appeal  to  Sup't  Crooker,  who  replied  that  he  knew  of  no  law  whereby  a 
parent  could  not  take  his  children  out  of  school  when  he  saw  fit.  They^ 
are  laboring  under  that  impression  in  our  town  at  the  present  time.  If  the 
law  is  contrary  to  that  I  think  our  school  should  know  of  it. 

Prin.  G.  P.  Armstrong — Suppose  a  child  makes  no  arrangement 
with  anybody  else,  but  the  parent  wishes  to  use  his  services?  We 
understood  from  the  state  superintendent  that  he  had  a  right  to  take  him 
out,  and  also  that  he  could  go  visiting. 

A.  M.  Wright  —  I  can  do  nothing  more  than  simply  to  quote  the 
law,  which  will  be  enforced  as  it  is  worded.    That  is,  that  the  parent 
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shall  cause  the  child  to  attend  every  day  that  the  school  is  in  session 
between  the  first  of  October  and  the  first  of  June..  If  the  parent  takes  the 
child  away  he  takes  the  responsibility,  and  you  as  teachers,  and  the 
school  authorities  of  that  community  ought  to  see  that  that  parent  fulfils 
his  legal  obligation.  Will  you  tell  me  what  month  it  was  that  you  got 
this  letter  ? 

Prin.  G.  P.  Armstrong  —  I  should  ^y  it  was  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber of  this  yeaj. 

A.  M.  Wright  —  I  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  that  letter,  and  would 
like  to  know  about  it. 

PriiL  G.  P.  Armstrong — I  could  not  see  that  there  was  any  com- 
pulsion in  the  law  in  the  interpretation  which  we  had  of  it.  It  seems 
strange  to  me,  and  perhaps  we  misunderstood  it,  but  I  think  we  did  not. 

Prin.  F.  V.  Lester  —  As  I  understand  this  law,  it  does  not  matter 
who  gives  the  instruction  providing  there  are  five  hours  instruction  each 
day.  A  mother,  father  or  any  other  person  can  give  the  instruction  for 
five  hours,  and  it  answers  the  law.  The  point  is  this :  a  case  "came  up  ia 
a  neighboring  school  and  the  state  superintendent  was  written  to.  The 
person  referred  to  had  no  license  to  teach,  but  the  reply  was  that  the 
instruction  was  all  right.  We  have  a  case  in  our  district  where  a  very 
wealthy  gentleman  has  five  children  instructed  by  a  young  lady. 

Sup't  Greo.  Griffith — We  have  considerable  trouble.  We  have 
probably  10  cases  now  in  the  city  where  the  child  is  to  all  appearances 
under  14  years  of  age,  but  being  of  foreign  birth  and  parentage  and 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  the  child  of  parents  who  are  carried  away  with 
greed,  those  parents  have  filed  with  the  factory  affidavits  that  the  child 
is  14  years  of  age,  born  in  Italy,  Poland  or  in  Hungary,  though  the 
census  enumeration  taken  last  spring  and  the  record  of  the  child  in  the 
school  for  several  years  show  him  to  be  10  or  11.  years  of  age.  We  are 
seriously  considering  bringing  some  of  these  cases  into  court  after  the 
holiday  vacation  to  see  if  we  can  not  do  something  to  take  those  chil- 
dren out  of  the  factories  and  put  them  into  school.  Does  any  one  in  this 
assciubly  know  whether  any  such  case  has  been  brought  into  couit  and 
decided  ? 

Prin.  J.  C.  Norris  —  I  can  give  a  case  in  point.  We  had  a  pretty 
hard  boy  in  town,  and  whenever  his  father  for  any  reason  wanted  to  call 
him  14  or  15  years  of  age  he  called  him  so.     Whenever  he  was  arrested 
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and  in  danger  of  going  to  Rochester  his  father  said  he  was  under  12.  It 
was  necessary  to  discipline  him  sharply  some  weeks  ago  and  the  old 
story  of  his  being  only  ii  years  old  came  up  when  there  was  danger  of 
the  boy's  leaving  home.  Those  things,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  left 
entirely  to  the  judgment  of  a  police  justice,  and  this  officer  quietly  inti- 
mated that  the  father  lied  and  sent  the  boy  to  the  Rochester  industrial 
school.  I  beh'eve  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  you  will  have  to  depend  on 
the  judicial  officer.  If  you  have  an  authentic  record  that  that  boy  is  less 
than  1 2  years  of  age,  it  ought  to  stand  against  the  assertion  that  the  boy 
is  more  than  12  years  of  age. 

Sup't  George  Griffith  —  We  are  met  with  the  parent's  solemn  affi- 
davit in  black  and  white  that  the  child  is  14  years  of  age  or  more.  Is 
there  any  hope  of  winning  a  case  when  we  are  met  by  such  positive 
affidavits  ? 

Prin.  T:  O.  Baker  —  I  would  like  to  ask  what  this  subject  has  to 
■do  with  the  academic  principals.  I  came  from  Yonkers  to  hear  some- 
thing that  will  interest  me.  This  does  not  interest  me  because  it  does  not 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  high  schools.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  or  not  that  is  the  case  with  the  majority  here.  This  is  a  very 
interesting  subject  for  superintendents  but  I  can  not  see  that  it  is  for  us. 

Pres.  Taylor —  There  are  many  principals  here  who  are  also  super- 
intendents, who  have  the  supervision  of  all  these  children.  I,  for  one, 
have  been  interested  in  this  and  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  it.  How- 
ever, the  hour  is  nearly  up  and  we  shall  soon  bring  the  discussion  to  a 
close. 

Prin.  C:  H.  Verrill  —  As  a  member  of  the  executive  committee, 
allow  me  to  say  that  this  subject  was  asked  for.  I  am  about  the  last  man 
in  the  convention  who  would  care  for  it  individually,  but  it  is  no  doubt 
true  that  a  majority  of  the  men  here  are  concerned  in  the  enforcement  of 
this  law.  At  any  rate,  tliis  question  was  asked  for  by  numbers  of  the 
principals. 

Sup't  T:  R.  Kneil —  It  seems  to  me  that  we  who  have  the  direct  en- 
forcement of  the  law  must  have  the  support  of  our  teachers  or  we  can  not 
do  very  much,  and  anything  that  goes  for  the  enforcement  of  a  school 
law  in  the  state  of  New  York  is  a  fit  subject  for  discussion  at  an  associa- 
tion of  academic  principals.  We  must  have  the  support  of  the  principal 
of  the  high  school  or  our  hands  are  tied.  The  law  is  satisfactorily  en- 
forced in  Saratoga.     I  have  concluded,  and  I  think  that  Sup't  Williams 
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will  agree  vrith  me,  that  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  we  can  dispense 
with  the  services  of  a  general  attendance  officer,  that  the  law  will  enforce 
itself,  or  it  can  be  enforced  through  the  U.  S.  mail  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools  or  the  supervisory  principal  sitting  at  his  desk.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate Sup't  Williams  on  the  possibility  of  his  getting  into  heaven ;  the 
principal  of  the  Rochester  free  academy  has  given  him  a  passport  there* 

Prin.  T :  B.  Lovell —  I  have  been  very  much  gratified  and  instructed 
by  the  discussion.  I  have  under  my  charge  more  than  looo  pupils  in  all- 
gradesy  including  the  academic  department,  send  I  think  it  concerns  me 
very  vitally  indeed.  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  many 
academic  principals  who  like  myself,  have  charge  of  a  large  institution  and 
act  not  only  as  principal  but  also  take  upon  themselves  some  of  the  work 
of  the  superintendent,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  law  will  be  fully  dis- 
cussed. I  am  gratified  indeed  at  the  answers  of  our  worthy  friend 
Mr  Wright,  giving  new  points  in  the  execution  oj  this  law. 

Ex-Prin.  H  :  L.  Taylor  -  - 1  speak  as  a  parent.  My  child  can  not  con- 
veniently attend  school  the  entire  year.  She  is  somewhat  in  advance  of 
her  school  work  and  assuming  that  the  school  was  graded  as  mine  is  I 
assumed  that  she  could  drop  out  at  the  end  of  the  lo  weeks  in  the  fall 
and  begin  then  in  the  30th  week  in  the  spring  and  make  the  20  weeks 
during  the  school  year.  I  thought  I  heard  it  said  by  Mr  Wright  that 
those  weeks  and  days  must  be  consecutive.  1  do  not  know  that  she  is 
within  the  period  set  by  law.  Grading  for  children  of  tender  age  should 
be  so  arranged  that  they  could  drop  out  during  the  stormy  months  and 
then  return  and  complete  a  half  year  of  the  school  work  during  the  year. 
But  they  would  not  be  consecutive  days;  my  question  is,  has  it  been 
stated  here  authoritatively  that  these  days  under  such  circumstances  must 
be  continuous? 

Pres.  Taylor —  I  think  that  reason  would  answer  that  question  no. 

Prin.  C.  W.  Richards  —  Is  there  anything  that  the  teachers  can 
do  when  the  board  of  education  has  failed  to  appoint  a  traant  officer  ? 

Pres.  Taylor  —  Only  to  ask  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  I  suppose. 


COMMITTBB  ON  BKSOLUTIOMS 

The  president  appointed  the  following  committee  on  resolutions:  Prin. 
J.  C.  Norris,  Canandaigua;  Prin.  F.  S.  Thorpe,  Jamestown,  and  Prin. 
£.  D.  Merriman,  Malone. 

Voted,  That  when  the  conference  adjourns  it  be  at  12.30  o'clock. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  WAY  TO  TEACH  GEOMETRY? 

PRIN.  F.  D.  BOYNTON 

1  It  would  be  little  short  of  presumption  for  any  one  to  tell  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  Empire  state  the  best  way  to  teach  anything,  and,  with  your 
permission  I  will  change  the  subject  a  little  and  undertake  to  tell  you  a 
way  that  geometry  may  be  taught  successfully. 

2  The  new  syllabus  rightfully  says :  *  the  study  of  geometry  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  mental  discipline.  Noth- 
ing has  ever  been  suggested  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  substitute.' 
You  will  please  note  the  strength  and  vigor  of  this  quotation. 

3  There  is  no  place  in  our  profession  for  a  *  school  keeper,*  a  mere 
hearer  of  so  many  pages  of  a  textbook,  a  *stuffer'  for  regents  examina- 
tions, but  of  all  places  where  this  is  most  out  of  harmony  is  before  a  class 
in  mathematics.  If  every  other  word  that  I  may  say  is  forgotten  before 
this  conference  adjourns,  remember  this,  we  are  something  higher  than 
mere  hearers  of  what  is  written  in  books,  ours  is  a  nobler  work  than  the 
giving  of  so  much  Latin  or  mathematics.  We  are  shaping  character  for 
eternity ;  training  the  men  and  women  to  think  out  the  vast  problems  of 
the  future.  There  is  no  other  profession  freighted  with  such  tremendous 
responsibilities ;  we  are  forming  the  habits,  the  hopes,  the  aspirations  of 
coming  generations. 

4  The  teaching  of  geometry,  like  the  teaching  of  every  other  subject, 
is  met  at  the  beginning  by  the  all  important  pedagogic  inquiry,  *  What  is 
the  end  to  be  obtained  ?  '  The  answer  may  be  given  in  three  words  : 
knowledge,  power,  skill.  Teaching  may  be  menially  divided  into  three 
distinct  departments  resulting  in  the  three  words  just  used.  First, 
instruction,  or  the  imparting  of  facts,  either  by  the  teacher  or  the  text- 
book, that  the  pupil  is  unable  to  ascertain  for  himself.  The  result  of 
instruction  is  knowledge.  Second,  developing,  i.  e.  awakening  the  latent 
energies  of  the  pupil's  mind,  creating  enthusiasm,  directing  the  use  of 
knowledge  in  the  pursuit  of  more  knowledge,  with  the  result  —  power. 
Third,  training,  or  going  over  the  same  ground,  reviewing,  until  the 
mind  becomes  automatic  in  its  action ;  this  is  skill.  The  Germans  lay 
special  stress  upon  this  last  division.  I  do  not  mean  merely  commit  to 
•memory,  yet  a  well  stored  and  usable  memory  is  a  thing  greaily  to  be 
desired.  To  get  the  highest  type  of  physical  prowess  the  athlete  must 
drill,  drill,  drill,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  mind. 
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5  But  some  will  ask,  *  how  do  you  teach  this  subject  ? '  I  am  about 
to  tell  you.  Some  of  you  are  sure  to  disagree  with  me,  but  that  is  an 
Ameiican's  privilege,  and  I  promise  you  that  if  you  do  I  shall  love  you 
just  the  same.  It  is  the  first  day  of  school.  One  of  the  several  divisions 
of  geometry,  containing  30  or  more  pupils,  assemble  for  the  first  lesson. 
The  preliminaries  of  registration  are  soon  out  of  the  way  and  we  are 
ready  for  the  actual  work  to  begin.  A  short,  pleasant  (alk  follows  in 
which  some  of  the  bugbears  which  cluster  about  the  subject  are  dispelled. 
At  the  close  of  the  talk  the  class  realizes  that  a'  pleasant^  yet  difficult, 
task  is  before  them ;  one  which  they  can  do  as  hundreds  have  done 
before  and  they  are  eager  for  the  undertaking.  No  books  are  given  out 
at  this  time  and  no  books  are  ever  allowed  in  the  class  room,  either  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupils  or  the  teacher.  A  mimeograph  copy  of  a  few 
words  to  be  defined,  necessary  for  the  fiist  demonstration,  are  given  to 
each  member,  two  axioms  are  developed  and   the   fir^t  recitation  is  over. 

6  Here  I  expect  to  meet  with  the  cry  of  *  time  lost '  in  requiring  the 
pupils  to  look  up  in  various  dictionaries  what  might  be  found  in  much 
less  time  with  less  effort  in  any  good  textbook.  But  no  time  has  been 
lost.  The  class  comes  to  its  second  lesson  with  various  definitions  of  the 
same  word,  a  most  desirable  result.  All  are  read,  comparisons  are  made, 
discussions  had,  the  best  finally  selected  and  learned  and  each  pupil  has 
felt,  may  be  for  the  first  time  in  his  school  life,  the  thrill  of  contributing 
something  of  value  to  the  general  information;  and  thus  individual,  inde- 
pendent investigation  has  been  awakened,  a  re^lt  that  could  not  have 
been  attained  had  the  entire  class  had  the  same  book  with  the  same  set 
definitions.  One  of  the  things  that  must  be  burned  into  the  pupiPs  mind 
is  a  scorn  for  superfluous  aid.  He  should  be  made  to  feel  that  to  be  told 
a  thing  he  can  find  out  for  himself  is  a  belittling  of  his  intellectual  powers 
and  is  not  to  be  tolerated  firom  teacher  or  textbook.  I  have  had  students 
ask  to  be  excused  from  class  in  order  that  they  might  not  hear  a  demon- 
stration which  they  were  still  unwilling  to  give  up.  It  is  not  an  unusual 
occurrence  to  have  several  demonstrations  to  the  same  proposition  worked 
out  in  class,  and  that  too,  when  the  proposition  is  set  for  the  first  time 
after  the  class  has  assembled.  This  spirit  of  original  investigation  has 
become  so  strong  with  us  that,  within  the  past  three  years,  three  different 
authors  have  acknowledged  corrections  made  by  the  students  of  the 
Ithaca  high  school  in  their  geometries  and  one  incorporated  a  correction 
in  his  new  book  but  forgot  to  acknowledge  the  source. 

7  The  first  demonstration  forms  the  third  recitation.    This  theorem  is 
taken :  *  If  two   adjacent  angles  have  their  exterior  sides  in  the  same 
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straight  line,  the  angles  are  supplementary/  The  materials  with  which 
the  pupil  has  to  work  were  accumulated  in  the  second  lesson.  Now  for 
their  application.  He  draws  two  angles;  the  theorem  says  he  must  place 
them  adjacent;  he  learned  in  lesson  two,  the  definition  for  adjacent 
angles;  they  are  placed  adjacent;  the  theorem  says  the  exterior  sides 
must  form  a  straight  line;  he  makes  his  figure  conform  to  this  condition; 
the  theorem  says  that  when  these  conditions  are  complied  with  that  the 
two  angles  are  supplements  of  each  other.  This  he  is  to  prove.  Xessott 
number  two  is  again  laid  under  tribute.  The  exterior  sides  form  a 
straight  line  or  a  straight  angle;  a  straight  angle  equals  i8o  degrees;  one 
of  the  two  axioms  learned  tells  him  that  the  two  adjacent  angles  equal 
the  straight  angle;  the  other  that  they  are  equal  to  i8o  degrees,  there- 
fore are  supplementary,  and  he  is  ready  for  quod  erat  demonstrandum^ 
The  teacher  directs,  possibly  suggests,  but  does  not  tell  the  class,  and 
the  theorem  is  demonstrated  to  the  infinite  delight  of  all  who  have 
succeeded. 

8  For  two  weeks  the  work  is  taken  up  in  this  way  day  by  da)',  when 
the  class  is  left  to  its  own  resources,  largely,  and  within  a  month,  almost 

•  entirely.  They  carefully  analyze  each  new  proposition.  What  is  given  ? 
What  is  required  ?  These  are  questions  that  must  be  answered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  study  of  each  new  proposition.  Following  these  the 
student  asks  himself  *  What  have  I  learned  to  assist  me  ?*  He  goes  to 
his  mental  tool  chest  wh^re  he  selects  such  definitions,  theorems,  corolla- 
ries, axioms,  etc.,  as  he  needs  for  the  new  work.  I  make  a  careful  selec- 
tion of  each  new  proposition  with  a  view  to  using  the  one  preced- 
ing it  until  the  pupil -discovers  that  each  n^w  theorem  is  not  entirely 
strange,  that  there  is  a  continual  reaching  back  into  familiar  ground.  By 
the  end  of  two  weeks  the  class  is  doing  one  new  proposition  daily,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  book  and  with  little,  almost  no  aid,  from  the  teacher. 
All  new  terms  are  definied  and  new  axioms  developed  or  illustrated. 

9  Each  theorem,  problem,  corollary,  definition  is  carefully  committed 
and  ready  for  instant  use  without  the  aid  of  a  book.  The  pupil  places 
nothing  but  a  lettered  figure  on  the  board,  and,  in  many  instances,  not 
even  this  aid  is  allowed  in  the  demonstration,  a  mental  figure  taking  the 
place  of  the  usual  written  one.  In  demonstration  a  reason  is  given  for 
each  step.  It  is  not  always  given  by  the  pupil  demonstrating.  Better 
attention,  sharper  reasoning,  closer  following  is  gained  by  holding  the 
class  responsible  for  all  mistakes  and  allowing  the  pupil  to  call  on  different 
members  for  reasons.    Thus  several  members  recite  on  one  proposition* 
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The  pupil  having  the  demonstration  in  charge  accepts  or  rejects  the  refer- 
ences.   The  teacher  settles  disputed  points. 

10  The  first  book  is  done  in  this  way.  The  standard  theorems,  besides 
scores  of  problems  and  examples  are  done  by  the  class.  Sometimes  a 
dozen  or  more  are  set  after  the  class  assembles;  these  may  be  problems, 
theorems,  or  examples;  all  are  new;  some  are  made  up  by  members  of 
the  class ;  these  are  done  in  a  recitation  of  45  minutes ;  *  originals '  have 
no  terror  for  the  class.  New  matter  may  be  given  out  by  dictation  or  on 
mimeograph  or  hectograph  sheets.  To  save  time  we  have  issued  a  little 
booklet  containing  the  work  for  the  entire  subject. 

11  We  place  a  textbook  in  the  hands  of  the  class  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  book.  Up  to  this  time  they  have  had  only  the  text  of  the 
theorems,  etc.,  making  their  own  figures  and  constructions.  We  furnish 
free  textbooks  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  keep  books  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  class.  We  have  had  students  vote  to  dispense  with  the  books  for  a 
week  at  a  time  af^er  the  textbooks  were  in  their  hands.  Some  of  our 
students  have  not  used  a  textbook  this  year.  We  have  finished  two 
books  in  16  weeks;  thus  covering  all  the  ground  that  is  covered  under 
the  old  or  textbook  method. 

12  Does  this  method  produce  results  ?  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
thought  of  passing  examinations  has  no  part  in  this  scheme.  It  aims  at 
thought,  power,  skill,  and  mental  development,  not  at  passing  examina- 
tions. This  is  largely  true  of  every  department  of  our  school.  Yet  our 
pupils  pass  examinations,  e.  g.  in  the  present  freshman  class  of  Cornell 
university  our  students  hold  eight  state  and  two  university  scholarships. 
If  a  pupil  is  properly  instructed  and  required  to  do  his  work  every  day 
and  to  do  it  well  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  passing  regents  or  other 

examinations. 

Discussion 

Prin.  W.  H.  R]ran  —  I  am  using  Prin.  Boynton's  method  in  my 
class  this  year,  and  the  class  and  I  pronounce  it  a  great  success. 

Prof.  Aaron  White,  Cazenovia"  —  After  having  heard  so  good  a 
paper  we  might  still  find  something  that  would  be  well  to  ponder  upon. 
It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  discovered  anything  new  in  so  old  a 
field  as  geometry,  and  to  find  that  the  discovery  has  been  made  before 
does  not  detract  much  from  that  satisfaction.  If  I  have  learned  any- 
thing it  is  new  to  me,  although  you  have  all  learned  it  before. 

In  the  first  place,  as  soon  as  a  class  is  organized  in  geometry  let  it  be 
understood  that  every  member  must  be  furnished  with  a  set  of  mathemati- 
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cal  instruments.  Lessons  in  mathematical  drawing  must  be  established 
in  connection  with  the  abstract  study  of  geometry.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant point,  in  my  judgment.  We  can  learn  after  a  while  to  compre- 
hend abstract  propositions,  but  it  lessens  the  hard  labor  very  much,  and 
inspires  a  love  for  the  study,  to  have  the  mathematical  construction  all 
done  with  proper  instruments.  These  lessons  of  course  could  not 
occupy  the  time  very  largely,  but  once  a  week,  or  certainly  once  in  two 
weeks,  the  whole  lesson  ought  to  be  given  up  to  this  subject  of  instruc- 
tion. For  instance,  take  a  right  angle.  A  student  knows  better  what  a 
right  angle  is  and  what  a  perpendicular  line  is  after  he  has  actually  con- 
structed them  by  the  use  of  the  instruments,  and  it  would  surprise  some 
of  us  perhaps  to  know  how  many  persons  who  are  quite  well  educated  do 
not  know  the  difference  between  a  perpendicular  Unt  and  a  vertical  line. 

Prin-  W.  D,  Graves  —  A  subject  like  geometry  offers  almost  limit- 
less discussion.  Only  two  or  three  years  ago  many  admirable  methods 
of  teaching  geometry  were  presented  here;  some  without  the  use  of  text- 
books, some  using  textbooks.  One  of  the  best  speeches  at  that  time  was 
one  in  which  the  speaker  said  that  he  had  every  theorem  learned  by  num- 
ber, and  every  corollary  under  every  theorem  thoroughly  memorized,  so 
that  when  the  student  had  finished  plane  geometry  he  could  give  in  order 
everything  firom  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  through  to  the  close  of 
the  fifth.  When  I  was  a  student  I  had  a  teacher  who  compiled  this  kind 
of  work,  so  that  if  he  said  book  4,  proposition  3,  the  student  would  give 
it.  Now  these  teachers  who  are  using  the  new  method  may  call  this 
all  nonsense ;  yet  one  of  the  most  successful  principals  we  have  ever  had 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  head  of  the  Oxford  academy  for  many 
years,  told  me  long  ago  that  he  considered  the  subject  of  geometry  not 
only  valuable  for  mental  discipline,  but  also  as  a  training  for  the  memory, 
and  especially  for  assistance  in  English  composition.  No  one  can  say 
that  his  method  of  teaching  geometry  produces  better  results  than  any 
other.  For  16  years  I  have  been  teaching  this  subject  constantly,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  ever  had  as  good  results  as  I  am  having  to- 
day, yet  I  am  not  using  Mr  Boynton's  method.  I  am  not  following  the 
lines  that  Prof.  White  has  indicated,  exactly ;  I  am  not  following  the  lines 
presented  by  the  gentlemen  here  two  years  ago.  I  am  having  everything 
in  the  first  book  of  Wentworth's  geometry  learned  thoroughly,  and  a  great 
deal  more  besides.  I  want  my  students  to  understand  when  we  begin 
the  study  of  geometry,  that  accuracy  in  stating  theorems  is  of  great  im- 
portance. A  theorem  accurately  stated  and  thoroughly  memorized  will 
often  times  associate  with  that  statement  the  demonstration.    In  addition 
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to  the  work  outlined  in  the  geometry,  I  do  a  great  deal  of  other  work  in 
connection  with  the  first  book,  and  give  many  supplementary  exatfiples. 
After  beginning  book  2  wq  introduce  considerable  outside  matter,  and  I 
omit  much  foimd  in  Wentworth's  book.  After  finishing  book  i,  I  am  not 
so  particular  to  have  every  theorem  learned  by  number ;  I  am  not  so  ex- 
act in  the  reading  of  everything.  I  strive  to  get  my  students  thoroughly 
in  love  with  the  subject. 

Prin.  S.  J.  Ellsworth  —  If  I  understand  this  gentleman  aright,  that 
he  begins  at  the  first  proposition  in  Wentworth's  geometry  and  has  his 
pupils  learn  them  word  for  word,  I  will  bring  a  phonograph  which  I  will 
put  in  competition  with  his  pupils  on  the  next  examination  and  it  will 
get  a  higher  per  cent  than  any  one. 

Prin.  F.  S.  Capen  —  The  last  speaker  but  one  carried  the  impression 
that  the  learning  of  propositions  by  number  was  inconsistent  with  the 
new  method*  That  is  not  so  at  all.  The  learning  of  propositions  by 
number  is  not  the  old  method  and  teaching  without  the  textbook  the 
new;  the  new  method  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  do  his  own  thinking. 
Nine  tenths  of  the  geometry  taught  in  this  state  is  so  taught  that  the 
pupils  are  not  allowed  to  commit  the  unpardonable  crime  of  doing  their 
own  thinking.  In  an  academic  school  not  long  ago,  where  geometry 
was  being  taught  firom  a  textbook  by  a  man  who,  I  presume,  had  taught 
it  for  18  or  20  years,  a  pupil  was  demonstrating  the  proposition  on  two 
chords  intersecting  in  a  circle.  These  two  chords  were  drawn  on  the 
board  exactly  as  they  were  in  the  book.  One  chord  was  drawn  perpen- 
dicular to  the  other  chord.  After  the  pupil  finished  the  demonstration 
as  it  was  in  the  book,  I  asked  the  teacher  to  have  him  draw  the  two 
chords  so  that  they  should  intersect  each  other  obliquely.  The  teacher 
said  that  they  had  never  thought  of  it  in  that  way,  and  really  objected  to 
allowing  the  student  to  think  about  the  proof  with  the  chords  in  any 
other  position,  though  the  proposition  referred  to  arry  intersecting  chords. 
I  had  to  insist  and  persist  with  that  teacher  before  he  would  allow  the 
pupil  to  go  to  the  board  and  see  what  he  could  do.  Before  I  left,  how- 
ever, the  pupil  went  to  the  board,  thought  out  the  point  and  proved  the 
proposition  anew.  This  was  the  first  thinking  he  had  done  during  the 
recitation  that  day. 

You  will  perhaps  remember  a  discussion  on  this  subject  four  or  five 
years  ago  when  we  talked  over  the  study  of  geometry,  and  I  took  the 
position  then  that  geometry  ought  to  be  taught  without  a  textbook. 
This  is  without  question  the  right  way  to  teach  it,  and  yet  a  member  of 
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this  council  said  to  me  on  my  way  here,  *  There  is  not  one  teacher  in  500 
that  can  do  it.'  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this  statement 
and  I  feel  with  reference  to  the  subject  very  much  as  I  do  on  the  ques- 
tion of  free  trade  and  protection.  We  face  a  condition  and  not  a 
theory.  Theoretically,  I  am  a  free  trader;  practically,  I  am  a  pro- 
tectionist. Theoretically,  geometry  should  be  taught  without  a  text- 
book ;  practically,  it  must  be  taught  largely  with  one. 


CONSTITUTIONAIi  AM1BNI>9IENT 

Prin,  C:  H.  Verrill  —  Section  3  of  the  constitution  reads,  *  Any- 
principal  of  a  secondary  school  may  become  a  member  by  the  payment 
of  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar.'  The  last  clause  is,  *  Ex-principals  wha 
have  been  in  service  five  years  or  more  are  eligible  to  membership.'  I 
offer  the  following  substitute,  which  by  the  constitution  must  lie  over  one 
day:  ^Any  principal  or  ex-principal  of  a  secondary  school  may  become 
a  member  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar.'  Then  cut 
out  the  last  clause. 

A.  M.  Wright  —  I  move  that  a  telegram  be  sent  to  our  absent 
president  to  this  effect  *  Hello,  Callahan !     We  miss  you.' 

The  president  stated  that  he  expected  Mr  Callahan  to  be  present  at 
the  afternoon  session. 
Recess  at  12.30/.  m. 


Thursday,  December  26,  2.15  p.  m. 

The  president  appointed  the  following  committee  on  nominations  to 
report  Friday  morning:  Prin.  Albert  Leonard,  Binghamton;  Prin. 
Thomas  B.  Lovell,  Niagara  Falls ;  Prin.  James  Winne,  Poughkeepsie. 

Pres.  A.  N.  Taylor —  My  idea  about  the  committees  on  legislation 
and  syllabus  is  that  if  we  had  a  committee  on  legislation  that  would  stay 
with  us  a  term  of  years,  any  vacancy  in  such  committees  being  filled 
by  the  executive  committee,  we  might  be  able  to  influence  the  legislature 
of  this  state  as  we  sometimes  wish  to  influence  it,  and  in  order  to  do  this 
we  must  meet  men  on  their  own  ground.  I  do  not  mean  by  that,  that 
we,  as  principals,  would  spend  money  lobbying  at  Albany,  but  I  would 
very  much  like  to  see  a  strong  committee  representing  this  body,  to 
whom  we  could  refer  any  legislation  in  which  we  are  specially  interested^ 
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Necessary  expenses  in  appearing  before  legislative  committees  at  Albany 
to  present  arguments  or  suggest  any  plans  of  work  that  we  might  advo- 
cate, should  of  course  be  paid.  If  we  get  the  right  men  on  that  com- 
mittee it  will  be  a  good  thing.  If  we  do  not,  of  course  it  will  fall 
through. 

My  idea  is  that  we  should  also  have  a  standing  committee  of  the 
same  character  on  the  syllabus,  holding  office  for  five  consecutive  years. 
At  each  meeting  of  the  principals  this  committee  could  give  a  partial  re- 
port of  the  changes  and  suggestions  that  they  advise  as  the  result  of  their 
work,  and  then  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  year  when  the  syllabus  comes 
up  for  revision  we  should  have  a  report  to  offer  which  would  be  worthy 
of  this  body,  and  of  value  to  the  regents  office. 


TEACHERS  TRAINING  CLASSES 

Discussion 

Are  the  requirements  for  admission  too  severe?  Are  the  time  and  work 
requirements  too  exacting?  Under  the  present  requirements^  is  the  com- 
pensation  adequate  ? 

Prin.  S.  Dwight  Arms  —  It  is  well  known  to  many  members  of  this 
body  that  for  several  years  the  schopl  men  of  this  state  have  regarded 
teachers  training  classes  as  one  of  their  most  important  problems. 
It  is  well  understood  that  the  results  of  work  in  the  teachers  train- 
ing classes  have  not  been  what  the  educators  of  the  state  have  had  a 
right  to  expect  Different  suggestions  have  been  made  for  improving 
these  classes,  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  present  administration  of 
the  department  of  public  instruction  to  make  a  serious  effort  at  improve- 
ment. I  suppose  there  would  be  no  disagreement  on  the  point  that  im- 
provements in  the  organization  and  work  of  training  classes  are  needed ; 
the  only  thing  on  which  we  might  differ  would  be  the  question  of  how 
these  reforms  may  best  be  brought  about.  I  feel  well  assured,  and  I  think 
every  prmcipal  here  shares  this  feeling,  that  there  is  an  earnest,  intelli- 
gent, thorough- going  effort  on  the  part  of  the  department  of  public 
instruction  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  work  of  the  training  classes, 
and  I  have  no  dotibt  that  any  suggestions  that  we  may  make  here  will  re- 
ceive from  the  superintendent  and  his  coadjutors  in  the  office  whatever 
weight  and  consideration  they  are  entitled  to.  The  first  topic  for  discussion 
starts  the  question  as  to  whether  admission  requirements  are  too  severe.     I 
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suppose  our  opinions  on  that  question  are  colored  in  very  large  measure 
by  the  experiences  of  the  present  year.  We  have  desired  to  qualify  good^ 
classes  and  we  have  found  ourselves  obliged  in  some  instances  to  exclude 
from  membership  in  those  classes  persons  whom  we  have  considered 
eligible  and*who  were  fairly  entitled  to  admission.  That  was  a  necessary 
incident  of  the  late  announcement  of  the  new  regulations.  This  seem& 
to  me  a  temporary  objection  and  one  that  will  pass  away  at  the  expira* 
tion  of  the  year.  In  my  opinion  the  requirements  for  admission  are 
not  unduly  severe.  Principals  of  schools  having  the  various  grades  L 
think  will  credit  me  with  conservatism  in  statement  when  I  say  that  if  a 
pupil  passes  through  the  grades  he  will  have  the  necessary  qualifications* 
for  admission  to  the  teachers  training  classes.  I  do  not  say  that  every 
applicant  will  have  those  qualifications.  Most  of  them  will  be  able  to 
meet  the  requirements  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  year  in  school.  Thus^ 
persons  entering  at  the  age  of  six  will  be  15  years  old  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  year,  and  they  will  still  have  a  year  to  remain  in  school  before  they 
are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  class.  It  will  differ  in  different  places^ 
but  that  proposition  in  general  will  be  found  true. 

The  objection  comes  from  the  fact  that  people  want  to  qualify  foe 
admission  to  our  training  classes  who  have  received  their  instruction  iD 
the  rural  schools.  They  are  deficient  in  learning.  They  can  not  qualify 
either  under  the  uniform  examination  requirement  or  under  the  regents, 
requirements.  That  statement  touches  a  weak  spot  in  the  work  of  the 
rural  schools,  and  it  is  that  weak  spot  that  the  department  of  public  in* 
struction  by  reason  of  these  advanced  requirements  is  attempting  to 
remedy.  They  want  to  make  it  impossible  for  one  who  is  immature  and 
disqualified  for  fairly  reputable  work  in  the  rural  schools  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  teach  in  those  schools,  and  in  order  to  do  that  they  are 
saying  that  people  who  enter  these  training  classes  must  meet  the  require- 
ment that  looks  toward  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  scholarship. 

r  think  there  are  various  men  here  who  wish  to  speak  on  the  second 
topic  so  I  may  pass  it  simply  by  stating  my  own  opinion :  that  it  is  not  a 
question  for  this  organization  to  decide.  It  belongs  to  the  department 
of  public  instruction.  They  know  what  they  want ;  they  have  certain 
definite  plans  which  they  wish  to  put  into  force,  and  it  is  their  preroga- 
tive to  say  how  many  periods  a  day  there  shall  be,  what  the  subject 
matter  of  instruction  shall  be,  etc. 

On  the  third  topic  the  principals  are  entitled  to  a  hearing,  I  feel  very 
keenly  that  without  exception  the  principals  who  have  handled  teachers- 
training  classes  thus  far  during  this  year  would  to  a  man  answer  that 
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question  in  the  negative.     Under  the  present  requirements  is  the  compen- 
sation adequate?     Let  us  see  what  sort  of  a  proposition  it  is.    The  state 
of  New  York  virtually  says  this  to  us:   You  arrange  for  the  teachers 
training  class;  provide  in  your  school  building  a  suitable  room;  furnish 
it  rent  free;  see  that  it  is  suitably  tiimished  and  properly  equipped;  throw 
open  your  laboratories  and  your  libraries,  and  whatever  other  facilities 
your  school  affords;  put  this  class  into  intimate  relations  with  the  grade 
rooms  of  your  school  by  furnishing  abundant  opportunity  for  observation 
and  practice;  provide  a  teacher  of  whose  attainments,  education  and 
experience  the  department  of  public  instruction  shall  approve ;  see  that 
the  work  of  the  class  is  properly  supervised ;  give  three  periods  of  45 
minutes  each  to  this  work,  and  in  consideration  of  all  that,  the  great 
state  of  New  York  will  pay  you  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  week  apiece  for 
the  pupils  who  are  actually  instructed,  reserving  the  right  however  to 
deduct  from  the  claim  which  you  may  make  such  sum  as  may  be  thought 
proper  for  such  members  of  the  class  as  may  not  come  up  to  the  degree 
of  proficiency  in  the  examinations  which  the  department  of  public 
instruction  thinks  they  ought  to  show.    You  may  get  $360  or  you  may 
get  $500.    That  is  a  question  neither  here  nor  there.     You  will  not  get 
back,  in  my  judgment,  as  much  money  as  you  put  in.     It  will  be  a  losing 
business.    Aside  from  that,  it  is  not  a  business  proposition.    When  I 
undertake  to  do  a  piece  of  work  I  want  to  know  two  things,  and  every 
business  man  wants  to  know  two  things  i  He  wants  to  know  what  the 
work  is,  and  how  much  he  is  to  receive  per  day,  per  month  or  per  year 
for  it     That  will  appeal  to    a  business  man  as  a  fair  proposition. 
This  is  not  a  business  proposition  in  that  it  leaves  indefinite  the  amount  of 
compensation  that  we  shall  get.    The  businesslike  part  of  the  proposition 
is  as  to  the  work  which  we  must  do,  the  amount  of  time  we  must  ex- 
pend on  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  must  be  done.    The  unbusinesslike 
part  of  the  proposition  is  that  we  are  to  receive  an  indefinite  sum  of  money 
for  our  work.     Now  let  us  see  how  that  will  work  in  practice.     I  say  that  in 
view  of  these  advanced  requirements  every  principal  of  a  school  that  has 
one  of  the  classes  should  be  in  a  position  to  ask  his  board  of  education 
for  an  additional  teacher  in  order  to  undertake  that  work.     I  do  not 
believe  that  any  teacher  who  undertakes  the  work  of  the  training  class 
should  have  more  than  two  periods  in  addition  to  the  training  class  work. 
Virtually  it  takes  the  time  of  one  teacher,  and  I  say  that  no  principal 
should  be  put  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  wishing  to  ask  for  a  teacher 
to  do  that  work  and  feeling  that  his  board  either  may  not  grant  his 
request,  or  will  do  so  reluctantly.    It  is  right  and  proper  that  the  state 
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of  New  York  should  pay  the  schools  an  adequate  and  definite  amount 
for  the  work  which  they  do,  as  they  pay  the  normal  schools. 

The  executive  committee  did  not  intend,  I  think,  to  limit  the  range  of 
discussion  this  afternoon  to  the  three  particular  items  specified,  but  wished 
each  individual  to  feel  firee  to  start  questions  and  make  comments  on  any 
feature  of  this  work  that  has  been  suggested  in  his  experience -during  the 
past  half  year.  We  are  interested  in  getting  light  on  this  subject,  and  I 
trust  we  shall  be  able  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  to  get  our  work  in  these 
classes  so  adjusted  that  another  year  everything  will  move  on  with  the 
greatest  smoothness,  and  that  we  shall  work  together  for  the  common  end 
of  elevating  the  rural  schools  of  the  Empire  state,  to  the  plane  upon  which 
they  ought  to  stand. 

Prin.  L.  E.  Rowley  —  I  hope  it  may  be  understood,  as  it  has  not 
always  been,  that  a  man  may  sometimes  criticize  his  friend  and  yet  not  be 
his  enemy.  Though  we  as  an  American  people  are  warlike  just  at  present, 
I  do  not  feel  in  that  frame  of  mind  at  all,  but  I  believe  we  might  better 
submit  to  arbitration,  which  means  a  hearing  of  both  sides,  and  that  is 
the  idea  of  this  discussion  at  this  time. 

I  presume  that  my  remarks  will  be  more  local  in  character  than  those 
of  some  who  are  to  speak.  Lowville  is  the  second  commissioner  district 
in  Lewis  county.  Out  of  132  teachers,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  ex- 
amining the  statements  filled  out  by  95  and  I  find  that  there  are  36  teach- 
ing on  third  grade  certificates,  49  on  second  grade,  four  on  first  grade, 
one  on  a  normal  diploma,  and  five  on  professional  or  training  class  certi- 
ficates. This  does  not  include  the  teachers  of  the  two  largest  graded 
schools  in  our  district.  They  would  add  four  more  normal  certificates  and 
another  first  grade.  A  year  ago  between  140  and  150  teachers  were 
registered  at  the  teachers  institute.  At  the  academy  one  evening  we  gave 
them  a  reception  and  125  were  present.  An  old  student  of  the  academy 
asked  how  many  of  them  had  received  all  their  school  education  beyond 
the  district  school  at  the  academy,  and  48  arose  in  response.  I  bring 
these  statistics  because  I  wish  you  to  see  what  kind  of  people  are  teach- 
ing school  in  our  district,  and  where  it  is  they  get  their  training.  I  think 
with  a  dozen  exceptions  every  teacher  in  that  district  today  received  his 
training  in  its  schools.  I  am  sure  the  records  will  bear  me  out  in  this. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  schools  of  that  district,  under  the 
present  arrangement,  must  furnish  what  training  their  teachers  get. 

In  reply  to  the  first  question,  I  answer,  the  requirements  are  either  too 
severe  or  too  suddetu  I  do  not  believe  it  is  revolution  we  want  so  much 
as  reformation.    We  are  not  living  in  Haytu    To  be  sure,  we  are  living 
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in  the  United  States,  and  that  may  be  synonomous  for  revolution,  but  I 
think  not.     I  am  sorry  that  with  only  30  days  notice  we  had  to  make  so 
sudden  and  great  a  change  this  year.     It  has  resulted  in  the  classes  being 
very  small.     There  are  at  present,  I  understand  from  the  supervisor,  about 
1050  who  he  thinks  will  qualify  in  January  as  bona  fide  members  of  the 
training  classes.    There  are  $60,000  appropriated.     Deducting  the  neces- 
sary amount  for  supervision  and  inspection  of  these  classes,. our  super- 
visor thinks  that  it  ought  to  keep  about  1 500  members  in  these  classes 
during  the  year.     Now  there  are  about  500  shut  out  from  this  work  that 
ought  to  have  it.     The  supervisor,  I  am  sure,  thinks  they  ought  to  have  it, 
but  they  are  not  getting  it.    I  miderstand,  too,  that  up  to  last  year  the  whole 
apportionment  had  never  been  used.     Last  year  we  used  up  quite  a  little 
that  had   been   accumulating,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  while  the 
requirements  may  be  all  right  for  the  future,  and  I  think  perhaps  they 
will  fee,  there  is  a  class  of  teachers  left  that  we  ought  to  reach.     I  wish 
that  it  were  so  that  we  might  reach  the  third  grade  people.    There  are 
too  many  of  them.     I  wish  that  befor6  they  begin  to  teach  on  a  third 
grade  certificate  we  might  be  enabled  to  induce  them,  or  compel  them, 
to  take  some  professional  training.     I  have  observed  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  those  holding  unexpired  certificates,  under  the  present  system  of 
licensing  teachers,   generally  teach.    The    trustees  are  hounding  my 
school  for  teachers,  and  every  teacher  is  in  service.     In  that  district  the 
average  wages,  outside  of  the  three  graded  schools,  is  $5.72  a  week. 
With  such  meagre  remuneration  it   is  not  possible  for  them  to  go  very 
far  away  fi-om  home  to  get  their  training,  and  I  submit  that  we  ought  to 
give  them  something  near  at  hand.    There  are  a  great  many  now  com- 
ing mto  these  classes  because  they  have  the  qualifications.    They  are  not 
going  out  at  once  to  teach ;  they  are  going  to  higher  educational  institu- 
tions.   We  are  not  teaching  in  our  school  as  a  rule  the  people  that  are 
going  out  into   country  schools  to  teach ;  the  teachers  go  without  any 
professional  training. 

As  to  whether  the  time  and  work  requirements  are  too  exacting,  I 
think  they  are  not  if  the  requirements  for  admission  meet  the  conditions. 
If  they  are  not  too  severe  then  the  time  and  work  requirements  are  not 
too  exacting.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  training 
classes  at  all  we  should  have  classes  large  enough  to  make  it  possible  to 
rouse  some  enthusiasm  and  to  interest  them  in  their  work.  I  may  say 
that  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  putting  them  in  a  room  by  themselves. 
The  feeling  is  too  prevalent  in  many  schools  that  this  is  a  pauper  class.  I 
want  the  rest  of  my  school  to  feel  the  influence  of  that  class  and  I  want 
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the  class  to  know  the  management  and  discipline  of  the  school  and  thus 
make  practical  our  instruction  in  these  subjects.  We  enjoy  this  work 
with  other  young  teachers,  and  I  hope  that*  with  the  influence  of  this 
gathering  and  with  the  kind  assistance  of  our  superintendent  and  super- 
visor, larger  numbers  will  find  their  way  into  our  classes,  that  the  work 
will  become  more  interesting  and  that  we  shall  better  instruct  and  more 
thoroughly  inspire  those  who  are  with  us  preparing  for  this  most  respon- 
sible calling. 

Prin.  Charles  H.  Verrill  —  I  realize  that  only  a  few  members  of 
this  association  are  really  interested  in  these  normal  training  classes,  and 
also  this  is  not  the  place  to  say  any  unkmd  things  of  those  who  have 
made  the  regulations.  The  whole  matter  should  be  discussed  in  the 
spirit  of  fairness  and  for  the  best  good  of  the  schools  which  wish  these 
classes.  My  experience  is  very  much  like  the  last  speaker's ;  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  Delaware  county  is  not  unlike  that  in  Lewis  county.  I 
have  personally  conducted  29  training  classes,  and  have  the  duplicate 
reports  of  them.  Many  good  things  have  been  promised  me  for  the 
school  in  case  I  waited  patiently. 

I  take  exception  to  the  last  speaker's  statement  that  we  had  30  days' 
notice  for  these  new  requirements.  Begging  pardon,  I  think  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  we  did  not  receive  30  seconds.  We  closed  school  at 
the  regular  time  in  June  and  received  no  notice  till  July  of  these 
additional  requirements.  At  least  25  were  prepared  to  enter  under  the 
old  regulations  which  were  far  more  severe  than  for  entrance  to  the 
normal  schools.  Many  a  student  who  would  gladly  have  entered  our 
class,  finding  the  new  regulations  too  severe,  attended  the  normal  school. 
The  present  requirements,  as  some  of  you  know,  are  as  follows :  On  the 
regents  side,  a  regents  preliminary  certificate,  a  passcard  in  physiology^ 
and  a  12-count  certificate,  four  of  the  12-count  to  be  in  English,  two  in 
American  history,  two  in  civil  government  and  four  optional,  making  28 
counts  in  order  to  enter  the  class.  The  other  requirements  are  a  third 
grade  license,  notTiing  very  severe  in  civics  and  history  (an  average  of 
60%),  provided  there  had  been  a  little  notice  given  during  the  last  school 
year.  But  though  a  third  grade  license  does  not  admit  to  enter 
the  normal  training  class,  it  does  permit  the  holder  to  teach.  The  re- 
quirements I  think  are  a  little  too  severe,  and  also  a  little  too  sudden. 
We  can  work  up  to  it  in  time  —  we  have  worked  up  to  everything  that 
the  state  has  required.  We  have  a  good  teachers  class  now,  but  it  is  not 
a  large  one,  and  it  will  not  do  Delaware  county  as  much  good  as  former 
classes. 
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A.  S.  Downing  —  I  am  sure  that  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  who  is  present,  is  desirous  of  having  the  fairest  and  frankest 
discussion  of  this  matter.  The  speaker  who  opened  the  discussion  stated 
that  the  present  administration  had  made  a  determined  effort  to  improve 
the  work  of  the  training  classes.  I  want  to  give  you  just  a  few  figures  to 
substantiate  this  statement.  They  may  not  always  be  valuable,  but  in 
this  case  they  represent  what  the  present  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion advocated  in  his  report  when  he  was  supervisor  of  institutes.  They 
represent  also  what  the  several  inspectors  of  teachers  training  classes  from 
time  to  time  have  reported  regarding  these  classes,  and  they  will  show  to 
every  one  that  while  work  was  being  done  in  the  academies  and  academic 
departments  of  union  schools  in  this  state  under  the  name  of  professional 
training  for  teachers,  it  was  still  traveling  under  a  misnomer.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  two  inspectors  of  training  classes  this  year,  I  have  made 
comparisons  of  6i  classes.  The  total  number  of  pupils  last  year  was  in 
the  fall  term  2150,  in  127  classes;  in  the  spring  term  2482, in  140  classes 
making  in  round  numbers  about  2500  different  persons  throughout  the 
state  receiving  instruction  in  what?  Presumably  in  methods,  school 
economy,  and  so  on,  that  which  should  constitute  professional  training 
for  district  school  teachers.  Had  this  state  at  an  expenditure  last  year 
of  $90,000  a  right  to  demand  that  from  these  trainings  classes  should 
result  a  fair  proportion  of  professional  certificates,  which  should 
exempt  their  holders  for  at  least  three  years  from  examinations  ?  I  think 
it  had ;  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  2500  pupils  in  the  classes  only  348 
professional  certificates  were  granted.  I  have  been  liberal  in  making 
these  figures.  I  have  a  tabulated  list  of  the  counties  here  in  which 
training  class  certificates  were  granted.  Allegany  county  had  appointed 
last  year  7  classes  and  took  17  training  class  certificates;  Broome 
county  had  3  classes  and  took  2  certificates ;  Cattaraugus  county  24 
classes,  i  certificate ;  Cayuga  county  4  classes,  i  certificate ;  Chautau- 
qua 7  classes,  13  certificates;  Chemung  i  class,  no  certificates;  Che- 
nango 5  classes,  no  certificates,  and  so  on  through  the  counties,  the  cities 
taking  71  of  the  348  training  class  certificates.  The  cities  of  Rochester 
and  Syracuse  which  demanded  a  much  higher  qualification  for  entrance 
than  was  made  for  the  other  training  classes  in  the  state  got  their  due 
proportion,  showing  that  scholarship  after  all  is  the  basis  for  professional 
training.  I  could  go  through  this  list  and  show  where  these  certificates 
have  been  granted,  but  what  did  they  cost  per  capita  ?  Leaving  out  money 
for  supervision,  printing  and  other  expenses,  $63,252  were  paid  last  year 
^0  the  union  schools  and  academies  for  training  classes,  overrunning  the 
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annual  appropriation  of  $60,000  by  $3,252,  Those  training  class  cer- 
tificates cost  the  state  of  New  York  per  capita  for  tuition  $182.  I  have 
heard  it  stated  in  educational  gatherings  like  this  that  the  state  paid  $6oa 
per  capita  for  the  education  of  graduates  of  normal  schools.  Multiply 
$182  per  capita  by  4  (the  number  of  years  in  a  normal  school  course) 
and  we  find  that  the  schools  instructing  training  classes  have  no  cause  of 
complaint  against  normal  schools.  My  friend  from  Lowville  is  a  fair 
man,  and  he  has  presented  this  matter  fairly.  If  I  seem  to  present  it 
earnestly  there  is  no  feeling  toward  the  schools  except  to  make  them 
better,  and  I  can  not  help  talking  earnestly  on  this  matter  because  it 
seems  as  if  the  interest  of  my  life  were  wrapt  up  in  it.  I  found  that  in 
Lowville  this  fall  there  were  1 1  members  registered ;  last  fall  there  were 
25  registered.  When  the  state  came  to  pay  for  that  class  in  January  they 
paid  for  12;  that  is,  a  number  of  the  class  in  Lowville  drew  their  tuition 
in  the  second  term  because  they  had  not  been  in  long  enough  to  draw 
tuition  under  the  law,  the  regulation  saying  that  if  they  were  in  a  certain 
number  of  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  they  should 
be  paid  one  dollar  per  capita  for  the  whole  time.  Lowville  drew  money 
in  the  second  term  for,  I  believe,  24,  but  in  the  first  term  they  drew  for 
only  12.     Out  of  the  24  only  7  received  professional  certificates. 

For  your  satisfaction  I  tell  you  that  the  present  average  age  of  the 
classes,  though  the  minimum  age  for  a  teacher  is  16,  is  over  19  years. 
The  classes  are  composed  of  mature  young  men  and  young  women 
who  know  what  they  come  into  the  class  for ;  not  only  mature  young 
men  and  young  women  who  know  what  they  come  in  for,  but  men  and 
women  who  have  entered  on  reasonable  credentials  of  scholarship,  and 
what  are  they  ?  A  preliminary  certificate,  a  passcard  in  physiology, 
and  12  additional  regents  counts.  What  are  the  12  additional  counts? 
The  state  superintendent  in  determining  the  regulations  specified  these : 
foW  coimts  in  English.  What  does  it  take  for  four  counts  ?  One  year. 
Is  that  much  when  you  consider  that  English  is  the  language  of  this 
country  ?  Then  there  are  two  counts  in  history.  How  much  time  does 
it  take  under  the  regents  for  two  counts  in  history  ?  20  weeks.  Two 
counts  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  teach  these  rural  boys  and  girls 
who  may  never  receive  any  farther  education.  Ought  those  teachers  to 
have  studied  American  history  for  at  least  20  weeks,  or  not  ?  I  tell  you, 
my  friends,  American  patriotism  depends  not  so  much  on  the  secrecy  ot 
the  ballot,  not  so  much  as  some  one  said  the  hurra  for  the  American  flag, 
as  it  does  on  an  intelligent  ballot  and  an  intelligent  hurra  for  the  flag.  If 
the  teachers  have  not  the  intelligence  themselves,  how  under  the  heavens 
can  they  intelligently  teach  the  boys  and  girls  American  history  ? 
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There  are  besides  two  counts  required  in  civil  government.  The  other 
four  counts  are  optional.  They  may  be  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German, 
or  what  not,  but  we  insist  that  we  shall  have  four  in  English,  two  in 
American  history  and  two  in  civil  government,  ^re  they  severe  com- 
pared with  the  uniform  examinations?  We  say  no,  that  the  regents 
credentials  are  easier  to  earn  than  those  under  the  uniform  examinations. 
We  have  statistics  of  those  who  have  entered  on  regents  credentials 
and  those  who  have  entered  under  uniform  examinations,  and  the  regents 
credentials  furnish  two  to  one  of  the  pupils ;  but  when  those  who  enter 
on  regents  credentials  undertake  to  pass  our  uniform  examinations,  they 
can  not  do  it 

Was  the  advance  in  requirements  sudden  ?  If  you  read  the  state  su- 
perintendent's report  for  1894,  you  will  find  that  the  supervisor  of 
institutes  treated  very  carefully  the  advanced  requirements  for  admission 
and  advanced  work  done  after  admission.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
last  fall  that  Mr  Skinner  would  be  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion after  the  republicans  had  carried  the  legislature.  If  you  had  read 
his  report  as  supervisor  of  institutes,  you  could  have  forecast  his  attitude 
toward  the  training  classes. 

Under  date  of  June  15  to  every  school  having  an  application  on  file  in 
the  department  of  public  instruction,  was  sent  a  copy  of  the  regulations, 
which  were  subject  to  revision,  and  on  July  25  the  revised  regulations 
now  in  force  were  sent  out.  Those  who  did  not  receive  notice  prior  to 
30  days  before  the  opening  of  school  failed  to  get  their  mail.  I  believe 
some  failed  to  read  the  regulations  when  received,  because  one  third  of 
the  principals  of  the  76  schools  where  classes  are  now  organized  had  not 
carefully  read  the  regulations  before  the  training  class  inspector  called  on 
them.  One  of  the  best  school  men  in  the  state  who  is  in  this  room  this 
afcemoon,  when  asked  for  the  credentials  of  his  class,  said,  *  Why,  that  is 
not  required.*  The  inspector  said,  *  Yes,  it  is.'  He  looked  up  the  regula- 
tions  and  found  that  the  credentials  ought  to  be  on  file.  I  could  cite 
many  other  similar  cases.  So  I  ath  not  surprised  that  many  were  not 
informed  30  days  beforehand  of  this  change. 

Have  the  requirements  been  severe?  Not  very.  I  never  like  to 
prophesy,  but  two  classes  will  probably  have  to  quit  after  the  first  of 
January.  The  superintendent  has  *een  lenient  with  them  this  fall. 
Members  were  to  have  qualified  in  August,  September  or  October.  The 
uniform  credentials  and  the  regents  credentials  have  Jjeen  allowed  to  be 
interchanged,  and  certain  candidates  who  were  deficient  only  in  Ameri- 
can history  and  civil  government,  and  in  the  half  dozen  or  more  instances 
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become  training  class  centers,  as  the  present  administration  insists  that 
they  shall,  then  it  will  be  time  to  ask  the  legislature  to  subsidize  the 
schools.  The  bane  of  the  whole  distribution  of  the  literature  fund  in 
this  state  has  been  the  trouble  over  money.  The  question  of  money  for 
the  training  classes  should  be  brought  into  the  discussion  just  as  little  as 
possible.  Leave  out  the  question  of  money  and  bring  in  that  of 
efficiency. 

Prin.  John  G.  Allen  —  I  understand  that  there  are  ii  normal 
schools  in  the  state  with  the  possibility  of  another  very  soon.  If  I  had 
my  way  every  teacher  in  the  state  would  be  a  normal  school  graduate ; 
bat  inasmuch  as  that  can  not  be,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  requirements 
can  be  raised  too  high.  Let  us  have  the  teachers  that  go  into  our 
schools  to  instruct  American  youth,  specially  in  New  York,  teachers  that 
understand  their  business,  that  can  work  with  the  grades  below  and  the 
grades  above,  teachers  that  understated  the  relations  of  rural  and  city 
schools  and  who  are  in  short,  experts. 

Prin.  Joseph  E.  King  —  Long  experience  in  former  years  in  charge 
of  normal  classes  gives  me  great  interest  in  this  new  departure  and  attempt 
at  improvement.  But  is  not  the  demand  that  the  normal  class  be 
instructed  in  a  separate  room  too  great  ?  It  necessitates  putting  some- 
body in  charge,  generally  other  than  the  principal.  Every  day  contact 
with  the  principal,  the  expert  of  the  school,  is  valuable  to  the  training 
class.  He  can  not  abdicate  his  function  of  educating  and  superintending 
to  devote  three  quarters  of  his  time  to  the  normal  class  exclusively 
daring  its  session.  He  will  deputize  somebody  for  this  class,  very  likely 
the  training  class  will  lose  the  advantage  of  seeing  his  methods,  and  for 
these  two  reasons  I  submit  that  it  is  worth  considering  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  reduce  the  time  requirement  to  two  hours  thus  giving 
the  principal  opportunity  for  contact  with  the  class.  You  can  not  afford 
to  hire  an  expert  to  stay  three  or  four  hours  with  this  one  class. 

Prin.  W.  J.  Deans  —  I  have  not  heard  any  speaker  say  that  he 
had  failed  in  getting  a  class.  I  did.  I  also  wish  to  say  that  in  answer 
to  the  first  question  I  will  add  an  emphatic  no;  they  are  not  too  high. 

We  started  our  class  before  we  heard  from  the  examinations  in  order 
that  if  certain  pupils  had  qualified  we  might  continue  the  class.  But 
returns  from  the  examinations  showing  that  they  had  not  qualified,  we 
were  obliged  to  discontinue  the  class. 

As  to  self-control:  all  of  this  class  remained  in  school  when  they  found 
that  the  normal  class  had  been  dropped,  so  that  I  had  opportunity  to 
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observe  them  alone  and  with  others.  So  long  as  they  remained  in  a 
separate  room  there  was  not  the  least  difficulty  about  their  self-control. 
But  when  they  were  seated  in  the  other  room  with  a  large  number  and 
saw  certain  pupils  who  did  not  observe  the  best  of  order,  some  became 
disorderly,  one  member  of  the  class  now  being  one  of  the  most  disorderly 
pupils  that  I  have.  Is  not  the  conduct  of  students  among  others  who 
are  setting  bad  examples  a  better  test  of  self-control  than  their  conduct 
when  not  exposed  to  temptation  ?  It  is  very  easy  for  a  man  to  control 
himself  among  those  who  would  not  lead  him  astray  but  not  so  easy  to 
be  with  those  who  would  lead  him  astray  and  still  control  himself. 

Sup't  Sherman  Williams  —  Perhaps  the  difference  of  opinion  is 
largely  due  to  two  things :  (i)  in  some  cases  too  much  of  what  you  might 
call  the  commercial  spirit  enters  into  the  matter  in  estimating  what  these 
classes  shall  be  and  what  they  shall  do;  (2)  we  recognize  the  immediate 
and  not  the  ultimate  effect.  We  see  that  we  can  get  but  small  classes 
with  the  high  requirements  and  that  perhaps  there  will  be  a  lack  ot 
teachers,  and  we  find  in  that  an  immediate  disadvantage,  both  on  our 
part  in  filling  our  classes,  and  on  the  part  of  the  rural  schools  in  getting 
teachers ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  if  we  commence  that  condition  we  are 
going  to  perpetuate  it.  Unless  we  demand  higher  qualifications  and 
send  out  into  our  rural  schools  better  teachers  we  shall  continue  in  our 
present  plight.  Horace  Greeley  once  said  that  the  way  to  resume  was  to 
resume.  We  often  talk  over  educational  reforms  and  higher  requirements, 
but  we  are  never  ready  for  them  till  next  year.  If  the  department  had 
given  two  years  notice  we  would  have  had  the  same  complaint  as  now, 
that  they  came  upon  us  suddenly. 

Com'r  Chauncey  Brainard  — I  am  interested  in  this  discussion  be- 
cause it  refers  to  teachers  holding  third  grade  certificates.  In  talking 
with  another  commissioner  to-day,  he  stated  that  his  greatest  difficulty 
with  teachers  was  with  those  who  had  never  attended  any  school  except 
the  country  district  school.  A  requirement  on  the -part  of  the  state  that 
will  drive  this  class  of  teachers  to  attend  other  schools  before  they  can 
enter  the  training  class  will  certainly  be  a  very  great  benefit  to  our 
schools. 

If  we  agree,  as  we  must,  to  what  Mr  Downing  said  as  to  the  number 
of  persons  licensed  in  this  state  —  only  348  out  of  2500  who  entered  the 
training  class  —  we  are  not  at  all  certain  but  we  shall  have  a  great  deal 
larger  number  this  year,  what  is  the  use  of  filling  the  training  class  with  a 
lot  of  material  that  won't  make  teachers?    Why  not  give  them  the 
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knowledge  at  the  beginning,  so  that  you  will  be  tolerably  certain  that 
those  who  enter  the  training  class  will  pass  the  final  examinations  ? 

Prin.  F.  D.  Boynton— ^I  have  not  heard  all  of  this  discussion,  but 
there  is  a  commercial  side  to  it  which  comes  to  my  mind,  and  like 
Banquo's  ghost,  it  won't  down.    The  law  says  *  one  dollar  a  week  shall 
be  paid,  not  to  exceed  i8  consecutive  weeks  for  one  term.'    This  means 
that  we  shall  receive  about  $250  for  the  instruction  of  that  class  during 
the  18  weeks.     We  have  expended  in  teacher's  salary  for  the  same  length 
of  time  $350  and  have  set  aside  for  much  of  the  time  a  room  so  equipped 
and  furnished  that  its  rent  is  worth  more  to  Ithaca  than  we  shall  get  from 
the  state  for  the  training  class.     I  can  not  convince  my  board  of  educa- 
tion that  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  the  state  of  New  York  to  pay  into  its 
treasury  for  any  piuT)Ose  whatever  the  sum  of  about  $350  to  $400  every 
20  weeks.     It  seems  to  me  simply  that  we  must  receive  larger  compensa- 
tion for  the  work  that  we  are  doing  or  stop  doing  it.     Out  of  the  14 
students  in  the  training  class,  six  are  high  school  graduates ;  others  are 
members  of  our  senior  class.     Our  pupils  are  not  in  the  class  to  avoid 
paying  tuition.     I  make  it  a  point  to  ascertain  that  fact  from  each  can- 
didate for  the  class,  and  I  refused  to  allow  a  young  man  to  qualify  when 
he  told  me  that  his  object  in  doing  it  was  to  save  the  $30  a  year  that  we 
charge  for  tuition.     I  do  not  think,  however,  that  we  can  ignore  the  com- 
mercial side  of  this  matter.    Perhaps  most  boards  of  education  are  willing 
to  do  this,  but  my  board  is  not,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  that  they  will 
ever  undertake  it  again  unless  on  some  plan  which  will  at  least  not  involve 
loss. 

To  the  first  two  questions  I  answer  no.  I  am  not  only  in  favor  of  in- 
creasing the  requirements  but  I  would  like  to  see  in  the  near  future  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  second  grade  certificates  that  may  be  issued  to 
any  one  candidate.  I  should  like  to  see  it  limited  within  the  next  year 
to  not  exceeding  three  to  the  same  person.  If  a  teacher  has  had  one 
third  grade  license  and  three  second  grade  hcenses,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  seven  years  is  not  interested  enough  in  the  work  to  raise  that  grade 

of  certificate,  she  might  better  be  retired. 

•  * 

Prin.  Charles  H.  Vcrrill  —  Some  very  good  statistics  have  been 

given,    but    I    thought    they    would    surely    mislead,     and     Com'r 

Brainard's  remark  shows  that  undoubtedly  they  have  misled.     He  is 

right  in  saying  348  three-year  licenses  out  of  the  2500  students  last  year^ 

but  remember  the  large  number  of  second  grade  licenses  besides  the  348. 

I^t  it  not  rest  in  the  minds  of  these  principals  that  only  348  licenses 
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were  granted  to  2500  candidates.    There  were  also  many  second  grade 
licenses. 

A.  S.  Downing  —  The  reply  to  that  is  that  the  classes  did  simply 
scholarship  work  —  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  spelling  and  the 
like.  Candidates  for  second  grade  certificates  did  almost  no  professional 
training  work. 

Prin.  L.  E.  Rowley — It  should  be  brought  to  mind  that  these 
people  could  not  take  a  professional  examination  unless  they  had  attended 
throughout  the  year.  A  large  proportion  of  these  2500  were  only  in  for 
the  first  or  second  term,  or  part  of  the  first  or  the  second.  I  would  like 
to  know  the  percentage  of  those  whose  attendance  entitled  them  to  a 
certificate. 

Prin.  I.  H.  Russell —  If  only  the  large  schools  are  able  under  the 
advanced  requirements  to  get  classes,  what  is  going  to  become  of  the 
small  schools  ?  I  also  had  an  appointment,  but  I  did  not  have  the  ma- 
terial to  form  the  class.  We  want  teachers  training  class  graduates  in 
our  schools  in  the  first  Chautauqua  district,  but  we  can  not  go  to 
Rochester  or  Jamestown  or  Ithaca  after  them.  They  must  be  instructed 
in  that  district  if  we  have  them  at  all.  We  have  probably  from  90  to  loo- 
teachers  in  the  rural  districts.  Not  five  per  cent  of  them,  I  venture  to 
say,  are  normal  graduates.  We  have  not  a  teachers  training  class  in  that 
district,  and  there  is  not  a  school  in  that  district  that  can  have  one,  for 
the  same  reason  that  I  can  not,  and  our  work  compares  favorably  with 
the  regents  work  of  Jamestown  and  other  schools. 

Prin.  J.  L.  Lusk  —  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  these  dis- 
cussions, having  a  teachers  class  at  our  little  village.  I  had  hoped  to  get 
some  information  that  would  help  us  down  there.  We  had  all  the  en- 
couragement for  a  large  class.  When  the  time  came  to  form  the  class 
our  material  had  gone  to  teaching  on  their  third  grade  certificates.  That 
is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory.  So  long  as  the  bars  are  down  for  these 
young  ladies  to  go  out  and  teach,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  them  into  the 
training  class.  Yet  the  department  must  ^11  these  schools.  That  is  a 
problem  difficult  to  solve.  We  should  stand  by  the  department  and  help 
it  raise  the  standard.  To-day  while  we  have  10  in  the  class,  they  are 
gradually  dropping  out.  We  have  kept  the  class  up,  hoping  that  in  January 
more  will  come  in.  These  rural  schools  of  the  Empire  state  are  the 
backbone  and  sinew  of  the  state  and  should  be  taken  care  of,  and  while 
the  normal  schools  and  high  schools  are  doing  their  grand  work,  the 
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rural  schools  will  do  a  still  grander  work  if  we  will  stand  by  them.  Let 
us  reach  out  a  helping  hand  to  them,  and  in  this  conference  let  us  stand 
loyally  by  the  department  in  its  efforts  to  reach  and  raise  our  rural 
schools  to  a  higher  standard. 

Prin.  C.  R.  Stiles  —  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  last  speech.  While  I 
admire  scholarship,  there  is  that  in  the  teacher  which  is  above  scholar- 
ship. I  have  normal  graduates,  but  I  once  employed  a  teacher  not  a 
normal  graduate,  whom  I  would  prefer  to  any  normal  graduate.  I  have 
a  normal  graduate  whose  influence  I  would  not  wish  my  own  boy  to- 
come  under ;  and  while  I  stand  for  scholarship,  I  stand  also  for  some- 
thing higher,  character.  There  are  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  wha 
might  perhaps  find  it  difficult  to  meet  new  requirements,  yet  who  are 
capable  of  doing  the  work  of  the  training  classes.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  speaker  who  advocated  the  second  room  was  hoist  by  his  own  petard. 
A  young  man  who  can  not  conduct  himself  properly  unless  he  is  put  oflT 
in  a  room  by  himself  is  not  a  fit  person  to  go  out  and  help  us  train  the 
youth  of  our  land. 

Prin.  A.  W.  Abrams  —  Under  the  present  regulations  is  it  neces- 
sary that  a  member  of  a  training  class  remain  till  the  end  of  the  year  in- 
order  that  the  school  shall  draw  money  on  his  attendance  ? 

A.  S.  Downing  —  No.  The  regulations  very  specifically  state  that 
payment  will  not  be  made  for  any  person  in  attendance  less  than  i6- 
weeks ;  that  if  a  person  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  at  a  certain  fixed  time 
and  continue  longer  than  i6  weeks  he  is  paid  pro  rata  per  week. 

Prin.  C:  H.  Verrill  —  Are  they  entitled  to  20  weeks  as  the  maximum, 
amount  for  any  term  ? 

A.  S.  Downing  —  Yes;  not  less  than  16  or  more  than  20. 

Prin.  F.  D.  Boynton  —  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  circular  issued  by  the 
department.  Under  regulations  and  requirements,  §  3  says :  *  No  allow- 
ance can  be  made  in  any  case  of  any  pupil  for  first  term  for  less  than  i6- 
or  more  than  18  consecutive  weeks.'  It  was  on  that  statement  that  I 
made  the  figures  presented  to  this  conference.  Is  that  the  law,  or  has  it 
been  changed  to  20  weeks  ?  The  date  of  the  circular  is  to  take  effect 
August  I,  1895.     It  is  dated  Albany,  June  15,  1895. 

A  9.  Downing  —  The  regulations  dated  June  15,  1895,  were  sent 
out  wiih  the  understanding  that  they  were  tentative  and  would  be 
revised.  The  regulations  which  should  govern  all  figures  are  dated 
July  25, 1895,  and  read  as  follows:  *  The  school  year  is  divided  into 
two  terms  of  not  less  than  18  or  20  weeks  each.' 
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Pres.  A.  N.  Taylor  —  Will  those  who  have  training  classes  please 
stand?     (40) 

Prof.  S.  G.  Williams  moved  that  the  hour  of  adjournment  be  five 
o'clock.     Carried, 

Prin.  F.  J.  Cheney  moved  that  in  the  discussion  of  the  next  two 
subjects  the  remaining  time  be  divided  equally.     Carried, 

Pres.  A.  N.  Taylor — If  those  who  teach  geometry  without  text- 
books, or  largely  without  textbooks,  will  please  rise  in  your  seats,  I  shall 
be  very  grateful  to  you.     (14) 

Appointment  of  committee  to  send  greetings  to  grammar  school  princi- 
pals.    See  p.  278. 

Prin.  D.  C.  Parr  —  I  have  a  resolution  to  introduce  which  I  believe 
the  department  of  public  instruction,  the  regents  of  the  University,  and 
every  academic  principal  is  interested  in,  and  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether 
it  provokes  discussion  or  not  after  you  hear  it.    See  p.  278. 


BEST  METHODS  OF  RHETORICAL  WORK  IN  THE  UNION 

SCHOOLS 

Prin.  E.  J.  Peck  — 

You*d  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age 
To  speak  in  public  on  the  stage^; 
Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow, 
Great  streams  from  little  fountains  flow, 
And,  should  I  chance  to  fall  below 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero, 
Don't  view  me  with  a  critic's  eye. 
But  pass  my  imperfections  by. 

It  is  something  less  than  a  hundred  years  since  I  learned  these  classic 
lines  at  my  grandfather's  knee,  and  as  I  have  struggled  along  my  course 
with  *  Chained  in  the  market  place  he  stood '  and  *  On  Linden  when 
the  sun  was  low '  and  *  O  sacred  truth,  thy  triumph  ceased  awhile ' 
and  the  peroration  of  Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne  and  other  familiar 
examples  of  poetry  and  prose,  finally  leaving  the  college  commencement 
stage  amid  the  hearty  applause  of  my  classmates  and  intimate  friends,  in 
all  my  experience  I  have  more  and  more  become  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  rhetorical  training,  and  more  and  more  aware  of  the 
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inadequacy  of  methods  employed  and  the  lack  of  thorough  training  both 
in  school  and  college. 

Preparation  for  rhetorical  work  should  begin  when  a  child  first  learns 
to  speak  and  to  write.  The  practical,  the  important  part  of  education  is 
teaching  men  to  think,  and  there  is  no  teaching  men  to  think  unless  you 
teach  them  how  to  tell  their  thoughts,  so  that  rhetorical  work  becomes 
both  a  means  and  an  end  in  teaching.  Our  teachers  have  learned  that 
this  new  unknown  tongue  of  English  must  be  put  into  our  schools,  into 
our  academies,  into  our  colleges.  The  teacher  must  learn  that  every 
subject  taught  must  be  a  lesson  in  language.  Words,  modes  of  expres- 
sion, habitual  conciseness,  propriety  and  force  in  expression  must  be 
taught, and  practised  ih  lower  grades.  We  are  not  training  occasional 
presidents  and  occasional  congressmen ;  we  are  trainmg  young  persons, 
not  to  speak  only,  but  to  understand  how  speaking  should  be  done. 
They  are  not  only  to  speak  themselves  but  are  to  be  able  to  hear  the 
expression  of  others  and  to  understand  it.  So  in  our  reading  classes  part 
of  the  work,  I  think,  should  be  in  recitation;  i.  e.  the  little  fellows  should 
recite  their  reading  lessons,  or  portions  of  them,  and  they  should  become 
habituated  to  expression  and  begin  to  learn  to  think  when  on  their  feet. 

So  much  for  the  declamation  in  the  lower  grades.  Essay  writing,  the 
other  great  important  part  of  our  rhetorical  work,  begins  properly  when 
children  first  put  two  or  three  words  together  to  express  their  own 
thought.  It  should  be  continued  till  the  child  grows  to  delight  in  it. 
There  is  no  more  interesting  class  in  school  than  the  primary  class  or 
second  or  third  grade  engaged  in  composition  writing.  There  is  nothing 
that  they  like  so  well,  nothing  in  which  they  will  show  greater  correctness 
and  readiness  than  the  little  compositions  they  write  if  they  are  properly 
trained.  You  can  easily  see,  that  if  every  teacher  understands  that  her 
business  is  to  teach  thought  and  its  expression  from  the  primary  class  up, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  if  exercises 
are  directly  pointed  to  training  in  correct  rhetorical  expression  and  cor- 
rect rhetorical  composition,  students  are  ready  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment to  do  much  more  advanced  work.  No  one  should  be  excused  from 
it.  No  one  in  the  academic  department  should  ever  be  called  on  to 
speak  before  a  class  or  the  whole  school  without  previous  drill  and  in- 
struction in  that  particular  declamation  (which  if  necessary  should  be 
chosen  by  the  teacher),  so  that  when  he  comes  upon  the  stage  he  will  do 
himself  credit  and  secure  that  confidence  which  is  a  part  of  the  training. 

At  least  one  essay  a  week  should  be  required  of  first  year  academic 
classes,  the  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  teacher  in  English  every  day  if 
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necessary,  or  two  or  three  times  a  week;  but  there  should  be  one  essay 
of  good  character,  one  that  is  based  upon  instructions  given  by  the 
teacher.  During  the  second  year  the  stated  essays  may  be  somewhat 
fewer,  once  in  two  or  three  weeks  perhaps,  but  of  a  little  more  stately 
kind.  The  class  in  rhetoric  should  be  drilled  almost  daily,  as  rhetoric 
naturally  comes  in  the  second  year.  During  the  third  year  the  same 
work  in  declamation  should  go  on  with  still  more  advanced  essay 
work.  In  the  fourth  year  the  senior  class  should  make  from  two  to  four 
Tegular  orations  and  essays  fitted  for  the  graduation  stage  besides  those 
prepared  for  commencement. 

Prin.  J:  G.  Allen — How  would  Prin.  Peck  manage  in  a  school  of 
900  or  1000. 

Prin.  E.  J.  Peck  —  I  had  it  in  mind  to  say  that,  thank  the  Lord, 
the  department  of  public  instruction  and  the  regents  of  the  University 
have  taken  such  a  stand  regarding  requirements  in  the  schools  for  teach- 
ers, class  work  and  for  graduation,  that  boards  of  education,  if  they  are 
going  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  must  give  us  an  adequate  number  of 
teachers.  I  met  my  board  of  education  this  year  with  the  demand  for 
another  academic  teacher.  On  their  refusal  I  said,  *  Which  part  of  my 
work,  then,  shall  I  omit  ?  I  shall  not  work  any  harder  than  I  did  last 
■year.  I  shall  prevent  some  of  my  teachers  from  working  as  hard  as  they 
did  last  year.  Of  course  you  are  ready  to  have  the  standard  of  this 
school  lowered ;  you  are  ready  to  have  its  efficiency  impaired ;  so  what 
part  shall  I  leave  out  ? '  The  reply  was,  *  We  will  give  you  another 
teacher.' 

In  the  academic  departments  of  all  our  larger  schools,  and  I  think  in 
some  of  our  smaller  schools,  we  must  have  a  teacher  specially  for 
English  and  nothing  else.  If  we  have  the  teachers  class  we  must  have 
not  only  a  teacher  competent  to  manage  and  take  exclusive  charge  of 
that  class,  but  in  many  cases  an  assistant  will  be  needed.  That  assistant 
can  be  made  to  do  the  English  work.  If  we  have  no  teachers  class  there 
is  as  much  necessity  for  the  employment  of  a  teacher  whose  work  shall  be 
English  and  nothing  else  as  there  is  for  a  teacher  in  classics,  geometry  or 
any  other  important  subject. 

Prin.  F.  D.  Boynton — I  am  hunting  for  the*  best  scheme,  not  for 
teaching  geometry,  but  for  conducting  rhetoricals.  I  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects.  I  find  leading  principals  dis- 
satisfied with  the  results  of  their  present  schemes,  and  after  studying  their 
plans  I  have  been  unable  to  formulate  a  practfcable  one  that  will  bring 
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about  the  results  that  I  wish  to  accomplish.  I  have  in  round  numbers 
(the  numbers  will  vary  in  my  school)  this  year  probably  500  pupils.  One 
essay  a  week  from  each  one  of  those  pupils  means  500  essays  a  week. 
I  would  go  to  the  Rochester  reformatory  before  I  would  look  those 
essays  over,  and  I  should  deserve  to  be  sent  there  if  I  asked  any  one  ot 
my  teachers  to  do  so  much  of  that  kind  of  work,  yet  I  am  almost  guilty 
of  doing  that  very  thing.  We  have  a  special  teacher  of  English  who  is 
only  asked^to  work  three  hours  a  day  in  the  class  room.  The  rest  of  her 
time  is  devoted  to  looking  over  essays  and  doing  individual  work  with 
the  pupils.  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  ask  my  board  for  another 
teacher  of  English  who  will  give  her  whole  time  to  English  work,  yet  we 
are  unable  to  accomplish  what  the  regents  and  what  the  colleges  expect 
of  us.  One  teacher  has  in  charge  225  pupils,  all  writing  English.  My 
plan  of  carrying  out  this  English  work  is  that  not  only  here  and  there  a 
pupil,  but  every  one  in  the  school  every  day  he  is  there,  shall  be  doing 
some  English  work.  They  do  not  simply  take  the  regents  examinations 
in  the  different  English  subjects  and  stop  there ;  but  on  completing  one 
English  subject  they  take  some  other.  By  the  way,  we  do  not  graduate 
on  a  regents  diploma,  A  student  can  not  graduate  from  our  school  un- 
less he  completes  a  prescribed  course.  This  year  he  must  have  physics 
and  if  he  held  an  80-count  regents  diploma  and  did  not  pass  the  regents 
examination  in  elementary  physics  and  rhetoric,  and  two  of  the  three 
subjects  of  English  or  American  literature  or  English  history,  he  could 
not  get  our  diploma.  The  same  is  true  with  a  long  list  of  subjects.  If 
we  required  our  graduating  class  of  90  members  to  write  four  essays  and 
deckunations  in  addition,  some  one  would  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
elocutionary  work,  and  at  present  the  10  teachers  that  work  with  me  have 
all  that  they  can  possibly  do  without  this  extra  burden.  After  careful 
study,  after  having  a  system  of  morning  talks,  after  organizing  44  of  tlie 
young  men  into  a  congress  and  spending  three  hours  each  week  with 
them  myself,  and  after  trying  to  get  light  on  this  question  by  correspond- 
ence and  consultations  the  only  way  out  seems  to  be  to  have  a  teacher 
of  elocution  or  some  one,  in  addition  to  the  regular  teachers  of  English, 
who  will  attend  to  the  rehearsal  of  these  students.  A  university  professor 
not  a  great  while  ago  asked  one  of  the  young  men  who  presented  his 
credentials  from  my  school  at  the  university,  how  his  English  was  done. 
The  young  man  told  him,  and  the  professor  said,  *  That  is  not  the  way  to 
teach  English ;  the  only  way  to  teach  English  is  for  the  teacher  to  sit 
down  with  the  pupil  and  explain  the  marks  on  his  essay,  just  as  you 
would  convince  a  pupil  how  a  demonstration  ought  to  be  carried  on.'     I 
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e  with  him,  but  ihcre  are  not  four  men  on  any  college  faculty  in 
■rica  that  can  do  the  English  work  of  the  Ithaca  high  school  on  that 
i  working  i8  hours  a  day.  500  pupils  writing  an  essay  every  week, 
ing  every  day — devote  20  minutes  to  each  pupil  and  see  how  many 
rs  you  have. 

would  like  to  hear  in  this  discussion  some  reliable  scheme  proposed, 
ve  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  hunting  for  a  practicable  way  out  of 
difhcuhy  but  I  am  still  just  about  as  much  befogged  as  I-was  before 
gan  the  study.  1  should  consider  it  a  personal  favor  if  some  one 
Id  devise  a  plan  (which  I  guarantee  would  be  put  into  operation  at 
i)  that  could  be  worked  in  a  school  of  500  pupils,  with  a  large 
luating  class  of  75  to  too  members. 

rin.  Bjrron  H,  Heath  —  I  have  not  been  able  to  devise  a  scheme 
reby  one  man  could  do  four  men's  work;  consequently  I  cannot 
I  Mr  Boynton  out  of  his  dilemma.  We  have  the  same  difficulty  thai 
other  principals  undoubtedly  have.  We  can  not  devise  any  scheme 
jling  one  man  or  one  teacher  to  take  charge  of  100  or  aoo  pupils 
do  the  work  properly.  I  too  should  like  to  hear  of  some  scheme 
toing  this  work  properly. 

'rin.  H.  A.  Sheldon  —  There  are  two  lines  of  work  that  must  enter 
every  school :  thought  work  and  expressive  work.  If  we  are  as 
:ful  to  attend  to  the  expressive  work  as  we  are  lo  the  thought  work  I 
k  we  shall  have  little  trouble  in  this  matter  of  composition,  or  rhetori- 
as  they  are  called  here.  I  do  not  like  this  term  very  well,  but  would 
er  call  il  expressive  work,  If  a  pupil  has  an  idea  the  next  thing  for 
to  do  is  to  express  it  and  when  he  expresses  it  he  is  being  trained  in 
;lish.  That  is  the  way,  it  seems  to  me,  he  should  be  trained.  If  the 
il  is  pursuing  any  department  of  science,  for  instance,  the  results  of 
investigations  must  be  written  out.  Every  thought  gained  must  be 
ressed.  The  same  is  true  in  all  other  departments  of  study — mathe- 
ics,  literature  and  history.  I  think  if  we  are  careful  in  this  direction 
shall  get  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  trouble  about  composition.  In  addi- 
to  this,  in  our  own  school,  we  have  three  literary  societies  that 
trol  all  the  literary  work  outside  class  work.  Our  plan  in  the  literary 
eties  is  to  select  topics  for  investigation.  These  topics  are  supposed 
De  thoroughly  canvassed.  Sometimes  a  topic  may  run  through  the 
lie  term.  They  may  select  an  author,  or  a  certain  period  of  history, 
ome  country  or  portion  of  a  country  and  investigate  carefully  every- 
g  of  historical  interest  in  regard  to  the  country  or  the  literary  char- 
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acter  of  the  period.  This  matter  is  brought  before  the  school  every  other 
week  as  a  public  exercise.  These  societies  have  their  private  meetings 
€very  alternate  week  devoted  to  literary  work.  All  meetings  are  during 
the  regular  school  session.  The  last  two  periods  of  recitation  every 
Friday  are  given  up  to  this  literary  work.  In  this  way  we  get  much 
valuable  training  in  English  composition  in  addition  to  that  which  grows 
out  of  the  class  work.  We  have  found  since  we  adopted  this  plan,  which 
was  many  years  ago,  the  deepest  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  con- 
nected with  these  societies. 

The  supposition  that  no  person  can  grow  in  ability  to  write  unless 
his  writing  is  always  criticized  seems  to  me  erroneous.  I  believe  in  hav- 
ing pupils  write  a  great  deal.  I  believe  that  there  should  be  quite  as 
much  training  in  expressive  work  as  in  what  we  may  call  thought  work,  but 
I  think  it  a  mistaken  idea  that  everything  expressed  must  be  examined  by 
the  teacher.  I  believe  it  is  practically  impossible,  and  that  it  is  harmful 
rather  than  helpful.  I  am  very  sure  that  if  pupils  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  freely  in  all  their  work  they  will  grow  in  power  of 
expression  whether  the  teacher  ever  sees'  the  production  or  not.  My 
teacher  in  rhetoric,  literature  and  history  came  to  me  last  term  and  said, 
*  I  must  give  up ;  I  am  killing  myself;  I  have  so  many  papers.'  Of 
course  in  literature  and  history  there  is  more  written  than  in  almost  any 
other  department  of  study  in  the  school.  *  Well,'  I  said,  *  if  you  are 
trying  to  examine  all  these  papers,  you  will  kill  yourself,  certainly.  I 
recommend  your  doing  with  these  papers  as  you  do  in  the  recitation.  It 
is  not  possible  for  you  to  call  upon  tvery  pupil  to  recite  every  day.  They 
understand  that,  and  do  not  expect  it ;  and  just  so  they  will  not  expect 
that  you  will  examine  every  paper  that  is  written ;  or  if  they  do,  it  is  an 
unreasonable  expectation.  As  far  as.  time  and  strength  will  allow,  you 
may  critically  examine  the  written  productions  of  your  classes,  not 
neglecting  to  do  more  or  less  of  this  critical  work  for  every  pupil,  in  al- 
ternation, but  I  would  not  undertake  to  examine  thus  critically  every 
paper  that  is  written.'  It  seems  to  me  that  till  we  get  rid  of  the 
idea  that  every  expression  of  every  pupil  must  be  criticized,  that  no  pupil 
can  grow  in  power  of  expression  without  criticism,  we  shall  always  be  in 
trouble  about  this  matter  of  expressive  work.  Let  the  pupils  write.  Let 
them  express  themselves  freely  and  abundantly,  but  do  not  feel  that  you 
are  to  criticize  everything  that  they  write  and  everything  that  they  say. 

Prin.  Joseph  E.  King — It  is  not  a  question  whether  we.  are  to 
neglect  or  to  attend  to  these  important  matters.     It  is  vital  to  the  future 
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of  every  boy  or  girl  in  whom  there  is  good  stuflf  to  have  education  in 
that  which  will  make  scholarship  in  other  respects  appreciated.  Unless^ 
they  wish  to  be  flowers  that  blush  unseen,  they  must  have  rhetoric  and 
they  must  have  an  effective  speech.  It  is  not  debatable  whether  we  are 
not  to  do  our  best  tor  them  in  this  regard.  Following  the  suggestion 
just  made  by  Prin.  Sheldon  as  to  the  examination  of  every  paper,  we 
should  see  to  it  that  a  certain  specimen  paper  shall  occasionally  be 
examined,  and  most  thoroughly,  and  the  corrections  driven  home  to  the 
blunderer.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  rest,  if  we  have  not  the  time^ 
should  be  examined.  I  have  found  that  the  best  way  to  awaken  interest 
in  rhetorical  exercises  in  composition  writing  is  to  put  the  pupil,  however 
yoimg,  to  debating,  taking  sides  upon  a  question  that  I  suggest.  Let 
them  give  three  reasons  or  five  reasons  for  this,  or  three  or  five  reasons- 
against  that.  They  are  alert  and  begin  to  think,  to  express  themselves^ 
and  I  have  found  better  progress  in  a  reasonable  time  in  these  attempts 
at  debating  than  in  any  other  class  of  subjects  I  have  been  able  to  sug- 
gest. In  following  the  idea  of  a  literary  society  in  every  academic  insti- 
tution in  the  state  beyond  the  intermediate  grade,  every  pupil  will  be  a 
merot>er  oF  one  or  the  other  of  the  literary  societies.  I  have  always  in- 
sisted that  the  debate  in  the  exercises  of  that  evening  or  that  hour  shall 
never  at  any  time  or  for  any  reason  be  omitted.  When  Col.  Flagler^ 
who  was  called  upon  to  superintend  the  expending  of  a  great  many  mil- 
lions for  war  materials,  went  to  the  house  of  represents^tives  and  debated 
the  question  as  to  how  much  money  should  be  given  him,  he  was  asked^ 
*  How  is  it  you  talk  so  well  ?  You  are  not  a  lawyer.'  Said  he,  *  L 
learned  to  talk  in  debate  at  Fort  Edward  institute.'  Hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  who  have  found  it  necessary  to  speak  in  public  places  have 
been  grateful  for  the  start  they  had  in  debate  in  our  school.  The  girls 
get  almost  equal  advantage.  If  boys  are  in  the  society  they  will  learn  to 
think  on  their  feet ;  they  will  investigate  and  they  will  become  readers^ 
and  these  things  will  help  in  all  their  future  life. 

Prin.  Frank  S.  Thorpe  —  I  do  not  believe  it  necessary  to  correct  " 
every  paper  of  every  student,  but  a  fair  sample  may  be  criticized  before 
the  class  from  time  to  time,  the  characteristic  mistakes  made  by  pupils 
pointed  out  and  a  great  deal  of  work  saved  the  class,  with  practically  the 
advantage  of  personal  correction  for  each  one. 

Prin.  Thomas  O.  Baker  —  Our  method  in  the  Yonkers  high  schooL 
is  similar  to  Dr  Sheldon's,  but  I  want  to  emphasize  that  at  sometime 
each  pupil's  papers  should  be  corrected.    In  order  to  do  so  our  teachers 
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of  English  divide  the  class  into  sections ;'  one  third  of  the  papers  being. 
conrected  in  two  weeks,  the  second  third  in  the  next  two  weeks,  and  the 
last  third  in  the  following  two  weeks.  The  trouble  is  that  we  ask  too ' 
much  work  from  our  pupils.  If  the  teacher  complains  of  overwork,  why 
not  the  pupil  ?  It  is  too  much  to  ask  a  pupil  to  write  an  essay  each 
week,  as  he  can  not  do  it  carefully  enough  to  get  the  good  out  of  it  that 
he  should.  Therefore  I  should  say  that  not  oftener  than  once  in.  two  or 
three  weeks  is  sufficient.  This  will  enable  the  teacher  to  examine  a  half 
or  a  third  of  her  class  at  a  time,  but  each  pupil  should  at  some  time  have 
personal  attention.  I  do  not  approve  of  taking  one  paper  as  a  sample. 
That  might  do  in  special  cases,  but  what  is  wanted  is  personal  contact 
with  pupils'  mistakes.  The  pupil  wants  to  see  them  and  the  teacher 
wants  to  point  them  out  to  him.  The  teacher  of  English  should  have 
one  hour  when  her  pupils  can  come  to  her  for  individual  criticism. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  separate  rhetoricals  distinctly  from  com* 
position  work.  I  can  not  see  that  they  have  any  relation,  because  teach- 
ing elocution  is  altogether  different  from  teaching  English.  For  rhetorical 
work  our  pupils  commit  something  short  —  taking  from*  three  to  five 
minutes  for  recitation.  By  so  doing  we  can  have  a  nmnber  of  them.  It 
is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  these  rhetoricals  without  thorough  drilL 
After  some  drill  our  students  make  a  recitation  or  an  oration  of  not 
exceeding  five  minutes  before  the  school  during  the  morning  exercises. 
They  enjoy  it  and  they  get  that  confidence  in  themselves  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  That  is  our  plan  and  we  like  it.  We  make  much  of 
our  English  work  through  four  full  years.  We  make  it  a  point  that 
English  shall  not  be  slighted;  and  try  to  impress  upon  our  pupils  that 
if  something  must  be  slighted  it  might  better  be  anything  else  than 
English. 


u  F.  D.  Boynton  —  If  pupils  find  out  that  their  work  is  not  to 
be  reviewed  by  the  teacher,  will  they  not  have  a  tendency  to  do  poor 
work  ?  I  would  like  an  answer  from  some  one  who  has  this  scheme  in 
operation.  A  college  classmate  of  mine  who  found  out  that  one  pro- 
fessor called  on  his  students  in  rotation,  used  to  figure  but  his  turn  and' 
on  that  day  he  was  prepared.  On  other  days  he  was  prepared  only  if  he 
had  time. 

Prin.  Thomas  O.  Baker  —  We  have  all  the  essays  read  some  time^ 
in  class.  A  pupil  will  naturally'  take  some  pride  in  having  his  essay  or 
composition  as  correct  as  possible. 
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OUGHT  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  TO  MAINTAIN  ACADEMIC 

DEPARTMENTS? 

BY    PRIN.   T:    B.    LOVELL 

We  must  distinguish  at  the  outset  between  an  academic  department  in 
a  normal  school  in  which  students  take  subject  matter  and  leave  the 
school  after  taking  the  proper  course  of  study  to  pursue  some  of  the 
ordinary  vocations  of  life,  and  an  academic  or  high  school  department  in 
which  every  kind  of  academic  work  may  be  done  for  the  purpose  of 
training  students  to  take  their  places  as  teachers.  A  normal  school  com- 
pletes the  preparation  of  the  teacher  for  his  work  which  lies  in  the  rural 
schools,  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  in  the  high  schools. 

That  a  teacher  may  be  properly  prepared^for  this  work,  opportunity 
must  be  given  him  to  practise  under  the  eye  of  a  competent  critic  or 
.  teacher.  For  this  reason  an  academic  department  may  be  maintained 
for  the  academic  work  of  the  normal  school  proper.  Some  of  the 
normal  schools  of  the  state  are  obliged  by  the  provisions  of  their  estab- 
lishment, to  maintain  an  academic  department  for  the  benefit  of  the 
section  contributory  to  the  establishment  of  the  school.  It  is  contended 
that  to  establish  an  academy  or  academic  department  of  a  union  school, 
in  such  a  place,  would  produce  a  weak  institution,  depending  upon  a 
precarious  support.  It  is  further  contended  that  an  academic  department 
in  a  normal  school  maintained  under  such  provisions  does  not  contain 
any  pupils  who  add  to  the  number  of  classes  or  cause  any  change  to  be 
made  in  the  academic  work  necessary  for  the  required  practice  of  the 
professional  student.  The  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  enjoy 
high  class  school  advantages  without  the  expense  and  trouble  of  sending 
sons  and  daughters  away. 

It  is  contended  that,  as  in  one  case,  1 1  not  preparing  to  teach  out  of 
more  than  300  who  are,  are  not  noticed.  It  is  maintained  by  some  that 
in  an  academic  department  connected  with  the  normal  school,  students 
can  be  better  fitted  for  their  professional  work  by  reason  of  the  material 
equipment  of  the  normal  school  than  they  can  be  in  high  schools  which 
fit  students  in  a  general  way  in  subject  matter  for  college  or  for  business. 
The  trend  of  opinion  is  that  the  normal  schools  should  do  exclusively 
professional  work  leaving  preparation  in  subject  matter  to  well  equipped 
high  schools,  whose  courses  of  study  are  approved  and  whose  principals 
are  competent. 

Entering  classes  in  normal  schools  are  containing  each  year  more  and 
more  students  received  on  academic  diplomas  or  other  equivalent  certifi- 
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cates.  This  means  maturity,  better  habits  of  study,  a  larger  ideal,  and 
wider  scope  in  the  thought  of  the  normal  student.  It  is  also  believed 
that  if  students  not  intending  to  teach  are  permitted  in  large  numbers  ta 
enter  normal  classes  to  study  subject  matter  only,  it  would  prove  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  true  spirit  of  the  class.  The  normal  teacher  of  such  a  class 
is  embarrassed  by  the  consciousness  of  the  double  duty  imposed  on  him 
of  demanding  such  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  from  a  part  of  the 
class  as  will  assure  him  that  they  are  getting  the  essentials  of  it  for  prac- 
tical use  in  life  and  also  reaping  the  advantage  of  a  certain  training  of 
mind,  and  besides  this,  of  demanding  of  another  part  of  the  class  the 
same  knowledge  but  having  in  view  a  higher  purpose,  the  use  of  this 
knowledge  to  develop  character.  The  method  teacher  certainly  differs 
in  his  presentation  of  truth,  from  the  subject  teacher,  whether  the  subject 
teacher  be  in  the  high  school  or  college. 

A  student  in  an  advanced  year  of  his  normal  course  may  have  a  satis- 
fectory  knowledge  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  but  he  may  fail  utterly 
to  comprehend  its  relations  to  himself  as  a  teacher  in  the  presence  of  his 
class.  This  affords  a  ground  of  argument  for  those  who  think  that  the 
better  preparation  for  an  entrance  to  a  professional  course  is  made  in  a 
department  connected  with  a  normal  school.  The  subject  matter  and  the 
method  of  presenting  being  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  normal  school 
rather  than  of  the  high  school,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  delay  the  class 
frequently  by  reviews. 

The  work  of  the  normal  school  differs  very  much  from  the  work  of  the 
college,  high  school  and  secondary  schools.  Each  may  agree  with'  the 
others  in  the  acquirement  of  exact  knowledge  of  physical  and  mental 
laws,  but  the  normal  school  diverges  from  the  other  two  in  considering 
certain  well  recognized  results,  and  making  this  acquisition  tend  to  the 
production  of  power  to  impart  and  ability  to  control.  Power  to  impart 
and  ability  to  control,  and  capacity  to  understand  educational  values  in 
their  relation  to  himself  as  a  teacher  and  to  the  student  as  a  learner  is 
what  the  secondary  and  high  school  can  not  impart,  and  is  what  the  col- 
leges do  not  impart  to  the  average  student. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  the  ideal  normal  school  where  pro- 
fessional training  alone  is  given,  where  the  subjects  of  psychology  and 
methods  are  considered  from  the  pedagogic  point  of  view.  In  such  a 
school  the  theory  of  education  and  its  philosophy  and  practice  are  made 
prominent.  Besides  this,  the  history  of  education  is  studied  but  it  is  not 
considered  as  a  mass  of  unrelated  facts  —  but  as  related  to  the  influ- 
ences in  the  times  treated  and  in  the  nations  considered,  when  changes 
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and  principles  vital  to  progress  made  themselves  felt  in  educational 
progress. 

In  addition,  child  study,  of  which  much  has  been  said  of  late,  and 
youth  study  of  which  not  so  much  has  been  said  are  important  parts  of 
-  the  professional  school  work.  Of  youth  study  I  may  say,  it  refers  to  the 
period  of  adolescence,  a  period  recognized  by  all  nations  and  by  laws 
and  customs,  when  the  child  passes  to  a  recognized  physical  and  mental 
change  and  development,  when  a  change  of  habits,  of  thoughts  and  ot 
purpose  is  perceived. 

School  law,  administration,  economy,  are  of  course  a  part  of  the  regu- 
lar work.  Nevertheless  there  must  be  the  model  school,  containing  all 
.the  departments  for  which  persons  are  being  trained  in  the  normal  school. 

No  subject  in  a  normal  school  course  can  be  considered  as  unrelated 
to  all  other  subjects  in  the  course.  To  grant  this  however,  is  to  acknowl- 
'Cdge  the  value  of  coordination  and  correlation  of  branches.  To  recognize 
this  value  leads  to  the  comprehension  of  the  relation  and  interdependence 
of  subjects  in  both  normal  and  secondary  schools.  Students  to  be  pre- 
pared for  primary  or  secondary  work  must  be  made  to  understand  this 
interrelation.  Principals  and  superintendents  can  the  more  intelligently 
lay  out  their  work  and  plan  for  successful  results  when  they  recognize 
this  complication  and  interweaving  of  subjects. 

In  this  state  we  have  a  normal  college  fulfilling  these  conditions, 
normal  schools  training  students  for  union  schools  and  rural  schools, 
training  classes  preparing  chiefly  for  the  rural  schools.  We  have  also  a 
teachers  college  in  New  York,  and  a  school  of  pedagogy  in  Buffalo.  Dr 
Schurman  told  me  a  month  ago  of  his  plan  to  give  an  opportunity  for  pros- 
pective students  of  pedagogy  to  begin  this  work  in  the  junior  year,  and 
to  give  two  years  after  graduating  to  advanced  studies  in  pedagogy,  with 
sufficient  practice  to  prepare  students  for  advanced  work  in  our  schools. 

Discussion 

Prin.  T.  B.  Stowell  —  I  shall  not  occupy  your  time  at  length  because 
I  am  so  thoroughly  pleased  with  the  presentation  of  the  paper  and  have 
no  disposition  to  argue  or  to  contend. 

In  the  first  place,  I  represent  one  of  the  schools  that  is  pledged  to 
maintain  an  academic  department,  which  agreement  was  part  of  the  con- 
sideration for  turning  over  to  the  state  the  property  of  a  flourishing 
academy,  the  first  academy  in  New  York  state  to  provide  for  the  special 
training  of  teachers,  an  academy  whose  influence  was  such  that  one  of  its 
friends  was  the  inaugurator  of  the  movement  which  resulted  in  establish- 
ing in  1844  the  first  normal  school  at  Albany.    There  was  in  St  Lawrence 
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academy  a  strong  professional  spirit  and  from  that  spirit  grew  the  state 
normal  school  at  Potsdam.  The  number  of  academic  pupils  in  our 
nomial  classes  is  so  small  that  their  presence  is  not  appreciated  —  one  to 
three  academic  pupils  in  a  normal  class  of  from  40  to  80.  Most  of  these 
are  academic  students  because  of  their  age.  They  are  graduates  from 
our  schools  of  practice  and  are  high  school  students.  They  recite  with 
the  normal  students  and  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  enter  the 
normal  department  many  become  normal  students,  while  some  are  unwill- 
ing to  take  the  contract  to  teach  in  New  York  and  therefore  pay  tuition. 
A  large  per  cent  of  these  graduates  from  the  academic  department  catch 
the  spirit  of  the  school,  and  teach  without  a  normal  diploma  and  without 
having  taken  the  professional  year.  So  much  then  for  the  academic 
•department  as  such. 

Secondly,  the  paper  presented  satisfactorily  the  fact  that  students 
who  come  to  us  from  the  academies  of  the  state  pass  the  elementary 
branches  when  they  are  young.  I  am  not  reflecting  upon  academic 
instruction.  If  any  one  of  you  principals  were  elected  to  a  chair  in  a 
-normal  school,  that  election  would  not  confer  any  wisdom;  but  you 
would  teach  arithmetic  quite  differently  to  pupils  who  were  19,  20  and  23 
years  old  from  the  way  in  which  you  would  teach  it  to  pupils  10,  12,  or 
14  years  old.  Our  pupils  come  with  regents  certificates  obtained  at  the 
age  of  12  and  14  years.  It  is  evident  that  such  scholarship  does  not  pre- 
pare to  teach;  and  I  agree  with  all  that  has  been  said  to-day  that  the 
basis  of  all  professional  training  must  be  scholarship.  Such  persons  must 
review  arithmetic  as  it  can  not  be  reviewed  in  a  union  school  or  in  a  high 
school,  for  the  simple  reason  that  high  school  teachers  must  devote  their 
time  to  young  pupils. 

Furthermore  we  review  subject  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
teacher  and  not  of  the  pupil;  the  study  is  not  for  the  mastery  of  prin- 
cxple^  but  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  steps  necessary  for  their 
comprehension  by  pupils. 

Academic  students  have  their  tuition  to  pay  for  and  must  be  bona  fide 
residents  of  the  territory  whose  citizens  gave  property  to  the  state  for  the 
normal  schooL 

I  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  normal  schools  are  not  maintain- 
ing academic  departments  in  the  sense  of  interfering  with  the  work  of 
the  academies  of  the  state. 

Prin.  Francis  J.  Cheney  —  I  presume  that  not  a  single  normal 
school  principal  will  find  anything  to  controvert  in  Prin.  LovelPs  very 
excellent  statement.    The  question,  however,  seems  to  resolve  itself  into 
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this,  ought  the  normal  schools  to  maintain  academic  departments  ?  If 
that  means  what  has  already  been  stated,  simply  an  academic  department 
in  a  normal  school,  we  have  as  was  told  us  this  morning,  a  condition  and 
not  a  theory  confronting  us.  That  condition  is  this  :  an  agreement  has 
been  entered  into  between  the  state  and  various  normal  schools  of  the  state. 
So  far  as  Cortland  is  concerned,  the  agreement  is  that  those  persons 
living  within  the  territory  contributing  normal  school  property  to  the 
state  shall  have  academic  instruction  in  the  normal  school  for  their  chil 
dren.  In  Cortland  only  pupils  living  within  the  corporation  can  have 
this  academic  instruction,  and  no  tuition  can  be  charged.  If  Cortland 
succeeds  in  establishing  an  academic  department  in  its  union  school,  as 
it  is  trying  to  do,  and  will  secure  teachers  able  to  teach  advanced  sub- 
jects such  as  the  children  of  Cortland  desire  to  pursue,  then  the  reason 
for  the  academic  department  in  the  Cortland  normal  school  will  no  longer 
exist ;  but  till  then,  of  course  the  village  of  Cortland  has  a  right  to  an 
academic  department  in  our  normal  school.  Again,  I  hope  that  the 
utmost  possibilities  of  the  theory  of  a  normal  school  in  time  will  be 
reached :  that  is,  that  the  instruction  given  in  the  academies  and  high 
schools  of  the  state  will  be  such  that  by  and  by  we  shall  need  to  give  very^ 
little  if  any  such  instruction  in  the  normal  schools.  Now,  however,  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  a  single  high  school  or  union  school  principal 
present  who  would  say  that  because  a  person  had  succeeded  in  passing 
the  examination  in- elementary  English,  for  instance,  that  person  was  pre- 
pared to  teach  that  subject;  yet  many  pupils  that  come  to  us  from  the 
high  school  and  union  school  with  their  academic  or  regents  diplomas 
have  no  more  grammar  than  that,  and,  therefore,  must  have  farther  in- 
struction in  grammar.  If  they  could  get  it  outside,  so  as  to  prepare 
them  fully  to  teach  the  subject,  we  would  a  great  deal  rather  they  would. 
It  is  the  same  with  arithmetic  and  other  branches  that  we  have  to  review- 
in  the  normal  schools. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  normal  school 
teachers  to  advise  pupils  to  stay  in  the  union  schools  as  long  as  they  can. 
If  a  pupil  writes  me  that  he  is  connected  with  a  certain  school  somewhere 
in  the  state  and  will  not  graduate  for  the  next  year  or  two,  but  wishes  to 
take  a  course  in  the  normal  school  and  asks  my  advice,  I  invariably  say 
*  Stay  where  you  are  and  get  all  you  can  there,  and  then  if  you  wish  to 
take  a  course  in  a  normal  school  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  come.*" 
Therefore,  more  and  more  is  it  true,  as  stated  by  Prin.  Loveil,  that 
students  are  entering  the  normal  school  on  either  regents  diplomas  or 
diplomas  from  union  schools  and  high  schools,  and  I  want  to  say  here^ 
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as  a  testimony  to  the  worth  of  the  work  done  in  these  schools,  that  their 
graduates  are  among  our  best  pupils.  We  do  a  great  deal  better  work 
with  them;  they  have  learned  to  study,  and  while  they  are  obliged  to 
spend  from  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  years  and  a  half,  and  some  of  them 
three  years,  to  complete  a  certain  course  in  the  normal  school,  we  would 
rather  have  such  pupils  than  those  who  come  from  the  elementary  school 
where  they  have  not  had  the  privileges  of  instruction  in  advanced  classes: 
so  that,  I  say  though  instruction  in  academic  studies  can  not  be  abolished 
at  the  present  time,  I  do  hope  that  more  and  more  will  the  standard  of 
this  work  in  the  union  schools  and  academies  of  the  state  be  raised  so 
that  we  shall  have  to  give  very  little,  if  any  instruction  in  subject  matter 
in  the  normal  school. 

I  fully  indorse  what  Dr  Stowell  has  said  with  reference  to  the  necessity 
of  having  these  subjects  taught  in  the  normal  schools  with  the  special 
purpose  of  leading  pupils  to  the  point  of  learning  how  to  teach  them. 
There  is  a  difference  between  teaching  a  subject  simply  for  business  or 
for  college,  and  teaching  one  how  to  teach  it.  Teaching  a  subject  so 
that  the  learner  will  know  how  to  teach  it  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
the  normal  schools,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  because  of  this  there  will 
ever  more  remain  the  necessity  of  doing  more  or  less  of  this  subject- 
matter  work  in  the  normal  schools. 

Prin.  T.  B.  Stowell — The  normal  schools  having  academic  depart- 
ments are  those  established  under  ch.  466  of  the  laws  of  1866.  The 
later  normal  schools  that  were  built  by  the  state  and  which  were  not 
given  to  the  state  by  localities,  have  no  academic  departments.  That  I 
suppose  is  generally  understood.  They  are  not  all  alike. 
Recess  at  5  /.  m. 


Thursday,  December  26,  8  p.  m. 
THE  AIM  OF  EDUCATION 

BY   HON.    CHARLES    R.    SKINNER,    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT     OF     PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  address  the  presidents  of  two  educational 
associations.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  privilege  seldom 
experienced. 

The  compliment  conveyed  in  the  courteous  invitations  which  you 
We  given  me  to  address  these  united  associations  is  most  heartily  ac- 
knowledged.   These  invitations  have  a  two-fold  source,  hence  they  are 
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doubly  appreciated.  I  receive  them  not  as  a  personal  compliment,  but 
as  a  thoughtful  recognition  of  a  great  educational  department,  which 
happily  is,  and  ever  should  be  in  hearty  sympathy  with  every  zealous 
friend  of  education.  So  far  as  words  can  express  them,  you  have  my 
thanks,  so  far  as  your  complimentary  action  shall  inspire  courage  and 
ambition,  the  future  must  bear  its  testimony.  The  present  administra- 
tion which  was  created  largely  through  your  encouraging  wishes,  relies 
for  a  large  measure  of  its  success  in  the  work  before  us  upon  your  con- 
fidence and  loyalty.  To  ask  these  is  a  pleasant  privilege ;  to  receive 
them,  an  inspiring  hope,  to  deserve  them  a  crowning  reward.  Without 
the  sustaining  confidence  of  true  friends  of  education  no  man  can  feel 
sure  of  his  way ;  with  it  mountains  of  difficulties  and  discouragements  dis- 
appear. To  receive  your  kindly  greeting  is  one  of  the  pleasures  which 
make  cares  and  anxieties  fade  away. 

We  are  still  walking  to-night  in  the  charmed  atmosphere  of  the  most 
joyous  of  holidays.  We  still  hear  the  merry  laughter  of  our  happy 
children,  we  can  still  see  their  hopeful  smiles,  we  can  hear  their  joyous 
voices,  we  can  still  feel  the  inspiring  influence  of  the  good  wishes  of  our 
friends.  We  are  still  within  the  influence  of  the  spirit  which  must  make 
the  world  better.  We  can  feel  the  meaning  of  the  words  *  Peace  on  earth 
good  will  to  men.' 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  educational  work  in  the  state  of  New 
York  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  invited  to  address  the 
joint  conference  of  Associated  academic  principals  and  the  Association 
of  grammar  school  principals  as  one  assembly  of  united  leaders  in  the 
grandest  service  men  and  women  can  render  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try.    It  is  an  auspicious  omen  of  the  good  time  coming.     It  is  proof  of 
the  working  of  a  mighty  leaven  in  the  minds  of  men.     It  forces  convic- 
tion home  that  hearts  are  being  drawn  together  in  mutual  confidence  and 
sympathy.     It  appeals  to  the  noblest  aspirations,  arouses  the  keenest  en- 
thusiasm, stimulates  to  loftiest  endeavor.     As  teachers,  as  fellow-workers, 
as  friends,  we  thank  God  and  take  courage  at  every  indication  of  union 
of  hands  and  union  of  hearts  in  giving  instruction  to  the  youth  of  our 
state. 

Above  all  thought  of  personal  gratification  in  the  honor  received,  be- 
yond all  satisfaction  in  the  recognition  of  the  great  branch  of  cooperative 
effort  representing  the  common  schools,  is  the  peculiar  delight  of  know- 
ing that  the  sentiment  is  taking  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  educators  that 
the  work  of  education  for  our  people  is  in  substance,  and  in  spirit,  one. 
The  infant  school,  the  kindergarten,  the  common  school,  the  grammar 
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and  high  school,  the  academy,  the  college,  the  university,  the  professional 
or  scientific  school,  each  and  all,  elementary,  secondary,  collegiate  are 
parts  of  one  grand  whole  which  eventually  will  work  as  harmoniously,  as 
systematically,  as  effectively  as  the  stupendous  mechanism  which  swings 
the  whirling  worlds  in  then:  magnificent  circuits  through  the  unmeasured 
azure  of  the  heavens. 

Cheered  and  uplifted  by  these  lessons  of  the  time,  it  is  our  happy  privi- 
lege to  believe  that  this  united  assembly  prefigures  a  still  larger  union  of 
educational  interests,  a  broader  outlook  upon  the  fields  white  already  to 
the  harvest,  a  richer  ingathering  of  beneficent  results,  than  ever  yet  has 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  teachers  of  all  grades  in  this  our  grand  and 
glorious  Empire  state. 

With  this  hope  to  cheer,  the  discussion  of  *  The  aim  of  education  *  in 
such  an  assembly  as  this  will  be  sure  of  hearty  sympathy.  Possibly,  there 
may  not  be  agreement  with  opinions  expressed ;  possibly  there  may  be 
opposition  to  them,  but  like  voyagers,  one  sea  is  beneath  us,  one  heaven 
over  us,  and  even  contrary  winds  shall  do  their  part  toward  bearing  us  to 
the  haven  longed  for.  Nor  will  any  one  expect  more  than  this  grand 
imderl)ring  sympathy  in  the  great  work  of  education.  Our  state  boasts 
of  mountains  and  valleys,  of  lakes  and  rivers,  of  fields  and  forests.  Our 
eyes  are  refreshed  and  gladdened  by  diversity  of  views  as  we  go  from 
Montauk  Point  to  Chautauqua;  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Susque- 
hanna, but  it  is  one  state  throughout  its  length  and  breadth.  In  this  dis- 
cussion, it  is  not  practicable,  perhaps  not  even  desirable,  to  include  every 
phase  of  the  subject,  but  each  teacher  while  recognizing  in  the  speaker  a 
fellow  worker  with  a  different  point  of  view,  will  feel  that  the  purpose 
moving  teacher  and  speaker  alike,  is  the  advancement  of  learning  in  the 
state  we  are  glad  to  call  our  own. 

What  is  education  ?  Answered  negatively,  education  is  not  something 
tacked  on  a  person  outwardly.  Not  so  many  graces  and  accomplish- 
ments acquired,  as  a  house  takes  on  ornaments  from  a  builder's  hands. 
When  you  meet  a  person  treated  after  that  fashion  you  recall  Madamoi- 
sclle  Dejazet's  saying :  *  The  embroidery  is  worth  more  than  the  material,' 
Negatively  again,  education  is  not  an  aggregation  of  so  many  things 
heaped  up  within  —  so  much  study  of  language,  history,  science,  art, 
philosophy ;  not  the  acquisition  of  so  many  facts  stored  away  in  memory, 
as  men-  heap  grain  in  an  elevator,  or  wool  in  a  warehouse.  Yet  every 
teacher  here  knows  that  a  large  majority  of  parents,  perhaps  a  large 
majority  of  pupils  think  that  so  many  studies  pursued  so  many  terms,  so 
maoy  counts  on  regents  passcards,  finish  the  business,  and  the  hopeful 
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possessor  of  siich  qualifications  has  an  education.  Is  it  not  patent  too, 
that  multitudes  of  pupils  will  repeat  accurately  the  demonstrations  of 
geometry ;  explain  the  mysteries  of  physiology  and  hygiene ;  tell  the 
dates  of  history;  unlock  the  doors  of  language,  and  lay  the  flattering 
unction  to  their  souls  that  their  education  is  finished  ?  How  wide  the 
mark  their  arrows  fly  who  thus  count  education  as  a  man  counts  coin  — 
so  many  pieces,  so  much  weight  in  bank  vaults,  or  so  much  used  in  trade. 
Education  can  never  be  the  piling  up  of  certificates  and  diplomas  and 
titles,  nor  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  more  or  less.  It  has  to  do  with 
what  a  man  is  as  well  as  with  what  he  has,  either  externally  by  grace  of 
^  examining  boards  and  college  trustees,  or  internally  what  he  has  stored 
away  by  grace  of  providence  through  a  retentive  memory. 

But  positively,  education  is  a  growth  firom  within,  outward.  It  is  tak- 
ing within  the  mind,  and  heart,  and  conscience  of  each  individual  the 
lessons  of  home,  of  school,  of  life,  and  by  assimilation  of  the  truth  re- 
ceived, growing  in  thought,  feeling,  purpose,  deed.  It  is  as  unlike  the 
negative  process  as  life  is  unlike  death.  It  is  a  strenuous  laying  hold 
of  vital  forces  and  appropriating  them  to  the  mental  and  moral  organism. 
The  mind  grows  because  of  the  hfe-giving  power  of  the  truth  it  has  made 
its  own,  whether  the  truth  came  from  astronomy  or  grammar,  arithmetic 
or  language,  philosophy  or  art ;  or  from  the  birds  as  they  fly,  or  flowers 
as  they  bloom,  or  the  stars  keeping  their  solemn  march  through  the  sky, 
or  from  playmates  in  the  game,  or  of  the  father's  counsels,  or  the  mother's 
prayers.  In  the  wild,  mad  haste  of  the  day,  men  and  women,  fathers  and 
mothers  and  teachers  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  one  of  the  essential 
factors  of  growth  in  education  is  time.  One  danger  threatening  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  age  is  haste.  The  great  teacher  whose  advent  we 
have  just  gladly  commemorated,  taught,  *  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then 
the  full  com  in  the  ear.'  But  modern  wiseacres  insist  upon  shortening 
this  process,  and  demand  that  full  com  in  the  ear  shall  follow  the  blade, 
immediately.  We  are  threatened  with  the  extinction  of  the  period  of 
youth.  There  is  no  time  to  be  young.  We  are  impatient  of  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  nursery.  There  must  be  time  for  assimilation  be- 
fore there  can  be  growth.  Fill  the  soil  with  richness,  water  the  seed 
bountifully,  pour  over  it  the  warm  sunshine,  the  shooting  of  root  down- 
ward, of  blade  upward  heralds  the  life  begun ;  but  nature  has  her  way 
with  the  plant.  Try  the  forcing  process  with  too  much  food,  tod  much 
water,  the  plant  dies.  Nature  insists  on  root  and  stalk  taking  to  them* 
selves  what  they  need,  as  they  need.  A  day  hastens  when  men  will 
treat  children  with  as  much  consideration  for  their  needs  as  they  do 
plants;  and  give  over  cramming  them,  even  if  John  Stuart  Mill  did  study 
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Greek  at  six,  and  Dr  Barnard  conned  Latin  at  the  same  age.  There  will 
be  no  lack  of  effort,  however,  to  educate  children.  Only  education  will 
mean  assimilation  by  the  child  mind  of  truth  the  child  can  feel  and  know. 
Education  will  be  the  healthy  growth  of  thought,  feeling,  will,  purpose, 
deed,  through  suitable  food,  wisely  provided  by  parent  and  teacher  for 
the  child  mind  to  feed  on.  The  two  elements  will  always  work  hannoni- 
ously  in  child  life.  Assimilation  will  demand  growth  as  its  outcome. 
Growth  will  insist  that  assimilation  go  before,  to  prepare  the  way. 

Again  positively  :  Education  is  the  harmonious  element  of  the  entire 
being.  It  is  not  enough  that  there  be  assimilation  and  growth  from 
within  outward.  There  must  be  symmetry,  harmony,  coordination  of 
powers.  Comic  artists  have  made  their  living  by  representations  of  men 
with  abnormally  developed  heads  and  infinitessimal  bodies,  or  all  arms 
and  no  feet,  or  with  prodigious  feet  and  limbs  and  tiny  heads.  Caricatures 
of  men.  Some  educational  systems  seem  to  have  derived  their  concepts 
from  equally  heterogeneous  combinations  and  their  results  have  been  as 
outr6  and  bizarre  as  those  of  the  comic  artists.  There  have  been  men 
with  preternatural  keenness  of  conscience  and  acuteness  of  intellect, 
whose  hearts  were  ice  and  iron  ;  others  with  overflowing  sympathies  and 
brilliant  mental  endowments,  but  with  conscience  as  little  developed  as 
a  chimpanzee's,  others  with  mind,  heart,  conscience,  but  whose  prostra- 
tion of  physical  energy  sapped  ambition  and  cut  the  sinews  of  effective 
work.  The  instances  are  rare  in  the  history  of  mankind  where  perfect 
development  of  body,  soul  and  spirit  have  afforded  the  race  the  sight  of 
what  man  was  intended  to  be  physically,  mentally,  spiritually  on  the 
earth.  You  go  to  the  foot-ball  game  and  muscle  and  brawn  seem  to 
hold  the  day  against  all  comers,  as  in  the  Olympic  contests  or  in  the 
Coliseum  at  Rome.  You  listen  to  the  Greek  drama  represented  by 
modern  students  and  >ou  think  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  in  their 
palmy  days  by  the  Aegean  sea.  You  hear  the  sermons  of  graduates 
from  the  theological  seminaries  and  wonder  how  St  Paul  would  please 
a  critical  Boston  or  New  York  congregation  with  sermons  like  those  he 
preached  on  Mars  Hill  at  Athens,  or  when  he  maile  a  Roman  govern*  t 
tremble  as  he  preached  of  a  judgment  to  come.  Somehow,  in  some  way, 
at  some  day,  you  may  be  very  sure  there  will  be  men  who^e  physique 
will  command  admiration  for  strength  and  beauty ;  whose  minds  will  be 
disciplined  by  severest  culture;  whose  spiritual  Ufe  will  be  fired  with 
holiest  ardor,  not  to  preach  only,  nor  to  practise  medicine  or  law,  nor  to 
be  bank  presidents  and  railroad  magnates,  but  to  teach  our  children,  to 
train  them  bodily,  to  discipline  them  intellectually,  to  instruct  them 
spiritually. 
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Education  fails  which  does  not  tend  to  the  development  of  man's 
entire  being.  Educate  men  physically  only,  the  animal  nature  will  pre- 
dominate. Add  to  this  intellectual  culture  merely,  and  men  are  as  ready 
for  vice  as  for  virtue.  They  need  and  must  have  moral  and  spiritual 
training  if  they  are  to  cherish  lofty  impulses,  pure  purposes,  do  noble 
de^  ds,  and  live  for  the  good  of  humanity,  and  fulfil  the  highest  laws  of 
their  being.  The  defects  in  educational  systems  have  been  in  one  of 
these  directions.  Over  training  of  the  body  and  mind,  with  neglect 
of  the  moral  element ;  too  much  stress  on  mental  and  spiritual  culture, 
with  no  care  for  the  physical.  In  each  case  the  result  has  been  a  dwarfed 
and  misshapen  education. 

Not  till  the  constant  purposes  of  parent  and  teacher,  community  and 
state  are  directed  toward  the  harmonious  and  complete  development  of 
pupils  so  that  growth  of  body,  soul  and  spirit  shall  proceed  systematically- 
together,  can  educators  or  philanthropists,  or  the  state  expect  education 
to  be  or  to  do  all  for  our  children  that  is  needful  or  desirable.  Man- 
hood, womanhood,  the  highest  type  possible;  character,  noble,  refined, 
pure,  ought  to  be  the  outcome  of  education  as  upon  the  threshold  the 
steps  of  the  coming  century  sound  in  our  ears.  The  question  what  is 
the  aim  of  education  is  of  paramount  interest.  We  will  never  get  what 
we  do  not  strive  for.  If  content  with  the  better  we  will  not  get  the  best. 
If  the  mark  is  low,  the  result  can  never  be  exalted. 

The  aim  of  education  is  not  to  make  its  possessors  successful  in  busi- 
ness. Boys  and  girls  are  not  sent  to  school,  lo,  15  or  20  years  in  order 
that  lucrative  positions  in  banks,  stores  and  ofBces  may  be  secured  when 
the  course  of  study  is  completed.  Granted,  that  many  successful  busi- 
ness men  and  women  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  education,  that 
is  not  saying  that  the  end  of  their  education  was  reached  when  they 
succeeded  in  business.  Success  has  been  won,  and  large  fortunes  gained 
by  men  with  little  or  no  education  in  the  schools.  Often  it  is  said  by- 
one  and  another  if  you  want  a  boy  to  succeed  in  business,  bring  him  up 
in  business,  don't  send  him  to  school.  Is  not  the  popular  verdict  often 
adverse  in  reference  to  the  value  of  education  ?  Is  it  just  a  newspaper 
joke,  or  is  there  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  verse  : 

Years  and  years  he  spent  at  college, 
Filling  up  his  head  with  knowledge, 
Learning  Hebrew,  Latin,  Greek, 
Growing  wiser  week  by  week ; 
But  one  thing  he  did  not  learn — 
How  his  daily  bread  to  earn. 
Now  his  time  he  doth  employ 
Hunting  for  a  job,  poor  boy  1 
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Nor  is  it  the  aim  of  education  simply  to  give  its  possessor  prestige,  or 

to  raise  into  social  prominence.     There  was  a  day  in  this  country,  when 

that  which  was  termed  a  liberal,  or  a  college  education  conferred  peculiar 

honor  upon  the  one  having  it ;  opened  the  door  oft-times  to  distinction 

and  place.     That  day  has  passed.    What  Solomon  lamented  in  his  time 

is  seen  in  substance  now.     His  illustration  will  bear  repeating. 

*  There  was,'  said  he,  '  a  little  city  and  few  men  within  it.  And  there 
came  a  great  king  against  it  and  besieged  it  and  built  great  bulwarks 
against  it.  Now  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor  wise  man,  and  he  by  his 
wisdom  delivered  the  city,  yet  no  man  remembered  that  same  poor  man. 
Then  said  I,  wisdom  is  better  than  strength;  nevertheless  the  poor  man's 
wisdom  is  despised,  and  his  words  are  not  heard.' 

Nor  need  fault  be  found  with  this  order.  It  is  not  the  business  of  edu- 
cation to  insure  a  man  position  in  society,  to  make  him  judge,  governor, 
congressman,  president  nor  to  give  an  educated  woman  place  as  wife  to 
the  most  distinguished  man  of  the  nation.  But  it  is  the  business  of  edu- 
cation, as  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  make  men  honest,  noble,  patriotic, 
praiseworthy  citizens,  whether  in  public  or  in  private  life;  to  make 
women  pure,  lovely  and  honorable  representatives  of  true  womanhood, 
whether  they  have  husbands  or  no,  or  whatever  their  husbands'  position 
may  be. 

Again  it  is  not  the  aim  of  education  to  make  its  possessors  happy. 
Happiness  is  not  the  highest  gift  man  can  enjoy  on  earth.  It  is  not  the 
highest  conception  of  what  may  be  his  in  the  life  beyond.  He  who  lives 
only  to  be  happy,  misses  the  highest  end;  for  he  fails  to  find  happiness, 
and  also  fsiils  to  reach  what  is  higher  and  nobler  than  happiness,  and  that 
18  goodness.  Education  does  not  set  before  men  as  their  reason  for 
seeking  it,  the  thought  of  personal  happiness.  The  study  of  geography, 
history,  language,  mathematics,  philosophy,  science,  is  not  imdertaken 
because  study  makes  boys  and  girls,  or  men  and  women  happy.  Now, 
as  when  the  wise  man  wrote,  is  it  true  that  '  much  study  is  a  weariness  of 
the  flesh;  and  a  weariness  beyond  expression  of  the  mind,  also.'  Edu- 
cated men  and  women  are  happy ;  happy  in  a  grander  and  loftier  way 
than  the  uneducated  can  ever  possibly  be;  but  it  is  not  because  they 
seek  to  be  happy  through  education,  but  because  education  lays  deep  the 
foundations  of  pleasure,  lengthens  and  broadens  the  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment, rears  and  adorns  citadels  of  delight  which  neither  loss  of  fortune, 
nor  £une,  nor  fiiends,  nor  the  presence  of  death  itself  can  destroy. 
Bacon  deprived  of  honors,  disgraced,  imprisoned,  spending  his  last  years 
in  rewriting  his  marvelous  works ;  Dante  banished  from  his  native  city, 
yet  immortalizing  her  in  his  sad  and  dreary  exile  by  his  deathless  poem ; 
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Socrates  comforting  his  weeping  friends  as  the  poison  decreed  by  his 
judges  fulfils  its  fatal  mission,  show  how  educated  men  can  live  and  do 
and  die. 

The  true  aim  of  education  is  to  fashion  symmetrical  character.  From 
the  beginning  of  life  to  its  end,  character  is  the  terminus  ad  qtum  of 
study,  learnings  knowledge,  education.  Character  is  what  a  person  is. 
It  is  the  resultant  of  every  influence,  impulse,  thought,  motive,  principle, 
passion,  that  has  come  to  intellect,  conscience,  will.  It  is  more  than 
this.  It  is  the  outcome  of  what  generations  have  brought  from  the  long 
galleries  of  past  centuries  and  woven  into  the  tissues  of  man's  body,  soul 
and  spirit  when  his  first  cry  tells  that  he  is  born  into  the  world.  Presi- 
dent Dwight  says,  *  I  began  my  education  by  securing  the  right  father 
and  mother,'  and  Bret  Harte  attributes  to  Victor  Hugo  the  principle 
that  *if  you  wish  to  be  virtuous,  educate  your  grandmother.* 

Out  from  the . mysterious  realms  of  the  past  come  these  mysterious 
forces  of  which  man  knows  almost  absolutely  nothing,  but  which  he 
labels  heredity.  Twined  and  intertwined  in  a  labyrinthian  maze,  impos- 
sible to  untangle,  these  inherited  tendencies  present  themselves  in  our 
homes  and  coo  and  smile,  and  laugh  and  cry  through  babyhood ;  and 
perplex  and  baffle,  and  tempt  and  lure  through  childhood  and  youth  in 
our  schools ;  and  take  to  themselves  as  they  go  out  of  nursery  and  home 
and  school  into  college  and  university,  each  his  or  her  own  peculiar  in- 
dividual idiosyncracies,  that  differentiate  him  or  her  from  brother  or 
sister,  father  or  mother,  grandsire  or  granddame  farther  back  than  the 
genealogical  tree  can  possibly  be  traced. 

Is  it  not  then  a  theme  worthy  of  thought  to-day,  What  is  the  aim  of 
education,  when  it  is  remembered  that  teachers  deal  not  with  inert  mate- 
rial, like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  but  with  flesh  and  blood,  brain, 
sinew,  nerve  and  bone;  with  thought,  feeling,  affection,  desire,  purpose, 
will  —  that  draw  along  with  them  for  good  or  for  ill,  these  mysterious 
forces  reaching  like  threads  of  steel  back  to  the  ancestors  of  centuries 
ago  who  live  lo-day  in  the  child  at  play,  or  in  the  youth  bending  to  his 
task  at  school  ?  The  aim  of  education  is  to  form  a  symmetrical 
character  ?  Yes.  But  who  can  tell  how  much  the  child's  character  is 
already  twisted  out  of  shape  by  inherited  forces  of  which  a  teacher  can 
know  little  or  nothing  ?  Symmetrical  character  ?  Yes.  But  who  can 
estimate  how  much  that  character  has  been  warped  by  unfavorable 
enviionment  in  the  home,  in  society,  and  taken  to  itself  that  which  can 
never  be  brought  into  harmony  with  beauty  and  truth  ?  We  do  not 
want  to  deceive  ourselves  with  theories  however  fine.     We  must  look  at 
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facts  coolly,  dispassionately,  resolutely,  hopefully.  There  are  in  the 
schools  of  the  state  to-day  children  of  many  nationalities.  Their  in- 
herited tendencies  go  back  to  Frank  and  Hun,  to  Celt  and  Saxon,  to 
Norman  and  Goth.  Their  surroundings  are  cf  the  lowest.  The  influ- 
ences of  their  homes  and  companionships  drug  their  consciences  and 
smother  their  virtues.  In  our  common,  grammar  and  high  schools,  and 
in  our  academies,  are  boys  and  girls  whose  lifelong  struggles  have  been 
against  these  adverse  and  disheartening  influences  and  tendencies.  But 
these  are  the  very  ones  whom  our  teachers,  our  principals  and  board  of 
education  must  consider,  must  provide  for,  must  mold  into  symmetrical 
character,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  so  to  do  in  the  brief  hours  of  school  each 
day,  and,  alas,  with  the  overwhelming  majority,  for  so  few  years  of 
instruction. 

Think  of  the  task  facing  educators;  96.4%  receiving  elementary  in- 
struction, such  as  is  given  in  primary  and  grammar  schools  in  the  first 
eight  years  of  the  life  of  a  child.  Under  secondary  instruction  2.6%  and 
under  higher  instruction  only  1%.  Is  it  not  certain  that  if  education  is 
to  do  anything  toward  forming  symmetrical  character,  it  must  do  it  first 
of  all  with  the  96.4%  who  never  go  beyond  elementary  instruction?  Dr 
Harris  says  that  an  average  town  with  t,ooo  pupils  in  school  should  have 
964  in  the  elementary  school,  26  in  the  high  school,  10  in  the  college  or 
professional  school.  Can  any  one  pretend  to  say  that  our  academic  and 
high  school  principals  are  concerned  only  with  the  2.6%  of  pupils  who 
come  under  their  immediate  instruction  ?  In  each  regiment  of  boys  and 
girls,  one  thousand  strong,  do  they  care  to  select  only  26  to  come  up 
higher  and  sit  with  them  at  the  feasts  of  learning  ?  Have  not  academic 
and  high  school  principals  a  deep  and  abiding  concern  in  the  pupils 
coming  immediately  under  the  supervision  of  grammar  school  principals? 
Is  it  not  also  true  that  these  latter  must  be  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the 
pupils  in  grades  below  them?  How  do  men  build  pyramids  that  lift 
their  heads  skyward  through  thousands  of  years  ?  Foundations  are  laid 
broad  and  deep.  Massive  blocks  of  granite  and  quartz  reach  down  be- 
neath the  sands  till  anchored  on  the  solid  rock  beneath.  Course  follows 
course  in  regular  succession  till  at  last  the  apex  rises  in  majestic  sim- 
plicity a  single  stupendous  stone  poised  aloft,  pointing  to  the  sun  by  day, 
the  silent  stars  by  night. 

Shall  we,  in  our  educational  work,  do  likewise  ?  Shall  we  not  insist 
that  the  base  of  the  pyramid  shall  be  laid  securely  first  of  all  ?  What 
shall  that  base  be  ?  Broad  enough  to  cover  the  96.4%  who  never  go 
beyond  elementary  instruction  ?     Most  certainly.     Deep  enough  for  solid 
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fouDdatioBs  meeting  the  necessities  of  every  day  life  afterward? 
Assuredly  yes.  For  this  pyramid  is  to  stand  on  its  base,  not  on  its  apex. 
Provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  964  of  every  thousand  who  never  enter 
high  school  or  college,  that  they  may  go  out  into  life  with  something  like 
symmetrical  character  formed  by  their  discipline  in  school  and  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  Why  not  ?  No  truer  word  was  ever 
spoken  of  instruction  than  this,  'The  schoolroom  no  less  then  the  labora- 
tory, the  studio  or  the  church  itself,  opens  upward  into  God's  boundless 
heaven.  Each  of  the  sciences  has  moral  relation  and  terminates  in 
spiritual  mystery.'  Is  it  not  true  that  the  more  faithfully  men  toil  in  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  the  pyramid,  the  more  lofty  and  majestic  will  it 
carry  itself  skyward  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  if  the  964  who  now  never  see 
the  inside  of  high  school  or  academy  were  better  cared  for  in  the 
elementary  schools,  many  more  of  them  would  be  foimd  in  the  higher 
courses  of  study  ?  Would  the  pyramid  be  as  sadly  disproportioned  as 
now,  with  its  broad  base  of  964%,  and  its  second  course,  26%,  its  third 
of  only  1%,  if  in  some  way,  one  is  tempted  almost  to  say,  if  in  any  way, 
the  membership  of  our  academies  and  high  schools  could  be  increased 
tenfold,  twentyfold,  and  our  colleges  could  gain  in  like  proportion? 
Would  not  the  symmetry  be  wonderfully  enhanced  by  this  adjustment  of 
proportion  between  the  numbers  of  pupils  receiving  elementary,  sec- 
ondary and  collegiate  instruction?  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  inquire 
whether  these  two  associations  may  not  harmoniously  cooperate  in  secur- 
ing such  action  as  shall  bring  our  academies  and  high  schools  and 
grammar  schools  into  closer  relationship  with  each  other,  and  lead  to  a 
deeper  sympathy  with  and  more  cordial  feeling  toward  our  common 
schools  which  supply  the  pupils  for  both  grammar  and  high  schools  and 
academic  instruction  ? 

A  question  worthy  the  roost  serious  attention  of  the  teachers  comprising 
the  associations  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing  this  evening,  is  whether 
the  time  has  not  come  in  the  history  of  educational  work  in  the  Empire 
state,  to  make  a  determined  effort  so  to  arrange  courses  of  instruction 
that  there  shall  be  from  first  to  last,  from  infant  school  to  university,  one 
harmonious  system  throughout  the  entire  state,  so  that  pupils  going  from 
New  York  to  Buffalo,  from  Elmira  to  Ogdensburg,  from  Rouses  Point  to 
Dunkirk,  shall  have  the  same  identical  studies  for  each  year  of  the  course, 
that  every  year  shall  send  the  pupil  forward,  no  matter  whether  in  the 
Adirondacks  or  on  Long  Island,  from  elementary  to  secondary,  from 
secondary  to  collegiate,  from  collegiate  to  professional  study.  Some  day 
be  assured  New  York  state  will  have  such  a  coiu^e  of  study  and  her  sons 
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and  daughters  will  rejoice  in  it.  In  doing  this,  one  grand,  step  will  be 
taken  in  making  the  aim  of  education  so  far  as  our  public  schools  are 
concerned,  the  formation  of  a  symmetrical  character. 

Again  the  aim  of  education  is  to  contribute  to  the  highest  welfare  of 
the  individual.  This  results  inevitably  from  the  formation  of  symmetrical 
character.  Man's  welfare  depends  upon  what  he  is,  and  what  he  is,  is 
his  character,  but  true  education  takes  cognizance  of  man's  entire  per- 
sonality. It  will  not  suffer  neglect  of  man's  body,  for  that  is  declared  by 
the  highest  authority  known  to  be  sacred.  It  is  regarded  as  the  temple 
where  soul  and  spirit  are  enshrined.  It  is  the  adytum  where  holy  mysteries 
are  celebrated.  Neglect,  scorn  and  abuse  of  man's  body  therefore,  is  a 
profanation  and  desecration,  yet  how  constantly  do  parents  and  teachers 
forget  or  despise  the  body  in  their  treatment  of  children  and  pupils. 
Look  at  the  construction  of  school  houses,  to  say  nothing  of  homes.  In 
many  instances  no  drainage  whatever  of  school  grounds.  Imperfect  and 
defective  sewerage  admitting  impure  and  poisonous  gases  into  the  rooms 
where  children  are  compelled  to  breathe  them  for  hours.  Seats  contrived 
especially  to  promote  spinal  curvature,  and  diseases  of  the  lungs  and 
digestive  organs.  Windows  arranged  with  particular  regard  for  the  pro- 
fits accruing  to  oculists  and  opticians  from  the  treatment  of  the  eyes  of 
pupils  injured  by  improper  lighting  of  school  rooms.  In  hundreds  and 
thousan4s  of  schools  no  effort  whatever  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  train 
boys  and  girls  to  take  the  exercise  needed  to  secure  and  retain  healthful 
and  well  formed  bodies. 

Now  when  education  is  spoken  of  does  it  mean  that  those  964  children 
in  every  1000  who  never  go  beyond  the  elementary  schools,  shall  be 
taught  merely  the  studies  of  the  course,  so  much  reading,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, geography,  physiology  and  hygiene  too  if  you  please,  but  whose 
bodies  shall  not  be  protected  while  they  are  in  school,  and  who  shall  not 
be  trained  to  care  for  them?  But  how  are  the  26  in  each  1000  in 
academies  and  high  schools  cared  for  ?  What  provision  is  made  for  pro- 
perly warming,  ventilating,  seating  and  lighting  the  rooms  where  they  are 
trained  intellectually  and  morally  ?  Now  the  education  is  radically  de- 
fective and  wrong  which  neglects  proper  care  of  the  bodies  of  pupils  while 
they  are  in  school ;  which  neglects  to  teach  pupils  always  and  everywhere 
to  reverence  their  bodies  because  they  are  the  temples  of  God.  It  is  im- 
possible to  fashion  pupils  into  the  highest  type  of  men  and  women,  when 
they  are  permitted  to  sit  and  to  walk  with  narrow  contracted  chests, 
crooked  bodies,  weak  limbs,  no  matter  if  they  do  graduate  from  grammar, 
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high  school,  and  university  with  the  first  honors  of  the  class.  Mens  sana 
in  corpore  sano  is  the  motto  which  ought  to  be  the  inflexible  law  of  every 
educator  in  the  state  which  he  shall  enforce  on  every  pupil  from  youngest 
to  oldest,  from  lowest  to  highest.  Physical  culture,  care  for  the  body 
because  it  enshrines  the  living  soul,  the  immortal  spirit,  is  as  solemn  and 
imperative  a  duty  as  to  train  the  intellect,  and  guide  the  will. 

But  the  highest  welfare  of  the  individual  is  not  gained  by  physical 
culture,  by  intellectual  training,  by  spiritual  enlightenment  for  himself  or 
herself  alone.  Man  is  a  social  being.  He  is  born  into  a  home.  He  is 
a  member  of  society.  He  is  part  of  the  state.  He  is  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions of  his  environment  whether  he  will  or  no.  The  true  aim  of  educa- 
tion is  to  fit  the  individual  rightly  to  fulfil  each  of  these  relations.  There 
is  great  danger  that  in  the  eager  anxiety  to  advance  material  interests  in 
this  country  the  home  aud  home  life  of  our  people  will  be  neglected. 
Rein  has  most  truly  said  that  *The  welfare,  civilization  and  culture  of  a 
people  depend  essentially  upon  the  degree  of  success  that  attends  the 
education  in  the  homes.  The  family  principle  is  the  point  at  which  both 
the  religious  and  educational  life  of  a  people  centers,  and  about  which 
it  revolves.  It  is  a  force  in  comparison  with  which  every  sovereign's 
command  seems  powerless.'  If  Rein  is  right  then  the  education  we 
give  our  children  must  teach  them  to  be  obedient  in  the  home,  to  regard 
the  family  as  Herbart  taught  *as  the  symbol  of  the  order  in  the  .world; 
from  the  parents  one  should  derive  by  idealization  the  characteristics  of 
the  Deity.'  *  Home  education  lays  the  foundation  stone  of  all  human 
culture.'  *  The  impressions  which  the  intimate  relations  of  the  family 
and  the  order  and  customs  of  the  home  make  upon  the  development  of 
the  child  can  not  be  supplied  from  any  other  source.' 

The  aim  of  education  is  also  to  fit  children  and  youth  to  be  worthy 
members  of  society.  To  live  and  to  work  not  for  self  alone,  but  for  the 
good  of  others.  Isolated  men  like  Robinson  Crusoe  lose  irreparably  ; 
lose  the  good  others  might  do  them,  lose  vastly  more  in  not  doing  good 
to  others.  Outside  of  family  duties,  family  cares  and  privileges  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls  owe  society  attention,  consideration,  gracious 
ministries  of  speech  and  act,  to  rich  and  to  poor,  to  high  and  to  low,  to 
the  sick  and  to  those  in  health.  He  is  poorly  educated  who  does  not 
find  in  each  and  all  whom  he  meets  some  opportunity  of  doing  or  re- 
ceiving good  —  who  does  not  find  occasion  to  exercise  charity,  long- 
suffering,  gentleness,  patience,  kindness,  moderation,  good  will,  forgive- 
ness toward  others,  or  of  being  ministered  unto  by  them.  How  differently 
would  the  world  seem,  the  little  world  in  which  each  moves  day  by  day. 
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if  all  were  so  educated  as  to  seek  out  these  opportunities  of  doing  good 
to  those  around  them. 

I  commend  the  words  of  Phoebe  Gary : 

And  when  a  man  can  live  apart 

From  works,  on  theologic  trust, 
I  know  the  blood  about  his  heart 

Is  dry  as  dust. 

The  aim  of  true  education  is  seen  also  in  its  influence  upon  the  state. 
Citizenship  in  such  a  country  as  ours  is  a  glorious  privilege.  Nay  more 
it  is  a  solemn  duty.  No  educated  person,  man  or  woman,  has  a  right 
to  stand  aloof  from  those  who  strive  to  make  the  politics  of  our  state 
and  nation  cleaner  and  more  wholesome.  It  may  not  be  congenial 
work.  It  may  cost  something  —  money,  time,  strength.  But  the  heri- 
tage our  fathers  left  is  a  noble  one.  We  owe  it  to  our  children  to  turn 
it  over  to  them  as  good  certainly,  if  not  better  than  when  it  came  into 
our  hands. 

We  may  well  call  upon  our  educated  men  to  repeat  the  Greek  oath  of 

citizenship : 

I  will  transmit  my  fatherlan«l  (its  institutions,  its  civilization,  its  system 
of  education,  its  people)  not  only  not  less,  but  greater  and  better,  than 
it  was  committed  to  me. 

Can  we  do  this  by  refusing  to  take  our  part  in  the  caucus,  in  conven- 
tion, in  the  campaign,  ai  the  polls  ?  Granted  that  disreputable  men  are 
in  politics.  Some  are  in  business  too,  some  in  society,  some  in  the 
church,  but  we  do  not  give  up  business,  nor  abandon  society,  nor  forsake 
the  church  on  that  account,  but  go  right  ahead  and  do  our  duty.  So 
let  it  be  with  us  as  citizens,  members  of  the  state.  I  contend  that  every 
<ntizen  should  be  an  educated  politician. 

Montesquieu  in  his  Spirii  and  laws  declared :  It  is  in  a  republican 
government  that  the  whole  power  of  education  is  required.  .  .  but 
virtue  is  a  self-renunciation,  which  is  ever  arduous  and  painful.  This 
virtue  may  be  defined  as  the  love  of  the  laws  of  our  country.  This  love 
is  peculiar  to  republics.  In  these  alone  the  government  is  entrusted  to 
private  citizens.  Now  government  is  like  everything  else :  to  preserve 
It  we  must  love  it.  Everything  therefore  depends  on  establishing  this 
love  in  a  republic ;  and  to  inspire  it  ought  to  be  the  principal  business 
of  education ;  but  the  surest  way  of  instilling  it  into  children  is  for 
parents  to  set  them  an  example.  It  is  not  the  young  people  that  de- 
generate ;  they  are  not  spoiled  till  those  of  maturer  age  are  already  simk 
into  corruption. 

It  is  good  for  us  as  Americans  to  turn  our  thoughts  often  toward  two 
men  in  our  history:   the  greatest  characters  the  world  has  known.     Of 
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one  Lowell  wrote:  *  We  have  had  at  the  head  of  our  affairs  a  man  whom 
America  made,  as  God  made  Adam,  out  of  the  very  earth,  unancestried, 
unprivileged,  unknown,  to  show  us  how  much  truth,  how  much  magna- 
nimity, and  how  much  statecraft  await  the  call  of  opportunity  in  simple 
manhood,  when  it  believes  in  the  justice  of  God,  and  the  work  of  man/ 
Can  any  educated  man  trained  to  know  what  his  country  is  worth  to 
humanity,  to  the  world,  hesitate  to  walk  in  the  path  of  duty,  where  the 
footsteps  of  our  martyred  president  led  the  way  ?  But  out  upon  the  nation's 
annals  stands  a  colossal  figure  whose  magnificent  proportions  become 
more  impressive  and  attractive  as  the  years  grow  in  number.  What  a 
lesson  does  his  whole  life  afford  of  devotion  to  his  country,  of  unflinch- 
ing integrity,  of  unquestioned  patriotism.  His  words  will  never  cease  to 
minister  wisdom  to  every  loyal  citizen  of  these  United  States.  He 
wrote,  '  Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  pros- 
perity, religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.  .  .  Whatever  may 
be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar 
structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national 
morality  can  prevail,  in  exclusion  of  religious  principle.'  How  is  it  pos- 
sible for  educated  Christian  men  and  women  to  refuse  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  preserve  and  to  transmit  intact  these  political  blessings  which 
Washington  fought  to  secure  and  which  he  was  so  desirous  of  leaving  as 
the  peculiar  heritage  of  his  country  ? 

The  aim  of  education,  if  the  examples  of  Washington  and  Lincoln 
are  to  be  followed,  is  to  make  its  possessors  loyal,  devoted,  patriotic 
citizens.  Pupils  in  schools  of  every  grade  should  be  inspired  by  teachers 
as  Milton  said,  *  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men  and  worthy 
patriots,  dear  to  God  and  famous  to  all  ages,  infusing  into  their  young 
breasts  such  an  ingenuous  and  noble  ardor  as  would  not  fail  to  make 
many  of  them  renowned  and  matchless  men.'  The  aim  of  such  educa-> 
tion  is  to  make  politics  honorable  in  the  discharge  of  manifold  duties, 
in  the  exercise  of  unquestioned  privileges,  in  the  enjoyment  of  inalien- 
able rights.  Surely  such  a  land  as  ours,  with  its  unparalleled  gifts  in 
climate,  soil,  productions ;  its  magnificent  position  with  two  great  oceans 
washing  its  coasts ;  its  mighty  rivers  and  lakes ;  its  immense  forests ;  its 
mines  of  untold  wealth  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  coal,  lead ;  a  coun- 
try with  a  government  surpassing  any  known  on  earth  in  privilege  and 
strength,  in  endurance  and  adaptability ;  surely  in  such  a  land  and  with 
such  a  government  it  ought  to  be  the  highest  ambition  of  an  educated 
man  to  be  true  to  himself,  his  country  and  his  God.  But  the  aim  of 
education  is  also  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 
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What  we  make  our  aim  in  education  will  have  its  impress  in  time  on 
the  whole  English  speaking  race ;  yea,  on  all  educated  men  the  whole 
world  round.  Nor  can  one  wish  this  otherwise.  It  is  better  to  grasp 
the  truth  of  enlarged  responsibility  and  deal  with  it  after  the  fashion 
of  earnest,  determined  workers.  The  world  is  at  our  doors  to-day,  and 
whether  we  will  or  no,  we  must  try  to  answer  its  questions  and  to  solve 
its  problems*  The  day  of  isolation  and  provincialism  is  over.  The 
cable  brings  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  St  Petersburg,  Vienna  in  immediate 
touch  with  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  the  rise  or  fall  of 
American  securities  abroad  instantly  sets  exchange  fluctuating  at  home. 
What  has  this  to  do  with  the  aim  of  education  ?  Much  every  way. 
Linked  by  indissoluble  chains  to  men,  not  of  our  nation  alone,  but  to  the 
men  of  every  nation  the  force,  the  sympathy,  the  life  of  educated  men 
and  women  must  reach  the  most  distant,  the  most  necessitous,  the  most 
abandoned  for  their  helping.  Not  one  whose  academic,  collegiate,  uni- 
versity training  is  worth  mentioning  has  right  like  priest  and  levite  to 
pass  by  one  on  the  other  side,  while  a  single  wounded  neighbor  lies  by 
the  way  smitten  by  ignorance,  superstition  or  idolatry,  without  binding 
up  his  wounds  and  helping  him  to  recovery.  It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  a 
man  or  woman  educated  who  will  not  always  and  everywhere  act  the 
good  Samaritan's  part  to  his  fellow  creatures.  Education  broadens  and 
elevates  the  mind,  strengthens  the  affections,  enlarges  the  sympathies, 
widens  the  horizon  and  forms  a  brotherhood  whose  membership  em- 
brace the  whole  family  of  man. 

Dr  Harris  truly  said:  *The  great  object  of  all  education  is  to  fit  the 
individual  to  combine  with  his  fellow  men.'  Unless  there  is  such  com- 
bination there  is  no  real  education,  and  this  combination  must  not  only 
embrace  all  that  a  man  is,  but  all  to  whom  he  is  related,  and  his  relation- 
ship includes  the  whole  human  race.  But  some  one  asks.  How  are  you 
going  to  reach  this  high  aim  of  education  ?  That  aim  will  be  reached  by 
willingly  sacrificing  all  non-essentials.  Where  common  ground  can  be 
had  on  which  to  stand,  we  will  stand  together,  and  work  together  for  one 
end.  General  Grant  virtually  put  down  the  rebellion  the  moment  he  se- 
cured from  every  army  in  the  field  cooperation  and  harmonious  action.. 
Sherman  and  Thomas,  Sheridan  and  Banks,  moved  in  accordance  with 
Grant's  plans,  as  truly  as  did  the  corps  and  divisions  under  his  immediate 
command.  So  with  our  educational  campaigns.  One  purpose  animates 
every  one  engaged.  The  enemies  of  one  army  are  the  enemies  of  aD. 
Common  schools,  grammar  and  high  schools,  academies,  colleges,  uni- 
versities,  the  pupils,  teachers,  principals,  professors,  presidents,  move 
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against  a  common  enemy  on  different  lines  of  attack.  It  will  never  do  to 
lose  time  and  energy  in  stopping  to  question  what  friends  are  doing.  We 
need  to  remember  Grant's  laconic  reply  to  the  officer's  message,  *  The 
enemy  will  give  way  if  we  push  things/  *  Push  things  then.*  We  need 
to  keep  the  truth  always  before  us  that  our  educational  interests  are  one. 
The  contest  is  against  ignorance,  indifference,  intemperance,  immorality, 
vice  of  every  sort  and  name.  What  is  needed  is  thorough  and  hearty 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  every  friend  of  education  with  every  other 
friend.  Our  academic  and  high  school  principals  long  to  see  their  ranks 
of  pupils  recruited  that  they  may  prepare  more  for  the  college  and  uni- 
versity above  them.  They  must  needs  therefore  sympathize  with  and 
encourage  the  principals  of  the  grammar  schools,  who  so  largely  influence 
the  boys  and  girls  in  their  department,  to  try  the  more  difficult  studies 
above  them.  These  grammar  school  principals  must  in  turn  reach  out  to 
the  teachers  in  our  district  schools  whose  hearts  and  hands  are  full  of 
work  for  the  pupils,  so  large  a  proportion  of  whom  never  go  beyond  the 
elementary  course  of  study.  From  highest  to  lowest  there  must  be  cor- 
dial, constant,  confiding  cooperation  and  fellowship. 

It  was  well  that  the  committee  of  lo  made  their  admirable  report  on 
Secondary  school  studies.  It  was  equally  praiseworthy  that  the  committee 
of  1 5  followed  with  a  report  on  the  Correlation  of  studies  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  Beyond  question  it  is  of  equal,  if  not  of  greater  significance, 
that  the  committee  of  12  are  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  condition  of  oiur 
rural  schools.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  964  pupils  in  every  thousand 
are  concerned  with  this  latter  report.  Keep  it  in  mind  that  only  26  pupils 
in  each  1000  are  in  our  secondary  schools,  and  only  10  in  each  1000  in 
our  colleges.  Do  we  wish  to  see  these  latter  numbers  increased;  and 
who  does  not  long  to  see  them  greatly  multiplied?  Then,  my  friends,  I 
am  persuaded  we  must  make  our  educational  pyramid  stand  on  its  base -» 
not  on  its  apex.  We  must  take  care  first  of  all  of  our  common  schools. 
We  must  insist  on  good  teachers  for  our  children  from  the  very  beginning. 
We  must  see  to  it  that  they  understand  the  needs  of  the  child  mind  and 
are  trained  to  direct  it  rightly.  The  day  hastens,  may  it  come  speedily, 
when  the  best  teachers,  not  the  poorest,  shall  be  in  our  infant  and  pri* 
mary  school;  when,  if  experiments  are  to  be  made,  they  shall  be  on  other 
subjects  than  the  innocent  children  in  their  first  years  of  instruction. 
What  many  teachers  now  do  with  primary  pupils  reminds  one  of  the 
French  surgeon,  who  boasted  of  having  performed  a  very  dangerous  and 
difficult  operation  50  times.  How  many  lived  ?  was  asked.  *  Oh,  none 
lived,  but  the  operations  were  beautiful' 
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Has  not  the  time  been  long  enough  when  any  one  will  do  for  a  teacher 
for  the  little  folks  ?  More  than  one  complacent,  self-conceited  teacher, 
man  or  woman,  has  deserved  the  rebuff  a  doctor  received,  who,  saying  to 
his  hostess,  *  Madam,  the  glorious  company  of  the  apothecaries  praise  me,' 
was  asked,  *But  doctor,  what  say  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  —  your 
patients  ? '  How  shall  the  aim  of  education  be  reached  ?  By  untiring  de- 
votion to  the  highest  ideal ;  by  the  most  unsparing  efforts  to  do  each  his 
or  her  own  work  in  the  best  possible  way.  The  world  asks  for  truly 
manly  and  womanly  living  from  every  one  who  would  be  a  teacher  to- 
day. The  world  does  not  want  sham.  It  despises  pretense.  It  scouts 
at  incompetency.  There  was  never  a  time  when  noble  endeavor  was 
more  needed;  never  a  time  when  high  thinking  and  grand  doing  were 
more  certain  of  recognition  The  great  trouble  with  many  is,  they  are 
not  content  to  be  each  one  truly  himself  or  herself.  There  is  a  feverish 
anxiety  to  fill  some  other  place ;  enjoy  some  higher  privilege;  do  what 
some  other  person  does,  or  be  some  one  or  something  else.  How  much 
more  manly  and  womanly  for  each  to  go  forward  doing  the  day  duty  as  it 
comes,  faithfully,  zealously,  caring  nothing  how  others  do  theirs,  unless  it 
be  how  help  maybe  givea  overburdened  workers,  being  sure  that  to 
each  at  last  due  praise  shall  be  given. 

Whatever  you  are,  be  that ; 
Whatever  you  say,  be  true ; 
Straightforwardly  act, 
Be  honest  in  fact, 
Be  nobody  else  but  you. 

You  are  constantly  tempted  to  apply  to  these  restless,  uneasy,  anxious 
ones  these  words : 

'  Oh,  would  I  were  a  bird '  she  sang 

And  each  disgusted  one 
Thought  to  himself  this  wicked  thought : 

'Oh,  would  I  were  a  gun.' 

There  are  bights  of  excellence  before  men  and  women  to-day  alluring 
to  the  ambition  of  the  noblest.  There  are  realms  to  be  subdued  which 
outrank  the  empires  Alexander  conquered ;  victories  to  be  won  grander 
than  history  has  recorded,  triumphs  more  glorious  than  poets  ever  sung. 
These  are  the  conquests  of  learning,  the  victories  of  mind,  the  triumphs 
of  goodness  and  virtue.  Those  already  gained  are  only  indexes  of  the 
richer  and  nobler  to  come.  But  to  gain  them,  each  for  himself  or  herself, 
must  remember  that  the  aim  of  education  is  always  beyond  and  above. 
Forward  and  upward  are  the  watchwords  of  one  whose  ambition  is  to  be 
educated.  One  point  gained  another  is  seen.  That  reached,  still 
another  comes  into  view,  which  in  turn  is  vantage  ground  for  the  one 
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loftier  still.  There  are  everywhere  disappointed  ones  whose  hopes  in 
early  life  were  centered  on  securing  an  education  —  whose  brightest 
dreams  were  of  college  and  the  training  there  to  be  secured.  Baffled 
and  turned  away  from  these  delightful  advantages  and  experiences,  these 
have,  like  Bishop  Vincent,  set  themselves  to  tasks  of  mental  discipline 
college  graduates  shrink  from,  who  say  with  him,  as  they  review  the 
past,  and  look  out  upon  the  future,  *  I  shall  never  finish  my  education/ 
These  have  come  to  realize  that  a  man's  education  must  be  mainly  his 
own  work.  They  know  with  President  Barnard  that  '  Neither  books,  nor 
teachers,  nor  apparatus,  nor  other  smrrounding  conditions  of  any  kind,, 
will  be  of  any  avail,  tmless  the  man  himself  furnish  the  energizing  spirit 
which  shall  put  them  to  account.' 

There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  vvho  would  like  to  have  an  educa- 
tion. Oh  yes,  indeed  they  would,  but  they  want  it  as  they  do  their 
medicine  —  sugar  coated.  They  want  it  without  study,  without  down- 
right hard  work,  and  they  can  never  have  it.  There  is  no  royal  — no 
easy  road  to  learning.  To  those  who  would  believe  differently  Henry 
Ward  Beecher's  words  furnish  fitting  response.  He  says,  *  I  received  a. 
letter  from  a  lad  asking  me  to  find  him  an  easy  berth.  To  this  I  replied^ 
"You  can  not  be  an  editor;  do  not  try  the  law;  do  not  think  of  the 
ministry;  let  alone  all  ships,  shops  and  merchandise;  abhor  politics^ 
don't  practise  medicine,  be  not  a  farmer  nor  a  mechanic ;  neither  be  a 
soldier,  nor  a  sailor.  Don't  work.  Don't  study.  Don't  think.  None 
of  these  are  easy.  O  my  son ;  you  have  come  into  a  hard  world.  I 
know  of  only  one  easy  place  in  it,  and  that  is  the  grave.*" 

But  there  are  also  other  thousands  who  are  willing  to  get  their  educa- 
tion as  they  do  their  daily  bread,  by  faithful,  honest,  hard  work.  Many 
of  these,  alas,  the  majority  of  them,  can  never  have  a  college  education, 

but  they  may  have  and  ought  to  have  from  their  common  school  ad- 

♦ 

vantages,  even  if  they  can  not  enjoy  grammar  and  high  school  or 
academic  privileges,  an  uplift  that  shall  be  theirs  their  whole  life  through. 
The  door  of  education  is  opened  to  them  if  they  will  enter,  and  enter  it 
they  may  if  they  will.  Man's  highest  ideal  is  attained  only  by  setting 
his  face  toward  it,  and  if  the  ideal  is  to  be  educated,  that  ideal  will  be 
sought.  But  whether  their  school  life  ends  with  the  common,  grammar 
or  high  school,  academy  or  college,  children  may  catch  the  charm  that 
makes  a  gentleman  or  a  lady,  wanting  which  a  college  graduate  is  un- 
educated. 

It  was  a  suggestive  story  told  of  a  poor  Irish  boy,  who,  having  struck 
a  lead  in  a  western  mining  camp,  sold  out  his  interest  for  a  million  of 
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dollars,  and  25%  of  the  net  profits  of  the  mine.  Then  instead  of 
wasting  his  substance  in  riotous  living,  he  placed  himself  under  the  tute- 
lage of  a  cultured  lady  who  needed  money,  as  he  needed  instruction* 
She  taught  him  etiquette  and  grammar,  rhetoric  and  refinement,  Latin 
and  mathematics.  He  afterward  acquired  a  classical  education,  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman,  as  he  had  the  true  instincts  of  a  man  and  a 
gentleman  in  his  heart.  And  could  a  man  be  anything  but  a  gentleman 
who  had  evidendy  made  it  the  dream  of  his  life  to  be  one  at  the  first 
opportunity?  Does  not  this  accord  with  the  teachings  of  Dr  Josiah 
Paisons  Cooke  who  says,  '  Character  is  the  great  end  of  education,  and 
that  which  arouses  in  man  elevated  thoughts  and  conceptions,  and  that 
which  stirs  within  him  great  resolves  that  lead  to  noble  deeds  has  more 
significance  on  character  than  any  special  knowledge  however  profound,, 
and  however  valuable  in  itself  considered  to  the  welfare  of  society/ 
University  professor  and  v^tem  miner  are  one  in  their  estimate  of  edu- 
cation as  to  its  practical  value  in  the  making  of  manhood,  and  with  them 
sings  Tennyson: 

Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power. 
Yet  not  for  power  (power  of  herself 
Would  come  uncalled  for)  but  to  live  by  law, 
Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear ; 
And  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence. 

Poet,  philosopher,  toiler  in  the  mines,  do  they  not  represent  what  we 
call  noblest  and  sweetest  and  purest  in  this  life  of  ours  ?  How  each  and 
all  illustrate  that  beautiftd  thought  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  —  'The  ending 
end  of  all  earthly  learning  being  virtuous  action.'  Is  not  that  what  as 
principals,  teachers,  pupils,  aU  of  us  in  the  great  school  of  life  must  strive 
for  in  our  experience  ?  Is  not  doing  nobly  and  rightly  the  aim  of  aU 
education  ?  Aye,  doing,  duty,  obedience,  the  aim  of  all  true  education,, 
bringing  men  to  mastery  of  self,  to  mastery  of  nature's  secrets,  to  mastery 
of  the  mystery  of  being  and  life. 

Let  us  stand  for  education  whose  aim  is  the  formation  of  noble  char- 
acter, that  secures  for  its  outcome  right  living;  that  unflinchingly  enters 
the  lists  against  every  form  of  vice  and  iniquity;  that  is  the  sworn  foe  of 
all  hypocrisy,  meanness  and  wrong  doing;  that  dares  champion  virtue 
and  truth;  that  stands  for  honesty,  integrity,  purity,  justice ;  that  loves 
righteousness,  and  believes  in  goodness,  in  man  and  woman,  and  seeks 
to  honor  God.     In  this  work  we  have  common  interests,  common  privi- 
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leges,  common  responsibilities.    We  can  help  each  other  in  many  ways 
if  we  will.     You  will  not  think  me  clinging  to  one  idea  in  expressing  the 
•conviction  that  the  common  school  is  the  corner-stone  of  our  educational 
structure.    That  our  most  persistent  efforts  must  be  towards  seciuring  for 
that  requisite  strength.     It  is  impossible  to  build  from  above  downwards. 
You  cannot  erect  a  superstructure  without  foundations,  nor  one  that  will 
endure  unless  the  foundations  be  secure.    A  few  days  ago  I  looked  on 
the  ruins  of  ^  building  in  New  York  where  architect  and  contractor  had 
ignored  a  defective  place  in  the  foundations.     The  building  went  down 
carrying  1 1  men  to  death  and  maiming  a  score  of  others  for  life.     If  we 
fail  to  make  our  common  schools  what  they  ought  to  be,  if  there  are 
•defects  in  the  foimdations,  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  superstructure  ? 
You  can  not  begin  at  the  university  and  build  downwards.     The  structure 
must  spring  from  the  foundation  and  the  corner-stone  of  that  foundation 
is  the  common   school.      Up  from  the  common  school  pupils  go   to 
grammar  and  high  school,  to  academy  and  college,  to  university  and 
professional  training.     As  you  strengthen  and  broaden  and  deepen  the 
foundation  you  increase  and  make  strong  whatever  you  build  upon  it. 
Make  the  riural  district  schools,  the  primary  schools  in  villages  and  cities 
what  they  should  be,  give  them  properly  trained,  thoroughly  qualified 
teachers,  without  which  schools  can  not  expect  to  be  successful,  and  you 
will  not  only  greatly  increase  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  secondary  and 
collegiate  courses,  but  you  will  give  those  who  never  go  beyond  the 
elementary  schools,  the  96.4  per  cent,  better  training  for  what  they  must 
do  when  school  days  are  over.     Remember  the  educational  structure  is 
one  always.     It  is  one  system  of  education  from  first  to  last.     The  gram- 
mar and  high  school,  the  academy,  college  and  university  only  complete 
what  is  begun  in  the  common  school.     We  may  well  strive  for  unity  in 
what  we  do  and  seek  to  make  the  work  complete. 

In  conclusion ;  true  education  stands  for  character,  with  the  best  that 
character  can  mean.  It  stands  for  law ;  reverence  for  law  —  obedience 
to  law  —  not  laws  which  are  pleasant  only,  but  for  the  majesty  of  law. 
It  stands  for  peace,  honorable  peace,  which  insists  on  the  preservation 
of  individual  and  national  rights  and  dignity.  The  triumphs  of  education 
must  be  woven  into  our  national  fabric  as  a  condition  of  right  citizenship, 
a  citizenship  which  directed  by  reason  may  yield  non-essentials  in 
government  but  insists  that  American  republics  be  left  to  work  out  their 
own  destinies.  True  education  stands  for  a  thorough  preparation  for  an 
honorable  and  useful  life;  its  duties,  its  responsibilities;  and  the  happiness 
of  having  performed  those  duties,  and  of  having  met  those  responsibili- 
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ties.  *In  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer/  was  the  vision  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  which  he  made  real  by  valor  in  the  field.  Over  us  is  the 
emblem  of  victory.  We  wage  war  against  ignorance,  intemperance^ 
infidelity,  and  evil  doing.  The  fight  is  for  loyalty  and  truth,  for  integrity 
and  honor,  for  virtue  and  love,  for  humanity  and  God,  and  by  this  sign 
we  shall  conquer. 


Friday,  December  27,  9.25  a.  in. 

Treasurer  S.  D.  Arms  presented  the  report  given  on  p.  280-81. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Prin.  C.  H.  VerriU  —  Our  constitution  reads*  Any  principal  of  a 
secondary  school  may  become  a  member  by  the  payment  of  an  annual 
fee  of  one  dollar.  Ex-principals  who  have  been  in  service  five  years  or 
more  are  eligible  to  membership.*  I  have  understood  that  some  are 
reluctant  to  register,  because  they  do  not  regard  themselves  eligible  to 
membership.  The  change  I  recommended  yesterday  was  to  insert  *  or 
ex-principal'  in  §  3,  after  the  word  'principal.'  Then  it  would  read  *  Any 
principal  or  ex-principal  of  a  secondary  school  may  become  a  member  by 
the  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar.'  Then  strike  out  the  next 
two  lines,  viz,  *  Ex-prin*  ipals  who  have  been  in  service  five  years  or  more 
are  eligible  to  membership.' 

Prin.  D.  C.  Fair  moved  that  the  proposed  amendment  be  adopted. 

Prin.  F.  D.  Boynton  —  Is  the  tenor  of  the  amendment  such  that  it 
will  make  this  association  other  than  a  distinctively  high  school  associa- 
tion, or  association  of  academic  principals?  I  would  like  to  hear  it 
discussed,  for  if  it  is  intended  to  make  this  body  anything  but  a  distinc- 
tive body  of  principals,  I  hope  to  see  it  tabled.  This  seems  to  me  of  all 
the  educational  meetings  in  this  state  the  one  that  is  of  greatest 
importance  to  us  as  academic  principals,  and  that  we  can  not  guard  our 
membership  too  carefully.  If  a  man  has  ever  been  an  academic  princi- 
pal and  is  now  a  superintendent  of  some  city  school  and  has  had  his  line 
of  work  and  thought  entirely  changed  till  he  has  lost  sight  of  the 
essential  side  of  our  work  and  become  indoctrinated  with  the  other,  this 
amendment  entitles  him  to  membership.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  he  has 
not  had  fi-ora  three  to  five  years  experience  as  a  principal  he  has  not 
become  very  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  work  fi"om  the  point 
that  we  require  it. 
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Prin.  C:  H.  Verrill  —  I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman  from  Ithaca 
has  said  and  I  believe  as  much  as  any  one  in  holding  this  a  principals' 
meeting.  I  believe  that  when  it  becomes  what  is  generally  known  as  a 
popular  meeting,  then  the  days  of  its  usefulness,  the  days  of  its  enjoy- 
ment possibly  will  be  over  for  very  many.  But  I  have  watched  this  from 
the  very  beginning,  I  was  present  at  the  very  first  meeting  and  remem- 
ber the  discussion  on  this  point  at  that  time,  and  I  have  noticed  that  year 
after  year  all  such  men  are  welcome  to  this  conference.  They  speak  and 
vote  on  this  floor,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 
Common  courtesy  seems  to  me  to  demand  that  hot  only  any  principal 
but  any  ex-principal  should  have  the  privilege.  Technically  the  five-year 
limit  shuts  him  out  if  he  had  been  in  service  four  and  a  half  or  four  and 
nine  tenths  years.  You  will  all  say  that  one  who  has  been  in  service  four 
years  should  become  a  member.  Why  limit  it  ?  Why  not  let  it  be  any 
principal  or  ex-principal  ?  One  reason  is,  I  find,  that  he  has  so  many 
privileges  in  other  educational  bodies.  In  order  to  be  a  member  of  the 
association  of  superintendents  I  need  not  have  been  in  actual  service  one 
year  or  two  years.  It  seems  the  common  sense  situation  after  our  first 
decade  to  leave  membership  open  to  any  principal  or  ex-principal. 

Motion  to  amend  carried. 


Prin.  J.  C.  Norris  —  Yesterday  a  proposition  was  made,  though  not 
acted  upon,  which  strikes  me  very  favorably.  I  move  that  our  secretary 
be  instructed  to  telegraph  in  the  name  of  this  body  to  our  absent  former 
president  these  words :     '  Hello,  Callahan,  we  miss  you.' 

The  president  stated  that  the  telegram  had  already  been  sent. 

Prin.  T:  B.  LoveU  called  for  the  report  of  the  committee  on  special 
studies,  to  which  reference  was  made  the  day  before,  of  which  Prof.  G :  P. 
Bristol  is  chairman. 

Sec.  S.  D.  Arms  —  Prof.  Bristol  has  expressed  regret  that  he  could 
not  be  at  this  meeting.  This  report  was  submitted  to  your  president, 
Mr  Callahan,  last  June.  Mr  Callahan,  as  you  all  know,  left  the  state 
and  neither  the  report  itself  nor  a  copy  of  it  came  to  the  hands  of  your 
presiding  officer  or  other  officer  of  the  association.  We  knew  nothing  of 
this  report  till  after  the  program  of  the  present  meeting  had  been  printed. 
Mr  Bristol  asked  me  to  present  this  report  here  with  the  explanations 
which  I  have  made.     {See  p.  282) 

The  president  stated  that  the  committee  would  make  a  further  report 
next  year. 
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Prin.  F.  D.  Boynton,  chairman  of  the  committee  to  extend  greeting 
to  the  grammar  school  council,  read  the  following  communication  from 
the  Council  of  grammar  school  principals. 

To  the  Association  of  Academic  Principals 

Greeting :  The  Council  of  grammar  school  principals  cordially  recip- 
rocate the  hearty  greetings  of  your  association,  and  in  return  wish  you 
an  abundant  success  and  satisfaction  in  all  your  deliberations. 

Our  aims  should  be  one  in  all  that  tends  to  better  our  educational 
efforts,  to  the  sole  end  that  the  best  interests  of  the  thousands  of  children 
in  the  great  Empire  state  be  best  served. 

We  cheerfully  accept  your  invitation  to  unite  with  you  in  a  joint  session 
to  hear  State  Sup't  Charles  R.  Skinner's  address  this  evening. 

W.  H.  ScoTT,  Syracuse 
J.  L.  BoTHWELL,  Albany 
G.  H.  Walden,  Rochester 

CotnmiMee 

The  above  greeting  was  in  reply  to  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  the  Academic  principals  send  fraternal  greeting  to  the 
Grammar  school  principals,  now  convened  in  this  city,  and  wish  them 
«ven  a  larger  success  than  in  their  two  previous  meetings. 

That  we  endorse  the  motives  of  their  organization  and  believe  it  will 
be  a  means  of  a  closer  articulation  of  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of 
the  state. 

That  we  cordially  invite  them  to  unite  with  us  to  enjoy  the  lecture  in 
the  city  hall  this  evening  by  our  state  superintendent,  Hon.  Charles  R. 
Skinner. 

F.  D.  Boynton,  Ithaca,  Chairman 
John  G.  Allen,  Rochester 
A.  M-  Preston,  Attica 

Committee 

Prin.  C.  T.  R.  Smith  —  In  listening  to  the  report  of  the  treasurer  we 

noticed  an  item  of  $30  for  expenses  incurred  in  regard  to  the  Horton  law. 

That  reminded  me  that  this  association  of  principals  owes  a  great  duty  to 

one  of  our  number  for  taking  the  initiative  in  regard  to  that  law.    The 

matter  was  mentioned  here  last  winter,  but  most  of  us  to  whom  it  was 

mentioned  thought  it  was  hopeless  and  were  rather  inclined  to  make  no 

effort     But  he  addressed  himself  to  the  work  single-handed  and  had  a 

bill  prepared  and  introduced  by  Assemblyman  Horton  and  it  became  a 

law,  modified  somewhat  by  other  persons.     I  therefore  introduce  this 

resolution  : 

Resolved^  That  the  most  hearty  thanks  of  this  association  are  due  and 
are  hereby  tendered  to  Prin.  Lewis  H.  Clark  of  Sodus  academy  for  his 
most  efficient  and  thoughtful  work  in  taking  the  initiative  in  regard  to 
the  Horton  law  as  to  the  amount  supplementing  the  distribution  of  money 
from  the  literature  fund.     Voted. 
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Prin.  C.  T,  R.  Smith  —  I  move  that  the  treasurer  be  instructed  to 
inquire  of  Prin.  Clark  whether  he  incurred  any  expenses  in  taking  such 
initiative,  and  if  so  that  he  be  reimbursed.     Voted, 

The  president  read  the  following  telegram  : 

Denver^  CoLy  Dec,  26,  j8gs 

To  Associated  Academic  Principals^  Syrcuuse  high  school^  Syrcuuse^  N,  K 
Hearty  greeting  from  the  high  school  and  college  section  Colorado 
teachers  association  now  in  session. 

(Signed)  Alston  Ellis,  Pres, 

Votedy  That  the  president  be  empowered  to  reply  to  the  telegram. 


OAN  NOT  THE  COI^I^EOES  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  BE  INDUCED  TO  AOREK 

UPON  UNIFORM  REQUIREMENTS? 

The  president  read  a  letter  from  the  president  of  Cornell  university, 
suggesting  that,  inasmuch  as  Cornell  university  had  already  appointed  a 
committee  on  unification  of  entrance  requirements,  it  might  be  well  for 
this  association  to  appoint  a  committee  to  act  in  conjunction  with  them. 

Prin.  Oakey  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  con- 
sult with  the  Cornell  committee  and  that  it  lead  to  the  appointment  of 
other  committees  from  the  universities.     Voted,     (See  p.  279) 

Prin.  E.  W.  Lyttle  —  I  move  that  standing  committees  on  syllabus 
and  on  legislation  be  also  appointed.  To  my  positive  knowledge  a  bill 
will  be  introduced  in  the  legislature  this  winter  of  sweeping  importance 
to  the  schools  of  the  state,  a  radical  measure  which  perhaps  if  not  care- 
fully watched  will  be  as  dangerous  or  more  dangerous  to  our  schools 
than  the  Ainsworth  law ;  perhaps  I  should  say  as  important  as  the  Ains- 
worth  law.  At  any  rate  it  seems  to  me  time  to  have  a  committee  on 
legislation  that  shall  watch  proposed  measures  and  shall  be  empowered 
to  meet  and  get  the  sense  of  the  association  and  to  act  properly  in  in- 
fluencing legislation  for  right  ends  for  our  schools.     Voted,    (See  p.  279) 

Prin.  D.  C.  Fair — I  suppose  that  Prin.  Lytile  hints  at  the  proposed 
bill  for  uniform  textbooks  in  New  York  state.  I  therefore  move  that  as 
a  body  of  academic  principals  we  stand  opposed  to  any  such  proposi- 
tion.    Voted  unanimously. 
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AINSWORTH  LAW 

Pres.  A.  N.  Taylor  —  I  think  the  more  we  say  about  this  law  the 
worse  off  we  are.  If  the  principals  will  hold  themselves  to  the  point  and 
not  get  off  on  a  tangent  with  reference  to  the  Ainsworth  law,  we  can  get 
along  with  that  all  right,  if  we  will  just  simply  let  it  alone. 

Prin.  C.  T.  R.  Smith — As  the  question  pertains  to  modifications  of 
this  law,  it  was  hoped  that  those  who  have  modifications  to  propose 
would  present  them  for  our  consideration.  As  none  are  brought  forward, 
I  will  express  a  few  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

Last  evening  we  listened  to  a  most  inspiring  and  eloquent  address 
m-ging  upon  us  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  jealousy  of  each  other 
and  of  all  others  engaged  in  the  war  against  ignorance  and  wrong.  We 
have  need  of  such  exhortations  and  addresses  continually,  and  it  seems 
to  me  never  more  than  now.  This  Ainsworth  law  is  on  our  statute  books 
at  the  request  of  thousands  of  clergymen  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
their  parishioners.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  earnest 
supporters  of  everything  that  is  good  and  honest. 

We  heard  last  night  encouragement  of  our  state  pride  as  New 
Yorkers.  We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  Empire  state.  She 
is  preeminent  in  all  things,  and  sadly  preeminent  in  intemperance. 
The  report  of  the  U.  S.  commissioner  of  internal  revenue  shows  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  last  June  there  were  some  33,000,000 
barrels  of  fermented  liquors  produced  in  the  United  States,  nearly 
10,000,000  barrels  of  which,  almost  one  third,  were  sold  within  the  state 
of  New  York.  The  same  report  shows  that  about  one  fifth  of  the  liquor 
dealers  in  the  United  States  are  in  this  state.  It  is  needless  to  argue  to 
this  body  that  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  and  suppress  this 
increase  of  the  chief  source  of  vice  and  crime  and  immorality.  It  seems 
to  me  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  in  conversation  with  con- 
sumers of  this  product,  that  its  consumption  is  largely  due  to  a  fallacy. 
It  is  speciously  argued  that  beer  is  made  from  grain,  that  grain  is  nutri- 
tious; that  when  the  beer  has  been  made  the  refuse  is  but  slightly 
nutritious ;  therefore  the  nutritive  matter  must  be  in  the  beer. 

This  fallacy,  I  think,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  consumption 
of  intoxicants  in  this  country.  It  is  of  very  ancient  date.  Our  ances- 
tors in  the  forests  of  Germany,  centuries  and  centuries  ago  were  deceived 
by  the  same  fallacy  and  it  has  descended  to  their  posterity.  We  can  not 
uproot  it  in  a  generation  or  in  a  century.  Its  extirpation  must  be  the 
work  of  time,  and  must  come  through  our  schools. 
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No  one  denies  that  the  Ainsworth  law  is  a  faithful  attempt  to  bring 
about  improvements.  It  has  been  attacked  vigorously  by  those  who  do 
not  understand  its  provisions.  It  has  been  misquoted  in  many  ways.  I 
would  urge  upon  principals  that  in  the  first  place  they  read  the  law  care- 
fully. I  think  from  what  I  hear  in  conversation  that  a  great  many  prin- 
cipals  have  not  read  the  law,  and  that  others,  who  do  not  confess  it 
perhaps,  are  in  the  predicament  of  one  gentleman  who  on  reading  our 
program,  inquired :  '  What  is  the  Ainsworth  law  ?'  There  are  in  this  law 
provisions  that  children  shall  be  instructed  as  to  the  nature  of  alcohol 
and  other  narcotics.  This  instruction  is  provided  for  children  of  all 
grades.  The  first  difificulty  that  we  encounter  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
word  '  grades.'  But  it  is  needless  that  I  should  take  part  of  my  five 
minutes  to  point  out  that  the  interpretation  of  this  word  is  given,  though 
not  very  clearly,  in  the  second  section  of  the  law. 

It  is  argued  by  some  principals  that  textbooks  are  useless,  almost 
worse  than  useless,  in  teaching  this  subject.  We  do  not  apply  this 
notion  to  any  other  subject.  We  use  textbooks  in  geography.  We  could 
get  along  just  as  well  without  textbooks  in  geography  as  in  physiology. 
The  textbooks  that  are  used  cost  but  a  trifle  of  the  $90  per  family  expended 
for  beer  in  the  state  of  New  York  every  year.  I  made  a  little  computa- 
tion as  I  sat  here  yesterday,  I  estimated  that  the  10,000,000  barrels  of 
beer  would  make  a  pile  as  high  and  as  wide  as  this  room  and  20  miles 
long  —  an  enormous  amount  of  beer  to  be  consumed  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  This  is  about  seven  barrels  per  family  yearly,  and  as  probably 
more  than  half  the  families  use  none,  the  amount  consumed  by  those 
who  do  use  it  is  very  great.  The  cost  for  intoxicants  per  family  in  the 
state  of  New  York  reaches  an  average  of  $zoo  per  annum.  I  can  not 
give  you  the  ciphering  here  in  my  five  minutes,  but  if  any  one  will  come 
to  me  I  will  show  from  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue 
that  it  is  at  least  that  amount,  and  as  the  commissioner  of  labor  gives  the 
average  annual  earnings  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  about  $400  a 
year,  at  least  one  fifth,  probably  one  fourth,  of  the  average  income  of  the 
average  family  in  New  York  state  is  expended  for  intoxicants.  This  is 
a  fearful  state  of  afifairs. 

The  question  is  whether  instruction  of  children  will  do  anything  to 
remedy  it.  That  is  the  real  question,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  ought  to 
discuss,  and  that  is  the  question  which  has  least  been  discussed  in  regard 
to  the  Ainsworth  law.  The  evil  is  frightful  The  remedy  proposed  has 
not  been  argued  on  its  own  merits  to  any  considerable  extent*  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  stultify  ourselves  when  we  claim  that  school  instruction  on 
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this  matter  would  be  ineffective,  while  we  claim  that  our  instruction  on 
other  matters  is  effective.  This  study  rightly  taught  will  do  more  than 
any  other  instrumentality  that  we  can  bring  to  bear  to  check  the  tide  of 
intemperance  in  this  state.  This  proposition  seems  to  me  almost  self- 
evident.  If  this  be  the  case,  ought  we  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  expense^ 
for  the  sake  of  our  own  ease,  or  pleasure,  or  for  the  sake  of  saving  our- 
selves some  trouble,  to  hesitate  to  put  into  operation  an  instrumentality 
so  blessed  in  its  effects  and  so  far-reaching  ?  The  law  is  not  expected  to 
accomplish  its  work  in  one  generation,  and  therefore  it  has  not 
encountered  the  hostility  that  other  temperance  measures  have  en- 
countered* The  sellers  of  liquor  expect  to  make  their  money  out  of  the 
present  generation  of  drunkards.  They  do  not  object  that  their  children 
and  the  children  of  their  neighbors  should  become  abstainers.  Many  of 
them  favor  total  abstinence  for  their  children,  therefore  we  have  no  pro- 
test against  this  law  from  the  great  body  of  liquor  sellers.  There  are 
some  brewers  far-sighted  enough  to  see,  wishing  to  hand  down  their 
brewing  business  to  their  children,  that  this  law  would  ultimately  dry  up 
the  great  streams  of  nickels  that  continually  run  into  their  tills,  and  these 
far-seeing  brewers  oppose  the  law  to  some  extent,  but  there  is  very  little 
opposition  from  them  compared  with  that  which  other  temperance  meas- 
ures encounter.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  principals  in  the  state  of  New 
York  were  a  unit  in  heartily  endeavoring  to  make  the  most  of  this  law, 
we  could  do  more  for  the  uplifting  of  our  state  and  for  making  the  chil- 
dren under  our  charge  good  citizens  than  by  any  other  way  in  which  we 
could  possibly  expend  our  efforts.  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  hesitate  to 
make  changes  in  a  plan  which  has  been  the  outcome  of  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  care  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  most  sincere  and  earnest 
philanthropists  in  the  state.  If  the  principals  would  carefully  read  the 
law  and  consider  what  means  might  be  adopted  for  carrying  it  into  effect 
in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter,  we  could  secure  much  better  results  than  by 
endeavoring  to  modify  or  repeal  it. 

Prin.  Thomas  O.  Baker — I  am  reminded  of  a  story  of  a  good 
country  preacher  who  said  in  the  funeral  sermon  of  one  of  his  neighbors, 
'  I  knew  John  Slick  well.  He  was  a  man  that  I  employed  on  my  farm* 
I  employed  him  to  help  make  molasses  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  He  was 
as  good  a  ''hand"  as  I  ever  had.  By  the  way,'  he  said,  looking  down 
at  the  corpse, '  I  know  a  good  joke  on  John  Slick  but  this  is  not  the 
place  to  tell  it'  We  know  the  evils  of  intemperance  but  this  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  them.     Our  subject  to-day  is,  AVhat  modifications  of  the 
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Ainsworth  law  ought  this  association  to  advocate  ?  Let  us  reach  the 
pointy  if  we  can.  I  propose  that  instead  of  textbooks  one  fifth  of  which 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  intemperance  or  the  evils  of  intemperance, 
either  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  or  the  regents  formu- 
late a  syllabus  for  the  schools.  The  regents  office  as  I  understand  would 
not  cover  the  whole  ground.  It  would  cover  the  higher  grades  below 
the  academic  departments,  and  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  and  the 
secondary  schools.     It  seems  to  me  this  would  be  wiser. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  matter  be  left  to  the  physicians.  I 
have  great  respect  for  physicians  when  I  am  seriously  ill,  but  that  is 
about  the  only  use  I  have  for  them  except  socially.  It  won't  do,  I  fear, 
to  leave  this  matter  to  physicians.  They  will  not  look  upon  it  in  the 
right  manner.  It  won't  do  to  leave  it  to  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  I  have  a 
great  respect  for  that  association  —  understand  me,  a  profound  respect 
for  it.  I  am  a  temperance  man.  I  do  not  drink ;  I  do  not  smoke,  and 
if  I  had  it  in  my  power  I  would  do  away  with  every  drop  of  liquor  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  But  this  is  not  the  point.  If  we  leave  it  to  the 
doctors  they  are  likely  to  go  to  one  extreme  while  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
will  go  to  the  other.  We  want  a  happy  mean.  If  we  leave  it  to  those 
who  take  the  extreme  view  of  the  matter,  our  children  get  distorted  ideas 
of  the  effect  of  alcohol,  and  they  go  out  into  life  and  have  this  ideal  that 
has  been  built  up  in  them  when  they  are  small,  shattered.  They  would 
expect  to  see  a  man  drop  dead  if  he  drank  a  glass  of  whiskey.  They  go 
to  a  dinner  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  drink  wine.  All  get  up  from 
the  table.  They  are  not  killed,  and  the  child  reasons  with  himself  in  this 
way :  '  Now  that  does  not  agree  with  what  I  was  taught  in  the  little  book 
that  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  formulated.  1  do  not  know  whether  this  is  such  an 
-evil  or  not.'  So  he  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  will  try  it.  Therefore  I 
advocate  that  we  have  the  state  superintendent  or  the  regents  prepare  a 
syllabus,  and  let  the  teachers  of  the  state  of  New  York  follow  that  sylla- 
bus, rather  than  so  much  in  a  textbook. 

Prin.  John  G.  Allen  —  Another  modification  that  I  would  suggest 
besides  those  that  have  already  been  presented  is  that  local  authorities 
be  permitted  to  make  out  their  own  syllabus  and  course  of  study.  I 
speak  simply  for  the  high  school  The  law  says  that  this  subject  shall 
be  taught  during  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  course.  The  com- 
mittee of  lo  say  that  physiology  and  hygiene  ought  to  be  taught  after 
the  subject  of  chemistry  has  been  taught.  I  would  simply  suggest  that  a 
modification  of  this  law  be  urged  by  the  principals  of  the  high  schools 
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and  academies  and  secondary  schools  of  this  state  allowing  us  to  make 
ont  our  own  programs. 

Hon.  D.  E.  Ainsworth  —  I  attended  a  dinner  of  the  Ohio  society 
once  soon  after  the  successful  election  of  Mr  Hayes  and  Mr  Garfield 
from  that  state  to  the  presidency.  A  gentleman  from  Ohio  was  called 
upon  to  respond  to  a  sentiment.  He  commenced  by  quoting  an  old 
truism  and  paraphrasing  it,  saying  that  some  men  achieved  greatness, 
others  acquired  it,  while  others  obtained  it  by  living  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 
If  I  were  to  paraphrase  it  I  would  say  that  some  men  achieve  notoriety, 
others  have  it  thrust  upon  them,  and  if  you  want  the  genuine  article  you 
must  run  against  the  teachers  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

I  noticed  my  friend  at  the  right,  who  wisely  stays  in  the  background 
now  that  I  am  here,  said  yesterday  that  he  wanted  Mr  Ainsworth  to 
come  and  tell  where  he  got  it.  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  couples  that 
thought  with  the  thought  which  animates  a  like  expression  in  the  columns 
of  one  of  our  New  York  city  papers  which  criticizes  the  absence  from 
New  York  of  a  somewhat  notorious  statesman.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  state  where  I  got  it,  except  I  may  say  with  truthfulness  that  I  have 
been  *  getting  it  in  the  neck '  for  the  last  two  days. 

I  attended  an  institute  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of  this  state  a 
few  days  ago,  and  just  as  I  stepped  upon  the  floor  the  commissioner  in 
that  district  asked  me,  what  I  was  to  speak  upon.  I  told  him  I  had  a 
few  general  remarks  on  school  law  which  I  varied  according  to  the 
locality  in  which  I  happened  to  be,  but  that  I  had  no  subject.  I  sup- 
pose he  was  somewhat  disconcerted  by  not  having  a  subject  to  announce, 
and  so,  climbing  upon  the  platform,  he  said,  ^  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  the  notorious  author  of  the  tem- 
perance instruction  law.' 

May  I  tell  you  where  I  got  it  ?  Last  year  Mrs  Hunt  and  Mrs  £cob, 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  clergymen  in  Albany,  who  has  re- 
cently accepted  a  call  to  Denver,  came  to  me  with  this  bill  one  evening 
during  the  active  performance  of  my  duties  as  leader  of  the  republican 
majority  in  that  session  of  the  legislature.  She  presented  this  bill  to  me. 
She  asked  me  to  introduce  it.  I  asked  her  if  it  had  ever  been  submitted 
to  the  educational  people  of  the  state.  She  told  me  she  had  submitted 
it  at  the  oflftceof  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  and  that  it  met  their 
approval.  I  told  her  that  I  thought  she  ought  to  consult  the  people  who 
had  in  charge  the  common  school  interests  of  the  state,  and  asked  her  if 
she  had  presented  it  to  the  department.     She  said  she  had  not.    I  told 
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her  to  do  so  and  to  return  to  me.  She  did  so  and  informed  me  that 
while  Mr  Crooker  did  not  take  any  active  interest  in  the  measure,  he 
generally  approved  of  the  proposition.  I  took  the  bill  just  as  I  would 
take  a  bill  which  came  from  any  responsible  body,  just  as  I  have  done 
for  eight  years  in  the  legislature,  just  as  any  man  would  do  if  he  achieved 
any  prominence  in  the  legislature  and  a  responsible  person  came  to  him 
asking  to  have  introduced  in  the  legislature  a  proposition  that  lay  close 
to  his  heart.  It  is  known  as  the  Ainsworth  law,  just  as  the  Saxton  bill, 
originally  drawn  by  a  body  of  gentlemen  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was 
known  as  the  Saxton  law ;  just  as  the  Raines  excise  bill  will  be  known  as 
the  Raines  bill,  simply  because  the  man  bore  that  name  who  became  the 
medium  of  presenting  the  bill  to  the  legislature. 

Permit  me  also  to  say  here  in  the  presence  of  people  who  are  disposed 
to  criticize  this  law,  that  I  stand  to-day  upon  the  main  proposition  that 
if  there  is  any  topic  whatever  that  should  be  taught  in  the  common  schools 
of  our  state,  it  is  the  topic  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the 
human  system.  Why  does  the  state  spend  $22,000,000  every  year 
through  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  are  before  me?  As  Sup't 
Skinner  told  us  last  night,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  any  man  to 
obtain  a  better  living  than  he  does,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  any 
woman  to  be  the  wife  of  any  man,  no  matter  how  distinguished  he  may 
be;  but  the  state  takes  this  $22,000,000,  and  it  takes  its  school  children, 
and  it  hands  both  over  to  you,  and  says,  ^In  return  for  this  expenditure  of 
money  I  want  good  citizens  out  of  the  material  that  is  put  into  the  schools 
of  this  state.' 

Now  anything  that  will  tend  to  produce  good  citizenship  belongs  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  common  schools  of  this  state ;  and  I  say,  and  I  say 
it  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction  on  the  part  of  any  teacher,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  human  activities  that  injures  society, 
does  the  damage  and  creates  the  loss,  fills  the  asylums  and  burdens  us 
with  taxation  and  ruined  homes  and  ruined  hopes  as  much  as  does  the 
dealing  in  intoxicating  liquors  in  our  country  to-day.  Now  if  every 
parent  in  this  land  were  a  Christian  parent,  if  every  parent  in  this  land 
were  a  temperance  parent,  then  I  would  say  that  you  could  safely  leave 
that  question  to  the  parents  themselves.  But  do  you  know  that  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo  to-day  there  are  5000  more  men  of  voting  age  that  were 
bom  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  than  there  are  that  were  born  on  this 
«ide  of  the  ocean?  Do  you  know  that  there  walk  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  to-day,  the  Greater  New  York  of  the  future,  more 
Irishmen  than  walk  the  streets  of  any  city  on  earth  ?     Do  you  know 
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that  there  are  more  Germans  there  than  in  any  other  dty  in  the  world  save 
one?  And  do  you  know  that  not  Rome  itself  exceeds  Greater  New 
York  in  her  Italian  population  ?  These  unamerican  citizens  are  here  with 
their  continental  habits,  with  their  ideas  of  the  continental  Sabbath,  their 
ideas  of  beer,  wine  and  whiskey,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  counteract 
the  influences  which  come  from  their  citizenship  abroad. 

So  I  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  if  it  seeks  protection  to  guard 
itself  against  all  these  evils,  especially  if  the  parents  can  not  be  trusted  to 
do  it. 

There  has  been  a  wonderful  change  in  public  sentiment  since  the 
organization  of  the  first  school  in  our  state.  The  very  first  law  put  on 
the  statute  books  for  the  creation  of  a  common  school  system  and  pay- 
ment of  taxes  lor  it,  provided  that  the  revenues  firom  the  sale  of  liquor 
should  go  to  the  support  of  the  schools.  And  in  your  department, 
brother  Dewey,  one  of  the  first  acts  which  created  a  revenue  for  the 
board  of  regents  contained  a  provision  that  the  proceeds  of  a  lottery 
should  be  devoted  to  higher  education  in  the  state  of  New  York.  And 
so  our  academic  and  our  common  school  system  in  New  York  state 
stands  with  one  foot  on  the  saloon  and  the  other  on  a  lottery,  and  has 
grown  from  that  to  the  Ainsworth  temperance  instruction  law. 

As  I  said,  these  ladies  brought  this  bill  to  me.  I  introduced  it.  Do 
you  ask  me  if  I  read  it  ?  I  say  ^  no '  with  all  frankness.  I  say  that  it 
would  have  been  a  physical  impossibility  for  any  man  in  this  room  to 
read  every  bill  introduced  in  the  legislature  if  he  commenced  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session  and  never  did  another  thing  till  the  door  closed  at  the 
last  of  the  session.  There  were  five  volumes  each  larger  than  Webster's 
Unabridged  dictionary  of  introduced  bills  lying  on  my  table  and  the  desk 
was  simply  a  mass  of  bills.  A  great  many  of  the  bills  became  law ;  63 
on  the  statute  books  were  introduced  by  me,  and  I  do  not  suppose  I  had 
thought  more  specially  of  this  than  of  the  others.  But  after  I  had  intro- 
duced this  bill  I  began  to  get  letters  from  Dr  John  Hall  of  New  York, 
firom  Dr  G.  H.  Vincent,  from  Lyman  Abbott,  from  Theodore  L.  Cuyler, 
people  whose  word  and  whose  judgment  I  would  take  upon  any  question 
because  they  are  broad-minded  men,  urging  me  to  support  this  measure. 
Then  I  began  to  hear  from  the  state.  Yesterday  I  gathered  up  my  mail 
for  last  winter  an.d  found  that  I  had  received  more  than  600  letters  from 
citizens  of  this  state  asking  me  to  support  this  provision,  even  before  I 
had  read  it.  Why  ?  Because  it  came  from  600  women  in  this  state  and 
it  had  behind  it  a  great  moral  principle  that  I  believed  in  most  thor- 
oughly.   I  have  canvassed  this  state,  and  one  of  the  themes  of  my  discus- 
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sion  has  been  that  the  state  of  New  York  stands  preeminent  because  it 
teaches  the  effect  of  intoxicating  drinks  through  its  schools  and  is  build- 
ing up  good  citizenship  in  that  way.  I  had  put  that  argument  in  almost 
every  county  of  our  state  and  therefore  I  was  prepared  for  the  thought 
that  lay  behind  this  bill 

Well,  the  bill  progressed.  While  I  had  700  letters  asking  me  to  vote 
for  the  bill,  I  never  received  a  word  of  protest  against  it  till  after 
it  had  passed  the  house  in  which  I  served.  Not  one.  Teachers,  may  I 
criticize  you  ?  Now  please  do  not  get  angry  and  say  I  am  a  temperance 
crank.  Had  that  bill  affected  a  railroad,  a  telegraph,  a  bank,  an  insur- 
ance company,  a  canal  company,  had  it  affected  a  city,  or  the  legal  pro- 
fession or  the  medical  profession,  I  as  leader  of  the  house  would  have 
been  flooded  with  protests  against  it.  But  I  never  heard  a  word  from  a 
teacher;  not  one.  For  years  there  has  been  a  state  teachers  associa- 
tion, with  a  committee  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  looking  after 
legislation,  like  the  one  you  appointed  to-day.  But  the  criticism  I  make 
is  the  criticism  that  in  the  activity  of  your  schoolrooms  you  sometimes 
fail  to  put  yourself  in  touch,  in  sympathetic  touch,  if  I  may  so  express  it^ 
with  the  law  making  power  of  this  state.  I  see  before  me  to-day  a 
gentleman  who,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  department  a  short  time  ago, 
criticizing  the  legislature,  used,  I  think,  this  expression,  '  For  the  past  10 
years  I  can  not  point  to  a  single  good  thing  they  have  done.'  I  stand 
here  as  the  champion  of  the  morality  of  the  New  York  legislature,  when 
you  come  to  the  question  of  morals.  Any  party,  all  parties  in  the  legis- 
lature have  one  supreme  idea,  and  that  is  to  produce  good  government ; 
and  it  will  not  do  for  the  teachers  of  this  great  state  to  say  that  the  great 
law  making  power  of  a  representative  government  like  ours  is  a  corrupt 
or  an  incompetent  body.  It  will  not  do  to  stand  back  of  a  measure  like 
this,  that  has  been  enacted  in  response  to  the  demand  of  600,000  people 
of  this  state,  discussed  before  the  governor,  widely  discussed,  and  yet 
passing  unanimously  and  meeting  his  approval,  and  oppose  it.  It  will 
not  do  to  attempt  to  blow  that  principle  out  of  water. 

This  has  another  side.  Where  does  Mrs  Blake  live,  Mrs  Hunt,  the 
people  behind  this  measure?  They  were  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I 
am  told  that  the  city  of  New  York  has  utterly  ignored  the  law  of  '84  and 
that  this  topic  is  not  taught  in  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  city  schools. 
These  women  were  there.  They  saw  one  half  of  the  school  children  of 
this  state  being  utterly  ignored  so  far  as  this  great  question  was  con- 
cerned. They  picked  up  a  textbook  and  noticed  the  small  amount  of 
space  devoted  to  this  topic,  and  said,  'This  law  of  '84  is  ignored.     The 
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teachers  are  not  obeying  it/  You  were  in  the  country,  but  within  the 
range  of  their  vision,  and  their  vision  extended  over  nearly  one  half  of 
the  whole  number  of  school  children  of  the  state,  they  saw  this  law 
ignored,  and  they  said,  ^  If  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  affects  the 
body,  ii  affects  the  brain,  it  affects  the  digestion  and  the  circulation  and 
the  nervous  organization.'  And  with  a  desire  to  have  a  scientific  presen- 
tation of  this  subject  before  every  pupil  in  our  state,  they  said,  *  We  will 
put  this  question  beyond  a  peradventure,'  and  they  have  without  doubt 
overdone  it.  But  they  did  seek  to  have  the  Jaw  of  '84  complied  with  all 
over  the  state.  There  are  portions  of  this  state,  as  I  have  discovered  by 
correspondence,  where  even  now  there  is  no  pretense  of  compliance  with 
this  law.  Certain  localities,  the  great  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
utterly  ignored  it.  In  the  great  center  where  it  ought  to  have  been 
taught,  the  place  that  was  under  the  direct  vision  of  these  good  women, 
they  saw  the  evil  and  they  sought  to  remedy  it.  My  friends,  you  can 
not  blow  the  Women's  Christian  temperance  union,  the  Methodist 
church,  the  Ep worth  league,  three  fourths  of  the  clergymen,  every  mother 
and  many  saloon  keepers  out  of  water  by  a  petition  to  legislators  if  you 
are  not  obeying  the  law  on  the  statute  books. 

May  I  criticize  the  statement  made  by  your  distinguished  president, 
and  please  understand  that  I  think  I  have  the  widest  latitude  of  criticism 
here,  for  I  know  that  I  am  criticized  for  every  word  I  say  to  you  people. 
I  do  not  know  but  it  is  inherent  in  me  because  I  spent  the  early  years  of 
my  life  in  the  practice  of  law ;  I  do  not  know  but  it  grows  upon  me  as 
my  legislative  experience  grows  more  wide;  but  this  thought  does 
underlie  every  statute,  in  my  mind,  that  is  on  our  statute  books:  the 
school  of  all  places  in  the  state  ought  to  stand  for  the  enforcement  of 
every  law.  As  Sup't  Skinner  said  last  night,  not  the  law  that  is  agreeable 
to  me,  but  the  law  that  has  been  put  by  constitutional  methods  upon  the 
statute  books,  the  law  that  is  unpleasant  to  me  as  well  as  the  law  that  is 
agreeable.  May  I  further  say  that  the  modification  of  this  law  —  which 
is  desirable,  I  stand  with  you  on  that — the  modification  of  this  law  has 
been  hindered  by  the  apparent  spirit  of  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  that  discussed  the  great  question  that  agitated  600,000  people 
that  had  protested  and  petitioned  and  written  letters  and  telegrams  and 
hired  a  lobbyist  (not  in  its  offensive  sense)  to  watch  it ;  all  of  that  was 
blown  out  of  water,  as  the  expression  is,  within  two  hours  in  the  state 
teachers  association  by  a  practical  adoption  of  the  principle  that  we  will 
ignore  the  law.  Gentlemen,  you  can  not  do  that.  What  should  you  do  ? 
Nowhere  in  all  our  state  is  there  a  better  temperance  organization  than 
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there  is  before  me  this  moment.     The  teachers  of  this  state  are  right  on 
the  principle  of  temperance,  no  question  about  that  whatever.     The 
rural  teachers  have  been  right  in  its  enforcement.     But,  my  friends,  I 
beseech  you  for  the  good  of  your  schools  and  the  usefulness  of  your  work, 
that  you  put  yourselves  in  happy  accord  with  the  spirit  that  underlies  the 
enactment  of  this  law,  for  it  is  a  spirit  that  means  the  perpetuity  of 
American  institutions  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  American  homes.     Put 
yourself  in  happy  accord  and  in  quick  correspondence  with  the  people 
who  were  behind  this  law  last  winter,  and  not  treat  this  as  an  unjustifiable 
interference  with  the  prerogatives  of  your  profession.    The  first  law  ever 
enacted  provided  for  schools  by  general  taxation  and  defined  what  should 
be  taught.    The  compulsory  education  law  defines  certain  things  that 
shall  be  taught,  and  this  is  the  same  principle,  which  ought  to  be  extended 
to  a  legislative  enactment  in  this  way :     that  American  history,  English 
grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  writing,  reading,  spelling,  physiology  and 
hygiene  —  the   latter,  out  of  deference  to  this  sentiment,  with  special 
reference  to  the  injurious  eflfects  of  alcoholic  liquors  and  narcotics  on  the 
human  system  —  shall  be  taught  in  every  sc(iool  in  our  state  that  receives 
state  aid.     And  there  should  be  a  penalty  attached  to  it,  so  that  Ameri- 
can history,  pregnant  with  good  citizenship,  English  grammar,  pregnant 
with  the  thought  that  it  harmonizes  the  conflicting  tongues  of  America 
and  makes  us  an  English  speaking  people  in  fact,  as  we  are  in  theory ; 
that  this  great  principle  should  be  placed  on  the  statute  books  of  this  state 
and  a  penalty  should  be  imposed  if  any  city  or  community  neglects   to 
comply  with  that  proposition. 

Would  I  submit  the  textbooks  that  are  to  be  adopted  to  a  commission 
consisting  of  physicians  ?     Not  unless  you  would  submit  your  astrono- 
mies to  a  commission  of  astronomers,  or  your  arithmetics  to  a  commission 
of  mathematicians,  or  take  your  geographies  and  send  them  to  the  Royal 
geographical  society  to  be  revised.    That  is  not  in  hearty  sympathy  witli 
the  principle  that  underlies  this  law.     If  you  had  in  your  schools  a  text- 
book on  arithmetic  ihat  said  eight  times  eight  were  72,  or  seven  times 
nine  were  56,  you  would  not  need  to  submit  that  textbook  to  an  authority 
on  mathematics  to  determine  whether  you  should  teach  it  in  yourscHools 
or  not     So  if  you  had  a  physiology  that  taught  an  erroneous  eflfect  of 
the  use  of  alcoholic  liquor  on  the  system,  throw  it  out  and  find  one  that 
teaches  it  right. 

My  friends,  be  in  accord  with  the  spirit  that  animated  the  legislature 
in  the  enactment  of  this  law,  and  you  will  find,  in  my  judgmeut,  that 
there   is  no  friction  between  the   Christian  teachers  and  the  seculai 
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teachers ;  that  there  is  no  friction  between  the  mothers  and  the  teachers ; 
that  there  is  no  friction  between  the  clergymen  and  the  grammar  school 
principals.  You  are  all  at  work  in  the  one  great  cause,  the  uplifting  of 
humanity;  scientifically,  religiously,  morally,  along  the  various  lines 
where  your  religious  or  your  professional  prejudicies  or  preferences  may 
direct ;  but  the  goal  of  you  all  is  American  citizenship,  the  American 
home,  and  whatever  builds  that  up  and  makes  it  enduring  ought  to  have 
the  active,  cheerful,  sympathetic  compliance  of  father,  mother,  church  or 
school. 

Pres.  A.  N.  Taylor —  I  do  not  know  of  anything  I  have  said  that 
would  lead  any  one  in  this  room  to  think  that  I  advocate  disobedience 
to  the  laws  of  this  state.  I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  State 
teachers  association.  That  that  body  ha^  been  registered  as  opposing  the 
laws  upon  the  statute  books  has  gone  abroad,  but  I  believe  that  I  am  in 
duty  bound  to  say  to  this  body  of  teachers  and  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman who  has  just  left  the  floor,  that  that  resolution,  if  properly  read  and 
properly  interpreted  could  not  be  so  construed  against  that  body  of 
teachers. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  remark  of  mine  he  referred,  unless  it  was  that  I 
said  that  if  we  had  talk,ed  less  about  this  law  we  should  get  along  much 
better  with  it.  If  that  can  be  interpreted  to  the  end  that  I  should  violate 
the  laws  on  the  statute  books  of  this  state,  well  and  good;  that  is  the 
only  remark  that  I  have  made  upon  the  subject.  I  would  beg  his  pardon 
for  referring  to  it,  but  I  would  like  to  say  again  that  I  comply  with  the 
law  of  1884.  I  shall  comply  with  the  law  of  last  year,  and  am  already 
making  arrangements  to  do  so,  and  I  believe  that  that  is  the  sentiment 
of  all  the  teachers  before  me. 

A.  S.  Downing  —  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  It  is  this :  That  in  the 
discussion  of  the  proposition  what  modifications  shall  this  body  of  repre- 
sentative school  teachers  in  this  state  recommend  to  the  Ainsworth  law, 
under  no  circumstances  shall  any  discussion  be  considered  in  any  way 
personal.  I  believe  a  body  of  teachers  is  open  to  criticism,  and  I  believe 
I  make  a  point  of  order  right  that  in  this  discussion  personalities  shall  be 
left  out  absolutely.  It  is  not  a  discussion  of  what  you  have  said  or  what 
I  have  said,  but  a  question  of  what  modifications  this  body  shall  recom- 
mend. Gentlemen,  I  beg  of  you,  do  not,  as  Chauncey  says,  be  like  the 
dog  who  did  not  know  where  he  was  going  and  no  one  knew  where  he 
was  going,  because  he  had  chewed  up  his  tag. 

Pres.  A.  N.  Taylor  —  I  will  grant  to  Mr  Downing  his  point  of  order 
without  putting  it  to  the  house. 
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Sec.  S.  D.  Arms  read  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved^  That  we  as  a  body  of  educators  pledge  our  most  earnest 
effort  to  the  support  of  all  that  is  good  and  moral  in  the  Ainsworth  law. 

Voted ^  That  the  resolution  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey  —  I  have  been  asked  by  a  number  of  people  to 
state  what  my  own  connection  and  that  of  the  regents  office  has  been 
with  this  law.  This  bill  was  first  brought  to  me  by  Mrs  Ecob  and  Mrs 
Hunt.  I  said;  'Take  it  to  Mr  Skinner;  he  is  lo  times  as  much  con- 
cerned as  we  are.'  The  one  point  in  the  bill  which  concerned  us  was 
that  all  regents  examinations  in  physiology  and  hygiene  should  include  a 
a  due  proportion  of  questions  relating  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  liquor  and 
narcotics  on  the  system. 

I  went  over  the  bill  as  shown* to  me  at  first  and  made  these  criticisms. 
First  I  asked  that  the  requirement  of  13  weeks  be  reduced  to  1  o.  That  was 
done.  I  asked  that  there  be  inserted  in  it  the  distinct  clause  that  pupils  need 
not  continue  such  study  after  they  have  passed  the  required  tests,  and  said 
that  I  should  oppose  the  bill  if  it  could  be  so  construed  as  to  require  the 
child  to  be  put  year  after  year  through  the  same  old  treadmill.  So  the 
clause  was  inserted  that  when  the  child  had  done  these  10  weeks  of  work 
satisfactorily  he  should  not  be  required  by  law  to  study  this  subject 
farther.  My  objections  to  the  provision  that  the  pupils  who  could  read 
should  study  from  a  textbook  were  overruled.  I  insisted  that  the 
requirement  of  one  fourth  the  space  of  the  book  should  be  reduced  to 
one  fifth.  Mrs  Hunt  gave  me  a  list  of  experiences  and  testimony  on 
the  subject,  so  that  I  was  constrained  to  be  content  if  it  should  be 
reduced  to  one  fifth.  I  also  insisted  on  inserting  in  the  clause  about 
textbooks  to  be  used,  the  words,  *  so  long  as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfil 
existing  contracts,'  to  avoid  possible  difficulties  there,  I  said, '  If  you 
make  those  changes  I  will  go  before  the  committee  and  say  that  I  have 
no  objection.'  I  spoke  about  30  seconds  on  this  subject  before  the  senate 
committee,  saying  that  as  far  as  the  regents  office  was  concerned  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  putting  in  these  questions,  and  saw  no  objection  firom  our 
side,  but  that  it  chiefly  concerned  the  other  department. 

I  know  the  sentiment  that  has  been  excited  in  regard  to  this  law.  I 
never  knew  in  my  experience  a  bill  that  has  been  so  misunderstood  and 
so  often  misrepresented.  I  have  been  astonished  in  finding  intelligent 
people  violently  opposed  to  this  bill  for  the  same  reason  that  Mr  Down- 
ing pointed  out  the  other  day,  they  had  not  read  the  subject  but  had 
taken  somebody's  hearsay  instead  of  finding  out  the  facts.    I  think  those 
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of  you  that  know  me  know  that  I  should  not  be  afraid  if  I  stood  abso- 
lutely alone  to  say  what  I  believed.  All  that  I  said  about  this  bill  is 
simply  to  put  the  plain  truth  before  you.  I  said  to  Mrs  Hunt,  *  I  have 
all  my  life  been  a  temperance  man.  First,  last  and  always  I  will  do  any- 
thing to  fight  the  saloon.'  It  is  not  the  man  that  drinks  a  glass  of  wine 
at  his  dinner  table,  but  it  is  the  open  saloon  that  is  the  trouble.  When 
you  go  out  on  the  streets  and  have  to  pass  99  saloons  to  get  to  one 
school  house  or  public  library,  it  gives  an  educator  food  for  serious 
thought. 

We  are  on  the  road  to  another  similar  measure  which  even  goes  farther 
than  the  Ainsworch  law.  The  state  superintendent  of  Michigan  wrote 
me  that  he  was  pushing  a  bill  in  their  legislature  prohibiting  the  licensing 
of  teachers  who  were  habitual  users  of  tobacco.  I  said  to  the  temper- 
ance committee,  '  This  Michigan  measure  is  extreme,  and  I  won't  ask 
you  to  do  so  much,  but  I  will  go  before  the  committee  and  support  it  if 
you  will  put  into  your  bill  thai  if  20  patrons  of  a  school  unite  in  a  written 
protest  to  a  board  of  education  stating  that  their  children,  required  by 
law  to  attend  the  public  schools  (for  that  is  what  it  means  to  all  who  can 
not  aiford  to  pay  for  private  tuition),  are  under  the  teaching  of  a  man 
whose  example  they  believe  to  be  more  potent  than  his  precept,  who  is 
teaching  the  evil  e£fects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  and  is  himself  a 
habitual  user  of  liquor  and  tobacco  and  comes  to  the  school  with  a  chew 
of  tobacco  in  his  mouth  or  goes  along  the  streets  sucking  a  cigar  or 
sometimes  is  almost  taken  out  of  the  gutter  (I  have  known  educational 
men  occupying  responsible  positions  that  have  had  to  be  helped  home), 
then  that  this  man  shall  cease  the  habit  that  gives  moral  offense  or  be 
replaced.'  They  put  it  in  and  I  went  before  the  committee,  and  to  my 
delight  there  were  a  number  of  able  men  on  the  committee  who  voted 
for  that  clause  in  the  bill.  This  is  a  piece  of  pure  crankiness,  you  may 
say,  but  1  have  so  profound  a  respect  for  the  calling  of  a  teacher  that  I 
believe  the  day  will  come  when  no  man  will  stand  in  an  American  pulpit 
to  teach  morals,  and  no  man  will  stand  at  the  desk  of  a  principal  of  a 
regents  school  or  a  grammar  school  and  be  himself  the  victim  of  a  vice 
that  a  portion  of  the  citizens  believe  has  an  influence  that  is  dragging 
their  children  down.  If  that  be  crankiness,  then  I  am  a  crank,  and  if  I 
am  in  a  minority  of  one  I  still  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  it. 

I  did  not  discuss  the  merits  of  the  hill.  I  said  that  I  had  always  been 
a  temperance  man  but  had  had  some  doubts  about  didactic  teaching  of 
temperance  doing  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  should  depend  chiefly  on  the 
judgment  of  the  teachers.      Mrs  Hunt  said,  '  Will  you  give  your  name 
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to  serve  on  this  committee?'  I  said,  *  Yes,  if  I  can  have  a  voice  in  what 
the  bill  is  to  be/  I  gave  my  name,  and  I  presume  because  my  name 
was  printed  on  that  list  a  great  many  people  jumped  at  the  conclusion 
that  I  was  supporting  unqualifiedly  everything  that  was  done  in  its  name. 
I  said  to  the  committee,  '  I  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  merits  of  the 
general  bill,'  and  I  spoke  only  on  the  tobacco  clause.  But  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say  that  the  more  I  saw  of  this  bill  the  more  I  was  inclined  to 
think  it  would  do  good.  When  I  found  the  state  superintendent  was 
opposed  to  the  measure  I  said  to  him  what  I  believe  with  all  my  hearty 
that  it  is  more  important  to  the  state  of  New  York  for  the  department  of 
public  instruction  and  the  regents  office  to  work  in  absolute  harmony 
than  it  is  to  pass  this  bill,  and  I  would  greatly  prefer  to  see  this  bill  die 
than  have  any  firiction  between  the  departments  that  now  work  in  a 
harmony  that  has  never  been  exceeded  since  the  establishment 
of  the  department  in  i854.  The  state  superintendent  went  to 
the  root  of  the  whole  matter  last  night  when  he  made  this  point 
of  harmony.  If  the  educational  interests  of  this  state  will  pull 
absolutely  together  there  is  no  good  thing  that  we  can  not  do 
in  the  great  Empire  state  with  all  its  wealth  and  prestige  and  with 
a  legislature  under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  the  one  who  left  the 
floor  a  few  minutes  ago,  men  who  are  ready  to  do  what  the  united  edu- 
cational sentiment  of  this  state  wants.  When  this  bill  had  been  passed 
I  said  what  I  feel  now,  and  have  said  from  the  beginning,  that  the 
wisest  course  would  have  been  to  stop  the  agitation  right  then  and  there* 
'  Let  us  then,'  I  said, '  go  on  the  first  day  of  January  from  both  departments 
to  the  legislature  and  say,  this  bill  needs  the  following  modifications  to 
be  entirely  satisfactory.'  Those  modifications  could  be  made  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  peo|)le  that  are  behind  this  bill.  If  you  go  to  legislators 
like  Mr  Ainsworth  and  say  that  the  teachers  are  agreed  that  certain 
things  are  wanted,  it  could  be  changed  within  two  weeks,  and  I  think 
our  president  was  quite  right  in  saying  the  difficulty  was  too  much  dis- 
cussion. To  say  as  I  have  heard  said  by  very  intelUgent  men,  that  the 
legislature  has  no  right  to  do  this  thing  is  making  ourselves  ridiculous. 
The  legislature  creates  our  departments  and  is  the  supreme  power  over 
us.  Our  efforts  to  take  this  off  the  statute  books  will  simply  promote  a 
battle  in  which  I  am  afraid  we  should  be  worsted.  If  there  are  any  two 
classes  of  people  that  ought  to  work  in  complete  harmony  it  is  the  people 
behind  this  legislation  and  the  people  connected  with  the  schools,  and  I 
know  that  many  of  those  behind  this  law  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
modify  this  bill  and  thereby  secure  our  hearty  cooperation. 
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1  have  been  criticized  by  the  temperance  people  because  I  have  done 
so  little.  I  said  to  them,  '  As  much  as  I  am  interested,  I  decline  to 
support  this  measure,  because  Mr  Skinner  is  opposed  to  it,'  and  I  said 
that  not  out  of  personal  deference  to  Mr  Skinner,  whom  I  esteem  highly 
as  my  friend,  but  out  of  deference  to  the  principle  that  as  his  depart- 
ment was  concerned  lo  or  20  times  as  much  as  ours,  it  was  our 
duty  to  refer  it  almost  wholly  to  those  whom  it  chiefly  concerned.  I  de- 
clined also  to  fight  the  bill,  and  the  result  has  been  that  some  temperance 
people  look  on  me  as  a  renegade  and  some  excited  schoolmen  look  on 
me  as  an  extreme  temperance  fanatic.  I  am  sitting  on  the  fence  felici- 
tating m)  self  that  as  I  am  kicked  vigorously  by,  extremists  on  both  sides 
I  most  have  succeeded  in  attaining  something  near  the  golden  mean. 

Sup't  Charles  R.  Skinner  —  I  came  here  not  to  say  a  word  but  to 
hear  suggestions  on  the  inquiry  laid  down  in  your  program.  You  ask 
what  modifications  should  be  made  to  the  law.  I  want  to  say  to  every 
lady  and  gentleman  here,  to  every  person  who  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  school  system  of  our  state  or  with  the  great  organizations  which 
teach  temperance,  morality  and  goodness,  and  every  other  virtue 
which  can  ennoble  human  life,  that  I  am  as  much  in  favor  of  the  proper 
instruction  of  our  youth  in  the  evils  of  intemperance  as  any  man  or 
woman  in  New  York  state.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  devote  a  great 
many  years  of  my  life  to  educational  interests.  Those  years  have  been 
years  of  education  to  me.  How  I  wish  that  every  teacher  in  this  state 
and  in  this  country  could  teach  first  of  all  that  morality  must  underlie 
every  good  life,  whether  in  our  schools  or  in  our  churches.  This  whole 
subject  is  a  question  of  method,  my  friends.  The  law  passed  last  winter 
is  a  public  and  not  a  personal  measure.  Nobody  questions  the  right  of 
the  legislature  to  direct  what  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools  for  which  our 
state  pays  its  millions,  but  I  question,  and  I  have  always  questioned,  and  I 
shall  continue  to  question  whether  any  power  should  say  to  any  teacher 
how  a  subject  may  best  be  taught.  Teachers  are  experts ;  educational 
work  should  always  be  in  the  hands  of  experts;  teachers  do  not 
all  teach  the  same  subject  in  the  same  way;  they  differ  in  their 
mental  powers  as  children  diflFer  in  their  receptive  powers.  With 
teachers  it  is  a  question  of  child  study.  I  want  every  friend  here 
to  understand  that  I  have  never  questioned  the  right  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  say  what  shall  be  taught  in  our  schools.  I  have  never 
questioned  the  principle  of  the  right  kind  of  temperance  instruction  in 
our  schools,  and  it  has  been  my  privilege  for  many  years  to  say  to  the 
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teachers  and  to  the  trustees  and  the  pupils  of  the  state  how  best  they  can 
carry  out  the  law  of  1884.  I  have  the  word  of  that  excellent  woman, 
Mary  T.  Burt,  president  of  the  Woman's  Christian  temperance  union,  a 
woman  whose  services  for  right  and  good  I  have  always  recognized,  a 
woman  whom  I  met  many  years  ago,  when  at  her  suggestion  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  in  the  assembly  of  the  state  of  New  York  prohibiting 
the  sale  and  the  manufacture  of  liquor  —  I  have  heard  her  say  that  the 
law  of  1884  has  met  with  the  earnest  approval  and  support  of  the 
teachers  of  New  York  state.  Our  department,  unfortunately,  through 
special  legislation,  has  little  authority  over  many  of  the  cities  of  the  state, 
but  the  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  New  York  state  (God  bless 
them  all  for  the  work  which  they  have  fearlessly  and  faithfully  done  to 
enforce  the  law)  when  the  law  of  1884  was  passed  had  not  one  in  lo  ever 
studied  the  subject  of  physiology  and  hygiene  at  all.  The  law  was 
passed  without  warning ;  but  what  did  our  teachers  say  ?  We  will  not 
enforce  this  law  ?  Oh,  no ;  they  said,  like  the  loyal  men  and  women 
they  were  then  and  have  been  since  and  are  now,  *We  will  study 
this  law  and  be  able  to  teach  it,'  and  many  superintendents  have  told  me 
that  they  counseled  with  their  teachers  and  said,  *  We  do  not  know  how 
to  teach  this  subject  but  we  will  meet  in  the  evenings  and  study  it  that 
we  may  teach  it,'  and  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  instruction  of  the 
effect  of  alcoholic  liquors  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system  has  been 
done  loyally  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state  of  New  York  under  the 
law  of  1884. 

We  are  looking  for  modifications.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  dis- 
cussion. We  want  a  law  that  we  can  understand  and  enforce.  We  want 
a  law  which  expresses  confidence  in  our  teachers,  not  distrust  and  sus* 
picion.  We  are  looking  for  things  which  will  tend  to  make  our  state 
great.  Let  our  state  say  what  shall  be  taught.  Let  our  state  say  that  in 
every  school  within  our  borders  those  principles  which  children  must 
have  when  they  go  out  into  life  must  be  taught, —  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  readinj^,  writing  and  spelling,  and  that  subject  which  is  to-day 
so  little  understood,  at  a  time  when  it  should  be  belter  understood,  the 
subject  of  American  history  and  what  it  represents  and  what  it  may  rep- 
resent; and  physiology  and  hygiene  with  reference  to  the  injurious 
effects  of  alcoholic  liquors,  etc.  Let  the  state  of  New  York  place  such  a 
law  on  its  statute  books  and  say  these  subjects  shall  be  taught.  Have  a 
penalty  if  you  choose,  a  just  penalty,  a  fair  and  reasonable  penalty  which 
shall  apply  to  the  whole  course  of  study.  I  believe  there  is  a  common 
ground  on  which  we  can  all  stand  and  work  and  be  happy  in  our  work. 
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This  is  no  time  nor  place  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  evils  of 
intemperance  or  how  much  we  are  spending  for  liquor  in  this 
state  or  country.  When  the  legislature  gives  us  such  a  law,  I 
want  the  legislature  to  have  the  courage  to  restrict  the  liquor 
traffic  by  higher  license  and  t^en  to  wipe  out  those  kinder- 
gartens of  crime,  the  saloons.  There  is  where  our  children  are  re- 
ceiving vicious  education  ;  there  is  where  the  seeds  of  crime  are  being 
sown.  Let  us  get  at  the  root  of  this  matter  and  make  our  schools  pure, 
our  society  pure  and  our  children  pure.  My  friends,  I  want  to  say  that, 
as  I  said  before,  this  is  a  public  and  not  a  personal  matter.  What  I  have 
said  in  objection  to  certain  features  of  the  law  I  said  purely  from  an  edu- 
cational standpoint,  and  I  hold  to  what  I  have  said  and  with  the  interests 
of  teachers,  pupils,  parents  and  friends  at  heart,  I  still  say  that  we  can  get 
better  results  if  we  will  leave  it  all  to  the  loyalty  and  the  judgment  of 
teachers  and  local  school  authorities  as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in 
our  schools  and  I  say  again  that  I  will  go  with  all  the  friends  of  right,  of 
virtue,  of  chastity  and  of  good  government,  to  make  manly  men  and 
womanly  women  out  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  entrusted  to  our  care. 
Let  us  try  to  do  it  in  a  sensible  way,  and  not  hedge  our  teachers  about 
by  minute  requirements  which  tend  to  make  our  profession  distasteful 
rather  than  attractive. 

Prin.  F.  D.  Boynton  introduced  the  following : 

Resolved^  That  the  matter  of  sujjgesting  changes  to  the  legislature  in 
the  so-called  Ainsworth  law  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  legislation 
with  power;  that  this  committee  confer  with  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  state  teachers  association  and  the  state  superintendents  association, 
and  state  superintendent  and  deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  regents. 

Prin.  E.  N.  Jones  moved  to  amend  that  the  committee  be  re- 
quested to  correspond  with  committees  appointed  by  other  educational 
bodies.     Voted. 

Prin.  F.  J.  Cheney  —  I  wish  to  offer  a  resolution  in  order  that  we 
may  as  a  body  of  educators  set  ourselves  right  before  the  state.  We  do 
not  need  to  set  ourselves  right  before  ourselves,  because  we  all  know 
where  we  are  on  this  question  ;  but  inasmuch  as  a  good  many  assertions 
have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  educational  people  of  the  state  dur- 
ing the  past  summer,  I  offer  this  resolution  for  consideration  of  the 
principals. 

Resolvedy  That  we,  as  a  body  of  academic  principals  of  the  Empire 
state,  wish  to  record  ourselves  as  heartily  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Ainsworth  law  looking  towards  the  teaching  of  the  effects  of  narcotics  and 
stimulants  upon  the  human  system. 
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Sup*t  George  Griffith  —  I  move  as  an  amendment  that  the  resolu- 
tion go  farther  and  express  the  feeling  of  this  body  that  as  long  as  this 
law  stands  upon  the  statute  books  we  as  teachers  will  seek  its  enforce- 
ment. 

Dr  Cheney  accepted  the  airiendment. 

Sup*t  George  Griffith  —  This  is  an  important  point.  It  has  been 
charged  here  to-day,  directly  charged,  that  those  who  are  opposing  this 
law  have  not  read  the  law  and  do  not  understand  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  charge  can  well  be  turned  back  when  it  is  stated  that  the  State 
teachers  association  advised  by  resolution  disobedience  to  this  law.  I 
have  yet  to  see,  Mr  President,  any  resolutions  passed  by  a  responsible 
body  of  educators  in  this  state  that  has  proposed  disobedience  to  this 
law.  The  resolutions  passed  by  the  State  teachers  association  last  sum- 
mer did  not  work  against  the  enforcement  of  this  law  at  all.  They  simply 
called  for  a  committee  to  secure  if  possible  the  repeal  or  the  modification 
of  this  law.  I  say  that  no  body  of  teachers  in  this  state  stand  to-day  on 
record,  as  has  been  charged  here  and  as  has  been  charged  in  the  circular 
sent  broadcast  throughout  this  state,  as  opposed  to  the  enforcement  of  a 
law  that  has  been  placed  on  our  statute  books. 

Prin.  J.  L.  Lusk  —  I  do  not  want  to  go  home  feeling  that  I  came 
here  and  promised  the  people  of  the  Empire  state  to  obey  a  law.  I 
think  it  is  stultifying  ourselves  before  the  great  body  of  people  of  the 
Empire  state. 

Welland  Hendrick  —  I  want  to  say  as  a  person  present  when  those 
much  reviled  resolutions  were  made  up  last  summer,  that  they  have  never 
been  quoted  fairly.  In  a  circular  sent  throughout  the  state  they  have 
been  absolutely  misquoted.  I  had  a  copy  of  them  here  yesterday.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  haven't  them  here  to-day.  They  were  misquoted  in 
every  paper  in  Syracuse  last  smnmer.  You  will  find  them  correct  in  the 
circular  sent  out  by  that  committee  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  State 
teachers  association.  They  never  advised  for  a  moment  anything  like 
disobedience  of  this  law.  This  resolution  passed  here  to-day  ought  to  be 
coupled  with  something  which  shall  say  that  this  body  is  in  accord  with 
the  State  teachers  association.  Else  it  will  be  caught  up  and  heralded  as 
something  which  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  sentiment  of  the  State  teach- 
ers association. 

Prin.  D.  C.  Farr — For  one  I  should  be  very  unwilling  indeed  to  vote 
for  that  amendment    I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  the  teachers  of  this 
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tate  to  declare  that  they  are  in  favor  of  obeying  the  law.  If  the  people 
have  not  confidence  enough  in  their  teachers  to  suppose  that  they  will 
obey  the  law,  we  had  better  step  down  and  out.  We  do  not  want  to  pass 
this  amendment^  and  I  hope  it  will  certainly  be  voted  down. 

Prin.  J.  C.  Norris  moved  that  the  amendment  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Sup't  Georg^e  Griffith  —  1  said  that  we  were  in  favor  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  law  as  long  as  it  stood  on  the  statute  books.  I  claim  that 
the  interpretation  put  upon  those  other  resolutions  is  sufficient  ground  for 
putting  ourselves  on  record. 

Prin.  E.  N.  Jones —  I  move  that  the  whole  matter  of  the  resolution 
be  laid  on  the  table.     Voted. 


I.  J.  E.  King^ —  I  move  to  take  from  the  table  the  original  resolu- 
tion, leaving  out  the  litde  joker  at  the  end  of  it.     Seconded. 

Prin.  E.  E.  Scribner — I  move  as  a  substitute  that  the  chair  appoint 
a  committee  of  three  to  draft  suitable  resolutions  with  reference  to  the 
Ainsworth  law.     Seconded, 

The  motion  to  take  the  resolution  from  the  table  was  carried. 

Prin.  C.  T.  R,  Smith  —  I  move  to  amend  by  expunging  the  words 
added  by  Sup't  Griffith.     VoUd. 
Moved^  That  the  original  motion  be  adopted. 

Prin.  E.  N.  Jones — This  is  very  sure  to  be  misinterpreted.  If  I 
understand  the  sentiment  of  this  body  there  is  no  disagreement  as  to  the 
main  question  involved  in  the  Ainsworth  law.  We  all  agree  to  the 
general  proposition  that  instruction  in  this  important  matter  of  temper- 
ance should  be  given  in  the  public  schools,  but  we  do  not  agree  with  the 
law  as  to  details.  I  am  very  sure  that  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
will  be  heralded  everywhere  not  as  an  indorsement  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple involved.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  body  wants  to  go  on  record  as 
indorsing  what  is  known  as  the  .Ainsworth  law,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  wording  should  be  changed  in  some  way.  While  we  are  in  accord 
with  the  main  principle,  we  are  at  variance  with  many  of  its  details. 

Prin.  J.  L.  Lusk-*I  believe  what  Mr  Downing  has  said  has  been 
well  said.  What  the  last  speaker  has  said  has  been  well  said.  I  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  State  teachers  association  last  summer,  and 
when  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  Ainsworth  law  I  sat  in  the  back  part  of 
the  house.     I  am  not  near  sighted  and  I  counted  to  the  best  of  my 
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ability,  and  of  the  700  teachers  present  only  about  35  voted  either  way 
on  the  question.  Then  it  was  heralded  all  over  the  Empire  state  that 
the  teachers  association  opposed  that  law. 

Prin.  D.  C.  Fair  —  We  have  already  passed  a  resolution  indorsing 
in  a  measure  this  law  by  asking  that  it  be  modified  in  some  respects. 
Now  is  that  not  enough  ?  We  have  said  that  we  want  it  modified,  and 
that  is  to  say  that  we  do  not  want  it  repealed.    We  are  in  sympathy  with 

■ 

the  main  features  of  the  law.  Now  why  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  repeat 
ourselves  by  this  resolution  ? 

Ex-Prin.  H.  L.  Taylor — I  think  I  see  a  danger  in  tabling  this  motion ; 
I  think  I  recognize  a  danger  in  passing  the  motion,  and  I  think  I  recog- 
nize a  danger  in  not  passing  it.  I  think  I  see  dangers  facing  this  meet- 
ing, and  for  that  reason  I  move  that  we  refer  the  entire  maiter  with  Dr 
Cheney's  consent  to  the  committee  on  legislation  without  acting  on  it 
any  farther. 

J.  C.  McLachlan  —  I  move  an  amendment  substituting  the  word 
*  educators '  for  the  Ainsworth  law. 

Prin.  F.  J.  Cheney —  I  am  very  ready  to  incorporate  that  word  in 
the  resolution  as  an  amendment  of  the  original  resolution.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  have  such  a  resolution  as  this.  Whatever  you  may 
desire  to  pass  with  reference  to  the  other  matter  is  another  consideration, 
but  just  as  surely  as  we  do  not  put  ourselves  on  record  on  this  matter  we 
shall  be  misquoted, 

A.  S.  Downing  —  I  beg  of  this  body  not  to  accept  the  substitution 
of  the  word  *  educators  '  for  the  Ainsworth  law,  because  already  the  edu- 
cators have  been  branded  as  against  this  law,  and  if  you  substitute  the 
word  '  educators '  for  *Ainsworth  law,'  that  puts  this  body  of  representa- 
tive principals  on  record  as  in  opposition  to  this  law.  I  beg  of  you  once 
more,  gentlemen,  that  if  you  must  have  a  resolution  upon  this  subject, 
the  recommendation  made  by  Prin.  Scribner  in  his  resolution  which  was 
not  recognized  be  taken  into  account  and  that  a  committee  of  three  rep- 
resentative men  of  this  body  be  appointed  to  draft  a  resolution  that  is  at 
once  temperate  as  indorsing  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  Ainsworth  law, 
and  at  the  same  time  states  that  we  are  opposed  to  certain  parts  of  the 
law. 

I  move  as  a  substitute  for  the  whole  question  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  draft  such  a  resolution,  that  committee  to  report  20  min- 
utes past  12  o'clock.     Voted. 
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The  president  appointed  Prin.  D.  C.  Fair,  A.  S»  Downing  and  Sup't 
H:  P.  Emerson. 
For  report  of  nominating  committee  see  p.  283. 

Prin.  F.  D.  Boynton  offered  the  following : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  association  be  extended  the  board  of 
education  and  the  superintendent  of  education  and  the  principal  of  the 
high  school  for  the  use  of  this  building  for  this  meeting. 

For  report  of  special  ccmmittee  to  draft  a  resolution  relative  to  the 

Ainsworth  law  see  p«  280. 

Adjourned  12,20  p.  m. 


ATTENDANTS 

AT 


nth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Associated  Academic 

Principals 


Under  names  of  institutions,  special  designations  are  given  for  trustees,  execntive 
officers  and  professors ;  others  are  teachers  and  instructors. 


University  departments 

Administrative  department,     i  Melvil  Dewey,  secretary;  2  Henry 
I.  Knickerbocker,  head  clerk. 

Inspection  division.    3  Ohzs^Y.^Yi^^Xoc^L^  head  inspector;  4  Myron 
T.  Scudder,  5  Charles  Newell  Cobb,  6  Arthur  G.  Clement,  inspectors. 


INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  UNITEBSITY 

Colleges  for  men 
Columbia  college.     7  R  Gordon,  delegate. 

Union  college.    8  Edward  E.  Hale  jr,  9  J.  L.  Patterson,  10  B.  H. 

Ripton. 

Colleges  for  women 

Vassar  college.     1 1  Lucy  M.  Salmon. 

Colleges  for  men  and  women 

Alfred  university.     12  Pres.  Boothe  Colwell  Davis, 

Cornell  university.     13  Chas.  E,  Bennett,  14  George  L.  Burr,  15 
Duncan  C.  Lee,  16  E.  L.  Nichols,  17  Samuel  G.  Williams. 

Rochester  atheneum  and  mechanics  institute.    18  E.  C.  Colby. 

Academies,  high  schools  and  academic  dep'ts 

Academy  of  Sacred  Heart.    1 9  John  F.  Mullany. 
Addison  union  school,    20  C.  B.  Miller. 
Akron  union  school.  -  21  Orson  Warren. 
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Albany  academy.    22  J.  W.  Scudder. 

Alexander  union  school.    23  J.  Howerth. 

Attica  union  school.    24  A.  M.  Preston. 

Bainbridge  union  school.    25  F.  W.  Crumb.  . 

Bath-on-the-Hudson  union  school.    26  William  H.  Good. 

Bay  Shore  union  school.    27  C.  A.  Du  Vail. 

Binghamton  high  school.     28  Albert  Leonard. 

Black  River  union  school.    29  Philip  S.  Slate. 

Boonville  union  school.    30  C :  H.  Warfield. 

Brasher  and  Stockholm  union  school.    31  William  H.  Adams. 

Buffalo  high  school.    32  Sup't  Henry  P.  Emerson. 

Cambridge  union  school.    33  Ernest  E.  Smith. 

Camden   union  school.     34  William   Harmon  van  Allen,  acting 
principal, 

Canajoharie  union  school.    35  Chas.  M.  Bean. 

Canandaigua  union  school.    36  J.  C.  Norris,  prin.  and  sufL 

Canaseraga  union  school.    37  Henry  E.  Adams. 

Canastota  union  school.    38  Geo.  H.  Ottanray. 

Canisteo  academy.    39  W.^D.;^Hood. 

Carthage  high  school.    40  M.  F.  Perry. 

Cattaraugus  union  school.    41  J-  L*  Walthart. 

CazenoTia  seminary.    42  Isaac  N.  Clements,  43  Aaron  White. 

Champlain  union  school.    44  Mylo  E.  Ryan. 

Chateaugay  union  school.    45  W.  J.  Deans. 

Christian  Brothers'  academy.    46  Brother  Jerome. 

Churchville  union  school.    47  N>  Lee, 

Cla3rton  union  school.    48  Charles  A.  Shaver. 

Clifton    Springs   union  and  ^.classical  school.     49  Henry   G. 
Wolcott. 

Qinton  union  school.     50  Percy  W.  Wight, 

Cobleskill  union  school.     51  W.  H.  Ryan. 

Colgate  academy.    52  William  F.  Langworthy. 

Cooperstown  union  school.    53  W.  D.  Johnson. 
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Corinth  union  school    54  A.  M.  Hollister. 

Corning  free  academy.    55  Sup't  Leigh  R.  Hunt. 

Cortland  public  school.     56  Eleanor  E.  Miller. 

Crown  Point  union  school.      57  A.  A.  Lavery. 

Dalton  union  school.     58  Willard  G.  Welker. 

Dansrille  union  school.    59  W.  G.  Carmer. 

Delaware  academy.    60  Willis  D.  Graves. 

Delaware  literary  institute.    61  Charles  H.  Verrill. 

Depew  union  school.     62  C.  A.  Walker. 

Dunkirk  union  school.  63  J.  E.  Massee. 

East  Aurora  union  school.    64  Charles  Goldsmith. 

East  Bloomfield  union  school.    65  D.  B.  Williams. 

East  Syracuse  union  school.    66  Sup't  Edwin  H.  Chase. 

Elizabethtown  high  school.     67  Schuyler  F.  Herron. 

Elmira  free  academy.    6S  C.  W.  Evans. 

Fairport  union  school.    69  Elmer  G.  Frail. 

Far  Rockaway  union  school.     70  S.  J.  Ellsworth. 

Fayetteville  union  school.     71  Frank  J.  House. 

Fort  Ann  union  school.    72  Ameha  Blasdell. 

Fort  Edward  collegiate  institute.    73  Joseph  E.  King. 

Fort  Edward  union  school.    74  W.  S.  Coleman. 

Friendship  academy  and  union  school.    75  T.  H.  Armstrong. 

Fulton  union  school.    76  B.  L.  Clapp. 

Glens  Falls  academy.    77  D.  C.  Farr. 

Glens  Falls  union  school.     78  Sherman  Williams,  supH  and  prin, 

Granville  union  school.    79  Raymond  E.  Brown. 

Greene  union  school.    80  William  N.  Harris. 

Greenport  imion  school.    81  C.  R.  Stiles. 

Groton  union  school.    82  Guy  H.  Baskerville, 

Hamburg  union  school.    83  B.  H.  Heath. 

Hamilton  union  school.    84  C.  H.  Van  TuyL 

Hammondsport  union  school.    85  E.  A.  Rhodes. 
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Herkimer  union  school.    S6  A.  G.  Miller. 
Highland  union  school.    87  Martin  Has  Brouck. 
Holley  union  school.    88  H.  B.  Hopkins. 
Honeoye  union  school.    89  L.  A.  Toepp. 
Honeoye  Falls  union  school.    90  C.  F.  Walker. 
Hoosick  Falls  union  school.    91  Sup't  H.  H.  Snell. 
Houghton  seminary.    92  A.  G.  Benedict. 
Hudson  high  school.     93  F.  J.  Sagendorph. 
Hudson  River  institute.    94  A.  H.  Flack. 
Ithaca  high  school.    95  F.  D.  Boynton. 
Jamaica  union  school.    96  Sup't  W.  J.  Ballard. 
Jamestown  high  school.    97  Frank  S.  Thorpe. 
Jordan  free  academy.    98  Arthur  C.  Nute. 
Lancaster  union  school.     99  Burt  B.  Famsworth. 
Lansingburg  academy.     100  C.  T.  K.  Smith. 
La  Salle  institute.     loi  Brother  Edward. 
Liberty  union  school.    102  M.  B.  Hall. 
Littlefalls  union  school.     103  Marcellus  Oakey. 
Livonia  union  school.     104  Chas.  S.  Williams. 
Lowville  academy.     105  Lincoln  £.  Rowley. 
Lyons  union  school.     106  W.  H.  Kinney. 
Macedon  union  school.    107  G.  H.  Cullings. 
McGrawville  union  school.    108  George  D.  Bailey. 
Madison  union  school.    109  C.  J.  Coleman. 
Manlius  union  school.     1 10  A.  £.  Neeley. 
Mexico  union  school.     1 1 1  A.  W.  Skinner. 
Middleport  union  school,    iia  F.  R.  Stevens. 
Milford  union  school.     113  C.  A.  Butler. 
MineviUe  union  school.    1 14  C.  Keller. 
Moravia  union  school.    115  J.  D.  Bigelow. 
Morris  union  school.    116  George  R.  Green. 
Mt  Morris  union  schodL    117  S.  G.  Harris. 
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Mynderse  academy,    ii8  Sup't  F.  S.  Porter. 

New  Berlin  union  school.    119  W.  A.  Ingalls. 

Niagara  Falls  high  school.    120  Thomas  B.  Lovell,  121  R.fA. 
Taylor. 

North  Cohotton  union  school.    122  Myron  C.  Plough. 

Norwich  union  school.     123  S.  J.  Gibson. 

Nunda  union  school.     124  W.  M.  Robinson. 

Olean  high  school.     125  O.  W.  Wood. 

Oneonta  union  school.     126  A.  W.  Abrams. 

Onondaga  free  academy.    127  D.  H.  Cook. 

Oriskany  union  school.     128  R.  W.  Hufman. 

Oswego  high  school.     1 29  C.  W.  Richards. 

Ovid  union  school.     130  L.  H.  Clark  jr. 

Owego  free  academy.    131  E.  J.  Peck. 

Oxford  academy.    132  William  T.  Joslin. 

Palmyra  classical  union  school.    133  S.  Dwight  Axms. 

Parish  union  school.     134  W.  F.  Canough. 

Penn  Yan  academy.     135  George  Howard  Hoxie. 

Philadelphia  union  school.    136  J.  G.  Peck. 

Phoenix  union  school.     137  £.  J.  Howe. 

Pike  seminary.     138  Ray  H.  Whitbeck. 

Pittsford  high  school.     139  F.  J.  Withington. 

Port  Byron  free  school  and  academy.    140  W.  L.  Harris. 

Port  Leyden  union  school.     141  Henry  G.  Grubel. 

Poughkeepsie  high  school.     142  James  Winne. 

Pulaski  academy  and  union  school.    143  S.  R.*  Shear. 

Rochester  free  academy.    144  John  G.  Allen. 

Rushford  union  school.    145  H.  J.  Walter, 

St  Johnsville  high  school.     146  F.  Yale  Adams. 

St  Joseph's  academy,  Albany.    147  Brother  Thomas. 

St  Regis  Falls  union  school.     14$  Alex.  MacDonald 

Sandy  Creek  high  school.    149  R.  H,  Snyder. 

Sandy  Hill  union  school,    150  Frances  A.  Tefft. 
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Saratoga  Springs  union  school.     151  Sup't  Thomas  R.  Kneil. 
152  W.  S.  Knowlson, 

Sasrville  union  school.     153  G.  P.  Armstrong. 

Sherburne  union  school.    154  Charles  R.  Loomis. 

Sherman  union  school.    155  J.  H.  Russell. 

Shortsville  union  school.    156  W.  D.  Hewes. 

Silver  Creek  union  school.     157  J.  M.  McKee. 

Sing  Sing  union  school.     158  Ida  W.  Bennett. 

South  Side  high  school   (Rockville   Center).     159  Elmer   S. 
Redman. 

Spencerport  union  school.    160  John  Greene. 

Stillwater  union  school.     161  Willis  U.  Hinman. 

Syracuse  high  school.    162  W.  K.  Wickes. 

Trumansburg  union  school.     163  E.  E.  Scribner. 

Unadilla  union  school.     164  M.  J.  Fletcher. 

Union  union  school.    165  J.  L.  Lusk. 

Utica  free  academy.    166  Sup't  George  Griffith. 

Victor  union  school.     167  G.  R.  Wicker. 

Warrensburg  union  school.     168  B.  F.  Record. 

Waterford  union  school.     169  Sup't  Alexander  Falconer. 

Waterloo  union  school.     170  Thomas  C.  Wilber. 

Watertown  high  school.     171  Eugene  W.  Lyttle. 

Webster  union  school.     172  Edwin  D.  Webb. 

Wellsville  union  school.    173  L.  W.  Craig. 

Westfidd  academy  and  union  school.    174  A.  N.  Taylor,  sup't 
andprin, 

Westport  union  school.     175  F.  V.  Lester. 

West  Winfield  union  school.    176  A.  J.  Merrell. 

White  Plains  union  school.     177  F.  W.  Brown. 

Whitesboro  union  school.     178  F.  B.  Van  Omum. 

Yonkers  high  school.     179  Thomas  O.  Baker. 


New  York  state   institute   for  the  blind.    180  Sup't  Gardner 
Fuller.  •  ' 
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INSTITUTIONS  OUTBIDS  THB  UNITEBSITT 

New  York  state  department  of  public  instruction.    iSi  Sup't 

Charles  R.  Skinner;  182  A.  S.  Downing,  sup^f  training  classes  ani/ insti- 
tutes y  183  S.  W.Maxson,  184  Fraxik  H,  Wood^  inspectors  training  c/assesy 
185  P.  S.  Bugbee,  186  Welland  Hendrick,  187  A.  C.  McLachlan, 
188  I.  H.  Stout,  institute  conductors ,-  189  A.  M,  Wright,  as^t  suft  com- 
pulsory education  ;  190  A.  Edson  Hall,  aj^i>/<»»/y  191  A.  C,  Hill,  192  C. 
W.  Halliday,  193  J.  H.  Mann,  examiners. 

Normal  schools 

Albany.     194  James  R.  White,  195  A.  N.  Husted. 
Cortland.     196  Francis  J.  Cheney,     197  Darwin  L.  Bardwell. 
New  Paltz.     198  Frank  S.  Capen. 
Oswego.     199  £.  A.  Sheldon. 
Plattsburg.     200  E.  N.  Jones. 
Potsdam.    201  T.  B.  Stowell. 

Academies,  high  schools  and  academic  dep'ts 

Bradford  high  school.    202  F.  K.  Congdon. 
Drury  (Mass.)  high  school.    203  H.  H.  Gadsby 
Erie  (Pa.)  high  school.     204  Carey  D.  W.  Brown. 
Middletown  high  school.    205  W.  A.  Wilson. 
Port  Jefferson  union  school.    206  F.  H.  Sincerbeaux. 
Utica  preparatory  school.    207  William  L.  Rix. 
Waterloo  academy.    208  Robert  K.  Loaz,  as^t  prin. 

Not  officially  connected  with  educational  institutions 

209  C:  W:  Bardeen,  editor^  Sjrracuse. 

210  A.  L.  Bouton. 

211  Chauncey  Brainard,  commissioner,  Spencerport. 

212  W.  A.  Choate,  Albany. 

213  Osmyn  P.  Conant,  New  York. 

214  H.  C.  French,  commissioner,  city  of  Albany, 
315  A.  W.  Hobson,  Elmira. 

S16  Myra  L.  Ingalsbe,  commissioner,  Hartford,  N.  Y. 
%\1  W.  D.  Kerr,  New  York. 
218  Frank  R«  Moore,  Brooklyn, 
919  F.  F.  Wright,  Clinton. 
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AUPHABBTIC  INDEX 
Numbers  refer  to  the  precedinf^  classed  list. 


Abrams,  A.  W.  1 26 
Adams,  F.  Yale  146 
Adams,  Henry  E.  37 
Adams,  W:  H.  31 
Allen,  John  G.  144 
Arms,  S.  Dwight  133 
Armstrong,  G.  P.  153 
Armstrong,  T.  H.  75 

Bailey,  G:  D.  108 
Baker,  Thomas  O.  179 
Ballard,  W.  J.  96 
Bardeen,  C:  W:  209 
Bardwell,  Darwin  L.  197 
Baskerville,  Guy  H.  83 
Bean,  C:  M,  35 
Benedict,  A:  G.  92 
Bennett,  C:  E.  13 
Bennett,  Ida  W.  158 
Bigelow,  J.  D.  115 
Blasdell,  Amelia  72 
Bouton,  A.  L.  210 
Boynton,  F.  D.  95 
Brainard,  Chauncey  211 
Brown,  Carey  D.  W.  204 
Brown,  F.  W.  177 
Brown,  Raymond  E.  79 
Bugbee,  P.  I.  185 
Burr,  George  L.  14 
Butler,  C.  A.  113 

Capen,  Frank  S.  198 
Canough,  W.  F.  134 
Carmer,  W.  G.  59 
Chase,  Edwin  H.  66 
Cheney,  Francis  J.  196 
Choate,  W.  A.  212 
Clapp,  B.  L.  76 


Clark,  L.  H.  jr  130 
Clement,  Arthm*  G.  6 
Clements,  Isaac  N.  42 
Cobb,  C:  Newell  5 
Colby,  E.  C.  18 
Coleman,  C.  J.  109 
Coleman,  W.  S.  74 
Conant,  Osmyn  P.  213 
Congdon,  F:  K.  202 
Cook,  D.  H.  127 
Craig,  L.  W.  173 
Crumb,  F.  W.  25 
Cullings,  G.  H.  107 

Du  Vail,  C.  A.  27 
Davis,  Boothe  Colwell  12 
Deans,  W.  J.  45 
Dewey,  Melvil  i 
Downing,  A.  S.  182 

Edward,  Brother  loi 
Ellsworth,  S.  J.  70 
Emerson,  Henry  P.  32 
Evans,  C.  W.  68 

Falconer,  Alexander  169 
Famsworth,  Burt  B.  99 
Farr,  D.  C.  77 
Flack,  A.  H.  94 
Fletcher,  M.  J.  164 
Frail,  Elmer  G.  69 
French,  H.  C.  214 
Fuller,  Gardner  180 

Gadsby,  H.  H.  203 

Gibson,  S.  J.  123 
Goldsmith,  Charles  64 
Good,  William  H.  26 
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Gordon,  R.  7 
Graves,  Willis  D.  60 
Green,  George  R.  116 
Greene,  John  160 
Griffith,  George  166 
Grubel,  Henry  G.  141 

Hall,  A.  Edson  190 
Hale,  Edward  E.  jr  8 
Hall,  M.  B.  102 
Halliday,  C.  W.  192 
Harris,  S.  G.  117 
Harris,  W.  L.  140 
Harris,  W :  N.  80 
Has  Brouck,  Martin  87 
Heath,  B.  H.  83 
Hradrick,  Welland  186 
Herron,  Schuyler  F.  67 
Hewes,  W.  D.  156 
HiU,  A.  C.  191 
Hinman,  Willis  U.  161 
Hobson,  A.  W.  215 
Hollister,  A.  M.  54 
Hood,  W.  D.  39 
Hopkins,  H.  B.  SS 
House,  Frank  J.  71 
Howe,  E.  J.  137 
Howerth,  J.  23 
Hoxie,  George  Howard  135 
Hufman,  R.  W.  128 
Hunt,  Leigh  R.  55 
Husted,  A,  N.  195 

Ingalsbe,  Myra  L.  216 
Ingalls,  W.  A.  119 

Jerome,  Brother  46 
Johnson,  W.  D.  53 
Jones,  E.  N.  200 
Joslin,  W  :  T.  132 


Keller,  C.  114 

Kerr,  W.  D.  217 
King,  Jos.  E.  73 
Kinney,  W.  H.  106 
Kneil,  Thomas  R.  151 
Knickerbocker,  Henry  I.    2 
Knowlson,  W.  S.  152 

Langworthy,  W:  F.  52 
Lavery,  A.  A.  57 
Lee,  Duncan  C.  15 
Lee,  N.  47 
Leonard,  Albert  28 
Lester,  F.  V.  175 
Loaz,  Robert  K.  208 
Loomis,  C:  R.  154 
Lovell,  Thomas  B.  120 
Lusk,  J.  L.  165 
Lyttle,  Eugene  W.  171 

MacDonald,  Alex.  148 
McKee,  J.  M.  157 
McLachlau,  A.  C.  187 
Mann,  J.  H.  193 
Massee,  J.  E.  63 
Maxson,  S.  W.  183 
Merrell,  A.  J.  176 
Miller,  A.  G.  86 
Miller,  C.  B.  20 
Miller,  Eleanor  E.  56 
Moore,  Frank  R.  218 
MuUany,  John  F.  19 

Neeley,  A.  E.  no 

Nichols,  E.  L.  16 
Norris,  J.  C.  36 
Nute,  Arthur  C.  98 

Oakey,  Marcellus  103 
Ottaway,  G:  H.  38 
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Patterson,  J.  L.  9 
Peck,  E.  J.  131 
Peck,  J.  G.  136 
Peny,  M.  F.  40 
Plough,  Myron  C.  122 
Porter,  F.  S.  118 
Preston,  A.  M.  24 

Record,  B.  F.  168 
Redman,  Elmer  S.  159 
Rhodes,  E.  A.  85 
Richards,  C.  W.  129 
Ripton,  B.  H.  10 
Rix,  W :  L.  207 
Robinson,  W.  M.  124 
Rowley,  LincJoln  E.  105 
Russell,  J.  H.  155 
Ryan,  Mylo  E.  44 
Ryan,  W.  H.  51 

Sagendorph,  F.  J.  93 

^Imon,  Lucy  M.  11 
Scribner,  E.  E.  163 
Scudder,  J.  W.  22 
Scudder,  M.  T.  4 
Shaver,  C :  A.  48 
Shear,  S.  R.  143 
Sheldon,  E.  A.  199 
Sincerbeaux,  F.  H.  206 
Skinner,  A.  W.  in 
Skinner,  C :  R.  181 
Snell,  H.  H.  91 
Slate,  Philip  S.  29 
Smith,  C.  T.  R.  100 
Smith,  Ernest  E.  33 
Stevens,  F.  R.  112 
Stiles,  C.  R.  81 
Stout,  I.  H.  188 
Stowell,  T.  B.  201 
Snyder,  R.  H.  149 


Taylor,  A.  N.  174 
Taylor,  R.  A.  121 
Tefft,  Frances  A.  150 
Thomas,  Brother  147 
Thorpe,  Frank  S.  97 
Toepp,  L.  A.  89 

Van  Allen,  William  Harmon  34 
Van  Omum,  F.  B.  178 
Van  Tuyl,  C.  H.  84 
Verrill,  C:  H.  61 

Walker,  C.  A.  62 
Walker,  C.  F.  90 
Walter,  H.  J.  145 
Walthart,  J.  L.  41 
Warren,  Orson  21 
Warfield,  C:  H.  30 
Webb,  Edwin  D.  172 
Welker,  Willard  G.  58 
Wheelock,  C:  F.  3 
Whitbeck,  Ray  H.  138 
White,  Aaron  43 

White,  Jas.  R.  194 
Wicker,  G.  R.  167 
Wickes,  W.  K.  162 
Wight,  Percy  W.  50 
Wilber,  Thomas  C.  170 
Williams,  C:  S.  104 
Williams,  D.  B.  65 
Williams,  S.  G.  17 
Williams,  Sherman,  78 
Winnc,  James  142 
Wilson,  W.  A.  205 
Withington,  F.  J.  139 
Wolcott,  Henry  G.  49 
Wood,  Frank  H.  184 
Wood,  O.  W.  125 
Wright,  A.  M.  189 
Wright,  F.  F.  219 
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The  superior  figare  tells  the  exact  place  on  the  page  in  ninths ;  e.  g.  368^  means  two 
ninths  of  the  way  down  page  368.     Dates  are  printed  in  italics. 


Academic  departments  in  normal  schools, 

332-37. 
Action,  sammary  of,  278-80. 

Aim  of  education,   by    C:    R.    Skinner, 

337-57. 
Ainsworth,  D.  £.,  on  temperance  instrac- 

tion  law,  365^-712. 

Ainsworth  law,  discussion,  286-91,  361- 
81 ;  action  of  convocation  on,  289^ ; 
advocates  of  bill,  365''-66i,  3678-682; 
enforcement,  369«-70»,  3718,  ^jS^So^; 
opposition  to  bill,  3682 ;  resolutions  on, 
279&-80*,  372I,  3776. 

Alcoholic  drinks,  instruction  on  effects, 
2798-80*,  286-91,  361-81 ;  amount  sold 
in  New  York  state,  36 1';  average  cost 
per  family  in  New  York  state,  362^. 

Allen,  J:  G.,  on  compulsory  education 
law,  293^-943*  on  training  classes, 
3192;  on  modifications  of  Ainsworth 
law,  3648-65I. 

Arms,  S.  D.,  resolution  on  Ainsworth 
law,  2798,  372I;  report  as  treasurer, 
28o''-8i*;  on  training  classes,  3096-128; 
on  report  of  committee  on  special  sub- 
jects, 3588. 

Armstrong,  G:  P.,  on  compulsory  educa^ 
tion  law,  297^-98^;  on  detention  of 
children  from  school,  2988-99*. 

Armstrong,  T.  H.,  on  detention  of  chil- 
dren from  school,  2988. 

Attendance  officer,  2968,  301I. 

Attendants,  register;  classed  list,  382-88, 
alphabetic  index,  389-91. 

Baker,  T:  O.,  on  compulsory  education 
law,  300*;  on  teaching  English,  330>- 


31? ;  on  teaching  composition,  331* ;  on 
modifications  in  Ainsworth  law,  363^ 
648. 

Best  methods  of  rhetorical  work  in  the 
union  schools,  discussion,  324^31*. 

Boynton,  F.  D.,  motion  on  Ainsworth 
law,  279®,  3778;  on  compulsory  educa- 
tion law,  295^^-968;  oif  membership  in 
association,  3578;  on  required  attend- 
ance at  training  classes,  323"^ ;  on  teach- 
ing composition,  331"^;  on  teaching 
English,  3268-28S;  on  training  classes, 
3212 ;  resolution  of  greeting  to  Grammar 
school  principals,  278^;  resolution  of 
thanks,  28o5,  3812.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  teach  geometry,  302-5. 

Brainard,  Chauncey,  on  training  classes, 
32o7-2ii. 

Bristol,  G :  P.,  report  on  special  subjects, 
2829-837. 

Capen,  F.  S.,  on  teaching  geometry, 
307*-^. 

Cheney,  F.  J.,  motion  on  Ainsworth  law, 
280^1  377^1  on  discussion  of  Ainsworth 
law,  290* ;  on  academic  departments  in 
normal  schools,  3359-37*;  on  indorse- 
ment of  Ainsworth  law,  380*. 

Children,  compulsory  attendance  at 
schools,  29i>-3oi8;  unlawful  employ- 
ment, 2928,  2937,  2947,  297*,  2985,  2998 ; 
consecutive  attendance  at  schools,  296^, 
297*-988,  3018;  interruption  of  school 
work  by  visits,  297^,  298^-991 ;  age  mis- 
representation, 2998. 

Clark,  L.  H.,  resolution  of  thanks  to,  279^, 
3597-601. 
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College  entrance  reqairements,  committee 

on,  279S,  360*. 
Colleges,  per  cent  of  papils  who  reach, 

345*^. 
Colorado   teachers'  association,   greeting 

fromi  360*. 

Committee,  on  college  entrance  require- 
ments, 2793,  360*;  executive,  iSg^^ 
284*  ;  report,  2817-82^ ;  on  legislation, 
279*;  purpose  of  committee,  3088-92, 
360*;  on  nominations,  278^;  report, 
2838-84* ;  on  resolutions,  278I,  30i> ;  on 
resolutions  on  Ainsworth  law,  280^, 
3808 ;  on  special  subjects,  282>-83'',  358^; 
on  subject  geography,  283^ ;  on  subject 
nature  study,  283^ ;  on  subject  training 
of  teachers,  283^;  on  syllabus,  279B, 
360^ :  duties,  309* ;  on  teachers'  licenses, 
278^.     See  also  Principals  council. 

Composition,  teaching  of,  3255-31*. 

Compulsory  education  law,  discussion, 
291^3018;  enforcement,  297*. 

Conference,  nth  annual,  register  of  at- 
tendance, 382-^1 ;  summary  of  action, 
27S-80;  summary  of  sessions.  273-77. 

Consecutive  attendance  clause,  meaning, 
296*,  297*-985,  301*. 

Constitution  of  association  amendment, 
278*,  3o85;  discussion,  3S7*-s8B. 

Cornell  university,  committee  on  college 
entrance  requirements,  2798,  360*. 

Country  schools,  see  Rural  schools. 

Courses  of  study,  systematic,  3467-47I. 

Deans,  W.  J.,  on  training  classes,  3198- 

20*. 

Debate,  value  of,  330*. 

Declamation,  325^,331^. 

Dewey,  Melvil,  on  Ainsworth  law,  372*- 

District  schools,  see  Rural  schools. 

Downing,  A.  S.,  motion  on  Ainsworth 
law,  286*,  380* ;  on  discussion  of  Ains- 
worth law,  289S,  291*,  371'';  on  training 
classes,  315^19*;  on  teachers'  certifi- 
cates, 322*;  on  required  attendance  at 
training  classes,  3238. 


Ecob,  Mrs  J.  H.,  advocates  temperance 
legislation,  365'',  372*. 

Education,  compulsory  education  law, 
29i*-30i8;  Aim  of,  by  C:  R.  Skinnen 
337-57;  importance  of  foundation 
studies,  345^46^1  356^1  importance  to 
good  citizenship,  349*. 

Educational  system,  harmony  in,    3518- 

Elementary  schools,  per  cent  of  pupils  in- 
structed in,  345^. 
Ellsworth,  S.  J.,  on  teaching  geometry, 

307^- 

Emerson,  H:  P.,  on  discussion  of  Ains- 
worth law,  29o''-9ii. 

English,  best  methods  of  teaching,  324^ 
31*;  special  teacher  for,  326''. 

Examinations  for  teachers'  Ucenses,  278^. 
See  also  Training  classes,  admission  re- 
quirements. 

Examiners,  proposed  board  for  licensing 
teachers,  278^. 

Executive  committee,  iSgj,  284S;  report, 
2817-828. 

Farr,  D.  C,  resolution  on  teachers' 
licenses,  278^ ;  motion  on  uniform  text- 
books, 279'',  3608;  on  enforcement  of 
Ainsworth  law,  3788-792 ;  on  indorse- 
ment of  Ainsworth  law,  380*. 

Qeography,  study;  committee  on  sub- 
ject, 2832. 

Geometry,  best  method  of  teaching; 
paper  and  discussion,  302-82 ;  number 
of  teachers  not  using  text-books,  3248. 

Grammar  school  principals,  greeting  to, 
2785>  359*;  greeting  from,  359I. 

Grammar  schools,  see  Elementary  schools. 

Graves,  W.  D.,  on  teaching  geometry, 
3o6*-72. 

Griffith,  George,  on  misrepresentation  of 
age  of  children,  2998,  3008 ;  on  enforce- 
ment of  Ainsworth  law,  378I,  yj^. 

Has  the  compulsory  education  law  met 
the  expectation  of  its  promotors  ?  dis- 
cussion, 2918-3018 
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Heath,  B.  H.,  on  teaching  English,  328^. 

Hendrick,  Welland,  on  enforcement  of 
Ainsworth  law,  378*. 

Horton  law,  279I,  359''-6oi. 

Hunt,  Mrs,  advocates  temperance  legisla- 
tion, 3657, 372«. 

Intoxicating  liqnors,  se^  Liquors. 

Jones,  £.  N.,  on  discussion  of  Ainsworth 
law,  290S ;  moves  amendment  to  resolu- 
tion on  Ainsworth  law,  377^1  on  in- 
dorsement of  Ainsworth  law,  379*. 

King,  J.  £.,  on  separate  room  for  training 
classes,  319^;  on  teaching  English, 
3299-308. 

Kneil,  T:  R.,  on  compulsory  education 
law,  300^301*. 

Lester,  F.  V.,  on  compulsory  education 
law,  299*. 

Legislation,  on  teachers'  licenses,  278^; 
committee,  279^;  purpose  of  committee, 
3088-92,  360*.  See  also  Ainsworth  law ; 
Horton  law. 

Liquors,  amount  sold  in  New  York  state, 
36 1^  •  average  cost  per  family  in  New 
York  state,  362* ;  instruction  on  effects, 
2798-80*,  286-91,  361-81. 

Literary  societies,  value  in  teaching  Eng- 
lish, 328&-295. 

Literature  fund,  279*,  359?. 

Lovell,  T :  B.,  report  of  nominating  com- 
mittee, 283^-84' ;  on  compulsory  educa- 
tion law,  30 12  •  on  academic  departments 
in  normal  schools,  332^34*7. 

Lusk,  J.  L.,  on  training  classes,  3227-23^; 
on  enforcement  of  Ainsworth  law,  378B, 
3798-80I. 

Lyttle,  £.  W.,  moves  committees  on  syl- 
labus and  legislation,  279^,  360*;  on 
compulsory  education  law,  295^. 

Membership  in  association,  amendment, 
278*,  3088 ;  discussion,  357*-585. 

Narcotics,  instruction  on  effects,  2798- 
80*,  286-91,  361-81. 


Nature  study,  committee  on  subject,  283*. 

Nominations,  committee  on,  278^ ;  report 
of  committee,  283^-84^. 

Normal  classes,  see  Training  classes. 

Normal  schools,  cost  per  capita  of  gradu- 
ates, 3162 ;    academic  department   in, 

332-37. 
Norris,  J.  C,  on  modifications  in  Ains- 
worth law,  288^-892;  on  misrepresenta- 
tion of  age  of  children,  T/^-yxfi* 

Oakey,  Marcellus,  moves  committee  on 
college  entrance  requirements,  279^. 

Officers  for  i8g6,  280*,  284I. 

Ought  the  normal  schools  to  maintain 
academic  departments?  paper  and  dis- 
cussion, 332-37. 

Parents,  detention  of  children  from 
schools,  292^-93*,  2948,  296*,  297*-99>. 

Peck,  £.  J.,  on  rhetorical  training,  324^^ 
268;  on  teaching  English,  3268. 

Physical  nurture  of  school  children,  347^ 


Physiology  and  hygiene,   text-books  on, 

288»-^i,  362*,  370«. 
Politics,  educated  men  in,  349^-50*. 
Primary  schools,  see  Elementary  schools. 
Principals  council,  /<?9J,  2848. 
Public  instruction,  sup't  of,  see  Skinner, 

C:  R. 
Public     school   teachers,    see   Teachers' 

licenses. 

Regents  examinations  compared  with 
uniform  examinations,  317*. 

Register  of  attendants,  classed  list,  382- 
88 ;  alphabetic  index,  389-91. 

Reports,  280-84. 

Resolutions,  appointing  committee  on  col- 
lege entrance  requirements,  2798;  greet- 
ing to  Grammar  school  principals,  2788  • 
on  new  standing  committees,  2798;  on 
teachers'  licenses,  278^;  on  unifonn 
text-books,  279?;  of  thanks  to  L.  H. 
Qark,  279I;  thanks  to  Syracuse  board 
of  education,  2808;  on  Ainsworth  law, 
2798-80*,  372I,  377«. 
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Resolotions  committee,  278^,  309^. 
Rhetorical  work  in  the  nnion  schools ;  dis- 

cnssion,  324^3 1>. 
Rowley,  L.  £.,  on  training  classes,  312^ 

14S ;  on  teachers'  certificates,  322S. 
Rural  schools,  instruction  in,  310B,  3128^ 

3208,  322«-23*,3S2«. 

Russell,  I.  H.,  on  training  classes,  322^. 
R3ran,  W.  H.,  on  teaching  geometry,  305^. 

Schoolhouses,  construction  347^. 
Schools,  see  Children ;  compulsory  educa- 
tion law. 
Scribner,  £.  £.,  motion  on  Ainsworth  law, 

379*. 

Secondary  schools,  per  cent  of  pupils  in- 
structed in,  345'. 

Sessions,  summary  of,  273-77. 

Sheldon,  E.  A.,  on  compulsory  education 
law,  2978;  on  teaching  English,  328^- 

Skinner,  C:  R.,  opposition  to  Ainsworth 
law,  289*,  2918,  374S ;  The  aim  of  edu- 
cation,   337-57;    on    Ainsworth    law, 

375*-77*. 
&nith,  C.  T.  R.,  resolution  of  thanks  to 

L.  H.  Clark,  279I,  3597-60I ;  on  discus- 
sion of  Ainsworth  law,  2898-902;  on 
Ainsworth  law,   3618-638. 

State  teachers  association,  attitude  toward 
Ainsworth  law,  3699,  3718,  3788,  35199, 
80I. 

Stiles,  C.  R«,  on  training  classes,  3238. 

Stowell,  T.  B.,  on  academic  departments 
in  normal  schools,  334^35*,  337*« 

Study,  systematic  courses  of,  3467-47I. 

Syllabus,  on  temperance  instruction,  3648. 

Syllabus  committee,  2798,  3608;  duties, 

309". 

Syracuse  board  of  education,  resolution  of 

thanks  to,  ^M,  3818. 

Taylor,  A.  N.,  opens  conference,  2848- 
858;  on  compulsory  education  law,  3008  • 
on  committees  on  legislation  and  sylla- 
bus, 3087-98;  on  discussion  of  Ains- 
worth law,  361 1;  on  enforcement  of 
Ainsworth  law,  3718. 


Taylor,  H:  L.,  on  consecutive  attendance 
at  school,  301*;  on  indorsement  of 
Ainsworth  law,  3808, 

Teachers,  certificates,  312^,  3158,  316I, 
3208-2  ii,  32i''-228;  training,  committee 
on  subjects,  283^ ;  enforcement  of  com- 
pulsory education  law,  292^38  •  use  of 
tobacco,  373*;  wages,  3138. 

.Teachers*  licenses,  proposed  legislation, 
2788. 

Teachers  training  classes,  see  Training 
classes  for  teachers. 

Teaching,  aims,  302^. 

Temperance  instruction,  see  Ainsworth 
law. 

Text-books,  uniform  motion  on,  279"^^ 
3608;    on  physiology,  2888-89I,    362*, 

370». 

Thorpe,   F.  S.,  What  modification  of  the 
Ainsworth  law  ought  this  association  to- 
advocate?   286-888;  on  teaching  com- 
position, 3308. 

Tobacco,  use  by  teachers,  3738. 

Training  classes,  for  teachers,  discussion, 
309-24;  admission  requirements,  3098- 
108,  3128-138,  3148, 3168-188,  319S,  320*, 
3217 ;  certificates,  3158,  3168,  3208-21I, 
321^-228;  expenditures  for,  3108-12I, 
3I3^  3i5*-i68,  3188-198,  3218,  3236; 
age  of  pupils,  310*,  3168;  number  of 
pupils,  315*;  required  attendance,  3238; 
separate  room,  3112,  3^3^  3^88,  3198, 
3198-208,  323*;  time  and  work  require- 
ments, 3108,  3138,  3188,  32i7;  previous 
training  of  teachers,  3108,  3128,  3138^ 
3208. 

Treasurer,  report,  28o7-8i8. 

Truants,  2918-928;  school  for,  2938,  2958- 
968;  arrest  of,  2948-958,  3017. 

Uniform  examinations,  3178. 

Uniform  text-books,  motion  on,  279^,  3608. 

Verrill,  C:  H.,  motion  on  membership 
in  association,  2788,  3088,  3578,  358I. 
report  for  executive  committee,  281^- 
828 ;  on  compulsory  education  law,  300^  ^ 
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on  training  classes,  314^;  on  teachers 
certificates,  3217-281. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  teach  geometry? 
paper  and  discassion,  302-8^. 

What  modification  of  the  Ainsworth  law 
onght  this  association  to  advocate  ?  dis- 
cussion, 286-91, 361-81. 


White,  Aaron,  on  teaching  geometry, 
305*-o*. 

Williams,  Sherman,  on  compulsory  educa- 
tion law,  294^5' ;  on  training  classes, 
3208. 

Wright,  A.  M.,  on  compulsory  education 
law,  29i«-93«,  296«-99*. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  POWERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

STATE  CONSTITUTION,  ARTICLE  9 
§  I  Common  schools.     The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  mainte-  Free 

schools  to 

nance  and  support  of  a  system  of  free  common  schools,  wherein  all  the  be  main- 

taioed. 

children  of  this  state  may  be  educated. 
§  2  Hig^her  education.     The  corporation  created  in  the  year  1784,  University 

of  the 

under  the  name  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  state  of 

®  ^  New  York 

York,  is  hereby  continued  under  the  name  of  the  University  of  the  State  P?5]f*''*" 
of  New  York.     It  shall  be  governed  and  its  corporate  powers,  which 
may  be  increased,  modified  or  diminished  by  the  legislature,  shall  be 
exercised,  by  not  less  than  nine  regents. 

§  J  Educational  funds.     The  capital  of  the  common  school  fund,  the  Educa- 
capital  of  the  literature  fund,  and  the  capital  of  the  United  States  deposit  funds  to  be 

kept  Invlo- 

fiind,  shall  be  respectively  preserved  inviolate.     The  revenue  of  the  said  late, 
common  school  fund  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools ;  Disposition 
the  revenue  of  the  said  literature  fund  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of"®"- 
academies ;  and  the  sum  of  $25,000  of  the  revenues  of  the  United  States 
deposit  fund  shall  each  year  be  appropriated  to  and  made  part  of  the 
capital  of  the  said  common  school  fund. 

§  4  Restriction  of  subsidies.     Neither  the  state  nor  any  subdivision  state  aid  to 

sectarian 

thereof,  shall  use  its  property  or  credit  or  any  public  money,  or  authorize  teachingr 

Institutions 

or  permit  cither  to  be  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  aid  or  maintenance,  forbidden, 
other  than  for  examination  or  inspection,  of  any  school  or  institution 
of  learning  wholly  or  in  part  under  the  control  or  direction  of  any  relig- 
ious denomination,  or  in  which  any  denominational  tenet  or  doctrine  is 

taught. 
See  also  ordinance  4,  p.  466. 
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UNIVERSITY  LAW 


Laws  of  New  Yi/rk,  1892,  ck,  378,  as  amended  to  June  1897 

An  act  to  revise  and  consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  the  University  of  the 

Sute  of  New  York 


The  people  of  the  state  of  New 
Iffy,  do  enact  as  follows : 

%    1  Short  title. 

2  Definitions. 

3  Corporate  uame  and  objects. 

4  Regents. 

5  Ofiicers. 

6  Mef^tings  and  absences. 

7  Quorum  and  execntive  committee. 

8  Authority  of  regents  to  take  tes- 

timony. 

9  By-laws,  ordinances  and  rules. 

10  Departments   and   their  govern- 

ment. 

11  General  examinations,  credentials 

and  rlegrees. 

12  Academic  exiiminations. 

13  Admission  and  fees. 

14  Extension  of  educational  facilities. 

15  State  library ;  how  constituted. 

16  Mnnuscripts  and  records  '  on  file. 

17  Use. 

18  Book  appropriation. 

19  Duplicate  department 

20  Transfers  from  state  officers. 

21  ()tber    libraries    owned    by    the 

state. 

22  State  museum;  how  constituted. 

23  Collections  made  by  the  staff. 

24  Institutions  in  the  University. 

25  Visitation  and  reports. 

26  Apportionment  of  state  money. 

27  Charters. 

28  Provisional  chart'Crs. 

29  Change  of  name  or  charter. 

30  Dissolution  and  rechurtering. 

31  Suspension  of  operations. 

32  Conditions  of  incorporation. 

33  Prohibitions. 


York,  represented  in  senate  and  assem- 

$  34  Powers  of  trustees  of  institutions 
in  the  University. 

1  Number  and  quorum. 

2  Executive  committee. 

3  Meetings  and  seniority. 

4  Vacancies  and  elections. 

5  Property  holding. 

6  Control  of  property. 

7  Officers  and  employees. 

8  Removals  and  suspensions. 

9  Degrees  and  credentials. 
10  Rules. 

35  Public   and    free    libraries    and 
museums. 

36  Establishment. 

37  Subsidies. 

38  Taxes. 

39  Trustees. 

40  Incorporation. 

41  Reports. 

42  Use. 

43  Injuries  to  property. 

44  Detention. 
46  Transfer  of  libraries. 

46  Local  neglect. 

47  Loans  of  books  from  state. 

48  Advice  and  instruction  from  state 
library  officers. 

49  Use  of  fees  anrl  fines. 

50  Apportionment  of  public  library 
money. 

51  Abolition. 

52  Laws  repealed. 

53  Saving  clause. 

54  Construction. 

55  To  take  effect. 
Schedule  of  laws  repealed. 
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§  I  Short   title.     This  chapter  shall   be  known   as  the    University  JJ^^®"**^ 
law. 

§  2  Definitions.    As  used  in  this  chapter,  Meaning  in 

this  law  of: 

1  Academies    are    incorporated    schools    for    instruction    in    higher  academies; 
branches  of  education,  but  not  authorized  to  confer  degrees,  and  such 

high  schools,  academic  departments  in  union  schools  and  similar  unin- 
corporated schools  as  are  admitted  by  the  regents  to  the  University  as 
of  academic  grade. 

2  The  term  college  includes  universities   and  other  institutions   for  college ; 
higher  education  authorized  to  confer  degrees. 

3  University  means  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  University; 

4  Regents  means  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of ''^^^^'i 
New  York. 

5  State  superintendent  means  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc-  JJJJJe^SS^ 
tion.  ^"^'J  "^ 

6  Higher  education  means  education  in  advance  of  common  elemen-  h«her 

°  ^  ...       education: 

tary  branches,  and  includes  the  work  of  academies,  colleges,  universities, 
professional  and  technical  schools  and  educational  work  connected  with 
libraries,  museums,  university  extension  courses  and  similar  agencies. 

7  The   term  trustees  includes  directors,  managers,  or  other  similar  trusteea. 
members  df  the  governing  board  of  an  educational  institution. 

§  3  Corporate  name   and  objects.    The  corporation  created  in  Jf*^^^J^ 
1784  under  the  name  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  *^'**l°Ligl 
York  shall  continue  and  be  known  as  University  of  the  State  of  New  Jldminiier 
York.     Its  objects  shall  be  to  encourage  and  promote  higher  education,  JSSfft^s. 
to  visit  and  inspect  its  several  institutions  and  departments,  to  distribute 
to  or  expend  or  administer  for  them  such  property  and  funds  as  the  state 
may  appropriate  therefor  or  as  the  University  may  own  or  hold  in  trust 
or  otherwise,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  intrusted  to  it. 

See  alRO  CanstUution  art.  9,  i  2,  p.  401. 

§  4  Reg'ents.     The  University  shall  be  governed  and  all  its  corporate  P^^™** 
powers  exercised  by  19  elective  regents,  and  by  the  governor,  lieutenant-  «^^- 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who 
shall  be  ^Jf  i^cu?  regents.    In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  refusal  to  ^°^5^ 
act  or  removal  from  the  state,  of  any  elective  regent,  his  successor  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  legislature  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  the  elec- 
tion of  senators  in  congress,  except  that  the  election  may  take  place  at 
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biuty"^'  ^^^^  ^^^^  during  the  session  of  the  legislature  as  it  may  determine.  No 
person  shall  be  at  the  same  time  an  elective  regent  of  the  University  and 
a  trustee,  president,  principal,  or  any  other  officer  of  any  institution 
belonging  to  the  University. 

Mast  be  at  least  nine  regents.    See  Constitution  art.  9,  ^  2,  p.  401. 

offlcerg*         §  5  Of&cers.     The  elective  officers  of  the  University  shall  be  a  chan- 
Suot^  ^^  cellor  and  a  vice-chancellor  who  shall  serve  without  salary,  a  secretary, 
JJq^*^'      and  such  other  officers  as  are  deemed  necessary  by  the  regents,  all  of 
whom  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  by  the  regents  and  shall  hold  office  dur- 
ing their  pleasure ;    but  no  election,  removal  or  change  of  salary  of  an 
elective  officer  shall  be  made  by  less  than  lo  votes  in  favor  thereof. 
K^^      Each  regent  and  each  elective  officer  shall,  before  entering  on  his  duties, 
oath  ^^  take  and  file  with  the  secretary  of  state  the  oath  of  office  required  of  state 
office.         officers. 

chuiMUon      ^^^  chancellor  shall  preside  at  all  convocations  and  at  all  meetings  of 

ch»w»iior  the  regents,  confer  all  degrees  which  they  shall  authorize,  and  fix  the 

reeentl  ^^  time  and  place  of  all  special  meetings.     In  his  absence  or  inability  to  act, 

the  vice-chancellor,  or  if  he  be  also  absent,  the  senior  regent  present 

shall  pertbrm  all  the  duties  and  have  all  the  powers  of  the  chancellor. 

See  also  by-law  8,  p.  482,  for  power  to  appoint  committees,  delegates,  etc. 

tlry^^  The  secretary  shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  proper  use 

of  the  University  seal  and  of  the  books,  records,  and  ©ther  property  in 
charge  of  the  regents,  and  for  the  proper  administration  and  discipline 
boSd^^'*  ^^ ^ts  various  offices  and  departments,  and  shall  give  an  undertaking  to 
$10,000.  ^g  approved  by  and  filed  with  the  state  comptroller,  in  the  sum  of 
^y  *P-  $io,ooo  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  may  appoint,  sub- 
deputy,  jg^^  fQ  j.|jg  confirmation  of  the  chancellor,  a  deputy  to  exercise  tempo- 
rarily any  specified  powers  of  the  secretary  in  his  absence. 

Form,  time  and  place  of  filing  aud  effect  of  failure  to  file  official  oath,  see  Pub- 
lie  officers  law,  1892,  $  10,  13,  15,  20. 

See  also  by-law  9,  p.  483,  for  duties  as  executive  officer. 

meetim  5  ^  Meetings  and  absences.  In  addition  to  the  annual  meetings 
or^anoe.  ^^^  which  the  time  and  place  shall  be  fixed  by  ordinance  of  the  regents, 
gpo^i^  the  chancellor  shall  call  a  meeting  as  often  as  the  business  of  the  Uni- 
meetings,  y^^sity  shall  require,  or  on  written  request  of  any  five  regents ;  and  at 
least  lo  days'  notice  of  every  meeting  shall  be  mailed  to  the  usual 
Three        address  of  each  regent.     If  any  regent  shall  fail  to  attend  three  consec- 

absences  °  j       r> 

"JJ^        utive  meetings,  without  written  excuse  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the 
regents  not  later  than  the  third  consecutive  meeting  from  which  he  ha^^ 
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been  absent,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  resigned,  and  the  regents  shall 
promptly  report  the  vacancy  to  the  legislature,  which  shall  fill  it  as 
provided  in  §  4. 

Ordinnuce  69,  p.  481,.  fixes  the  annnal  meeting  on  the  third  ThurKilay  of  De- 
OHnil)er. 

§  7  Quorum  and  executive  committee.    Ten  regents  attending  Ten  a 

■^    *     ^-  c-  u  quorum. 

shaM  be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  the  regents  may 

elect  an  executive  committee  of  not  less  than  seven,  which,  in  the  inter-  Executive 

comnmtee 

vals  between  their  meetings,  may  transact  such  business  of  the  regents  o' 7  or 
as  they  may  authorize,  except  to  grant,  alter,  suspend  or  revoke  charters,  lowers, 
or  to  grant  honorary  degrees. 
See  also  by-law  3,  p.  482,  for  powers  of  executive  comniittee. 

§  8  Authority  of  regents  to  take  testimony.     The  regents,  or  May  hear 

proofs. 

any  committee  thereof,  may  take  testimony  or  hear  proofs  m  any  man- 
ner relating  to  their  official  duties,  or  in  any  matter  which  they  may 
lawfully  investigate. 

Code  of  civil  procedurey  ^  843,  854-59,  in  connection  with  this  section  authorizes 
regents  or  any  committee  thereof  to  issue  subpenas,  administer  oaths  and  compel 
attendance  of  witnesses. 

§9  By-lawSy  ordinances  and  rules.    The  regents  may,  as  they  May  makt» 

deem  advisable  in  comformity  to  law,  make,  alter,  suspend  or  repeal  any  rules. 

by-laws,  ordinances,  rules  and  resolutions  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 

trusts  reposed  in  them,  but  no  such  by-law,  ordinance  or  rule  shall  modify 

in  any  degree  the  freedom  of  the  governing  body  of  any  seminary  for  the 

training  of  priests  or  clergymen  to  determine  and  regulate  the  entire 

course  of  religious,  doctrinal  or  theological  instruction  to  be  given  in  such 

institution.     No  by-law,  ordinance  or  rule  by  which  more  than  a  majority  Restric- 
tion. 

vote  shall  be  required  for  any  specified  action  by  the  regents  shall  be 
amended,  suspended  or  repealed  by  a  smaller  vote  than  that  required  for 
action  thereunder.     [As  amended  by  laws  of  1895,  ch.  577] 

See  also  by-law  29,  }i.  487,  for  method  of  amendins^  or  repealing. 

§  10     Departments  and  their  grovernment.    The  state  hbrary  f*tate  h- 

brary,  mu- 

and  state    museum  shall  be  departments  of  the  University,  and  the  re-  seum,  and 
gents  may  establish  such  other  departments  as  they  deem  necessary  to  jjera^ty 
discharge  the  duties  imposed  on  them  by  law.     All  University  depart-  ^^^^  cwf-^"* 
meats  shall  be  under  exclusive  control  of    the  regents  who  shall  have  ™ente. 
all  powers  of  trustees  thereof,  including  authority  to  appoint  all  needed 
officers  and  employees ;  to   fix  their   titles,  duties,  salarfes   and  terms  of 
service;  to  make  all  needed  regulations;  and  to  buy,  sell,  exchange  or 
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*«B«*tej    receive  by   will,  gift  or  on   deposit,  articles  or  collections  properly  per* 
mw^*  buy  Gaining  thereto  ;  to  maintain  lectures  connected  with  higher  education  in 
Slfce'^iend  *^^^  State,   and  to  lend  to  or  deposit  permanently  with  other  institutions 
MUciea.*^*  books,    specimens  or    other   articles  in   their  custody  which,    because 

of  being  duplicates  or  for  other   reasons,  will  in  the   judgment  of  the 

regents  be  more  useful  in  said  institutions  than  if  retained  in  the  original 

collections  at  Albany. 
For  :uhniDistratiou  of  state  tiiusenm,  see  $  22,  p.  409.    This  section  supersedes 

the  clause  of  laws  of  1873,  cb.  643,  whicli  placed  bull  of  mnseani  in  joist  obarge 

of  re^onts  nud  state  agricultural  society. 

Se(>  aisi)  by -law  2,  p.  481,  on  departmoDts  and  committees. 

leJ'hoSS"       ^  *'    General   examinations,  credentials  and  degrees.     The 

»^  d®-    ,  regents  may  confer  by  diploma  under  their  seal  such  honorary  degrees 
2J?de^^^  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  may  estabhsh   examinations  as  to  attain- 
fxomina-    J^^i^^^  i°   learning,  and    may  award   and   confer  suitable  certificates, 
diplomas  and  degrees    on  persons  who  satisfactorily  meet  the  require- 
ments prescribed. 


CTadutt-      academies  of  the  University,  examinations  in  studies  furnishing  a  suita- 
coUege^^ad-  ^^^  Standard  of  graduation  from  academies  and  of  admission  to  colleges. 


See  also  by-laws  26-28,  p.  486-87 ;  ordinances  46-66,  p.  476-80. 

Standards      §  12    Academic  examinations.    The  regents  shall  establish  in  the 

del 

Sri 
Oi 

col 

mission,     -gjj^  certificates  or  diplomas  shall  be  conferred  by  the  regents  on  students 
who  satisfactorily  pass  such  examinations. 

o^nto  §  12  Admission  and  fees.  Any  person  shall  be  admitted  to  these 
examinations  who  shall  conform  to  the  rules  and  pay  the  fees  |)rescribed 
t^  «Tf  ^y  ^^^  regents,  and  said  fees  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  for  each  aca- 
and*S5for  ^^™^^  branch,  or  five  dollars  for  each  higher  branch  in  which  the  can- 
brlnches.  ^^^^^^  ^s  examined;  and  all  fees  received  may  be  used  by  the  regents  for 
expenses  of  examinations. 

8ee  also  ordiuaDce  49,  p.  476,  for  rules  about  ^Iniission. 

Repents         §  14    Extension  ofeducational  facilities.    The  regents  ma v  co- 

muy  coop-  ^ 

«rateined-  operate  with  Other  agencies  in  bringing  within  the  reach  of  the  people  at 
extension    larj^e  increased  educational  opportunities  and  facilities,  by   stimulating 

interest,  recommending  methods,  designating  suitable  teachers  and 
■^tp  not  lecturers,  lending  necessary  books  and  apparatus, conducting  examinations 
local  ex-  and  granting  credentials  and  otherwise  aiding  such  work.  No  money 
J^***™     appropriated  by  the  state  for  this  work  shall  be  expended  in  paying  for 

services  or  expenses  of  teachers  or  lecturers. 


ex 
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§  15    State   library,  how   constituted.     All   books,  pamphlets,  j^^jljjj^ 
manuscripts,  records,  archives  and  maps,  and  all  other  property  appro-  pJJPJ^^ 
priate  to  a  general  library,  if  owned  by  the  state  and  not  placed  in  other  fj^^^. 
custody  by  law,  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  regents  and  constitute  the  state  ^epuons. 
library. 

§  16    Manuscripts    and    records    *  on    file.'      Manuscript    or  ^^^ 
printed   papers  of  the  legislature,  usually  termed  *  on  file,'  and  which  "y^^*" 
shall  have  been  on  file  more  than  five  years  in  custody  of  the  senate  and  e^^^  of 
assembly  clerks,  and  all  public  records  of  the  state  not  placed  in  other  bnuy. 
custody  by  a  specific  law  shall  be  part  of  the  state  library  and  shall  be 
kept  in  rooms  assigned  and  suitably  arranged  for  that  purpose  by  the 
trustees  of  the  capitol.     The  regents  shall  cause  such  papers  and  records  J^^i®"**^* 
to  be  so  classified   and  arranged   that  they   can  be  easily  found.     No  »^»"*^io- 
paper  or  record  shall  be  removed  from  such  files  except  on  a  resolution  S5)ved*" 
of  the  senate  and  assembly  withdrawing  them  for  a  temporary  purpose,  Senate^Mid 
and  in  case  of  such  removal  a  description  of  the  paper  or  record  and  the  Jl^Stion. 
name  of  the  person  removing  the  same  shall  be  entered  in  a  book  provided 
for  that  purpose,  with  the  date  of  its  delivery  and  return. 

§  1 7     Use.     The  state  library  shall  be  kept  open  not  less  than  eight  5e*™J  *® 
hours  every   week  day  in  the  year,  and   members   of  the  legislature,  g Vours 
Judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  and  heads  ^^^' 
of  state  departments  may  borrow  from  the  library  books  for  use  in  q^,^" 
Albany,  but  shall  be  subject  to  such  restrictions  and  penalties  as  may  be  ^"^^• 
prescribed  by  the  regents  for  the  safety  or  greater  usefulness  of  the  library. 
Others  shall  be  entitled  to  use  or  borrow  books  ft-om  the  library  only  bo^ro'^ers. 
on  such  conditions  as  the  regents  shall  prescribe. 

Laws  of  1891,  cb.  377,  $  1»  makes  the  first  appropriation  fur  the  state  medical 
library  and  $  2  embodies  tlie  conditions  of  the  gift  ^jy  the  Albany  medical  college 
of  its  library,  as  follows: 

^  2  The  said  medical  library  shall  be  a  part  of  the  New  York  state  library 
under  the  same  government  and  regulations  and  shall  be  open  for  consultation 
to  every  citizen  of  the  state  at  all  hours  when  the  state  law  library  is  open  and 
■ball  be  available  for  borrowing  books  to  every  accredited  physician  residing  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  who  shall  conform  to  the  rules  made  by  the  regents  for 
insuring  proper  protection  and  the  largest  nsefnlness  to  the  people  of  the  said 
medical  library. 

§  i8     Book  appropriation.     The  treasurer  shall  pay  annually  to  Sis.ooo  an- 
the  regents,  on  warrant  of  the  comptroller,   $15,000  for  books,  serials  books, 
and  binding  for  the  state  library. 

§  19  Duplicate  department.     The  regents  shall  have  charge  of 
the  preparation,  publication  and  distribution,  whether  by  sale,  exchange 
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cerSSn  *^'  ^^  S^^»  ^^  *^^  colonial  history,  natural  history,  and  all  other  state  publi- 
uSJSifns!^   cations  not  otherwise  assigned  by  law.     To   guard   against   waste   or 

destruction  of  state  publications,  and  to  provide  for  completion  of  sets  to 
d"^'t?n**  ^®  permanently  preserved  in  American  and  foreign  libraries,  the  regents 
J^  "'  shall  maintain  a  duplicate  department  to  which  each  state  department, 
extra^^  bureau,  board  or  commission  shall  send  not  less  than  five  copies  of  each 
aifstote'  ^^  ^^s  publications  when  issued,  and  after  completing  its  distribution, 
Som!'*'      ^^y  remaining  copies  which  it  no  longer  requires.     The  above,  with  any 

other  publications  not  needed  in  the  state  library,  shall  be  the  duplicate 
Sewl&^^for  department,  and  rules  for  sale,  exchange  or  distribution  from  it  shall 
library.  ^^^  fixed  by  the  regents,  who  shall  use  all  receipts  from  such  exchanges 
printer  to  OX  sales  for  expenses  and  for  increasing  the  state  library.  The  state 
libraries  as  printer  shall  furnish  to  this  duplicate  department  immediately  after  its 
many  cop-  pj-jj-j^jj^g^  ^^g  many  copies  of  each  publication  printed  at  state  expense  as 
lieaHoiisaB  the  regents  shall  certify  to  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  supply  one 

regents 

certify  to    copy  to  each  library,  which   shall  conform  to  the  rules  established  by 

be  neces- 
sary, the  regents  as  to  preservation  and  making  available  for  public  reference, 

and  shall  be  registered  by  the  regents  as  properly  entitled  to  such  publi- 
SSmber  of  nation.  In  case  the  officer  to  whom  the  edition  of  any  publication  is  to 
o^iesmay  ^^  delivered  shall  notify  the  state  printers  in  writing,  and  before  printing, 
onordwof  that  the  edition  provided  will  be  insufficient  for  his  use  if  the  library 
cenied.°°    Copies  are  deducted,  there  shall  be  printed  as  many  extra  copies  as  he 

shall  require  not  exceeding  the  number  delivered  for  library  use.     [As 

amended  by  laws  of  1895,  ch,  859,  §  ij 

Legislative  laWf  1892,  ^  46-47  provides  230  copies  of  jouruals  and  documents  for  in- 
corporated colleges  and  universities  in  New  York  and  for  literary  and  scientific 
exchanges  made  by  tbe  regents,  and  two  copies  of  jouruals,  documeutA  and  bills 
for  state  library. 

See  also  by-law  16,  p.  485. 

pawre  and     ^  ^°  TransfcTS  froiii  State  officers.    The  librarian  of  any  library 

cies'may'    ^^"^^  ^Y  ^^^  State,  or  the  officer  in  charge  of  any  state  department, 

fer^Uo     bureau,  board,  commission  or  other  office  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 

braiy.*"       regents,  transfer  to  the  permanent  custody  of  the  state  library  or  museum 

any  books,  papers,  maps,  manuscripts,  specimens  or  other  articles  which, 

because  of  being  duplicates  or  for  other  reasons,  will  in  his  judgment  be 

more  useful  to  the  state  in  the  state  library  or  museum  than  if  retained  in 

his  keeping. 

brei^re-  §  ^^  Other  libraries  owned  by  the  state.  The  report  of  the  state 
Stade'*8um-  ^^brary  to  the  legislature  shall  include  a  statement  of  the  total  number  of 


^^^r^  f    vo^^^^s  or  pamphlets,  the  number  added  during  the  year,  with  a  summary 
otter  11-      of  operations  and  conditions,  and  any  needed  recommendation  for  safety 
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or  usefulness  for  each  of  the  other  libraries  owned  by  the  state,  the  cus- 
todian of  which  shall  furnish  such  information  or  facilities  for  inspection 
as  the  regents  may  require  for  making  this  report.     Each  of  these  libraries 
shall  be  under  the  sole  control  now  provided  by  law,  but  for  the  annual 
report  of  the  total  number  of  books  owned  by  or  bought  each  year  by  bmri^  to 
the  state,  it  shall  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  state  library  and  shall  privtieges 
be  entitled  to  any  facilities  for  exchange  of  duplicates,  jnter-library  loans  branchea. 
or  other  privileges  properly  accorded  to  a  branch. 

For  report  of  state  library,  see  $  25,  p.  410. 

§22  State  museum,    how  constituted.    All  scientific  specimens  ^^^IJ^es^^^ 
and  collections,  works  of  art,  objects  of  historic  interest  and  similar  pr«ip-  tJJc^offl!^" 
erty  appropriate  to  a  general  museum,  if  owned  by  the  state  and  not  °®"- 
placed  in  other  custody  by  a  specific   law,  shall   constitute  the   state  in^judea 

'^  /       y  r  »  state  prop- 

museum,  and  one  of  its  officers  shall  annually  inspect  all  such  property  p^^^aie 
not  kept  in  the  state  museum  rooms,  and  the  annual  report  of  the  museum  mi^*im?^ 
to  the  legislature  shall  include  summaries  of  such  property,  with  its  loca- 
tion, and  any  needed  recommendations  as  to  its  safety  or  usefulness.  Excep- 
Unless  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  state  museum  shall  include  the 
work  of  the  state  geologist  and  paleontologist,  the  state  botanist  and  the  faJ^™*^^*"' 
state  entomologist,  who,  with  their  assistants,  shall  be  included  in  the  p"*"^- 
scientific  staff  of  the  state  museum.     [As  amended  by  laws  of  1896,  ch,  493, 
§  I ;  §  2  /x  not  generaly  but  refers  solely  to  present  state  geologist] 

For  general  control  of  maseum,  see  9  10  and  nott?,  p.  405-6.  Location  of 
museum,  scientific  staff,  etc.  L.  1883,  ch.  355;  L.  1845,  ch.  179,  ^2,  reads: 

$2  The  executive  committee  of  the  New  York  state  agricaltaral  society  may 
have  the  free  use  of  said  cabinets  of  natural  history,  and  all  the  specimens 
therein  deposited,  at  an}'  and  all  times,  for  such  purpose  as  such  commitlee  Hh;ill 
desire,  su'oject  to  the  direction  and  regulations  of  the  regents  of  the  Uuiversity  : 
provided,  that  such  committee  shall  not  remove  said  cabinets,  01*  any  of  the 
specimens  therein  deposited,  from  the  rooms  in  which  they  shall  be  deposited  by 
the  regents  of  the  University. 

See  also  by-laws  19-20,  p.  485-86,  uiusenin  exchanges  and  duplicate  specimens. 

§  23  Collections  made  by  the  staff.     Any  scientific  collection  collections 
made  by  a  member  of  the  museum  staff,  during  his  term  of  office  shall,  ciai  term 

...  beloriBr  to 

unless  Otherwise  authorized  by  resolution  of  the  regents,  belong  to  the  maseum. 
state  and  form  part  of  the  state  museum. 

§  24    Institutions  in    the  University.    The  institutions  of  the  university 

Includes 

University  shall  include  all   institutions  of  higher   education  which   are  all  incor- 

porated 

now  or  may  hereafter  be  incorporated  in  this  state,  and  such  other  libra-  in-^titu- 
ries,  museums  or  other  institutions  for  higher  education  as  may,  in  con-  hisrher 

'  o  •  ^ '  education. 

formity  with  the  ordinances  of  the  regents,  after  official   inspection,  be 
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Begents^  admitted  to  or  incorporated  by  the  University.  The  regents  may  ex- 
memiwr*™  ^lude  from  such  membership  any  institution  failing  to  comply  with  law 
8iiip.  or  with  any  ordinance  or  rule  of  the  University. 

See  also  Consolidated  school  law,  1894,  tit.  8,  $  26,  p.  425,  on  academic  depart- 
meutB  of  union  schools;  tit.  13,  $  7,  on  libraries,  p.  435;  and  ordinances  1-3,  p. 
465-66,  on  incorporation  and  admission ;  8-9,  p.  467-68,  on  limited  charters  and 
stock  or  business  corporations;  13-14,  p.  468-69,  on  academies  and  grading;;  22, 
p.  471,  on  delinquent  and  dormant  institutions;  23,  p.  471,  on  special  require- 
ments in  £nglish. 

institu.  §  25    Visitation  and  reports.    The  regents  or  their  committees 

inspected  or  officers  shall  visit,  examine  into  and  inspect  the  condition  and  ope- 
^rt  smT  rations  of  every  institution  and  department  in  the  University,  and  re- 
unde/  quire  of  each  an  annual  report  verified  by  oath  of  its  presiding  officer, 
°**  ■  and  giving    information  concerning  trustees,  faculty,   students,  instruc- 

tion, equipment,  methods,  and  operations,  with  such  other  information 
and  in  such,  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  regents  who  shall  annually 
report  to  the  legislature  the  condition  of  the  University  and  of  each  of 
its  institutions  and  departments,  with  any  further  information  or  recom- 
mendations which  they  shall  deem  it  desirable  to  submit ;  and  such 
parts  of  their  report  as  they  shall  deem  necessary  for  use  in  advance  of 
the  annual  volume,  may  be  printed  by  the  state  printer  as  bulletins. 
Suspension  For  refusal  or  continued  neglect   on   the   part   of  any  institution   in  the 

of  charter  , 

or  rights     University  to  make  the  report  required  by  this  section,  or  for  violation 

for  nefi^lect 

to  report,    of  any  law,  the  regents   may  suspend  the   charter  or  any  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  such  institution. 

Academic  departments  of  union  free  schools,  are  subject  to  the  visitation  and 
control  of  regents  as  to  their  eilucationa  i  work.  Consolidated  school  law,  1894,  tit.  8, 
$  2f>-27,  p.  425-26.  This  section  supersefles  provision  as  to  visication  in  L.  1882» 
ch.  367,  $  27. 

See  also  $  41,  p.  417,  and  ordinances  19-22,  p.  470-71,  on  reports;  by-law  25,  p. 
486,  requiring  annual  inspection.  ^ 

Academic      §  26  Apportionment  of  state  money.    The  treasurer  shall  pay 

$i06,oooap-  annually,  on  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  $12,000  from  the  income  of  the 

annuafiy.    Hterature  fund,  $34,000  from  the  income  of  the  United  States  deposit 

fund,  and  $60,000  from  the  general  fund,  according  to  an  apportionment 

to  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  academies  of  the  University  by  the 

regents  in  accordance  with  their  rules,  and  authenticated  by  their  seal, 

Restric-      provided  that  the  said  $60,000  from  the  general  fund  shall  be  used  only 

tion.  ^Qj.  academic  departments  of  union  schools,  and  that  no  academy  shall 

Conditions  ^hare  in  such  apportionment  unless  the  regents   shall  be  satisfied  by 

Sf  apSi^^  personal  inspection  by  one  of  their  officers,  the  necessary  expenses  of 

uonment.    ^hich  inspection  may  be  paid  out  of  said  money,  that  it  has  suitable 

provision  for  buildings/ furniture,  apparatus,  library  and  collections,  and 

has  complied  with   all  their  requirements;  and  provided  that  books. 
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apparatus,  scientific  collections  or  other  educational  equipment  furnished  ^JJft^t  to 
by  the  state  or  bought  with  money  apportioned  from  state  funds  shall  return. 
be  subject  to  return  to  the  regents  whenever  the  charter  of  the  school 
shall  be  revoked  or  it  shall  discontinue  its  educational  operations. 

Capital  of  literature  and  United  States  deposit  fnnds  must  be  ke[»t  inviolate; 
revenue  of  tbo  literature  fund  must  be  applied  to  support  of  academies ;  no  state 
funds  to  be  paid  to  any  institution  of  loHming,  *  wbolly  or  in  part  under  the 
control  or  direction  of  any  religious  denomination,  or  in  wbich  any  denominational 
tenet  or  doctrine  is  taught,'  Conatitution,  an.  9,  $  3-4,  p.  401 ;  L.  1873,  eh.  642,  ^  7. 
Literature  fund,  aud  how  invested,  R.  S.  pt  1,  cb.  9,  tit.  3,  $  1-2.  L.  1895,  ch.  341, 
provides  for  an  additional  $100  to  each  school  of  academic  grade,  and  for  in- 
creasing the  fund  each  year  to  keep  pace  with  growth  in  number  of  schools  and 
students.  This  now  requires  over  $250,000  annually.  Establishment  aud  regu- 
lation of  academic  departments  of  union  school:*,  Consolidated  school  laWj  1894, 
ch.  556,  tit.  8,  $  15,  sub$  10;  tit.  8,  $  26-27,  35,  p.  425-27.  Other  details  as  to  such 
expenditures,  laws  of  1873,  ch.  642. 

See  alMO  laws  of  1895,  ch.  341,  $  2,  p.  427 ;  and  ordinances  30-41,  p.  472-75,  regu- 
lating {grants  of  money  by  regents. 

§  2^  Charters.     The  regents  may,  by  an  instrument  under  their  seal  ^^^^jn". 
and  recorded  in  their  office,  incorporate  any  university,  college,  academy,  aSy^eSu^- 
library,  museum,  or  other  institution  or  association  for  the  promotion  of  JJ°'j'*^^*' 
science,  literature,  art,  history  or  other  department  of  knowledge,  under  J^J^*** 
such  name,  with  such  number  of  trustees  or  other  managers,  and  with 
such  powers,  privileges  and  duties,  and  subject  to  such   limitations  and 
restrictions  in  all  respects  as  the  regents  may   prescribe  in  conformity  to 
law.     \^As  amended  by  laws  of  1895,  ch,  859,  §  2] 

See  al80  Consiiiution,  art.  8,  $  1,  p.  421 ;  Menibership  corporations  law,  181)5,  ch. 
559,  $  30,  p.  421,  which  repeals  all  powers  to  incorporate  scientific,  literary  and 
similar  institutions  or  associations  except  by  the  regents  under  this  section ;  and 
ordinances  1-2,  p.  465,  on  charters;  8,  p.  467;  10,  p.  468;  24,  p.  471,  witbhold- 
inj?  charters  after  vote ;  55,  p.  478,  limitation  on  jtrrantinfj  degrees. 

Au  academy  incorporated  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  autborized  to  edu- 
cate males  ^nd  females,  may  establish  separate  departments  for  each,  and,  under 
laws  of  1840,  ch.  318,  and  laws  of  1841,  ch.  261,  take  and  hold  real  estate  in  trust 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  either  department.     (Adams  v.  Perry,  N.  Y.  43:  487) 

§  28  Provisional  charters.     On  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  regents  Umita- 

.  -^  0  Uons  of 

that  the  conditions  for  an  absolute  charter  will  be  met  within  a  pre-  proviaionai 

.  '^        charters. 

scnbed  time,  they  may  grant  a  provisional  charter  which  shall  be  re- 
placed by  an  absolute  charter  when  the  conditions  have  been  fully  met ; 
otherwise,  after  the  specified  time,  on  notice  from  the  regents  to  this 
cflfcct,  the  provisional  charter  shall  terminate  and  become  void  and  shall  No  power 

'  *^  to  confer 

be  surrendered  to  the  regents.     No  such  provisional  charter  shall  give  degrees. 
power  to  confer  degrees. 

Ordinance  32,  p.  473,  forbids  grants  from  academic  fund. 
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unantaiwB      §  ^9  Change  of  name  or  charter.    The  regents  may,  at  any  time, 
tnwtees*^'  for  sufficient  cause,  by  an  instrument  under  their  seal  and  recorded  in 
tice*o?pro-  ^^^^^  office,  change  the  name,  or  alter,  suspend  or  revoke  the  charter  or 
changes      incorporation   of  any  institution   which  they  might  incorporate  under 
Sven         §  ^7'  ^^  subject  to  their  visitation  or  chartered  or  incorporated  by  the 
regents  or  under  a  general  law  ;   provided,  that  unless  on  unanimous  re- 
quest of  the  trustees  of  the  institution,  no  name  shall  be  changed  and  no 
charter  shall  be  altered,  nor  shall  any  rights  or  privileges  thereunder  be 
suspended  or  repealed  by  the  regents,  till  they  have  mailed  to  the  usual 
address  of  every  trustee  of  the  institution  concerned  at  least  30  days' 
notice  of  a  hearing  when  any  objections  to  the  proposed  change  will  be 
considered,  and  till  ordered  by  vote  at  a  meeting  of  the  regents  for  which 
the  notices  have  specified  that  action  is  to  be  taken  on  the  proposed 
change.     [As  amended  by  laws  of  1895,  ch.  859,  §  3] 

For  chanj;ft  of  Dame  by  court,  see  Code  of  cirtZ  procedure^  $  2411-18. 

mlf^dte  ^  ^^  Dissolution  and  rechartering.  Under  like  restrictions  the 
solve  ©du-  regents  may  dissolve  any  such  educational  corporation,  whether  with  or 
corpora-     wjthout  a  capital  stock,  and  whether  incorporated  by  the  regents  or 

tions. 

under  a  general  or  by  a  special  law,  and  make  such  disposition  of  the 
property  of  such  corporation  remaining  after  payment  of  its  debts  and 
liabilities  as  the  regents  shall  deem  just  and  equitable  and  best  promot- 
May  issue    ing  pubUc  interests.     The  regents  may  also,  after  a  similar  hearing,  issue 
ter.  to   any  such   educational  corporation  a  new  charter  which  shall  take 

the  place  in  all   respects  of  that  under  which  it   has  been   operating. 

Procedure  for  dissolution  of  incorporated  academies  having  capital  stock,  L. 
1889,  ch.  25,  p.  423-25.  Certain  educational  corporations  excepted  from  code  pro- 
visions for  dissolution,  Code  of  civil  procedure,  ^  1804,  2431. 

Charter  to     §  31    Suspcnsion  of  Operations.     If  any  institution  in  the   Uni- 

be  surren-  •.       1     n    i-  •  •  1  •         1  •  i     ' 

dered  sub-  versity  Shall  discontmue  its  educational   Oj^erations  without   cause  satis- 
toration.     factory  to  the  regents,  it   shall  surrender   its   charter   to   them,  subject, 
however,  to  restoration  whenever  arrangements  satisfactory  to  the  re- 
gents are  made  for  resuming  its  work. 

See  also  ordinances  11,  p.  468,  on  suspension  because  of  leasing  witliout  written 
approval  of  regents;  19,  p,  470,  on  reports;  22,  p.  471,  on  delinquents. 

S50o,o()()  for  §  32  Conditions  of  incorporation.  No  institution  shall  be  given 
conferring  power  to  Confer  degrees  in  this  state  unless  it  shall  have  resources  of  at 
least  $500,000 ;  and  no  institution  for  higher  education  shall  be  incor- 
porated without  suitable  provision,  approved  by  the  regents,  for  build- 
Limit  on  ii^gs,  furniture,  educational  equipment  and  proper  maintenance.  No 
andde"  institution  shall  institute  or  have  any  faculty  or  department  of  higher 
grees.         education   in  any  place  or  be   given   power  to   confer   any   degree  not 
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specifically  authorized  by  its  charter ;  and  no  institution  of  higher  edu-  no  incor- 
cation   shall  be   incorporated   under   the   provisions  of  any  general   act  Scension*' 
authorizing  the  formation  of  a  corporation  without  grant  of  a  special  tionaipow- 
charter  on    individual   application,   and  no  corporation,    shall,    under  general 
authority  of  any  general  act,  extend  its  business  to  include  establishing 
or  carrying  on  any  such  institution. 

See  also  ordinances  2,  p.  465,  on  incorporation;  55,  p.  478,  limiting  degree-con- 
ferring powers. 

§  33  Prohibitions.     No  individual,  association  or  corporation  not  conferring 

deirrees 

holding  university  or  college  degree- conferring  powers  by  special  char- 
ter from  the  legislature  of  this  state  or  from  the  regents,  shall  confer 
any  degrees,  nor  after  January  i,  1893,  shall  transact  business  under,  or 
in  any  way  assume  the  name  university  or  college,  till  it   shall  have  re-  use  of 
ceived  from  the  regents,  under  their  seal,  written  permission  to  use  such  ^^^  ^. 
name,  and  no  such  permission  shall  be  granted  by  the  regents,  except  ^^" 
on  favorable  report  after  personal  inspection  of  the  institution  by  an  offi- 
cer of  the  University.     No  person  shall  buy,  sell  or  fraudulently  or  ille-  Buying, 
gaily  make  or  alter,  give,  issue  or  obtain  any  diploma,  certificate  or  other  tampering 
instrument  purporting  to  confer  any  literary,  scientific,  professional  or  denuaia. 
other  degree,  or  to  constitute  any  license,  or  to  certify  to  the  comple- 
tion in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  course  of  study  in  any  university,  col- 
lege, academy  or  other  educational  institution.     No  diploma  or  degree  Diplomas 
shall  be  conferred  in  this  state  except  by  a  regularly  organized  institu-  grees. 
tion  of  learning  registered  by  the  regents  as  not  violating  any  require- 
ment of  law  or  of  the  University  ordinances,  nor  shall  any  person  with  Faiie 
intent  to  deceive,  falsely  represent  himself  to  have  received  any  such 
degree  or  credential,  nor  shall  any  person  append  to  his  name  any  letters 
in  the  same  form  registered  by  the  regents  as  entitled  to  the  protection 
accorded  to  university  degrees,  unless  he  shall  have  received  from  a  duly 
authorized  institution  the  degree  for  which  the  letters  are  registered. 
Coimterfeiting,  or  falsely  or  without  authority  making  or  altering  in  a  counter- 
material  respect  any  such  credential  issued  under  seal  shall  be  a  felony,  altering'^ 
and  personating  another  by  attempting  to  take  an  examination  in  his  a7eiony. 
name  or   procuring  any  person   thus  falsely  to   personate  another,  or  False  per- 
otherwise  attempting  to  secure  the  record  of  having  passed  such  exam-  miade-*^'** 
ination  in  violation  of  the  University  ordinances,  or  any  other  violation  '"*^*°**''- 
of  this  section  shall  be  a  misdemeanor;  and  any  person  who  aids  or 
abets  another,  or  advertises  or  offers  himself  to  violate  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalties.     [As  amended  by  laws 
of  1895,  ch,  859,  §  4] 

See  ulso  ordiuaiices  5-6,  p.  466-67,  defining  tbe  word  college;  21,  p.  471,  on  yio- 
latioDS  of  the  University  law;  52,  p.  477,  ail  credentials  subject  to  cancelation 
lor  cause ;  58,  p.  478,  for  list  of  degrees  protected  by  ihis  section. 
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§  34  Powers  of  trustees  of   institutions  in  the  University. 

The  trustees  of  every  corporation  created  for  educational  purposes  and 
subject  to  visitation  by  the  regents,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law 
or  by  its  charter,  may  : 

toSf^'  ^       ^  Number  and  quorum.     Fix  the  number  of  trustees  which  shall 

not   exceed    25,   nor  be  less   than   five.     If  any   institution  has  more 

Reducing    than  five  trustees,  the  body  that  elects,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  after  notice 

number.  '  '  '     ' 

of  the  proposed  action  in  the  call  for  a  meeting,  may  reduce  the  number 

to  not  less  than  five  by  abolishing  the  office  of  any  trustee  which   is 

Majority  a  vacant  and  filing  in  the  regents'  office  a  certified  copy  of  the  action.     A 

<|uorutx). 

majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  a  quorum. 
Not  less  2  Executive  committee.     Elect  an  executive  committee  of  not 

than  7. 

^  less  than  seven,   who,  in  intervals  between  meetings  of  the  trustees. 
Powers.      may  transact  such  business  of  the  corporation  as  the  trustees  may  au- 
thorize, except  to  grant  degrees  or  to  make  removals  from  office. 

SttST^^eciai     3  Meetings  and  seniority.     Meet  on  their  own  adjournment  or 

meetings,    when  required  by  their  by-laws,  and  as  often  as  they  shall  be  summoned 

by  their  chairman,  or  in  his  absence  by  the  senior  trustee,  on  written 

Seniority     request  of  three  trustees.     Seniority  shall  be  according  to  the  order  in 

as  elected 

which  the  trustees  are  named  in  the  charter  or  subsequently  elected. 
6  to  10  days  Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  every  meeting  shall  be  mailed  not  less 
meetings,    than  five  nor  more  than  10  days  before  the  meeting  to  the  usual  address 

of  every  trustee. 

Tnistegs         4  Vacancies  and  elections.    Fill  any  vacancy  occurring  in  the 

vacancies,   office  of  any  trustee  by  electing  another  for  the  unexpired  tenn.     The 

office  of  any  trustee  shall  become  vacant  on  his   death,  resignation, 

refusal  to  act,  removal  from  office,  expiration    of  his  term,  or  any  other 

Three  ab-    cause  specified  in  the  charter.     If  any  trustee  shall  fail  to  attend  three 

sences 

make  va-    consecutive  meetings  without  written  excuse  accepted  as  satisfactory  by 

cancy. 

the  trustees  not  later  than  the  third  consecutive  meeting  from  which  he 

has  been  absent,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  resigned,  and  the  vacancy 

K®g®"*«      shall  be  filled.    Any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  trustee  continuing  for  more 

certain  va-  than  one  year,  or  any  vacancy  reducing  the  number  of  trustees  to  less 

oancies . 

Women      than  two  thirds  of  the  full  number  may  be  filled  by  the  regents.     No 
e  igib  e.      person  shall  be  ineligible  as  a  trustee  by  reason  of  sex. 

Salaried  officers,  other  than  executive  or  financiai,  iueligible  as  tnisteee,  soe 
ordinance  16,  p.  470. 

Begents  5  Property  holding^.    Take  and  hold  by  gift,   grant,  devise  or 

thoriao  bequest  in  their  own  right  or  in  trust  for  any  purpose  comprised  in  the 

property  objects  of  the  corporation,  such  additional  real  and  personal  property 

charter  beyond  such   as  shall  be  authorized  by  their  charter  or  by  special  or 
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general  statute,  as   the  regents  shall  authorize  within  one  year  after  the 

delivery  of  the  instrument  or  probate  of  the  will,  giving,  granting,  devising 

or  bequeathing  such  property  and  such  authority  given  by  the  regents  shall 

make  any  such  gift,  grant,  devise  or  bequest  operative  and  valid  in  law. 

Enlargement  of  limitations  upon  amount  of  property  that  memberHhip  educa- 
tional eorporatious  may  bold,  General  corporation  law,  1892,  $  12,  p.  422 ;  laws  of 
1889,  ch.  191.  As  to  property  holding  generally,  see  General  corporation  law,  1892, 
§  10-14. 

6  Control  of  property.     Buy,  sell,  mortgage,  let  and  otherwise  use  Truatees 

have  6z- 

and  dispose  of  its  property  as  they  shall  deem  for  the  best  interests  of  the  elusive 

^  r     r      /  /  control  of 

institution ;  and  also  to  lend  or  deposit,  or  to  receive  as  a  gift,  or  on  loan  R"*P^'^y^ 
or  deposit,  literary,  scientific  or  other  articles,  collections,  or  property  ^^sit, 
pertaining  to  their  work ;  and  such  gifts,  loans  or  deposits  may  be  made 
to  or  with  the  University  or  any  of  its  institutions  by  any  person,  or  by 
legal  vote  of  any  board  of  trustees,  corporation,  association  or  school 
district,  and  any  such  transfer  of  property,  if  approved  by  the  regents.  Transfer 

property, 

shall  during  its  continuance,  transfer  responsibility  therefor  to  the  institu-  respond- 
tion  receiving  it,  which  shall  also  be  entitled  to  receive  any  money,  books  '•i^hts. 
or  other  property  from  the  state  or  other  sources  to  which  said  corpora- 
tion, association  or  district  would  have  been  entitled  but  for  such  transfer. 

Incorporated  college  may  maintain  water-works  system,  L.  1895,  ch.  63^, 
p.  432-33. 

7  Officers  and  eipployees.  Appoint  and  fix  the  salaries  of  such  J^Jf  tenn 
officers  and  employees  as  they  shall  deem  necessary,  who,  unless  em-**'®®*^- 
ployed  under  special  contract,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  the  pleasure  Trustees 

^  ,  ,  »     It  •  .  ,  not  to  be 

of  the  trustees  ;  but  no  trustee  shall  receive  compensation  as  such.  paid. 

See  also  ordinances  16-18,  p.  470. 

8  Removals  and  suspensions.     Remove  or  suspend  from  office  Miscon- 

ductf  Inca- 

by  vote  of  a  majonty  of  the  entire  board  any  trustee,  officer  or  employee  pacity  or 
engaged  under  special  contract,  on  examination  and  due  proof  of  the  ^^^7- 
truth  of  a  written  complaint  by  any  trustee,  of  misconduct,  incapacity  or 
neglect  of  duty  ;  provided  that  at  least  one  week's  previous  notice  of  the  Previous 
proposed  action  shall  have  been  given  to  the  accused  and  to  each  trustee. 

9  Degrees  and  credentials.  Grant  such  degrees  and  honors  as  oniy  de- 
are   specifically  authorized   by  their   charter,  and   in    testimonv  thereof  honors 

.  ,.  ,  .  ,  ,      '  specified  In 

give  suitable  certificates  and  diplomas  under  their  seal ;  and  every  cer-  charter, 
tificate  and  diploma  so  granted  shall  entitle  the  conferee  to  all  privileges  Privileges, 
and  imnlunities  which  by  usage  or  statute   are  allowed   for   similar  di- 
plomas of  corresponding  grade  granted  by  any  institution  of  learning. 

See  also  ordluances  54-58,  p.  477-78;  60-61,  p.  479;  63,  p.  480. 
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S^conflict        '^  Rules.     Make  all  by-laws,  ordinances  and  rules  necessary  and 
uSweSty'  P^op^^  ^or  the  purpose  of  the  institution  and  not  inconsistent  with  law 
rules.         or  any  ordinance  or  rule  of  the  University ;  but  no  ordinance  or  rule  by 
Reatric-      which  more  than  a  majority  vote  shall   be  required  for  any  specified  ac- 
tion by   the  trustees  shall  be  amended,  suspended   or  repealed  by  a 
smaller  vote  than  that  required  for  action  thereunder. 
Power  to  make  by-laws,  (xeneral  oorparation  Zair,  1892,  $  11,  29. 

idbitiry  de-     §  35    Public  and  free  libraries  and  museums.    All  provisions  of 

flned. 

sections  35  to  51  shall  apply  equally  to  libraries,  museums,  and  to  com- 
bined libraries  and  museums,  and  the  word  library  shall  be  construed  to 
include  reference  and  circulating  libraries  and  reading-rooms. 

See  also  General  municipal  law,  1892,  $  24,  as  amended  by  laws  of  189!!6,  cb.  576, 
p.  434. 

Howes-  §  36     Establishment.     By  majority  vote  at  any  election,  any  city. 

By  major-  ^^^^^S^>  town,  school  district,  or  other  body  authorized   to  levy  and  col- 
ity  vote.     \^qx  taxes,  or  by  vote  of  its  common  council,  or  by  action  of  a  board  of 
estimate  and  apportionment  or  other  proper  authority,  any  city,  or  by  vote 
of  its  trustees,  any  village,  may  establish  and  maintain  a  free  public  li- 
brary, with  or  without  branches,  either  by  itself  or  in  connection  with 
25taxpay-   any  Other  body  authorized* to  maintain  such  library.      Whenever  25  tax- 
quire  vote,  payers  shall  so  petition,  the  question  of  providing  library  facilities  shall 
be  voted  on  at  the  next  election  or  meeting  at  which  taxes  may  be  voted, 
provided  that  due  public  notice  shall  have  been  given  of  the  proposed 
action.     [As  amended  by  laws  of  1895,  ch,  859,  §  5 J 

Establisbmeut  of  free  public  library  by  town,  city  or  village,  (xtn^eral  mmii- 
dpal  laWf  $  24,  p.  434. 

Non-public  §  37  Subsidies.  By  similar  vote  money  may  be  granted  toward  the 
may  re^  support  of  libraries  not  owned  by  the  public  but  maintained  for  its  wel- 
a  vol.  for     fare  and  free  use ;  provided,  that  such  libraries  shall  be  subject  to  the  in- 

circulation  . 

certified  by  spection  of  the  regents  and  registered  by  them  as  maintaining  a  proper 
standard,  that  the  regents  shall  certify  what  number  of  the  books  circu- 
lated are  of  such  a  character  as  to  merit  a  grant  of  public  money,  and 
that  the  amount  granted  yearly  to  libraries  on  the  basis  of  circulation 
shall  not  exceed  10  cents  for  each  volume  of  the  circularion  thus  certified 
by  the  regents. 

Laws  of  1886,  ch.  666  and  laws  of  1887,  ch.  313,  anthorizin};  local  snbsidies  to 
libraries,  were  repealed  by  tbe  Membership  corporationa  law,  1895,  ch.  559.  Tbis 
section  now  contuius  tbe  ouly  provision  of  law  for  subsidies  to  libraries. 

See  also  ordinance  67,  p.  481. 

Tax  first         §  38  Taxes.     Taxes,  in  addition  to  those  otherwise  authoiized,  may 

annual  till  be  voted  by  any  authority  named  in  §  36  and  for  any  purpose  specified 

later  vote,  in  sections  ^6  and  37,  and  shall,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  such  vote, 

be  considered  as  annual  appropriations  therefor  till  changed  by  further 
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vote,  and  shall  be  levied  and  collected  yearly,  or  as  directed,  as  are  other 
general  taxes ;  and  all  money  received  from  taxes  or  other  sources  for  Library 

monny  to 

such  library  shall  be  kept  as  a  separate  library  fund  and  expended  only  be  kept 

sepftTftte. 

under  direction  of  the  library  trustees  on  properly  authenticated  vouchers. 

§  39  Trustees.     Such  libraries  shall  be  managed  by  trustees  who  Powers, 
shall  have  all  the  powers  of  trustees  of  other  educational  institutions  of 
the  University  as  defined  in  this  act ;  provided,  unless  otherwise  specified  S^s^SSesg 
in  the  charter,  that  the  number  of  trustees  shall  be  five;  that  they  shall  gpecSedln 
be  elected  by  the  legal  voters,  except  that  in  cities  they  shall  be  ap-  ®'^**'^'^* 
pointed  by  the  mayor  with   the  consent  of  the  common  council,  from  appSiniS  ^^ 
citizens  of  recognized  fitness  for  such  position ;  that  the  first  trustees  de-  '"*°  * 
termine  by  lot  whose  term  of  office  shall  expire  each  year  and  that  a  new  Term  of 
trustee  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  annually  to  serve  for  five  years.         years. 

§  40  Incorporation.    Within  one  month  after  taking  office,  the  first  ^^^j^'^ 
board  of  trustees  shall  apply  to  the  regents  for  a  charter  in  accordance  University, 
with  the  vote  establishing  the  library. 

See  also  ordinance  7,  p.  467,  for  property  minimum. 

§  41  Reports.     Every  library  or  museum  which  receives  state  aid  or  To  report 

*^  "^  '     .  .  to  regents. 

enjoys  any  exemption  from  taxation  or  other  privilege  not  usually  ac- 
corded to  business  corporations  shall  make  the  report  required  by  §  25  Exempt 
of  this  act,  and  such  report  shall  relieve  the  institution  from  making  any  reports. 
report  now  required  by  statute  or  charter  to  be  made  to  the  legislature, 
or  to  any  department,  court  or  other  authority  of  the  state.     These  Report8.to 

be  811111- 

reports  shall  be  summarized  and  transmitted  to  the  legislattu:e  by  the  marized. 
regents  with  the  annual  reports  of  the  state  library  and  state  museum. 

See  also  ordinance  19,  p.  470. 

§  42  Use.     Every  library  established  under  §  36  of  this  act  shall  be  Library 

rree  10  resi- 

forever  free  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  locahty  which  establishes  it,  subject  <*«"*•. 

always  to"rules  of  the  library  trustees,  who  shall  have  authority  to  exclude  Exclusion. 

any  person  who  wilfully  violates  such  rules;  and  the  trustees  may,  under 

such  conditions  as  they  think  expedient,  extend  the  privileges  of  the  Privileges 

'  i-         o  to  non- 

library  to  persons  living  outside  such  locality.     [As  amended  by  laws  ^waid^nts. 

1895,  ^^'  ^59*  §  6J 
§  43  Injuries   to   property.     Whoever  intentionally  injures,  defaces  intentional 

,  11-  J  .      1   .  .  injury  a 

or  destroys  any  property  belongmg  to  or  deposited  in  any  incorporated  state's 

prison  of- 

library,  reading-room,  museum,  or  other  educational  institution,  shall  be  "°»«- 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  a  stale  prison  for  not  more  than  three  years, 
or  in  a  county  jail  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 
To  like  effect,  PvmX  code,     647-48. 
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tentton***"       §  4-^  Detention.      Whoever  wilfully   detains  any  book,  newspaper, 
Ey  6*mo?/^  magazine,  pamphlet,  manuscript  or  other  property  belonging  to  any  pub- 
fesflneJ     ^^^  ^^  incorporated  library,  reading-room,  museum  or  other  educational 
institution,  for  30  days  after  notice  in  writing  to  return  the  same,  given 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time  which  by  the  rules  of  such  institution, 
such  article  or  other  property  may  be  kept,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  $25,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  jail  not 
exceeding  six  months,  and  the  said  notice  shall  bear  on  its  face  a  copy 
of  this  section. 
Transfer        §  4^  Transfer  of  libraries.    Any  corporation,  association,  school 
by  regents  district  Or  combination  of  districts  may,  by  legal  vote  duly  approved  by 
receive       ^^^  regents,  transfer  the  ownership  and  control  of  its  library,  with  all  its 
bookYand  appurtenances  to  any  public  library  in  the  University,  and  thereafter  said 
property,    public  library  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  money,  books  or  other 
property  from  the  state  or  other  sources,  to  which  said  corporation,  asso- 
ciation or  district  would  have  been  entitled  but  for  such  transfer,  and  the 
trustees  or  body  making  the  transfer  shall  thereafter  be  relieved  of  all  re- 
sponsibility pertaining  to  property  thus  transferred. 

See  also  ordiDance  68,  p.  481. 

S*ate*  ^  §  46  Local   neglect.     If  the   local   authorities  of  any  library  sup- 

fittedhy^'  ported  wholly  or  in  part  by  state  money,  fail  to  provide  for  the  safety 

neg  ect.      ^^^  public  usefulness  of  its  books,  the  regents  shall   in  writing  notify 

the  trustees  of  said  library  what  is  necessary  to  meet  the  state's  require- 

ments,  and  on  such  notice  all  its  rights  to  further  grants  of  money  or 

books  from  the  state  shall  be  suspended  until  the  regents  certify  that 

^y?j!      the  requirements  have  been   met;  and  if  said  trustees  shall  refuse  or 

mrwenez-  j^^gj^^^  ^^  comply  with  such  requirements  within  60  days  after  service 

of  such  notice,  the  regents  may  remove  them  from  office  and  thereafter 

all  books  and  other  library   property  wholly  or  in  part  paid  for  from 

state   money  shall  be  under  the  full  and  direct  control  of  the  regents 

Control  of  who,  as  shall  seem  best  for  public  interests,  may  appoint  new   trustees 

to  carry  on  the  library,  or  may  store  it  or  distribute  its  books  to  other 

libraries. 

Regents  §  aj  Loans  of  books  from  state.  Under  such  rules  as  the  re- 
may  lend  J  T^  # 

certain^  gents  may  prescribe,  they  may  lend  from  the  state  library,  duplicate 
libraries,     department,  or  from  books  specially  given  or  bought  for  this  purpose, 

selections  of  books  for  a  limited  time  to  any  public  library  in  this  state 
Traveling  Under  visitation  of  the  regents,  or  to  any  community  not  yet  having 
librarieB.     established  such  library,  but  which  has  conformed  to   the   conditions 

required  for  such  loans.  * 
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§  48  Advice  and  instruction  from  state  library  officers.     The  J""*^^^^ 

trustees  or  librarian  or  any  citizen  interested  in  any  public  library  in  J^SfinS-^ 
this  state  shall  be  entitled  to  ask  from  the  officers  of  the  state  library  any.  ^JlSli " 
needed    advice    or   instruction  as  to  a  library  building,   furniture  and 
equipment,  government  and  service,  rules  for  readers,  selecting,  buying, 
cataloguing,  shelving,  lending  books,  or  any  other  matter  pertaining  to 
the  establishment,  reorganization  or  administration  of  a  public  library,  ^l^^^ 
The  regents  may  provide  for  giving  such  advice  and  instruction  either  oomSS^^ 
personally  or  through  printed  matter  and  correspondence,  either  by  the  ^^'^' 
state  library  staff  or  by  a  library  commission  of  competent  experts   ap- j^'Jj}^  J^* 
pointed  by  the  regents  to  serve  without  salary.    The  regents  may,  on  dep"froeto 
request,  select  or  buy  books,  or  furnish'*  instead  of  money  apportioned,  SJ^ltateT 
or  may  make  exchanges  or  loans  through  the  duplicate  department  of 
the  state  library.     Such  assistance  shall  be  free  to  residents  of  this  state 
as  far  as  practicable,  but  the  regents  may,  in  their  discretion,  charge  a 
proper  fee  to  non-residents  or  for  assistance  of  a  personal  nature   or  for  ^®Si^' 
other  reason  not  properly  an  expense  to  the  state,  but  which  may  be  *'•**■• 
authorized  for  the  accommodation  of  users  of  the  library. 

§  49  Use  of  fees  and  fines.      The  regents  may  use  receipts  from  SfSJe^to^ 
fees,  fines,  gifts  from  private  sources,  or  sale  of  regents  bulletins  and  ^^^  book*, 
similar  printed  matter,  for  buying  books  or  for  any  other  proper  expenses 
of  carrying  on  their  work. 

By-law  16,  p.  485,  requires  report  to  legislature  of  all  receipts  and  payments. 

§  50  Apportionment   of   public  library  money.    Such  sum  as  state  aid 
shall  have  been  appropriated  by  the  legislature  as  public  library  money  brariei. 
shall   be  paid   annually  by  the   treasurer,  on   the  warrant  of  the  comp- 
troller, from  the  income  of  the  United   States  deposit  fund,  according 
to  an  apportionment   to  be  made  for  the  benefit   of  free  libraries  by   the  Conditions, 
regents  in  accordance  with  their  rules  and  authenticated   by  their  seal; 
provided  that  none  of  this  money  shall  be  spent  for  books  except  those  Books  to 

bo  &D— 

approved  or  selected  and   furnished  by   the  regents ;  that   no  locality  proved, 
shall  share  in  the  apportionment  unless  it  shall  raise  and  use  for  the  same  Equal 

amount 

purpose  not  less  than  an  equal  amount  from  taxation  or  other  local  '"^^  i<x»i 

sources. 

sources ;  that  for  any  part  of  the  apportionment  not  payable  directly  to 
the  library  trustees  the  regents  shall  file  with  the  comptroller  proper 
vouchers  showing  that  it  has  been  spent  in  accordance  with  law  exclu- 
sively for  books  for  free  libraries  or  for  proper  expenses  incurred  for  their  Return 
benefit ;  and  that  books  paid  for  by  the  state  shall  be  subject  to  return  to  ^ 
the  regents  whenever  the  library  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  conform  to  the 
ordinances  under  which  it  secured  them. 

See  also  ordinances  37-45,  p.  474-76,  for  rules  governing  these  grants. 

a  So  In  the  original. 
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'^ir^by  5  5 1  Abolition,     Any  library  established  by  public  vote  or  action  of 

vote  At  two  school  authorities,  or  under  §  36  of  this  act,  may  be  abolished  only  by  a 


majority 
vote  At  tv 

^SSSSoM^  majority  vote  at  a  regular  annual  election,  ratified  by  a  majority  vote  at 
the  next  annual  election.     If  any  such  library  is  abolished  its  property 
shall  be  used  first  to  return  to  the  regents,  for  the  benefit  of  other  public 
libraries  in  that  locality,  the  equivalent  of  such  sums  as  it  may  have  re- 
ceived from  the  state  or  from  other  sources  as  gifts  for  public  use.     After 
Disposi-      such  return  any  remaining  property  may  be  used  as  directed  in  the  vote 
property,    abolishing  the  library,  but  if  the  entire  library  property  does  not  exceed 
in  value  the  amount  of  such  gifts  it  may  be  transferred  to  the  regents  for 
public  use,  and  the  trustees  shall  thereupon  be  fi-eed  from  further  re- 
Reicents      sponsibility.     No  abolition  of  a  public  library  shall  be  lawful  till  the  re- 
neoe80Ary.  gents  grant  a  certificate  that  its  assets  have  been  properly  distributed  and 
its  abolition  completed  in  accordance  with  law.     [As  amended  by  laws 
e/"  189s,  ^>4.  859,  §  7] 
^^d^        §  52  Laws  repealed.      Of  the  laws  enumerated   in  the  schedule 

hereto  annexed  that  portion  specified  in  the  last  column  is  repealed. 
SfP*?ilLi**^'      §  S3     Saving  clause.     The  repeal  of  a  law  or  any  part  of  it  by  this 
nor*3reot  ^^^  ^^  not  affect  or  impair  any  act  done  or  right  accruing,  accrued  or 
bfit&^etc.  acquired,   or   liability,  penalty,  forfeitiu-e,  or   punishment   incurred  prior 
to  such  repeal,  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  law  so  repealed,  but  the   same 
may  be   asserted,  enforced,  prosecuted,  or  inflicted  as  fully   and   to   the 
same  extent  as  if  such  law  had  not  been  repealed;  and  all  actions    and 
proceedings,  civil  or  criminal,  commenced  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  laws 
so  repealed  and  pending  at  the  time  of  such  repeal,  may  be  prosecuted 
and  defended  to  final  effect  in  the  same  manner  as  they  might  under 
the  laws  then  existing,  unless  it  shall    be  otherwise  specially  provided 
by  law. 
Similar  aud  other  .saving  clauses,  Statutory  construction  law,  1892,  $  31-33. 
ConttouA-        §  ^4  Construction.      The  provisions  of  this  act,  so  far  as  they   are 
?nent^^*^**  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  laws  herein  repealed,  shall  be  con- 
strued as  a  continuation  of  such  laws,  modified  or  amended  according  to 
BeriTA].      the  language  employed  in  this  act,  and  not  as  new  enactments.     Repeals 
in  this  act  shall  not  revive  any  law  repealed  by  any  law  hereby  repealed, 
Refer-        but  shall  include  all  laws  amendatory  of  the  laws  herebv  repealed.     Re- 

ences.  .       ' 

ferences  m  laws   not  repealed   to  provisions  of  law  incorporated   in  this 

chapter  and  repealed  shall  be  construed  as  applying   to  the  provisions  so 
incorporated.     Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed   to  repeal  any  pro- 
vision of  the  criminal  or  penal  code. 
§  55  To  take  effect.     This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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Schedule  of  laws  repealed 


Chapte] 

r  Section 

Chapter   Section 

R«v. 

laws  of  1813 

59 

All. 

Rev.  stst. 

ptl. 

9, 

tit.  8 ;  6,  7,  8 

Eev. 

Stat,  pt 

1. 

5,  tit. 

>  Oy    Om 

Rev.  8 tat 

.  pt  1. 

15, 

lit.  1;  All. 

Y«ar  Chapter  Section 

Year  Chapter  Section 

Year  Chapter  Section 

1815 

207 

AIL 

1847 

212 

1,2. 

1859 

426 

1. 

1818 

276 

All. 

1848 

262 

2,3. 

1860 

518 

1,2. 

1832 

8 

3,4. 

1848 

372 

All. 

1865 

697 

AU. 

1834 

140 

2. 

1849 

175 

1,  2,  3,  4, 

5. 

1868 

179 

1,  2. 

1835 

34 

3. 

1849 

266 

All. 

1869 

774 

All. 

1835 

123 

2,3. 

1850 

360 

1,  2,  3. 

1870 

60 

1,2. 

1836 

142 

1. 

1851 

396 

All. 

1870 

51 

All. 

1838 

237 

8,9. 

1851 

536 

1,3. 

1870 

557 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

1839 

226 

All. 

1851 

544 

All. 

1871 

711 

1,  2,  3. 

1839 

315 

1,2. 

1852 

366 

1. 

1872 

746 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

1840 

245 

1.2. 

1853 

184 

All. 

1873 

642 

4. 

1840 

246 

All. 

1854 

80 

1. 

1875 

176 

All. 

1840 

381 

3. 

1855 

91 

1,2. 

1875 

372 

AIL 

1842 

142 

All. 

1855 

50 

All. 

1876 

132 

1,2. 

1842 

149 

1,  3,  4, 

.5, 

6. 

i855 

410 

1,2. 

1877 

163 

All. 

1843 

85 

1.4. 

1855 

471 

1,  2,  3. 

1879 

289 

AIL 

1844 

254 

1,3.  5. 

1856 

168 

1,  2,  3. 

1880 

514 

1. 

1844 

255 

1,{,  5, 

6, 

7. 

1856 

54 

AU. 

1881 

120 

All. 

1845 

179 

1,J. 

1857 

355 

1,  2,  3. 

1881 

679 

All. 

1845 

85 

1,5 

1857 

527 

All. 

1886 

493 

All. 

1846 

132 

1,  2,  3, 

p4, 

5. 

1858 

81 

1,2. 

1887 

652 

All. 

1847 

190 

1. 

1859 

395 

1,  2,  3. 

1889 

529 

All 

EDUCATIONAL  CORPORATIONS 

« 

Incorporation 

State  constitution,  art.  8 

§  I  Corporations  may  be  formed  under  general  laws;  but  shall  not  be 
created  by  special  act,  except  for  municipal  purposes,  and  in  cases  where, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  legislature,  the  objects  of  the  corporation  can  not 
be  attained  under  general  laws.  All  general  laws  and  special  acts  passed 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time  or  repealed. 

Membership  oorporations  laWj  1895,  ch.  559,  art.  2 

§  30  Purposes  for  which  corporations  may  be  formed  under 
this  article.  A  membership  corporation  may  be  created  under  this 
article  for  any  lawful  purpose,  except  a  purpose  for  which  a  corporation 
may  be  created  under  any  other  article  of  this  chapter,  or  any  other 
general  law  than  this  chapter. 

See  also  University  Zatc,  J  27,  p.  411.  The  report  of  the  Statutory  revision  com- 
mission to  the  legislature  called  special  attention  before  the  enactment  of  this 
law  to  the  fact  that  it  would  not  allow  incorporatiou,  except  by  the  regeuts,  of 
any  library,  uiusenm,  or  other  institutiou  or  association  for  the  promotion  of 
aciencei  literature,  art,  history,  or  other  dep<irtmcut  of  knowledge.  All  such 
corporations  must  hereafter  be  created  only  under  $  27  of  the  University  law  and 
by  act  of  the  regents. 


Incorpo- 
ration by 
special  act 
forbidden. 

Exceptions 


Permits 
creation 
only  of 
corpora- 
tions not 
otherwise 
provided 
for. 
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Powers 

General  corporation  law,  aa  amended  hy  laiC9  of  1892,  ek.  687 

Power  to  §  II  Grant  of  general  powers.  Every  corporation  as  such  has 
J^^d  power,  though  not  specified  in  the  law  under  which  it  is  incor- 
property.    porated... 

3  To  acquire  by  grant,  gift,  purchase,  devise  or  bequest,  to  hold  and 
to  dispose  of  such  property  as  the  purposes  of  the  corporation  shall  re- 
quire, subject  to  such  limitations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law  .  .  . 

of*dfrwrt*  §  29  Quorum  of  directors  and  powers  of  majority.  The  affairs 
o"-  of  every  corporation  shall  be  managed  by  its  board  of  directors  at  least 

two  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  this  state.  Unless  otherwise  provided 
quoru^  *  by  law  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  of  a  corporation  at  a  meeting 

duly  assembled  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quoium  for  the  irans- 
rum°i8*'act  action  of  business,  and  the  act  of  a  majority  of  the  directors  present  at  a 

meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  present  shall  be  the  act  of  the  board  of 
may^mafke  ^^^ectors.  Subject  to  the  by-laws,  if  any,  adopted  by  the  members  of  a 
by-iaws.      corporation,  1  he  directors  may  make  necessary  by-laws  of  the  corporation. 

Property  holding 

General  corporation  law,  $  12,  as  amended  by  laws  of  1894,  ch.  400. 

§  12  Enlargement  of  limitations  upon  the  amount  of  the  property 

of  non-stock  corporations.     If  any  general  or  special  law  heretofore 
propert'     pa*^se(\  or  any   certificate  of  incorporation,  shall  limit  the  amount  of 
of'income  pr^P^f^Y  ^  corporation  other  than  a  stock  corporation  may  take  or  hold, 
*^^**^-      such  corporation  may  take  and  hold  property  of  the  value  of  $3,000,000 
or  less,  or  the  yearly  income  derived  from  which  shall  be  $500,000  or 
less,  notwithstanding  any  such  limitations.     In  computing  the  value  of 
such  property,  no  increase  in  value  arising  otherwise  than  from  improve- 
ments made  thereon  shall  be  taken  into  account. 

Ri'goiits  ihuy  authorize  e<lucatioiial  cor|*oratioii8  to  hold  property  in  excess  of 
limit  fixed  by  law,   Vtiiversity  law,  ^  34,  sub$  5,  p.  414. 

fSSrt™!iiy  §  ^3  Acquisition  of  additional  real  property.  When  any  cor- 
corpora^  poraiion  shall  have  sold  or  conveyed  any  part  of  its  real  property,  the 
and  hoid"^  supreme  court  may,  notwithstanding  any  restriction  of  a  general  or 
property,  gp^^j^l  j^^^  authorize  it  10  purchase  and  hold  from  time  to  time  other 
Proviso,  real  property,  upon  satisfactory  proof  that  ihe  value  of  the  property  so 
purchased  does  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  property  so  sold  and  con- 
veyed within  the  three  years  next  preceding  the  application. 
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Dissolution  of  incorporated  academies 

Code  provisiona  for  diBSolution  of  corporations  do  not  apply  to  incorporated 
academies,  Code  of  civil  procedure,  $  1804. 

Laics  of  1889,  ch,  25 

§  I  The  trustees  of  any  academy  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  colfg^dlfr  ^ 
state  and  having  a  capital  stock,  may,  and  upon  the  written  application  ^^bel^aiJ^d 
of  any  person  or  persons  ownmg  or  lawfully  holding  one  third  of  the  said  {iSn*o?own- 
capital  stock,  must  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  said  Jpatocfc*^^ 
academy,  as  hereinafter  provided  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
or  not  such  incorporated  academy  shall  surrender  its  charter  and  be 
dissolved  and  its  property  distributed  among  the  stockholders  thereof. 

§  2  The  notice  for  such  general  meeting  must  state  the  object  thereof  not^**' 
and  must  be  subscribed  by  the  chairman  or  other  acting  presiding  officer 
and  the  secretary  or  acting  secretary  of  the  said  corporation  or  board  of 
trustees;  it  shall  be  published  once  a  week  for  three  successive  weeks  p^bH^hed 
prior  to  such  meeting  in  a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  published  in  the  ^^^^^ '°' 
place  where  the  academy  is  located ;  or  if  there  be  no  such  paper,  then  before 
in  a  daily  or  weekly  paper  published  within  the  county,  if  there  be  one,  "»^^^°«- 
or  if  not,  in  an  adjoining  county  to  that  in  which  such  academy  is  located. 

§  3  Whenever,  at  a  meeting  of  stockholders  called  as  hereinbefore  pro-  vote  requi- 
vided,  any  person  or  persons  holding  or  qualified  to  vote  upon  a  ma-  render  of 

churter  And 

jority  of  the  capital  stock  of  such  incorporated  academy  shall  vote  to  dissolution. 

surrender  the  charter  thereof  and  to  dissolve  the  corporation,  the  trustees 

of  such  academy,  or  a  majority  of  them,  must  make  and  sign  a  certificate 

of  such  action,  cause  the  same  to  be  properly  attested  by  the  officers  of  Attested 

the  corporation  and  file  the  same,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  published  ot  action 

notice  for  the  meeting  at  which  such  action  was  taken,  and  due  proof  of  fli^^  with 

•     .  7  r  regents. 

the  publication  thereof,  m  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  re- 
gents of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  Yorlc ;  and  thereupon,  if  the  Effect 
said  proceeding  shall  have  been   regularly  conducted   as  above   pre-  ^i^^^eof. 
scribed,  the  charter  of  said  corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  surrendered 
and  the  said  corporation  dissolved. 

§  4  Upon  the  dissolution  of  such  incorporated   academy,  as  herein  Trustees  of 

academies 

provided,  the  trustees  thereof  shall  forthwith,  become  and  be  trustees  of  so  dis- 

*^  ,  solved 

the  creditors  and  stockholders  of  the  corporation  dissolved.     They  shall  have  fuu 

power  to 

have  full  power  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  said  corporation;  to  collect  and  settle  af- 
pay  the  outstanding  debts;  to  sue  for  and  recover  debts  and  property  corpora- 
thereof  by  the  name  of  the  trustees  of  such  corporation ;  to  sell  and  dis- 
pose of  the  property  thereof,  at  public  or  private  sale,  and  to  divide 
among  the  stockholders  the  moneys  or  other  property  that  shall  remain 
after  the  payment  of  debts  and  necessary  expenses. 
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Notice  to 
creditors  to 
present 
claims 
must  be 
published 
weekly  for 
three 
months. 


Proviso. 


Surrender 
of  stock 
scrip  on 
distribu- 
tion of  as- 
sets to 
share- 
holders. 


Proof  as  to 
loss  of 
scrip. 


Notice  of 
distribu- 
tion to  ab- 
sent and 
unknown 
stock- 
holders. 


Deposit  of 
unclaimed 
stock  and 
list  of  own- 
ers with 
county 
treasurer. 


§  5  The  said  trustees  may,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  said  corpora- 
tion, insert  in  a  newspaper  published  in  the  place  where  the  said  academy 
is  located,  or  if  there  be  none  such  then  in  a  newspaper  published  within 
the  county,  if  there  be  one,  or,  if  not,  in  an  adjoining  county,  a  notice  once 
in  each  week  for  three  successive  months,  requiring  all  persons  having 
claims  against  the  said  corporation  dissolved  to  present  the  same,  with 
proof  thereof  to  the  said  trustees,  at  the  place  designated  in  such  notice, 
on  or  before  a  day  therein  named  which  shall  be  not  less  than  three 
months  from  thtf  first  publication  thereof.  In  case  any  action  shall  be 
brought  upon  any  such  claim  which  shall  not  have  been  presented  to  the 
said  trustees  within  three  months  from  the  first  publication  of  such  notice, 
the  said  trustees  shall  not  be  chargeable  for  any  assets,  moneys,  or  proceeds 
of  the  said  corporation  dissolved,  which  they  may  have  paid  in  satisfaction 
of  other  claims  against  the  said  corporation,  or  in  making  distribution  to 
the  stockholders  thereof,  before  the  commencement  of  such  action. 

§  6  Upon  the  distribution  by  the  said  trustees  of  assets  or  property,  or 
the  proceeds  thereof,  of  the  dissolved  corporation  among  its  stockholders 
the  said  trustees  may  require  the  certificates  of  ownership  of  capital  stock, 
if  such  have  been  issued,  standing  in  the  name  of  any  stockholder  claim- 
ing a  distributive  share,  or  under  whom  such  share  is  claimed,  to  be  surren- 
dered for  cancelation  by  such  stockholder  or  person  claiming  the  said 
share;  in  the  event  of  the  non -production  of  any  such  certificate,  the  said 
trustees  may  require  satisfactory  proof  of  the  loss  thereof,  or  of  any  other 
cause  for  such  non- production,  together  with  such  security  as  they  may 
prescribe,  before  payment  of  the  distributive  share  to  which  the  person  or 
persons  claiming  upon  such  share  of  stock  may  appear  to  be  entitled. 

§  7  In  case  the  said  trustees  upon  such  distribution  by  them  of  assets 
or  property,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  of  the  dissolved  corporation  among 
its  stockholders,  shall  be  unable  to  find  any  of  the  said  stockholders  or  the 
persons  lawfully  owning  or  entii;led  to  any  portion  of  the  said  capital 
stock,  they  shall  give  notice  in  the  manner  hereinabove  provided  for 
calling  the  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  of  such  distribution,  to 
the  persons  in  whose  name  such  stock  shall  stand  upon  the  books  of  the 
said  corporation,  requiring  them  to  appear  at  a  time  and  place  designated, 
to  receive  the  portion  of  such  assets  or  property  to  which  they  may  be 
entitled ;  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  such  persons  to  so  appear,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  said  trustees  to  pay  over  and  deliver  to  the  county 
treasurer  of  the  county  wherein  such  academy  was  located,  or  to  any 
trust  company  or  other  corporation  located  within  such  county  and 
authorized  to  receive  moneys  on  deposit  under  order  or  judgment  of  a 
court  of  record,  the  proportion  of  the  assets,  property  or  proceeds  afore- 
said which  such  non-appearing  steck  bears  to  the  whole  stock ;  the  said 
trustees   shall  also   deliver  therewith  a  list  of  the  persons   entitled  to 
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receive  the  same,  together  with  the  separate  amounts  to  which  they  shall 
be  severally  entitled. 

§  8  Upon  the  payment  and  discharge  of  the  debts  and  obligations  of  Liability  of 
the  corporation  dissolved,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  the  distribution  ceases  on 
of  its  assets,  property  and  proceeds  among  the  stockholders  thereof,  and  of  duties 
due  provision  made,  as  hereinabove  prescribed,  for  the  interests  of  non-  scribed, 
appearing  stockholders  and  such  as  can  not  be  found,  the  said  trustees 
shall  become  and  be  relieved  and  discharged  from  further  duty,  liability 
and  responsibility  by  reason  of  their  relation  to  the  said  corporation,  or 
towards  the  stockholders  thereof. 

§  9  Any   county  treasurer,     trust  company  or  other  corporation  to  KjwSti*'^^ 
whom  assets,  property  or  proceeds  shall  be  delivered  as  herein  provided,  ^  county 
shall  hold  the  same  in  trust  for  the  persons  designated  and  entitled  to  re-  *J^^^ 
ceive  it;  and  upon  receiving   satisfactory  proof  of  the  right  and  title  ^^^'i*'"*®*^ 
thereto,  or  upon  the  order  of  any  court  of  record  competent  to  adjudi- 
cate thereupon,  shall  pay  over  and  deliver  to  any  person  or  persons  en- 
titled to  receive  the  same  the  portion  of  such  proceeds,  property  or  as-^ 
sets  to  which  he  or  they  shall  be  entitled. 

Academic  departments  of  union  schools 

Consolidated  school  law,  1894,  eh,  556,  tit,  8 
§  15  The  said  board  of  education  of  every  union  free  school  district  Board  of 

education 

shall  severally  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty     .     .     .  may  estab- 

10  To  have,  in  all   respects,  the   superintendence,  management  and  demic 
control  of  said  union  free  schools,  and  to  establish  in  the  same  an  aca- 
demical department,  whenever  in  their  judgment  the  same  is  warranted 
by  the  demand  for  such  instruction     .     .     . 

§  26  Every  academic  department,  established  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  depaS!^'° 
under  the  visitation  of  the  regents  of  the  University,  and  shall  be  sub-  ^tSecfto 
ject,  in  its  course  of  education  and  matters  pertaining  thereto  (but  not  in  University. 
reference  to  the  buildings  in  which  the  same  is  conducted),  to  all  the 
regulations  made  in  regard  to  academies  by  the  said  regents.     In  such  Regents 
departments  the  qualitications  for  the  entrance  of  any  pupil  shall  be  as  demic cer- 

"^  tiflcate  re- 

high  as  those  established  by  the  said  regents  for  participation  in  the  quired  for 
literature  fund  of  any  academy  of  this  state  under  their  supervision. 
See  also  University  law,  $  24,  p.  409 ;  (  2,  sab  $  6,  p.  403. 

Merging  an  academy  in  a  union  school 
Consolidated  school  law,  1894,  oh,  556,  tit,  8 
§  27  Whenever  a  union  free  school  shall  be  established  under  the  pro-  ^cation 
visions  of  this  title,  and  there  shall  exist  within  its  district  an  academy,  the  thorlzedby 
board  of  education,  if  thereto  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  voters  of  the  I^o'^y^* 
district,  may  adopt  such  academy  as  the  academic  department  of  the  dis-  J? dep^t™" 
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trict,  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees  of  the  academy,  and  thereupon  the 

trustees,  by  resolution  to  be  attested  by  the  signatures  of  the  officers  of  the 

board  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county,  shall  declare  their 

fewe^*^     offices  vacant,  and  thereafter  the  said  academy  shall  be  the  academic  depart- 

buudtn*^     ment  of  such  union  free  school.     The  board  of  education  when  thereto 

and  site,     authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district  may  lease  said 

academy  and  site,  and  maintain  the  academic  department  of  such  union 

free  school  therein  and  thereon. 

See  alBo  ordinance  13,  p.  468. 

Dissolution  of  union  free  school  district 
Con$oUd(ited  school  law,  1894,  ch,  556,  tit,  8 
Special  §  32  In  any  union  free  school  district  established  under  the  laws  of 

meeting  on       ^^  ^  -^ 

o?dr*?r/^t"  ^^^^  State,  and  which  shall  have  been  established  for  the  period  of  one 
tion  o?"?*  year  or   more,  it  shall   be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education,  upon 
taxpayers,  the  application   of  15   resident   taxpayers  of  such   district,   to   call   a 
special  meeting  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  application  shall  be  made  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
provided,  for  the  dissolution  of  such  union  free  school  district,  and  for  its 
reorganization  as  a  common  school  district  or  districts, 
wrainatdfa^      §  33  Whenever,  at  any  such   meeting  called  and  held  as  aforesaid, 
d?strfct,  no  it   shall   be   determined    by  a  majority   vote  of  the  legal   voters  pres- 
?nj?%™i1iiK  cnt  and  voting,  to  be  ascertained  by  taking  and  recording  the  ayes 
v^tSin^      and   nocs,   not   to   dissolve   such   union   free  school   district,  no  other 
yeare.         meeting   for   a   similar   purpose   shall   be   held   in   said   district   within 
three  years  from  the  time  the  first  meeting  was  held,  and  whenever  at 
If  voted  to  any  such  meeting  called  and  held  as  aforesaid  it  shall  be  determined  by 

dissolve 

distnct,  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  legal  voters  present  and  voting,  to  be  ascertained 
education  by  taking  and  recording  the  ayes  and  noes,  to  dissolve  such  union  free 
tify  action  school  district,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  to  present 
comY.  to  the  school  commissioner  of  the  commissioner  district  in  which  said 
union  free  school  is  situated,  a  certified  copy  of  the  call,  notice  and  pro- 
Schnoi  ceedings.  If  such  school  commissioner  shall  approve  the  proceedings  of 
certify  his  Said  meeting,  he  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  board  of  education.     Such 

approval.  **  ' 

approval  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  day  preceding  the  first  Tuesday  ot 
effect  foi-    August  next  succeeding  :  but  after  that  date  such  district  shall  cease  to 
August.      be  a  union  free  school  district. 
Dissolved        §  34  If  any  union  free  school  district  dissolved  under  the  foregoing 

ur.ion  dis-  .   .  wo 

trict  may    provisions  shall  have  been  established  by  the  consolidation  of  two  or 

be  divided  ... 

into  orig.    more  districts,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  school  commissioner  to  order 

Inal  dis-  ,.  »  %        ^•    •  -%     t  >  i.-  j 

tricts.         that  Us  territory  be  divided  into  two  or  more  distncts,  to  correspond,  so 
far  as  practicable,  with  the  districts  theretofore  consolidated. 
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§  35  If  there  shall  be,  in  such  dissolved  union  free  school  district,  an  ^"^J^" 
academy  which  shall  have  been  adopted  as  the  academic  department  of  Uf]^J^|^ 
the  union  free  school,  under  the  provisions  of  title  9,  ch.  555  of  the  laws  JJ*^g^^** 
of  1864,  and  any  amendment  thereof,  or  under  this  act  [it J  shall,  upon  former 
the  application  of  a  majority  of  the  surviving  resident  former  trustees  or 
stockholders,  be  transferred  by  the  board  of  education  to  said  former 
trustees  or  stockholders. 

Academic  fund 

LawB  of  1895,  ch,  341  {'Horton  law') 

§  2  In  addition  to  the  amount  now  apportioned  to  academic  schools,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  1892,  ch.  378,  §  26,  there  shall  be  paid  each 
year  $100  to  each  school  of  academic  grade  certified  to  the  comptroller  ^^^  quota. 
by  the  regents  of  the  University  as  having  complied  with  all  laws  and 
ordinances  during  the  preceding  academic  year,  and  as  being  entitled  to 
share  in  the  academic  fund,  and  there  shall  be  added  each  year  to  the 
appropriation  required  by  law  to  be  made  for  the  academic  fund,  such  ^^ceive°* 
sum  as  the  comptroller  shall  report  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro-  fo'whJct?"*^ 
visions  of  this  act,  and  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  the  income  of  the  unVvereity 
literature  fund  so  that  each  school  may  receive  the  full  amount  to  which  <*''^°*°<=®^ 
it  is  entitled  by  the  University  ordinances,  notwithstanding  any  increase 
in  the  number  of  schools  or  pupils  to  which  such  apportionment  must  be 
made. 

Sec  also  University  law,  $  26,  p.  410;  and  ordinance  30,  p.  472. 

Devises  and  bequests 

Limitation  of  bequests 
Xatt7«o/ 1860,  ch.  360 

§  I   No  person  having  a  husband,  wife,  child  or  parent,  shall,  by  his  ,^«9"£J* 
or  her  last  will  and  testament,  devise  or  bequeath  to  any  benevolent,  ^aif  estate 

^  "^  'of  person 

charitable,  literary,  scientific,  religious  or  missionary  society,  association  J^{,°|jj 
or  corporation,  in  trust  or  otherwise,  more  than  one  half  part  of  his  or  ^l^^'^^'^ 
her  estate,  after  the  payment  of  his  or  her  debts  (and  such  devise  or 
bequest  shall  be  valid  to  the  extent  of  one  half,  and  no  more). 

§  2  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  Repeals, 
repealed. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  estate,  only  balf  of  which  can  be  devised  to 
charitable  or  educational  corporations,  under  the  act  of  1860,  the  widows'  dower 
and  the  debts  are  to  be  first  deducted: 
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A  testator  can  not  give  to  two  or  more  corporations  in  the  aggregate  more  than 
be  can  give  to  a  single  object;  viz,  one  half  of  his  estate.  (Chamberlain  v.  Cham- 
berlain, N.  Y.  43:  425) 

To  ascertain  whether  the  sams  bequeathed  to  charitable  corporations  exceed 
one  half  the  estate,  when  the  sams  so  bequeathed  are  first  given  for  life  to  other 
persons,  the  present  valne  in  money  of  the  estate  and  the  present  value  of  the 
portion  given  must  be  estimated  by  the  help  of  annuity  tables.  (HoUis  r.  Drew 
theological  seminary,  N.  Y.  95:  166)  Heirs  at  law  of  a  testator,  however  remote 
their  relationship  may  be,  are  entitled  to  raise  the  objection  that  a  devise  or 
bequest  is  invalid  under  the  act  of  1860.     (Rich  v.  Tiffany,  App.  div.  2 :  25) 

Law8  of  1848,  ch.  819 
SSStf'n-       5  ^  ^^y  corporation  formed  under  this  act,  shall  be  capable  of  taking, 
more  than  ^^^^^°g  or  receiving  any  property,  real  or  personal,  by  virtue  of  any 
$10,000.       devise  or  bequest  contained  in  any  last  will  and  testament  of  any  person 

whatsoever,  the  clear  annual  income  of  which  devise  or  bequest  shall  not 
tofamijy^  exceed  the  sum  of  $10,000;  provided,  no  person  leaving  a  wife  or  child 
of  testator;  q^  parent,  shall  devise  or  bequeath  to  such  institution  or  corporation  more 

than  one  fourth  of  his  or  her  estate,  after  the  payment  of  his  or  her  debts, 

and  such  devise  or  bequest  shall  be  valid  to  the  extent  of  such  one  fourth, 
as  to  date    and  no  such  devise  or  bequest  shall  be  valid,  in  any  will  which  shall  not 

have  been  made  and  executed  at  least  two  months  before  the  death  of 

the  testator. 

The  proviso  which  forbids  the  taking  of  a  devise  in  a  will  made  not  more  than 
two  months  before  death,  is  not  repealed  by  ch.  360  of  the  laws  of  1860. 
(Lefevre  v.  Lefevre,  N.  Y.  59:  449) 

The  limitation  contained  in  the  act  has  exclusive  reference  to  corporations 
formed  under  it.     (Bollis  v.  Drew  theological  seminary,  N.  Y.  95 :  166) 

Validity  of  bequests 

Laws  of  1893,  ch,  701 
pi^'te  not         I  I  No  gift,  grant,  bequest  or  devise  to  religious,  educational,  char- 
by  indefl-    itable,  or  benevolent  uses,  which  shall,  in  other  respects  be  valid  under 

nlteness  as  '  >  »  r- 

to  beneflci-  the  laws  of  this  state,  shall  or  be  deemed  invalid  by  reason  of  the  in- 
definiteness  or  uncertainty  of  the  persons  designated  as  the  beneficiaries 
thereunder  in  the  instrument  creating  the  same.  If  in  the  instrument 
creating  such  a  gift,  grant,  bequest  or  devise  there  is  a  trustee  named  to 

Title  vests  execute  the  same,  the  legal  title  to  the  lands  or  property  given,  granted, 

In  trustee,  , 

or  in  8u-     devised  or  bequeathed  for  such  purposes  shall  vest  m  such  trustee.     If 

preme 

court.         no  person  be  named  as  trustee  then  the  title  to  such  lands  or  property 

shall  vest  in  the  supreme  court. 
Supreme         §  2  The  supreme  court  shall  have  control  over  gifts,  grants,  bequests 
control       and  devises  in  all  cases  provided  for  by  section  one  of  this  act.     The 
provided     attomey-general  shall  represent  the  beneficiaries  in  all  such  cases  and  it 
Att>GenM  shall  be  his  duty  to  enforce  such  trusts  by  proper  proceedings  in  the  court. 

fldaries?*  Ch.  701  of  the  laws  of  1893  can  have  no  retroactive  force  and  does  not  apply  to 
a  case  where  the  property  had,  by  the  death  of  the  testator,  vested  before  the 
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fltatnte  went  into  effect.    (Butler  v.  Trnstees,   Hud  92:  96;  People  v.  Powers, 
N.Y.  147:  109;  SimmonB  v.  Burrell,  Misc.  8:  395) 

Laws  of  1841,  cA.  261 
§  I     Devises  and  bequests  of  real  and  personal  property  in  trust,  for  beJ^gff^ 
any  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  trusts  are  authorized  under  the  *  act  Jl^'^J^iJ  ^ 
authorizing  certain  trusts/  passed  May  14, 1840,  and  to  such  trustees  as  are  JjJ|^°''®^" 
herein  authorized,  shall  be  valid  in  like  manner  as  if  such  property  had  been 
granted  and  conveyed  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  act. 

The  acts  of  1840  and  1841  authorizing  charitable  and  edacational  corporations 
to  take  property  in  trust  witliont  any  expressed  limit,  are  not  to  be  construed  as 
extending  the  capacity  to  take,  [if]  by  their  charters  [they  are]  limited  to  a  fixed 
sum.    (Chamberlain  v.  Chamberlain  N.  Y.  43:  425) 

Authorizing  certain  trusts 
Laws  of  1840.  ck.  318 
§  I  Real  and  personal  property  may  be  granted  and  conveyed  to  any  J^^J^ot- 
incorporated  college  or  other  literary  incorporated  institution  in   this  fi^^^aUng^." 
state,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  either  of  the  following  purposes :  S^SSdn*- 

1  To  establish  and  maintain  an  observatory.  2!**^* 

2  To  found  and  maintain  professorships  and  scholarships.  Sid*^'^ 

3  To  provide  and  keep  in  repair  a  place  for  the  burial  of  the  dead ;  or  ^j^^ai 

4  For  any  other  specific  purposes  comprehended  in  the  general  ob-  p^**^®^  » 
jects  authorized  by  their  respective  charters.     The  said  trusts  may  be  used  for 

other  spe- 

creatcd,  subject  to  such  conditions  and  visitations  as  may  be  prescribed  ciflc  pur- 
by  the  grantor  or  donor,  and  agreed  to  by  said  trustees,  and  all  property  tnscope of 

chftrtcr 

which  shall  hereafter  be  granted  to  any  incorporated  college  or  other 
literary  incorporated  institution  in  trust  for  either  of  the  aforesaid  pur- 
poses, may  be  held  by  such  college  or  institution  upon  such  trusts,  and 
subject  to  such  conditions  and  visitations  as  may  be  prescribed  and 
agreed  to  as  aforesaid. 

§  2  Real  and  personal  estate  may  be  granted  and  conveyed  to  the  Property 
corporation  of  any  city  or  village  of  this  state,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  any  *^r*°^^yiJ{^ 
purpose  of  education,  or  the  diflfusion  of  knowledge,  or  for  the  relief  of  Jg^ng^***^" 
distress,  or  for  parks,  gardens,  or  other  ornamental  grounds,  or  grounds  t^uet  for 
for  the  purposes  of  military  parades  and  exercise,  or  health  and  recrea-  ®t<5- 
tion,  within  or  near  such  incorporated  city  or  village,  upon  such  condi- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  grantor  or  donor,  and  agreed  to  by 
such  corporation ;  and  all  real  estate  so  granted  or  conveyed  to  such 
corporation,  may  be  held  by  the  same,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may      « 
be  prescribed  and  agreed  to  as  aforesaid. 

§  3  Real  and  personal  estate  may  be  granted  to  commissioners  of  To  com- 
common  schools  of  any  town,  and  to  trustees  of  any  school  district,  in  for  use  of 

■^  ''  common 

trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools  of  such  town,  or  for  the  ben-  schools, 
efit  of  the  schools  of  such  district. 
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continue*  §  4  The  trusts  authorized  by  this  act  may  continue  for  such  time  as 
*uf  ^'^se  i  ^^^y  ^®  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  they  may  be 
*fc;™:       created. 

See  also  laws  of  1892,  cb.  516. 

Accumulation  of  income  from  trust  fund 
Laws  of  1846,  ch,  74 
trust  funds      §  I .  The  income  arising  from  any  real  or  personal  property  granted  or  con- 

lUCtT     &CCU' 

mulate  tiu  veyed,  devised  or  bequeathed  in  trust  to  any  incorporated  college,  or 
reprenta  Other  incorporated  literary  institution,  for  any  of  the  purposes  specified 
for  pur-  in  the  *Act  authorizing  certain  trusts,'  passed  May  14,  1840,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  support  of  any  teacher  in  a  grammar  school 
or  institute,  may  be  permitted  to  accumulate  till  the  same  shall  amount  to 
a  sum  sufficient  in  the  opinion  of  the  regents  of  the  University,  to  carry 
into  effect  either  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  designated  in  said  trust. 

Supplying  diminution  of  principal 
Laws  of  1855,  ch.  432 

§  I     If  any  of  the  principal  of  any  trust  fund  actually  received  by  any 

incorporated  college,  or  other  incorporated  literary  institution,  or  by  the 

corporation  of  any  city  or  village,  or  by  the  commissioners  of  common 

schools  of  any  town,  or  by  the  trustees  of  any  school  district,  under  any 

grant,  conveyance,  devise  or  bequest,  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which 

Diminution  ^'^sts  are  authorized  under  the  'Act  authorizing  certain  trusts,*  passed 

i^byaccu^-  ^^V  '4»  1840,  and  the  act  in  addition  to  the  act  authorizing  certain 

income^ as*'  trusts,  passed  May  26,  1841,  shall  subsequently  become  diminished  from 

convey?  *°  any  cause;  such  diminution  may  be  made  up  by  the  accumulation  of  the 

fund.**        interest  or  income  of  the  principal  of  such  trust  fund,  in  accordance  with 

the  direction  (if  any)  contained  in  the  grant,  conveyance,  devise  or  be- 

tionsincon-  quest  of  such  trust  fund;  and  if  no  directions  for  that  purpose  are  con- 

lation^ac-"  ^^^^^^  ^^  such  grant,  conveyance,  devise  or  bequest,  then  such  diminution 

d?8cretfni?  may  be  made  up  in  whole  or  in  part  by  such  accumulation,  in  the  discre- 

of  trustees,  ^j^j^  ^f  ^^iq  trustees  of  such  trust  fund ;  but  in  no  case  sliall  such  accumu- 

j^^^jj^^^  lationbe  allowed  to  increase  the  trust  fund,  beyond  the  true  amount  or 
bSy^d****  value  thereof,  actually  received  by  the  trustees,  to  be  estimated  after  the 
amount,      deduction  of  all  liens  and  incumbrances  on  such  trust  fund,  and  of  all 

expenses  incurred  or  paid  by  the  trustees  in  the  collection  or  obtaining 

the  possession  of  the  same. 
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Exemption  from  taxation 

Taxlawj  1SQ6,  ch,  908 

§  4  Exemption  from  taxation.    The  following  property  shalljbe  Real 

property  of 

exempt  from  taxation :  educ«- 

'^  tlonal  or 

7  The  real  property  of  a  corporation  or  association  organized  exclus-  organSS-'*' 
ively  for  the  moral  or  mental  improvement  of  men  or  women,  or  for  ?o/co%or. 
religious,  bible,  tract,  charitable,  benevolent,  missionary,  hospital,  infirm-  poses,  also 

DersoD&l 

ary,  educational,  scientific,  literary,  library,  patriotic,  historical  or  ceme-  property* 

exempt 

tcry  purposes,  or  for  the    enforcement  of  laws  relatmg  to  children  or  from 
animals,  or  for  two  or  more  of  such  purposes,  and  used  exclusively  for 
carrying  out  thereupon  one  or  more  of  such  purposes,  and  the  personal 
property  of  any  such  corporation  or  association  shall  be  exempt  from 
taxation.     But  no  such   corporation  or  association  shall  be  entitled  to  maStng 
any  such  exemption  if  any  officer,  member  or  employee  thereof  shall  SoMnot 
receive  or  may  be  lawfully  entitled  to  receive  any  pecuniary  profit  fi-om  ^®™p*' 
the  operations  thereof,  except   reasonable   compensation   for  services 
in  effecting  one  or  more  of  such  purposes,  or  as  .proper  beneficiaries 
of  its  strictly    charitable    purposes;    or  if  the    organization    thereof, 
for   any    of   such    avowed    purposes,    be    a    guise     or    pretense    for 
directly      or      indirectly      making      any      other      pecuniary  •    profit 
for    such     corporation    or    association,    or    for     any    of    its     mem- 
bers   or    employees,    or    if   it   be    not    in    good    faith    organized    or 
conducted    exclusively  for  one   or  more  of  such  purposes.     The  real  Ju^jv^ 
property  of  any  such  corporation  or  association  entitled   to   such   ex-  heW  nlr*^ 
cmption  held  by  it  exclusively  for  one  or  more  of  such  purposes,  and  JSpaWon^ 
from  which  no  rents,  profits  or  income  are  derived,  shall  be  so  exempt,  **®"P  * 
though  not  in  actual  use  therefor,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  suitable 
buildings  or  improvements  thereon,  if  the  construction  of  such  buildings 
or  improvements  is  in  progress,  or  is  in  good  faith  contemplated  by  such 
corporation  or  association.     The  real  property  of  any  such  corporation  ^t*^^^Jf" 
not  so  used  exclusively  for  carrying  out  thereupon  one  or  more  of  such  p^JJ^Js 
purposes,  but  leased  or  otherwise  used  for  other  purposes  shall  not  be  so  Smptf 
exempt ;  but  if  a  portion  only  of  any  lot  or  building  of  any  such  corpora-  That  part 

of  real 

tion  or  association  is  used  exclusively  for  carrying  out  thereupon  one  or  ^^^f^ 
more  of  such  purposes  of  any  such  corporation  or  association,  then  such  corporate 

sr     tr  J  f  1  purposes, 

lot  or  building  shall  be  so  exempt  only  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  r""Sa- 
portion  so  used,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  such  lot  or  building  to  the  ^^*- 
extent  of  the  value  of  such  remaining  portion  shall  be  subject  to  taxa- 
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empt. 


ofrSfSous  ^^^"'  Property  ^^1^  ^y  2"^  officer  of  a  religious  denomination  shall  be 
Uon°©x-°*  entitled  to  the  same  exemptions  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  ex- 
ceptions as  property  held  by  a  religious  corporation. 

Bnildings  erected  and  ased  for  priTate  incorporated  seminaries  of  learning,  are 
not  exempted  from  taxation.  (Chegaray  v.  Mayor,  etc.  of  N.  Y.,  N.  T.  13:  220 ; 
Chnrch  of  St  Monica  v.  Mayor,  etc.  of  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  119:  91,  94) 

The  property  in  qnestion  mnst  be  exclusively  used  as  a  semioary  of  learningin 
order  to  be  relieved  from  taxation.    (People  v.  Campbell,  N.  Y.  93 :  196) 

An  incorporated  academy,  or  seminary  of  learning,  does  not  waive  or  forfeit 
the  exemption  from  taxation  given  by  the  statnte  (1  R.  8.  388,  }  4,  sab.  $  3),  by 
leasing  the  building  and  premises  used  by  it  as  a  boarding  bouse  daring  the  usual 
summer  vacation.    (Temple  Grove  seminary  v.  Cramer,  N.  Y.  98 :  121) 

The  Ameriean  geographical  society  located  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  entitled  to 
exemption  from  taxation  as  a  public  library.  (People  v.  Tax  comm'rs,  Hiin  11 : 
505) 

The  fact  that  an  entrance  fee  or  tuition  is  charged  to  those  seeking  their  bene- 
fits, does  not  deprive  charitable  and  educational  institutions  of  the  exemption 
from  taxation,  to  which  they  otherwise  would  be  entitled.  (Matter  of  will  of 
Vassar,  N.  Y.  127:  1,  14;  County  of  Northampton  v.  Lafayette  college,  Pa.  St. 
128:  132) 

Colleg:e  waterworks  and  sewer  systems 


Incorpor- 
ated col- 
lege may 
construct 
and  main- 
tain water- 
works. 


Water- 
works  may 
be  enlarged 
or  im- 
proved. 


College 
mayac- 

?iuire  land 
or  water- 
works. 

Waters  be- 
longing to 
others  may 
be  di- 
verted. 

Sources 
may  be 
protected. 

Water 
from  canal 
feeders 
must  not 
be  diverted. 


Lowe  of  lS9o J  oh,  630 

§  I  Every  incorporated  college  in  this  state  is  duly  authorized  and 
empowered  to  construct  and  maintain  a  system  of  waterworks  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  its  college  buildings  and  premises  with  pure  and 
wholesome  water  for  domestic,  sanitary  and  fire  purposes,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  its  students,  faculty  and  employees,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  health  of  the  town,  village  or  city  in  or 
near  which  such  college  is  located,  and  the  construction  and  mainten- 
ance of  such  waterworks  is  declared  to  be  a  public  use.  Such  water- 
works, as  often  as  necessary,  may  be  enlarged  or  improved. 

§  2  Any  such  college  shall  have  the  right  to  acquire  real  estate,  or 
any  interest  therein,  necessary  or  proper  for  such  waterworks,  and  the 
right  to  lay,  relay,  repair  and  maintain  conduit  and  water  pipes,  with 
connections  and  fixtures,  on,  through  and  over  the  lands  of 
others;  the  right  to  intercept  and  divert  the  flow  of  waters  from 
the  lands  of  riparian  owners,  and  from  persons  owning  and 
interested  in  any  waters;  and  the  right  to  prevent  the  flow 
or  drainage  of  noxious,  or  impiure,  or  unwholesome  matter  from  the 
lands  of  others  into  its  reservoirs,  or  sources  of  supply.  But  no  such 
college  shall  ever  have  power  to  take  or  use  water  from  any  of  the  lands 
of  this  state,  or  any  land,  reservoir,  or  feeders,  or  any  streams  which  have 
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been  taken  by  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  canals  with 
water. 

§  3  The  consent  of  an  incorporated  village  or  city  must  be  obtained  ^'^*®"**?/ 
to  lay  any  such  pipes  in  or  through  its  streets,  and  such  consent  may  {Sf^pSJIf^ 
be  accompanied  by  such  reasonable  conditions  or  restrictions  as  are  n«o«M»T. ; 
proper.  n 

§  4  Such  college  may  cause  such  examinations  and  surveys  for  its  Coii«g« 
proposed  waterworks  to  be  made  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  JJJtere  u> 
proper  location  thereof,  and  for  such  purpose,  by  its  officers,  agents  and  Jl^Sya. 
servants,  may  enter  upon  any  lands  or  waters  in  the  vicinity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  such  examinations  and  surveys,  subject  to  liability  for  all 
damage  done. 

§  5  When  surveys  or  examinations  are  made  or  concluded,  a  map  Map  of  aur- 
shall  be  made  of  the  lands  or  interests  to  be  taken  or  entered  upon,  and  filed  in  coi- 

^  lege  libra- 

on  which  the  land  or  mterest  of  each  owner  or  occupant  shall  be  desig-  ry;  dupu- 
nated,  and  all  streets  and  roads  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  lay  conduit  ^^^y 
pipes,  with  the  proposed  line  thereof,  which  map  shall  be  dated  and  office, 
signed  by  the  engineer  making  the  same.     And  said  map  shall  be  filed 
and  kept  in  the  college  library  for  examination  and  reference,  and  a  du- 
plicate thereof  shall  be  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  in  each  county  wherein 
any  of  such  lands  or  interests  proposed  to  be  taken  are  located. 

§  6  Such  examinations  and  surveys  may  be  ordered  and  directed  by  President 
the  president,  or  acting  president,  and  a  majority  of  the  faculty  of  such  tj  may  or- 
collegc.     A  majority  of  the  trustees  shall  determine  upon  the  construe-  Trustees  to 
tion  of  such  waterworks  and  the  plans  thereof,  and  order  contracts  there-  JomStSj^ 
for  to  be  made  by  such  officers  of  the  college  as  may  be  designated.  ^°°- 

§  7  If  any  such  college  shall  be  unable  to  agree  upon  such  terms  of  Necessary 
purchase  of  any  such  property,  rights,  or  easements,  before  or  after  plans  may  be 
shall  be  determined  upon,  it  may,  after  such  plans  have  been  adopted,  ed. 
acquire  the  same  by  condemnation,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
condemnation  law. 

Condemnation  law^  1890,  ch.  95. 

§  8  When  any  such  college  has  constructed  and  completed  waterworks,  college 
as  above  provided,  it  may,  by  a  majority  of  its  trustees,  determine  upon  stmct^sew 

1  J  ,  .  ,      ,  er  system. 

and  construct  a  sewer  system ;  and  may  connect  the  same  with  the  sewer  May  con- 
system  of  the  village  or  city  in  or  near  which  said  college  is  situated,  if  ^magr*'^ 
such  connection  is  practicable.     Examination,  sturveys  and  a  map  may  "y*^™- 
be  made  as  above  provided.     Lands  and  easements  may  be  acquired  by  May  ac- 
purchase,  as  above  provided,  and  in  case  such  acquisition  can  not  be  made  Sghts  by 
by  purchase  then  they  may  be  acquired  by  condemnation,  according  to  nation. 
the  provisions  of  the  condemnation  law. 

Condemnation  law,  1890,  cb.  95. 
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LIBRARIES 

Public  libraries 
General  municipal  law,  1892, 

§  24  Free  public  libraries.     Any  municipal  corporation  may  establish 
Municipal-  and  maintain  a  free  public  library  or  museum  in  accordance  with  the  lib- 

ity  may  es-  '^  -' 

tabiishiib-  rary  provisions  of  the  University  law,  being  chapter  378  of  the  laws  of 
Unfvfreity  1892.     \As  amended  by  laws  of  1896,  ch,  576] 
See  aUo  University  law,  (  35-51,  p.  416-20. 

Common  school  and  public  libraries 

Consolidattd  school  law,  1894,  ch.  556,  tit.  18 

State  §  I  So  much  of  the  school  library  money  as  shall  be  needed  for  that 

8up*tap-  '  •'•'.. 

portions  purpose  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  cities  and  school  dis- 
ruiesfor  tricts  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  may,  so  far 
school        as  consistent  with  law,  make,  alter  or  repeal  any  rules  that  he  may  deem 

library  .  . 

money.  proper  for  regulating  the  expenditure  of  the  school  library  money  and 
the  administration  and  care  of  school  libraries  established  or  maintained 
Money  may  under  authority  of  this  act ;  provided,  that  no  portion  of  the  school 
only  for  library  money  shall  be  expended  except  for  books  approved  by  the  said 
books.  superintendent.  Said  school  libraries  shall  consist  of  reference  books 
Sokapre-  for  use  in  the  school  room,  suitable  supplementary  reading  books  for 
scribed.  children,  or  books  relating  to  branches  of  study  being  pursued  in  the 
Noappor-  school  and  pedagogic  books  as  aids  to  teachers.  And  no  city  or  school 
except  to    district  shall  share  in  the  apportionment  unless  it  shall  raise  and  use  for 

locality  ,  ,  r  •  »        ,        • 

raising       the  same  purpose  an  equal  amount  from  taxation  or  other  local  sources, 

eoiial 

amount,      and  shall  also  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  superintendent  as  to 

the   care  of  such   libraries   and   otherwise.     Library  moneys  shall   be 

apportioned  to  the  school   districts   and  parts  of  school  districts  joint 

Prorata      with  parts  in  any  city  or  in  any  adjoining  county  which  shall  be  entitled 

appot^tion-  to  participate  therein  as  follows :     to  each  o  said  districts  an  amount 

staS^  grant  equal  to  that  which  shall  have  been  raised  in  said  district  for  library  pur- 

todupii-     poses,  cither  by  tax  or  otherwise  ;  and  if  the  aggregate  amount  so  rais^ed 

amounts    in  the  districts  within  the  county,  shall  exceed  the  sum  apportioned  to 

the  county,  the  said  districts  respectively  shall  be  entitled  to  participate 

in  such  apportionment  pro  rata  to  the  total  amount  apportioned  to  the 

Local  resi-  county.     All  school   library  moneys  unapportioned  by  school  commis- 

fostVfe^^^*  sioners  and  remaining  in  the  hands  of  county  treasurers  shall  in  each  suc- 

'""^*  ceeding  year,  be  added  to  the  school  library  money  apportioned  by  the 

superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  the  counties  of  the  state. 

Library  to       §  2  The  school  library  shall  be  apart  of  the  school  equipment  and 

school        shall  be  kept  in  the  school  building  at  all  times,  and  shall  not  be  used  as 

°**     a  circulating  library  except  that,  so  far  as  the  rules  fixed  by  the  state 

superintendent  shall  allow,  teachers  and  school  officers  or  pupils,  with  the 
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leave  of  the  librarian,  may  borrow  from  said  library  any  book  not  needed  Limited 
for  reference  in  the  school  room,  but  such  persons  shall  not  borrow  more 
than  one  volume  at  a  time  and  shall  not  keep  the  same  more  than  two 
weeks.     The  board  of  education  or  trustees  shall  appoint  a  teacher  of  the  Ubrarian 

*  chosen 

schools  under  their  charge  as  librarian,  who,  with  the  trustees,  shall  be  from 

°  '  teachem. 

responsible  for  the  safety  and  proper  care  of  the  books,  and  shall  annu- 

ally,  and  whenever  required,  make  such  reports  concerning  the  library'  as  to  state 

the  state  superintendent  may  direct. 

§  5  Any  board  of  education  in  any  city  or  union  free  school  district,  ^^'J^^Jfe'e 
or  any  duly  constituted  meeting  in  any  other  district,  is  hereby  author-  ^"^^3^^.^ 
ized  to  give  any  or  all  of  its  books  or  other  library  property  to  any  town-  f^*}^!^^ 
ship  or  other  free  public  library  under  state  supervision,  or  to  aid  in  f^^^^    j^ 
establishing  such  free  public  library,  provided  it  is  free  to  the  people  of  regents 
such  city  or  district.     A  receipt  from  the  officers  of  the  said  free  public 
library,  and  an  approval  of  the  transfer  under  seal  by  the  regents  of  the 
University,  shall  forever  thereafter  relieve  the  said  school  authorities  of 
further  responsibility  for  the  said  library  and  projvcrty  so  transferred. 

§  6     Any  books  or  other  library  property   belonging   to   any  district  ^5?^ 
library,  and  which  have  not  been  in  direct  charge  of  a  librarian  duly  ^jfr^ 
appointed  within  one  year,  may  be  taken  and  shall  thereafter  be  owned  by  JfaylS^ 
any  public  library  under   state   supervision,  which    has    received  froni  ijj^jjj,  ^^^ 
the   regents  of  the  University  written  permission  to   collect  such  books  ™o^'**^ 
or  library  property,  and  to  administer  the   same  for  the  benefit  of  the  S^™**" 
public;  provided,  that  said   books   or  other  library  property   shall  be 
found  in  the  territory  for  which  such  public  library  is  maintained,  as  de- 
fined in  its  charter  or  in  the  permission  granted   by  the  regents ;  and  ^J^J^y 
further  provided  that,  on  written  request  of  the  school  authorities,  any  ^  T^^ 
dictionaries,  cyclopedias  and     pedagogic  books  shall  be  placed  in  the 
school  library  of  the  district  to  which  such  books  originally  belonged. 
Any  person,  association  or  cori)oration  having   possession  of  books  or  ^"f*\  ^^ 
other  property  belonging  to  any  school,  district  or  other  pubhc  library,  ^^["JJ*  ^ 
except   books  regularly  borrowed  and    charged    for  a  period  not  yet   ex-  f^^^2^ 
pired,  shall  deliver  the  same  within  one  month  from  the  passage  of  this  ^'J^ks  a 
law  to  the    legally  appointed  librarian  of  such  library,  or  of  the  free  "^©^Dor. 
public  library,  duly  authorized  to  tike  the  same    as    provided  in  this 
section,  and  wilful  neglect  or  refusal  to  comply  with' the  provision  shall 
be  a  misdemeanor. 

§  7     The  public  shall  not  be  entitled  to  use  any  library,  now  or  hereafter  PubUc  not 
in  the  custody  of  the  school  authorities,  but  said  authorities  may  appoint  school 
three  trustees  who  shall  have  the  powers,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  trus- 
tees of  public  libraries  incorporated  by  the  regents,  and  thereafter  the  school  cere  may 
authorities  may  transfer  to  the  custody  of  said  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  Sbrary 

irtifitees 

a  circulating  library  any  of  their  library  property  as  provided  in  §  5. 
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mone7  ^  ^     ^^^  ^^^^^  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  hereby  author- 

Sr%iat-  ^^^^  ^^  withhold  its  share  of  public  school  moneys   from  any  city  or  dis- 

ing  rule*,    trj^^t  which  uses  school  library  moneys  for   any  other   purpose  than  that 

for  which  they  are  provided,  or  for  any  wilful   neglect  or  disobedience  of 

the  law  or  the  rules  or  orders  of  said  superintendent  in   the  premises. 

State  hospital  libraries 

Insanity  laWy  1896,  oh.  545 

Regents  §  39  Libraries    may    be    furnished    to   any    state    hospital    by   th^ 

furnish  at^  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  subject  to  regu- 
hospitai.     lations  adopted  by  them  and  the  commission  [in  lunacy],  the  expense  of 
which  shall  be  included  in  the  monthly  estimates  of  the  hospital. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  AND 

EXAMINATIONS 

Teachers  training  classes 

Consolidated  school  laio,  1894,  ch.  556,  tit,  11 

•pprcTria-  5  '  There  shall  be  annually  appropriated  out  of  the  income  of  the 
WoSofor  United  States  deposit  fund,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
(rf^oramon  $30>ooo  and  out  of  the  free  school  fund  the  sum  of  $30,000  for  the  in- 
toJchers.  struction  of  competent  persons  in  academies  and  union  schools,  in  the 
praecribed  science  and  practice  of  common  school  teaching,  under  a  course  to  be 

puSc*  °'  prescribed  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

instructioD. 

Since  1892,  the  actual  appropriation  for  the  purposes  of  this  sectioD  has  been 

$60,000  all  from  the  free  school  fund,  and  nothing  from  the  iucome  of  the  United 

States  deposit  fund. 
supJJ  of  §  2  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  designate  the  acad- 

fnstrucUoQ  emies  and  union  schools  in  which  such  instruction  shall  be  given,  distrib- 

to  appoint  °  ' 

whichsuch  ^^i"S  them  among  the  school  commissioner  districts  of  the  state,  as 
^aH^be*^"  nearly  as  may  well  be,  having  reference  to  the  number  of  school  districts 
*^^®°*         in  each,  the  location  and  to  the  character  of  the  institutions  selected. 

Boaid  of  education  of  any  city,  and  of  any  village  employing  a  school  superin- 
tendent, may  establish  teachers  classes,  and  are  to  be  paid  from  free  school  fund, 
one  dollar  for  each  week  for  each  pupil,  laws  of  1895,  ob.  1031,  as  amended  by 
laws  of  1897,  cb.  495. 
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§  3     Every  academy  and  union  school  so  designated  shall  instruct  a  ^ch  class 
class  of  not  less  than  lo  nor  more  than  25  scholars,  and  every  scholar  f  "^  th"*^\o 
admitted  to  such  class  shall  continue  under  instruction  not  less  than  16  JhansS!^* 
weeks.     Whenever  it  shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  superin-  Term  id 

wet-ks. 

tendent  of  public  instruction  that  any  pupil  attending  such  class  or 

classes,  has  been  prevented  from  attending  the  same  for  the  full  term  of 

16  weeks,  or  has  attended  the  first  full  term,  but  not  the  full  time  in  the 

second  term,  during  any  one  year;  or  that  for  any  reason  satisfactory  to 

such  superintendent,  said  class  or  classes  have  not  been  held  for  the  full 

term  of  16  weeks,  such  superintendent  may  excuse  such  default  and 

allow  to  the  trustees  of  the  academy  or  union  free  school  in  which  said 

class  or  classes   shall  have   been  instructed,  pay  for  such  scholar  or 

scholars  for  the  time  actually  spent  in  attendance,  or  during  which  said 

class  or  classes  shall  have  been  under  instruction,  at  the  rate  of  one 

dollar   for  each   week's   instruction,  as  provided  in  §    5  of    this    title. 

The  superintendent  shall  prescribe  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  Sup^tof 

classes,  the  course  of  instruction  and  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  «tructionto 

'  "^  direct  such 

said  instruction  shall  be  given,  and  shall,  in  his  discretion,  determine  the  classes, 
number  of  classes  which  may  be  formed  in  any  one  year,  in  an  academy 
or  union   school,  and  the   length  of  time  exceeding  16  weeks   during 
which  suc;h  instruction  may  be  given. 
§  4  Instruction  shall  be  free  to  all  scholars  admitted  to  such  classes,  Jnstriiction 

^  ^  '  free  to  all 

and  who  have  continued  in  thenj  the  length  of  time  required  by  the  third  J^JJJiJ^*^ 
section  of  this  title.  **™*'- 

§  c  The  trustees  of  all  academies  and  union  schools  in  which  such  Trustees  of 

^  schools  to 

instruction  shall  be  given  shall  be  paid  from  the  appropriations  named  in  bep^idSi 
the  first  section  of  this  title  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each   week's  m-  for  t-ach 

scholar. 

stniction  for  each  scholar  who  has  attended  for  the  term  of  time  as  re- 
quired by  §  3  of  this  title,  on  the  certificate  of  the  superintendent,  to  be 
furnished  to  the  comptroller. 

§  6  The   appropriation  provided  by   this  act,  for  the  instruction  in  Kxpeuses 
academies  and  union  schools  in  the  science  and  practice  of  common  tion  and 

supervision 

school  teaching,  shall  be  deemed  to  include,  and  shall  include,  the  due  by  sup  i  of 

.  .  .  .  .  public  in- 

inspection  and  supervision  of  such  instruction  by  the  superintendent  of  stmction 

to  be  paid 

public  instruction,  and  the  expenses  of  such   inspection  and  supervision  from  ap- 

propria- 

shall  be  paid  out  of  said   appropriation  on  vouchers  certified  by  the  tion. 
superintendent. 

§  7  Each  class  organized  in  any  academy  or  union  school  under  ap-  such  class 
pointment  by  the  superintendent  for  instruction  in  the  science  and  prac-  vywtation 
tice  of  common  school  teaching,  shall  be  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  commis- 
school  commissioner  of  the  district  in  which  such  academy  or  union  district. 
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Sone?to  school  is  situated ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioner  to  ad- 
rSiizinK  ^^^^  ^^^  assist  the  principals  of  said  academies  or  union  schools  in  the 
JJ^**  ™*°"  organization  and  management  of  said  classes,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
cfa^TT  ^^^^  of  instruction  of  said  classes,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
and^^ify  cnt,  to  examine  the  students  in  such  classes,  and  to  issue  teachers  certifi- 
cates to  such  as  show  moral  character,  fitness  and  scholastic  and  profes- 
sional qualifications,  worthy  thereof. 

Practice  of  law 

Laws  of  1895,  ch.  946 

Si?teRioD       §  57     Rules,  how  changed.     The  rules  established  by  the  court  of 

^changed  ^PPC^'s,  touching  the  admission  of  attorneys  and  counselors  to  practise  in 

niajority     the  courls  of  record  of  the  state,  shall  not  be  changed  or  amended, 

appeals,      except  by  a  majority  of  the  judges  of  that  court.     A  copy  of  each  amend- 

piaces  of    nient  to  such  rules  must,  within  five  days  after  it  is  adopted,  be  filed  ii> 

°^'         the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state;  who  must  transmit  a  printed  copy 

thereof  to  the  clerk  of  each  county,  and  to  the  presiding  justice  of  the 

»«  y^         appellate  divisionof  the  supreme  court,  in  each  judicial  department,  and 

liahed  in      also  cause  the  same  to  be  published  in  the  next  ensuinj?  volume  of  the 

i*^8-  session  laws. 

Law  student  examinations 

Bules  5  and  6  of  the  Court  of  Ajjpeah 
Adoptt'd  Ottoher  22,  1894;  to  tsik©  effect  January  1,  1895 

T/:^  University  is  responsible  only  for  the  preliminary  general  education 
of  law  students.  The  full  rules  for  admission  of  attorneys  to  the  bar  may 
be  obtained  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals^  Capitol^  Albany^  N,  K 

Superior  figures  refer  to  the  subjoined  *  Notes  on  law  student  examina- 
tions J 

CoJJ^sre  Rule  5,  §  3     Applicants  who  are  not  graduates  of  a  college  or   uni- 

admission   versity  or  mem.bers  of  the  bar  as  above  prescribed,  shall,  before  entering 
Sflcat^a^'^  upon  the  clerkship  or  attendance  at  a  law  school  herein  prescribed,  or 
8ite7o"*      within  one  year  thereafter,  have  passed  an  examination  conducted  under 
ormatricu-  ^^^  authority  and  in  accordance  with  the  ordinances  and  rulcs^  of  the 
law^^Bchooi.  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  English  composition,  advanced 
English,  first  year  Latin,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  United  States 
and  English  history,  civics  and  economics,  or  in  their  substantial  equiva- 
lents^ as  defined  by  the  rules  of  the  University,  and  shall  have  filed  a 
certificate  of  such  fact  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  University  with  the 
clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  return  to  the 
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1 

pers-  n  named  therein  a  certified  copy  of  the  same  showing  the  date  of 
such  filing.     The  regents  mays  accept  as  the  equivalent  of  and  substitute  Bquiva- 
for   the  examination   in  this  rule  prescribed  either,  first,  a   certificate 
properly  authenticated ,<  of  having  successfully  completed  a  fulls  year's 
course   of  study   in   any®  college   or  university;    second,  a  certificate 
properly  authenticated,*  of  having  satisfactorily  completed  a  three-  years' 
course  of  study  in  any  institution  registered^  by  the  regents  as  maintain- 
ing a  satisfactory  academic  standard;  or,  third,  a  regents  diploma.^    The  ^^^^ 
regents  certificate  above  prescribed  shall  be  deemed  to  take  effect  as  of  f?,ma)in- 
the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  regents  examination,  as  the  same  shall  oMtiinS^' 
appear  upon  said  certificate.  ^* 

Rule  6,  §  7  A  law  student  whose  clerkship  or  attendance  at  a  law  options, 
school  has  already  begun,  as  shown  by  the  record  of  the  court  of  appeal?, 
or  of  any  incorporated  law  school,  or  law  school  established  in  connec- 
tion with  any  college  or  university,  may,  at  his  option,  file  or  produce 
instead  of  the  proofs  required  by  these  rules,  those  required  by  the  rules 
of  the  court  of  appeals  adopted  October  28,  i892.* 

NOTES   ON    LAW    STUDENT   EXAMINATIONS 

1  These  rules  and  other  details  of  the  regents  examinations  are  given 
in  the  examination  handbook,  to  be  had  free  on  application. 

2  The  court  does  not  allow  any  equivalents  for  the  individual  studies 
here  named,  but  only  the  equivalents  for  the  entire  group  as  specified  in 
the  last  clause  of  this  section.  The  one  apparent  exception  to  this  rule 
is  in  first  year  Latin.  By  the  rules  of  the  University  the  examination  in 
Caes:ir  includes  the  examination  in  first  year  Latin,  for  a  passcard  in 
Caesar  is  always  accepted  as  a  passcard  in  first  year  Latin.  The  obvious 
purpose  of  excluding  equivalents  for  individual  studies  is  to  fix  the  nor- 
mal standard  at  the  completion  of  a  high  school  course,  as  is  definitely 
provided  by  law  in  the  case  of  medical  students.  Equivalents  are  there- 
fore reckoned  only  on  this  basis  and  not  on  the  minimum  of  specified 
examinations,  which  are  still  accepted  from  those  unable  to  offer  certifi- 
cates of  having  completed  the  regular  preparation. 

3  The  acceptance  of  equivalents  by  the  regents  is  permissive,  not  man- 
datory. They  accept  equivalents  therefore  only  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  found  necessary  to  protect  the  state  against  unqualified  candidates. 

4  Certificates  should  be  issued  in  due  form  by  the  president,  dean  or 
principal  of  the  institution  ;  and  should  be  signed  under  seal  or  acknowl- 
edged before  a  notary,  unless  the  institution  is  in  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  signature  of  the  officer  issuing  is  well  known 
in  the  regents  office. 

5  The  rec;ent3  count  40  weeks  as  a  full  academic  vear.  If  the  candi- 
date has  passed  succes^ful'y  in  a  registered  institution  all  the  examina- 
tions for  a  full  year's  work,  the  question  of  actual  attendance  is  not  raised. 

6  The  court  and  the  regents  both  refuse  to  recognize  as  a  college  or 
a  university  an  institution  which,  though  taking  the  name,  in  reality  does 
work  of  a  lower  grade.     Colleges  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  dentistry,  busi- 
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ness  colleges  and  all  similar  professional  and  technical  schools  are  not 
registered  as  colleges.  By  college  is  understood  an  institution  which  re- 
quires for  admission  four  years  of  academic  or  high  school  preparation  in 
addition  to  the  preacademic  or  grammar  school  studies,  and  which  gives 
four  full  years  of  college  instruction  as  a  condition  of  graduation.  Insti- 
tutions with  courses  equivalent  to  three  years  of  college  work  are  some- 
times registered  when  they  require  four  full  years  of  academic  prepara- 
tion, as  are  other  institutions  that  admit  after  three  years  of  preparation 
but  that  require  a  minimum  of  four  years  of  college  work.  In  all  cases 
the  total  of  academic  and  college  work  must  be  not  less  than  seven  years 
in  advance  of  grammar  school  studies,  or  the  institution  can  not  be  regis- 
tered as  giving  a  full  college  course. 

The  court  also  refuses  to  recognize  as  *  study  in  a  college,*  work  in 
an  academic  or  lower  department  conducted  and  supervised  by  a  col- 
lege. To  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  by  the  regents  the  work  must  be 
of  college  grade. 

7  Besides  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  inspected  by  the  regents,  institutions  in  other  states  and  countries 
are  registered  on  reliable  information  that  the  minimum  standard  is  fully 
met.  If  credentials  are  offered  from  any  institution  not  yet  registered 
(or  rejected  as  below  the  registration  standards  the  necessary  investiga- 
tion will  be  made  as  promptly  as  possible  and  the  candidate  notified 
whether  the  credentials  can  be  accepted.  The  frequent  changes  in 
organization  and  standards  and  the  practical  difficulties  of  recording  the 
grade  of  work  outside  regularly  organized  institutions,  have  made  neces- 
sary the  rule  that  candidates  instructed  by  private  tutors  or  in  unregis- 
tered private  schools  however  excellent,  can  not  be  excused  from  taking 
the  examinations  by  presenting  certificates  similar  to  those  accepted  from 
regularly  organized  and  registered  institutions. 

8  The  term  *  regents  diploma '  refers  not  alone  to  the  classical,  Eng- 
lish and  academic  diplomas  which  bear  that  specific  name,  but  to  all 
graduating  credentials  whether  called  certificates  or  diplomas  which  cert- 
ify from  the  University  to  the  completion  of  a  full  academic  course.  As 
some  candidates  prefer  to  pass  examinations  in  the  higher  branches  more 
recently  studied  rather  than  in  more  elementary  subjects  in  which  they 
have  become  rusty,  they  are  allowed  to  select  from  the  entire  list  of  over 
70  studies  in  which  the  regents  examine,  provided  that  the  total  academic 
counts  equal  a  full  course. 

9  All  students  who  had  begun  their  law  course  or  clerkship 
before  January  i,  1895,  as  shown  by  the  law  school  or  court  of 
appeals  records,  may  secure  a  certificate  under  the  1892  requirements. 
All  others  must  meet  the  advanced  requirements  under  the  rules  of 
October  22,  1894. 

The  rule  of  1892  was  as  follows : 

Before  any  person  shall  enter  upon  t!ie  clerkship,  or  sub&tituted  course  of 
study  hereinarter  i)rovided,  or  in  one  year  thereafter,  he  shall  if  not  a  graduate 
of  a  college  or  university  reijistered  by  the  rejjents  as  maintaining  a  satisfactory 
standaid,  pnss  an  exaniination  conducted  under  the  authority  atid  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinances  and  rule.s  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
English  composition,  first  year  Latin,  arithmetic,  geometry,  English  and  United 
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St:it(*0  bistor.v,  and  ciYicp,  or  in  their  substantial  equivalents  defined  by  the  rules 
of  the  University,  and  file  a  certificate  of  such  fact,  signed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  University,  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals,  who  shall  return  to  the 
person  named  therein  a  certified  copy  of  the  same  showing  the  date  of  such  filing. 

Law  student  certificate 

On  receiving  this  certificate  the  candidate  must  send  it  to  the  clerk  of 
the  court  of  appeals  at  Albany,  who  will  file  it  and  return  a  certified  copy 
on  payment  of  $i.  The  examination  department  issues  but  one  certifi- 
cate to  each  candidate 

When  a  candidate  does  not  obtain  a  law  student  certificate  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  filing  his  certificate  of  clerkship,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  file  a  new  certificate  of  clerkship;  but  the  period  of  clerkship  in  this 
case  will  be  reckoned  from  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  earning  the  law 
student  certificate  as  stated  therein. 

The  exact  ground  covered  by  these  examinations  is  shown  in  the 
Regents  academic  syllabus  which  is  mailed  prepaid  for  25  cents.  Ex- 
amination papers  for  the  year  may  be  had  in  paper  covers  for  25  cents ; 
in  boards  for  50  cents. 

Practice  of  medicine 

Puhlio  health  law,  1893,  ch.  661,  art,  8,  aa  amended  to  June,  1897 

Definitions.     As  used  in  this  article 

University  means  University  of  the  State  <5f  New  York.  University 

Regents  means  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  Regents. 

York. 
Board  means  a  board  of  medical  examiners  of  the  state  of  New  York.         ' 
Medical  examiner  means  a  member  of  the  board  of  medical  examiners  JJS^niMr. 

of  the  state  of  New  York. 
Me'  ical  school  means  any  medical  school,  college,  or  department  of  a  ^^^Jjj^^ 

university,  registered  by  the  regents  as  maintaining  a  proper  medical 

standard  and  as  legally  incorporated. 

<.«-,..  1*   •  J  Medicine. 

Medicine  means  medicme  and  surgery. 

Physician  means  physician  and  surgeon.  Physician. 

§  140  Qualifications.     No  person  shall  practise  medicine  after  Sep-  S^icfne°' 
tember  i,  1891,  unless  previously  registered  and  legally  authorized  or  un-  lej^aiau- 
less  licensed  by  the  regents  and  registered  as  required  by  this  article;  bidden!  ^^ 
nor  shall  any  person  practise  medicine  who  has  ever  been  convicted  of  Conviction 

-'    "^  "^  of  felony  or 

a  felony  by  any  court,  or  whose  authority  to  practise  is  suspended  or  re-  withdrawal 
voked  by  the  regents  on  recommendation  of  a  state  board.  disqualifies. 

§  141  State  boards  of  medical  examiners.    There  shall  continue  bolrlsof 
to  be  three  separate  state  boards  of  medical  examiners  of  seven  members  aminersof 
each,  each  of  whom  shall  hold  office  for  three  years  from  August  i  of  the  members 

(*ach  to 

year    in    which    appointed.     One   board   shall   represent   the    Medical  serve  three 

years 

society  of  the  state  of  New  York,  one  the  Homeopathic  mfedical  society 
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byreie^te  ^^  ^^^  State  of  New  York  and  one  the  Eclectic  medical  society  of  the 
na^of^Se  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  York.  Each  of  these  three  societies  shall  at  each  annual 
medfcaf***  meeting  nominate  twice  the  number  of  examiners  to  be  appointed  in  that 
BocietieB.  year  on  the  board  representing  it.  The  names  of  such  nominees  shall  be 
flu^an-^  annually  transmitted  under  seal  by  the  president  and  secretary  prior  to 
expired       May  I  to  the  regents,  who  shall,  prior  to  August  i,  appoint  from  such 

lists  the  examiners  required  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  will  occur  from  ex- 
Appointees 

must  hold  piration  of  term  on  August  i.  Any  other  vacancy,  however,  occurrmg, 
M.To.,  and  shall  likewise  be  filled  by  the  regents  for  the  unexpired  term.     Each 

must  have  ^  o  r 

practised  nominee  before  appointment,  shall  furnish  to  the  regents  proof  that  he 
noVjeM^**  has  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  some  registered  med- 
years*  ^^^^  school  and  that  he  has  legally  practised  medicine  in  this  state  for  at 
Failure  to   least  five  years.     If  no  nominees  are  legally  before  them  from  a  society 

nominate.  ^  ^      ^  ^ 

Examiner    the  regents  may  appoint  from  members  in  good  standing  of  such  society 

mav  be 

renaoved      Without  restriction.      The  regents  may  remove  any  examiner  for  mis- 
conduct, incapacity  or  neglect  of  duty. 

Seo  also  ordinance  47,  p.  476. 

^^a^flfalT     ^  '4^  Certificate  of  appointment;  oath;  powers.    Every  medi- 

certiflcates  cal  examiner  shall  receive  a* certificate  of  appointment  from  the  regents 
re^ents^'"  and  before  beginning  his  term  of  oflftcc  shall  file  with  the  secretary  of 
take  oath  State  the  constitutional  oath  of  office.  Each  board,  t)r  any  committee 
BoardT*  thereof,  may  take  testimony  and  proofs  concerning  all  matters  within  its 
testimony,  jurisdiction.  Each  board  may,  subject  to  the  regents*  approval,  make 
Shall  make  all  by-laws  and  rules  not  inconsistent  with  law  needed  in  performing  its 

rules  sub-  ''  ^  , 

jectto  re-  duty  J  but  no  by-law  or  rule  by  which  more  than  a  majority  vote  is  re- 
Seetri  uou  ^^^'"^^^  ^^^  ^^Y  Specified  action  by  the  board  shall  be  amended,  suspended 
or  repealed  by  a  smaller  vote  than  that  required  for  action  thereunder. 

pay  expen-  §  ^43  Expenscs.  From  the  fees  provided  by  this  article,  the  regents 
fees'^^™  may  pay  all  proper  expenses  incurred  by  its  provisions  except  compensa- 
beTivided  tion  to  medical  examiners;  and  any  surplus  at  the  end  of  any  aca<1emic 
amhiSs*'*  year  shall  be  appoitioned  among  the  three  boards  pro  rata  according  to 
pro  a  a.     ^^  number  of  candidates  whose  answer  papers  have  been  marked  by  each. 

SSJt^presi-     §  144  Officers;  meetings;  quorum;  committees.    Each  board 

secretary;  shall  annually  elect  from  its  members  a  president  and  a  secretary  for  the 
call  of  re-  academic  year,  and  shall  hold  one  or  more  meetings  each  year  pursuant 

gents. 

Majority  a  to  call  of  the  regents,  who  may  also  call  joint  meetings  of  the  three  boards 

commit-  or  of  their  officers.     At  any  meeting  a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quo- 

edltques-  rum;  but  questions  prepared  by  the  boards  may  be  grouped  and  ed- 

exam?ne  ited.  Or  answer  paper  of  candidates  may  be  examined  and  marked  by 

answers,  committees  duly  authorized  by  the  boards  and  by  the  regents. 
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§  145  Admission  to  examination.    The  regents  shall  admit  to  ex-  ^"'Je^e*'® 
amination  any  candidate  who  pays  a  fee  of  $25  and  submits  satisfactory  8ubm?tsat- 
evidences,  verified  by  oath,  if  required,  that  he  evident 

as  to: 

1  Is  more  than  21  years  of  age;  age; 

2  Is  of  good  moral  character;  character; 

3  Has  the  general  education  required  preliminary  to  receiving  the  SSry^uca- 
degree  of  bachelor  or  doctor  of  medicine  in  this  state;  ^^^"'* 

4  Has  studied  medicine  not  less  than  four  full  school  years  of  at  least  ^on'^^^ju. 
nine   months    each,   including    four    satisfactory    courses   of  at    least  ^•*^*°°- 
six  months  each,  in  four  different  calendar  years  in  a  me(iical  school  regis- 
tered as  maintaining  at  the  lime,  a  satisfactory  standard.     New  York  no  medical 
medical  schools  and  New  York  medical  students  shall  not  be  discrirai-  fJw^ew* 
nated  against  by  the  registration  of  any  medical  school  out  of  the  state,  ardtobe 

r^firist^  rpd  • 

whose  minimum  graduation  standard  is  less  than  that  fixed  by  statute  for 
New  York  medical  schools.     The  regents  may,  in  their  discretion,  ac- 
cept as  the  equivalent  for  any  part  of  the  third  and  fourth   requirement,  f^J}.  ©duca- 
evidcnce  of  five  or  more  years  reputable  practice,  provided  that   such  quirement. 
substitution  be  specified  in  the  license. 

c     Has  either  received  the  decree  of  bachelor  or  doctor  of  medicine  Candidat« 

•?  °  must  hold 

from  some  registered  medical  school,  or  a  diploma  or  license  conferring  Jlrfereim^' 
full  right  to  practise  medicine  in  some  foreign  country.     The  degree  of  IJ^®"®®" 
bachelor  or  doctor  of  medicine  shall  not  be  conferred  in  this  state  before  M- P  not 

to  be  cou- 

the  candidate  has  filed  with  the  institution  conferring  it  the  certificate  of  l*^^^^^^^^^ 
the  regents  that  before  beginning  the  first  annual  medical  course  counted  ^ertmcate^* 
toward  the  degree  unless  matriculated  conditionally  as  hereinafter  speci-  J'^radua- 
fied  (three  years  before  the  date  of  the  degree),  he  had  either  graduated  coi?egeor 
from  a  registered  college  or  satisfactorily  completed  a  full  course  in  a  school; 
registered  academy  or  high  school;  or  had  a  preliminary  education  con-  ^,,^^"^5;^" 
sidercd  and  accepted  by  the  regents  as  fully  equivalent;  or  held  a  regents  **^®"?:. 
medical  student  certificate,  granted  before  this  act  took  effect;  or  had  »"edicai 

*  °  '  student 

passed  regents  examinations  as  hereinafter  provided.     A  medical  school  certificate; 
may  matriculate  conditionally  a  student  deficient  in  not  more  than  one  prescribea 

•'  ^  ^         exBinioa- 

year's  academic  work  or  12  counts  of  the  preliminary  education  require-  tions. 
mem,  provided  the  name  and  deficiency  of  each  student  so  matriculated  ai  matiicu- 

.      ,     •  J  Nation. 

be  filed  at  the  regents  ofllice  within  three  months  after  matriculation,  and  Kxempti.n 
that  the  deficiency  be  made  up  before  the  student  begins  the  second  matncuift- 
annual  medical  course  counted  toward  the  degree.     Students  who  have  oJunei.sQO; 

or  b»*fore 

matriculated  in  a  New  York  medical  school  .before  June  5,   1890,  andisMayisos 

"  ^  ^  if  they  be- 

students  who  had  matriculated  in  a  New  York  medical  school  before  pan  medi- 
cal stud/ 

M.iy  13,  1895,  as  having  entered  before  June  5,  1890  on  the  prescribed  Jj^^^g^g^ 
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three  years  study  of  medicine,  shall  be  exempt  from  this  preliminary 

education  requirement, 
^udeift  A  medical  student  certificate  may  be  earned  without  notice  to  the 

for  those  regents  of  the  conditional  matriculation  either  before  the  student  begins 
ted:  the  second  annual  medical  course  counted  toward  the  degree  or  two 

years  before  the  date  of  the  degree  for  matriculants  in  any  registered 

medical  school,  in  the  four  cases  following : 

OMaylsoa       '  ^^^  matriculants  prior  to  May  9,  1893,  for  any  20  counts,  allowing 
TOunts;       '^  ^^^^  ^*^^  preliminaries,  not  including  reading  and  writing; 
Mavi895^^      2  For  matriculants  prior  to  May  13,  1895,  for  arithmetic,  elementary 
fl^d^subi*"     English,  geography,  spelling,  United  States  history,  English  composition 
joc^ounu;^  and  physics,  or  any  50  counts,  allowing  14  for  the  preliminaries; 
jAD^nl^for      3  For  matriculants  prior  to  January   i,   1896,  for  any   12   academic 

12  acad.        founts  • 
counts;         ^.uuiiia, 

jan^'OTfor      4  ^^^  matriculants  prior  to  January   i,   1897,  for  any  24  academic 

24  acad.        rounts  • 
counts.         t-uuiii^, 

1897^ Vh ft**"'  ^'^^  ^^^  matriculants,  after  January  i,  1897,  must  secure  48  academic 
counuor  c^'J'^^Sj  ^^  '^^^^  ^^^^  equivalent,  before  beginning  the  first  annual  medical 
'"^^,  course  counted  toward  the  degree,  unless  admitted  conditionally,  as  herc- 

requii-ed.  inbefore  specified  when  the  deficiency  must  be  made  up  before  the 
student  begins  the  second  annual  medical  course  counted  toward  the 
de^^ree.     [As  amended  by  laws  of  1896,  ch,  11 1\ 

This  net  took  effect  Mnrch  21,  1896,  except  that  the  increase  in  the  required 
course  of  medical  study  from  three  to  four  years  dpes  not  take  effect  till  January 
1,  1898,  and  does  not  apply  to  students  who  matriculate  before  that  date  and 
receive  the  degree  of  doctor  of  inodicine  before  January  1,  1902. 
See  albo  ordinances  60-61,  p.  479. 

NOTES   ON   THE   LAW   AS   TO   ADMISSION 

1  For  matriculates  prior  to  January  i,  1897,  medical  schools  are  not 
required  to  furnish  notice  of  conditional  matriculation,  and  such  students 
may  make  up  the  full  requirement  at  any  time  before  beginning  the 
second  annual  course  counted  toward  the  degree,  or  two  years  before  the 
date  of  the  degree. 

All  matriculates  after  January  i,  1897,  must  secure  48  academic 
counts  or  their  full  equivalent,  before  beginning  the  first  annual  course 
counted  toward  the  degree  unless  admitted  conditionally,  in  which 
case  the  deficiency  is  not  to  exceed  12  academic  counts  and  must  be 
made  up  before  the  student  begins  the  second  annual  course  counted 
toward  the  degree. 

2  The  regents  will  accept  as  fully  equivalent  to  the  required  acad- 
emic course  any  one  of  the  following : 

a  A  certificate  of  having  successfully  completed  at  least  one  full  year's 
course  of  study  in  the  collegiate  department  of  any  college  or  university, 
registered  by  the  regents  as  maintaining  a  satisfactory  standard. 
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b  A  certificate  of  having  passed  in  a  registered  institution  examina- 
tions equivalent  to  the  full  collegiate  course  of  the  freshman  year  or  to 
a  completed  academic  course. 

Three  full  acjuleiiiic  years  of  sntiHfrtcrory  work  may  be  accented  ai  a  high 
school  course  till  August;  1,  1896,  wL>eii  foar  full  academic  years  will  be  required. 

c  Regents  passcards  for  any  48  academic  counts  or  any  regents 
diploma. 

d  A  certificate  of  graduation  from  any  registered  gymnasium  in 
Germany,  Austria  or  Russia. 

e  A  certificate  of  the  successful  completion  of  a  course  of  five  years  in 
a  registered  Italian  ginnasio  and  three  years  in  a  Hceo. 

f  The  bachelor's-  degree  in  arts  or  science,  or  substantial  equivalents 
from  any  registered  institution  in  France  or  Spain. 

g  Any  credential  from  a  registered  institution  or  from  the  government 
in  any  state  or  country  which  represents  the  completion  of  a  course  of 
study  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  registered  New  Yoik  high  school 
or  academy  or  from  a  registered  Prussian  gymnasium. 


§  146  Questions.      Each   board  shall   submit   to  the    regents,    as^^^/J**^ 
required,  lists  of  suitable  questions  for  thorough  examination  in  anatomy,  fion'Jrom 
physiology  and  hygiene,  chemistry,  surgery,  obstetrics,  patholopy  and  Submitted 
diagnosis,  and    therapeutics  including  practice    and  materia  medica.  eJaminere 
From  these  lists  the  regents  shall  prepare  question  papers  for  all  these  Examinar 
subiects,  which  at  any  examination  shall  be  the  same  for  all  candidates,  for  all 

^  ,  candidates 

except  that  in  therapeutics,  practice  and  materia  medica  all  the  questions  except  in 
submitted  to  any  candidate  shall  be  chosen  from  those  prepared  by  the  i«i 
board  selected  by  that  candidate,  and  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  tenets 
of  that  school  as  determined  by  its  state  board  of  medical  examiners. 
§  147  Examinations  and  reports.     Examinations  for  license  shall  Examina- 

,  .  tions  in  4 

be  given  in  at  least  four  convenient  places  in  this  state  and  at  least  four  places  4 

^  .  .        '^  times 

times  annually,  in  accordance  with  the  regents  rules,  and  shall  be  exclus-  yearly; 
ivcly  in  writing  and  in  English.     Each  examination  shall  be  conducted  and  in 
by  a  regents  examiner  who  shall  not  be  one  of  the  medical  examiners.  Medical 
At  the  close  of  each  examination  the  regents  examiner  in  charge  shall  caS^oT*^ 
deliver  the  questions  and  answer  papers  to  the  board  selected  by  each  goarS^^ 
candidate,  or  to  its  duly  authorized  committee,  and  such  board,  without  by  ©a^ 
unnecessary  delay,  shall  examine  and  mark  the  answers  and  transmit  to  ^ "report 
the  regents  an  official  report,  signed  by  its  president  and  secretary,  stat-  jjf^d^ta/l'to 
ing  the  standing  of  each  candidate  in  each  branch,  his  general  average  JJith"^ 
and  whether  the  board  recommends  that  a  license  be  granted.     Such  dt^tuJn^as 
report  shall  include  the  questions  and  answers  and  shall  be  filed  in  the  ^  "f^°*^ 
public  records  of  the  University.     If  a  candidate  fails  on  first  examina-  «^"<*y 
tion,  he  may  after  not  less  than  six  months'  further  study,  have  a  second  reexamin- 
examination  without  fee.     If  the  failure  is  from  illness  or  other  cause  sat- 
isfactory to  the  regents  they  may  waive  the  required  six  months'  study. 
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Ucenpesto  §  148  Liccnses.  On  receinng  from  a  state  board  an  official  report 
B^Hmder  that  an  applicant  has  successfully  passed  the  examinations  and  is  rccom- 
^*''**  mended  for  license,  the  regents  shall  issue  to  him,  if  in  their  judgment  he 

is  duly  qualified  therefor,  a  license  to  practise  medicine.     Every  license 
shall  be  issued  by  the  University  under  seal  and  shall  be  signed  by  each 
Sisriatur<-R.  aclinc  medical  examiner  of  the  board  selected  and  by  the  officer  of  the 

Llceise  lo  ^  ^ 

qui^remeifta  University  who  approved  the  credential  which  admitted  the  candidate  to 
licensee,      examination,  and  shall  state  that  the  licensee  has  given  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  fitness  as  to  age,  character,  preliminary  and  medical  education 
_  and  all  other  matters  required  by  law,  and  that  after  full  examination  he 

"uT\^^ent'  ^^^  been  found  properly  qualified  to  practise,     xlpplicants  examined  and 
licenses,      licensed  by  other  state  examining  boards  registered  by  the  regents  as 
maintaining  standards  not  lower  than  those  provided  by  this  article  and 
applicants  who  matriculated  in  a  New  York  state  medical  school  before 
June  5,  1890,  and  who  receive  the  degree  M.  D.,  from  a  registered  medi- 
mu»s^b?e      cal  school  before  August  i,  1895,  may  without  further  examination,  on 
Fee*l"o!*  ^' payn^cnt  of  $10  to  the  regents  and  on  submitting  such  evidence  as  they 
may  require,  receive  from  them  an   indorsement  of  their  licenses  or  di- 
plomas conferring  all  rights  and  privileges  of  a  regents  license  issued 
after  examination. 
Imperfect       If  any  person,  whose  registration  is  not  legal  because  of  some  error, 

rcsristrH- 

tion  may    misunderstanding  or  unintentional   omission,   shall  submit  satisfactory 

beleg:alized 

byr*»8r"nt8  proof  that  he  had  all  requirements  prescribed  by  law  at  the  time  of  his 
imperfect  registration  and  was  entitled  to  be  legally  registered,  he  may 
on  unanimous  recommendation  of  a  state  board  of  medical  examiners  re- 
ceive from  the  regents  under  seal  a  certificate  of  the  facts  which  may  be 
registered  by  any  county  clerk  and  shall  make  valid  the  previous  imper- 
fect registration. 
License  to '      Before  any  license  is  issued  it  shall  be   numbered  and  recorded  in  a 
ed  in  re-      book  kept  in  the  regents  office,  and  its  number  shall  be  noted   in  the 
Records      Hcense.     This  record  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection,  and  in  all  legal 
spectioV"   proceedings  shall  have  the  same  weight  as  evidence  that  is  given  to  a 
record  of  conveyance  of  land. 

Licensp  to  §  149  Reg^istry.  Every  licence  to  practise  medicine  shall,  before  the 
tered  iQ      licensee  begins  practice  thereunder,  be  registered  in  a  book  kept  in   the 

county 

clerk's       clerk's  office  of  the  county  where  such  practice  is  to  be  carried  on,  with 

office  be-  .  . 

foreprac-  name,  residence,  place  and  date  of  birth,  and  source,  number  and  date  of 
his  license  to  practise.  Before  registering,  each  licensee  shall  file,  to 
be  kept  in  a  bound  volume  in  the  county  clerk's  office  an 
affidavit    of    the     above     facts,     and    also     that    he    is    the    person 
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named     in     such     license,    and    had,     before     receiving    the    same, 
complied    with    all  requisites  as  to  attendance,  terms   and   amount  of 
study  and  examinations  required  by  law  and  the  rules  of  the  University 
as  preliminary  to  the  conferment  thereof;   that  no  money  was  paid  for 
such  license,  except  the  regular  fees  paid  by  all  applicants  therefor ;  that 
no  fraud,  misrepresentations  or  mistake  in  any  material  regard  was  em- 
ployed by  any  one  or  occurred  in  order  that  such  license  should  be  con- 
ferred.    Every  license,  or  if  lost  a  copy  thereof  legally  certified  so  as  to  ^^^^  ^ 
be  admissible  as  evidence,  or  a  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  record  of  aff^J^I'' ^"* 
its  conferment  shall  before  registering,  be  exhibited  to  the  county  clerk,  o}?SeiJ^*i°y® 
who,  only  in  case  it  was  issued  or  indorsed  as  a  license  under  seal  by  the  copy!?uiy 
regents,  shall  indorse  or  stamp  on  it  the  date  and  his  name  preceded  by  uuder  Uni- 
the  words :    '  Registered  as  authority  to  practise  medicine  in  the  clerk's  ^^f^'^ 
office   of    .     .     .     county.*     The  clerk  shall  thereupon   give   to  every  havTcmN 
physician  so   registered  a  transcript  of  the  entries  in  the  register  with  a  Sf1-*^gistra- 
certificate  under  seal   that  he  has  filed   the  prescribed   affidavit.     The  ^*'°* 
licensee  shall  pay  to  the  county  clerk  a  total  fee  of  one  dollar  for  regis-  Jf^»'?»*«i 

Clou  roG  ^1. 

tration,  affidavit  and  certificate. 

§  150  Registry  in  another  county.    A  practising  physician  having  Sj^Jcf^if 
registcied  a  lawful  authority   to  practise  medicine  in  one  county,  and  ^^^'^j*^*®* 
removing  such  practice  or  part  thereof  to  another  county,  or  regularly  ^^^^^^^^^ 
engaging  in  practice  or  opening  an  office  in  another  county,  shall  show  ^^^^f  "f 
or  send  by  registered  mail  to  the  clerk  of  such  other  county,  his  certificate  f^*  ^1*?^  is- 
of  registration.     If  such  certificate  clearly  shows  that  the  original  regis-  tration. 
tration   was  of  an  authority  issued  under  seal  by  the  regents,  or  if  the 
certificate  itself  is  indorsed  by  the  regents  as  entitled  to  registration,  the 
clerk  shall  thereupon  register  the  applicant  in  the  latter  county,  on  receipt 
of  a  fee  of  25  cents,  and  shall  stamp  or  indorse  on  such  certificate,  the  Fee  25 

cents 

date  and  his  name  preceded  by  the  words,  *  Registered  also  in     .     .     . 
county,'  and  return  the  certificate  to  the  applicant. 

§  1 5 1  Certificate  presumptive  evidence ;  unauthorized  regis- 
tration  and  license  prohibited.      Every  unrevoked   certificate   and 
indorsement  of  registry,  made  as  provided  in  this  article,  shall  be  pre- 
sumptive   evidence    in    all    courts    and  places,  that  the  person  named 
therein   is   legally  registered.     Hereafter   no  person   shall  register   any  Proof  of 
authority    to    practise   medicine     unless    it    has    been    issued    or  in-  to  practise 
dorsed  as  a  license  by  the  regents.     No  such  registration  shall  be  valid  for  resis- 
unless  the  authority  registered  constituted  at  the  time  of  registration,  a 
license  under  the  laws  of  the  state  then  in  force.     No  diploma  or  license  Diploma  or 

f         J  11      •  -,  .1  .  license  not 

conferred  on  a  person  not  actually  in  attendance  at  the  lectures,  instruc-  i«  accord 

,  .        .  _   ,  ,        ,  ^       .  ,  with  this 

tion  and  examination  of  the  school  conferring  the  same,  or  not  possessed  Jaw  invalid 
at  the  time  of  us  conferment,  of  the  requirements  then  demanded  of  oration. 
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medical  students  in  this  state  as  a  condition  of  their  being  licensed  so  to 

practise,  and  no  registration  not  in  accordance  with  this  article  shall  be 

honorary    lawful  authority  to  practise  medicine,  nor  shall  the  degree  of  doctor  of 

dHmproT'  medicine  be  conferred  causa  honoris  or  ad  eundum*^  nor  if  previously  con- 

^^  '      fcrred  shall  it  be  a  qualification  for  such  practice. 
This  act         §  152  Construction  of  this  article.    This  article  shall  not  be  con- 

does  not  •'     ^ 

^^^*ariny  strued  to  afFect  commissioned  medical  officers  serving  in  the  United 
*J^°*,^.  States  army,  navy  or  marine  hospital  service,  while  so  commissioned; 
meJicai  ^^  any  One  while  actually  serving  on  the  resident  medical  staff  of  any 
registered  legally  incorporated  hospital ;  or  any  legally  registered  dentist  exclusively 
makers  of  engaged  in  practising  dentistry ;  or  any  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes, 
piiaDces;  limbs  or  orthopedic  instruments  or  trusses  in  fitting  such  instruments  on 
physicians  persons  in  need  thereof ;  or  any  lawfully  qualified  physician  in  other  states 
tation;  or  countries  meeting  legally  registered  physicians  in  this  state  in  consulta- 
tion ;  or  any  physician  residing  on  a  border  of  a  neighboring  state  and 
rize^*prac.  duly  authorized  under  the  laws  thereof  to  practise  medicine  therein,  whose 
n^r^state  practice  extends  into  this  state,  and  who  does  not  open  an  office  or 
ary,  appQJnt  a  place  to  meet  patients  or  receive  calls  within  this  state;  or  any 
Swes^*^  physician  duly  registered  in  one  county  called  to  attend  isolated  cases  in 
Acts  au-      another  county,  but  not  residing  or  habitually  practismg  therein.     This 

thorizing 

medical      article  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  authorizing 

degrees 

cauBa        conferment  of  any  degree  in  medicine,  causa  honoris  or  ad  eundum  ^  ;   or 
Sfoeaied**"  <>thcrwise  than  on  students  duly  graduated  after  satisfactory  completion 

of  a  preliminary  and  medical  course  not  less  than  that  required  by  this 

article,  as  a  condition  of  license. 
Attemp^^      §  153  Penalties  and  their  collection.     Any  person  who,  not  being 
tise  iiie-      then  lawfully  authorized  to  practise  medicine  within  this  state  and  so 

gaily  or  ''  *^ 

avlng  any  registered  according  to  law,  shall   practise  medicine  within  this  state 

such  at-      without  lawful  registration  or  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  article; 

misde-        and  ariy  person  who  shall  buy,  sell,  or  fraudulently  obtain  any  medical 

diploma,  license,  record,  or  registration,  or  who  shaU  aid  or  abet  such 

buying,  selling  or  fraudulently  obtaining,  or  who  shall  practise  medicine 

under  cover  of  any  medical  diploma,  license,  record,  or  registration 

illegally  obtained,  or  signed,  or  issued  unlawfully  or  under  fraudulent 

of  felony     representations  or  mistake  of  fact  in  a  material  regard,  or  who,  after 

fle^"*        conviction  of  a  felony,  shall  attempt  to  practise  medicine,  or  shall  so 

Sed'flS**'^    practise,  and  any  person  who  shall  append  the  letters  M.  D.  to  his  o^ 

ofl^*D*or  ^^^  name,  or  shall  assume  or  advertise  the  title  of  doctor  (or  any  title 

a  mi^*e^-^'^  which  shall  show  or  tend  to  show  that  the  person  assuming  or  adver- 

meanor.      tising  the  same  is  a  practitioner  of  any  of  the  branches  of  medicine),  in 

a  So  in  official  edition. 
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such  a  manner  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  he  or  she  is  a  legal 
practitioner  of  medicine,  or  of  any  of  its  branches  without  having  legally  penalty  for 
received  the  medical  degree,  or  without  having  received  a  license  which  JffenaeflDe 
constituted  at  the  time  an  authority  to  practise  medicine  under  the  laws  onment:^' 
of  this  state  then  in  force,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  con-  g^uent 
viction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $250,  or  either  or 
imprisonment  for  six  months  for  the  first  offense,  and  on  conviction  of  double 

...  amount. 

any  subsequent  offense,  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or  impnsonment 
for  not  less  than  one  year,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment.  Any 
person  who  shall  practise  medicine  under  a  false  or  assumed  name,  or  J°{JJ,y^°  * 
who  shall  fialsely  personate  another  practitioner  of  a  like  or  different 
name,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony.  When  any  prosecution  under  this 
article  is  made  on  the  complaint  of  any  incorporated  medical  society  of 
the  state,  or  any  county  medical  society  of  such  county  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  a  state  society,  the  fines  when  collected  shall  be  paid  to  the  of  society 
society  making  the  complaint,  and  any  excess  of  the  amount  of  fines  so  proaecu- 

tioo  10  be 

p>aid   over  the  expense  mcurred  by  the  said  society  in  enforcing  the  paid  from 
medical  laws  of  this  state,  shall  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  the 
county  treasurer.     [As  amended  by  laws  of  1895,  ch,  398] 

Practice  of  dentistry 

Fuhlic  health  law,  1893,  eh.  661,  art.  9,  a«  amended  to  June,  1897 

Definitions  as  used  in  this  article.    The  terms  University,  regents  university, 
and  physician  have  respectively  the  meanings  defined  in  article  8  of  this  Physician, 
chapter.     Board,  where  not  otherwise  limited,  means  the  state  board  of  Board, 
dental  examiners.     Registered  medical  or  dental  school  means  a  medical  B«?RjRtered 

*^  medical  or 

or  dental  school,  college  or  department  of  a  university,  registered  by  the  ^^^^^ 
regents  as  maintaining  a  proper  educational  standard  and  legally  incor- 
porated.    Examiner,  where  not  otherwise  qualified,  means  a  member  of  Examiner. 
the  board.     [/Is  amended  by  laws  1896,  ch,  297] 

§  160  Licentiates.      Only  the  following  persons  shall  be  deemed  what 

^         ^  .        ,        .  oonhtltutea 

licensed  to  practise  dentistry :  iicenae  to 

,  J    ,       .  practise. 

1  Those  duly  licensed  and  registered  as  dentists  in  this  state  prior  to 
the  first  day  of  August,  1895,  pursuant  to  the  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of 
their  license  and  registration. 

2  Those  duly  licensed  and  registered  after  the  first  day  of  August,  1895, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  \As  amefided  by  laws  of  1895, 
ch,  626] 
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^^fyi  §  i6i  State  board  of  dental  examiners.  On  the  first  day  of 
S'l^flJ^t  August,  1895,  the  state  board  of  censors  of  the  Dental  society  of  the 
eSminew.  State  of  New  York,  as  the  latter  body  shall  be  composed  at  the  date  of 
examiners  such  appointment,  shall  become  the  state  board  of  dental  examiners, 
jufy.^  The  existing  division  of  said  censors  into  four  classes  and  their  terms  of 
office  shall  remain  the  same  for  the  said  board,  except  that  said  terms 
JyeaW.  ^^^^  expire  on  the  31st  day  of  July  in  each  year.  Before  the  day  when 
the  official  terms  of  the  members  of  any  of  said  classes  shall  expire,  the 
regents  shall  appoint  their  successors,  to  serve  for  the  term  of  four  years 
apS'Jnted*  from  said  day.  Such  appointment  shall  be  made  from  nominations 
from^nom-  i"  number  twice  the  number  of  the  outgoing  class  made  by  such  society 
atate^den-  to  the  regents  prior  to  the  third  Tuesday  in  May  of  each  year.  In  de- 
^^  ^^'  fault  of  such  nominations,  the  regents  shall  appoint  such  examiners  from 
SU  ^*°"*'  the  legally  qualified  dentists  in  the  state  belonging  to  the  state  dental 
Each  ap-  society.  The  regents,  in  the  same  manner,  shall  also  fill  vacancies  in  the 
E©*fiSm*°  board  that  may  occur.  All  nominations  and  appointments  shall  be  so 
diSal  dig"  made  that  every  vacancy  in  the  board  shall  be  filled  by  a  resident  of  the 
his  prede-  same  judicial  district  in  which  the  last  incumbent  of  the  office  resided. 
Board  to  '^^^  board  shall  convene  at  the  call  of  the  secretary  of  the  regents  within 
S^fo?**  not  less  than  two  weeks  after  appointment  and  organize  by  electing  to 
regenta.  ^^^y^  for  one  year,  a  president  and  secretary.  These  officers  shall  be 
mu8tboid  elected  annually.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  an  examiner  unless  he 
Kve*°rac-  ^^  received  a  dental  degree  from  a  body  lawfully  entitled  to  confer  the 
tistry  in^°  same,  and  in  good  standing  at  the  time  of  its  conferment,  and  has  been 
not'ieM^^  engaged  within  the  state  during  not  less  than  five  years  prior  to  his  ap- 
years  pointment  in  the  actual  and  lawful  practice  of  dentistry.  Nor  shall  any 
Officer  of  person  connected  with  a  dental  college  as  professor  or  instructor  be 
in  dental  eligible  to  such  appointment.  Cause  being  shown  before  them  the  re- 
ineiigibie.  gents  may  remoVe  an  examiner  from  office  upon  proven  charges  of  in - 
may"be  re-  efficiency,  incompetency,  immorality  or  professional  misconduct.  [As 
^^.^^^  f^^^dedhy  laws  of  1896,  ch,  297] 

See  also  ordinance  47,  p.  476. 
Candidate       §  1 62  Hxaminations.     The  regents  shall  admit  to  examination  any 
mit  satis-    candidate  who  pays  the  fee  herein  prescribed  \see  p,  452]  and  submits 
idence  as    satisfactory  evidence,  verified  by  oath  if  required,  that  he  : 
age,  char-       i)  is  more  than  21  years  of  age;  2)  is  of  good  moral  character;  3)  has 

sccer*  pre* 

Uminary     the  general  education  required  in  all  cases  after  August  i,  1895,  prelimi> 

euucauou . 

Candidate  ^^ary  to  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  or  doctor  of  medicine  in  this 
de?fta?de.  State ;  and  either  has  been  graduated  in  course,  with  a  dental  degree 
or^foreiif^  from  a  registered  dental  school,  or  else,  having  been  graduated  in  course 
practrse"    from  a  registered  medical  school  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 
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has  pursued  thereafter  a  course  of  special  study  of  dentistry  for  at  least 
one  year  in  a  registered  dental  school,  or  holds  a  diploma  or  license  con- 
ferring full  right  to  practise  dentistry  in  some  foreign  country  and  granted  ExaninerR 
by  some  registered  authority.     Any  member  of  the  board  may  inquire  tJ?ati"ciS- 
of  any   applicant   for  examination   concerning    his    qualifications   and  quailflc^. 
may   take  testimony  of  any  one  in  regard  thereto,  under  oath,  which    ^°®" 
he  is  hereby  empowered  to  administer.     No  degree  in  dentistry  shall  be  Three 
conferred  in  this  state  till  the  candidate  has  satisfactorily  completed  a  course 
course  of  not  less  than  three  years  in  an  institution  registered  by  the  for  denui 
regents  of  the  University  as  maintaining  proper  dental  standards,  nor  also  re- 
bcfore  the  candidate  has  filed  with  the  institution  conferring  it  the  cer-  wflcateof 
tificate  of  the  regents  that  three  years  before  the  date  of  the  degree  he  preiimina- 
has  either  been  graduated  from  a  registered  college  or  satisfactorily  com-  ments. 
pleted  a  full  course  in  a  registered  academy  or  high  school ;  or  had  a 
preliminary  education  considered  and  accepted  by  the  regents  as  fully 
equivalent;  or  had  passed  regents  examinations  representing,  for  degrees 
conferred  in  1898,  one  year  of  academic  work,  for  degrees  conferred  in 
1899,  two  years  of  academic  work,  and  for  degrees  conferred  in  1900  a 
full  high  school  course.     The  regents  may,  in  their  discretion,  accept  as 
the  equivalent  for  any  part  of  the  third  or  fourth  requirement  evidence  fopeduoa- 
of  five  or  more  years  reputable  practice,  provided  that  such  substitution  quirement. 
be  specified  in  the  license,     [^s  amended  by  laws  of  1896,  ch,  297] 

Fur  exemption  from  increased  preliminary  re  qui  remeiUK  of  studeuls  matricu- 
lated before  Jan.  1, 1896,  see  laws  of  1897,  cb.  247,  p.  456. 

Licenses.      On  certfication  by  the  board  of  dental  examiners  that  a  candidate 
candidate  has  successfully  passed  the  examination  and  is  competent  to  SJlard  to^^ 
practise  dentistry,  the  regents  shall  issue  to  him  their  license  so  to  prac-  [i^ena-. 
tise  pursuant  to  the  rules  established  by  them.     Upon  the  recommenda-  Regent* 
tion  of  the  board,  the  regents  may  also,  without  the  examination  herein-  {i5.*^pe  re- 
before  provided  for,  issue  their  license  to  any  applicant  therefor  who  shall  JUSS-*' 
furnish  proof  satisfactory  to  them  that  he  has  been  duly  licensed  to  prac-  Jrom^other 
tise  dentistry  in  any  state  or  country  after  full  compliance  with  the  require-  J^^Jtry 
ments  of  its  dental  laws,  and  has  been  thereafter  lawfully  and  reputably  Juaiifljja. 
engaged  in  such  practice  for  five  years  next  preceding  his  application ;  {J^ioVn.V. 
provided,  that  his  preliminary  and  professional  education  shall  have  been  Jp^pifc^ms' 
not  less  than  that  required  in  this  state.     The  regents  may  also  license  Sy'^b^arli 
any  applicant  on  the  certificate  of  tlie  board  that  after  due  investigation  ^aiSflca- 
or  examination  it  finds  his  education  and  professional  attainments  and  equivalent 
experience  of  not  less  than  five  years  in  actual  practice  to  be  together  requ'ii^'- 
luUy  equal  to  the  requirements  for  license  in  this  state.     Every  license,  "^^*^"'® 

:  ^  '  Licenses© 

so  issued  shall  state  upon  its  face  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  granted  'ssued  to 
and  the  applicant  may  be  required  to  furnish  his  proofs  upon  afllidavit.  |^"«  *'" 

race> 

[As  amended  by  laws  of  1895,  ch,  626] 
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Unregister-      Registration.     Every   person   practising   dentistry    in   this    state    and 

oci   prACiift~ 

ingdentwts  not  lawfully  registered  before   this  act  takes  effect,  shall  register  in  the 

tx>  register  70  »  t> 

cWk^s*^^  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  his  place  of  business  is  located,  in 
office.  ^  book  kept  by  the  clerk  for  such  purpose,  his  name,  age,  office  and 
teronly  ou  post-office  address,  date  and  number  of  his  license  to  practise  dentistry 
ieiira/r?iht  ^^^  *^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^"^^  registration,  which  registration  he  shall  be  entitled 
m»k?ng***'  ^^  niake  only  upon  showing  to  the  county  clerk  his  license  or  a  duly 
fdenSty:of  ^.uthenticated  copy  thereof,  and  making  an  affidavit  stating  name,  age, 
with^pi^^^  birthplace,  the  number  of  his  license  and  the  date  of  its  issue ;  that  he  is 
require?^  the  identical  person  named  in  the  license  ;  that  before  receiving  the  same 
of  absirnce  he  complied  with  all  the  prehminary  requirements  of  this  statute  and  the 

of  fraud  or       ,  _     ,  1  ,  ,  ^  11  r  i 

bribery  in    rules  of  the  regents  and  board  as  to  the  terms  and  the  amount  of  studv 

f)rocuring: 
icenae.       and  exammation ;  that  no  money^  other  than  the  fees  prescribed  by  this 

statute  and  said  rules,  was  paid  directly  or  indirectly  for  such  license,  and 
that  no  fraud,  misrepresentation  or  mistake  in  a  material  regard  was  em- 
ployed or  occurred  in  order  that  such  license  should  be  conferred.     The 

County 

clerk  to       county  clerk  shall  preserve  such  affidavit  in  a  bound  volume  and  shall 

ffive  certifl-  , 

cate  of  reg- issue  to  every  licentiate  duly  registering  and  making  such  affidavit,  a 

I  strati  on . 

.certificate  of  registration  in  his  county,  which  shall  include  a  transcript  of 
<^'®jt{^<5ate  the  registration.  Such  transcript  and  the  license  may  be  offered  as  pre- 
wirrmR^e  sumptive  evidence  in  all  courts  of  the  facts  stated  therein.  The  county 
eTidence.  defit's  fee  for  taking  such  registration  and  affidavit  and  issuing  such 
fee$i.  certificate,  shall  be  one  dollar.  A  practising  dentist  havmg  registered  a 
dentist  °*^  lawful  authority  to  practise  dentistry   in  one  county  of  the  state  and 

may  re^ciS' 

ter  in  an-     removing  such  practise  or  part  thereof  to  another  county,  or  regularly 

other 

county  on    engaging  m  practice  or  opening  an  office  m  another  county,  shall  show  or 
Bowing      send  by  registered  mail  to  the  clerk  of  such  other  county  his  certificate  or^ 
traSon^'   registration.     If  such  certificate  clearly  shows  that  the  original  registra- 
tion was   of  an  authority   issued  under  seal  by   the  regents,  or   if  the 
certificate  itself  is  indorsed  by  the  regents  as  entitled  to  registration,  the 
clerk  shall  thereupon  register  the  applicant  in  the  latter  county,  on  receipt 
Fee  26        of  a  fee  of  25  cents,  and  shall  stamp  or  indorse  on  such  certificate,  the  date 

cents 

and  his  name,  preceded  by   the  words,  'registered  also  in     .     .     . 
county,'  and  return  the  certificate  to  the  applicant.     [As  amended  by  laws 
of  1896,  ch.  297] 

License  Examination  fees.     Every    applicant    for   license    to    practise    den- 

'  tistry  shall  pay  a  fee  of  not  more  than  $25.     From  the  fees  provided  by 

pay  ex-  this  article  the  regents  may  pay  all  proper  expenses  incurred  by  them 

iromfees.  under  its  provisions,  and   any  surplus  at  the  end  of  any  academic  year 

a  So  in  official  edition. 
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shall  be  paid  to  the  society  nominatiqg  the  examiners  to  defray  its  expenses 
incurred  under  the  law.     [As  amended  by  laws  of  1896,  ch,  626] 

See  also  ordinance  62,  p.  479. 

Revocation  of  licenses.     If  any  practitioner  of  dentistry  be  charged  PracUtion- 
under  oath  before  the  board  with  unprofessional  or  immoral  conduct,  or  "'?'lf^  oath 

^  '  with  UDtit- 

with  gross  ignorance,  or  inefficiency  in  his  profession,  they  shall  notify  Jumlnoned 
him  to  appear  before  them  at  an  appointed  time  and  place,  with  counsel,  ^y^o^^d. 
if  he  so  desires,  to  answer  said  charges,  furnishing  to  him  a  copy  thereof. 
Upon  the  report  of  the  board  that  the  accused  has  been  guilty  of  unpro-  if  board 
fessional  or  immoral  conduct,  or  that  he  is  grossly  ignorant  or  inefficient  charges 
in  his  profession,  the  regents  may  suspend  the  person  so  charged  from  JJ^f^^Jj^^, 
the  practice  of  dentistry  for  a  limited  season,  or  may  revoke  his  license.  J^y^ffce* 
Upon  the  revocation  of  any  license,  the  fact  shall  be  noted  upon  the  ^'*'®"^** 
records  of  the  regents  and  the  license  shall  be  marked  as  canceled,  of« 
the  date  of  its  revocation.     Upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  of  such  Registra- 

'^         '^  .  .  tlon  to  be 

cancelation  to  the  clerk  of  any  county  wherein  the  licentiate  may  be  canceled 

'  '  "^  on  reo^iot 

registered,  said  clerk  shall  note  the  date  of  the  cancelation  on  the  register  ^^^^^}^' 
of  dentists  and  cancel  the  registration.     A  conviction  of  felony  shall  forfeit  JJ^jJ^^" 
a  license  to  practise  dentistry,  and  upon  presentation  to  the  regents  or  a  S?? Jiony" 
county  clerk  of  a  certified  copy  of  a  court  record  showing  that  a  practitioner  fSenae! 
of  dentistry  has  been  convicted  of  felony,  that  fact  shall  be  noted  on  the 
record  of  license  and  clerk's  register,  and  the  license  and  registration  shall 
be  marked  canceled.     Any  person  who,  after  conviction  of  a  felony  shall  ^tfstnr"^ 
practise  dentistry  in  this  state,  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  penalties  pre-  Jf^on^of 
scribed  for  the  unlicensed  practice  of  dentistry  \see\  164J,  providi^^g  that  miade* 
if  such  conviction  be  subsequently  reversed  upon  appeal  and  the  accused  ™^vVc- 
acquitted  or  discharged,  his  license  shall  become  again  operative  from  the  ^"u^ense 
date  of  such  acquittal  or  discharge.     \As  amended  by  laws  of  1896,  ch.  297]  ^erative. 

§  163  Construction  of  this  article.    This  article  shall  not  be  con-  Law  per- 
strued  to  prohibit  an  unlicensed  person  from  performing  merely  mechani-  practise  on 
cal  work  upon  inert  matter  in  a  dental  office  or  laboratory,  or  the  student  student 

Assistances 

of  a  licentiate  from  assisting  his  preceptor  in  dental  operations  while  in  and  treat- 

ment  by 

the  presence  and  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  instructor,  or  a  licensed 

.    .  .  .  .        pbyalclans. 

duly  licensed  physician  from  treating  diseases  of  the  mouth  or  performing 
operations  in  oral  surgery.     But  nothing  in  the  provisions  of  this  article  ^^  ^^jj 
shall  be  construed  to  permit  the  performance  of  dental  operations  by  any  ^^"0?^^*^° 
unlicensed  person  under  cover  of  the  name  of  a  registered  practitioner.  ^**^°- 
Any  student  of  dentistry  whose  certificate  of  study  under  private  precep- 
torship  shall  have  beeh  duly  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  state  dental 


opera- 
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New  board  society  at  the  time  this  act  takes  effect  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  law 

may  exam-  '  i  r 

dat«fwho  ^^^  ^^  force,  may  present  himself  for  examination  to  the  board  under  the 
A^!i!i895,  same  conditions  as  those  under  which  he  might  have  presented  himself 
pUeS  wiS  ^^^  examination  before  the  censors  of  the  state  dental  society  under  the 
grevious  j^^^  -^  force  whcn  his  certificate  was  filed ;  providing,  however,  that  he 
Pw>^*«o-  shall  file  a  notice  with  the  regents  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September, 
1895,  that  he  purposes  availing  himself  of  this  exemption. 

practice  a       §  ^^4  Pcnaltics.  .  a)  A  person  who,  in  any  county  of  this  state,  prac- 

mcAi^r      ^^^^  ^^  holds  himself  out  to  the  public  as  practising  dentistry,  not  being 

at  the  time  of  said  practice  or  holding  out  a  dentist  licensed  to  practise  as 

such  in  this  state  and  registered  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  such  county 

pursuant  to  the  general  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  dentistry,  is  guilty 

of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  upon  conviction  of  a  first  offense  by  a 

$50  fine  for  fine  of  not  less  than  $50,  and  upon  conviction  of  a  subsequent  offense  by 

fenseVfor   a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  two 

later  or~ 

fense  $100  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  Any  violation  of  this 
Imprison-    section  by  a  person  theretofore  convicted  under  the  then  existing  laws  of 

ment  or 

both.  this  State  of  practising  dentistry  without  license  or  registration  shall  be 

^7  ®**?"...     included  in  the  term  a  subsequent  offense. 

victed  llle-  ^ 

tiuoner.^'  ^)  A  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  every 
meaiior  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $500  or  by 
by  fine.*  m^  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  six  months,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprison- 

prifioninent 

or  both,  to:  ment,  who 

1  Sell  or         I  Shall  sell  or  barter  or  offer  to  sell  or  barter  any  diploma  or  document 

offer  to  sell 

«>»Jor  conferring  or  purporting  to  confer  any  dental  degree  or  any  certificate  or 
entiaf.*^"***'  ^r^nscri[;t  made  or  purporting  to  be  made  pursuant  to  the  laws  regulating 

the  license  and  registration  of  dentists  ;  or, 
s  Procure        2  Shall  purchase  or  procure  by  barter  any  such  diploma,  certificate  or 
procure      transcript  with  intent  that  the  same  shall  be  used  as  evidence  of  the 

dental 

credential  holder's  qualifications  to  practise  dentistry,  or  in  fraud  of  the  laws  regu- 
lating such  practice ;  or, 
8  Fraudu-       3  Shall,  with  fraudulent  intent,  alter  in  a  material  regard  any  such 
lUter^cre-    diploma,  c(  itificate  or  transcri[)t;  or, 

4  Use  or         4  Shall  use  or  attempt  to  use  any  such  diploma,  certificate  or  tran- 

trv  to  use 

credential  script  which  has  been  purchased,  fraudulently  issued,  counterfeited  or 
obtained,    materially  altered  either  as  a  license  or  color  of  license  to  practise  dentis- 

issued  or  "^  ^  ^ 

altered;      try  or  in  order  to  procure  registration  as  a  dentist;  or, 

5  Practice       5  Shall  practise  dentistry  under  a  false  or  assumed  name;  or, 

under 

aMiumed        . 
nhme; 
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6  Shall  assume  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  dental  surgery,  doctor  of  den-  ^i^^Jy. 
tal  surgery  or  master  of  dental  surgery,  or  shall  append  the  letters  B.  D.  S.,  dentoTde- 
D.  D.  S.,  M.  D.  S.  to  his  name,  not  having  had  duly  conferred  upon  him  ^miKTii** 
by  diploma  from   some  college,  school  or  board  of  examiners  legally  em-  or  ^boi^ 
powered  to  confer  the  same,  the  right  to  assume  said  titles;   or  shall  uientf^ 
assume  any  title  or  append  any  letters  to  his  name  with  the  intent  to 
represent  falsely  that  he  has  received  a  medical  or  dental  degree  or 
license. 

c)  Any  person  who  in   any  affidavit  or  examination  required  of  an  Perjury  in 

'  securing 

applicant  for  examination,  license  or  registration  under  tjie  laws  regulating  "^'^^  . . 
the  practice  of  dentistry  shall  make  wilfully  a  false  statement  in  a  material  j^^J^™' 
regard  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury,  and  punishable  upon  conviction  thereof  ™®°*' 
by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  lo  years. 

d)  All  fines,  penalties  or  forfeitures  imposed  or  collected  for  violations  ^^^' 
of  the  foregoing  provisions  relating  to  dental  practice  and  the  correspond-  Jtoted*eSAi 
ing  sections  of  the  penal  code  must  be  paid  to  the  state  dental  society-  *<^*®^- 
Said  society  may  prefer  a  complaint  for  violation  of  the  law  regulating  cie^may 
the  practice  of  dentistry  before  any  court,  tribunal  or  magistrate  having  complaints 
jurisdiction,  and  may,  by  its  officers,  counsel  and  agents  aid  in  presenting  tionsof 
the  law  and  facts  before  such  courts,  tribunal  or  magistrate  in  any  pro-  furnish 

evidence. 

ceedings  taken. 

§  2  Laws  repealed.     Of  the  laws  enumerated  in  the  schedule  hereto  ^SKSfec^t^ 
annexed,  that  portion  specified  in  the  last  column  is  repealed,  but  it  is  ^Ij^JJ^"^ 
expressly  provided  that  any  license  or  registration  duly  obtained  in  this  tJ{*f  Jfug/" 
state  prior  to  the  first  day  of  August,  1895,  without  fraud  and  in  full  com-  ^^^' 
pliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  its  procure- 
ment shall  not  be  affected  by  the  repeal  of  those  laws,  but  shall  continue 
to  be  as  valid  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  its  procurement. 

§  3  Operation.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  and  after  the  first  day 
of  August,  1895. 

Schedule  of  laws  repealed 

Sectifftt 

All  of  §  7  after  and  including  the  words  *  whose 
duty  it  shall  be,'  and  all  of  §  8,  9,  10 

Laws  0/  Chapter  Section 

All  1889  337  All 

All  1892  528  All 

All 


Lotos  0/ 

Chapter 

1868 

15a 

1870 

331 

1879 

540 

1881 

376 
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Exemption  of  matriculates  from  increased  preliminary  requirements 

Lat08  of  1897,  ch.  247 
Prelim  I-  §  i   Any  Student  who  had  matriculated  in  a  registered  dental  school 

nary  re-  .  "'  ... 

quiremente  prior  to  January  I,  1896,  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  as  to  pre- 
law not       liminarv  education  announced  m  the  catalogue,  prospectus  or  announce 

retroactive.  ... 

ment  of  such  dental  school  for  that  year  shall  on  completing  his  full 
course  of  professional  study,  passing  satisfactory  examinations  thereon, 
and  in  all  other  respects  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  faculty 
and  trustees  of  said  dental  school,  be  entitled  to  receive  his  degree  in 
dentistry  from  said  dental  school  without  other  requirements  as  to  pre- 
liminary education,  and  shall  on  application  be  certified  by  the  regents  to 
the  state  board  of  dental  examiners  for  examination  for  license  to  practise 
dentistry ;  providing  that  said  application  shall  in  all  respects,  other  than 
preliminary  education,  meet  the  present  requirements  of  said  regents  and 
said  board. 

Matriculates  iu  a  registered  dental  schuol  before  Jan.  1,  1896  are  exempt  from 
the  preliniiuary  education  requirement  for  de<^n>es  and  for  admission  to  the 
licensing  examinations;  but  students  matriculating  after  Jan.  1,  1>>96  must 
meet  the  same  preliminary  education  standard  as  tbat  required  iu  medicine. 

Practice  of  veterinary  medicine 

Public  health  law,  1893,  ch.  661,  art,  10,  as  amended  to  June,  1897 

§  170  Definitions.      As  used  in  this  article : 
University.      j   University  means  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Regents.  2  Regents  means  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 

New  York. 
Board.  3  Board  means  a  board  of  veterinary  medical  examiners  of  the  slate 

of  New  York. 
Veterinary      4  Veterinary  medical  examiner  means  a  member  of  a  board  of  veteri- 

medical  •' 

examiner,    nary  medical  examiners  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Veterinary      ^  Veterinary  school  means  any  veterinary  school,  college  or  depart- 

ment  of  a  university,  registered  by  the  regents  as  maintaining  a  proper 

veterinary  medical  standard  and  as  legally  incorporated, 
▼sterinary      6  Veterinary  medicine  means  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery,  or  any 

branch  thereof. 
Vetorinar-       7  Veterinarian  means  veterinary  physician  and  surgeon.      [As  amended 

by  laws  of  1895,  ch,  860] 
tiSS*SiIder  §  ^71  Qualifications  for  practice.  No  person  shall  practise  vei- 
^cJ5wary  crinary  medicine  after  July  i,  1895,  unless  previously  registered  and 
f  July  1895.  legally  authorized,  unless  licensed  by  the  regents  and  registered  as 
S??eiony  "  required  by  this  article;  nor  shall  any  person  practise  veterinary  medicine 
tion  b^Idis-  w^o  ^^s  ever  been  convicted  of  a  felony  by  any  court,  or  whose  author- 
qualifies,     j^y  ^^  practise  is  suspended  or  revoked  by  the  regents  on  recommendation 
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of  a  State  board.     Any  graduate  of  a  veterinary  school,  who  received  ^Jld^Sit 
his  degree  prior  to  July  i,  1895,  and  has  practised  veterinary  medicine  in  quauaid^ 
some   county  in   New   York   state,   but  who  failed  to  register  in  the  ?rmay sS 
veterinary  medical  register  in  the  county  in  which  he  so  practised,  may  tratiwif** 
on  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  state  board  of  veterinary  medical,  boaM^an<j 
examiners,  receive  from  the  regents  a  certificate  which  shall  entitle  him  '^^^ 
to  register  as  a  veterinary  practitioner  in  the  county  of  his  residence  or 
practise  at  any  time  within  two  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 
[As  amended  by  laws  of  1896,  ch,  840] 

§  172  State  board  of  veterinary  medical  examiners.    There  J^^'g^^^  ^^ 
shall  be  a  board  of  veterinary  medical  examiners  of  five  members,  each  5  y'ear?^* 
of  whom  shall  hold  office  for  five  years  from  August  i  of  the  year  in  ^^^^\  ^^ 
which  appointed.     The  New  York  state  veterinary  medical  society  shall  J^^j^®*®"^ 

nominees 


8tat« 


at  each  annual  meeting  nominate  twice  the  number  of  examiners  to  be  °f 
appointed  that  year  on  the  board.     The  names  of  such  nominees  shall  be  to^^**^ 
annually  transmitted  under  seal  by  the  president  and  secretary  prior  to 
May  I,  to  the  regents  who  shall,  prior  to  August  i,  appoint  from  such  Terms 
lists  the  examiners  required  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  will  occur  from  ex-  Jw^y- 
piration  of  term  on  July  31.     Any  other  vacancy,  however  occurring,  §11^°^^ 
shall  likewise  be  filled  by  the  regents  for  the  unexpired  teim.     Each  *^**'- 
nominee  before  appointment,  shall  furnish  to  the  regents  proof  that  he  has  SeHifibie 
received  a  degree  in  the*  veterinary  medicine  from  [ «]  registered  veterinary  JJSrinLy 
medical  school  and  that  he  has  legally  practised  veterinary  medicine  in  J^tus^ 
this  state  for  at  least  five  years.     If  no  nominees  are  legally  before  them  years!*'*  ^ 
from  the  society,  the  regents  may  appoint  from  members  in  good  standing 
in  the  veterinary  profession  without  restriction.     The  regents  may  remove  Regents 

may  «0" 

any  examiner  ibr  misconduct,  incapacity  or  neglect  of  duty.     \As  amended  ™o^«  ®^- 

by  laws  of  \%^i,  ch,  860]  c»"b« 

Ordioance  47,  p.  476,  prohibits  as  examiners  those  officially  connected  with  in- 
stitntious  which  prepare  candidates. 

§  173   Certificate   of  appointment;    oath;     powers,      ^^*^'*y ^^hJJJilfe?- 
veterinary  medical  examiner  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  appointment  *p55}St-  **' 
firom  the  regents,  and  before  beginning  his  term  of  oflSce  shall  file  with  the  J^JtJ^i^ 
secretary  of  state  the  constitutional  oath  of  office.     The  board,  or  any  S^t^? 
committee  thereof,  may  take  testimony  and  proofs  concerning  all  matters  **  ^^' 
within  its  jurisdiction.     The  board  may,  subject  to  the  regents*  approval,  SSce^tSt^ 
make  all  by-laws  and  rules  not  inconsistent  with  law  needed  in  perform-  ™<*"y- 
ing  its  duties,  but  no  by-laws  or  rules  by  which  more  than  a  majority  vote  ^^  "tS 
is  required  for  any  specified  action  by  the  board  shall  be  amended,  sus-  g^to    ^ 

proTal. 

a  80  ia  ofliclal  edition. 
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RestrfC'      pended  or  repealed  by  a  smaller  vote  than  that  required  for  the  action^ 
thereunder.     [As  amended  by  laws  of  1895,  ch,  860] 

w*earpe^  §  1 74  Hxpeoses.  From  the  fees  provided  by  this  article  the  regents 
ses^from  ^ay  pay  all  proper  expenses  incurred  by  its  provisions,  except  compensa- 
tion to  veterinary  medical  examiners,  and  any  surplus  at  the  end  of  the 
be^ivided  academic  year  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  members  of  the  board  pro- 
amuS™**  rata  according  to  the  number  of  candidates  whose  answer  papers  have 
prorata,     jj^^u  marked  by  each.     \As  amended  by  laws  of  1895,  ch,  860] 

S**etect  ^  ^^5  Officers;  meetings;  quorum;  committees.  The  board 
officers,  shall  annually  elect  from  its  members  a  president  and  secretary  for  the 
cairof  r^  academic  year,  and  shall  hold  one  or  more  meetings  each  year  pursuant 
ajority  a  to  the  call  of  the  regents.  At  any  meeting  a  majority  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  quQ^um .  ^uj  questions  prepared  by  the  board  may  be  grouped  and  edited^ 
tees.  or  answer  papers  of  candidates  may  be  examined  and  marked  by  com- 

mittees duly  authorized  by  the  board  and  by  the  regents.    \As  amended 
by  laws  of  1895,  ch,  860] 

Candidate  §  1 76  Admissiou  to  examination.  The  regents  shall  admit  to  ex- 
must  pay  '  ** 

'ubmit  amination  any  candidate  who  pays  a  fee  of  $10  and  submits  satisfactory 
X^^^-  evidence,  verified  by  oath  if  required,  that  he  i)  is  more  than  21  years. 
denceaato:  of  age;  2)  is  of  good,  moral  character;  3)  has  the  general  education 
acter;  pre-  required  in  all  cases  after  July  i,  1897,  preliminary  to  receiving  a  degree 
education;  in  veterinary  medicine ;  4)  has  studied  veterinary  medicine  not  less  thai> 
^  educa-  three  full  years,  including  three  satisfactory  courses,  in  three  different  aca- 
veterinary  demic  years,  in  the  veterinary  medical  school  registered  as  maintaining  at 
Prerequf-  the  time  a  satisfactory  standard;  5)  has  received  a  degree  as  veterinarian 
degree:  from  some  registered  veterinary  medical  school.  Thfr  degree  in  veterinary 
from^reg?8-  medicine  shall  not  be  conferred  in  this  state  before  the  candidate  has  filed 
ooiiegeor  with  the  institution  conferring  it,  the  certificate  of  the  regents  that  three 
B<£(>oi;  years  before  the  date  of  the  degree,  or  before  or  during  his  first  year 
cationfuUy  of  veterinary  medical  study  in  this  state,  he  has  either  graduated  firom  a 
^ereto%r  registered  college  or  satisfactorily  completed  an  academic  course  in  a 
regenVex-  registered  academy  or  high  school ;  or  has  a  preliminary  education  con- 
tions.^  sidered  and  accepted  by  the  regents  as  fully  equivalent;  or  has  passed 
regents  examinations  equivalent  to  the  minimum  requirement  in  such 
preliminary  education  for  candidates  for  medical  or  dental  degrees  in 
^^'^IlL     this  state.     Students  who  have  matriculated  in  a  veterinary  medical 

July  1896  ^ 

jj»»o  mat.  school  before  October  i,  1895,  shall  be  exempted  from  this  preliminary 
g^foroi  education  requirement,  provided  the  degree  be  conferred  before  July  i, 
exempt  1898.  The  regents  may,  in  their  discretion,  accept  as  the  equivalent  for 
iiminaries.  any  part  of  the  third  and  fourth  requirements,  evidence  of  five  or  more 
for  edu^-  years'  reputable  practice  in  veterinary  medicme,  provided  that  such  sub- 
quiremwit.  stitution  be  Specified  in  the  license.     \As  amended  by  laws  of  1895,  ch,  860 
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§  177  Questions.     Each  member  of  the  board  shall  submit  to  the  B^c^^tsto 

'     ^  prepare 

regents,  as  required,  lists  of  suitable  questions  for  thorough  examination  examina- 
in  comparative  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene,  in  chemistry  and  vete-  quwtions 
rinary  surgery,  obstetrics,  pathology  and  diagnosis  and  therapeutics,  in-  by  exam- 
eluding  practice  and  materia  medica.     From  these  lists  the  regents  shall 
prepare  question  papers  for  all  these  subjects,  which  at  any  examinations 
shall  be  the  same  for  all  candidates.    [As  anunded  by  laws  of  1 895,  ck,  860] 

See  also  ordinance  48,  p.  476. 

§178  Examinations  and  reports.    Examination  for  license  shall  szamina- 

/  .   '^  tfons  in  4 

be  given  in  at  least  four  convenient  places  in  this  state  and  at  least  four  places  4 

.        ^  times  Tear- 

times  annually,  in  accordance  with  the  regents  rules,  and  shall  be  exclu-  ly;  to  be 

•^*  Of  iprrittenand 

sively  in  writing  and  in  English.     Each  examination  shall  be  conducted  inEn«rU«ii- 
by  a  regent^  examiner,  who  shall  not  be  one  of  the  veterinary  medical 
examiners.    At  the  close  of  each  examination,  the  regents'  examiner  in 
charge  shall  deliver  the  questions  and  answer  papers  to  the  board,  or  to  supervis- 
its  duly  authorized  committee,  and  such  board,  without  unnecessary  iner  not  to 

DA  DAdDl  OA  P 

delay,  shall  examine  and  mark  the  answers  and  transmit  to  the  regents  an  of  board, 
official  report,  signed  by  its  president  and  secretary,  stating  the  standing  ^^JJrt*° 
of  each  candidate  in  each  branch,  his  general  average  and  whether  the  resSte  to 
board  recommends  that  a  license  be  granted.     Such  report  shall  include  ^fh  re^' 
the  questions  and  answers  and  shall  be  filed  in  the  public  records  of  the  SuSS^s^to 
University.     If  a  candidate  fails  on   his  first  examination,  he  may,  after  sfx  months 
not  less  than  six  months'  further  study,  have  a  second  examination  with-  fSre^el- 
out  fee.     If  the  failure  is  from  illness  or  other  cause  satisfactory  to  the  Extra**^"' 
regents,  they  may  waive  the  required  six  months'  study,     \As  amended  by  waived 
laws  of  1895,  ch.  860J  '^'"  ^•""^• 

§  179  Licenses.     On  receiving  from  the  state  board  an  official  report  Licenses  to 
that  an  api)licant  has  successfully  passed  the  examination  and  is  recom-  bv  univer- 
mended  for  license,  the  regents  shall  issue  to  him,  if  in  their  judgment  he  Feai  and 
is  duly   qualified  therefor,   a  license  to  practise   veterinary  medicine,  vfterinaiy 
Every  license  shall  be  issued  by  the  University  under  seal  and  shall  be  and  officer 
signed  by  each  acting  veterinary  medical  examiner  of  the  board  and  by  t(>d  to  ex- 
the  officer  of  the  University  who  approved  the  credential  which  admitted 
the  candidate  to  examination,  and  shall  state  that  the  licensee  has  given 
satisfactory  evidence  of  fitness  as  to  age,  character,  preliminary  and  vet- 
erinary medical  education  and  aU  other  matters  required  by  law,  and  may 
that  after  full  examination  he  has  been  found  properly  qualified  to  prac.  ucenseR 
lise.    Applicants  examined  and  licensed  before  July  i,  1897,  by  other  befSS July 
state  examining  boards  registered  by  the  regents  as  maintaining  stand-  otSer  »tate^ 
ards  not  lower  than  those  provided  by  this  article,  and  applicants  who  m^ncain- 
matriculate  in  a  New  York  state  veterinary  medical  school  before  July  i,  equaf 

standard 

a  So  in  official  edition. 
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UcMisesor   ^^9^>  ^^^  ^^^  receive  the  veterinary  degree  from  a  registered  veterinary 

candidatM  n^^dical  school  before  July  i,  1897,  may  without  further  examination,  on 

Stedbe-     payment  of  $10  to  the  regents,  and  on  submitting  such  evidences  as  ihey 

an^Kradu-  "^^y  require,  receive  from  them  an  indorsement  of  their  license  or  diplomas 

?ji97^  ^^  conferring  all  rights  and  privileges  of  a  regents'  license  issued  after  exam- 

Dn^^rf   t  ^^^^^^^-     ^^  *^y  person,  whose  registration  is  not  legal  because  of  some 

tfoil  may     ^^^^^f  misunderstanding  or  unintentional  omission,  shall  submit  satisfac- 

teed^Sy  re-  ^^^Y  P^^o^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  requirements  prescribed  by  law  at  the  time  of 

tiflcAtef     ^^s  imperfect  registration  and  was  entitled  to  be  legally  registered,  he 

may,  on  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  state  board  of  veterinary 

medical  examiners,  receive  from  the  regents  under  seal  a  certificate  of  the 

facts  which  may  be  registered  by  any  county  clerk  and  shall  make  valid 

be'i^ord^  ^^^^  previous  imperfect  registration.     Before  any  license  is  issued  it  shall 

Rente  of-     t)e  numbered  and  recorded  in  a  book  kept  in  the  regents*  office  and  its 

iMue.  ^^  number  shall  be  noted  in  the  license.     This  record  shall  be  open  to  pub- 

^n'to  in-  ^'^  inspection,  and  in  all  legal  proceedings,  shall  have  the  same  weight  as 

spection.    evidence  that  is  given  to  a  record  of  conveyance  of  land       [As  amended 

by  laws  of  1895,  ch.  860] 

be^relfS.*^  §  i79a^  Rcglstry.  Every  license  to  practise  veterinary  medicine  shall 
coifnty**  before  the  licensee  begins  practice  thereunder,  be  registered  in  a  book  to 
office '  be  known  as  the  *  veterinary  medical  register,'  which  shall  be  provided 
practice,  by  and  kept  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  where  such  practice  is  to 
be  carried  on,  with  name,  residence,  place  and  date  of  birth,  and  source. 
Licensee  to  niunber  and  date  of  its  license  to  practise.      Before  registering,  each 

nlealso  ^  *  o  » 

id^^St*'  ^'  licensee  shall  file,  to  be  kept  in  a  bound  volume  in  the  county  clerk's 
oSance**™  office,  an  affidavit  of  the  above  facts,  and  also  that  he  is  the  person  named 
provisions   *^  ^"^^  Hcense,  and  had,  before  receiving  the  same,  complied  with  all  re- 
of  law.        quisites  as  to  attendance,  terms  and  amount  of  study  and  examination 
required  by  law  and  the  rules  of  the  University  as  preliminary  to  the  con- 
ferment thereof,  and   no   money  was  paid  for  such  license,  except   the 
regular  fees,  paid  by  all  applicants  therefor ;  that  no  fraud,  misrepresen- 
tation or  mistake  in  any  material  regard  was  employed  by  anyone  or  in- 
County       curred  in  order  that  such  license  should  be  conferred.     Every  license,  or 
rellister  till  i^  lost,  a  copy  thereof,  legally  certified  so  as  to  be  admissible  as  evidence, 
fng  license  or  a  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  record  of  its  conferment,  shall,  before 
cert^^   registering,  be   exhibited  to  the  county  clerk,  who,  only  in  case  it  was 
STorsed^  ^  issued  or  indorsed  as  a  license  under  seal  by  the  regents,  shall  indorse  or 
vepstty  °   stamp  on  it  the  date  and   his  name  preceded  by  the  words :  *  Registered 
"**  *  as  authority  to  practise  veterinary  medicine,  in  the  clerk's  office  of  .  .  . 

h  S180-84  renumbered  as  {  179a-170e  by  laws  of  1896,  oh.  840,  {  2- 
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county.'    The  clerk  shall  thereupon  give  to  every  veterinarian  so  regis-  J;J^have* 
tered  a  transcript  of  the  entries  in  the  register,  with  a  certificate  under  ^pl^o^p^,. 
seal  that  he  has  filed  the  prescribed  affidavit.     The  licensee  shall  pay  to  gistration. 
the  county  clerk  as**  a  total  fee  of  one  dollar  for  registration,  affidavit  and  Registra- 
certificate.     [As  amended  by  laws  of  1895,  ch,  860] 

§  1 79b  ^  Registration  in  another  county.    A  practising  veterinarian  Practising 
having  registered  a   lawful  authority  to   practise  veterinary  medicine  in  rian  may 

register  in 

one  county,  and  removing  such  practice  or  part  thereof  to  another  county,  another 
or  regularly  engaging  in  practice  or  opening  an  office  in  another  county,  on  showingr 
shall  show  or  send  by  registered  mail   to  the  clerk  of  such  other  county,  istinp  legal 
his  certificate  of  registration.     If  such  certificate  clearly  shows  that  the  tion. 
original  registration  was  of  an  authority  issued  under  seal  by  the  regents, 
or  if  the  certificate  itself  is  indorsed  by  the  regents  as  entitled  to  registra- 
tion, the  clerk  shall  thereupon  register  the  applicant  in  the  latter  county, 
on  receipt  of  a  fee  of  25  cents,  and  shall  stamp  or  indorse  on  such  certifi-  ^e®  25cts. 
cate  the  date  and  his  name,  preceded   by  the  words :  *  Registered   also 
in  .  .  .<»   county*   and  return   the  certificate  to   the   applicant.       \As 
amended  by  laws  of  1895,  ch,  860] 

§  1790^    Certificate  presumptive  evidence ;  unauthorized  regis- P«w)^of^^ 
tration  and  license  prohibited.     Every  unrevoked  certificate  and  to  P'J'f^''*® 
indorsement  of  registry,  made  as  provided  in  this  article,  shall  be  presump-  for  regis- 
tive  evidence  in  all  courts  and  places  that  the  person  named  therein  is 
legally  registered.     Hereafter  no  person  shall  register  any  authority  to 
practise  veterinary  medicine  unless  it  has  been  issued  or  indorsed  as  a 
license  by  the  regents.     No  diploma  or  license  conferred  on  a  person  pjpioma  or 
not  actually  in  attendance  at  the  lectures,  instructions  and  examinations  in^con? 
of  the  school  conferring  the  same,  or  not  possessed  at  the  time  of  its  con-  uw  invalid 
ferment  of  the  requirements  then  demanded  of  veterinary  medical  stu-  tration.* 
dents  in  this  state  as  a  condition  of  their  being  licensed  so  to  practise, 
and  no  registration  not  in  accordance  with  this  article  shall  be  lawful  au- 
thority to  practise  veterinary  medicine,  nor  shall  the  degree  of  doctor  of  d  y.  s. 
vetennary  medicine  be  conferred  causa  honoris  or  ad  eundum^^  nor  if  pre-  S^adT**^^ 
viously   conferred  shall  it  be  a  qualification   for  such  practice.     \As  JJJShfKted. 
amended  by  laws  of  1895,  ^^-  ^^®] 

§  i79d^  Construction  of  this  article.    This  article  shall  not  be  con-  Thisact 
stmed  to  effect «  commissioned  veterinary  medical  officers  serving  in  the  apply" to: 
United  States  army,  or  in  the  United  States  bureau  of  animal  industry  u.  s.  vet- 

Ap  I  n  A  p  V 

while  so  commissioned ;  nor  any  person  for  giving  gratuitous  services  in  m«»dicai 
case  of  emergency ;  or  any  lawfully  qualified  veterinarian  in  other  states  „atui 
or  countries  meeting  legally  registered  veterinarians  in  this  state  in  con-  **^  *° 


icu 
emergency) 


a  80  in  official  edition. 

h  \  180-64  renumbered  as  S  179*-17Ceby  laws  of  1806,  cb.  840,  %  2. 
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phyafciaiui  sultation ;  OF  any  veterinarian  residing  on  a  border  of  a  neighboring 
tionT"*'**  state  and  duly  authorized  under  the  laws  thereof  to  practise  veterinary 
duly  medicine  therein,  whose  practice  extends  into  this  state,  and  who  does 

authorized  '  ^  ' 

Bwiers  ^^^  open  an  office  or  appoint  a  place  to  meet  patients  or  receive  calls 
boundary-  ^^^^^^  ^^^s  State;  or  any  veterinarian  duly  registered  in  one  county 
isolated      called  to  attend  isolated  cases  in  another  county,  but  not  residing  or 

cases. 

habitually  practising  therein.  This  article  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  all 
tJioi^ng  acts  or  parts  of  acts  authorizing  conferment  of  any  degree  in  veterinary 
degrees       medicine,  causa  honoris  or  ad  eundum.^  or  otherwise,  than  on  students 

causa  '  '  ' 

aS'«mJft«»  ^^y   graduated    afier  satisfactory   completion   of   a    preliminary    and 
repealed,    veterinary  medical  coiu^e,  not  less  than  that  required  by  this  article,  as 
a  condition  of  license.     [As  amended  by  laws  of  1895,  ck,  860] 

day^f^i*  §  1796*  Penalties  and  their  collection.  Every  person  who  shall 
tici^DKor  practise  veterinary  medicine  within  this  state  without  lawful 
^.  ^^  registration  or  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  article  shall 
forfeit  to  the  county  wherein  such  persons  shall  so  practise,  or  in 
which  any  violation  shall  be  committed,  $50  for  every  such  violation,  and 
porated*^*^  for  evcry  day  of  such  unlawful  practice,  and  any  incorporated  veterinary 
medica?^^  medical  society  of  the  state  or  any  county  veterinary  medical  society  of 
may  bring  such  county  entitled  to  representation  in  a  state  society,  may  bring  an 

action 

action  in  the  name  of  such  county  for  the  collection  of  such  penalties,  and 

o?pro8ecu-  ^^^  expense  incurred   by  such  society  in  such  prosecution,  including 

paid  from    ueccssary  counsel  fees,  may  be  retained  by  such  society  out  of  the  penal- 

^°*^*'-  ties  so  collected,  and  the  residue,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  into  the  county 

smiSjon'^a   treasury.     Any  person  who  shall  practise  veterinary  medicine  under  a 

felony.        {^\^e,  OX  assumed  name  or  who  shall  falsely  personate  another  practitioner 

i^g1»  prac*.  of  21  lite  or  different  name,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony ;  and  any  person 

ally  or**fav.  guilty  of  violating  any  of  the  other  provisions  of  this  act,  not  otherwise 

such  at-       specifically  punished  herein,  or  who  shall  buy,  sell  or  fraudulently  obtain 

sdSa-         any  veterinary  medical  diploma,  license,  record  or  registration,  or  who 

shall  aid  or  abet  such  buying,  selling  or  fraudulently  obtaining,  or  who 

shall  practise  veterinary  medicine  under  the  cover  of  a  diploma,  or  license 

illegally  obtained,  or  signed  or  issued   unlawfully  or  under   fraudulent 

o?f«5ony^°  representation,  or  mistake  of  fact  in  material  regard,  or  who,  after  con- 

^"      **'  viction  of  a  felony,  shall  attempt  to  practise  veterinary  medicine,  and  any 

rized  as-       person  who  shall,  without  having  been  authorized  so  to  do  legally,  append 

of  veteri-      any  veterinary  title  to  his  or  her  name,  or  shall   assume  or  advertise  any 

nary  title  a  .  .  ,      .  ,  ,       .  •  1         ,      . 

misde-         veterinary  title  jn  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  he  is 

meaner. \ 

a  So  in  omcial  edition,    h  I  180-S  4  renumbered  as  |  179a-179e  by  laws  of  1S9G,  cb.  840,  $  8. 
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a  lawful  practitioner  of  veterinary  medicine  or  any  of  its  branches,  shall  aJJ^^' 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  JS^e'nt'^or 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $250  or  imprisonment  for  six  months  for  the  offe^S^^"^ 
first  offense,  and  on  conviction  of  a  subsequent  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  both*^  ^^ 
less  than  $500  or  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  year,  or  by  both  fine  ^^"  *  * 
and  imprisonment.     [As  amended  by  laws  of  1895,  ch,  860] 

Matrica]at<>8  in  a  refpstered  veterinary  medical  school  before  Jan.  1,  1896  are 

-exempt  from  the  preliniiuary  education  reqnirement  for  degrees  and  for  admis- 

siou  to  the  licensing  examinations ;    but  students  matrioulatins  afrer  Jan.  1, 

1896  must  meet  the  same  preliminary  edacation  standard  as  tbatreqnired  in 

medicine. 

• 

Certified  public  accountants 

Lavn  of  1896,  ok.  B12 

§  I  Qualification.    Any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  person  who  J^fu2*op^° 
has  duly  declared  his  intention  of  becoming  such  citizen,  residing  or  of  p?^r 
having  a  place  for  the  regular  transaction  of  business  in  the  state,  being  ^r»cter 
over  the  age  of  2 1  years  and  of  good  moral  character,  and  who  shall  have  ^ome 

C  P  A 

received  from  the  regents  of  the  University  a  certificate  of  his  qualification 
to  practise  as  a  public  expert  accountant  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be 
styled  and  known  as  a  certified  public  accountant ;  and  no  other  person  Unauthor- 
shall  assume  such  title,  or  use  the  abbreviation  C.  P.  A.  or  any  other  sumption 

'  ^  of  title 

words,  letters  or  figures,  to  indicate  that  the  person  using  the  same  is  'orWdden. 
such  certified  public  accountant. . 

§  2  Examinations  and  credentials.    The  regents  of  the  University  J*«f®{JJ«  ^ 
shall  make  rules  for  the  examination  of  persons  applying  for  certificates  *^®/* 
under  this  act,  and  may  appoint  a  board  of  three  examiners  for  the  pur-  JygJ^ugf 
pose,  which  board  shall,  after  the  year  1897,  be  composed  of  certified  ^bS?S*^ 
public  accountants.    The  regents  shall  charge  for  examination  and  certifi-  <'*>"°'*°^- 
cate  such  fee  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  actual  expenses  of  such  cba^%e^ 
examinations,  and  they  shall  report,  annually,  their  receipts  and  ex-  penses. 
penses  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  the  state  comptroller,  and  pay 
the  balance  of  receipts  over  expenditures  to  the  state  treasurer.   The  regents  may  re- 
may  revoke  any  such  certificate  for  sufi&cient  cause  after  written  notice  to  tiflcate  for 

cause. 

the  holder  thereof  and  a  hearing  thereon. 

See  also  ordinance  02,  p.  479. 

§  3  Hxemptions.     The  regents  may,  in  then:  discretion,  vvaive  the^*"^'*^ 
examination  of  any  person  possessing  the  qualifications  mentioned  in  §  i  J^^^jJJ^on ' 
who  shall  have  been,  for  more  than  one  year  before  the  passage  of  this  Son^ifii*" 
act,  practising  in  this  state  on  his  own  account,  as  a  public  accountant,  ^^^p^®^- 
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and  who  shall  apply  in  writing  for  such  certificate  within  one  year  after 
the  passage  of  this  act. 

§  4  Violation.     Any  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  a  misdemeanor* 

Notes  on  Public  accountant's  law 

The  three  examiners  are  to  be  appointed  to  serve  for  one,  two  and  three  years 
respectively. 

The  full  C.  P.  A.  certificate  is  to  be  granted  only  to  those  at  least  25  years  of 
age  who  have  bad  five  years  satisfactory  experience  in  the  study  or  practice  of 
accounting. 

Candidates  having  the  required  preliminary  education  and  passing  the  required 
exaniiuatious, 'but  lacking  the  age  or  the  five  years  experience  required  for  the 
full  C.  P.  A.  certificate  may  be  certified  as  junior  accountants  under  the  same 
conditions  as  to  residence  and  character. 

Candidates  for  either  the  C.  P.  A.  or  the  junior  accountant  certificate  must  be 
more  than  21  years  of  age  and  of  g^od  mor^l  character.  They  must  pay  a  fee  of 
$2.5,  and  must  have  the  regents  academic  diploma  or  its  equivalent  [see  notes  2a- 
g,  p.  444-45]  as  prescribed  for  other  professional  examinations. 

Two  examinations,  in  June  and  in  December,  are  to  be  held' annually.  There 
are  to  be  four  sessions  of  three  hours  each  as  follows:  1)  Theory  of  accounts, 
2)  Practical  accounting,    3)  Auditing,    4)  Commercial  law. 

Candidates  must  complete  all  four  subjects  at  a  single  examination  as  required 
in  medicine. 
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Ordinances  are  regnlations  affecting  institutions,  associations  or  iiulividuals 
brought  into  relations  with  the  University  by  law. 

By-laws  are  regulations  governing  the  regents  own  organization  and  procedure 
and  defining  the  duties  and  powers  of  their  committees  and  officers. 

Registered  means  registered  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  as 
luaintaining  proper  educational  standards. 

Trustees  means  the  govemiug  body  of  a  school,  college,  library  or  other  edu- 
caiional  institution  whether  called  trnsteeSf  board  of  education,  direotors,  mnna- 
geni,  or  in  whatever  way  designated. 

ORDINANCES 

T7NIVEBSITY  INSTITtTTIONS 

1  Applications.     Applications  for  incorporation,  admission  or  regis- To  be  on 
tration  must  be  on  file  in  the  regents  office  not  less  than  lo  days  before  before 

°  ^  action. 

the  meeting  at  which  action  is  to  be  taken. 

Applications  should  be  sent  as  mnch  earlier  as  practicable,  but  10  days  is  the 
ahortest  time  that  can  be  safely  allowed  for  possible  necessary  correspondence 
ttDd  for  making;  the  required  inspection  and  reports  for  the  n'gent?*  committees. 

2  Incorporation  with  absolute  charter.     Before  any  educational  wntten 

statement 

institution  shall  be  incorporated  by  the  regents,  its  promoters  shall  state  to  regents 

...  V .  o'  location, 

in  writmg  where,  on  what  plan  and  with  what  funds  they  intend  to  found  pi^Q.  «nd 

^  '^      •  ^  resources. 

and  provide  for  it,  and  who  are  proposed  for  its  first  trustees,  with  such 
other  information  as  may  be  required. 

If  the  regents  arc  satisfied  that  public  interests  will  be  promoted  by 
such   incorporation;  that  suitable  provision  has  been  made  for  build- 
ings, furniture,  educational  equipment  and  proper  maintenance ;  and  that 
the  institution   has  resources  of  at  least   $100,000   if  it  is  a  college  sioo.ooo  for 
as  defined  in  ordinance  5,  $50,000  if  a  medical  school,  and  $5000  if  an  $50 ooofor 
academy,  then  an  absolute  charter  shall  be  issued  incorporating  it  as  an  school. 

$5000  for 

institution  in  the  University,  with  such  powers  and  privileges  and  subjectacademy. 
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to  such  provisions,  liabilities  and  restrictions  as  are  provided  by  law  and 
the  University  ordinances,  or  specified  in  its  charter. 

No  charter  granted  noder  this  ordinai>ce  gives  power  to  ooufer  degrees  unless 
it  distinctly  so  specifies.    See  ordinance  55,  p.  478. 
See  also  UniverHty  law,  $  27-28,  p.  411;  $  32,  p.  412;  and  ordinance  10,  p.  468. 

formation  3  Admission  to  the  University.  Any  institution  asking  admission 
oo^ra-  to  the  University  shall  give  the  same  information  and  be  subject  to  the 
lOnimum  ^^^^  inspection  as  applicants  for  incorporation.  No  secondary  school 
oourae  one  shall  be  admitted  to  the  University  unless  its  course  of  instruction  in- 
cludes at  least  one  full  year  of  academic  work. 

If  the  regents  are  satisfied  that  it  meets  the  standards  established  for 
institutions  of  its  grade,  a  certificate  shall  be  issued  admitting  it  to  the 
University  with  all  powers,  privileges  and  duties,  and  subject  to  all  limi- 
tations and  restrictions  prescribed  for  such  institutions  by  law  or  by  the 
University  ordinances. 

See  also  University  law  i  24-25,  p.  409-10;  and  ordinances  9,  p.  468;  146,  0, 
p.  469. 

Provisional    charters.    See   University  law  $  28,  p.  411 ;   also   onlinance  32 
p.  473. 

LimitaUon      4  Sectarianism.     Any  school  of  which  the  charter,  by-laws  or  rules 
noxnina-      provide  that  the  students,  teachers,  trustees  or  the  voters  that  elect  the 

Hon  of  "^ 

students,     trustees  shall  belong  to  any  particular  religious  body,  or  any  school  m 

woacnors, 

teaching  or  which  any  distinctively  denominational  tenet  or  doctrine  is  taught,  shall 
ment  be  deemed  and  treated  as  sectarian. 

deemed 

sectarian.       jhe  name  of  the  school,  the  sources  from  which  its  funds  are  derived, 

or  the  denominational  connection  of  its  trustees,  teachers  or  students, 

shall  not  be  construed  as  determining  its  character,  if  under  its  charter, 

by-laws  and  rules  the  official  positions  named  are  not  in  any  way  limited 

oertiflcate  to  any  denomination.     Any  school  of  which  the  principal  and  the  presi- 

offlcersas   dent  of  the  trustees  shall  certify  that  under  the  terms  of  this  ordinance  it 

to  8eota~ 

rianittm  to  is  unsectarian  shall  be  so  considered  till  after  special  inspection  and  report 
oepted.       the  regents  shall  declare  it  to  be  sectarian. 
See  also  Constitution,  art.  9,  $  4,  p.  401. 

Six  profes-      c  Collejre  defined.    An  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  college  must 

aoniand  . 

four-year    have  at  least  six  professors   givmg  their   entire   time  to  college   and 

after  four-  university  work,  a  course  of  four  full  years  of  college  grade  in  liberal 

aration.      arts  and  sciences,  and  must  require  for  admission  not   less  than  the 

usual  four  years  of  academic  or  high  school  preparation  or  its  equivalent 

in  addition  to  the  preacademic  or  grammar  school  studies. 

See  also  University  law,  $  33,  p.  413. 

It  is  believed  to  be  sound  educational  policy  to  encourage  the  establishment  aad 
luaintenaDce  of  colleges  whereyer  these  minimnm  conditions  can  be  met.     Small 
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aoMeges  follow  naturally  the  high  school  and  the  more  of  them  there  are  in  the  state 
the  better  for  higher  edncation.  But  to  giVe  college  instruction  is  a  very  different 
matter  from  exercisiug  university  powers  in  conferring  degrees.  Only  harm  to 
-edacational  interests  comes  from  multiplying  degree-conferring  institutions,  and 
it  is  vitally  important  in  protecting  and  promoting  higher  educational  interests, 
that  the  regents  should  not,  except  for  extraordinary  reasons,  increase  the  num- 
ber of  institutions  in  this  state  holding  degree-conferring  powers.  Students 
completing  courses  in  colleges  uewly  established  may  obtain  from  the  University 
of  the  state  a  bachelor's  degree,  more  valuable  and  more  widely  recoguized 
throughout  the  civilized  world  than  a  degree  conferred  by  a  local  institution. 

6  Business  schools.     Business,  shorthand,  typewriting  and  similar  Name 

^     ^^  ^  'college' 

schools  shall  not  be  permitted  after  January  i,  1897,  to  use  the  name  col-  permuted 
lege  or  university ;  but  written  permission  to  continue  the  use  of  a  long  ®p®^*} 
established  name  beyond  that  date  may  be  granted  for  satisfactory  cause 
to  schools  which  are  registered  as  having  experienced  teachers,  adequate 
equipment  and  as  offering  full  business  diploma  courses. 

See  also  Universiiy  laWy  $  33,  p.  413. 

7  Property  minimum  for  library  charters.     At  least  $1000  in  $1000  mini- 


mum. 


property  shall  be  required  as  a  minimum  for  the  incorporation  of  a  public 

library  with  an  absolute  charter,  but  a  provisional  charter  may  be  granted  ProvLsionai 

charter  on 

to  a  library  with  less  property  on  evidence  that  suitable  efforts  will  be  lew  prop- 
made  to  acquire  within  a  reasonable  time  the  property  necessary  for  an 
absolute  charter. 

See  also  University  law,  i  40,  p.  417. 

8  Limited   charters.     If  the  regents  are  satisfied  that  public  interests  Corporate 

DO^^ers  for 

justify  the  incorporation,  under  §27  of  the  University  law,  of  an  institu-  institu- 
tion or  association  which  does  not  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  ftandarda 

^  for  Unlver- 

to  the  University,  a  limited  charter  may  be  granted  which  shall  give  it  Jjjy  gj«»^- 
the  powers  and  immunities  of  a  corporation  created  under  general  laws, 
but  shall  not  entitle   it  to  membership  in   the  University,  to  exemp- 
tion from  taxation,  nor  to  the  right  to  receive  grants  from  state  funds,  to 
conduct  examinations  for  regents  credentials,  to  vote  in  convocation  or 
to  share  other  privileges  extended  only  to  institutions  in  the  University,  organiza- 
Such  institutions  or  associations  shall  report  annually  to  the    regents  limited 
and  be  subject  to  their  visitation  and  to  all  applicable  provisions  of  the  report  and 

to  be  In- 

generaly  stock,  and  membership  corporation  laws  and  of  the  University  spected. 
law. 
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Excluded       9  Stock  OF  business  corporations.     No  educational  institution  or 

fromUni-  ^     ,     ,  '^ 

verfity       association  incorporated  or  conducted  as  a  business  enterprise  so  that  any 

member-  ^  ^  ^ 

ship  and     part   of  its  assets   or  income  may  be  divided  among  stockholders  or 

share  in        *  ^  ® 

pubUc  members,  shall  have  University  membership  or  share  in  any  grant 
May  not  of  pubh'c  money,  or  publish  itself  as  holding  its  charter  from  or  having 
Univeraiiy  any  connection  with  the  University  except  in  words  for  the  use  of  which 
except  in"  it  has  written  permission  from  the  regents.  If  subject  to  University 
p^ved  by  supervision  it  shall  use  the  words  *•  chartered  as  a  stock  [or  business] 

corporation '  or  some  other  descriptive  word  or  phrase  accepted  by  the 

regents  as  sufficiently  indicating  its  proprietary  character  wherever  the 

fact  of  its  incorporation  is  printed. 
Th*»§K>ig  This  group  shall  include  all  corporations  holding  limited  charters  from 
corpora-  the  University  and  also  every  association  or  institution  under  University 
adminiK-  supervision  not  so  organized  that  all  its  assets  and  receipts  from  tuition 
solely  for  or  Other  sources  must  be  used  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and 
benefit.       w^ithout  profit  to  Stockholders,  officers  or  teachers  beyond  reasonable 

compensation  for  services  actually  rendered. 

^wl^no  '°  Limitation  to  charter  power.     No  charter  shall  authorize  any 

Sndu^t  institution  to  conduct  any  commercial,  manufacturing  or  business  enterprise 
buSncM.  which  has  not  been  approved  by  the  regents  as  properly  an  adjunct  to  its 
unie™^^  educational  work.  No  charter  shall  without  si)ecial  provision  therefor 
apeci^es***  authorize  the  establishment  of  any  branch  or  the  maintenance  of  its  work 
in  more  than  one  place,  even  if  in  the  same  city  or  town. 

wUhoSt       *  ^  ^  Leasing  University  institutions.    The  leasing  of  the  property 
atmro^ai     ^f  any  University  institution  by  its  trustees  to  any  individual,  association 
suspension  or  corporation  other  than  a  board  of  education  or  an  institution  in  the 
University  shall,  unle.^s  such  lease  is  first  approved  in  writing  by  the  re- 
gents, be  considered  a  discontinuance  of  its  educational  operations  and 
shall  subject  such  institution  to  a  suspension  of  its  charter  as  provided 

by  law. 
See  also  Univeraiiy  law,  $  31,  p.  412. 

o/defunct       '  ^  Preservation  of  records.     When  an  educational  corporation  is 

to^be  pre"  dissolved,  its  books,  records  and  papers,  unless  otherwise  specially  pro- 

s^rved  in  yided,  shall  be  placed  in  the  state  library  or  in  some  nearer  public  library 

library.  approved  by  the  regents. 

retoin  ^^  Academy  changed  to  academic  department.    An  academy 

University  adopted  or  leased  as  the  academic  department  of  a  union  school  may 

member-  ^  f  -r 

required  retain  its  membership  in  the  University  if  the  board  01  education  request 
^ndard  Is  jj  ^^^  notify  the  regents  in  writing  that  they  pro{)ose  to  maintain  at  least 
tamed.        ^^^  standards  required  for  admission. 
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14  Grading  of  secondary  schools. 

a  The  grade  of  high  school  shall  be  limited  to  schools  giving  a  full  four-  ^^\  a,,d 
year  course  and  supported  by   taxation,  and  the  grade  of  academy  to  SeSnedfT 
schools  giving  a  similar  course  but  not  so  supported. 

b  Academic  departments  of  union  schools  giving  less  than  a   four-  middle' and 
year  course,  shall  be  graded  as  junior,  middle  and  senior  schools,  accord-  toSooIs. 
ing  as  they  give  one,  two  or  three  year  academic  courses.     Schools  not 
supported  by  taxation  apd  giving  academic  courses  of  less  than  four  J4^!<>r.     ^ 

^^  '       ^  TOO  middle  and 

years  shall  be  similarly  graded  as  junior,  middle  and  senior  academic  J^^^^^j^, 
schools.    Only  full  years  of  satisfactory  academic  instruction  shall  be  ^^^hoois. 
counted  in  grading. 

€  Such  schools  shall  be  admitted  on   a  minimum  of  $200,  $300  or  ^SS^ 
$400,  respectively,  for  books,  and  of  at  least  half  as  much  for  apparatus,  ®*J"*p™®"'- 
with  as  much  more  as  is  required  for  teaching  satisfactorily  the  sub-  approved 
jects  in  the  courses  adopted.     In   every  case  the  library  and  apparatus  inspector, 
must  be  approved  by  a  regents  inspector. 

The  academic  library    must    contain  a  standard  dictionary,    cyclo-  Library 
pedia,  biographic  dictionary,  gazetteer,  and  suitable  reference  books  on  "aeots. 
subjects  taught  in  the  school.     If  these  books  are  kept  in  the  school  J*}*^"*' 
building,  a  public  library  near  the  school  freely  accessible  to  its  students  J®**"®^*^* 
and  containing  the  required  books,  may  be  regarded  as  supplying  not  J^^^^ent 
to  exceed  half  the  library  requirements. 

The  school  apparatus   must  include  maps  of  New  York,  the  United  specified 

apparatus. 

States,  the  continents  and  hemispheres,  a  globe,  a  microscope  with 
coarse  and  fine  adjustment  and  society  screw,  a  manikin  or  anatomic 
charts  and  models  of  the  eye,  ear  and  heart. 

d  Grade  shall  be  determined  not  by  courses  offered  but  by  instruction  Grade  de- 

t<»rmined 

actually  given.     Studies  may  be    counted   if   each  student  during   his  by  instruc- 
course  has  full  opportunity  to  take  them,  though  not  given  each  year.      aWy  given. 

c  Secondary  schools  of  the  University  shall  be  classified  by  this  sys-  Schools 

tcm  on  their  own  report  of  instruction  given,  but  this  grading  shall  be  o»  ^beir 

«j         o  own  re- 

revised  by  the  inspectors  at  each  visit,  and  at  the  close  of  each  academic  P^'J^J;,*"^' 

year  every  school  which  is  found  to  be  below  junior  grade  shall  be  re^iSoif™ 

dropped  from  the  University  roll. 

/  Each  school  of  junior  grade  shall  be  at  liberty  to  select  for  its  course  course 

''  °  ^  for  schools 

any  two  English  counts  and  any  other  10  counts  covered  by  the  regents  of  junior 
academic  examinations. 
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tSyre^ort      ^5  Registration.       No  school  in  New  York  shall  be  registered  as 
prerequ**^  maintaining  a  satisfactory  standard  till  the  quality  of  its  educational 
fatraUo^   work  has  been  examined  and  favorably  reported  by  a  regents  inspector, 
nor  till  it  has  submitted  for  the  information  of  the  regents,  but  not  for 
publication  without  consent,  the  annual  report  required  of  University  in- 
stitutions.   Schools  not  under  regents  visitation  shall  be  inspected  only 
inapect  on  ^^  request  of  their  officers  with  an  agreement  to  pay  $20  for  each 
fee  $30.       annual  inspection  till  the  request  is  withdrawn.     Only  academies  with 

Only  full/  ^  ^  ^ 

equj)ped  fuH  equipment  of  books,  apparatus  and  teachers  shall  be  registered,  and 
registered.  ^^  University  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  the  registration. 

16  Salaried  officers  ineligible   as  trustees.     No  salaried  em- 
Ezecutire   ployee  of  an  institution,  other  than  the  executive  or  financial  officer  or 

andflnan-    ^     ^  ' 

cuiofflcera  both,  shall  be  eligible  to  election  as  a  trustee  of  any  University  institution, 
Theirrote"  '^^^  ^^  any  trustee  have  a  vote  in  any  case  relating  to  his  own 
restricted,  salary  or  emoluments. 

See  also  Vniwrt^Xy  2air,  %  34,  sub$  4,  p.  414. 

S^flif         ^7  Vacandes  in  colleges  and  academies.    In  case  the  office  of 

presfdent  president  of  a  college,  or  of  principal  of  an  academy  shall  be  left  vacant 

paf  one  *  ^^^  ^^^  X^ar,  the  regents  may  fill  the  vacancy,  unless  a  reason  satisfactory 

vacant.  ^^  them  shall  be  assigned  for  such  delay.     The  person  so  appointed  shall 

to^serve*^  continue  in  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  regents,  and  shall  have  the 

of^ regents  ^^^^  powers,  salary,  emoluments  and  privileges  as  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor in  office  enjoyed;  or  if  he  had  no  immediate  predecessor   in 

nSj  flz  office,  he  shall  have  such  salary  as  the  regents  shall  direct  to  be  paid  by 

**  ^^^'  the  trustees  out  of  the  funds  or  property  of  their  college  or  academy. 

tor^eiwairo      ^^  Academic   year.     Unless  otherwise  provided,  all  officers  and 
safaril-a"**  employees  of  University  institutions  shall  hold  office  and  receive  salaries 
for  the  academic  year,  which  shall  begin  August  i . 

Report  to  iQ  Annual  reports.  All  annual  reports  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Aug.  1,  University  on  or  before  August  i  each  year ;  the  University  year,  for  an- 
June  80.      nual  reports  of  institutions,  shall  close  on  June  30,  unless  permission 

is  given  to  report  for  a  year  ending  at  some  other  date,   in  which  case 

the  report  shall  specify  the  exact  dates  covered. 
Deiinqu-         Any  University  institution  whose  annual  report  for  the  academic  year 
ported  to    ending  June  30  is  not  filed  on  August  i  shall  be  reported  to  the  regents. 

See  also  ordinance  22,  p.  471,  on  delinqaent  and  dormant  institntions. 
Report  The  reports  shall  be  in  such  form  and  detail  as  may  be  required  for 

oreacribed  making  up  the  annual  statistics  for  the  regents'  report  to  the  legislature 

and  each  institution  shall  specify  the  sources  of  all  its  income  and  the 

purposes  for  which  all  its  expenditures  for  the  year  have  been  made. 
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Any  institution  failing  for  two  consecutive  years  to  report  shall  be  J^**JjJJ^f*^ 
deemed  to  have  suspended  its  educational  operations  and  after  due  notice  J|^,^|5" 
its  charter  may  be  suspended  as  provided  in  §  31  of  the   University  law.  SJf^"" 

Se«  also  UniverHty  law,  $  25,  p.  410. 

20  Preservation  of  reports.    To  every  teaching  institution  in  the  institutioM 

to  preserye 

University  shall  be  sent  promptly  on  publication  each  report  of  the  ad-  {Jg^"***  *" 
ministrative  and  examination  departments,  labeled  as  an  official  copy 
for  preservation  in   its  reference   library.     If  any  such  copy  is   lost  or  i^oet  copy 
destroyed  it  shall  be  replaced  at  the  expense  of  the  institution,  which  piaoedat 
shall  be  required  to  have  an  unbroken  file  of  these  reports  from  the  time  institiition. 
of  its  admission  to  the  University. 

21  Violations  of  University  law.    Whenever  they  learn  of  viola- university 

^  •'  officers  to 

tions  of  any  provision  of  the   University  law,  the   University  officers  «***  ?J*°' 
shall  call  the  attention  of  the  proper  officers  to  the  violations  and  to  the  JJ^^JJ^ 
penalties  provided,  and  if  after  30  days'  notice  no  suitable  action  has  ^ent  oT 
been  taken,  shall  take  steps  to  have  the  law  enforced.  5w7*"*^ 

In  any  case  where  the  University  officers  are  fully  satisfied  that  inten- 
tional fraud  has  been  committed,  they  shall  take  prompt  action  in  behalf 
of  the  regents  to  secure  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  infliction  of  the 
prescribed  penalty. 

22  Delinquent  and  dormant  institutions.    A  new  inspection  and  ^^^^^  ^^ 
written  report  to  the  regents  shall  be  made  of  each  institution  which  fails  JJJfiJS^tJ"" 
after  due  notice  to  make  any  required  report,  or  fails,  in  case  of  suspen-  ^^^^/^ 
sion  of  educational  operations,  to  surrender  its  charter  to  the  regents,  or  J^JSir?**^ 
which  refuses  or  neglects  in  any  other  respect  to  conform  to  the  pro-  ™*° 
visions  of  law  or  of  the  University  ordinances. 

See  also  Univeraiiy  lair,  (  25,  p.  410;  $  31,  p.  412;  ordinance  19,  p.  470. 

23  English  requirements.     As  a  condition  of  admission  to  the  For  admts. 

sion  or 

University  or  of  retention  on  the  list  of  institutions  in  good  standing  and  retention 
entitled   to  receive   grants  from  the  academic  fund,   each  secondary  <*«»  ^ 
school  shall  provide  for  every  class  throughout  its  course  an  average  of  {n^lSSfgh" 
not  less  than  two  and  a  half  40-minute  periods  (or  their  equivalent)  of  ^®^*j^ 
satisfactory  instruction  each  week  in  the  use  of  English,  specially  in  com- 
position. 
• 

24  Withholding  charters.     If,  before  a  charter  which  has  been  voted  ^^"J^n 
by  the  regents  is  issued,  any  error  is  discovered  in  the  application  and  ^*"*^^ 
information  submitted,  or  in  other  facts  which  would  probably  lead  the  25"^™*^ 
regents  to  modify  or  reconsider  their  action,  the  charter  maybe  withheld,  '^®°'"- 
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and  all  charters  thus  withheld  shall  be  submitted  to  the  regents  at  the 
next  meeting  with  a  statement  of  reasons. 

CONVOCATION 
Week  2q  Time.     The  University  Convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York 

following  ^  ' 

4th  Friday  shall  be  held  annually  at  the  capitol  in  Albany  on  the  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  of  the  second  week  after  the  June  examinations. 
Convooatiou  week  thus  begins  Monday  evening  after  the  fourth  Friday  in  June. 
Toa^^ance      26  Object.     Its  object  shall  be  by  addresses,  papers,  discussions  and 
education,  resolutions  to  ascertain  and  formulate  educational   opinion ;  to   make 
such  recommendations  as  experience  may  suggest ;  and  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  University  institutions  to  advance  higher  educational  interests. 

Sof^uSr  ^7  Membership.  Convocation  shall  include  as  members : 
ofinstftu-  ^  '^^^  regents  and  all  officers  of  any  University  department. 
Univeraity.      h  All  trustee?,  instructors  and  other   officers  of   institutions  in  the 

University. 
Officers  of       ^  Officers  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  of  the  normal  schools, 
noraiS*'^"  o^*^^  state  associations  of  teachers,  superintendents,  school  commissioners 
wid°Btato    ^"^  school  boards. 
Special.  d  Others  elected  by  the  regents  or  by  convocation  council. 

28  Officers.     The  University  officers  shall  be  the  permanent  officers 
of  convocation. 

To  be  29  Proceedings.    The  proceedings  of  convocation,  with  the  papers 

in  annual    and  discussions,  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the  University 
to  the  legislature. 

QBANTS  FBOM  ACADEMIC  FUND 

8e6  also  Constitution,  urt.    9,^  4,  p.  401 ;   University  law,  $26,  p.    410;  ordi- 
nance 4,  p  466. 

The  term  'academic  fund '  means  the  total  annual  appropriation  made  by  the  state  to  be 
apportioned  by  the  University  for  the  benefit  of  academies  and  hti^h  schooU.  It  can  be  u«ed 
only  for  secondary  schools  in  the  University. 

Tobecer-       30  Annual  grants.     There  shall  be   certified  to   the   comptroller 

tifl**d  early       ^  o  x- 

in  fiscal  as  soon  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  as  possible  the  grants  for 
the  preceding  academic  year  under  the  rules  established  by  the  regents. 
$100  quota.  Besides  $100,  with  one  cent  for  each  day's  attendance  of  each  aca- 
GrantRon  ^^n^^c  Student,  annually  granted  by  laws  of  1895,  ch.  341  [see  p,  427]  to 
ancef  ^^^^  Secondary  school  in  the  University  conforming  to  law  and 
ordinances,  there  shall  also  be  granted  pursuant  to  §  26  of  the  University 
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law  $5  for  each  regular  academic  certificate  or  diploma  issued  and  $5  S°|P''^'^°" 
extra  for  each  student's  first  diploma  or  college  entrance  certificate ;  but  Beetriction 
no  school  having  an  aggregate  attendance  of  less  than  1000  days  shall  be  ance  arrant 

>  and  quota. 

entitled  to  the  attendance  or  $100  grant. 

If  a  school  has  been  admitted  during  the  academic  year,  attend-  ^^^^^^ 
ance  and  examinations   shall   be  counted   only   from  the   date  of  its  counted 

^  from  r^ate 

formal  application  when  it  certified  that  all  requirements  for  full  admission  ^^J^"' 
were  completed. 

31  Conditions.     No  school  shall  share   in  these   grants  unless  it  its  days; 

^  *^  instruction 

conforms  to  law  and  ordinances  and  makes  proper  provision  for  not  less  J^JPij^Ji^ 
than  175  days*  instruction  of  academic  grade,  or  36  weeks  of  five  days 
«ach,  including  legal  holidays. 

32  Provisional  charters.  Academies  provisionally  chartered  shall  J^^^^Jf^  ^^ 
not  be  entitled  to  any  grant  fi-om  the  academic  fund.  grant*. 

See  also  UniverHty  law,  $  28,  p.  411. 

^^  Transferred  academy.  If  two  schools  unite  or  an  academy  Academic 
merges  in  a  union  school,  the  grant  due  the  academy  for  the  JJ^*^^^^ 
current  year  shall  be  paid  to  the  union  school  on  report  of  a  University  jJUSe^. 
inspector  that  it  is  satisfactorily  continuing  the  work  of  the  academy. 

34  Academic  students.     Academic  students  counted  for  grants  Jg^^^^jji, 
shall  include  only  those  who  have  passed   all  preliminary   or   *  pre-  ^^  "°J[ 
academic'   subjects  and  are  enrolled  in  and  enjoying  the  facilities  o^JJ^emic 
a  secondary  school  in  the  University.  grade. 


QBANTS  FBOH  ACADEMIC  VUND  FOB  BOOKS  OB  AFPABATT7S 

35  Conditions.    To  obtain  a  grant  from  the  academic  fund  for  buying  Academies 

must  raise 

needed  and  suitable  books  or  apparatus,  an  institution  must  be  registered  ^**"^„j 

as  in  good  standing  in  the  University  for  that  year  and  must  certify  that 

its  treasurer  holds  a  sum  equal  to  that  applied  for,  to  be  used  solely  for 

this  purpose.     If  an  institution  holds  a  gift  of  books  or  apparatus,  or  Half  value 

allowed  tor 

through  misunderstanding  has  expended  a  certain  amount  for  books  or  money 

expended 

apparatus  before  making  application,  half  the  present  actual  value  as  fixed  for  books. 
by  the  University  may  be  allowed.     No  school  shall  receive  more  than 
$500  from  this  fund  in  any  one  academic  year. 

This  'equal  snin '  beld  by  the  treasurer  may  be  raised  by  f^ifts  or  may  be  paid 
ontr  of  any  money  held  by  the  school,  except  money  received  from  the  department 
of  public  iDAtmction  for  a  similar  purpose. 
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Standard 
books, 
acientiflo 
collectloiiB 
and  dur- 
able appa- 
ratus al- 
lowed; but 
not  text- 
books, 
technical 
collections, 
or  perish- 
able 
articles. 


36  Kind  of  books  and  apparatus  allowed.  All  applications  shalP 
give  definite  lists  or  distinctly  specify  the  character  of  the  books  and  ap- 
paratus to  be  bought  for  schools.  Standard  books  for  reading  and  refer- 
ence and  suitable  apparatus,  globes,  maps,  charts,  pictures,  scientific  col- 
lections, and  apparatus  for  physical  education  and  nnanual  training  for  use 
in  academic  instruction  may  be  included,  but  not  unbound  periodicals, 
professional  or  technical  collections,  musical  instruments,  singing  or  text- 
books, furniture,  fixtures  or  chemical  or  other  perishable  supplies.  As 
many  duplics^tes  may  be  allowed,  not  including  text-books  used  in  the 
school,  as  are  needed  for  academic  use. 

In  approviug  books  and  apparatus  to  be  bought  with  grants  from  the  Uni- 
versity, or  gifts  to  be  credited  at  half  value,  imnecessarily  costly  books,  editions 
or  pieces,  will  be  counted  only  at  the  cost  of  a  satisfactory  article  meeting  all 
real  needs. 

The  theory  on  wbich^the  g^nt  for  books  and  apparatus  is  made  is  that  the  state 
pays  half  the  cost  of  increasing  the  collections  and  retains  its  interest  in  the  entire 
collection  in  case  the  school  suspendijB  its  educational  operations  without  refunding 
the  amount  of  money  received  from  the  state  for  this  special  purpose.  The  cost  of 
time,  labor  and  material  for  home-made  apparatus  will  be  accepted  if  inspection 
shows  that  the  resulting  apparatus  is  really  worth  the  expense  involved,  for  this 
is  increasing  the  collection.  But  expense  of  repairs  will  not  be  allowed  as  that 
would  be  making  good  wear,  loss  and  injury  f(ir  which  the  school  is  responsible  aa 
part  of  running  expenses,  and  the  ordinances  require  the  school  at  its  own  ex. 
pense  to  keep  in  proper  condition  the  apparatus  for  which  the  state  has  partly 
paid.  The  expense  of  a  competent  expert  may  be  allowed  for  classifying  and 
labeling  a  collection  of  minerals  so  as  to  transform  them  from  a  miscellaneonR 
mass  of  specimens  into  a  well* organized  collection  suitable  for  instruction,  but 
not  for  reclassifying  and  relabeling  a  collection  which  has  been  allowed  to  get 
into  confusion. 

37  Hxpenditure.  The  money  raised  by  the  institution  may  be 
expended  as  soon  as  its  application  has  been  accepted  and  its  list 
approved  by  the  University. 

38  Frequency  of  grants.  There  shall  be  certified  each  month  to 
the  comptroller  such  grants  for  books  and  apparatus  as  are  clearly  cov^ 
ered  by  the  general  rules  established  by  the  regents,  provided  that  there 
is  a  balance  available  in  the  treasury. 

f^mS^     39  Forfeiture.     Any  grant  for  which  the  draft  on  the  comptroller  is 

not  collected  within  30  days  shall  be  recorded  as  forfeited  and  payment 

tsmini-      on  the  draft  will  be  stopped.     No  grant  shall  be  made  for  less  than  $5... 

mum. 

See  also  Constitution^  art.  9,  $  4,  p.  401. 


Money  to 
be  held 
till  appli- 
cation is 
approved. 


Grants  to 
be  made 
monthlj. 
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40  Reports.     An  itemized  priced  list  of  all  books  and  apparatus  ^fjj^m- 
bought  with  the  money  granted  by  the  University  and  the  equal  amount  ^/^rev^iis 
from  local  sources  must  be  filed  with  the  University  within  one  year,  Ipp^J^^^ 
and  no  institution  shall  receive  any  grant  till  all  reports  required  of  it 

■have  been  submitted  and  accepted. 

41  Protection  ag^ainst  loss.  Every  grant  for  books  or  apparatus  Books  and 
sfaall  be  made  on  condition  that  in  case  the  institution  is  closed,  falls  or  total  of 
below  the  standard  of  admission  or  for  any  cause  is  dropped  from  the  roll  subject  to 
of  the  University,  then  the  books  and  apparatus  bought  with  its  grants  institutioD 
and  with  the  equal  amount  raised  locally  shall  be  returned  to  the  from 
University  to  be  distributed  to  other  similar  institutions;  or  at  the  option 

of  the  institution,  it  may  return  instead  of  the  books  and  apparatus, 
the  total  amount  of  money  received  from  the  University  for  books  and 
apparatus. 

GBANT8  FBOH  FtTBLIC  LIBBABY  HONEY 

Ordinances  37-41  also  apply  to  libraries. 

42  Conditions.     Under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law  any  library  ^j^^l^ 
in  the  University  or  registered  by  it,  maintaining  the  required  standard  JJJ®i^|J* 
and  free  to  the  public  for  circulation  may  receive  annually  as  much  from  ^t^Je*x^ 
the  public  library  money  as  it  received  in  1892  from  the  district  library  <5eed$2oo. 
money,  and  in  other  cases  not  exceeding  $200.     But  if  free  for  reference 

only  it  may  receive  not  more  than  half  the  amount  raised  from  local  sources 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Any  branch  library  containing  not  less  than  1000  volumes  shall  be  en-  Separate 

-^  y  o  grants  to 

titled  after  inspection  and  registry  to  receive  public  money  as  an  inde-  branches, 
pendent  library. 

Grants  may  be  made  to  a  public  reference  library  specially  devoted  to  orants  to 
pedagogy,  history,  genealogy,  science,  engineering,  law,  medicine,  music,  uSralries  of 
fine  arts  or  other  technical  subject  of  interest  to  a  considerable  part  of  pubu? 
the  population  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

The  equivalent  from  local  sources  must  be  in  money,  not  in  books ;  but  Local 
by  permission,  half  the  actual  present  value,  as  fixed  by  the  University,  must  be?D 
may  be  allowed  for  books  given  for  this  purpose  within  one  year.  ""****  ^' 

See  also  Univernty  law,  $  37,  p.  416 ;  $  50,  p.  419. 

43  Use  of  money.    The  state  grant  and  local  equivalent  must  be  Grant  to 

be  used  for* 

spent  for  approved  books,  serials  and  first  binding,  unless  otherwise  used  increasing 
by  special  written  permission.     It  can  not  be  used  for  repairs  or  rebind- 
ing  worn  books. 

No  books  of  a  technically  religious  or  controversial  character  shall  be  Prohiw- 
bought  with  this  money ;  nor  shall  it  be  spent  for  general  newspapers,  for 
periodicals   unless  approved  and  kept  as  permanent  additions  to  the 
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library,  for  public  documents  originally  issued  free  by  state  or  national 
governments,  or  for  fees  for  traveling  libraries. 

Written  44  Special  permits.      Libraries  starting  or  reorganizing  and  needing 

pomilCfl  for 

ezoep-        to  use  part  of  the  state  grant  or  the  local  equivalent  for  bookcases,  cata* 
of  granu.    loguing,  printing,  library  supplies  or  librarian's  services  must  make  an' 
itemized  request,  stating  reasons,  and  obtain  written  permission  in  advance. 
This  permit  must  be  attached  to  the  final  report  of  items  of  expenditure 
when  submitted  for  approval. 

JJ^rtT*         ^5  Report  of  expenditures.     After  the  money  has  been  spent,  the 

prmident    ^^ems  of  expenditure  must  be  reported  10  the  University  with  the  author, 

andUto^*  title  and  cost  of  each  book  bought;  the  name  and  cost  of  each  p^odical ; 

*■*"•  and,  when  binding  is  charged,  the  authors,  titles  and  cost  of  binding,  with 

items  of  any  other  library  expenses  included  in  the  account.    The  blank 

sheets  furnished  for  this  return  must  be  signed  by  both  the  president  of 

the  trustees  and  the  librarian. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  DEQBEES 

See  also  University  law,  $  11-13,  p.  406. 

Sonulbe  ^^  Examiners.  Each  examination  shall  be  conducted  by  the  prin- 
by°prinS?  ^ipal  of  a  University  institution  or  his  accredited  deputy,  or  by  an  ex- 
reientg  amincr  commissioned  by  the  University.  All  examinations  must  be  veri- 
examiDer.  f^^^  ^y  q^^Jj  ^^  affirmation  of  the  examiner  in  charge,  and  all  answer 
AffidaTita.   papers  must  be  filed  with  the  University  for  review  and  record. 

JSilty*'  ^7  Licensing  examiners.     No   one   shall  be  appointed  as  a  Uni- 

versity examiner  in  any  test  for  which  licenses  to  practise  are  issued,  who 
has  any  official  connection  with  an  institution  which  prepares  candidates 
for  such  examinations. 
See  also  iawfl  relating  to  medicine,  dentiAtry,  etc.  p.  441-63.   • 

Use  of  48  Question  papers.    The  same  set  of  questions  shall   never  be 

tionssimui-  used  except  for  examinations  conducted  on  the  same  day  and  during  the 

taneouB.  , 

same  hours. 
Principal        49  Admission    to    examinations.    The  principal   may  exclude 

may  ex- 

dude  Btu-  from  the  regents  examination  in  any  subject  any  student  in  his  school 
discretion,  who  has  attained  neither  the  standard  of  proficiency  demanded  by  the 

examinations  nor  that  prescribed  for  promotion  in  that  subject  by  the 

trustees. 
Nonat-  The  examinations  held  in  academies  shall  be  open  to  candidates  not 

tendantfl  .  '^ 

*dmitted,  in  actual  attendance  at  such  academies,  provided  that  they  give  10  days 
notice,        notice  to  the  principal  and  pay  such  fee  not  to  exceed  «;o  cents  for  each 

payment  xr  tr  tr    j  o 

fde'nSfl**^  subject  taken  as  may  be  charged  by  the  school.  Candidates  not  per- 
cation.        sonally  known  to  the  principal  must  be  identified. 
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The  principal  8b«)u1d  determine  protioiency  both  from  lecortiB  of  the  school  and 
the  judgment  of  the  teacher  in  that  subject. 

Admission  to  the  regents  ezaminationb  is  by  ststute  a  question  of  attainments 
in  scholarship,  not  of  deportment  or  regnlnrity  of  attendance.  Tliis  rule  there- 
fore does  not  allow  »uy  pnjiil  to  be  excluded  unless  the  principal  is  clear  that 
he  has  not.  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  pass  the  examinations 
except  by  chance. 

An  examiner  may  exclude  a  disorderly  person,  or,  if  there  are  no  vacant  seatSj 
may  decline  to  admit  any  candidate  who  fuiled  to  give  the  required  10  days' 
notice;  but  there  is  no  distinetion  of  n«;e,  sex,  color,  nationality,  or  residence. 
That  is,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  statute  or  nnlcFs  debarred  because  of  fraud- 
ulent attempt  to  obtain  a  credential  of  the  University,  any  person  conducting 
himself  in  a  reputable  manner  at  the  time  has  a  right  to  the  state's  test  of  his 
acquirement. 

50  Regents  examinations  outside  University  institutions.    By  J^J^d  gy' 
permission,  examinations  may  be  held  outside   University  institutions,  J^JJ^iS^r 
if  conducted  by  regents  examiners  and   if  the  extra  expense  is  pro-  ^™*2se  to 
vided  for  without  cost  to  the  University.  University. 

51  Credentials  accepted.     Unless  otherwise  specified,  in  all  exam- ^]^°***'» 
inations  conducted  under  authority  of  the  University,   any   credential  ▼*iidity. 
previously  issued  by  it  shall  be  accepted   in  place  of  an  examination 
covering  the  same  ground. 

52  Credentials  subject  to  cancelation.    All  diplomas,  certificates  SSrection 
or  other  credentials  issued  by  the  University  shall  be  subject  to  cancela-  Inj^creden- 
tion  on  evidence  of  deception  or  other  irregularity  in  obtaining  them,  or  J^^^  to** 
lor  other  cause  deemed  sufl&cient  by  the  regents.  revocation. 

53  Deficiency  in  English.    Answer  papers  which  would  be  accepted  ^SSS?""*** 
for  the  subject  matter  may  be  rejected  for  untidiness,  illegible  writing  or  uSudm^s, 
bad    English.     If  stamped    *  Deficient  in  English,'  passcards  or  other  oJ^SiS*"*^ 
credentials  may  be  issued  for  subject  matter  only ;  but  no  credential  ^"k"***- 
without  such  plain  limitation  on  its  face  shall  be  issued  to  any  candidate 

whose  answer  papers  have  been  reported  by  the  revisers  as  below  the 
minimum  fixed  for  neatness,  handwriting  and  use  of  English,  till  such 
candidate  shall  either  pass  the  subject  satisfactorily  or  pass  an  English 
examination  showing  that  he  has  corrected  the  faults  for  which  his 
former  papers  were  reported. 

54  Diplomas.     No  diploma  shall  be  conferred  which  does  not  rep-  Four 
resent  at  least  three  years,  and  after  January  i,  1900,  foiu*  years  or  their  work 

ftoove 

equivalent,  of  work  of  a  grade  above  the  elementary  or  grammar  school.  ^Jjy™^'' 

The  new  law  makes  it  the  regents*  duty  to  maintain  standards  for  diplomas  as 
well  as  fur  degrees.  The  ordinance  saves  the  diploma  from  being  used  for 
courses  for  which  certificates  are  the  more  fitting  credentials  because  they  require 
less  work  than  the  ordinary  high  school  course.     It  applies  not  only  to  high 
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schools  and  acadein  es,  bat  to  all  professional,  technical,  or  other  schools  which 
issue  credentials. 

55  Degree-conferring  power.  No  charter  hereafter  granted  shall 
authorize  any  institution  to  confer  any  honorary  degree  or  any  degree 
on  examination  without  residence,  or  any  degree  on  lower  require- 
ments than  those  fixed  by  the  University  ordinances  as  the  minimum 
for  that  degree. 

See  also  Univernty  law,  $  27,  p.  411;  ordinance  2,  p.  465. 

56  Honorary  degrees.  The  bachelor's  degrees  in  arts,  philosophy, 
science  and  literature,  and  the  doctor's  degree  in  philosophy  shall  not  be 
conferred  by  the  University  or  by  any  institution  in  this  stBte  causa  honoris. 

Many  learued  societies  and  other  bodies  whose  opinions  carry  most  weight 
have  rei>eat.edly  and  earnestly  request-ed  the  degree-conferring  bodies  of  America 
to  refrain  from  conferring  as  an  honorary  degree  either  of  the  two  standard  sym- 
bols of  successful  completion  of  a  full  college  or  university  coarse.  This  mle  is 
observed  by  most  institutions  of  bi<;her  grade,  but  is  ignored,  often  perhaps 
through  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  harm  done  to  other  institutions,  by 
enough  of  the  weaker  colleges  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  value  of  these 
two  important  degrees.  The  uniform  observance  of  this  wholesome  rule  by  the 
entire  state  commands  the  assent  and  approval  even  of  some  who  have  heretofore 
caused  the  criticism. 

57  Non-resident  degrees.  No  degree  shall  be  conferred  in  this 
state  on  examination  without  completion  of  a  prescribed  course  of  which 
at  least  one  year  has  been  taken  in  regular  attendance  on  the  usual 
exercises  of  a  teaching  institution  registered  for  that  degree. 

58  Registered  degrees.  The  following  symbols  of  degrees  shall 
have  the  protection  accorded  to  university  degrees,  as  provided  in  §  33 
of  the  University  law  as  amended  by  laws  of  1895,  ch.  859,  §  4. 


:.i 


Arts 


B.  A.  or  A.  B. 

M.  A.  or  A.  M 

Ph.  B.  ) 

Ph.  M.  V  Philosophy 

Ph.  D.  ) 

B.  S.  or  B.  Sc. 

M.  S.  or  M.  Sc.  5>  Science 

D.  Sc. 

B.  L. 

J^'  }'\        T  •♦    n   y  Literature 
D.  Lit.  or  Lit.  D.  f 

L.  H.  1).  J 

D;D.,orS.T.D.}  Theology 
LI..  B.       ^ 

Y  Law 


Medicine 


LL.  M. 
LL.  D.        , 
D.   C.   L.  J 


B.  M.  or  B.  Med.  ) 
M.  D.  ] 

Ph.  G.  }•  Pharmacy 
B.  D.  S.  ) 
M.  D.  S.  >  Dentistry 
D.  D.  S.  ) 

D  V  S  [  Veterinary  surgery 

Ped.    B.  I  jy. 
Ped.  D.  ;•  Pedagogy 

B.  L.  S.    J 

M.  L.  S.  >  Librarianship 
D.  L.  S.  ) 

Mus.  B.  or  Mus.  Bach.  )  ^ 
Mus.  D.  or  Mus.  Doc.  )  ^"^*^ 

C.  P.  A.  ^Public  accounting 
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59  State  degrees.     No  degree  shall  be  conferred  by  the  University  *  Honor ' 
on  examinations  or  for  the  completion  of  a  course  of  study  till  the  candi-  ^jJ^MSna*^ 
date  for  an  honor  degree  has  passed  the  University  examinations  pre-  ****"• 
scribed  for  such  degrees,  or  till  the  candidate  for  a  pass  degree  has  filed  'p»«»'  *«■    * 
3.  certificate  firom  the  faculty  of  an  institution  of  the  University  registered  fj^^jj?.' 
for  that  degree  that  he  has  satisfactorily  completed  a  course  of  study  and  B3hw8^&. 
passed  examinations  approved  by  the  University  as  fully  meeting  the 
minimum  established  by  it  for  that  degree. 

60  Degree  preliminaries.     No  degree  shall  be  conferred  after  Jan-  Ji^J";^**^ 
uary  i,  1900,  for  completion  of  a  course  of  study  or  on  examination,  ^i^ne'to 
unless  the  candidate  has  as  a  preliminary  general  education  at  least  a  ^^!^  for 
four-year  high  school  course  or  its  full  equivalent  as  determined  by  the  i^fSoof 
University  ruUs.    Satisfactory  evidence  of  such  preliminary  education 

must  be  offered  before  beginning  the  course  of  study  for  the  degree,  and 
any  condition  for  deficiencies  (which  must  not  exceed  three  academic 
subjects)  must  be  made  up  within  one  year. 

This  ordinance  merely  makes  general  the  rule  already  established  by  law  for 
all  schools  of  medicine*  dentistry  and  veterinary  medicine,  and  which  the  U Di- 
versity has  enforced  for  years  and  will  maintain  for  aU  its  defirrees.  It  does  not 
prevent  actual  practice  of  any  profession  or  trade,  nor  does  itforbid  short  courses 
or  meager  entrance  requirements;  it  merely  compels  those  doing  this  inferior 
work  to  be  content  with  a  certificate  or  diploma,  unless  they  are  willing  to  meet 
tiie  minimum  requirements  for  the  university  honor  of  a  degree.  Withoat  such 
protection  the  better  institutions  will  be  seriously  handicapped  iu  maintaining 
proper  standards,  as  there  are  always  those  willing  to  degrade  higher  education 
by  courses  which  offer  short  roads  to  degrees. 

This  ordinance  does  not  affect  students  who  had  previously  matriculated  under 
lower  requirements. 

61  Preliminary   professional  examination.     The  preliminary  preiimi- 
education  examination  must  be  taken  before  the  professional  examina-  amination 

to  be 

tion  for  any  diploma,  degree  or  license,  but  candidates  dropping  back  passed  be- 
in  their  classes  may  for  sufl&cient  cause  be  excused  fi-om  taking  their  nine  pro- 

•^  °  fesslonal 

professional  study  again  after  meeting  an  increased  preliminary  require-  *tudy. 
ment,  if  their  instructors  certify  that  their  professional  work  has  been  for^^use!** 
wholly  satisfactory. 

62  Fees  for  professional  examinations.     Unless  otherwise  pro-  JgfSjJp^d 
vided  the  fee  charged  each  candidate  who  takes  an  examination  for  a  m^cfne^ 
University  degree  shall  be  $5  for  degrees  in  theology,  $10  in  law,  $25  Sne',^^-" 
in  medicine,  $25  in  dentistry,  $10  in  veterinary  surgery  and  $25  for  pubfcac- 
public  accountants.  $25  °"°^ 

See  also  by-law  17  and  note,  p.  485. 
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majood-       6$  Professional   and   tedinical   sdiools.      No    professional  or 

d«'t^n*m      technical  school  in  this  state  shall  confer  any  honorary  degree,  nor  shall 

in  mb' 

if'cufor     it  confer  any  degree  on  examination  except  for  completing  its  course  of 

wbicb 

^^Ltmd  *^^^y  ^^  subjects  for  which  the  school  is  registered  by  the  regents  as 
having  equipment,  faculty,  and  course  of  instruction  not  below  the 
minimum  established  by  University  ordinance. 

^i^mie        ^^  L0L.  B.      No  candidate  shall   receive  the  University  degree  of 
a&^o      ^^'  ^''  unl^s  >°  addition  to  passing  all  required  examinations  in  law, 
llSmi  in    ^^  ^^  ^^^^  satisfactory  evidence  that  after  having  completed  a  general 
!awKb]»oi  education  equivalent  to  that  required  by  the  regents  atademic  diploma, 
t^^   ^     he  has  taken  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  faculty  not  less  than  a  two  years' 
dSgrSe,  ^  course  in  one  or  more  law  schools  registered  by  the  regents  as  maintain- 
ing a  satisfactory  standard. 
OpUoos  In       Any  law  school  in  the  University  may  at  its  option  elect  to  have  all 
****?** tto  •  '^*  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  University  degree  of  LL.  B.,  pass 
fioB?pre^    as  the  required  examinations  for  that  degree  either  those  prepared  by  its 
f!tcviHy;or  ^^^  faculty  with  the  approval  of  the  University  as  provided  in  ordinance 
bar^ezAmi-  S9>  ^^  examinations  prepared  and  the  results  thereof  determined  by  the 
byT)o»r<i    members  of  the  state  board  of  law  examiners  appointed  by  the  court  of 
by^re^nts  appeals,  or  by  a  board  of  law  examiners  nominated  by  the  state  bar 
lion  of  bar  association  and  appointed  by  the  regents  by  the  same  method  adopted 
for  the  examinations  in  medicine  and  other  professional  subjects.     The 
University  will  confer  the  LL.  B.  degree  on  all  candidates  who  have  met 
the  requirements  of  these  ordinances  after  passing  any  one  of  the  exami- 
nations elected  to  be  taken  as  herein  provided. 

o*flt'«5«"*  ^S  Law  certificate.  Any  student  not  less  than  20  years  of  age  and 
und^o-^  of  good  moral  character,  who  holds  an  academic  diploma  or  its  equiva- 
lX*cai2>n    lc"t  but  who  can  not  offer  the  requisite  attendance  at  a  registered  law 

a     •  a 

L*^B.  *  school  may  on  payment  of  the  fee  of  $10  enter  the  LL.  B.  examination, 
tion.  and  if  successful  receive  a  certificate  but  not  a  degree. 

'^rXwio"  ^^  ^^*  ^'  ^^^  degree  LL.  M.  shall  be  conferred  only  after  one 
^lauiulL     y^^^'*  graduate  study  subsequent  to  receiving  the  degree  LL.  B.,  and 

only  on    candidates  who    have    studied  not    less  than    four  years  in 

a  registered  law  school. 
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FXJSLIO  IJBBABiaS 

67  Registry  of  libraries.      Any  free  public  library  incorporated  ^iJgSS^to 
under  a  special  or  general  law  or  belonging  to  or  controlled  by  any  in-  SSS^ 
stitution  so  incorporated  may,  on    request  of  its  trustees,  if  approved  SdieB^Sld 
after  official  inspection,  be  registered  and  certified  under  the  University  SJveUng 
seal  and  shall  thereafter  be  subject  to  regents  visitation  and  entitled  to         ^ 
grants  from  public  library  money,  to  local  subsidies  and  to  the  use  of 
traveling  libraries  as  provided  by  §  37,  §  47  and  §  50  of  the  University  law. 

68  Approval  of  library  transfers.    The  transfer  of  any  library  under  Tran«f«M 
control  of  school  authorities  to  an  independent  board  of  trustees  for  the  ^public  ' 

tnteroetB 

purpose  of  establishing  or  enlarging  a  free  public  library  in  the  same  wui  be 
conmiunity,  may  be  approved  if  official  inspection  shows  that  such  trans-  promoted, 
fer  would  promote  public  interests  and  not  impair  in  any  way  the  efficiency 
of  school  work.     Other  transfers  of  libraiies  under  §  45  of  the  University 
law  may  be  approved  if  found  on  inspection  to  be  for  public  interests. 
The  new  library  trustees  shall  file  with  the  University  a  receipt  for  the 
transferred  library  property  and  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  approval 
under  seal. 
See  also  CwMolidaUd  school  law,  tit.  13,  $  5,  7,  p.  435. 

BEGENTS  MEETnrOS 

69  Regents  meetine.    The  annual  meeting  of  the  regents  shall  be  Third 
held  at  their  office  in  the  capitol  at  3  p.  m.  on  the  third  Thursday  in  in  Decem- 
December  in  each  year. 

byIlaws 

See  University  law,  $  9,  p.  405. 

1  Ballots.     In  all  action  required  to  be  taken  by  ballot  each  regent  vo^^**"** 
present  shall  deposit  an  individual  vote.  ,  required. 

2  Departments  and  standing  committees.    Besides  the  state  fip^ts: 
library  and  state  museum  there  shall  be  examination  and  extension  gtw^ti^e, 
departments,  each  of    the  four    under   immediate    supervision  of    a  tionr*^*^ 
standing  committee  appointed  for  each  academic  year  by  the  chan-  librory,°°j 
ccUor.     All  the  remaining  work  of   the   University  not  assigned    to  ™"""™' 
another  department,  shall  be  included  in  the  administrative  department. 

The  chancellor  shall  also  appoint  a  standing  committee  on  University  standing 

...  .         .  .  _  committees 

institutions  to  supervise  their  incorporation,  inspection  and  reports,  and  on  institu- 
a  finance  committee  to  supervise  the  administration  of  all  funds  appro- A°<^nce  and 

'^'^        each  dep*t 

pnated  or  intrusted  to  the  regents,  which  (subject  to  approval  by  the  ^^n^fiL***" 
board)  shall  apportion  among  or  expend  for  University  institutions  any  '*^®' 


4^2 
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DutlMof 
fimuice 
commit^ 
tee. 


To  act  for 
board 
between 
meetlnipa ; 
except  on 
charters 
and 
hononuy 


money  available  for  this  purpose  from  state  appropriations  or  other 
sources;  shall  examine  and  audit  all  accounts,  and  at  the  December 
meeting  shall  report  to  the  regents  on  the  financial  administration  of  the 
last  fiscal  year  with  the  result  of  the  committee's  examination  of  accounts 
and  vouchers. 

Se«  also  UniverHty  7atr,  $  10,  p.  405. 

3  Executive  committee.  An  executive  committee  of  nine  regents 
shall  be  elected  at  the  December  meeting  in  each  year  and  shall  have 
charge  of  the  administrative  department,  legislation  and  all  other  busi- 
ness not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  in  the  intervals  between  meetings 
of  the  board  may  act  for  it  on  any  matters  deemed  necessary  by  a 
majority  of  the  conunittee;  except  that  it  shall  not  grant,  alter,  suspend 
or  revoke  charters  or  grant  honorary  degrees. 

See  also  UniverHtif  law^  $  7,  p.  405. 

4  Standing  committee  meetings.  Each  standing  committee  shall 
meet  during  the  week  of  each  regular  regents  meeting  and  at  other  times 
on  the  call  of  its  chairman  or  on  request  of  two  or  more  members  in 
writing.  Any  regent  present  may  by  invitation  sit  with  the  committee  as 
a  member  for  that  session,  and  at  any  meeting  three  regents  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum. 

5  Committee  records.  At  each  meeting  of  the  regents  the  executive 
committee  and  each  other  standing  committee  shall  submit  a  record  of 
its  action  taken  since  its  last  report,  and  the  minutes  of  the  executive 
committee  shall  be  printed  with  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  board 
to  which  its  report  was  presented.     The  secretary  shall  without  special 

■ 

vote  submit  to  the  regents  at  each  meeting  any  action  or  recommendation 
of  any  committee  which  may  require  action  by  the  regents. 

6  Special  committees.  Unless  otherwise  specified  every  special 
committee  shall  consist  of  three  members  and  be  appointed  by  the  pre- 
siding officer. 

7  Summary  of  minutes.  There  shall  be  included  in  each  annual 
report  to  the  legislature  a  summary  of  the  official  action  of  the  regents  for 
the  year,  omitting  items  of  routine  or  detail  having  no  permanent  interest 

plltntcom-  ^  Chancellor.  In  intervals  between  regents  meetings,  or  in  cases  for 
cJunroui,  which  no  other  method  is  provided,  the  chancellor  may  in  his  discretion 
Jwe/ate?  appoint  any  committee,  council,  examiner  or  honorary  official  required 
^^'  by  law  or  ordinance  or  by  vote  of  the  regents  or  of  the  University  con- 
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vocation,  and  may  appoint  delegates  for  occasions  where  in  his  judgment 
it  is  proper  and  desirable  that  the  University  be  represented. 

See  ul80  Univeraity  law,  $  5,  p.  404. 

9  Secretary.    The  secretary  shall  be  ex  officio  secretary  of  convoca-  ^^^^}^ 
tion,  of  each  council,   and  of  each  regents  standing  committee.     He  2lt*ion^° 
shall  see  that  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  state  pertaining  to  aSS^stand- 
the  University,  and    the   ordinances,  by-laws,  rules  and  orders  of  the  mft^s! 
regents  and  their  committees,  are  faithfully  observed  by  the  officers  and  Respon- 
employees  in  all  departments,  and  shall  make  or  enforce  any  farther  "f*"!*."*" 
rules,  decisions  and  orders  needed  for  the  proper  administration  of  any  S^jpun, 
part  of  the  office  work  and  not  in  conflict  with  the  regents  ordinances  **'  <*®p'*8- 
and  by-laws. 

See  also  University  law,  ^  5«  p.  404. 

10  Appointments.     All  positions  with  salaries  which  have  a  maxi-  2^*^**" 
mum  of  more  than  $ioo  a  month  shall  be  filled  only  by  specific  action  *5ier^V?y 
of  the  regents,   but  if  the  official  work    makes   additional    assistance  i^ce^ugt. 
necessary  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  regents  the  officers  may  in  their 
discretion  appoint  from  the  civil  service  eligible  list,  at  salaries  established 

by  the  regents  for  each  grade  of  work,  provided  that  there  be  funds 
properly  available  for  that  purpose.  All  subordinate  positions  shall  be 
filled  in  accordance  with  civil  service  regulations  but  with  the  limitations 
fixed  by  the  by-laws. 

1 1  Suspensions.      Employees  whose  engagements  and  salaries  are  offlcerg 
acted  on  by  the  board  may  for  cause  be  suspended  by  the  officers  till  5^™'"*™ 
action  by  the  regents,  and  the  secretary  may  for  cause  suspend  or  dis-  ^'^^^ 

S<*cr6tEry 


charge  any  subordinate  whose  appointment  and  salary  are  determined  by  may  aua- 
the  standing  rules  and  not  by  action  of  the  regents.  f^^^T^ 


fr< 
grades. 

1 2  Salaries.     Applications  for  increase  of  salaries  will  be  considered  increase, 
only  at  the  October  meeting  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year. 

All  salaries  shall  conform  to  the  following  grades.  The  amount  given 
in  the  schedule  is  the  maximum  salary  for  each  grade  and  will  not  be 
increased.     Promotions  will  be  made  beyond  that  limit  only  by  transfer  to  hShe?"* 

trades 

to  a  higher  grade,  when  circumstances  justify. 

Each  employee  shall  begin,  unless  otherwise  specified  in  the  engagement,  ^•*^*yj£: 
at  the  maximum  of  the  next  lower  grade  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  {J^[*<*® 
wholly  satisfactory  service  shall  receive  a  promotion  of  $6o  a  year,  till  the 
maximum  of  his  grade  is  reached.      The  secretary  may  withhold  this 
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increase  till  action  by  the  regents,  if  in  any  case  he  doubts  whether  the 
service  rendered  merits  it. 


Ijoaveof 
absence, 
if  results 
likely  to 
warrant  it. 


Maximum 
Qrade     monthly  salary 

A  Over  $400 

B  Over  300  and  under  400 


Positions  in  grade 
Secretary  $5000  a  year 
Director  of  examinations  $4000  a  year 


C 
D 
£ 


300 
250 
200 


Head  inspector,  senior  inspectors 
Inspectors,  senior  librarians,  director  of  mus«^Tim, 
senior  scientific  beads 

F  175        Librarians 

G  150        Secretary's  assistant,  hea<lclerl«,  director's  ansist- 

ant  (examinations),  junior  inspectors,  snb- 
directors,  junior  librarians,  junior  scientific 
heads 

H  125        Directors'  assistants,  senior  sub-librarians 

I  100        Senior  college  aids;   apparatus  inspector,   bead 

stenographer,  senior  examiners,  special  bead- 
clerks,  sub-librarians,  bead  cataloguer,  clasai- 
fler 

J  75        College  aids;  report,  printing;  record,  credential 

and  accerisiou  clerks;  bookkeeper,  examiners, 
cataloguers,  sbelf  lister,  janitor 

K  60        Junior  college  aids;  stenographers,  junior  exami- 

ners, junior  special  clerks,  junior  cataloguers, 
library  and  museum  fellows 

L  50        Senior  high  school  aids  sub-record  clerks,  junior 

stenographers,  senior  sub-examiners,  senior 
sub-c&talogners,  senior  porters 

M  40        High  school  aids,  sub-examiners,  sub-cataloguers, 

elevator  men,  porters 

N  30        Junior  high  school   aids,  junior  snb-examiners, 

junior  sub-cataloguers,  senior  pages,  junior 
porters,  cleaners 

O  20        Pages 

13  Educational  meetings.  The  secretary  may  give  any  members 
of  the  staff  leave  of  absence  on  full  pay  long  enough  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  National  educational  association,  the  State  teachers'  associa- 
tion, or  other  educational  gatherings  where  such  attendance  will  be 
sufficiently  profitable  to  justify  the  loss  of  time  from  regular  work. 

^irecjBiptB      14  Expenditures.      The  secretary  shall  promptly  deppsit  to   the 
posited  in    credit  of  the  University  in  a  bank  approved  by  the  finance  committee  all 
bycheSc^^  money  received  by  him  as  financial  officer,  and  shall  sign  checks  for  draw- 
ing any  portion  of  such  funds  only  for  regularly  established  salaries  and 
routine  expenses  or  when  authorized  by  a  duly  recorded  vote  of  the 
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proper  committee  or  by  a  standing  rule  or  special  vote  of  the  finance 
committee  or  regents. 

15  Unauthorized  accounts.     No  accounts  against  the  University  secretary's 

**  "  ■'  authority 

shall  be  opened  unless  authorized  by  the  secretary,  except  as  officers  or  required, 
employees  may  charge  official  expenses,  which  shall  be  refunded  monthly. 

The  secretary  shall  refuse  payment  or  refer  to  the  finance  committee  Secretary 

not  to  pay 

for  action  any  bill  against  the  University  or  any  of  its  departments  which  g^S"^«gf' 
has  not  been  duly  authorized  by  him. 

The  secretary  pays  only  bills  about  which  be  has  no  doubt  of  the  regents'  ap- 
proval. In  all  doubtful  cases,  the  bill,  with  a  statement  of  the  facts,  is  reported 
to  the  finance  committee  or  fall  board  for  decision. 

16  Receipts  from  sales  and  fees.    All  receipts  from  duplicate  de- ^^^.^^^JJ^ 
partment  sales,  and  from  bulletins,  circulars  and  other  publications  shall  S^^Jfor 
be  kept  in  a  separate  account  and  any  part  not  used  as  authorized  for  ub^^i^ry. 
expenses    shall  be  spent  for  books  for  the  state  library;  and  all  fees 

or  fines  received,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law  or  ordinance,  shall 

be  kept  in  another  account  and  used  for  the  same  purpose,  total  receipts  DetaUed 

report  to 

and  amount  used  for  expenses  and  for  books  being  reported  yearly  to  the  legislature, 
legislature  (University  law,  §  19,  49). 

See  also  University  law,  $  19,  p.  407;  $  49,  p.  419. 

17  Receipts  from  examination  fees.    Receipts  from  fees  for  higher  to  be  used 

and  professional  examinations,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law  or  rule,  examina- 

shall  be  kept  in  the  fees  accoimt  and  used  to  defi'ay  necessary  extra  ex-  p«»i8««- 

penses  incurred  in  maintaining  those  examinations. 

See  also  University  law,  $  13,  p.  406 ;  Public  health  law,  art.  8,  $  145,  p.  44S  ; 
i  148,  p.  446 :  art.  9,  $  162,  examination  fees,  p.  452 ;  art.  10,  $  176,  p.  458  ;  laws  of 
1896,  ch.  312,  $  2,  p.  463. 

18  Financial  summaries.     Each  month  the  secretary  shall  submit  Monthly 

analysis 

to  the  finance  committee  a  trial  balance  from  the  ledger,  and  also  a  cer-  submitted 

^  to  finance 

tified  analyzed  table  of  the  total  payments  for  each  account  of  each  de-  commtttee 
partment  during  the  preceding  month,  with  the  balances  still  available. 
These  tables  shall  be  submitted  for  inspection  at  each  quarterly  meeting, 
together  with  a  table  for  each  department,  of  all  appointments,  resigna- 
tions or  changes  of  salaries  since  the  last  report. 

19  Museum  exchangees.     Exchanges  of  specimens  from  the  state  To  be  ap- 

proved oy 
museum  shall  be  made  only  when  recommended  by  the  head  of  the  secretary. 

division  concerned  and  approved  by  the  secretary. 
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Mnt  on  *°  Duplicate  specimens.     The  application  of  any  institution  for 

apurovaT"  <iuplicate  specimens  from  the  state  museum,  if  properly  executed  in 
of  tos^tu^*  regard  to  care  and  use,  may  be  granted  by  the  secretary ;  provided  that 
**^°'  the  institution  shall  bear  all  expenses  of  selecting  and  labeling  under 

supervision  of  the  director  of  the  museum  and  that  only  a  single  collec- 
tion shall  be  furnished  each  school. 

Rertric-         21  Publications  not  for  distribution.     The  secretary  may  furnish 

tion. 

May  i»      free  to  regents,  and  others  connected  with  the  University  who  may  need 
to  regen^  them  in  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  copies  of  such  slate  publications 
others.        as  are  not  for  free  distribution  but  are  placed  on  sale  in  the  duplicate 
department. 

B^nts         22  Special  privileges.     Regents  and  members  of  the  staff  may  share 
to  ahar©      the  privileges  granted  to  registered  institutions  in  connection  with  the 
state  and  traveling  libraries. 

D^iSS^f  ^3  Official  publications.  Every  official  publication  of  the  Univer- 
Sfd  m^*^  sity  or  any  of  its  departments  or  officers  shall  bear  distinctly  the  name  of 
oScer!**^    the  University  and  of  the  department  or  officer  directly  responsible  for  it. 

ocwncu?^        24  Councils.     Convocation,  College,  Academic,  and  Library  councils 
ingUiS"*'  of  five  each  to]serve  as  advisory  bodies  with  which  the  University  officers 
sStuttona    ^^y  consult  regarding  prominent  interests  and  classes  of  institutions  in 
the  University,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chancellor,  one  councilor  each 
year  to  serve  for  five  yean.    The  retiring  councilor  shall  not  be  ap- 
pointed his  own  successor. 

Sons  to  b©      ^S  Annual  inspection.    The  inspection  division  shall  inspect  and 

^P®^^*^<*    report  in  writing  on  every  University  institution   at  least   once   each 

academic  year  and  such  extra  inspectors  as  this  rule  may  require  may  be 

assigned  from  the  University  staff  or  appointed  from  the  civil  service  list. 

J^Sted  by     ^^  Regents  certificates.  A  certificate  of  having  passed  examinations, 

iTcases^    Or  having  met  requirements  of  law  or  of  the  University  ordinances  in  trans- 

requVre?      ferring  property,  or  other  similar  certificates,  may  be  granted  by   the 

secretary  if  after  examination  he  finds  no  reason  which  would  make 

doubtful  the  granting  of  the  certificate  if  the  case  were  submitted  in 

detail  to  the  regents. 

To  be  27  Diplomas.     The  conferring  of  any  degree  or  license  by  the  Uni- 

anUM^ed  versity  shall  be  certified  by  a  parchment  under  seal  bearing  the  signa- 
Scretary    *"^^s  ^^  ^^^  chancellor  and  secretary,  and  shall  be  completed  by  its 
delivery  to  the  candidate. 

See  also   UniverHty  law,  $  11,  p.  406 ;  Public  health  law,  art.  8,  $  148,  p.  446 ; 
art.  9,  $  162,  Licenses,  p.  451 ;  art.  10,  $  179,  p.  459. 
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28  Deg^rees.     All  matters  pertaining  to  degrees  conferred  on  ex-  Jj^jj;^ 
amination  shall  be  reported  on  by  the  examination   committee  before  comm?tt6e 
action  is  taken  by  the  board.     No  honorary  degree  shall  be  conferred  Restrio- 

f'ions  on 

except  by  unanimous  vote  by  ballot  at  a  regular  meetmg,  and  on  a  honorary 

u6|{  r068« 

candidate  recommended  therefor  by  the  executive  committee  at  a  previous 
regents  meeting  and  whose  name  with  the  proposed  degree  has  been 
communicated  to  each  regent  in  the  call  for  the  meeting  at  which  final 
action  is  to  be  taken. 

See  also  University  laWf  $  11,  p.  406. 

29  Amendments.     A  by-law  or  ordinance  may  be  altered  or  repealed  ^ro^Sii 
only  by  JO  votes  in  favor  thereof  at  a  meeting  for  which  the  notice  to  oJordf^" 
each  regent  specified  the  changes  to  be  proposed,  but  may  be  suspended  suapen- 
by  unanimous  vote  at  any  meeting  of  the  board.  **""* 

Any  rule  or  resolution  adopted  by  the  regents  or  any  of  their  commit-  Rules  or 

resolution 

tecs,  councils  or  officers,  may  be  altered,  suspeipded  or  repealed  by  the  ^^^  ^ 
authority  which  adopted  it.  Id *°tsd 

See  also  UniverHiy  lawj  $  9,  p.  405. 
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The  saperior  figure  poiuts  to  the  exact  place  on  the  page  in  ninths ;  e.  g.  475^ 
zoeans  four  ninths  of  the  way  down  page  475. 


AboUtion  of  libraries,  420'. 

Absences,  from  regents'  meetings, 
404"-5*;  from  trustees'  meetings, 
414^ 

Absolute  charter,  incorporation 
with,  466^-66';  for  libraries,  4e7». 
See  also  Charters. 

Academic  certificates,  see  Gertifi- 
icates. 

Academic  council,  appointment, 
486». 

Academic  departments,  academies 
changed  to,  425»-26',  468»;  admis- 
sion to  University,  466*,  469*;  con- 
solidation with  academy,  473';  de- 
fined in  University  law,  403*;  es- 
tablishment, 425°;  jgrading,  469*; 
grants  from  general  fund,  410"; 
standard,  425*,  408»;  subject  to 
University,  410«,  425^ 

Academic  diplomas,  see  Diplomas. 

Academic  examinations,  law  au- 
thorizing, 400';  admission  to,  406*, 
476*;  ordinances  governing,  476^- 
80. 

Academic  fund,  law,  410'-11*;  ordi- 
nances, 472'-75*;  deficiency,  411*, 
427*;  EiUglish  requirements,  471'; 
quota,  427*,  472».  See  also  Litera- 
ture fund. 

Academic  students,  term  defined, 
47y. 

Academic  year,  439»,  470'. 

Academies,  admission  to  University, 
466";  changed  to  academic  depart- 
ments, 425»-26',  468";  may  estab- 
lish separate  departments,  411'; 


dissolution,  423'-25";  grading,  469'; 
incorporation,  411*,  465*;  provi- 
sionally chartered  not  to  share  in 
academic  fund,  473*;  may  hold 
real  estate,  411';  registration,  470*; 
restored  to  original  trustees,  427*; 
teachers  training  classes  in,  436^- 
38';  term  defined,  403*,  460';  trans- 
ferred, share  in  academic  fund, 
473';  vacant  principalship,  470*. 
See  also  Academic  fund;  Charters; 
Secondary  school  libraries;  Sec- 
ondary schools;  Trustees. 

Account  of  expenditure  of  grants, 
476\  476*. 

Accountants,  see  Public  account- 
ants. 

Accounts,  unauthorized,  against 
University,  485*. 

Accumulation  of  trust  funds,  430*. 

Acts  repealed,  420*,  421S  455*. 

Administrative  department  of  Uni- 
versity, 481'. 

Admission  to  examinations,  406*, 
476*-77*. 

Admission  to  University,  applica- 
tions, 465*;  requirements,  466*;  re- 
quired equipment,  469*;  required 
English,  47r. 

Advice  from  state  library,  419\ 

Albany  medical  college,  gift  to  state 
medical  library,  407'. 

Amendment,  of  regents'  ordinances 
or  by-laws,  405*,  487*;  of  charters, 
412*;  of  trustees'  by-laws,  etc., 
416*. 
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Answer  papers,  filed  in  office,  470^; 
legibility,  477';  neatness,  477'. 

Apparatus,  loans  for  extension 
work,  406*;  Inspection,  409*;  speci- 
fied for  schools,  469*;  home-made, 
474°;  repairs,  474*.  Sec  also  Books 
and  apparatus. 

Applications,  for  incorporation,  ad- 
mission or  registration,  465*;  tor 
charter,  error  in,  471'. 

Appointment  of  University  em- 
ployees, 483*. 

Apportionment,  see  Grants. 

Appropriations,  for  state  library, 
407";  for  teachers  training  classes, 
436*.  See  also  Academic  fund; 
Public  library  grants;  School  li- 
brary grants. 

Approval,  of  books,  416^  419^  434*, 
474\  475*;  of  library  transfers, 
418*,  435*,  481*;  of  apparatus,  474\ 
475\ 

Archives,  in  state  library,  407";  of 
defunct  Institutions,  preservation, 
468«. 

Art  associations,  incorporation,  411*. 

Associations,  transfers  of  libraries 
by,  418';  for  promotion  of  knowl- 
edge, incorporation,  411*.  See  also 
Incorporation. 

Attendance  grants  from  academic 
fund,  472»-73*. 

B.  B.  S.  degree,  see  Dental  examina- 
tions. 

Bachelor's  (lej?rees  causa  hotwris  pro- 
hibited, 478'. 

Ballots,  regents,  48r. 

Bar,  admission  to,  see  Law,  prac- 
tice of. 

Bequests,  limitation,  427^-28';  pro- 
tection of,  428«-29».  See  also 
Till  St  s. 

Binding,  use  of  library  grant  for, 
475'. 

Boards  of  education,  defined.  465*; 
may  establish   academic   depart- 


ments, 425°;  adopt  academies, 425*; 
restore  academy,  427';  transfer  li- 
braries, 435';  appoint  librarian  for 
school     library,     4oo=;     establish  • 
teachers  training  class^es,  4.'J0^ 

Boards  of  estimate  may  esiablish 
library,  416*. 

Boards  of  examiners,  see  Dental  ex- 
aminers; Law  examiners;  T^icens- 
ing  examiners;  Medical  examin- 
ers; Public  accountant  examiners; 
Veterinary  examiners. 

Bond  of  secretary,  404*. 

Book  cases,  use  of  library  grant  for, 
476*. 

Books,  of  abandoned  district  libra- 
ries, disposition,  435';  allowance 
for  binding,  475";  allowance  for 
gifts,  473',  475';  kinds  prescribed 
for  common  school  libraries,  434*; 
reference,  required  in  academic 
library,  460';  regents  may  buy  for 
libraries,  419*;  repairs  on,  475'; 
standard  for  local  subsidies,  416'; 
transfers  of  state  books,  408'; 
value  as  *local  equivalent*,  475'; 
wilful  detention,  418\  435'; 

bought  with  public  money;  ap- 
proved, 419',  475";  prohibitions, 
475'-76';  forfeiture  of  grants,  418'; 
lists  showing  expenditures,  475', 
476';  return  of,  410»-11\  419%  475". 
See  also  Loans;  Public  library 
grants;  State  library;  Text-books. 

Books  and  apparatus,  minimum  re- 
quirements, 469*; 

grants;  law,  410^-11^  ordi- 
nances, 473'-75*. 

Botanist,  state,  member  of  museum 
staff,  409'. 

Branch  institutions,  establishment 
restricted,  412*,  468'. 

Branch  libraries,  authorizeil,  416^; 
grants  to,  475*. 

Branches  of  state  library,  409*. 
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Bulletins,  issued  by  regents,  410"; 
receipts  from  sales,  419*,  485*. 

Business  corporations  excluded 
from  University  membership,  468\ 

Business  enterprises  of  educational 
institutions,  468". 

Business  schools,  use  of  name  col- 
lege, 413',  467». 

By-laws,  481^-«7;  defined,  465*;  re- 
gents' power  to  make,  alter  or  re- 
peal, 405";  amendment  or  repeal, 
487*;  license  examiners'  power  to 
make,  442";  trustees*  power  to 
make,  416\ 

C.  P.  A.,  use  of  abbreviation,  463». 
See  also  Public  accountants. 

Cancelation  of  credentials,  477'. 

Cataloguing,  use  of  public  library 
grant  for.  476*. 

Certificates,  of  appointment  on  state 
examining  boards,  442',  457';  con- 
ferment by  regents,  406*;  issue  by 
secretary,  486';  provision  against 
fraud.  413*,  477';  trustees'  power 
to  confer,  415';  of  dissolved  acad- 
emy stock,  424*.  See  also  Creden- 
tials. 

Certified  public  accountants,  see 
Public  accountants. 

Chancellor  of  University,  election, 
4(M';  term,  4f)4-;  oath,  404»;  duties, 
404*,  404";  appointing  power,  481», 
482',  486?. 

Charitable  corporations,  bequests 
to,  427''-30*;  exemptions  from  tax- 
ation, 431^-32*.  See  also  Corpora- 
tions. 

Charters,  alteration  or  repeal,  412^; 
application  for,  465«;  library,  411*, 
417*,  467»;  limited,  46?',  468';  re- 
gents' power  to  grant,  411*,  465'- 
66* ;  substitute,  412";  surrender  of, 
412',  47r;  suspension,  410",  412', 
468',  471»;  withholding  of,  47r- 
72'; 


limitations;  on  location,  412^ 
degree-conferring  power,  412", 
413",  478';  establishment  of 
branches,  412*  468";  conducting 
outside  business,  468".  See  also 
Absolute  charters;  Incorporation; 
Provisional  charters. 

Charts,  use  of  academic  grants  for, 
474*. 

Chemical  supplies,  use  of  academic 
grants  for  forbidden,  474". 

Circulating  libraries,  see  Public  li- 
braries. 

Circulation,  subsidies  granted  on, 
416?. 

Cities,  may  establish  libraries,  416*, 
434';  may  hold  trusts,  429'. 

Collections,  made  by  museum  staff, 
409";  scientific,  may  be  bought 
with  academic  grants,  474*;  class- 
ing and  labeling,  474*. 

College,  use  of  name,  413*,  467*. 

College  council,  486'. 

Colleges,  degree-conferring  power, 
412',  413«,  467^  diminished  trust 
funds,  430*;  Incorporation,  411*; 
conditions  for  incorporation,  412*, 
465»;  term  defined,  403',  466*;  may 
hold  trusts,  429*;  vacant  presi- 
dency, 470";  waterworks  and 
sewer  systems,  432"-33*. 

Colonial  history  in  regents'  custody, 
408^ 

Commercial  enterprises  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  468". 

Commissioners,  see  School  commis- 
sioners. 

Committees,  of  medical  examining 
board,  442®;  special,  of  regents, 
482'.  Sre  also  Executive  commit- 
tee; Finance  committee;  Standing 
committees. 

Common  council,  authority  to  estab- 
lish libraries.  416*. 

Common  school  fund,  inviolable, 
401";  disposition  of  revenues,  401'; 
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appropriation  for  teachers  train- 
ing classes,  436*. 

Ck>mmon  school  libraries,  law  gov- 
erning, 434"-36';  transfers^  418*, 
435%  481".  See  also  Secondary 
school  libraries. 

Common  schools,  maintenance,  401*. 

Composition,  regents  requirements, 
471\ 

Consolidated  school  law,  extracts 
from,  425»-27",  434»-36%  436*-38'. 

Constitution,  state,  extracts  from, 
401*,  42r. 

Construction  of  University  law, 
420^;  of  medical  law,  448';  of  den- 
tal law,  453'-54*;  of  veterinary 
law,  4ei*-^2«. 

Controversial  books,  not  to  be 
bought  with  state  grants,  475*. 

Convocation,  ordinances  on,  472*. 

Convocation  council,  486^. 

Corporations,  bequests  to,  427'-30*; 
creation  restricted,  421';  dissolu- 
tion, 412*,  468";  extension  of  busi- 
ness restricted,  413";  libraries 
transferred  by,  418';  management, 
422*;  property  holding,  422*;  pur- 
poses of  forming,  421*;  stock  or 
business  excluded  from  Univer- 
sity membership,  468^  exempt 
from  taxation,  431'-32».  See  aluo 
Incorporation;  Institutions. 

Councils,  University,  486\ 

Counterfeiting  credentials,  413%  448% 
454",  462%  477% 

Counts,  selection  for  junior  grade 
schools,  469% 

County  treasurer,  trustee  of  un- 
claimed academy  stock,  424%  425% 

Courses  of  study  for  junior  grade 
schools,  46G% 

Court  of  appeals,  rules  for  law 
students,  438'-39% 

Credentials,  subject  to  cancelation, 
477*;  for  extension  work,  406*; 
fradulent,  413%  477*,  477";  grants 
from  academic  fund  for,  472'-73^ 


regents  may  confer,  406*  trustees- 
may  confer,    415";  validity,  477% 
See  also  Certificates;  Diplomas. 
Creditors   of   academy,    notice   to, 
424*;  claims,  424% 

B.  D.  S.  degi'eo,  requirements,  451*. 

D.  V.  S.  degree,  honorary;  pro- 
hibited, 461% 

Days  attendance,  grants  for,  472*- 
73% 

Deficiency  in  English  in  answer 
papers,  477% 

Definition  of  terms,  University  law, 
403%  416';  public  health  law, 
441%  449%  456*;  ordinances  and 
by-laws,  465*. 

Degree-conferring  institutions,  prop- 
I  erty  requirements,  412';  restrlc- 
!  tion  of  number,  413",  467*.  See 
also  Colleges. 

Degree-conferring  power,  restric- 
tions, 412%  413",  467%  478%  480*. 

Degrees,  ordinances  on,  478*-80; 
charter  restrictions,  412"-13%  478'; 
conferred  by  regents,  406*,  479% 
487*;  on  examination,  how  con- 
ferred, 487*;  protection  against 
fraud,  413*;  provisional  charter 
gives  no  power  to  confer,  4'il*; 
trustees  may  confer,  415";  Univer- 
sity degrees  certified  by  diploma, 
486»; 

honorary;  certain  degrees  causa 
honoris  forbidden,  478";  profes- 
sional and  technical  schools  may 
not  confer,  480*;  regents  may  con- 
fer, 406*;  regents'  procedure,  487*. 
See  also  D.  D.  S.  degree;  D.  V.  S. 
degree;  LL.  B.  degree;  IAj.  M.  de- 
gree; M.  D.  degree,  M.  D.  S.  de- 
gree; Ph.  D.  degree. 
Delinquent  and  dormant  institu- 
tions, exclusion  from  University 
membership,  410*;  suspension  of 
charter,  410*,  412%  468%  471*,  411*'r 
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failure  to  report,  470",  471S  471»; 
re-inspection,  471*;  grant  subject 
to  return,  475*. 

Delinquent  libraries,  418\  419".  435», 
47(r. 

Dental  degrees,  requirements,  451*. 

Dental  examination,  45(y-51*;  fees, 
452*-53S  47y. 

Dental  examiners,  state  boards, 
450^;  ineligibility  to  membership, 
47e'. 

Dental  licenses,  issued  by  regents, 
451*;  registration,  452*;  revoca- 
tion, 453«;  fraudulent,  454«; 

ezaminationB      for;     450'-51'; 
fees,  452"-53S  479'. 

Dental  students,  preliminary  re- 
quirenu'iits,  450",  451*;  exemption 
from  increased  preliminary  re- 
quirements. 456\ 

Dentistry,  practice  of,  law  regulat- 
ing. 440-'-5G*;  dentists'  exemption 
from  medical  law,  448*. 

Departments  of  University,  405"-6*, 
481^  administration,  404*. 

Deputy  secretary  of  University, 
401^ 

Detention  of  library  or  museum 
property,  418*,  435\ 

Devises,  see  Bequests. 

Diminution  of  trust  funds,  430". 

Diplomas,  certify  conferment  of  de- 
gree or  license,  486";  conferment 
restricted.  413';  provisions  against 
fraud,  413*,  477*;  regents  may  con- 
fer, 406*;  regents  diploma  defined, 
440^;  requirements,  477*-78*;  trus- 
tees' power,  415".  iSfee  al^o  Cre- 
dentials. 

Directors,  see  Trustees. 

Dissolution,  of  educational  corpora- 
tions, 412*,  468";  of  academies, 
423*-25»;  of  union  schools,  426"- 
27". 

District  libraries,  transfers,  418", 
435",  435",  481";  abandoned,  435". 


See  also  Common  school  libraries; 
Public  libraries. 

Dividends,  to  academies,  appropria- 
tion for  deficiency  in,  427".  8ee 
also  Academic  fund. 

Documents,  see  Public  documents. 

Dormant  institutions,  see  Delin- 
quent and  dormant  institutions. 

Duplicate  department,  of  state 
library,  407"-8";  receipts  from 
sales,  408",  419",  485*;  loans  of 
books  from,  418",  419*. 

Duplicates,  specimens  from  state 
museum,406",486*;  lent  from  state 
library,  406*,  418",  419*;  transfer 
to  state  library  or  museum,  408"; 
exchanges,  409^,  419*;  conditions 
for  buying  from  academic  fund, 
474". 

Education,  boards  of,  see  Boards 
of  education. 

Bducation  corporations,  see  Corpo- 
rations. 

Educational  funds,  see  Funds. 

Educational  institutions,  see  Institu- 
tions. 

Educational  meetings,  attendance 
encouraged,  484^ 

Election,  of  regents,  403*-4*;  of  re- 
gents' officers,  404";  of  trustees, 
414";  of  library  trustees,  417". 

Employees,  of  University,  suspen- 
sions, 483";  promotions  and  salar- 
ies, 483^-84^;  of  state  library  and 
museum;  appointed  by  regents, 
405". 

of  University  institutions;  ap- 
pointment and  salaries,  415",  470'; 
terms  of  oflice,  415",  470';  re- 
movals, 415^ 

English,  in  regents  schools,  469", 
471';  in  examination  papers,  477". 

Entomologist,  state,  member  of 
state  museum  staff,  409". 

E)quipment,  minimum  requirements 
for  schools,  469*. 
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Equiralents,  law  students  require- 
ments, 438''-39*;  requirements  for 
medical  license,  443*;  medical 
student  requirements,  444M5*;  re- 
quirements for  dental  license, 
451*;  requirements  for  veterinary 
license,  458^; 

equivalents  from  local  sources; 
419^  473';  subject  to  return  to 
state,  420",  475*;  for  school  li- 
braries, 434°;  how  raised,  473"; 
must  be  in  money,  475'. 

Error  in  application  for  charter, 
47r. 

Estimate  and  apportionment,  boards 
of;  may  establish  libraries,  416*. 

EX'Officio  regents,  403'. 

Examination  department,  standing 
committee  on,  481'. 

Examinations,  ordinances  on,  476^- 
80;  admission  to,  406^  476''-77*; 
conduct  of,  476°,  477';  for  exten- 
sion work,  406*;  fraud  in,  413', 
471»,  477*;  law  authorizing,  406*; 
outside  University  institutions, 
477*;  must  be  verified,  476*.  See 
also  Dental  examinations;  Fees; 
Law  examinations;  Law  student 
examinations;  Medical  examina- 
tions; Professional  examinations; 
Veterinary  examinations. 

Examiners,  appointment  and  duties, 
476*,  477'.  8ee  also  Dental  exam- 
iners; Law  examiners;  Licensing 
examiners;  Medical  examiners; 
Public  accountant  examiners; 
Veterinary  examiners. 

Exchanges,  of  duplicates  from  state 
library,  409',  419*;  from  state 
museum,  485*.- 

Exolusion  from  examinations,  476\ 

Executive  committee  of  regents, 
405';  powers  and  duties,  405',  482'; 
records  of  action,  482*. 

Executive  committee  of  trustees, 
414«. 


Exemptions  from  taxation.  43r-32*. 

Expenditures,  of  grants  from  aca- 
demic fund,  474',  475';  of  public 
library  money,  reports,  47G';  of 
University  funds,  regulation, 
484^-85^ 

Expenses,  medical  license  examina- 
tions, 442';  dental  license  exami- 
nations, 452''-53*;  veterinary  li- 
cense examinations,  458'. 

Expert  assistance  on  collections, 
474«. 

Extension  department,  standing 
committee  on,  481'. 

Extension  of  business,  restriction, 
412*. 

Extension  of  educational  facilities, 
406*. 

Extra  copies  of  state  publications, 
408*. 

Fees,  use  of,  406',  419*,  442'  452»-53\ 
458\  485^  for  academic  examina- 
tions, 406^  476';  for  dental  exami- 
nations, 452"-53*;  for  higher  and 
professional  examinations,  479*, 
485";  for  medical  examinations, 
443^;  for  indorsement  of  medical 
license,  446*;  for  registration  of 
medical  license,  447*;  for  veteri- 
nary exjimi nations,  458^;  for  as- 
sistance to  libraries,  419*;  for 
traveling  libraries  from  library 
grants,  forbidden,  476\ 

Felony,  conviction  of  disqualifies 
for  practice  of  medicine,  448*; 
dentistry,  453*;  veterinary  medi- 
cine, 4r,2\ 

Files  of  regents  reports,  471*. 

Finance  committee,  duties,  481*-82*. 

Finances,  regulation  of,  484'-85*; 
summaries  for  regents  finance 
committee,  485'.  See  also  Aca- 
demic fund;  Public  library  grants; 
School  library  money. 

Fines,  for  injuries  to  library  or 
museum  property,  417*;  for  deten- 
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tion  of  books,  418';  disposition 
of,  4ie»,  485*;  for  violations  of 
dental  law,  454*,  465*;  for  viola- 
tions of  medical  law,  449';  for 
violations  of  veterinary  law.  462*, 
463\ 

Fixtures,  use  of  academic  grants 
for  forbidden,  474*. 

Foreign  physicians,  see  Physicians; 
Veterinary  medicine,  practice  of. 

Forfeiture  of  state  grants,  418',  474'. 

Fraud,  in  obtaining  credentials, 
413*,  477*;  debars  from  examina- 
tions, 477";  enforcement  of  laws 
on,  471*. 

Free  libraries,  see  Public  libraries. 

Free  school  fund,  see  Common 
school  fund. 

Funds,  inviolable,  401",  411';  dispo- 
sition of  revenues,  401^;  custody, 
403*;  grants  to  sectarian  institu- 
tions forbidden,  401«,  411';  distri- 
bution of,  410\  See  also  Aca- 
demic fund;  Common  school  fimd; 
Literature  fund;  Public  library 
grants;  School  library  grants; 
United  States  deposit  fund. 

Furniture,  use  of  academic  grants 
for  forbidden,  474*. 

General    corporation    law,    extract 

from,  422K 
General  fund,  410^ 
General     municipal    law,     extract 

from,  434\ 
Geologist,  state,   member  of  state 

museum  staff,  409'^. 
Gifts,    disposition,    419*;  allowance 

for  in  academic  grant,  473^  474"; 

allowance   for   in   library   grant, 

475*.     8e€  also  Bequests. 
Globes,  use  of  academic  grants  for, 

474*. 
Government  of  University,  403'. 
Governor,  ex-ofjicio  regent,  403* 


Grading  of  secondary  schools,  469*; 
how  determined,  469^  revision 
by  inspectors,  469'. 

Grants,  from  school  library  money, 
434*,  430^; 

academic  fund;  law,  410M1"; 
ordinances,  472^-75*;  deficiency, 
411*,  427*;  quota,  427*,  472'';  Eng- 
lish requirements,  471^ 

public  library  money;  law, 
419^  ordinances,  474 W6\  481',  for- 
feiture, 418",  474^  duplication  by 
Institutions,  419^  475^;  return  to 
state,  419»,  420^,  475*.  See  also 
Bequests. 

Handwriting  in  answer  papers, 
477^ 

Hearings  on  proposed  changes  in 
charters,  412*;  on  proposed  annul- 
ment of  charters,  412*. 

High  schools,  term  defined,  403*, 
469\  See  also  Academies;  secon- 
dary schools. 

Higher  education,  in  state  constitu- 
tion, 401';  defined  in  University 
law,  403*. 

Higher  examinations,  admission  to, 
406«,  476^-77*. 

Historical  associations,  incorpora- 
tion, 411*. 

Honor  degree,  479\ 

Honorary  degrees,  see  Degrees, 
honorary. 

Horton  law,  411*,  427*. 

Illegible  answer  papers,  477^ 
Income  from  trust  funds,  accumu- 
lation of,  430',  430'. 
Incorporation,  applications  for, 465'; 
conditions,  412''-13',  421',  405^;  re- 
stricted, 413";  of  libraries,  411*, 
417*,  407';  properly  re(iuirements, 
412^  4(^y,  407^  pui-poses,  421«;  re- 
gents powers,  411*,  412\  405';  by 
special  act  restricted,  421";  of  in- 
stitutions    below     standard     for 
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admission,  467^.    /?^e  also  Char- 
ters; Corporations. 

Injuries  to  library  and  musenm 
property,  penalties,  417*. 

Insanity  law,  extract  from,  430*. 

Inspection,  law  regulating,  410*;  an- 
nual, 480*;  of  delinquent  institu- 
tions, 471";  grading  determined 
by,  4()ii*;  of  Institutions  asking 
admission  to  University,  466*;  of 
libraries,  410^,  481';  a  prerequisite 
to  academic  grant,  410*;  require<l 
before  granting  right  to  name  col- 
lege or  university,  413*;  school 
libraries  and  apparatus,  469*;  of 
schools  before  registration,  470*; 
of  schools  not  under  regents,  470'; 
of  sectarian  schools,  466^  of 
state  museum,  409*. 

Inspectors,  extra,  486*. 

Institutions,  branch  institutions  un- 
authorized, 412*,  468';  dissolution 
and  recharterlng,  412*,  468';  man- 
agement, 422*;  may  be  excluded 
from  University  membership,  410*; 
exemptions  from  taxation,  431*- 
32»; 

in  University;  409'-10*;  ordi- 
nances governing,  465-81;  change 
of  name,  412';  extension  of  prop- 
erty limit  by  regents,  414^-15*; 
standing  committee  on,  481*.  See 
also  Academies;  Admissions; 
Charters;  Collegers;  Coi-pora- 
tions;  Degree-conferring  power; 
Delhuiueiit  an<l  dormant  institu- 
tions; Iiicorporntion;  Inspec- 
tion; Iin)rarles;  Officers;  Prop- 
erty; rubllc  libraries;  Trustees; 
Trusts. 

Intentional  fraud.  413*,  471»,  477». 

Itemized  accounts,  475*,  476'. 

jTinicr  academic  schools,  468*. 

Junior  grade,  courses  of  study  for 
schools,  469';  schools  falling  be- 
low, 460». 


Junior  schools,  469*. 

LL.  B.  degree,  requirements,  480*. 

LL.  M.  degree,  requirements,  480^. 

I^w,  practice  of,  rules  governing, 
438'-41*. 

I^ws  certificates,  conditions  of 
granting,  480'. 

Law  examinations,  480*;  fees.  47y. 
See  also  Law  student  examina- 
tions. 

Law  examiners,  480*. 

Law  schools,  requirements  for  Uni- 
versity LL.  B.  degree,  480*. 

Law  student  certificate  must  be 
filed,  441'. 

Law  student  examinations,  rules 
requiring,  438'-41»;  subjects,  438». 

Laws  repealed,  420*,  421*,  455'. 

Leasing  University,  institutions, 
468*. 

Lecturers,  extension,  regents,  may 
designate,  406*;  expenses,  406*. 

Lectures,  regents  may  maintain, 
406*. 

Legislature,  members  may  borrow 
from  state  library,  407*. 

Liability  of  academy  trustees,  425*. 

Librarian  of  school  library,  435*. 

Libraries,  abolition,  420* ;  academic, 
469*;  definition,  416';  establish- 
ment, 411*,  416*,  417*.  434*.  435»; 
government,  409';  grants  to 
special  subject  libraries,  475*;  ex- 
ceptional use  of  library  grants. 
476';  incorporation,  411',  417*,  467'; 
penalties  for  detention  of  books, 
418';  penalties  for  injuries  to 
property.  417':  property  require- 
ments for  charters,  467*;  reports, 
408'-9',  417',  470';  for  state  hospi- 
tals, 436';  state  library  branches, 
409*;  subsidies,  416^,  481';  trans- 
fers, 418';  transfers  of  books, 
papers,  etc.,  408'.  See  aUo  Books; 
Branch  libraries;  Common  school 
libraries;     Delinquent    libraries; 
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District  libraries;  Institutions  in 
University;  Publjc  libraries;  Pub- 
lic library  grants;  Secondary' 
school  libraries;  State  library; 
Traveling  libraries. 

Ltibrary  commission,  419*. 
Liibrary  council,  486*. 

Library  fund,  417*. 

Library  school,  authority  for,  419*. 

Licenses,  provisions,  against  fraud, 
413»;  how  certified,  486».  See 
also  Dental  licenses;  Medical 
licenses;  Veterinary  licenses. 

Licensing  examiners,  476*.  See  also 
Dental  examiners;  Medical  ex- 
aminers;   Veterinary  examiners. 

Licentiates,  dental,  449'.  See  also 
Dental  licenses;  Medical  licenses; 
Veterinary  licenses. 

Lieutenant-governor,  ex-offlcio  re- 
gent, 403». 

Limitation  of  bequests,  427^28". 

Limited  charters,  467*,  468*. 

Literary  institutions;  see  Institu- 
tions. 

Literature  fund,  inviolable,  401*, 
411*;  use  of  revenues,  40r;  grants 
from,  410';  appropriation  for  de- 
ficiency in,  427*.  See  also  aca- 
demic fund. 

Loans,  from  state  library,  406',  409*, 
418%  410*;  for  extension  work,406»; 
from  state  museum,  406^;  of  prop- 
erty by  trustees,  415*;  from 
schools  libraries,  434*-35^ 

Location  of  institutions,  limitation, 
412*. 

K.  D.  degree  causa  honoris  pro- 
hibited. 448\ 

M.  D.  S.  degree,  requirements,  451*. 

Managers,  see  Trustees. 

Manual  training,  apparatus  for;  use 
of  academic  grants  for  permis- 
sible, 474*. 

Manufacturing  enterprises,  restric- 
tion, 468». 


I 


Manuscripts,  transfer  to  state  li- 
brary, 408*;  *on  file,'  disposition, 
407*;  removals,  407*. 

Maps,  transfer  to  state  library,  408"; 
use  of  academic  grants  for,  474*. 

Medical  degrees,  448\ 

Medical  examinations,  443-45;  fees, 
479^ 

Medical  examiners,  state  boards, 
441*-42*;  to  prepare  questions, 
445*;  ineligibility,  476*. 

Medical  library,  state,  407*. 

Medical  licenses,  issued  by  Univer- 
sity, 446*;  indorsement,  446*; 
registration,  446*-48';  imperfect 
registration,  legalization  of,  446*; 
recorded  in  regents  ofllce,  446'; 
fraduleut,  448M9*; 

examination  for;  admission, 
443^-45*;  equivalents  for  prelimi- 
naries, 443';  subjects,  445*;  times 
and  places,  445*;  conduct  of,  445'; 
reexamination,  445*;  fees,  479*. 

Medical  schools,  defined,  441*; 
standard  for  registration,  443*;  re- 
quirement for  incoi-poration,  465*. 

Medical  staff  of  hospitals  exempt 
from  medical  law,  448*. 

Medical  student  certificate,  444\ 

Medicine,  practice  of,  law  regulat- 
ing, 441*-49*. 

Meetings,  to  dissolve  union  school, 
426*;  of  medical  examiners,  442*; 
of  veterinary  examiners,  458'; 
educational;  attendance  encour- 
aged, 484'.  See  also  Regents  meet- 
ings; Standing  committees  of  re- 
gents; Trustees  of  University  in- 
stitutions. 
Membership  corporation  law,  ex- 
tract from,  421*. 

Methods  of  educational    extension, 

406'. 
Middle  academic  schools,  469*. 
Middle  schools,  469*. 
Minerals.      arranging     collections, 
474*. 
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Minimum  equipment  for  scliools, 
469*. 

Minutes,  regents,  to  be  printed, 
482';  summary  of  in  reports,  482"; 
of  executive  committee,  482^ 

Misunderstanding  as  to  expending 
academic  grant,  473'. 

Money,  institution  dropped  from 
Universit}'  rolls  may  return,  475\ 
See  also  Academic  fund;  Public 
library  grants;  School  library 
grants. 

Municipal  corporations  may  estab- 
lish library  or  museum,  416*,  434\ 

Museums,  incorporation,  411*,  434^ 
free;  law  affecting,  416'-20*,  434'; 
penalties  for  injuries  to  property, 
417*;  detention  of  property,  418'. 
See  also  State  museum. 

Musical  instruments,  use  of  aca- 
demic grants  for  forbidden,  474'. 

Name,  of  University,  401»,  403«;use 
of  name  college  or  university, 
413»,  467». 

Names  of  institutions,  change  of, 
412\ 

Natural  history  publications,  408\ 

Neglect  of  libraries,  418*. 

New  York  state  agricultural 
society,  use  of  museum,  409*. 

Newspapers,  purchase  with  library 
grants  restricted,  475*. 

Non-attendants,  admittance  to  ex- 
aminations, 476*. 

Non-degree-conferring  institutions, 
requirements  for  incorporation, 
46r)». 

Non-resident  degrees,  478". 

Notice,  of  action  afiTecting  charter, 
412';  to  creditors  of  academy, 
424^  of  distribution  of  acadcMuy 
stock,  424";  of  meeting  to  dis- 
solve academy,  423';  of  regents, 
meetings.  404";  of  trustees'  meet- 
ings, 414';  of  proposed  removals  j 
or  suspensions,  415'.  1 


Oath  of  office,  University  officers, 
404*;  license  examiners,  442',  4,1 7\ 

Objects  of  University,  403^ 

Observatories,  trusts  for,  429*. 

Officers,  of  convocation,  472*;  of 
schools;  may  boiTow  books  from 
school  library,  434";  of  state  ex- 
amining boards,  442*,  458*;  of 
state  library;  advice  and  instruc- 
tion from,  419';  of  state  library 
and  museum  appointed  by  re- 
gents, 405'. 

of  University;  40i=,  4<>5»;  ap- 
pointments by,  483';  chosen  by 
ballot,  4ai%-  oath  of  office,  4()4';  re- 
movals, 404';  salaries,  404*;  terms, 
404'; 

of  University  institutions;  ap- 
pointment by  trustees,  41.V;  eligi- 
bility, 470*;  ineligible  as  regents, 
404';  removals  and  suspensions 
by  trustees,  415';  salaries  and 
terms,  470';  terms  fixed  by  trus- 
tees, 415*;  vacancies,  470*.  See 
also  State  officers. 

Official,  publications,  see  Publica- 
tions. 

Ordinances,  governing  University 
institutions,  465-81;  defined,  465*; 
regents  powers  to  make,  alter  or 
repeal,  405*;  ordinance  on  amend- 
ments or  repeals,  487';  power  of 
trustees  to  make,  416^ 

Papers,  transfer  to  state  library, 
408'. 

Partizan  books,  use  of  state  grants 
for  forl)id(len,  475". 

Pass  degree,  479'. 

I'edagogic  books  for  school  libraries, 
434*. 

Penalties,  for  fraudulent  creden- 
tials, 413%  477*;  for  injuries  to 
property,  417";  for  violations  of 
dental  law,  453'.  454'-55*;  for 
violations  of  medical  law,  448'- 
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49";  for  violations  of  veterinary 
law,  462'-03*. 

Periodicals,  unbound,  use  of  aca- 
demic grants  for  forbidden,  474'; 
restriction  of  purchase  with  lib- 
rary grants,  475*. 

Permits  for  special  uses  of  library 
grants,  476'. 

Ph.  D.  degree,  causa  honoris  pro- 
hibited, 478*. 

Physical  training,  apparatus  for; 
use  of  academic  grant  for,  474'. 

Physicians,  qualifications  for  prac- 
tice, 441^  registration,  446''-48; 
non-residents  of  New^  York,  448*. 
^ee  also  Medical  license. 

Pictures,  use  of  academic  grants 
for,  474'. 

Powers,  of  medical  examiners,  442"; 
of  veterinary  examiners,  4r)7*-68^ 
See  also  Chancellor;  Regents, 
powers;    Secretary  of  University. 

Preliminary  education,  for  medical 
students,  443*-45';  for  degrees, 
479*;  before  professional  examina- 
tions, 479^.  See  also  Dental  stu- 
dents; Law  student  examinations; 
Veterinary  students. 

Preservation,  of  records  of  defunct 
institutions,  468*;  of  regents  re- 
ports, 471'. 

President  of  college,  ineligible  as  re- 
gent, 404*;  tenure  of  office  if  ap- 
pointed by  regents,  470*. 

Principal  of  academy,  ineligible  as 
regent,  404*;  tenure  of  office  if  ap- 
pointed by  regents,  47(P. 

Principal  of  trust  fund,  diminution, 
430». 

Printing,  use  of  library  grants  for, 
476'. 

Private  seminaries  not  exempt  from 
taxation,  432=. 

Privileges,  special  to  regents  and 
staff,  486'. 

Proceedings  of  convocation,  472*. 


Professional  examinations.  436"-64*; 
preliminary  roquireniouts,  479^; 
fees,  479";  disposition  of  fees,  485*. 
See  also  Dental  examinations; 
Law  examinations;  Law  student 
examinations;  Medical  examina- 
tions; Veterinary  examinations. 

Professional  schools,  degree-confer- 
ring powers,  480\ 

Professorships,  trusts  for,  429^ 

Prohibitions  on  conferring  degrees 
and  diplomas,  413',  478'-79«,  480\ 

Promotions  of  University  staff  and 
employees,  how  made,  483S 

Property,  academies  may  hold,  411^ 
authorization  beyond  charter 
limit,  414'-15';  acciuisitlon  by  cor- 
porations, 422*;  power  of  corpora- 
tions to  hold  and  dispose  of,  422*; 
of  extinct  corporations,  412*;  limit 
of  corporations,  422";  exempt  from 
taxation,  431*-32*;  penalties  for  in- 
juries to,  417";  leasing  without  re- 
gents' approval,  4()S'';  re(iuire- 
ments  for  degree-conferring  insti- 
tutions, 412";  requirements  for 
non-degree-conferring  institu- 
tions, 465°;  subject  to  return  to 
state,  410M1*,  475^;  of  state  li- 
brary, 407*;  transfer  to  state  li- 
brary, 408';  transfer  by  trustees, 
415*;  control  by  trustees,  415"; 

of  libraries;  of  abolislied  libra- 
ries, 420=;  of  abandoned  distri<.t  li- 
braries, 435';  control  l)y  regeuts, 
418';  niiujmuni  f<u'  library  char- 
ters, 467^;  sul)ject  to  returu  to 
state,  419*,  420^,  475';  of  trans- 
ferred libraries,  418^  435\  435^;  of 
transferred  library,  receipt,  435*, 
4S1^    See  also  K(iuipment;  Trusts. 

Provisional  cliarti»rs,  41 1^  of  libra- 
ries, 4<)7*;  do  not  entitle  to  aca- 
demic grants,  473*. 

Public  accountant  examiners,  463*. 
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Public  nccountants,  law,  4C3'-G4*; 
exa  mi  nations,  463*^-64;  examina- 
tion fees,  479'. 

Public  documents,  part  of  state  li- 
brary, 4<)7';  in  duplicate  depart- 
ment, 408-;  restriction  of  purchase 
with  library'  grants,  470^ 

Public  health  law,  extracts  from. 
441*-r)3». 

Public  instruction.  Superintendent 
of;  €x  officio  regent,  403";  appor- 
tionment of  school  library  money 
by,  434*;  rules  for  school  libraries 
made  by,  434*;  may  withhold  pub- 
lie  money,  436*;  duties  as  to  train- 
ing classes,  436',  437^ 

Public  libraries,  law  affecting 
41G'-2(y;  ordinances  on,  467*,  474'- 
76\  481*;  abolition,  420S-  delin- 
quent libraries,  418S  419",  475=;  es- 

*  tablishment,  411*,  416*,  417*,  434S 
435';  free  to  residents,  417^  incor- 
poration, 411*,  417*,  467*;  library 
fund,  417*;  instruction  on  organiz- 
ing, 419*;  penalties  for  detention 
of  books,  418*;  penalties  for  inju- 
ries to  property,  417";  special  per- 
mits for  use  of  library  grants, 
476';  control  of  property  by  re- 
gents, 418';  property  minimum  for 
charters,  467';  registration,  481*; 
reports,  408'-9^  417';  formed  from 
school  libraries,  41S»,  435*,  435", 
481';  near  schools,  partial  equiva- 
lent for  academic  li])rary,  469*; 
subsidies.  401N  416',  481=^;  taxes, 
416*,  416'-17';  transfers  of  books, 
papers,  etc.,  4^)8';  rights  of  libra- 
ries transferred,  418",  435';  trus- 
tees, 417^  417',  418«.  Ree  also 
Branch  libraries;  Common  school 
librarit^s;  Institutions  in  Univer- 
sity. 

Public  library  s:rants,  hiAv,  419*;  or- 
dinances, 474'-76*,  481=;  equiva- 
lents from  institutions,  419\  475'; 
return  to  state,  419°,  420',  475*. 


Public  school  libraries,  see  Common 
school  libraries;  District  libraries; 
Secondary  school  libraries. 

Public  schools,  maintenance,  401*. 

Publications,  proceeds  of  sales,  408*, 
419*,  485*.  See  also  State  publica- 
tions. 

■ 

Pupils,  right  to  borrow  from  school 
library,  434". 

Qualifications,  for  admission  to 
dental  license  examinations,  450*- 
51*,  456*;  for  admission'  to  study 
of  law,  438'-39*;  for  admission  to 
medical  licensing  examinations, 
443*-44*;  for  admission  to  veter- 
inary license  examinations,  458*; 
for  medical  examiners,  442*;  fur 
practice  of  medicine,  441';  for 
practice  of  veterinary  medicine, 
456*-57*;  public  accountant,  463*; 
for  veterinary  medical  examiners, 
457*. 

Questions,  medical  examinations, 
442",  445*;  veterinary  examina- 
tions, 459*;  ordinance  on,  476^. 

Quorum,  for  regents*  meetings,  405*; 
for  trustees'  meetings,  414',  422*; 
medical  examiners,  442";  veter- 
inary examiners,  458*;  for  regents' 
committee  meetings,  482*. 

Quota,  427*,  472",  473*. 

Beading,  supplementary,  for  school 
libraries,  434*. 

Reading  rooms,  law  affecting,  416*- 
20*;  detention  of  property,  418*. 

Real  property,  see  Property. 

Receipts,  from  sale  of  duplicates, 
408';  from  fees,  fines  and  sales; 
use  of,  406',  419*,  442',  452"-53*, 
458*,  485*;  for  property  of  trans- 
ferred library,  435*,  481*. 

Rechartering,  see  Charters. 

Records,  *on  file,'  disposition,  407*; 
removals,  407*;  of  defunct  Institu- 
tions, preservation,  468*. 
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Reference  books,  of  abandoned  dis- 
trict library,  435*;  required  in  aca- 
demic library,  468*. 

Reference  libraries,  grants  to,  475*. 

Regents,  election,  403'-^*;  ex-officio 
regents,  403";  ineligibility,  4(M*; 
number,  401',  403*;  officers,  404»; 
special  privileges  to,  486*;  reports, 
410*.  470»,  471%  472«,  482";  power  of 
senior  regent,  404*;  use  of  term, 
403*;  Tacancies,  403''-4S  405^ 

duties;  to  appoint  dental  exam- 
iners, 450*;  to  appoint  medical  ex- 
aminers, 442';  to  appoint  public 
accountant  examiners,  463';  to  ap- 
point veterinary  examiners,  457'; 
to  administer  departments  of  Uni- 
versity, 405*-6';  to  maintain  dupli- 
cate department,  408*;  to  inspect 
institutions,  410",  470*;  to  make 
manuscripts  and  records  avail- 
able, 407*;  to  prevent  dissipation 
of  public  library  property,  418^;  to 
take  oath  of  office,  404";  to  ac- 
count for  expenditure  of  public  li- 
brary money,  419*;  to  have  charge 
of  certain  publications,  407*;  to  re- 
quire reports  from  institutions, 
410*;  to  report  to  legislature,  410*; 
to  submit  library  reports,  417";  to 
report  vacancies  to  legislature, 
405*;  to  have  charge  of  state  li- 
brary and  museum,  405*,  407'; 

meetingps;  404*-5*;  continued  ab- 
sence from,  404*-5*;  date  fixed, 
481*;  quorum,  405*;  special,  404"; 
summary  of  action  in  report,  482*; 
powers;  to  admit  to  University, 
409»,  466*;  to  appoint  University 
officers  and  employees,  405';  to 
make  by-laws,  ordinances  and 
rules,  405',  487*;  to  confer  certifi- 
cates, diplomas  and  degrees,  406*; 
to  grant  charters,  411*,  412%  417*, 
465^-66*;  to  alter  or  repeal  char- 
ters, 412*;  to  recharter,  412»;  to 


suspend  charters,  410*,  412*;  to 
regulate  use  of  name  college  or 
university,  413*;  to  suspend  or  re- 
voke dental  licenses,  453*;  to  dis- 
solve educational  corporations, 
412*;  to  establish  University  de- 
partments, 405';  to  establish  ex- 
aminations, 406*;  to  elect  execu- 
tive committee,  405- ;  to  exclude 
institutions  from  University  mem- 
bership, 410*;  to  govern  Univer- 
sity, 403*;  as  to  incorporation  of 
institutions,  411*,  412*.  465*-66*;  to 
maintain  lectures,  lend  books, 
specimens,  etc.,  406*;  to  buy  books 
for  libraries,  419*;  to  charge  fees 
for  certain  library  service,  419*; 
to  furnish  libraries  to  state  hospi- 
tals, 436=;  to  make  inter-library 
and  inter-museum  loans,  406*;  to 
lend  traveling  libraries,  418*;  to 
indorse  medical  licenses,  446*;  to 
extend  property  limit,  414*-15*;  to 
administer  oaths,  405*;  as  to  sala- 
ries, 401*,  405",  470^;  to  issue  sub- 
penas,  405*;  to  take  testimony, 
405*;  as  to  accumulation  of  trust 
funds,  430*;  to  remove  negligent 
trustees,  418^;  to  fill  vacancies  in 
office  of  trustees,  414*;  to  fill  va- 
cancies in  offices  of  University  in- 
stitutions, 470*;  to  indorse  veter- 
inary licenses,  459"-60';  to  compel 
attendance  of  witnesses,  405*. 
See  also  Committees;  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Regents  certificates,  see  Certificates. 

Regents  diplomas,  sec  Diplomas. 

Regents  examiners,  see  Examiners. 

Registered,    use    of   term    in   ordi- 
nances, 465*. 

Registered  degrees,  478^ 

Registration,  applications  for,  465*; 
conditions,  470*;  cancellation,  470*; 
of  libraries;  necessary  to  se- 
cure subsidies,  416',  481*;  entitles 
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to  library  grants,  475*,  481*;  enti- 
tles to  traveling  libraries,  481'; 

of  licenses;  medical,  446'-48*; 
dental,  452^;  veterinary,  460»-6r. 

Religious  boolis,  restriction  of  pur- 
chase with  public  money,  475*. 

Religious  denominations,  property 
exempt  from  taxation,  432^ 

Religious  instruction  in  theological 
seminaries  exempt  from  state  con- 
trol, 405**.  See  also  Sectarian 
schools. 

Removals  from  office,  by  regents, 
404*;  by  trustees,  415^. 

Repeals,  420*,  42r,  455»;  effect,  420*. 

Report  year,  470^ 

Reports,  of  use  of  grants  for  books 
and  apparatus  required,  475*;  from 
libraries,  408•-9^  417";  from  com- 
mon school  libraries,  435*;  of  use 
of  library  grants,  476';  prerequi- 
site to  registration,  470*;  of  state 
library,  408'-9-;  of  state  museum, 
409'; 

of  reg^ents;  410*;  preservation, 
471';  to  include  proceedings  of 
<»onvocation,  472";  to  include  sum- 
mary of  action,  482"; 

from  University  institutions; 
470^-71';  failure  to  report  deemed 
suspension,  471*;  form  and  details, 
410\  470";  share  in  public  money 
dependent  on,  475*;  of  Institutions 
below  standard,  467*. 

Resolutions,  regents'  powers  to 
make,  alter  or  repeal,  405°;  ordi- 
nances on  amendments  or  repeals, 
487*. 

Rules,  regents'  powers  to  make, 
alter  or  repeal,  405';  amendment 
or  repeal,  487*;  license  examiners' 
power  to  make,  442*;  trustees' 
power  to  make,  416\ 

Salaried  officers  ineligible  as  trus- 
tees, 470". 


!  Salaries,  of  elective  officers,  changes 
in,  404';  of  University  officers  and 
employees,  405".  483'-84';  of  college 
president  or  academic  principal, 
470"; 

in  University  institutions; 
fixed  by  trustees,  415*;  officers  not 
to  vote  on  their  own,  470*;  drawn 
for  academic  year,  470'. 

Sales,  from  duplicate  department, 
408';  use  of  receipts,  419*,  485'. 

Scholarships,  trusts  for,  429*. 

School  commissioners,  to  certify  dis- 
solution of  union  school  district, 
426*;  may  hold  trusts,  429*;  to 
visit  teachers  training  classes, 
43r. 

School  districts,  may  establish  llbra- 
■  ries,  416*;  may  transfer  libraries, 
418',   435»,    435",   481*.      See   also 
Union  school  districts. 

School  libraries,  see  Common  school 
libraries;  District  libraries;  Sec- 
ondary school  libraries. 

School  library  grants,  law,  434*; 
may  be  withheld,  436\  See  also 
Books  and  apparatus. 

School  officers  may  borrow  from 
school  library,  434*. 

Schools,  see  Academic  departments; 
Academies;  Common  schools; 
High  schools;  Secondary  schools; 
Union  schools. 

Scientific  associations,  incorpora- 
tion, 4ir. 

Scientific  collections,  made  by  mu- 
seum staff,  409";  use  of  academic 
grants  for,  474*;  classing  and  la- 
beling, 474*. 

Scrip,  academy  stock,  424*. 

Seal  of  University,  custody,  404'. 

Secondary  school  libraries,  law  gov- 
erning, 410^-11*;  ordinances  on, 
4e9»,  473'-75*;  transfers,  418',  435', 
435",  481'.  See  also  Books;  Com- 
mon school  libraries. 
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Secondary  schools,  grading,  469*; 
admission  to  University,  469*; 
classification,  469"*;  registration, 
470\  Sec  also  Academic  fund; 
Academic  departments;  Acade- 
mies; High  schools;  Institutions 
in  University. 

Secretary  of  state  ex-officio  regent, 
403\ 

Secretary    of    University,    election, 

404';  term  of  office,  404-;  oath  of 
office,  404*;  official  bond,  404"; 

powers  and  duties;  404^*;  483^; 
unauthorized  accounts,  485'; 
granting  certificates,  486";  com- 
mittee records,  482**;  appointment 
of  deputy,  404^  grants  of  dupli- 
cate specimens,  486^;  University 
representation  at  educational 
meetings,  484';  financial  sum- 
maries, 485';  care  of  funds,  484"; 
museum  exchanges,  485";  distri- 
bution of  publications,  486^  with- 
holding increase  of  salary,  483*- 
84*;  suspensions,  483^ 

Sectarian  schools,  state  aid  to,  401", 
4ir;  defined,  466*.  ;Sfee  also 
Theological  seminaries. 

Seminaries,  private,,  not  exempt 
from  taxation,  432*;  theological, 
Instruction  free  from  state  Inter- 
ference, 405'. 

Senior  academic  schools,  469*. 

Senior  regent,  duties,  404". 

Senior  schools,  469'. 

Serials,  use  of  library  grants  for, 
475*;  unbound,  use  of  academic 
grants  for  forbidden,  474*. 

Sewer  systems  of  colleges,  432"-33*. 

Shorthand,  schools  for  teaching. 
467*. 

Singing  books,  use  of  academic 
grants  for  forbidden,  474*. 

Special  committees  of  regents,  482'. 

Special  meetings,  of  regents,  404*; 
for  dissolution  of  union  school,  dis- 
tricts. 426*. 


Special  privileges  to  regents  and 
staff,  486*. 

Specimens,  inter-museum  loans, 
406';  transfer  to  state  museum, 
408";  classing  and  labeling,  474*. 

Staff  of  University,  appointments, 
405*;  leave  of  absence,  484';  pro- 
motions, 483' ;  salaries,  483'-84'; 
special  privileges  to,  486*;  of  state 
museum,  409",  409*;  suspensions, 

483". 

Standard  for  academic  depart- 
ments, 425". 

Standing  committees  of  regents, 
481';  meetings,  482*;  temporary 
members,  482";  quorum,  482";  rec- 
ords of  action,  482". 

State  aid,  to  sectarian  schools,  401", 
411*.  See  also  Academic  fund; 
Public  library  grants;  School  li- 
brary grants. 

State  botanist,  see  Botanist. 

State  constitution,  extracts  from, 
401*,  421". 

State  dental  examiners,  see  Dental 
examiners. 

State  entomologist,  see  Entomolo- 
gist. 

State  geologist,  see  Geologist. 

State  hospital  libraries,  436*. 

State  library,  advice  from  officers 
of,  419*;  appointment  of  officers, 
405*;  appropriation  for  books,  407"; 
'borrowers,  407";  how  constituted, 
407^  department  of  University, 
405**;  duplicate  department,  407*- 
8",  418",  419*;  hours,  407";  loans, 
406*,  406",  409*,  418",  419*;  to  re- 
ceive manuscripts  and  records  'on 
file,*  407*;  special  privileges  to  re- 
gents and  staff,  486*;  receipts 
from  sales  used  for,  408*-485*;  re- 
port, 408'-9*;  subject  to  regents, 
407*;  regents*  committee,  481'; 
transfers  to,  408'. 

State  medical  examiners,  see  Medi- 
cal examiners. 
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State  medical  library,  407\ 
State  museum,  appointment  of  offi- 
cers, 405";  collections  made  by 
stair,  409";  how  constituted,  4O0»; 
department  of  University,  405*; 
may  send  out  duplicate  speci- 
mens, 486^;  exchanges,  485»;  in- 
spection, 409*;  loans,  406*;  regents' 
committee,  481';  report,  409*;  staff, 
409';  transfers  to,  408». 

State  officers,  may  borrow  from 
state  library,  407*;  transfers  of 
boolis,  etc.  to  state  library,  408'. 

State  printer  to  furnish  extra  copies 
of  state  publications,  408*. 

State  publications,  *on  file'  part  of 
state  library,  407';  certain,  in  re- 
gents'charge,  407*-8*;  extra  copies, 
408",  408";  proceeds  of  sales,  408», 
419*,  485*;  furnished  by  state 
printer,  408*;  free  to  certain  per- 
sons, 486";  official  marks,  486*. 

State  superintendent,  see  Public  in- 
struction, superintendent  of. 

State  veterinary  examiners,  see  Vet- 
erinary examiners. 

Statistics  required  from  University 
institutions,  410",  470". 

Stock  of  dissolved  academy,  surren- 
der, 424*. 

Stock  corporations,  dissolution,  412*; 
excluded  from  University  mem- 
bership, 468*.  See  also  Corpora- 
tions. 

Students,  academic,  defined,  473". 

Subsidies,  restriction  of,  401";  li- 
brary, 416',  481». 

Superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, see  Public  instruction,  super- 
intendent of. 

Supplies,  perishable,  use  of  aca- 
demic grants  for  forbidden,  474"; 
library,  use  of  library  grants  for, 
476'. 

Supreme  court  to  control  bequests, 
428". 


'  Surgical  appliances,  makers  of  ex- 
empt from  medical  law,  448". 
Suspensions,  from   office  by   trus- 
tees, 415';  of  University  employ- 
ees, regulation  of,  483*. 

Taxation,  for  public  libraries,  416*, 
416''-17*;  exemptions  from,  431'- 
82*. 

Teachers,  may  borrow  from  school 
library,  434". 

Teachers  training  classes,  436*-38"; 
term,  437";  instruction  free,  437*; 
Tisltation  by  school  commissioner, 
437".    See  also  Lecturers. 

Technical  collections,  use  of  aca- 
demic grants  for  forbidden,  474". 

Technical  examinations,  436*-63*. 

Technical  libraries,  grants  to.  475\ 

Technical  schools,  degree-conferring 
power,  480*. 

Terms  defined.  University  law,  403", 
416";  public  health  law,  441*,  449", 
456*;  ordinances,  465*. 

Text-books,  use  of  academic  grants 
for  forbidden,  474". 

Theological  examinations,  fees,  479". 

Theological  seminaries,  instruction 
free  from  state  interference,  406*. 

Towns,  may  establish  libraries, 
416*.  434». 

Transferred  academy,  share  in  aca- 
demic fund,  473". 

Transfers,  of  books  to  state  library, 
408';  of  libraries,  418",  481";  of 
school  library  property,  436",  435"; 
of  academies.  425'-26'. 

Traveling  libraries,  authorized,  4iy ; 
fees  not  to  be  paid  with  library 
grants,  476*;  use  of,  481*;  special 
privileges  to  regents  and  staff, 
486*. 

Trustees,  term  defined.  403",  465*;  of 
colleges,  power  as  to  trust  funds, 
430";  of  school  libraries,  435";  of 
schools,  may  hold  trusts,  429"; 
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of  academy;  may  dissolve 
academy,  423';  liability,  425';  may 
transfer  academy  to  board  of  edu- 
cation, 425»-26'; 

of  corporations;  two  must  be 
residents  of  New  York  state,  422"; 
quorum,  422f ;  powers  of  majority, 
422*;  power  to  make  by-laws,  422*; 

of  libraries;  417*,  417^  may  be 
removed  by  regents,  418*; 

of  University  institutions;  ab- 
sences from  meetings,  414^;  ineli- 
gible as  regents,  404';  meetings, 
414*,  414';  no  compensation,  415"; 
powers,  414'-16*;  salaried  officers 
ineligible,  470";  may  not  vote  on 
tbeir  own  salaries,  470*;  seniority, 
414*;  women  eligible  as,  414*; 

of  villages;  may  establish  li- 
brary, 416*;  may  hold  trusts,  429^ 
See  also  Boards  of  education. 
Trusts,  accumulation  of  income, 
430*;  limit  of  accumulation,  430*; 
authorized,  429*;  limitation  of  be- 
quest, 427'-28';  validity  of  bequest, 
428^2y;  duration,  430*;  diminu- 
tion of  principal,  430". 
Typewriting,  schools  for  teaching, 
4ffP. 

Unclaimed  stock  of  dissolved  acad- 
emy, 424^ 

Union  school  districts,  dissolution, 
426*-27';  division  Into  original  dis- 
tricts, 426*.  See  also  School  dis- 
tricts. 

Union  schools,  teachers  training 
classes  in,  436'-38'.  See  also  Aca- 
demic departments. 

United  States  army  and  navy  medi- 
cal officers  exempt  from  medical 
law,  448*. 

United  States  deposit  fund,  inviola- 
ble, 401*,  411*;  use  of  revenues, 
401';  grants  from,  410',  410*;  ap- 
propriation for  teachers  training 
classes,  486*, 


United  States  veterinary  medical 
officers  exempt  from  veterinary 
law,  461*. 

Universities,  defined,  403*;  incorpo- 
ration, 411*;  use  of  name,  418*, 
467*.    See  also  Colleges. 

University  institutions,  see  Institu- 
tions in  University. 

University  law,  402-21;  violations 
of,  413*,  471*. 

University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  convocation,  472*;  depart- 
ments, 404*,  405*-6*,  481';  exclusion 
from,  410*;  government,  403*;  in 
constitution,  401*;  institutions  In- 
cluded, 400*;  law,  402-21;  corpo- 
rate name,  401*,  403*;  objects,  403'; 
officers,  404*,  405*,  483*;  powers, 
403*;  standing  committees,  481'- 
82';  staff,  405*,  484',  486^.  See  also 
Institutions,  in  University;  {Re- 
gents. 

Unregistered  charter,  467*,  468*. 

Vacancies,  in  board  of  regents,  403*- 
4',  405';  in  office  of  trustee,  414*; 
in  colleges  and  academies,  470*. 

Validity  of  bequests,  428^29*;  of 
credentials,  477*. 

Veterinarians,  definition,  456^;  regis- 
tration, 460*-61'. 

Veterinary  degrees,  461'. 

Veterinary  examinations,  458M59*; 
fees,  45»»,  479*. 

Veterinary  examiners,  state  board 
of,  467*-58*;  ineligibility,  476*. 

Veterinary  licenses,  issued  by  re- 
gents, 459*;  registration,  460^1'; 
fraudulent,  462*; 

examination  for;  admission  to, 
458*;  conduct  of,  459*;  fees,  468^, 
479";  state  board  to  prepare  ques- 
tions, 459';  reexamination,  459*; 
subjects,  459';  times  and  placet, 
459». 

Veterinary   medicine,   practice  of; 

law  regulating,  456^-63*;  quallflca- 

/ 
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tiona  for  practice,  456M57'  non- 
residents of  New  York,  462^  pen- 
alties for  violation  of  law,  462*- 
63«. 

Veterinary  students,  preliminary  re- 
quirements, 458^;  exemption  from 
increased  preliminary  require- 
ments, 468*. 

Vice-chanceUor  of  (UniTersity,  elec- 
tion, 404';  term,  404';  oath  of  office, 
404';  duties,  404*. 

Villages,  may  establish  libraries, 
418",  434';  may  hold  trusts,  429^ 

Violations,  of  University  law,  413', 
471«;  of  dental  law,  463«,  454*-55'; 
of  medical  law,  448^9*;  of  public 


accountants  law,  463';  of  veterin- 
ary Uw,  462^-08*. 

Visitation  of  institutions,  9ee  Inspec- 
tion. 

Vote,  on  establishing  library  may  be 
required,  418^;  requisite  to  dis- 
solve academy,  423*;  to  dissolve 
academy;  how  attested  and  filed, 
428*. 

Voting,  regents  method,  481*. 

Waterworks  of  colleges,  432'-8S^. 

Wills,  see  Bequests. 

Women,  eligible  as  trustees,  414*. 

Year,  academic,  438*,  470*;  report, 
470'. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION  IN  1896 

State  appropriations  affecting  any  of  the  interests  summarized  are  not  given 
under  1—10  bnt  for  more  convenient  reference  are  brought  together  in  a  table 
imder  11.  The  grand  total  of  the  table  shows  the  amount  appropriated  by  the 
state  for  educational  purposes. 

PAGE 

1  General  education;  corporation  and  tax  legislation 491 

2  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 492 

« 

3  Universities  and  colleges 492 

4  Professional  and  technical  schools  and  law,  medicine,  theology, 

pedagogy,  etc 494 

5  Academies  and  high  schools 495 

6  Elementary  schools :  tables  i  and  2 496 

7  Libraries,  literature,  reading  and  publications 501 

8  Museums  of  science,  art,  history,  etc 502 

9  Extension    teaching,   lectures,    summer    schools,    study    clubs, 

learned  educational  and  mutual  improvement  societies,  etc. . .   503 

10  Examinations  and  licenses,  academic  and  higher,  professional  and 

technical 503 

11  Finances  and  appropriations :   table  3 509 
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SUMMARY  OF  LEGISLATION  IN  1896 

This  includes  in  some  cases  a  full,  in  others  a  partial  transcript  of  all 
laws  passed  by  the  last  legislature  which  affect,  dir<*ctly  or  indirectly,  the 
University  and  its  various  institutions,  (i.  e.  universities,  colleges,  profes- 
sional and  technical  schools,  academies,  high  schools,  libraries,  museums 
and  other  institutions  for  higher  education)  also  laws  and  bills  pertaining 
to  elementary  education.  A  summary  of  bills  which  failed  to  secure  final 
passage  and  approval  by  the  governor  is  also  given,  showing  in  brief  the 
nature  of  educational  and  other  bills  which  would  in  any  way  affect  any 
institution  in  the  University. 

In  laws  amended  all  words  omitted  are  inclosed  in  [  ]  and  all  words 
added  are  underlined. 

Subject  matter  under  each  head  is  arranged  as  follows : 

1  Laws,  by  chapter; 

2  Bills  which  failed  to  become  laws,  by  number. 


KXPI^NATION  OF  ABBBSVIATIONS  AND    NUICBKRS 

S  Senate 
A  Assembly 

With  eaoh  bill  that  failed  to  become  law  facts  are  given  as  follows :  8  or  A 
(see  aboTc),  printed  nnmber,  date  of  introdnction,  name  of  introducer,  object  and 
most  advanced  point  reached  (indicated  by  nnmbert  from  following  table)  with 
date. 


For  senate  bills 

I  First  committee  to  which  the  bill 

was  referred 
a  Ordered  to  committee  of  the  whole 

3  Ordered  to  third  reading 

4  Passed 

5  8eot  to  assembly 

6  First  reference  in  assembly 

7  Ordered  to  second  reading 

8  Ordered  to  committee  of  the  whole 

9  Ordered  to  third  reading 
zo  Passed  assembly 

It  Sent  to  mayor,  not  approved 
za  Sent  to  governor,  not  signed 


Ja    January 
F     February 
Mr  March 


Ap    April 
My    May 
Je     Jane 


For  assembly  bilU 

z  First  committee  to  whicli  the  bill 

was  referred 
a  Ordered  to  second  reading 

3  Ordered  to  committee  of  the  whole 

4  Ordered  to  third  reading 

5  Passed 

6  Sent  to  senate 

7  First  reference  in  senate 

8  Ordered  to  committee  of  the  whole 

9  Ordered  to  third  reading 
zo  Passed  senate 

zz  Sent  to  mayor,  not  approved 
za  Sent  to  governor,  not  signed 


Jl  July 
Ag  Aagast 
S    September 


O  October 
N  November 
D  December 


«•  g-  S  37G — Pound  ....  6— 37  F  means  Senate  bill  nnmber  376  introdueed  Febni- 
ary  8  by  Senator  Pound,  reached  step  6  (first  reference  in  assembly)  Febmary  27. 
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I  GENERAL  EDUCATION,  CORPORATION  AND  TAX 

LEGISLATION 

Ch.  52,  signed  29  F 

Dr  Mary  V.  Lee  fund.  Amends  laws  of  1895,  ch.  424,  incorporat- 
ing the  '  Dr  Mary  V.  Lee  fund  to  aid  worthy  students.'  It  substitutes 
for  David  Wills,  as  third  trustee,  a  member  of  faculty  or  graduate  of 
Oswego  normal  school,  preference  to  be  given  to  person  recommended 
by  Alumni  association,  said  person  to  hold  office  for  two  years  and  till 
successor  is  appointed.  Limit  of  funds  which  may  be  received  from 
other  sotirces  is  raised  from  $6000  to  $20,000.  Trustees  may  loan  prin- 
cipal as  well  as  interest  and  shall  require  security  at  their  own  discretion. 

Ch.  606,  signed  13  My 

Compulsory  education.  Amends  compulsory  education  law  (laws 
of  1894,  ch.  671)  by  providing  that  a  parent  unable  to  compel  a  child  to 
attend  school  shall,  instead  of  giving  notice  thereof  to  school  authorities, 
make  affidavit  thereto  before  them.  Town  officers  shall  appoint  truant 
officers  for  districts  not  included,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  an  incorporated 
village.  In  cities  and  villages  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools, 
the  expenses  of  committing  and  maintaining  truants  shall  be  a  charge 
against  such  city  or  village-^ in  other  cases,  against  the  county. 

Bills  which  failed  to  become  laws 

For  explanation  of  abbreviations,  «««  p.  490 

S  416 — 4,  F — C.  Davis.  To  make  vivisection  and  dissection  of  ani- 
mals killed  for  such  purposes  in  schools  a  penal  offense.     I — 4  F 

A  899 — 17  F— Sweet.    Similar  to  S  416.    2—20  Mr 

A  435 — 28  Ja — C.  J.  Clark.  To  constitute  the  secretary  of  state^ 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity a  board  to  be  known  as  state  school  text-book  board,  to  select 
the  best  text- book  in  any  subject  and  to  contract  with  publisher  of  such 
text-book  for  its  supply  to  schools,  its  use  by  said  schools  being  obliga- 
tory. The  governor  shall  appoint  an  advisory  board  of  nine,  a  majority 
of  whom  must  be  prominent  educators,  said  board  to  determine  the  par- 
ticular books  necessary  for  each  school.     I — 28  Ja 

A  1632 — 17  Mr— Murphy.  To  provide  for  military  instruction  in 
public  schools  and  enrolment  of  pupils  in  <  American  guard'  and  to 
authorize  adjutant-general  to  furnish  equipments  for  such  school  organ- 
izations.    7 — 7  Ap 
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A  1947-  -26  Mr — Carlisle.  To  provide  for  sanitary  inspection  and 
ventilation  of  all  public  schools  and  abatement  of  all  nuisances  therein. 
1—26  Mr 

A  2615 — 16  Ap— Babcock.  To  provide  for  free  text-books  for  all 
public  schools,  said  books  to  be  paid  for  from  excise  tax.     2 — 16  Ap 

2  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Cb.  467,  signed  9  My 

Records  of  immigration  bureau.  §  i  On  -the  written  request  of 
the  United  States  bureau  of  immigration,  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  transfer 
and  deliver  to  the  said  United  States  bureau  of  immigration  all  the 
records  heretofore  deposited  in  the  state  library  by  the  commissioners  of 
emigration  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

§  2  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Ch.  493,  signed  11  My 

State  museum.  Amends  University  law  by  adding  to  §  22  : 
§  2  The  state  geologist  and  paleontologist  now  in  office  is  continued 
therein  at  his  present  salary  of  $3600  a  year  during  good  behavior,  with 
power  to  appoint  and  remove  his  assistants,  and  to  expend,  subject  only 
to  the  approval  and  audit  of  the  state  comptroller,  all  money  appropri- 
ated for  his  use  by  the  legislature.  His  annual  report  shall  be  printed  as 
heretofore  as  a  part  of  the  state  museum  repprt;  but  during  the  incum- 
bency of  the  present  state  geologist  and  paleontologist  the  office  shall  be 
independent  of  the  trustees  of  the  state  museum,  who  are  relieved  of  all 
responsibility  for  his  department,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  §  i 
of  this  act  and  §  10  and  §  22  of  chapter  378  of  the  laws  of  1892  as  amended. 

Bills  which  failed  to  become  laws 

For  explanation  of  abbreviatioDs,  see  p.  490 

S  284 — 27  Ja — McCarren.  To  amend  Code  of  civil  procedure  by 
exempting  clerks  in  colleges  or  academies  from  jury  duty.     Z — 27  Ja 

3  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Ch.  77,  signed  5  Mr 

Elmira  coUeg^e.  Authorizes  trustees  of  Elmira  college  to  apply  to 
general  purposes  of  college  $25,000,  formerly  contributed  by  them  to 
the  '  Elmira  female  college  educational  fund.' 
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Ch.  238,  signed  15  Ap 

Trustees  of  Cornell  university.  Amends  laws  of  1865,  ch.  585, 
by  omitting  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  from  board  of  trustees.  In 
electing  trustees,  15  instead  of  eight  ballots  shall  concur  before  any  one 
is  elected,  and  12  instead  of  10  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  trustees. 

Ch.  398,  BigDed  27  Ap 

College  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Amends  laws  of  1882,  ch. 
410,  by  increasing  the  annual  municipal  appropriation  for  maintenance 
from  $150,000  to  $175,000. 

Ch.  608,  signed  13  My 
Amends   laws  of  1895,  ch.   168,  authorizing  change  of  location,  by 
increasing  the  maximum  rate  of  interest  on  city  bonds  issued  for  acquiring 
new  property  from  3  %  to  4  %. 

Ob.  614,  signed  13  My 

Amends   laws  of  1895,  ch.  168,  by  providing  that  commissioners   of 

sinking  fund  of  New  York  city,  instead  of  turning  abandoned  college 

property  into  sinking  fund,  may  appropriate  it  for  any  use  required  of 

them  by  law. 

Ch.  745,  signed  19  My 

Robert  colleg^e.  Authorizes  trustees  of  Robert  college  to  amend  its 
certificate  of  incorporation  by  increasing  the  number  of  trustees  from  six 
to  nine  and  providing  that  not  more  than  a  majority  need  be  native-bom 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  provided  that  a  majority  of  trustees  concur 
in  these  amendments. 

Bills  which  failed  to  become  laws 

For  explanation  of  abbreviations,  see  p.  490 
S  801 — 2  Mr — Nussbaum.  To  authorize  any  board  of  trustees 
holding  real  estate  in  Albany  to  lease  such  property  to  any  college  or 
university  agreeing  to  educate  during  such  lease  free  of  charge  a  speci- 
fied number  of  students  who  shall  be  graduates  of  Albany  schools  and 
residents  of  Albany  for  five  years  previous  and  shall  fulfill  admission 
requirements  of  said  college.     2 — 17  Ap 

A  144a— 6  Mr— Kelly.    Same  as  S  801.    4— 25  Mr 

A  1276 — 28  F — Kelly.  To  authorize  mayor  of  Albany  to  appoint 
six  commissioners  to  improve  Albany  educational  system  by  acquiring 
necessary  lands  and  by  expending  on  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
buildings  $1,000,000,  which  sum  is  authorized  to  be  raised  by  city 
bonds.     4 — 25  Mr 
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4  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  AND 
EDUCATION,  LAW,  MEDICINfe,  ETC. 

Ch.  165,  signed  30  Mr 

State  normal  schools.  Authorizes  local  board  of  any  state  normal 
and  training  school  to  accept  gifts  for  benefit  of  such  school. 

Ch.  253,  signed  15  Ap 

Practice  of  pharmacy .  Amends  public  health  law  (laws  of  1893, 
ch.  661,  by  omitting  the  words  ^previous  to  i  Ja  1893'  in  the  provision 
requiring  four  years  practice  of  pharmacy  to  entitle  candidate  to  a  license. 

Cb.  294,  signed  17  Ap 

Kings  county  pharmaceutical  society.     Amends  laws  of  1886, 

ch.    157,  enabling  Kings  county  pharmaceutical  society  to  establish  a 

college  of  pharmacy,  by  authorizing  said  college  to  grant  the  degree  of 

doctor  of  pharmacy. 

Ch.  302,  signed  17  Ap 

Distribution  of  cadavers  among   medical  colleges.    Amends 

public  health  law  by  adding  a  new  section  applying  only  to  Onondaga, 
Oswego,  Madison  and  Cortland  counties,  and  Auburn  prison,  providing 
for  the  distribution  of  unclaimed  cadavers  among  medical  and  dental 
colleges  by  governors  of  hospitals,  prisons,  and  other  institutions;  also 
provides  a  penalty  of  $25  for  violation  of  this  section. 

Ch.  840,  signed  22  My 

Practice  of  veterinary  medicine.  Amends  public  health  law,  by 
adding  to  the  qualifications  for  the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine,  the 
provision  that  any  graduate  of  a  veterinary  school  receiving  his  degree 
before  i  Jl  1895,  having  practised  in  New  York  state  but  having  neglected 
to  register,  may  on  unanimous  recommendation  of  state  board  of  veteri- 
nary medical  examiners  receive  from  regents  a  certificate  entitling  him  to 
register  in  county  of  his  residence  or  practice. 

Bills  which   failed  to  become  laws 

For  explanation  of  abbreviatioDS  see  p.  490 
S  1 172,  1582,  1651  —  20  Mr  — Ford.     To  amend  public  health 
law  (laws  of  1893,  ch.  661)  by  making  dental  colleges  equal  sharers  with 
medical  colleges  in  the  distribution  of  cadavers  by  public  institutions. 
6  —  27  Ap 

A  763  —  F  7  —  Brennan.  To  amend  code  of  civil  procedure  by 
admitting  to  practice  in  courts  of  record  any  person  whose  certificate  of 
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clerkship  has  already  been  filed  and  who  has  served  continuously  for  five 
years  as  editor  or  editorial  writer  of  a  newspaper  and  who  passes  neces- 
sary examinations.     I  —  7  F 

A  1 163,  1676  —  26  F  —  Braun.  To  amend  laws  of  1895,  ch.  320, 
regulating  the  practice  of  midwifery  in  Erie  co.  by  increasing  the  board 
of  examiners  in  midwifery  from  five  to  nine.     7 — 3^  Mr 

A  2123  < — I  Ap  —  Messiter.  To  admit  to  registry  any  practitioner 
of  veterinary  medicine  who,  being  entitled  to  register  under  laws  of  1886, 
ch.  313,  regulating  veterinary  practice,  neglected  to  do  so.     I  —  I  Ap 

A  2709 — 21  Ap — Ives.  To  amend  laws  of  1886,  ch.  313,  regulating 
the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine,  by  lengthening  from  three  to  five 
years,  previous  period  of  practice  necessary  to  register,  for  those  not 
holding  a  college  diploma;  also  to  allow  college  graduates  till  i  Ja  1897 
to  register.     4  —  21  Ap 

5  ACADEMIES  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Cb.  245,  signed  15  Ap 
Erasmus  hall.      Authorizes  conveyance  of  Brooklyn   property  to 
Brooklyn  board  of  education  by  trustees  of  Erasmus  hall. 

Ch.  142,  signed  27  Mr 

St  Mary's  school,  BufTalo.  Legalizes  and  confirms  the  conveyance 
of  real  estate  in  the  city,  county  and  state  of  New  York  by  the  St  Mary's 
academic  and  industrial  female  school  of  Buffalo  to  St  Joseph's  institute 
for  the  improved  instruction  of  deaf  mutes. 

Cb.  518,  signed  11  My 

Unadilla  academy.  Amends  laws  of  1872,  ch.  484,  by  adding  a 
provision  authorizing  trustees  of  academy  endowment  fund  to  reinvest 
any  paid  moneys^  in  United  States^  state,  or  city  bonds. 

Also  authorizes  trustees  of  Unadilla  academy  to  convey  all  academy 
property  to  Unadilla  and  Sidney  union  free  school  district,  for  a  nominal 
consideration. 

Bills  which  failed  to  become  laws 

For  explauation  of  abbreviations,  see  p.  490 

A  22Z5y  2491  —  3  Ap  —  O'Grady.  To  authorize  Rochester  to  issue 
bonds  for  $75,000  to  redeem  bonds  heretofore  issued  for  erection  of  free 
academy  building,     ii 

A  16,  2235,  2514 — 8  Ja  —  Bendy.  To  authorize  Syracuse  to  issue 
|i  75,000  in  bonds  for  erection  and  equipment  of  high  school  building.    12 
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SUMMARY    OF    EDUCATIONAL   LEGISLATION   IN    1896  $01 

7  LIBRARIES,  LITERATURE,  READING,  PUBLICA- 
TIONS 

Gb.  58,  signed  3  Mi- 
Library  of  independent  order  of  Benai  Berith.    Amends  laws 
of  1878,    ch.  188,  incorporating  independent  order  of  Benai  Berith,  by 
including  among  objects  of  said  organization  *  the  maintenance  of  a  pub- 
lic library  circulating  its  books  in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York.* 

-   Ch.  146,  signed  27  Mr 

Mount  Vernon  public  library.  Amends  laws  of  1892,  ch.  182, 
incorporating  city  of  Mt  Vernon  by  changing  the  designation  city  library 
\Xi  free  public  library  and  adds  said  library  to  those  educational  institu- 
tions for  the  maintenance  of  which  the  board  of  education  shall  be 
allowed  an  annual  sum ; 

Also  increases  the  number  of  objects  for  which  unexpended  school 

moneys  may  be  used,  from  those  authorized  by  this  section  to  those 

authorized  by  this  act. 

Ch.  422,  signed  28  Ap 

Library  of  Cohoes  masonic  temple  association.  Incorpor- 
ates the  Cohoes  masonic  temple  association  and  empowers  it  to  collect 
not  more  than  $500,000  for  a  library  for  its  own  use. 

Ch.  576,  signed  12  My 

Free  public  libraries.  Amends  §  24  of  general  municipal  law 
(laws  of  1892,  ch.  685)  providing  for  the  petitioning  for  and  establish- 
ment and  management  of  free  public  libraries  by  substituting  therefor  the 
library  provisions  of  the  University  law  (laws  of  1892,  ch.  378). 

Ch.  631,  signed  13  My 

Brooklyn  free  public  library.  Authorizes  Brooklyn  board  of  esti- 
mate to  appropriate  $100,000  towards  founding  a  free  public  library, 
when  a  like  amount  shall  have  been  subscribed,  said  money  to  be  ex- 
pended by  commission  consisting  of  mayor,  president  of  board  of  alder- 
men, president  of  Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sciences  and  six  persons 

appointed  by  mayor. 

Cb.  810,  signed  21  My 

Seymour  library  association.  Authorizes  common  council  of  Au- 
burn to  raise  annually  by  tax  loc.  for  each  volume  of  Seymour  library 
association  in  circulation,  as  certified  by  board  of  regents,  total  annual 
sum  not  to  exceed  $2000 ;  also  provides  for  submission  of  question  of 
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future  increase  of  amount  to  voters,  and  for  increased  taxation  should 
said  increase  of  amount  be  approved. 

Bills  which  failed  to  become  laws 

For  explauation  of  abbrevifttions  see  p.  490 

S  72—9  Ja— Cantor.    Same  as  ch.  58  (se^  p.  501).    i— 9  Ja 

A  14 — 8  Ja — Nixon.  To  autliorize  regents  to  incorporate  George  W. 
Patterson  and  others,  by  the  name  of  *  Patterson  hbrary,*  to  found  a 
public  library  in  Westfield  and  to  receive  by  will  of  Hannah  W.  Patter- 
son $100,000  and  certain  portraits.     4 — 8  Ja 

A  751 — 7  F — O'Grady.  To  amend  penal  code  by  adding  maga- 
zines, newspapers  and  periodicals  to  those  objects  in  public  libraries,  the 
destruction  or  defacing  of  which  is  a  penal  offence.     7 — 2  Mr 

A 1588,  1744,  2022—13  Mr— O'Grady.  To  amend  laws  of  189 1, 
ch.  125,  providing  for  publication  of  colonial  statutes,  by  increasing  the 
edition  from  1500  to  2000  sets.  The  state  library  is  entrusted  with 
distribution  of  these  to  various  official  bodies  and  is  to  receive  for  its 
own  use  the  sum  obtained  from  the  sale  of  a  certain  number  of  sets 
instead  of  turning  said  sum  into  state  treasury.     9 — 6  Ap 

8  MUSEUMS  OF  SCIENCE,  ART,  HISTORY 

Ch.  175,  signed  1  Ap 

American  museum  of  natural  history.  Authorizes  New  York 
city  to  issue  $500,000  in  bonds  for  erection  and  equipment  of  addition  to 
the  buildmg  of  the  American  museum  of  natural  history. 

Ch.  406,  signed  27  Ap 

Brooklyn  museum  of  art  and  science.      Authorizes  Brooklyn 

to  issue  $600,000  in  bonds  for  erecting  building  for  Brooklyn  museum  of 

art  and  science. 

Ch.  717,  signed  19  My 

New  York  botanical  garden.  Amends  laws  of  1891,  ch.  285, 
establishing  New  York  botanical  garden  by  changing  maximum  rate  of 
interest  on   New  York  city  bonds  to  be  issued  therefor  from  3^^  to 

Bills  which  failed  to  become  laws 

For  explanation  of  abbreviations  see  p.  490 

A  2778 — 23  Ap— Adler.    Same  as  ch.  717  {s^e  above)  4 — 27  Ap 
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9  EXTENSION  TEACHING,  LECTURES,  SUMMER 

SCHOOLS,  ETC. 

No  legislation 
10  EXAMINATIONS  AND   LICENSES 

Ch.  Ill,  signea21Mr 

Practice  of  medicine.  §  i  Laws  of  1893,  chapter  661,  §  145,  a 
amended  by  the  laws  of  1895,  chapter  6^6,  entitled  *  An  act  in  relation 
to  the  public  health,  constituting  chapter  25  of  the  general  laws,*  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

§  [45  Admission  to  examination.  The  regents  shall  admit  to  ex- 
amination any  candidate  who  pays  a  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  and  sub- 
mits satisfactory  evidence,  verified  by  oath,  if  required,  that  he 

1  Is  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age; 

2  Is  of  good  moral  character; 

3  Has  the  general  education  rcqui-ed  [in  all  cases  after  i  Ag  1895] 
preliminary  to  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  or  doctor  of  medicine  in 
this  state ; 

4  Has  studied  medicine  for  not  less  than  [three]  four  full  school  years 

of  at  lea'-t  nine  months  each,  including  [three]  four  satisfactory  courses 
of  at  least  six  months  each,  in  [three]  four  different  [academic]  calendar 
years  in  a  medical  school  registered  as  maintaining  at  the  time,  a  satis- 
factory standard.     New  York  medical  schools  and  New  York  medical 

students  shall  not  be  'discrimin.ited  against  by  the  registration  of  any 
medical  school  out  of  the  state,  whose  minimum  graduation  standard  is 
less  than  that  fixed  by  statute  for  New  York  medical  schools.  The  re- 
gents may,  in  their  discretion,  accept  as  the  equivalent  for  any  part  of 
the  third  and  fourth  requirement,  evidence  of  five  or  more  years 
reputable  practice,  provided  that  such  substitution  be  specified  in  the 
license. 

5  Has  either  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  or  doctor  of  medicine 
from  some  registered  medical  school,  or  a  diploma  or  license  conferring 
full  right  to  practise  medicine  in  some  foreign  country.  The  degree  of 
bachelor  or  doctor  of  med'cine  shall  not  be  conferred  in  this  state  before 
the  candidate  has  filed  with  the  institution  conferring  it  the  certificate  of 
the  regents  that  [three  years  before  the  date  of  the  degree]  before  begin- 
ning the  first  annual  medical  course  counted  toward  the  degree  unless 
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matriculated  conditionally  as  hereinafter  specified  (three  years  before  the 
date  of  the  degree),  he  [has]  had  either  graduated  from  a  registered  col- 
lege or  satisfactorily  completed  a  full  course  in  a  registered  academy  or 
high  school ;  or  had  a  preliminary  education  considered  and  accepted 
by  the  regents  as  fully  equivalent  [or  had  passed  regents  examinations 
representing  for  degrees  conferred  in  1898,  one  year  of  academic  work, 
for  degrees  conferred  in  1899,  two  years  of  academic  work,  and  for  de- 
grees conferred  in  1900  a  full  high-school  course]  or  held  a  regents  medi- 
cal student  certificate,  granted  before  this  act  took  eftect ;  or  had  passed 
regents  examinations  as  hereinafter  provided.  A  medical  school  may 
matriculate  conditionally  a  student  deficient  in  not  more  than  one  year's 
academic  work  or  twelve  counts  of  the  preliminary  education  require- 
ment, provided  the  name  and  deficiency  of  each  student  so  matriculated 
be  filed  at  the  regents  office  within  three  months  after  matriculation,  and 
that  the  deficiency  be  made  up  before  the  student  begins  the  second 
amual   medical  course   counted    toward  the    degree.      Students   who 

had  matriculated  in  a  New  York  medical  school  before  June  5, 
1890,  and  students  who  had  matriculated  in  a  New  York  medical  school 

before  May  13,  1895,  as  having  entered  before  June  5,  1890  on  the  pre- 
scribed three  years  study  of  medicine,  shall  be  exempt  from  this  prelimi- 
nary education  requirement,     [provided  the  degree  be  conferred  before 
I  Ag  1895] 
A  medical  student  certificate  may  be  earned   without  notice   to  the 

regents  of  the  conditional  matriculation  either  before  the  student  begins 
the  second  annual  medical  course  counted  toward  the  degree  or  two 
years  before  the  date  of  the  degree  for  matriculants  in  any  registered 
medical  school,  in  the  four  cases  following  : 

1  For  matriculants  prior  to  May  9,  1893,  for  any  20  counts,  allowing 
10  for  the  preliminaries,  not  including  reading  and  writing; 

2  For  matriculants  prior  to  May  13,  1895,  for  arithmetic,  elementary 
English,  geography,  spelling,  United  States  history,  English  composition 
and  physics,  or  any  50  counts,  allowing  14  for  the  preliminaries ; 

3  For  matriculants  prior  to  January  i,  1896,  for  any  12  academic 
counts; 


4  For  matriculants  prior  to  January  i,  1897,  for  any   24   academic 
counts  ; 
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But  all  matriculants,  after  January  i,  1897,  must  secure  48  academic 
counts,  or  their  full  equivalent,  before  beginning  the  first  annual  medical 
course  counted  toward  the  degree,  unless  admitted  conditionally,  as  here- 
inbefore specified  when  the  deficiency  must  be  made  up  before  the  stu- 
dent begins  the  second  annual  medical  course  counted  toward  the 
degree. 


§  2  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately,  except  that  the  increase  in 
the  required  course  of  medical  study  from  three  to  four  years  shall  take 
effect  January  i,  1898,  and  shall  not  apply  to  students  who  matriculated 
before  that  date  and  who  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
before  January  i,  1902. 

Ch.  297,  signed  17  Ap 

Practice  of  dentistry.  Amends  laws  of  1893,  ch.  661,  regulating 
the  practice  of  dentistry  by  excluding  instructors  in  dental  colleges  from 
membership  in  the  state  board  of  examiners.  No  degree  in  dentistry 
shall  be  conferred  till  candidate  has  completed  a  three  year  course  in  a 
registered  dental  college  and  has  graduated  from  a  registered  college  or 
high  school  or  had  fully  equivalent  education  or  has  passed  regents' 
examinations  representing,  for  degrees  conferred  in  1898,  one  year  of 
academic  work;  for  degrees  conferred  in  1899,  two  years  of  academic 
work;  for  degrees  conferred  in  1900,  a  full  high-school  course.  Regents 
may  accept  in  place  of  preliminary  and  professional  education  evidence 
of  five  years  reputable  practice. 

A  county  clerk  shall,  upon  application  of  a  dentist  registered  in  and 
removed  from  another  county,  endorse  upon  his  certificate  of  registration 
the  date  and  his  name  preceded  by  words  *  registered  in  . . .  county ' 
and  return  the  certificate. 

To  the  provision  for  the  revocation  of  licenses  is  added  the  provision 
that  if  any  dentist's  license  be  revoked  on  acCi)unt  of  conviction  of 
felony  and  said  conviction  be  reversed  on  appeal  and  the  accused  ac- 
quitted, the  license  shall  again  become  operative  from  the  date  of  such 

acquittal. 

Ch.  312,  signed  17  Ap 

Public  accountants.  §  i  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  per- 
son  who  has  duly  declared  his  intention  of  becoming  such  citizen, 
residing  or  having  a  place  for  the  regular  transaction  of  business  in  the 
state,  being  over  the  age  of  21  years  and  of  good  moral  character,  and 
who  shall  have  received  from  the  regents  of  the  University  a  certificate 
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of  his  qualifications  to  practise  as  a  public  expert  accountant  as  herein- 
after provided,  shall  be  styled  and  known  as  a  certified  public  account- 
ant ;  and  no  other  person  shall  assume  such  title,  or  use  the  abbreviation 
C.  P.  A.  or  any  other  words,  letters  or  figures,  to  indicate  that  the  person 
using  the  same  is  such  certified  public  accountant. 

§  2  The  regents  of  the  University  shall  make  rules  for  the  examination 
of  persons  applying  for  certificates  under  this  act,  and  may  appoint  a 
board  of  three  examiners  for  the  purpose,  which  board  shall,  after  the 
year  1897,  be  composed  of  certified  public  accountants.  The  regents 
shall  charge  for  examination  and  certificate  such  fee  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  actual  expenses  of  such  examinations,  and  they  shall  report, 
annually,  their  receipts  and  expenses  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  to 
the  state  comptroller,  and  pay  the  balance  of  receipts  over  expenditures 
to  the  state  treasurer.  The  regents  may  revoke  any  such  certificate  for 
sufficient  cause  after  written  notice  to  the  holder  thereof  and  a  hearing 
thereon. 

§  3  The  regents  may,  in  their  discretion,  waive  the  examination  of 
any  person  possessing  the  qualifications  mentioned  in  section  one  who 
shall  have  been,  for  more  than  one  year  before  the  passage  of  this  act, 
practising  in  this  state  on  his  own  account,  as  a  public  accountant,  and 
who  shall  apply  in  writing  for  such  certificate  within  one  year  after  the 
passage  of  this  act. 

§  4  Any  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

§  5  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Ch.779,  signed  20  My 

Practice  of  law.  Authorizes  admission  of  Patrick  F.  Trainor  to 
practise  as  attorney  upon  complying  with  all  requirements  except  rule 
relatmg  to  regents  examination. 

Bills  which  failed  to  become  laws 

For  explanation  of  abbreviations  see  p  490 

A  1445,  1802,  2031  (S  96,  346,  445)— 13  Ja— Wray.  Same  as 
ch.  312  {seep  505) 

A  201,  510—15  Ja — Marshall.  Same  as  ch.  312  {see  p  505) 
7— 6F 

S  168,  450 — 15  Ja — Lexow.  To  empower  Paul  Cajetan  Schnitzler 
to  practise  law  on  complying  with  rules  of  court  of  appeals  and  declaring 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.     6 — 18  F 
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S  587 — 17  F — Raines.  To  admit  VV:  A.  Brown  of  Indiana  to  prac- 
tice of  law  in  this  state  upon  complying  with  all  rules  except  that 
requiring  three  years  practice  in  another  state.     I — 17  F 

A  1953—18  F— Steele.     Same  as  S  587.     I— 18  F 

S  304,  449,  451,  600—28  Ja— Seibert.  To  empower  Ernest 
Willey  Mclntyre  to  practise  law  on  complying  with  rules  of  court  of 
appeals  and  declaring  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.    6—25  F 

S  1551 — 10  Ap—Ford.  To  admit  W:  H.  Mclntyre  of  New  Vork 
to  practice  of  law  without  examination.     I — 10  Ap 

A  571 — 31  Ja — Sears.  To  admit  W :  G.  Cushman  of  Fort  Cov- 
ington, N.  Y.  to  examination  by  state  board  of  law  examiners  upon  proof 
that  he  is  a  citizen,  a  resident  of  this  state,  21  years  of  age,  and  has  not 
been  examined  and  refused  a  license  within  three  months.     I — 31  Ja 

A  665 — 5  F — G.  W.  Wilson.  To  admit  to  examination  by  state 
board  of  law  examiners,  T.  C.  Whitlock,  H.  W.  Griffiths,  J.  T.  McGovern 
and  F.  W.  Kristeller.     i— 5  F 

A  1508,  2050 — ZI  Mr — Koster.  To*  authorize  board  of  medical 
examiners  to  recommend  Abraham  C.  Miller  for  license,  without  exam- 
ination on  proof  of  study  and  examination  prior  to  1879.     Returned 

from  S  —  28  Ap 

A  999,  1307 — 19  F — Harrison.  To  authorize  James  Wixon  of 
Steuben  co.  to  practise  veterinary  medicine  on  filing  proof  that  he  has 
practised  for  three  years  since  1890.     7 — 19  F 

S  333 — 26  Ja — Daley.  To  amend  public  health  law  by  adding 
provision  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  has  taken  a  regular 
course  in  any  incorporated  medical  college  in  the  United  States  having 
a  course  of  study  equal  in  length  to  that  of  incorporated  medical 
colleges  of  New  York  state,  and  who  holds  a  degree  therefrom,  and  has 
subsequently  practised  medicine  three  years  in  the  United  States,  may, 
upon  proof  of  the  above,  presentation  of  certificate  of  good  moral 
character  from  highest  officer  of  town  in  which  such  practice  was  con- 
ducted, and  upon  payment  of  $25,  be  licensed  by  the  University  to 
practise  in  this  state  without  examination,     i — 29ja 

A  307 — 21  Ja— Hanna.    Same  as  S  333.     I— 21  Ja 
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A  728 — 6  F — Stanchfield.  Candidates  for  degree  of  M.  D.  in  year 
1900  and  thereafter  shall  have  studied  medicine  for  four  years  and 
attended  four  courses  of  instruction  of  six  months  each  in  a  legally 
incorporated  medical  college. 

Medical  colleges  shall  require  of  matriculants  a  certificate  of  gradua- 
tion from  a  college,  high  or  normal  school  of  this  state,  or  a  regents 
medical  certificate  or  shall  require  them  to  pass  an  examination  in  com- 
position, arithmetic,  algebra,  Latin  and  physics.  Students  conditionecl 
in  any  of  these  subjects  may  make  up  such  conditions  during  first  year 
of  medical  study.  Degree  of  M.  D.  conferred  by  a  medical  college 
incorporated  under  laws  of  New  York  shall  entitle  holder  to  appear 
bef  )re  state  board  of  examiners.  Provisions  for  four  years  course  shall 
not  apply  to  students  matriculating  before  i  Ja  1897.     4 — 6  F 

S  494 — 10  F — Pavey.  To  amend  public  health  law  by  adding  to 
those  licensed  to  practise  dentistry  such  persons,  2 1  years  of  age,  as  shall 
have  matriculated  at  an  incorporated  medical  or  dental  school  prior  to 
I  Ag  1895,  and  received,  prior  to  i  Ag  1897,  a  medical  or  dental  degree 
from  Dental  society  of  the  state  of  New  York  or  from  an  incorporated 
medical  or  dental  school  and  shall  be  duly  registered.     I — 10  F 

S  641,  939— F  20 — Page.  To  establish  a  state  board  of  under- 
takers, and  provide  for  examination  of  undertakers  and  recommendation 
for  license  by  regents.     2 — 6  Mr 

A  1263 — 28  F — H.  T.  Andrews.     Same  as  S  641, 909     2 — 13  Ap 

A  727,  1636,  2648,  2756—6  F— P.  J.  Andrews.  To  incorporate 
Optical  society  of  New  York  state  and  to  provide  .for  appointment  of 
board  of  examiners  by  said  society  an  i  by  regents.  Said  board  shall 
examine  all  applicants  for  license  to  practise  in  this  state  as  dispensing 
or  refracting  opticians.  Persons  already  carrying  on  such  practice  shall 
receive  license  without  examination.  All  such  examinations  shall  be 
under  auspices  of  regents,  to  whom  all  fees  shall  be  paid.     4 — 17  Ap 
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XX  FINANCES  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 

TABLE  3 
Education  appropriations,  laws  and  bills 


No. 


OBJECT 


Ch. 


aM8 

6950 
948 
950 


948 
>< 

437 


948 
»t 

•t 

950 

948 

950 

948 

950 

948 
II 

tt 

If 

950 
948 
950 
948 
950 


948 
950 


It 
II 


948 

II 

It 
tt 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
»i 
It 
II 
ti 


1    GENERAL  EDUCATION 
No  appropnation 

2    UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YOBK 
DlvideodB  to  academies  andacad.  dep'ts 


Deficiency  in  diyldenda  to  academies  and  acad.  dep'ts 

ReKents  office,  expenses  and  salaries 

Care  and  cleaniufc  of  all  UniTeraity  rooms 


3    UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Cornell  unir.    State  reterinary  c-olleK®,  maintenance 

Coineilunir.     Interest  on  collef^e  land  scrip  faud 

Cornell  iiniv.    Horticultaral    experiment   station,    employment 
experts 


of 


4    NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


Albany  normal  coUe£e,  maintenance 

Brock  port  normal  scboul,  maintenance 

Buffalo  not mai  school,  mainteuunce 

Biitfalo  Lormal  tidiool.  improTeroeuts 

Cortland  normal  ficluK)!.  maintenance 

Cortland  uoimal  school,  furniture,  repairs  and  books. 

Kredonia  normal  school,  maintenance 

Fiedonia  normal  scboo),  beatiu|[;  apparatas 

Geneseo  ni>rmal  school.  maiLteiiao«e 

New  Paltz  normal  school,  niaiuteuauce 

OiiM»nta  normal  school,  maintenance 

OswefiO  normal  school,  maintenance    

Oswego  normal  school,  apparatus  and  improroments  . 

PlatisburK  normal  school,  maintenance 

Pluttsburg  normal  school,  completion  of  building 

Pots'tam  normal  school,  maintenance 

Potsdam  normal  schoi*!,  purchase  of  lands 


Bills  which  failed  to  become  laws 
(For  explanation  of  abbreviations  sss  p.  490) 

New  Paltz  normal  school,  for  impi  ovements.  (S  39—1  Ja— C.  Davis 
1— I  Ja) 

Holland  Pat^^nt  normal  mchooi,  for  baildinss  and  to  establish.  (A  100 
—15  Ja— Graves   1—15  Ja^ 

Ramapo  normal  school,  for  buildiujjs  and  to  establish.  (A  1105 — 26 
F— Cutler,  vetoed) 

5    ACADEMIES  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Rochester  state  industrial  school,  maintenanoe 

Rochester  state  industrial  school,  electric  and  steam  apparatus 

Rochester  state  induAtrial  school,  improvements  in  building 

Rochester  state  industrial  school,  defleiency  in  maintenance  for  '04. 

C    PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Superintendent's  snlary 

Deputy  8u perin tendeut's  salai  y 

Clerks*  salaries 

Office  ex  pet' ses 

Traveling  expenses 

PubiishiuK  school  registers  and  trustees' reports 

Arbor  day 

Coii'pnlNury  education 

Common  schools 

Common  schools,  dividends  to  (common  school  fund) 

Comu'on  schtKiln.  dividends  todJ.  S.  deposit  fuLd) 

Common  school ji,  c<immis8ioners'  sslaries 

Teachers  classen 

Teachers  institutes 


AMOUKT 


Appropriated 

•106,000  00 

147,000  00 

SI, 000  00 

10,000  00 


»5,000  00 
34,428  80 

16,000  00 


29,000  00 
20,000  00 
21,000  00 
854  00 
26.000  00 

5,OCo  00 
23,500  00 

1,700  00 
28,000  00 
20,000  00 
25,000  00 
24,184  00 

4,200  00 
20,800  00 
10,000  00 
25,  000  00 

4,000  00 


Not 
appiopriated 

$70,OUO  00 

76,000  00 

50,000  00 

Appropriated 

•  175,000  00 

8,000  00 

0  1.245  37 

e  1,320  64 


5,000  00 

4,500  00 

20,000  00 

5,000  00 

1,000  00 

5,200  00 

1,000  GO 

10,000  00 

3,500,000  00 

170,000  00 

20,  000  00 

113,000  00 

60,000  00 

35,000  00 


a  Annual  appropriation  law. 
b  Supply  bill. 
e  Rcupp'iopriated. 
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TABLE  3  —  Education  appropriations,  etc.  {concluded) 


No. 


64« 
050 

048 

1 1 

950 
(t 

048) 

050  > 

048 


Cb.  948 

li 

It 

ti 


030 
948 
950 
948 
950 

14 

434 

71 

950 


Ch. 


OBJECT 


AHOrXT 


9')0 

94b 
ti 

586 

950 

II 

d949 


Ch. 


156 


949 

948 
II 

«i 


6    PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  (eotUintMd) 

Teacbers,  profetmional  trainio^  of 

Pictorial  iDfltmction  in  nataral  liisiory 

Am.  maftenm  natural  faisloiy,  iDttroction  in  nataral  biatoiy | 

Indian  schools,  snp«rrision , 

Indians  at  normal  schools,  edocation  of 

lodiao  schools I 

Count}'  treasurers'  fees  for  collecting  school  tax j 

Schools  for  the  blind 


Institutes  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 


7    LIBRARIES  AND  PUBLICATIONS 


State  library,  bnyinff  books 

State  library,  salarie;) 

Public  library  mouey  for  free  libraries 

Teachers'  libraries 

School  libraries 

Judicial  district  law  libraries 

Albauj'  court  of  appeals  library .' 

Rochester  court  of  appeals  library 

Rochester  court  of  appeals  library,  librarian's  salary 

Syracuse  court  of  appeals  library 

Sy racuAe  court  of  appeals  library,  librarian's  salary 

S«)Cond  ju  licial  district  library  at  Brooklyn 

Second  judiciHl  di-^trict  library  at  Newburgh  

Law  library  for  3d  dfp'i,  appellate  diTision  of  supreme  court 

Elrnira  supreme  court  library 

State  medical  library 


Bills  which  failed  to  become  laws 
(For  explanation  of  abbreviations  ne  p.  490) 

Supreme  court  law  library  for  Oswego.    (S  101—13  Ja— Stranahan. 

1-13  Ja) 

Publication  of  civil   list  (100  copies  for  regents).    (S  058—11  Mr— 

Ballaiitine.    1—11  Mrt 

Law  libraries  of  state.     (A  10— iJa— Kelly.    1— Ja) 

Oswego  supreme  court  library.    (A  198— 15  Ja— Taylor.    1— 15  Ja}.. 

8    MUSEUMS 

State  museum,  mai ntenance 

Stat44  museum  administration  and  research 

Stale  museum  geology  and  paleontology 

Stato  museum.  Indian  section  

State  entoraolouist.  salary  aud  expenses 

Completion  and  mouatlng  of  geologic  maps 

Paleontology  of  N.  Y.  st»ite,  vol.  8,  part  2 


0    EXTENSION 
Summer  institates  for  teachers 


10    EXAMINATIONS 

Prel  dental  and  veterinary  ex's  and  deficiency  in  genaral  fund 

Regents  and  prel.  law  and  medical  examinations 

Uniform  examinations 

State,cummi88ioner's  certificate  and  Cornell  scholarship  examinations 

Grand  total  of  appropriations S 


a$40.000  OO 

Jo.OOO  OO 

18,000  OO 

6,000  OO 

l.OOO  OO 

»  3,322  10 

7,000  OO 

97,230  00 

231.400  00 


•  15,000  OO 

22,900  OO 

2.5.  OOO  OO 

10,000  OO 

45,000  OO 

7,200  OO 

2,500  OO 

3,000  OO 

600  OO 

3,00O  OO 

600  OO 

2.O00  OO 

1.5O0  OO 

5,000  OO 

c600  00 

3,500  OO 


Not 
appropriated 
3,000  00 

5,000  00 

cl4.r>00  00 
3,000  00 

Appropriated 

3,800  00 
0,720  00 
12,480  OO 
5,000  00 
3,600  OO 
3,100  OO 
1,462  47 


6,000  OO 


10,000  OO 

26,500  OO 

15,000  OO 

8,000  OO 

5,608,447  38 


a  Not  raised  this  year  by  tax. 
&  $2022.10  rnappropriated. 
e  Annually. 
d  Supplementary  snpp'y  bill. 


APPENDIX 


OF  THE 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  COLLEGES 


OF    THE 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York 


arranged  in  alphabetic  order 

For  order  of  establishment  see  table  2  for  colleges,  and  tables  3  and  4  for  professional 
2nd  technical  schools. 
Reports  are  for  year  en  ling  June  30,  189^.     Only  changes  are  given. 


ALFRED   UNIVERSITY  S'3 

ADELPHI COLLEGE 

Lafayette  avenue,  Brooklyn 

Incorporated  by  regents  June  24,  1896;  opened  in  fall  of  1896. 
The  first  report  will  be  made  in  1897. 


ALBANY  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

See  Union  nniversity. 


ALBANY  LAW  SCHOOL 

See  Union  university. 


ALBANY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

See  Union  university. 


ALFRED  UNIVERSITY 

Alfred 

consisting  of 

Collegiate  department  Theological  department 

Academic  department 

a  Trustees 

Term  expired:  June  23,  Almond  E.  Crandall 

Isaac  M.  Langworthy 
Died:  Nov.   3,  Maxson  J.  Green 

II,  Benjamin  F.  Langworthy 

Appointed:  March  30,  Joseph  M.  Titsworth Plainfield,  N.  J. 

June     23,  R.  E.  Burdick Cleveland,  O. 

C.  C.  Chipman New  York 

T.  J.  O.  Thacher Homellsville 

a  Leander  B.  Livermore  was  succeeded  as  president  by  A.  Boardman  Cottrell  and  Will  R. 
Clarke  as  secretary  by  Chiles  StUlman. 
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COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT 

Faculty 

Uisigntili  Jiiiie,  Mary  E.  Byrnes  Main.     Instructor  in  music 

Lewis  A.  Platts,  M.  A.,  D.  D.     Professor  ol  Uu 

English  language  and  literature 
Charles    M.    Post,    M.  D.,    Ph.D.     Professor    of 

natural  history  and  university  physician 
F.  A.  J.  Waldron,  M.  A.    Professor  of  the  Latin 
language  and  literature 
Appointed:  March  30,  George  Scott,  Ph.  D.     Professor  of  Latin 

June   23,  Eva  StC.   Champlain,  M.  L.      Instructor  in 

literature  and  English 
Albert   R.    Crandall,    Ph.  D.     Professor    of 

natural  history 
Lawrence  La  Forge  (Alfred).     Instructor  in 

sCstronomy 
Alice  Toop  (Royal  acad.  of  music,  London). 
Instructor  in  music 

THEOLOGICAL   DEPARTMENT 

Faculty 

Resigned:  June,  Lewis  A.  Platts,  M.  A.,  D.  D.     Professor  of  church 

history,  homiletics  and  pastoral  theology 


AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSICIANS 
^lop  East  14  St.,  New  York 
No  changes  reported. 


AMERICAN  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 
139-41  IV est  54  St.,  New  York 

Trustees 

Appointed:  May     14,  C.  Burden,  D.  V.  S New  York 

L.  T.  Howard,  D.  V.  S Boston,  Mass. 

W.  H.  Lowe,  D.  V.  S Paterson,  N.  J. 

a  Addrest  of  president  of  trustees. 
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Faculty 
ifpoinivd:  Mutih  24   C.  E.  Clayton,  D.  V.  S.    Adjunct  to  tbe  cliak 

of  practical  operatiire  surgery 

Allen  S.  Heath,  M.  D.,  V.  S.    Professor  ol 
hygiene,  breeding  and  zootechny 


AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Auburn 

Trustees 

Term  expired:  May  7,  Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond,  D.  D. 

Secretary,  James  Seymour  jr 

Appointed:  May  7,  Clarence  F.  Baldwin Aubuni 

Stephen  M.  Clement Buffalo 

Faculty 

/?^ji^«^rf;  *June  II,  189s,  Rev.   Theodore   Weld   Hopkins.     Hyde 

professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and 
church  polity 

Appointed:  May  7,  Rev.   Edward   Waite   Miller,    M.  A.   (Union). 

Professor  of  church  history        , 

Courses  of  study 

Sociology  and  Christian  missions  have  been  introduced. 

Additional  information 

From  David  B.  Ivison  of  New  York,  $5000  has  been  received, 
to  be  applied  to  the  endowment  of  the  Taylor,  Seymour  and  Ivison 
professorship  of  biblical  criticism. 


BARNARD  COLLEGE 

343  Madison  av.,  New  York 
Trustees 
Died:  July  10,  Chairman,  Arthur  Brooks,  D.  D. 
Resigned:  Nov.  15,  Mrs  Frances  Fisher  Wood  * 

Appointed:  Oct.     23,  Frederick  S.  Wait New  York 

Jan.      17,  Mrs  Henry  M.  Sanders New  York 

March  20,  Edward  W.  Sheldon New  York 

a  Not  reported  before. 
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Faculty 

Term  expired:  *May  1895,  Charles  Sears  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.  Rhetoric 

Edwin  M.  Blake,  Ph.  D.     Mathematics 
Frank  M.  Colby,  M.  A.     History  and 

political  economy 
Mortimer  Lansom  Earle,  Ph.  D.    Greek 
Sept.,  Robert  E.  Neil  Dodge,  B.  A.    English 

Thomas   Scott    Fiske,   Ph.  D.     Mathe- 
matics 
Arnon  E.  Squiers.     Mathematics 
June,  Gary  N.  Calkins,  B.  Sc.    Zoology 

Ehrman  S.  Nadal,  M.  A.     English 
Hermann  J.  Schmitz,  M.  A.    German 
Appointed:  J.  B.  Clark,  Ph.  D.  (Amherst).     Economics 

Frank  N.  Cole,  Ph.  D.  (Harvard).    Mathematics 
James  H.  Robinson,  Ph.  D.  (Freiburg).    History 
•May  189s,  Henry  J.  Burchell,  M.  A.  (Columbia).    Greek 

J.  Brace  Chittenden,  Ph.  D.  (Konigsberg).      Mathe- 
matics 
Harry  A.  Gushing,  M.  A.  (Columbia).    History 
Arthur  M.  Day,  M.  A.  (Columbia).    Economics 
Richmond  Mayo-Smith,  Ph.  D.  (Amherst).    Economics 
Herbert  Osgood,  Ph.  D.  (Columbia).    History 
Edward  D.  Perry,  Ph.  D.  (Columbia).    Greek 

Oct.,  Gary  N.  Calkins,  B.  Sc.    Zoology 

John  E.  Hill,  Ph.  D.  (Clark).    Mathematics 
Ehrman  S.  Nadal,  M.  A.  (Virginia).    English 
George  C.  D.  Odell,  Ph.  D.  (Columbia).    Rhetoric 
Ralplt  C.  Ringwalt,  B.  A.  (Harvard).     Rhetoric 
Herman  J.  Schmitz,  M.  A,     German 

Dec,  Louis  Loiseaux,  B.  Sc.     French 

Additional  information 

The  following  scholarships  were  founded  :     12  Brooklyn  scholar- 
ships, presented  by  trustees  of  Columbia  university,  each  valued 


a  Not  reported  before. 
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at  $150  a  year,  of  which  three  will  be  awarded  annually  till  whole 
number  is  reached;  four  Curtis  graduate  scholarships  of  the  same 
value  and  under  same  conditions;  one  scholarship,  valued  at  $150, 
presented  by  students  of  Mile  Veltin's  school;  one  graduate  scholar- 
ship, valued  at  $250,  presented  by  Mrs  Josiah  M.  Fiske. 


BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  THE 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

East  26  St,,  New  York 

Trustees 

Term  expired:  Jan.  i,  Robert  S.  Hone 

Appointed:  March  20,  Alexander  T.  Van  Nest New  York 

Faculty 

Appointed:  May  6,  Joseph  O'Dwyer,  LL.D.  (St  John's,  Fordham). 

Instructor  in  acute  and  chronic  laryngeal 
stenosis 


« BROOKLYN  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

5^p  Franklin  av.,  Brooklyn 

College  founded  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act 
passed  April  21,  1886,  enabling  the  Kings  county  pharmaceutical 
society  to  establish  a  college  of  pharmacy  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 
The  college  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1891. 

Trustees 

■ 

President,  William  Muir,  Ph.  G. 
1st  vice-president,  William  J.  Hackett 
2d  vice-president,  Thomas  J.  France 
3d  vice-president,  Albert  E.  Marsland 
Treasurer,  Peter  W.  Ray,  M.  D. 
Secretary,  Flavel  N.  Bliss  • 


a  Fuller  information  than  the  mere  changes  is  here  given,  this  being  the  first  report  of  this 
college. 
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Walter  B.  Averre 

Albert  H.  Brundage,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D. 

Clarence  O.  Douden,  Ph.  G. 

John  Gallagher 

F.  H.  Pamphilon,  Ph.  G. 

Adrian  Paradis,  Ph.  G. 

Lithgow  T.  Perkins 

Luther  F.  Stevens,  Ph.  G. 

Rudolph  C.  Werner,  Ph.  G. 

Term  expired:  May,  John  Pfeiffer 

Appointed:  May,  Clarence  O.  Douden 

m 

Faculty 
Elias  H.  Bartley,  B.  S.,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.     Dean   and    professor   of 

organic  chemistry 
Henry  W.  Schimpf,  Ph.  G.     Professor  of  inorganic  chemistry 
William  C.  Anderson,  Ph.  G.     Professor  of  theory  and  practice  of 

pharmacy 
H.  Percival  Lohness,  Phar.  D.     Professor  of  materia  medica,  botany 

and  pharmacognosy 
Daniel  C.  Mangan,  B.  S.,  M.  D.     Instructor  in  organic  and  inor- 

ganic  chemistry 
John  F.  Golding,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.    Secretary  and  instructor  in  theory 

and  practice  of  pharmacy 
Albert  H.  Brundage,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.     Lecturer  on  hygiene 
Daniel  C.  Mangan,  B.  S.,  M.  D.     Lecturer  on  Latin 
Henry  E.  Brundage,  LL.  B.     Lecturer  on  pharmacy  laws 
John  C.  Cardwell,  M.  D.     Lecturer  on  physiology 
Joseph  L.  Meyer,  Ph.  G.     Laboratory  assistant  in  organic  chem- 
istry 
William  A.  Mclntyre,  Ph.  G.     Laboratory  assistant  in  inorganic 

chemistry 
Appointed:  Sept.,  Walter   O'Brien,    M.  A.,    M.  D.     Instructor   in 

materia  medica,  botany  and  pharmacognosy 
Resigned:  Sept.,  Joseph  H.  tJunt,  B.S.,  M.D.     Professor  of  materia 

medica,  botany  and  pharmacognosy 
Oct.,   Walter  H.   Kent,  M.  S.,   Ph.  D.      Demonstrator 
of  organic  chemistry 
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Requirements  for  admission 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  junior  class  must  pass  an  entrance 
examination  on  the  elements  of  English.  This  will  include  writing, 
spelling  and  arithmetic,  particularly  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions 
and  simple  proportion.  The  entrance  examination  will  be  held  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  close  of  each  session.  A  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  high  school  or  grammar  school  will  be  accepted, 
in  lieu  of  an  examination,  as  evidence  of  a  good  elementary  English 
education.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  senior  class  must  have 
successfully  passed  the  junior  examination  in  this  college;  or  must 
present  a  certificate  of  having  passed  the  junior  examination  in 
another  accredited  college  of  pharmacy,  after  an  attendance  upon  a 
full  course  of  junior  instruction  in  that  institution.  Or  they  must 
present  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have  had  lo  years'  practical 
experience  in  a  store  or  stores  where  physicians*  prescriptions  were 
compounded  and  drugs  and  medicines  sold  and  must  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  on  the  studies  of  the  junior  course.  Candidates 
who  have  not  had  laboratory  instruction  in  inorganic  chemistry, 
may  be  allowed  to  take  this  part  of  the  junior  coiu^se  while  pursuing 
the  studies  of  the  senior  course. 

Courses  of  study 

The  instruction  is  divided  into  a  junior  and  a  senior  course  of  six 
months  each.  The  junior  course  embraces  inorganic  chemistry, 
including  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  botany,  materia 
medica,  the  principles  of  pharmacy  and  the  manufacture  of  simple 
pharmaceutical  preparations.  At  the  close  of  this  course  a  final 
examination  is  held  in  the  studies  of  the  year,  to  determine  the 
students'  fitness  for  promotion  to  the  senior  course.  The  senior 
course  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  junior  year,  taking  up  the 
more  difficult  and  advanced  work  required  of  the  pharmacist.  It 
comprises  organic  chemistry,  including  the  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive examination  of  the  organic  chemicals  used  in  medicine,  organic 
materia  medica,  pharmacognosy  and  practical  economy.  At  the 
end  of  the  course  a  final  examination  is  held  to  determine  the  stu- 
dents' fitness  for  graduation. 
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Beginning  with  1897  the  college  will  establish  a  post-graduate 
course  of  instruction  in  chemistry,  botany,  pharmacognosy  and  phar- 
macy, open  to  graduates  of  pharmacy  and  leading  to  the  advanced 
degree  of  doctor  of  pharmacy. 

Requirements  for  graduation 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  graduate  in  pharmacy  must  present 
satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character,  of  having  attained 
the  age  of  21  years,  and  of  having  had  at  the  time  of  graduating  four 
years'  practical  experience  in  a  store  or  stores  where  physicians' 
prescriptions  were  regularly  compounded  and  drugs  and  medicines 
sold.  In  addition  to  the  above,  he  must  havei  attended  two  full 
courses  of  instruction  in  an  accredited  college  of  pharmacy,  of 
which  the  last  course  must  have  been  in  this  college,  and  pass  a 
satisfactory  final  examination  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
pharmacy,  chemistry,  materia  medica,  botany  and  pharmacognosy. 

Exception  is  made,  however,  in  the  case  of  students  who  are 
admitted  to  the  senior  class  by  an  examination,  after  having  had  10 
years'  experience  in  a  retail  store  or  stores  where  physicians'  prescrip- 
tions were  compounded  and  drugs  and  medicines  sold. 

Students  who  are  otherwise  fully  qualified,  but  who  have  not 
attained  the  age  of  21  years,  or  who  have  not  had  the  required  four 
years'  experience,  may  be  admitted  to  the  final  examinations,  and  if 
successful,  will  receive  a  certificate  of  proficiency,  which  shall  be 
exchangeable  for  the  degree  of  graduate  in  pharmacy  and  the 
diplomas  of  the  college,  when  they  shall  have  fulfilled  the  require- 
ments as  to  age  and  experience  and  presented  satisfactory  evidence 
of  good  moral  character. 


CANISIUS  COLLEGE 

651  Washington  St.,  Buffalo 

Faculty 

Died:  Aug.  24,  Rev.  P.  J.  Mueller,  S.  J.     Professor  of  Latin  and 

Greek 
Resigned:  July    i.  Rev.  Francis  X.  Pilliod,  S.  J.     Professor  of  Eng- 
lish, French  and  evidences  of  religion 
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Resigned:  July    i,  Rev.  Luke  van  Ree,  S.  J.      Professor  of  Latin, 

German  and  evidences  of  religion 
July  31,  William    Polaczek,  S.  J.      Professor  of    Latin, 
Greek  and  French 
Appointed:  Sept.  i.  Rev,  Herman  Maeckel,  S.  J.     Latin,  Greek  and 

English 
Rev.  Nicholas  Simeon,  S.  J.     Latin  and  Greek 


CANTON  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

Sfe  St  Lawrence  university. 


CATHOLIC  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  AMERICA 

Plattsburg 

^  Trustees 
Resigned:  Jan.  30,  Rev.  Joseph  H.  McMahon 


» CHAUTAUQUA  UNIVERSITY 

Trustees 
Died:  April,  H.  A.  Massey 

Faculty 

Resigned:  April  i,  William  E.  Waters.     Preparatory  Greek 
Appointed:  April  i,  William  fW,  Bishop,  M.  A.     Greek  languages 

and  literature 

Courses  of  study 

New  courses  in  history  and  Greek  have  been  arranged. 

Additional  information 
It  has  been  decided  to  accept  no  new  candidates  for  degrees  after 
October  i,  1896,  till  arrangements  have  been  completed  by  which 
the  regents  shall  conduct  the  examinations.    At  present  there  are 

«Rev.  Morgan  M.  Sheedy  was  succeeded  as  treasurer  by  Rev.  John  F.  MuUany,  LL.  D. 

b  No  fixed  location  ;  address  the  executive  secretary,  John  H.  Daniels,  Sution  C,  Buffalo,  N'.  Y, 
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23  candidates  for  degree  of  B.  A.,  14  for  Ph.  B.,  eight  for  B.  S.  and 
three  for  B.  D. 

CLASSIUCATION    OF    STUDENTS 


English 148 

Mathematics 

Latin 

Greek 

German 

Mental  science 

French 

Political  economy 


91 

72 

57 
29 

22 


Physical  science 

History 

Biology 

New  testament  Greek . . 

Geology 

Hebrew 


20      Ecclesiastical  history..  . . 
14      Enrolled,  but   taking   no 


course. 


14 
8 

7 
6 

3 

3 
I 

36 


Duplicates, 


531 
150 


381 


CHRISTIAN  BIBLICAL  INSTITUTE 

Stanfordzille 


Trustees 

Term  expired:  May  13,  D.  A.  Long,  D.  D. 
Appointed:  May  13,  Rev.  Mills  Harrod... 


Columbus,  O. 


Faculty 
Appointed:  July,  Rev.  C.  A.  Tillinghast.  Biblical  history  and  Chris- 
tian missions 
T.  M.  McWhinney,  D.  D.     Christian  ethics 
Promoted:  Martyn  Summerbell,  D.  D.,  made  secretary  in  addition 

to  former  position  as  professor  of  pastoral  theology 

Requirements  for  admission 

Additional  studies,  requiring  about  one  year's  work,  have  been 
added  as  follows :  New  testament  Greek,  ability  to  read  the  gospel 
and  epistles  of  John  at  sight — Harper  and  Weidner's  introduction; 
general  history — Anderson's  new  manual ;  sciences — Steele's  series. 


a  Of  these,  241  are  taking  preparatory  courses,  and  954  college  courses. 
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Courses  of  study 

One  year  of  lectures  and  biblical  history  has  been  added  and  one 
half  year's  work  more  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  Greek  exegesis, 
making  a  full  year  of  additional  work  required  for  graduation. 

Additional  information 

T.  A.  Palmer  of  New  York  has  donated  $1500  which  has  enabled 
the  institute  to  add  two  professors  to  its  faculty. 


CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE  IN  CHINA 

Canton,  China 

Trustees 

Resigned:  Sept.  16,  Peter  Carter 

Appointed:  Sept.  16,  Henry  Ide New  York 


COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

Hamilton 

consisting  of 
Department  of  letters,  science        Hamilton  theological  seminary 

and  philosophy  Colgate  academy 

Trustees 

Died:  April  30,  George  A.  Woolverton 

Resigned:  June  17,  Leonard  W.  Cronkhite 

Appointed:  June  18,  George  W.  Douglass Brooklyn 

Honorary  degrees 
D.  D.,  Rev.  Charles  Henry  Watson Arlington,  Mass. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS,  SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Faculty 

Term  expired:  June  15,  Albert  Cook   McGregory,   Ph.D.    Acting 

professor  of  physics 
James  Paddock  Taylor,  LL.  D.     Professor 
of  mathematics 
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Term  expired:  June  15,  William  Frank  White,  B.  A.    Assistant  in 

mathematics 
Resigned:  July  2,  Charles  Herbert  Thurber,  M.  A.     Professor  01 

the  history,  theory  and  art  of  education 
Appointed:  Dec.    i,  George  W.  Banning,  M.  D.  (Columbia).  Direc- 
tor of  gymnasium  and  instructor  in  physi- 
ology and  hygiene 
June  15,  Way  land  Morgan  Chester,  M.  A.     Instructor 

in  geology  and  paleontology 
July  25,  Cyrus  William  Negus,  B.  A.    Assistant  in  pub- 
He  speaking 
Promoted:  George  W^illiam  Smith,  LL.  D.,  from  professor  of  history 

to  president 

HAMILTON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Faculty 

Appointed:  June,  John  Greene,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.     Instructor  in  ele- 
ments of  Greek 

COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

115-19  West  68  St. 
a  Trustees 

Term  expired:  May  31,  Theodore  Louis 

Thomas  F.  Main 
William  M.  Massey 
Died:  Nov.,  ^Secretary,  J.  Niven  Hegeman 

Appointed:  March,  Charles  S.  Erb New  York 

*^  President,  Edward  Kemp New  York 

.    Assistant  secretary,  O.  J.  Griffin. . .  .New  York 
Ernst  Molnitz New  York 

Faculty 

Resigned:  Oct.,     Charles    A.    Vroman    jr,    Ph.  G.     Instructor   in 

pharmacy 

a  GtoTgc  Massey  was  succeeded  as  ad  vice-president  by  John  R.  Caswell  who  was  succeeded  by 
Gustavus  Ram'sperger  as  3d  vice-president.  Horatio  N.  Fraser  was  succeeded  as  treasurer  by 
Herbert  D.  Robbins. 

b  Succeeded  by  Alfred  H.  Mason. 

c  Succeeds  Samuel  W.  Fairchild. 
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Resigned:  March,® Arthur  H.  Elliott,  Ph.  D.,  F,  C.  S.    Professor  of 

chemistry  and  physics  and  director  of  the  chem- 
ical laboratory 

Appointed:  Oct.,  W.  A.  Hoburg  jr.  Ph.  G.     Instructor  in  pharmacy 


COLLEGE  OF  ST  FRANCIS  XAVIER 
JO  West  16  St.,  New  York 

Faculty 

Resigned:  July  31,  Thomas  J.  Barrett,  S.  J.    Latin  and  Greek 

William  J.  Brosman,  S.  J.     Physics  and  chem- 
istry 
David  H.  Buel,  S.  J.     Mathematics 
Charles  E.  Lane,  S.  J.     Latin  and  Greek 
L.  Eugene  Ryan,  S.  J.     Assistant  prefect 
Rev.  Joseph  V.  Schmidt,  S.  J.     Classics 
William  S.  Singleton,  S.  J.     Latin  and  Greek 
Rev.  Edward  P.  Spillane,  S.  J.    Vice-president 
and  professor  of  classics 
Appointed:  July  31,  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Casey,  S.  J.  (St  Fr.  Xavier). 

Latin,  Greek  and  algebra 
Joseph  N.  Dinand,  S.  J.  (Boston  coll.).    Latin 

and  Greek 
Rev.  William  F.  Gannon,  S.  J.  (Boston  coll.). 

Latin  and  Greek 
Rev.  Francis  W.  Gunn,  S.  J.  (St  Fr.  Xavier). 
Physics,  higher  mathematics  and  astronomy 
Rev.  James  P.  Fagan,  S.  J.  (St  John's,  Ford- 
ham).    Vice-president 
Rev.  John  C.   Hart,   S.  J.   (St  Fr.   Xavier). 

Latin  and  Greek 
Henry  Proby.     Latin  and  Greek 
Francis  A.  Tondorf.     Latin  and  Greek 
Rev.  Albert  Ulrich,  S.  J.  (Univ.  Breslau,  Ger.). 
Chemistry  and  mathematics 

a  Made  emeritus  professor  of  chemistry. 
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appointed:  Sept  24,  William    J.    Motz,    M.  A.,    (Toronto    unif 

Canada).    German 
William  K.  Schwartz.    German 
Rev.  John  B.  Young",  S.  J.  (ColL  of  St  Acheiti 
Amiens,  France).     German 
Feb.     3,  Benjamin  Tureand,  B.  A.  (Georgetown  coll.). 
Assistant  librarian 

Honorary  degrees 

M.  A.    John  S.  McNulty ; New  York 

LL.  D.  John  Byrne,  M.  D Brooklyn 

Requirements  for  admission 

Two  years  of  French  or  Gernian  are  now  required  for  admission 
to  freshman  class.  Fasnacht's  progressive  French  course  and  Ahn's 
progressive  German'  are  recommended. 

Courses  of  study 

French  and  German  will  be  elective  after  freshman  year. 


COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
17  Lexington  av..  New  York 

Trustees 

Term  expired:  Dec.  31,  Joseph  A.  Goulden 
Appointed:  Jan.  i,  Walter  E.  Andrews,  New  York 

Faculty 

Died:  Oct.  16,  George  B.  Newcomb.  Ph.  D.    Professor  of  philos- 
ophy 
Appointed:  March  17,  Harry  C.  Krowl,  B.  A.      English 

May     19,  Clarence  Galicenstein,   B.  S.     English  and 

mathematics 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

tladisim  av.  and  49  st.,  New  York 

consisting^  of 

Columbia  college  Faculty  uf  applied  science 

Faculty  of  law  Faculty  of  political  science 

College  of  physicians  and  surgeons     Faculty  of  philosophy 

Faculty  of  pure  science 

Columbia  UDlv^ersity  is  a  nniversity  and  a  college  with  a  single  board  of 
trustees.  Besides  the  college  proper,  the  faculties  of  the  uuiversity  coudact  th« 
Schools  of  lawy  medicine,  mines,  chemistry,  engineeriug,  architecture,  political 
science,  philosophy  aud  pure  scieoce.  The  university  table  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  statistics  of  colleges  of  arts  and  science  gi^es  a  statistical  summary 
of  the  university  as  a  whole.  A  general  statement  in  regard  to  the  entire 
institution  is  here  given ;  but  in  the  tables  of  statistics,  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, facts  relating  to  the  college  proper  and  to  the  faculties  of  law,  medicine 
and  applied  science,  the  latter  faculty  conducting  the  Schools  of  mines,  chem- 
istry, engineering  and  architecture,  are  given  with  those  of  corresponding 
schools  throughoat  the  state,  so  that  each  table  shall  show  these  facts,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  their  relation  to  similar  facts  concerning  independent  colleges  and 
professional  and  technical  schools. 

Recent  changes  have  been  so  extensive  and  radical  that  the  following  official 
statement  is  printed : 

Colombia  college  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  the  legal  designation  of  the 
institution  founded  in  1754  as  King's  college  by  the  grant  of  a  royal  charter 
from  George  2.  The  title  of  the  corporation,  originally  the  Governors  of  the 
College  of  the  province  of  New  York,  is  now  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  college  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  During  the  year  the  trustees  adopted  the  following 
rf«olation : 

Resolved,  That  in  all  official  publications  hereafter  issued  by  or  under  authority 
of  the  trustees,  all  the  departments  of  instruction  and  research  maintained  and 
managed  by  this  corporation  may,  for  convenience,  be  designated  collectively 
as  'Columbia  university  in  the  city  of  New  York'  or  'the  University,'  aud  the 
School  of  artfl,  as  the  same  is  now  known  and  described,  may  hereafter  be 
designated  as  '  Columbia  college '  or  '  the  College.' 

Columbia  university  is  governed  primarily  by  24  trustees  whose  term  of  office 
is  for  life  aud  who  form  a  self-perpetuating  body.  The  title  to  all  the  property 
of  the  university  is  vested  in  the  trustees,  who  also  appoint  the  president  and 
all  officers  of  instruction  and  admiuistration.  The  trustees  are  the  ultimate 
source  of  authority  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  university. 

The  president  has  charge  of  the  educational  administration  of  the  university 
and  is  the  chairman  of  the  univerhity  council  and  of  every  faculty  establislied  by 
the  timstees. 

The  university  council  is  a  body  consisting  of  the  preslceLt.  the  dean  and 
secretary  of  the  college,  ex  officio,  and  the  deau  and  one  elected  member  iism 
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each  of  the  aniversity  faonlties.  This  council,  subjecfc  to  the  reserved  power  of 
eoDtrol  by  the  trustees,  has  charge  of  the  general  edocational  interests  of  the 
university  and  of  all  matters  affecting  more  than  one  faculty. 

Columbia  university  is  now  both  a  college  and  a  university.  The  college  is 
known  as  Columbia  college.  It  offers  a  course  of  four  years'  duration  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  which  is  con- 
ferred on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the  college. 

The  university  consists  of  the  following  faculties:  law,  medicine,  applied 
science,  political  science,  philosophy  and  pure  science.  These  faculties  have 
charge  of  all  the  graduate  work,  besides  the  professional  instruction  in  law,  medi- 
cine and  applied  science.  The  faculties  are  administrative  divisions  of  the 
teaching  body,  made  in  accordance  with  the  natural  affiliations  of  the  subjects 
taught.  The  schools  under  their  charge  form  convenient  groupings  of  students. 
Each  school  bears  the  name  of  its  faculty,  except  that  the  school  conducted  by 
the  medical  faculty  is  known  as  the  College  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  the 
schools  of  mines,  chemistry,  engineering  and  architecture  are  all  under  the 
charge  of  the  faculty  of  applied  science. 

These  divisions  into  faculties  and  schools  neither  control  nor  limit  the  student 
in  his  freedom  of  selecting,  under  one  or  several  of  the  faculties,  courses  that  lead 
to  the  university  degrees  of  master  of  arts  and  doctor  of  philosophy.  The  degree 
of  master  of  laws  is  also  a  university  degree,  but  for  this  the  choice  of  the 
student  is  restricted  to  subjects  under  the  two  faculties  of  law  and  political 
science.  All  of  these  degrees  are  granted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  univer- 
sity council. 

The  professional  degrees  are  bachelor  of  laws,  doctor  of  medicine,  bachelor  of 
science,  engineer  of  mines,  civil  engineer,  metallurgical  engineer,  mechanical 
engineer  and  electrical  engineer.  These  are  conferred  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  faculties  of  law,  medicine  and  applied  science  respectively. 

The  degrees  of  doctor  of  laws,  doctor  of  sacred  theology  and  doctor  of  letters 
are  conferred  honoris  causa  by  the  trustees  at  their  discretion. 

The  library  of  the  college  contains  more  than  223,000  bound  volumes,  besides 
a  very  large  number  of  pamphlets.  More  than  800  scientific  and  literary 
periodicals  are  regularly  received.  The  library  is  open  14  hours  a  day  for  refer- 
ence or  for  the  withdrawal  of  books,  without  fee  to  students.  About  20,000 
volumes  are  accessible  from  the  reading-room  and  may  be  freely  consulted  by 
readers  without  recourse  to  the  librarian. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  full  of  opportunities  that  may  be  availed  of  by 
advanced  students.  In  particular,  by  special  arrangements,  peculiar  privileges 
have  been  obtained  for  students  of  Columbia  university,  free  from  additional 
charge,  in  the  Union  theological  seminary,  the  Metropolitan  museum  of  art,  the 
American  museum  of  natural  history  ancl  the  Teachers  college. 

The  principal  administrative  officers  of  the  university,  other  than  the  presi- 
dent, are  the  treasurer,  the  deans  of  the  several  faculties,  the  librarian  and  tbe 
superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds. 

The  Teachers  college  has  placed  all  its  work  leading  to  a  degree  under  tbe 
charge  of  Columbia  by  virtue  of  an  arrangement  that  enables  the  students  (»f 
each  college  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  other. 
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Barnard  college,  a  college  for  women,  is  in  close  affiliation  with  Colmnbiay 
which  makes  itself  responsible  for  the  curriculum  and  standards  of  scholarship 
at  Barnard.  Oolambia  university  conducts  all  the  examinations  held  at  Barnard 
and  gives  degrees  to  students  of  Barnard  who  comply  with  Columbia's  require- 
ments for  the  same  degrees. 

Tables  2,  3  and  4  adopted  by  the  regents  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  educational  statistics  of  the  state  are  necessarily  pre- 
pared from  the  point  of  view  of  small  institutions.    Thus  the  table  touching 
ooUeges  contemplates  an  institution  which  is  nothing  but  a  college.    Similarly 
the  tables  conoeming  schools  of  law,  medicine  and  applied  science  have  in  mind 
institutions  which  are  schools  of  law,  of  medicine  or  of  applied  science,  and 
nothing  else.    Consequently  it  is  impossible  to  express  a  complex  institution 
like  Columbia  university  with  any  accuracy  in  the  terms  of  these  tables.    The 
attempt  is  made  still  more  hopeless  because  the  work  of  the  difTerent  faculties 
or  schools  at  Columbia  university  is  so  intertwined  as  to  have  led  the  trustees 
themselves  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  keep  separate  accounts  with  .the  several 
schools  even  for  their  own  information.    Accordingly  the  financial  statement 
of  Columbia  is  given  herewith  in  the  terms  in  which  it  is  presented  to  the 
trustees.    In  order  jbo  facilitate  the  wish  of  the  regents  to  give  something  like 
aceurate  statistics  with  reference  to  the  property  available  for  the  purposes  of 
collegiate  and  technical  instruction  in  the  state  as  a  whole,  an  attempt  has  been 
made,  by  estimate,  to  fill  out  the  different  columns  of  tables  2,  3  and  4  with 
figures  that,  from  this  point  of  view,  are  approximately  correct.    It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  none  of  the  seven  schools  of  Columbia  university 
have  property  of  their  own,  except  the  College  of  physicians  and  surgeons  which 
has  recently  become  an  integral  part  of  the  corporation  of  Columbia  university. 
The  funds  of  the  College  of  ]()hysician8  and  surgeons,  so  far  as  they  are  held  in 
trust  for  its  benefit  by  Columbia,  can  be  stated  accurately.    On  the  other  hand, 
these  funds  are  supplemented  out  of  the  general  endowment  of  Columbia  when- 
ever it  is  necessary  to  do  so.    The  medical  students  also  profit  by  the  general 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  university.    Instruction  In  practical  physics  is  given 
in  the  physical  laboratory  of  the  university,  thuH  saving  the  medical  school,  as 
such,  u  large  expenditure,  while  adding  to  their  equipment  tbe  advantages  of  a 
large  and  costly  plant.    In  the  same  way,  all  of  the  other  schools  are  so  related 
to  each  other  that  the  student  of  any  one  enjoys  very  great  privileges  that  he 
would  not  otherwise  have,  because  of  the  university  privileges  that  surround  the 
work  of  any  single  faculty. 

Summary  of  the  current  expenses  of  Columbia  university  for  the  academic  year 
1395-86  as  presented  to  tbe  trustees : 

Business  administration $21,667  77 

Edueational          *'           87,373  30 

Buildings  and  grounds 131,779  19 

Chapel 2,049  70 

Emeritus  offieers 4,775  00 

Fellowships,  scholarships  and  pri2ses 25,431  25 

Library 72,524  84 

Philosophy,  philology  and  letters 89,629  93 
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Natural  aDcl  exaet  science $206,006  87 

Law 36,083  60 

Political  scienoe 57,022  40 

Medicine 154,736  77 

$88d,080  52 

Tbe  last  five  items  indicate  the  amounts  Kpent  for  salaries  and  departmental 
axpenses.  The  item  for  philosophy,  philology  and  letters  includes  work  done  in 
the  college  and  in  the  School  of  philosophy.  The  item  for  natural  and  exact 
science  represents  generally  the  outlay  for  the  schools  of  mines^  chemistry, 
engineering  and  architecture,  and  for  the  School  of  pure  science,  but  it  covers 
also  work  dune  in  the  college  and  in  the  College  of  physicians  and  surgeons.  The 
item  for  political  science  covers  a  large  amount  of  iostruction  given  to  students 
of  the  Law  school  in  their  course  for  the  LL.  B.  degree.  It  thus  appears  at  a 
glance  why  the  trustees  have  abandoned  the  effort  to  keep  their  accounts  by 
schools,  either  as  to  outgo  or  income,  and  it  also  will  be  clear  why  the  figures 
appearing  in  tables  2,  8  and  4  with'  reference  to  the  property  and  expenditures 
of  the  college  proper  and  of  the  various  professional  schools  of  Columbia  uni- 
versity are,  at  best,  very  rough  estimates.  They  are  given  to  show  approxi- 
mately how  much  capital  is  embarked  iu  the  different  kinds  of  instraction 
within  the  limits  of  the  state. 

Current  income  of  Columbia  university  apart  from  gifts  for  the  aoademic  year 
1895-^6 : 

From  students  (examination,  matriculation,  tuition  and  diploma 
fees,  breakage  and  material) $291,723  01 

From  rents 381,491  27 

"     sundries 46,913  62 

$720,127  80 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  smaller  gifts  and  bequests,  the  university  received 
from  the  relatives  of  the  late  Frederick  Christian  Uavemeyer  the  gift  of  Have- 
meyer  ball,  the  chemistry  building  at  the  new  site,  the  cost  upwards  of  $450,000  ; 
and  from  Mrs  Elizabeth  Mary  Ludlow,  property  valued  at  $150,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  fund  as  a  memorial  of  her  son,  Robert  Center,  to  be  known 
as  the  '  Robert  Center  fund  for  instruction  iu  music'  From  this  fund  the  Depart- 
ment of  music  was  established,  and  Professor  Edward  Alexander  Mao  Dowell  was 
called  to  be  the  first  incumbent  of  the  chair  of  music. 

The  new  site  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  May  2,  and  unless 
unexpectedly  prevented,  the  university  will  move  during  the  summer  of  1897  and 
open  in  October  of  that  year  in  its  new  home. 

Expenditures  to  June  30,  1896,  on  accouut  of  new  site  are  as  follows : 

INVESTMEKT  OF  BL00MIN6DALE  SITE 

Purchase  of  land $2,000,000  00 

Careofsite 12,776  24 

Appraisals,  maps  and  surveys .^ 2,279  21 

Advertising 828  54 
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Architects'  fees $36,264  83 

Grading,  curbing  and  fencing 10,697  03 

Famiture  and  ftztures 1,000  00 

Retaining  walls 12,302  18 

Incidental  expenses 2,428  19 

Insurance 244  96 

Legal  expenses 3,637  95 

Interest  payable 61,010  47 

Oranite  walls : 41,192  50 

Excavating  trench,  etc 680  00 

Removing  walls,  etc 2,969  75 

Iron  fence 16,750  00 

Temporary  wooden  fence 490  45 

Repairing  west  building 1,849  00 

Corduroy  road 577  16 

Excavating  entrance  court 4,755  20 

Incidental  work 13,574  32 

Rebuilding  observatory 340  00 

Steam  heating  and  ventilating 1,429  22 

Sewer  connections 4,804  00 

Wall  and  fence,  etc.,  architects'  fees 458  25 

Dedication,  new  site 8,391  09 

Library  building 

Construction $294,791  84 

Architects' fees 7,607  82 

302,399  66 

Schermerhorn  hall 

Construction $36,702  00 

Excavating  and  surveys 283  40 

CoDBuIting  engineer 725  00 

Architects'  fees 10,588  75 

48,299  15 

University  .hall 

Construction $300  00 

Excavating  and  substructure 29,503  70 

Surveys,  etc 225  00 

Architects'  fees 1,478  19 

31,566  89 

fiavemeyer  hall 

Excavating  and  substructure $5,874  63 

Surveys,  etc 150  00 

Steam  heating  and  ventilating 600  00 

Architects' fees 11,062  05 

17,686  68 

Physics  building 

Construction $13,368  00 

Excavating,  surveys,  etc 1,923  35 

Consulting  engineer 500  00 

Architects'  fees *. 5,786  30 

21,577  65 
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Engineering  bnilding 

Substructure $5,826  30 

Surveys 150  00 

Consulting  engineer 840  00 

Arohiteots'  fees 6,047  98 

Vaults 

Between  Havemeyer  ball  and  Pbysics  bnilding..  $642  35 

Between  Scbermerbom  ball  and  Pbysics  building  12,922  00 

Architects^  fees 970  67 

Between  Havemeyer  ball  and  Eng.  building 3,369  95 

Architects' fees 168  49 

Sewers  in  Amsterdam  av 521  75 


$12,864  28 


18,595  21 


$2,694,620  06 


Trustees 

Died:  Feb.  3,  Talbot  W.  Chambers,  S.  T.  D. 
Appointed:  April  6,  Edward  B.  Coe,  D.  D. 

Faculty 

Terni  expired:  f  George  B.  Germann,  B.  A* 

Theodore  C.  Janeway,  M.  D. 
George  H.  Ling,  M.  A. 
E.  S.  Nadal 

Herman  J.  Schmitz,  M.  A. 
Gustave  R.  Tuska,  M.  S.,  C.  E. 
Died:  A.  C.  Bernheim,  LL.B.,  Ph.D. 
Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen,  Ph.D. 
Holbrook  Cushman,  B.  A. 
J.  West  Roosevelt,  M.  D. 
Resigned:  Nathaniel  L.  Britton,  Ph.  D. 
Harry  A.  Gushing,  M.  A. 
Joseph  A.  Deghnee,  Ph.  D. 
Ellsworth  Eliot  jr,  M.  D, 
Halbert  P.  Gillette,  M.  A. 
John  Rogers  jr,  M.  D. 
Henry  P.  Starbuck,  LL.  B. 
Clarke  G.  Voorhees,  M.  A. 
Appointed:  Dec.  20,  E.  S.  Nadal,  M.  A.      Lecturer  on  English 

Feb.   3,  Walton  Martin,  M.  D.    Assistant  demonstra- 
tor of  anatomy 
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Appointed:  May  4,  Theodore  Greely  White,  M.  A.    Assistant  in 

physics 
July    I,  Vanderpoel   Adriance,    M.  D.      Assistant    in 
normal  histology 
Franz    Boaz.     Lecturer   on   physical   anthro- 
pology 
Nathaniel  Lord  Britton,  Ph.  D.     Emeritus  pro- 
fessor of  botany 
Henry  J.  Burchell  jr,  M.  A.     Assistant  in  Latin 
John  H.  Clariborne,  M.  D.     Instructor  in  oph- 
thalmology 
William  Co  wen,  M.  D.     Instructor  in  otology 
Harry  A.  Gushing,  M.  A.     Tutor  in  history 
Gaston    Doway.     Lecturer    on   the   romance 

languages  and  literatures 
William  K.  Draper,  M.  D.     Instructor  in  phys- 
ical diagnosis 
Charles  A.  Gunn,  B.  S.    Assistant  in  architec- 
ture 

Henry  W.  Hardon,  M.  A.,  LL.  B.  Professor 
of  law 

James  R.  Hayden,  M.  D.  Instructor  in  vene- 
real and  genito-urinary  diseases 

William  Addison  Hervey,  M.  A.  Tutor  in  the 
Germanic  languages  and  literatures 

Philip  Hansen  Hiss  jr,  M.  D.  Assistant  in 
bacteriology 

Reid  Hunt,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.     Tutor  in  physiology 

George  W.  Jarman,  M.  D.  Instructor  in 
gynecology 

Alexander  B.  Johnson,  M.  D.  Instructor  in 
■  minor  surgery  at  Roosevelt  hospital 

John  Henry  Larkin,  M.  D.  Assistant  in  path- 
ology 

Robert  Lewis  jr,  M.  D.     Instructor  in  otology 
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Appointed:  July    i,  George  R.  Lockwood,  M.  D.      Instructor  itt 

physical  diagnosis 

Edward  Alexander  MacDowell.  Professor  of 
music 

Edward  H.  L.  McGinnis,  M.  D.  Electro- 
therapeutist  to  the  department  of  the  dis- 
eases of  women 

John  Angus  MacVannel,  M.  A«  Assistant  in 
philosophy 

John  Alexander  Matthews,  B.  S.,  M.  A.  Assist- 
ant in  assaying 

Charles  H.  May,  M.  D.  Instructor  in  ophdial- 
mology 

William  H.  Rockwell  jr,  M.  D.  Assistant 
demonstrator  of  anatomy 

James  Dennison  Rogers,  Ph.  D.  •  Assistant  in 
Greek 

William  Robert  Shepherd,  M.  A.  Prize  lec- 
turer in  history 

William  S.  Stone,  M.  D.  Instructor  in  gyne- 
cology 

Charles  A.  Strong,  Ph.  D.  Lecturer  in  psy- 
chology 

John  S.  Thacher,  M.  D.  Demonstrator  of  path- 
ology 

Calvin  Thomas,  M.  A.  Professor  of  the  Ger- 
manic languages  and  literattu-es 

Lucien  M.  Underwood.     Professor  of  botany 

Arthur  Pine  Van  Gelder,  Ph.  B.  Assistant  in 
chemistry 

Royal  Whitman,  M.  D.  Instructor  in  ortho- 
pedic surgery 

Rev.  Abraham  Yohannan.  Lecturer  in  the 
oriental  languages 
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Promoted:  July  i,  Bashford  Dean,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  from  instructor 

in  biology  to  adjunct  professor  of  zoology 
Reginald  Gordon,  B.  A.  from  tutor  to  instructor 

in  physics 
Van    Home    Norrie,    M.  D.    from   assistant    in 

pathology  to  instructor  in  physical  diagnosis 
George  C.  D.  Odell,  Ph.  D.  from  assistant  to  tutor 

in  rhetoric 
Curtis  Hidden  Page,  Ph.  D.  from  lecturer  to  tutor 

in  the  romance  languages  and  literatures 
C.    L.    Speranza,    M.  A.    from    instructor    to 
adjunct  professor  in   romance   languages   and 
literatures         • 
Charles  C.  Trowbridge,  B.  S.  from  assistant  to 

tutor  in  physics 
Samuel  A.  Tucker,  from   assistant   to   assistant 
demonstrator  in  tioxicology 
Transferred:  Gary  N.  Calkins,  B.  S.  from  tutor  in  biology  to  tutor 

in  zoology 
James  McK.  Cattell,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  from  professor  of 
experimental  psychology  to  professor  of  psychology 
Nathan  R.  Harrington,  B.  A.  from  assistant  in  biology 

to  assistant  in  zoology 
Edward    Leaming,  M.  D.  from   instructor  in  micro- 
photography  to  instructor  in  photography 
Henry  F.  Osbom,  Sc.  D.  from  Da  Costa  professor  of 

biology  to  Da  Costa  prbf essor  of  zoology 
Oliver  S.  Strong,  Ph.  D.  from  tutor  in  biology  to  tutor 

in  comparative  neurology 
Ira  T.  Van'Gieson,  M.  D.  from  instructor  in  normal 
histology  to  instructor  in  histology  and  pathology 
of  the  nervous  system 
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CONRAD  POPPENHUSEN  ASSOCIATION 

CoUege  Point 

Faculty 
Seat  declared  vacant:  July  2,  A.   F.   Ewell,   Ph.  D.    Mechanical 

drawing 
Appointed:  Sept,  William  Korthals,  M.  E.  (Tech.  H.  S.,  Berlin, 

Ger.).    Mechanical  drawing 


COOPER  UNION 

Fourth  av.  and  8  st,,  New  York 

consisting  of 
Night  school  School  of  stenography  and  typewriting 

Woman's  art  school  School  of  telegraphy 

Trustees 
Appointed:  April  6,  R.  Fulton  Cutting New  York 

Honorary  degrees 

C.  E.  Henri  D.  Dickinson New  York 

Edmund  J.  Maurer New  York 

John  C.  L.  Rogge New  York 

Additional  information 

A  gift  of  $1500  has  been  received  from  John  E.  Parsons,  making 
the  amount  of  his  foundation  $5000  and  the  total  endowment 
$436,500. 

NIGHT    SCHOOL 

Died:  Feb.  10,  Max  Eglau.     Instructor  in  drawing  from  copy 
Resigned:  Aug.,  J.  K.  Kollock.    Instructor  in  trigonometry,  geom- 
etry, algebra  and  mechanics 
Seat  declared  vacant:  July,  A.  M.  Turner.     Instructor  in  form  draw- 
ing 
Appointed:  Sept.,  Robert  Bruce  McDougall.    Instructor  in  rudi- 

mental  drawing 
H.  L.  Twichell.    Instructor  in  geometry 
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WOMAN'S  ART  SCHOOL 

Resigned:  Oct.,  William  J.  Baer.  Instructor  in  life  and  cast  drawing 

May,  Mrs  Susan  N.  Carter.    *  Principal 
Appointed:  Aug.,  Douglas  Volk,  N.  A.     Painting 

Nov.,  Frederick  Dielman,  N.  A.     Drawing  and  painting 

SCHOOL  OF  STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING 

Died:  Jan.  7,  Mary  E.   Robbins.     Instructor  in  stenography  and 

typewriting 
Appointed:  Jan,  8,  Isabelle  Kearney.      Instructor  in  stenography 

and  typewriting 
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Ithaca 

consisting  of 

Graduate  department  College  of  architecture 

Department  of  arts  and  science  College  of  agriculture 

College  of  civil  engineering  New  York  state  college  of  veter- 
Sibley  college  of  mechanical  en-  inary  medicine 

gineering  and  mechanic  arts  College  of  law 

Cornell  nniversitv  went  into  operation  in  1868  as  a  non-seotarian  institution, 
its  charter  providing  that  the  majority  of  the  tinstees  sball  at  no  time  be  of  one 
religions  sect  or  of  no  religious  sect.  Its  foundation  was  partly  the  landscrip, 
representing  990,000  acres,  which  had  beeu  received  by  the  state  from  the 
national  government  under  the  laud  grant  of  1862,  and  partly  a  donation  of 
$600,000  and  200  acres  of  land  by  Mr  £zra  Cornell. 

To  this  foundation  gifts  aggregating  $1,250,000  have  been  added  by  Hon. 
Henry  W.  Sage,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  edncation  of  women  in  the  univen«ity, 
for  the  university  ohapel,  for  the  endowment  of  the  school  of  philosophy,  for  the 
equipment  of  the  mnseum  of  classical  archeology,  for  the  erection  of  a  library 
building  and  for  the  endowment  of  the  library,  and  in  sums  ranging  from  $20,000 
to  $200,000  by  Hiram  Sibley  aud  Hiram  W.  Sibley  for  university  education  in 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  and  the  mechanic  arts;  by  Hon.  A.  D. 
White  in  the  foma  of  a  historical  library,  etc.;  by  Dean  Sago  for  the  formation 
of  a  university  preacher  fund,  by  means  of  which  students  of  Cornell  are  enabled 
to  listen  weekly  throughout  the  academic  year  to  a  succession  of  the  most 
notable  preachers  of  all  denominations;  by  W.  H.  Sage  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Zarncke  library  of  German  literature  and  other  purposes ;  by  the  estate  of  Judge 

a  No  appointment  made. 
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Douglas  Boardman  for  the  purchase  of  a  law  libraijr ;  by  John  McGraw ;  by  the 
Fayerweather  estate,  etc. 

.  Thanks  to  the  nnmbers  of  open  handed  friends  of  the  university  and  to  their 
strongly  marked  individaality,  each  sapplemeuting  the  others,  Cornell  has  in 
less  than  30  years  since  its  foundation  attained  the  educational  complexity 
of  a  true  university.  It  embraces,  besides  those  general  courses  which  lead  to 
degrees  indicative  of  a  liberal  culture,  and  a  graduate  department,  six  technical 
or  professional  schools. 

It  has,  therefore,  outgrown  the  form  of  tables  used  in  this  report.  Were  ench 
professional  school  separately  organized  and  the  whole  merely  knit  int-o  an 
alliance,  it  would  be  possible,  although  still  difficult,  to  give  a  statement  of  the 
faculty  of  each ;  for  the  same  professor  teaches,  it  may  be,  mathematics  to  students 
in  the  Department  of  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  Sibley  college  of  mechanical 
engineering  and  mechanic  arts,  in  the  College  of  civil  engineering,  in  the  College 
of  agriculture  and  in  the  College  of  architecture.  The  same  professor  teaches 
political  science  to  students  in  the  general  courses,  in  the  College  of  law  and  in 
the  College  of  civil  engineering.  The  same  professor  teaches  drawing  to  students 
in  the  Sibley  college  of  mechanical  engineering  and  mechanic  arts  and  in  the 
College  of  civil  engineering. 

Separate  statements  of  the  revenues  accruing  to,  and  the  expenditures  made 
by  each  division  of  the  university  it  is  still  more  hopeless  to  attempt ;  for  the 
financial  administration  of  the  university  is  thoroughly  centralized.  All  money 
comes  in  to  and  is  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  of  the  university.  Lump  sums  are 
not  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  one  department  or  another  of  the  university, 
but  each  Item  of  expense  is  considered  by  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 
make  separate  estimates  of  property,  etc.,  for  the  several  divisions  of  Cornell. 
The  resultant  misleading  aspect  of  the  tables  of  this  report  should  be  borne 
in  mind.  ' 

The  university  library  contains  186,683  volumes  and  30,400  pamphlets.     Of 
this  total  24,091  volumes  constitute  the  law  library,  and  include  the  Mook 
collection  of  court  reports.    Other  large  special  libraries  which  should  be  known 
to  scholars  in  their  respective  fields  are  the  President  White  historical  library, 
which  comprises  about  20,000  volumes  and   3000   pamphlets,  and  is  specially 
rich  in  the  primary  sources  of  histoiy,  particularly  for  the  study  of  the  refurmar 
tion,  the  English  and   French  revolutions,   the  American  civil   war  and   the 
history  of   superstition;    the   Zamcke    library  of   about  13,000  volumes   and 
pamphlets,  specially  rich  in  Germanic  philology  and  literature ;  the  Fiske  Dante 
collection,  still  in  process  of  formation,  but  already  including  4000  volumes 
and  forming  the  most  complete  Dante  library  outside  Florence,   Italy;    the 
Fiske  Khaeto-Bomanic  collection,  etc.    590  literary  and  scientific  periodicals  in 
the  various  European  languages  are  regularly  received.    The  library  is  open 
from  8  a.  m.  to  9.30  p.  m.    The  current  numbers  of  periodicals  may  be  freely 
consulted  in  the  periodical  room;  and  in  the  large  reading  room  from  80OO  to 
12,000  volumes,  varying  constantly,  but  always  including  sets  of  the  principal 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  German  and  English  authors,  the  standard  treatises  in 
the  sciences,  in  the  history  of  art  and  religion,  in  European  and  in  American 
history  and  other  constantly  used  works  of  reference,  may  be  reached  withoat 
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the  intennediation  of  the  librarian.  All  the  resources  of  the  library  may,  of 
conne,  be  drawn  upon  for  use  iu  the  reading  room  while  the  library  is  open, 
and  nnder  some  restrictions  students  may  withdraw  books  for  home  use  while 
the  library  is  closed.  There  are  also  in  the  library  bnildiDg  seminary  rooms  for 
adyanced  students  in  Greek  and  Latin,  French  and  German,  English,  politioal 
science,  philosophy,  European  history  and  American  history.  On  the  shelves 
of  these  rooms  there  have  been  5143  Yolumes  during  the  past  year.  There  are 
also  6491  volumes  used  as  reference  libriiries  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
nniversity. 

The  degrees  given  by  Cornell  university  now  are  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
philosophy,  bachelor  of  philosophy  in  history  and  political  science,  bachelor 
of  science,  bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture,  bachelor  of  science  in  architeo- 
tore,  civil  engineer,  mechanical  engineer,  mechanical  engineer  in  electrical 
engineering,  bachelor  of  law,  master  of  arts,  master  of  philosophy,  master  of 
letters,  master  of  science,  master  of  science  iu  agriculture,  master  of  science  in 
architecture,  master  of  civil  engineering,  master  of  mechanical  engineering, 
master  of  laws,  doctor  of  science,  and  docior  of  philosophy ;  but  this  list  will  in 
the  fiitare  be  materially  modified  by  action  taken  during  the  past  year. 

Trustees 

Term  expired:  June  17,  D.  E.  Salmon 
Died:  July  11,  W.  O.  Wyckoff 

Appointed:  March  4,  George  Bliss New  York 

C.  Sidney  Shepard New  Haven 

May     I,  C.  A.  Wieting Albany 

June  17,  D.  F.  Van  Vleet Ithaca 

C.  G.  Wagner Binghamton 

Faculty 

Term  expired:  June  18,  H.  H.  Denham,  B.  S.     Instructor  in  chem- 
istry 
L.  Dyer.    Acting  professor  of  Greek 
G.  W.  Johnston.  Acting  assistant  professor 

of  Latin 
R'.  H.  Keays,    C.  E.     Instructor    in    civil 

engineering 
P.  L.  Saurel,  B.  S.     Instructor  in  mathe- 
matics 
J.  Segall,  Ph.  D.     Instructor  in  French 
W.  T.  Van  Buskirk,  B.  S.      Assistant   in 
chemistry 


• 


^ 
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Died:  Sept.  22,  E.  Ritter.     Assistant  professor  of  mathematics 
Resigned:  Feb.     24,  A.  N.  Prentiss,  M.  S.     Professor  of  botany, 

horticulture  and  arboriculture 
March  24,  C.  H.  Bierbaum,  M.  E.     Instructor  in  experi- 
mental engineering 
April,  H.  L.  W.  Otto.     Instructor  in  French 

June       2,  O.  F.  Emerson,  Ph.  D.     Assistant  professor  of 

rhetoric  and  English  j)hilology 
W.  K.  Hatt.     Instructor  in  civil  engineering 

C.  P.  Matthews,  M.  E.     Instructor  in  physics 

D.  A.  Morton.     Assistant  in  chemistry 

L.  A.  Rhoades,  Ph.  D.     Instructor  in  German 

•  * 

Appointed:  July    2,     A.  L.  Andrews,  M.  L.  Reader  in  English 

H.  C.  Howe,  B.  L.     Reader  in  English 
Sept.    24,  R.    H.    Keays,    C.    E.     Instructor   in    civil 

engineering 
J.  T.  Parson.  Instructor  in  civil  engineering 
B.  B.  Stroud,  D.  Sc.  Instructor  in  physiology 
Oct.      15,  M.  E.  Harpster,  B.  S.    Assistant  in  architec- 
ture 
Dec.     17,  R.  F.  Almirall,  B.  S.     Instructor  in  architec- 
ture 
Feb.     25,  A.  N.  Prentiss.  Emeritus  professor  of  botany 
March   4,  J.  Seth,  M.  A.     Professor  of  philosophy 
March  24,  O.  Shantz,  M.  E.     Instructor  in  mechanical 

engineering 
May     21,  A.  T.  Bruegel,  M.  E.,  M.  M.  E.     Instructor 

in  machine  design 
W.  H.  Edson,  B.  L.    Assistant  in  elocution 
•  C  R.  Gaston,  Ph.  B.    Assistant  in  English 

J.  K.  Haywood,  B.  S.    Assistant  in  chemistry 
E.  B.  Higby,  M.  S.     Instructor  in  architec- 
ture 
J.  R.  Lewis,  C.  E.    Assistant  in  elocution 
A.  A.  Moore,  B.  A.     Instructor  in  French 
H.  H.  Norris,  M.  E.     Instructor  in  electrical 
engineering 
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Appointed:  May    21,  L.  W.  Olmstead,  Ph.B.  Instructor  in  French 

J.  F.  Snell,  B.  A.    Assistant  in  chemistry 

A.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  Assistant  in 
chemistry 

June      2,  C.  H.  Benedict.    Assistant  in  chemistry 

E.    F.    Brauner.      Instructor ,  in  industrial 
^  drawing  and  art 

M.  W.  Roe,  M.  E.  Assistant  in  experimental 

'  engineering 
C.  H.  Sharp,  B.  A.,  Ph.  D.     Instructor  in 

physics 
O.  M.  Stewart,  Ph.  B.    Aussistant  in  physics 
June    17,  P.  A.  Fish,  D.  Sc.    Assistant   professor   of 

veterinary    and    comparative   physiology, 
materia  medica  and  pharmacy 
S.  H.  Gage,  B.  S.    Professor  of  microscopical 

technology,  histology  and  embryology 
G.  S.  Hopkins,  D.  Sc.    Assistant  professor  of 
veterinary      anatomy      and      anatomical 
methods 

B.  F.  Kingsbury,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.  Instructor 
in  microscopy,  histology  and  embryology 

J.  Law^  F.  R.  C.V.  S.  Director  and  professor 
of  veterinary  medicine,  principles  and  prac- 
tice, zymotic  diseases  and  state  medicine 

E.  B.  Lovell,  C.  E.  Instructor  in  civil 
engineering 

V.  A.  Moore,  B.  S.  Professor  of  veterinary 
and  comparative  pathology  and  bacteri- 
ology 

R.  C.  Reed,  Ph.  B.  Assistant  in  veterinary 
bacteriology 

Requirements  for  admission 
For  admission  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  course,  the  student  must, 
in  addition  to  the  preHminary  subjects,  offer  either  a)  Greek  or 
Latin,  b)  Latin  and  advanced  French  or  advanced  German,  or  c) 
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advanced  French,  advanced  German  and  advanced  mathematics  i.  e. 
solid  geometry,  advanced  algebra,  plane  and  spheric  trigonometry. 

In  and  after  September,  1898,  advanced  algebra  and  plane  and 
spheric  trigonometry  will  be  added  to  the  entrance  requirements  for 
the  course  in  civil  engineering. 

In  and  after  Septem'ber,  1897,  the  entrance  to  the  course  in  science 
will  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  spheric  trigonometr)^ 

In  and  after  September,  1895,  the  entrance  to  the  course  in  agri- 
culture will  be  increased  so  as  to  be  equal  to  the  1897  entrance  to 
science. 

Courses  of  study 

The  faculty  has  decided  that  beginning  with  the  class  entering  in 
September,  1897,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  will  hereafter  be 
the  only  degree  granted  in  the  general  courses.  In  these  courses 
all  the  work  after  entrance  will  be  elective  except  military  drill, 
physical  culture  and  a  thesis.  The  candidate  for  bachelor  of  arts 
may  henceforward  devote  himself  to  any  studies  for  which  he  is 
prepared  and  get  his  degree,  provided  he  does  satisfactorily  the 
requisite  amount  of  work. 

.COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Faculty 

Resigned:  March  5,  Henry  W.  Hardon,  M.  A.,  LL.  B.     Professor 

of  law 
Appointed:  June  17,  Edwin  H.  Woodruff,  LL.  B.    Professor  of  law 

Requirements  for  admission 

In  and  after  September,  1898,  the  requirements  will  be  the  same 
as  those  for  entrance  to'  either  the  course  in  arts,  philosophy  or 
science. 

Additiooal  information 

The  following  buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  New  York 
state  veterinary  college:  a  main  building  142x42  feet  and  three 
stories  high,  which  contains  a  lecture  room,  reading  room,  library, 
museum,  laboratories  of  histology,  pathology  and  bacteriology  and 
rooms  for  dean  and  professors. 
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Connected  with  the  main  building  is  a  structure,  one  story  high, 
which  contains  the  laboratories,  lecture  room  and  other  offices  of 
anatomy  and  physiology.  A  second  extension  is  used  for  the 
boiler  and  engine  room. 

The  surgical  operating  theater  is  a  separate  building  and  is  fur- 
nished with  rooms  for  forge,  instruments,  water  heater,  etc. 

Other  buildings  are  the  General  patients'  ward,  the  Isolation 
ward,  the  Mortuary  building  and  a  building  to  be  devoted  to  clin- 
ical uses. 

The  Sage  college  building  has  been  much  improved  and  a  large 
addition  40x100  feet  and  four  stories  high  has  been  built,  which 
affords  accommodation  for  50  students  besides  containing  a  gym- 
nasium, five  bath  rooms,  a  swimming  tank,  three  dressing  rooms, 
parlor,  etc. 


DREW  SEMINARY  AND  FEMALE  COLLEGE 

Carmel 

This  institution  was  reincorporated  as  an  academy  November  21, 
1895,  to  take  effect  July  i,  1896. 

Faculty 

Term  expired:  June  17,  Mary  Gray.    Art 
Appointed:  June  17,  Erva  Royce.    Art 


ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 

YORK 

23P  East  14  St,,  New  York 

Faculty 

Resigned:  May,  D.  A.  Casella,  M.  D.    Lecturer  on  obstetrics  and 

gynecology 

C.  Motschenbacher,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.  Assistant  in 
chemistry 

William  Richardson,  Ph.  D.  Professor  of  chem- 
istry and  toxicology 
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Seat  declared  vacant:  May,  Robert  Kunitzer,  M.  A.,   M.  D.    Clin- 
ical professor  of  practice  of  medicine 
Appointed:  June,  ^James  Hervey  Bell.     Registrar  and  lecturer  on 

physiology  * 
Sidney  D.  Jacobson,  M.  D.  (Tulane  univ.,  La.). 

Lecturer  on  physical  diagnosis 
Maurice  F.  Linquist,  M.  D.    (Eclectic  med.  coll. 
and  Univ.  of  Brussels).     Lecturer  on  gyne- 
cology 
Max  Meyer,  Ph.D.  (Univ. of  Berlin).    Professor 
of  chemistry 

Courses  of  study 

A  four  years'  graded  course  has  been  adopted  to  take  effect  with 
the  session  of  1896-97. 

Additional  information 

The  mortgage  debt  has  (been  reduced  by  $1500. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE 
Elmira 

Trustees 

Term  expired:  Oct.,  Rev.  D.  B.  Mulford 

Appointed:  Oct.,  Rev.  N.  H.  Demarest Roxbury 

Faculty 
Term  expired:  June  10,  F.  AngeHne  Palmer,  Mus.  B.    Piano 
Resigned:  Jan.     i,  ^Piresident,  Rufus  S.  Green,  D.  D. 
June  10,    Mary  G.  Cummings,  Ph.  B. 

Courses  of  study 
Freshman  year 

Rhetoric  required  one  additional  hour  per  week 


«  Succeeded  C.  W.  Brandenburg,  M.  D.,  as  registrar. 
3  Augustus  W.  Cowles,  acting  president. 
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Sophomore  year 

One  hour  added  per  week  in  political  economy  and  rhetoric 

Junior  year 

In  claaaical  coarse  history  is  elective  in  second  semester;  in  scientific  course, 
biology  required  three  hoars  per  week ;  psychology  and  sociology  each  required 
three  hours  per  week 

Senior  year 

History  of  philosophy  required  two  hours  and  geology  three  hours  per  week  in 
one  semester ;  biblical  study  elective 

Additional  information 

The  college  is  raising  an  endowment  of  $100,000.    At  the  date  of 
of  this  report,  about  $30,000  has  b^en  subscribed. 


GENERAL  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Chelsea  sq,^  New  York 

Trustees 

Died:  July  31,  Rt.  Rev.  M.  A.  De  Walt  Howe,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Sq)t.  12,  Charles  H.  Hall  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D. 

Jan.  30,  Robert  N.  Merrit,  D.  D. 

Appointed:  Oct.,  Henry  Budd Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thomas  R.  Pynchon,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Faculty 

Appointed:  Sept.  24,  Charles  T.  Seibt,  D.  D.     Moral  theology  and 

Christian  philosophy 

Additional  information 
There  have  been  two  professors'  houses  built  on  the  seminary 
grounds  and  both  are  now  occupied. 


GERMAN  MARTIN  LUTHER  SEMINARY 

BuffaJo 
Faculty 
Promoted:  William  Graban.  made  dean 
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GRAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  OF  THE  CITY  OF 

NEW  YORK 

250  West  23  St.,  New  York 

Trustees 

Died:  Dec.  5,  George  W.  Skellen 
Resigned:  Aug.  29,  Asa  Heineman 

Appointed:  Aug.  29,  *  Treasurer,  Elliot  Danforth New  York 

Jan.     3,    Charles  F.  Tower 1 New  York 

Faculty 

Died:  Nov.  10,  F.  P.  Tamburello.    Voice 
Resigned:  June  23,  John  Towers.    Voice 

Appointed:  Dec.    2,  Carlo  Ferrero.  Voice  culture  and  Italian  opera 
April  27,  Alexander  Heindl.    Violin,  viola,  double  bass 

Honorary  degrees 

Mus.  D.  William  Medorn,  M.  M New  York 


HAMILTON  COLLEGE 
Clinton 

Trustees 

Died:  July,  Publius  V.  Rogers,  M.  A. 
Dec.,  William  M.  White,  M.  A. 

Appointed:  Nov.,  Franklin  D.  Locke Buffalo 

June,  John  N.  Beach Brooklyn 

Faculty 

Term  expired:  June,  Walter  T.  Couper,  M.  A.    Acting  assistant 

professor  of  Greek  and  German 
Resigned:  June,  Clinton   Scollard,   M.  A.    Professor    of    English 

literature  and  Anglo-Saxon 
Appointed:  June,  H.  H.  Higbee.    Chemistry 

Thomas  F.  Nichols.    Assistant  in  mathematics 


a  Succeeded  Henry  W.  Cortiss. 
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Honorary  degrees 

B.  A.     ex  gratia    Rev.  Charles  Madison  Dodge Oriskany 

ad  eundem  Samuel  Green  Lee G>lumbo,  Ceylon 

M.  A.     Rev.  Angus  Hugh  Cameron Marcellus 

Henry  Lapp,  M.  D Clarence 

ad  eundem  George  Albert  Bolles,  B.  A Qarence 

John  William  Church Norwich 

Ph.  D.    Rev.  Carlos  Huntington  Stone,  M.  A Cornwall 

James  Streibert,  M.  A Gambier,  O. 

D.  D.     Alphonso  L.  Benton Montrose,  Pa. 

Anthony  H.  Evans New  York 

Henry  Ward Buffalo 

LL.  D.  Franklin  H.  Head Chicago,  111. 

Arthur  M.  Wheeler New  Haven,  Conn. 

Courses  of  study 

Mathematical  courses  have  been  increased  by  four  electives. 


HAMILTON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

See  Colgate  university. 


HARTWICK  SEMINARY 

Hartwick  Seminary 

consisting  of 
Theological  department  Academic  department 

Trustees 

Died:  July  20,  James  A.  Lynes 
Resigned:  June  25,  Rev.  C.  Diefendorf 

Honorary  degrees 

D.  D.  George  F.  Behrmjer Nyacfc 

Charles  K.  McHarg Cooperstown 
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HOBART  COLLEGE 

Geneva 

Trustees 

Died:  Dec.  22,  Richard  M.  Harison 
Appointed:  June  23,  Hiram  W.  Sibley 

Honorary  degrees 

M.  A.      Rev.  Arthur  Davies Scottsville 

Thomas  Lothrop,  M.  D Buffalo 

William^  Grey  Raines New  York 

S.  T.  D.  Rev.  Napoleon  Barrows Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Lewis  C.  Washburn Rochester 

LL.  D.    M.  H.  Morgan,  Ph.  D Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.  H.  Sawyer Watertown 

L.H.D.  Rev.  William  Pierce,  M.  A Gambier,  O. 

Rev.  Joseph  Rushton,  M.  A Northern  Deaner>%  111, 

Rev.  William  White  Wilson,  M.  A Chicago,  III. 

Courses  of  study 

In  the  course  in  letters  and  science  there  have  been  some  slight 
changes  made  principally  in  English  and  history. 

Additional  information 

The  Barton  memorial  scholarship  has  been  founded  by  Mrs  Agnes 
Demarest  of  Buffalo,  in  "the  sum  of  $35000  and  miscellaneous  gifts 
exceeding  $8000  have  been  received. 

In  addition  to  the  professor  of  history,  the  assistant  professor  of 
modem  languages  and  non  resident  lecturers,  a  professor  of  chem- 
istry has  been  appointed. 

The  college  buildings  and  residences  and  the  college  campus  have 
received  important  repairs  and  improvements.  The  extension  of 
the  Demarest  library  building  was  completed  in  February  and  the 
books  have  been  rearranged  so  as  to  bring  into  use  the  entire 
building. 
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NEW  YORK  COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 

205-  207  East  2 J  St.,  New  York 
Trustees 
Resigned:  Dec.  9,  Clifford  A.  H.  Bartlett 

Charles  P.  Daly 

Faneuil  D.  Weisse,  M.  D.,  as  corporate  trustee 
Mar. 23,  Frank  Abbott,  M.  D.,  as  corporate  trustee 
Appointed:  July    8,  Secretary,  Lee  Phillips 

Dec.  9,  Vice-president,  William  Carr,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

'    (Frank;  F.  Vander  Veer 
Mar.  23,  Charles  P.  Daly 

David  Webster,  M.  D. 
May  II,  President  George  Alexander,  D.  D. 
John  Greenough 
George  A.  Heam 
A.  B.  Hepburn 
20,  J.  Leonard  Corning,  M.  D. 

Faculty 
Resigned:  Sept.,    John  T.  Conlon,  D.  D.  S.     Demonstrator  in  the 

prosthetic  department 
Percy  E.  Dowe,  D.  D.  S.    Assistant  to  the  chair 

of  physics,  chemistry  and  metallurgy 
William  B.  Short,  D.  D.  S.     Demonstrator  in  the 

surgical  department 
Jason  H.  Tuttle  jr,  D.  D.  S.     Demonstrator  in  the 
surgical  department 
May,     Alexander  W.  Stein,  M.  D.     Professor  of  physi- 
ology, visceral  anatomy  and  histology 
Appointed:  July,      Henry  H,  Hawling,  B.  S.    Director  of  the  chem- 
ical laboratory  • 
May  8,  J.  Bethum  Stein,  M.  D.  Professor  of  physiology, 

visceral  anatomy  and  histology 
June,     Alfredo  L.  del  Castillo,  D.  D.  S.     Demonstrator 
in^the  surgical  department 
Walter  S.  Waterbury,  D.  D.  S.  Demonstrator  in 
the  prosthetic  department 
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Requirements  for  admission 

A  24  count  certificate  required  within  one  year  after  first  matricu- 
lation instead  of  a  12  count  as  required  last  year. 


LONG  ISLAND  iCOLLEGE  HOSPITAL 

Pacific  and  Henry  st,,  Brooklyn 

Trustees 
Resigned:  May  4,  W.  A.  Abbott 


MANHATTAN  COLLEGE 
ManhattanviUe,  New  York 

Trustees 

Resigned:  Jan.  15,  Joseph  Panneton 

Appointed:  Oct.  i,  William  H.  Byrnes New  York 

Faculty 

Term  expired:  July  i,  Rev.  Brother  Faber 

Rev.  Brother  Maurice.    Professor  of  mathe- 
matics 
Died:  Aug.  26,  Rev.  Brother  Baldwin.     Professor  of  English  litera- 
ture 
Resigned:  Feb.  9,  Rev.  Brother  Alfred.     Prof essor  of  English  litera- 
ture 
Appointed:  Sept.   i,  Rev.   Brother  Augustine.     Mathematics  and 

natural  sciences 
Rev.  Brother  Conran.   .  English  rudiments 
Rev.  Brother  John  jr.     Mathematics 
M.   Joseph   McCloskey,   B.  A.    (Manhattan). 

Latin 
Rev.  Brother  Noah.     English  literature 
Rev.  Brother  Virgil.     Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages 
Oct.     I,  Rev.  Brother  Anthony-     Logic 
Nov.   I,  J.  Wollman,  B.  A.     Greek 


METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 


S5» 


Appointed:  Feb.  lo,  Rev.  Brother  Victor.      Classics   and   mathe- 
matics 
Mar.  27,  Rev.  Brother  Davy.    English  rudimeots 
April  5,  Rev.  Brother  Paphylinus.    English  and  mathe- 
matics 


METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 

ifh-^i  East  14  St,,  New  York 

Trustees 
Resigned:  Aug.  3,  Herbert  Wilber  Greene 

Appointed:  Nov.  29,  Rev.  Frank  Landon  Humphreys 

Morristown,  N.  J, 
Faculty 

Term  expired:  June  30,  Alfred  Ayres.     Professor  of  elocution 

H.  R.  Palmer.    Professor  of  sight  reading 
Died:  May  19,  Clifford  Schmidt.    Professor  of  violin  and  ensemble 

playing 
Appointed:  June  30,  Louis  Schmidt.     Professor  of  violin 

The  following  associate  instructors  and  tutors  in  the  synthetic 
department: 

ASSOCIATE    INSTRUCTORS 

Cornelia  B.  Lienau 


Paul  Ambrose 
May  I.  Ditto 
Ada  B.  Douglas 
Elise  Ferguson 
Elizabeth  Hack 
Mary  E.  Heroy 
Mary  Lente 

Frances  Mary  Call 
Grace  Coles 
Isabel  B.  Couper 
Julia  Gushing 
Delia  Ward  Ferous 
Annie  Haviland 
Kate  Lee  Lewis 
Katharine  H.  Marsh 


Charlotte  E.  Mason 
Lucy  F.  Nelson 
Anna  M.  Parsons 
Thekla  Ruutz-Rees 
Katharine  Taylor 
Jane  Carlyle  Wilson 

ASSOCIATE   TUTORS 

Agnes  Paradise 
Frances  C.  Pierce 
Elizabeth  Powis 
Maude  des  Rochers 
Mary  Gibson  Stowe 
Miriam  Blauvelt-Tilton 
Mabel  Madison  Watson 
Lesley  Earl  Weston 
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NEW  YORK  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 

J28-30  East  58  St,,  New  York 
Faculty 

Resigned:  Sept.    i,  Henry  Schradieck.    Violin 

Frank  Van  der  Stucken.    Orchestra  class 
Sept.  IS,  Carl  Prox.    Voice 
Nov.    I,  Mme  Kate  Levett.    Voice 
Appointed:  Dec.       i,  Eugene  Bernstein.    Piano 
Jan.       2,  Clarade  Rigand.    Voice 
March  15,  Elliott  Schenck.    Orchestra  class 
May      I,  Clementino  de  Macchi.    Piano 
June     15,  Varri  Stefansld.    Piano 
27,  E.  B.  Munger.    Piano 

Additional  information 

The  honor  prizes  really  correspond  to  the  first  academic  degree. 
This  plan  was  adopted  from  the  Conservatory  of  music  at  Vienna, 
on  the  course  and  methods  of  which  the  general  plan  of  the  college 
is  based. 


NEW  YORK  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS 

IS4  East  5/  St.,  New  York 

Trustees 

Appointed:  June  17,  William  Anderson City  Island 

Faculty 

Died:  David  Roberge.     Lecturer  on  horseshoeing 
Seat  declared  vacant:  March  30,  August  C.  Hasslock,  V.  S.     Lec- 
turer on  materia  medica  and  therapeutics 

Courses  of  study 

The  three-year  course  will  be  in  full  operation  next  session,  gradu- 
ates in  April,  1897,  being  full  three-year  students. 
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NEW  YORK  DENTAL  SCHOOL 

0 

289  Fourth  av,.  New  York 

Trustees 

Died:  Oct.  3,  Secretary,  Robert  A.  Johnston,  LL.  B. 
Resigned:  Oct  22,  J.  Howard  Reed,  M.  D.  S^ 

Zachaiy  T.  Sailer,  D.  D.  S. 
Appointed:  Oct    24,  Secretary  Joseph  T.  Brown  jr,  B.  A., 

LL.  B New  York 

Jan,    30,  Silas  C.  Croft New  York 

Edward  M.  Cutler New  York 

John  Fcwrd New  York 

Thomas  W.  Osbom New  York 

April  II,  L.  C.  Taylor,  D.  D.  S Hartford,  Conn. 

Faculty 

Resigned:  Walter  Lester  Carr,  M.D.  Professor  of  anatomy 

Oct.    I,  Zachary  T.  Sailer,  D.  D.  S.    Dean  and  professor 
of  clinical  operative  surgery 
8,  Sherman  B.  Price,  D.  D.  S.    Instructor  in  oper- 
ative dentistry  and  practical  mechanics 
31,  J.  Howard  Reed,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D.  S.    Profes- 
sor of  dental  surgery 
•Dec,  3,  Hans  Hecht,  B.  A.,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D.  S.    Pro- 
fessor of  prosthetic  dentistry 
Seat  declared  vacant:  May  7,  Victor  C.  Bell,  D.  D.  S.    Crown  and 

bridge  work 
Wilbur  F.  Martin,  M.  D.     Special  lec- 
turer 
Appointed:  Charles  Milton  Ford,  M.  A.,  M.  D.    Profes- 

sor of  anatomy 
Oct.   22,  Alexander  W.  Beck,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.    Adjunct 

professor  of  physiology 
F.  T.  Hanneman,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.    Adjunct 
professor  of  operative  dentistry 
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Appointed:  Oct.   22,  Ferdinand  Heindsman  jr,  D.  D.  S.    Adjunct 

professor  of  prosthetic  dentistry 

M.  Milton  Weill,  M.  D.     Lecture  on  dental 

lelectmo-thenapeutics 

31,  John  I.  Hart,  D.  D.  S.    Professor  of  operative 

dentistry,  dental  pathology  and  therapeutics 

Dec.     3,  Roderick  M.  Sanger,  D.  D.  S.    Professor  of 

prosthetic  dentistry 
Jan.    21,  B.  H.  Buxton.     Instructor  in  bacteriology 
March  3,  Henry  N.  Betting,  D.  D.  S.    CUnical  instruc- 
tor 
Frederick  Brueckner,  D.  D.  S.    Clinical  in- 
structor 
William  C.  Deane,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.     Qinical 

instructor 
Joseph  Fournier,  D.  D.  S.     Clinical  instruc- 

Henry  J.  Hull,  D.  D.  S.     Clinical  instructor 
Benjamin  C.  Nash,  D.  D.  S.     Clinical  instruc- 
tor 
James  G.  Palmer,  D.  D.  S.     Clinical  instructor 
F.  Milton  Smith,  D.  D.  S.     Clinical  instructor 
Alfred  R.  Starr,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.     Clinical  in- 

structor 
Arthur  L.  Swift,  D.  D.  S.     Clinical  instructor 
April    9,  George  A.  Maxfield,   D.  D.  S.     Lectiu-er  on 

general  dental  practice 
28,  John  H.  Meyer,  D.  D.  S.     Lecturer  on  con- 
tinuous gum,  metal  plates  and  interdental 
splints 
Promoted:  Dwight  L.  Hubbard,   M.  D.,  made  dean  in  addition  to 

former  position  as  professor  of  surgery 
Worthington  S.  Russell,  M.  D.,  made  secretary  in  addi* 
tion  to  former  position  as  professor  of  materia  medica» 
therapeutics  and  pathology 
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NEW    YORK     HOMEOPATHIC     MEDICAL     COLLEGE 

AND  HOSPITAL 

Eastern  botdevard.  New  York 

Trustees 

Resigned:  Jan.  22,  Russell  C.  Root 

Salem  H.  Wales 
Feb.  4,  Charles  D.  Fosdick 
May  S,  T.  F.  Allen,  LL.  D. 

Appointed:  March  5,  W.  B.  Kuhnhardt New  York 

John  T.  Lockman New  York 

May     5,  Melbert  C.  Carey New  York 

Faculty 

Resigned:  Jan.  31,  Clarence  E.  Beebe,  M.  A.,  M.  D.    Professor  of 

laryngology  and  rhinology 
May  23,  W.  W.  Blackman,  M.  D.    Professor  of  anatomy 
L.  W.  Ely,  B.  A.,  M.  D.    Clinical  assistant  to 

the  chair  of  gynecology 
Charles  Ver  Nooy,  M.  D.    Clinical  assistant  to 
the  chair  of  gynecology 
June  19,  W.  F.  Honan,  M.  D.  Demonstrator  of  anatomy 
Appointed:  May  23,  Irving  P.  Sherman,  M.  D.  (N.  Y.  hom.  med. 

coll.).     Clinical  assistant  in  genito-urinary 
surgery 
June   4,  J.  W.  Allen,  M.  D.  (N.  Y.  hom.  med.  coll.). 
Assistant  in  physiology 
H.  S.  Neilson,  M.  D.  (N.  Y.  hom.  med.  coll.). 
Demonstrator  of  anatomy 
Promoted:  Henry  M.  Dearborn,  M.  D.,  made  secretary  in  addition  to 

position  as  professor  of  dermatology 

Additional  information 

A  new  hospital  has  been  built  but  is  not  yet  occupied.  The 
Metropolitan  hospital,  containing  700  beds,  is  also  added  to  the 
facilities  for  clinical  instruction. 
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NEW  YORK  LAW  SCHOOL 

120  Broadway,  New  York 

Faculty 

Term  expired:  Sept.  30,  Georg-e  C.  Austin,  LL.  B.    Instructor  in 

the  law  of  contracts 
Charles    F.  .Mathewson,    LL.  B.     Special 
instructor 
Resigned:  Sept.  30,  Howard  T.  Kingsbury,  LL.  B.     Prize  tutor  in 

municipal  law 
Appointed:  Oct.  i,  Henry  H.  Abbott,  LL.  B.  Prize  tutor  in  N.  Y. 

code,  civil  procedure,  torts  and  insiuance 
Frederick  Hulse,  LL.  B.    Prize  tutor  in  elemen- 
tary law,  contracts  and  real  (property 
Frederic  R.  Kellogg,  LL.  B.    Contracts 
George  W.   Schurman,   LL.  M.     N.  Y.   code 
civil  procedure 


NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  AND  HOSPITAL  FOR 

WOMEN 

213  West  54  St.,  New  York 

«  Trustees 

Term  expired:  April  11,  JeflFerson  M.  Levy 

Janet  C.  Lewis 

*  Second    vice-president,   Mrs   E.   Fowler 
Wells 
Resigned:  May  8,  Mrs  William  Lloyd 

Appointed:  April  25,  N.  L.  Mac  Bride ' New  York 

Emerson  McMillen New  York 

May    8,  Dave  Hennen  Morris Westchester 

Mrs  Dave  Hennen  Morris Westchester 

a  Amelia  Wrig-ht  was  succeeded  as  president  by  Mrs  Mary  Knox  Robinson  who  was  succeeded 
as  Hrst  ▼ice-president  by  Cordelia  Williams,  M.  D.  Mrs  H.  L.  Bender  was  appointed  recording 
secretary  to  succeed  Cordelia  Williams,  M.  D. 

^  Succeeded  by  Mrs  Mary  Day. 


NEW  YORK  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL  5S7 

Faculty 

Resigned:  May  8,  Martha  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.  Professor  of  hygiene 
Appointed:  May  19,  J.  de  la  M.  Lozier,  M.  D.,  Sc.  D.     Dean  and 

professor  of  institutes  of  medicine 
William  E.  Rounds,  M.  D.  (N.  Y.  horn.  med. 
coll.).     Professor  of  otology 
21,  Marea    H.    Brokhaus,    M.  D.     Professor   of 
laryngology  and  rhinology 
William  H.  King,  M.  D.  (N.  Y.  horn.  med. 

coll.).    Professor  of  electro-therapeutics 
Emily  V.  Pardee,  M.  D.     Professor  of  hygiene 
and  dietetics 
Promoted:  Henry  M.  Dearborn,  M.  D.,  made  president  in  addition  to 

former  position  as  professor  of  dermatology 


NEW  YORK  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL 

23  St.  and  Third  av.,  New  York 

Trustees 
Appointed:  March  10,  Alfred  Carr Llewellyn  Park,  N.  J. 

Faculty 

Died:  Feb.  10,  E.   J.   Pratt,   M.  D.,   O.  et  A.  Chir.     Professor   of 

at^tomy  and  histology  of  eye 
Resigned:  Nov.  2,  George  W.  McDowell,   M.  D.,   O.  et  A.  Chir. 

Histology  of  the  ear,  mastoid  disease  and  dis- 
eases of  the  orbit 
Dec.  16,  Emma  Klein,  M.  D.,   O.  et  A.  Chir.     Diseases 

of  the  lids  and  lachr3rmal  apparatus 
Jan.  14,  C.  E.  Beebe,  M.  D.  Clinical  lecturer  on  nose 
and  throat  as  applied  to  diseases  of  eye  and  ear 
May  12,  J.  D.  Lewis,  M.  D.,  O.  et  A.  Chir.  Embryology 
of  the  ear,  otoscopy,  perimetry  and  quizzes  on 
otology 
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Appointed:  April,  E.  D.  Klotz,  M.  D.  Bacteriology  and  patho- 
logical anatomy 

J.  T.  O'Connor,  M.  D.  Diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  in  relation  to  the  eye  and  ear 

W.  N.  Reynolds,  M.  D.  Diseases  of  the  external 
and  internal  ear 

Requirements  for  admission 

Beginning  with  the  session  of  1896-97,  the  entrance  examination 
in  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  eye,  ear  and  throat  will  be  based 
on  Quain's  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  senses  by  McKendrick  and 
Snodgrass. 


NEW    YORK    POLYCLINIC -MEDICAL    SCHOOL    AND 

HOSPITAL 

214-18  East  34  St.,  New  York 

Trustees 

President  Charles  Coudert  was  succeeded  by  William  T.  Ward- 
well  and  Treasurer  William  T.  Melville  by  J.  Henry  Harper 

Faculty 

Appointed:  W.  W.  Van  Valzah,  M.  D.    Diseases  of  the 

digestive  system  and  the  blood 
Oct.  10,  George  R.  Fowler,  B.  A.,  M.  D.    Professor  of 
general  surgery 


NEW    YORK    POST-GRADUATE    MEDICAL    SCHOOL 

AND  HOSPITAL 

226  East  20  St.,  New  York 

Trustees 

Resigned:  May  15,  Robert  Abbe,  M.  D. 

Allen  C.  Bakewell 
Appointed:  May  15,  Robert  M.  Thompson New  York 
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Faculty 

Resigned:  Nov.  25,  J.  L.  Barton,  M.  D.     Instructor  in  diseases  of 

nose  and  throat 

Carl  Beck,  M.  D.    Instructor  in  surgery 

T.  Passmore  Berens,  M.  D.     Instructor  in  dis- 
eases of  nose  and  throat 

Carter  S.  Cole,  M.  D.    Instructor  in  surgery 

M.  J.  Eccheverria,  M.  D.    Instructor  in  genito- 
urinary diseases 

Louis  Fischer,  M.  D.     Instructor  in  diseases  of 
children 

Henry  H.  Forbes,  M.  D.     Instructor  in  dis- 
eases of  women 

Dwight  L.  Hubbard,  M.  D.    Instructor  in  dis- 
eases of  nose  and  throat 

M.  C.  McGannon,  M.  D.    Instructors  in  dis- 
eases of  women 

John  P.  McGowan,  M.  D.    Instructor  in  dis- 
eases of  the  skin 

John  P.   McGrath,  M.  D.    Demonstrator  of 
anatomy 

Frank  D.  Skeel,  M.  D.    Instructor  in  diseases 
of  the  eye 

Walther  Vulpius,  M.  D.     Instructor  in  diseases 
of  the  ear 

George  R.  White,  M.  D.    Instructor  in  oper- 
ative surgery 
April  15,  W.  L.  Carr,  M.  D.    Instructor  in  diseases  of 

children 

Bernard  Gordon,  M.  D.    Instructor  in  diseases 
of  women 

J.  C.  Johnson,  M.  D.    Instructor  in  diseases  of 
skin 

J.  E.  Newcomb,  M.  D.    Instructor  in  diseases 
of  nose  and  throat 
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Resigned:  April  15,  J.  E.  Nichols,  M.  D.     Instructor  in  diseases  of 

nose  and  throat 
J.    C.    Smith,    M.  D.     Instructor   in    clinical 
medicine 
May  15,  Robert  Abbe,  M.  D.      Professor  of  surgery 

W.  G.  Crenelle,  M.  D.      Instructor  in  clinical 

medicine 
George  H.  Mallett,  M.  D.     Instructor  in  dis- 
eases of  women 
Appointed:  Nov.  25,  H.  T.  Brooks,  M.  D.    Pathologist 

H.  O.  Carrington,  M.  D.    Instructor  in  dis- 
eases of  nose  and  throat 
Arthur  B.  Duel,  M.  D.     Instructor  in  clinical 

microscopy 
James  Fiske,  M.  D.     Instructor  in  orthopedic 

surgery 
William  J.  Guth,  M.  D.     Instructor  in  intuba- 
tion 
J.  C.  Johnson,  M.  D.    Instructor:  in  diseases 

of  skin 
J.  A.  Kenefick,  M.  D.    Instructor  in  diseases 

of  nose  and  throat 
Charles  M.  Kinney,  M.  D.    Instructor  in  dis- 
eases of  eye 
G.  W.  Mangold,  M.  D.    Instructor  in  intuba- 
tion 
Robert  A.  Sands,  M.  D.    Instructor  in  sur- 
gery 
T.  R.  Savage,  M.  D.    Instructor  in  electro- 
therapeutics 
George  G.  Ward,  M.  D.    Instructor  in  dis- 
eases of  women 
April  15,  Eugene  Fuller,  M.  D.      Professor  of  genito- 
urinary diseases 
John    M.    Woodbury,    M.  D.    Professor   of 
orthopedic  surgery 
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Transferred:  Nov.  25,  Franz  Torek,  from  instructor  in  diseases  of 

children  to  clinical  surgery 
Jan.  21,  Charles  B.  Kelsey,  M.  D.,  from  professor  of 
rectal  surgery  to  abdominal  and  rectal 
surgery 

Additional  information 
A  new  ice  and  refrigerating  plant,  supplying  two  tons  of  distilled 
ice  daily,  has  been  built  for  the  better  preservation  of  anatomical 
material. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Albany 
Faculty 

Appointed:  Dec.  5,  William  Reed  Eastman,  M.  A.,  B.L.S.  Library 

buildings 


NEW  YORK  STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE 

fVillett  St.,  Albany 
Faculty 

Appointed:  June,  Ruth  Dakin  Sherrill,  B.  A.,  Pd.  B.    Critic  in  high 

school 

Courses  of  study 

On  and  after  September,  1896,  those  who  propose  entering  the 
kindergarten  training  classes  must  have  the  scholarship  prescribed 
for  the  English  course.  The  length  of  time  required  to  complete 
the  kindergarten  course  will  be  extended  to  two  years,  of  which 
one  year  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  elementary  methods  such  as 
are  prescribed  in  the  first  and  fourth  terms  of  the  English  course 
and  the  other  to  kindergarten  work  exclusively. 

Those  who  complete  the  course  successfully  will  be  awarded  a 
diploma  which  will  license  them  to  teach  in  state  schools  in  grades 
below  the  fourth. 
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NEW  YORK  TRADE  SCHOOL 
First  av,,  67  and  68  st..  New  York 

Faculty 

Term  expired:  *May  i,  1895,  Rutherford  Clarke.     Plumbing 

Charles   Coolidge.     Steam    and    hot 

water  fitting 
John  F.  McGowan.    House  painting 
John  McMenomy.     Plumbing 
J.  Milton  Unangst.     Printing 
Erskine    Van    Houten.    Bricklaying 
and  plastering 
Appointed:  Oct.  14,  Albert  Ackermann.     Painting 

Joseph  H.  Dumas.     Printing 
James  Hand.     Plumbing 
Ruth  S.  Huidekoper.     Horseshoeing 
Patrick  J.  Lawless.     Plumbing 
Robert  Lowe.     Graining 
Ralph  McNeill.     Drawing 
William  Neubecker.     Cornice  work 
Benjamin  D.  Thompson.    Steam  fitting 

Coursed  of  study    • 

A  course  of  electrical  work  will  be  commenced  with  the  session 
of  1896-97.  The  evening  class  in  horseshoeing,  started  last  season, 
will  not  be  continued,  for  a  bill  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature makes  it  a  punishable  offence  to  practise  horseshoeing  with 
out  an  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  for  four  years. 

Additional  information 

An  addition  to  the  school  buildings  115  feet  long  by  67  feet  wide 
and  three  stories  high,  is  now  being  erected.  This  addition  will 
contain  a  large  auditorium  and  various  workshops  for  the  accom- 
modation of  new  classes. 

a  Not  reported  before. 
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NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

New  York 

consisting  of 

University  college  University  law  school 

Graduate  school  University  medical  college 

School  of  engineering  School  of  pedagogy 

Trustees 

Died:  April  23,  George  Munro 

Appointed:  Sept.  i,  George  Munro New  York 

Honorary  degrees 

D.  D.     Rev.  Frank  O.  Ballard Indianapolisjnd. 

Rev.  Francis  H.  Marling New  York 

Rev.  James  M.  Philpate New  York 

LL.  D.  Thomas  Hunter New  York 

Israel  C.  Russell Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Additional  information 

On  request  of  the  Council  of  the  university  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  on  March  19,  1896,  changed  the  name  of  this 
institution  from  University  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  New  York 
university. 

a  DEPARTMENT  OF  ARTS  AND   SCIENCE 

Faculty 

Term  expired:  Aug.  31,  Abraham  S.  Isaacs,  Ph.D.    Professor  of 

the  German  language  and  literature 
George  F.  James,  Ph.  D.    Professor  of  the 
history  of  education  and  of  ethics 
Appointed:  Sept.  i,  Warren  H.Everett,  B.A.     Instructor  in  biology 

Arthur  B.  Frizell,  B.  A.     Instructor  in  mathe- 
matics 
Samuel  M.  Jackson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.     Professor 
of  church  history 

«  This  includes  University  college,  Graduate  school  and  School  of  engineering. 
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Appointed:  Sept.  i,  Lawrence  A.  McLouth,  B.  A.    Professor  of  the 

German  language  and  literature 

George  W.  Osborn,  B.  A.  Instructor  in  the 
Semitic  languages 

Frank  W.  Pine,  B.  A.    Instructor  in  English 

Edward  H.  Warren,  B.  A.  Instructor  in  sociol- 
ogy 

Samuel  Weir,  Ph.  D.  Professor  of  the  history 
of  education 

UNIVERSITY  LAW  SCHOOL 

Washington  square 

Died:  April  19,  Austin  Abbott,   LL.  D.    Dean  and  professor  of 

equity,  evidence  and  pleading 
Appointed:  Oct.,  S.  H.  Clark.     Lecturer  on  forensic  expression 

William  Wirt  Howe.     Lectiu'er  on  Roman  civil 
law 

Ernest  G.  Sihler,  Ph.  D.    Roman  law 

James  L.  Stuart,  LL.  B.  (U.  C.  N.  Y.).    Patents 

Requirements  for  admission 

Roman  history  is  no  longer  required. 

Courses  of  study 

A  full  three  year's  course  in  day  division  is  announced  for  1897-98. 
The  studies  of  advanced  constitutional  law,  Roman  law  and  surro- 
gate's court  practice  law  have  been  added  to  the  graduate  courses. 
Special  lectures  were  given  in  Roman  law,  patents  and  forensic 

expression. 

Additional  information 

Valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  law  library  amounting 
to  over  1500  volumes. 

UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 
410  East  26  St. 

Courses  of  study 

Beginning  with  the  session  of  1896-97  a  four  years'  graded  course 
will  be  put  in  operation. 
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SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 

Washington  square 

Faculty 

Term  expired:  Aug.  31,  George  F.  James,  Ph.  D.    Professor  of  the 

history  of  education  and  of  ethics 
Appointed:  Sept.  i,  James  P.  Haney,  B.  S.,    M.  D.    Lecturer  on 

physiological  pedagogics 
Samuel  Weir,  Ph.  D.    Professor  of  the  history 

of  education  and  of  ethics 
Arthur   B.    Woodford,    Ph.  D.    Lecturer   on 
sociology  in  relation  to  education 


NIAGARA  UNIVERSITY 

consisting  of 
Department  of  arts  and  science        Medical  department 

Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels 

Trustees 

Died:  April  10,  •President,  Rt  Rev.  S.  V.  Ryan,  C.  M.,  D.  D. 
Resigned:  Oct.  10,  Rev.  R.  H.  Albert,  C.  M. 

Rev.  D.  J.  Downing,  C.  M. 
Rev.  F.  McCauley,  C.  M. 

Appointed:  Oct.  10,  Rev.  E.  L.  Carey,  C.  M Niagara  university 

Rev.  C.  V.  Eckles,  CM Niagara  university 

Treasurer,  Rev.  Frank  O'Donoghue,  CM. 

Niagara  university 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

Niagara  University 
Faculty 

Resigned:  Sept.  11,  Rev.  R.  H.  Albert,  C  M.    Professor  of  German 

Rev.   F.   L.   McCauley,   C  M.    Professor  of 
mathematics 

«ISttcceeded  hy  Very  Rev.  Patrick  Mac  Hale,  C.  M. 
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Resigned:  Sept.  11,  Rev.  M.  J.  Rosa,  C.  M.    Professor  of  rhetoric 

and  chemistry 
Rev.  J.  J.  Sullivan,  C.  M.     Professor  of  mental 
philosophy  and  mathematics 
Appointed:  Sept.  11,  Rev.  J.  J.  Cribbins,  C.  M.    Professor  of  mental 

philosophy 
Rev.  C.  J.  Eckles,  C.  M.     Professor  of  tr'gon- 

ometry  and  Latin 
Rev.  T.  B.  McCormick,  C.  M.    Professor  of 

Latin 
Rev.  J.  A.  Tracy,  C.  M.     Professor  of  Greek 
and  mathematics 

Additional  information 

The  grounds  have  been  beautified  and  the  buildings  improved  by 
steel  ceilings  in  lower  corridors  and  study  hall,  stone  steps  to  alumni 
chapel,  a  carpenter  shop  to  replace  one  recently  destroyed  by  fire 
and  sanitary  improvements.  An  artesian  well  bored  in  the  court 
yard  supplies  entire  institution. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo 

Requirements  for  admission 

Besides  the  medical  student's  certificate  heretofore  required, 
students  will  be  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  in  Latin,  including 
its  elements  as  recommended  in  Arnold's  First  Latin  book,  or  its 
equivalent,  unless  satisfactory  evidence  be  presented  that  the 
requisite  knowledge  of  this  subject  has  been  acquired.  In  the 
absence  of  such  knowledge,  students  will  not  be  rejected,  but  will 
be  received  upon  condition  that  this  qualification  be  made  good 
before  the  beginning  of  the  second  year. 

Courses  of  study 

With  the  opening  of  this  session,  the  four  years'  course  of  study 
has  been  made  obligatory  and  students  matriculating  hereafter  will 
be  required  to  attend  four  courses  of  lectures  in  four  different  calen- 
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dar  years,  before  presenting  themselves  for  examination  for  the 
doctorate  degree. 

SEMINARY  OF  OUR  LADY  OF  ANGELS 

Niagara  University 
Faculty 

Resigned:  Sept.  ii,  Rev.  M.  J.  Rosa,  C.  M.    Professor  of  Hebrew 

Rev.  James  J.   Sullivan,   C.  M.     Professor  of 
mental  philosophy  and  sacred  liturgy 
Appointed:  Sept.  ii,  Rev.  J.  P.  Cribbins,  C.  M.      Professor  of  men- 
tal philosophy 
Rev.  T.  B.  McCormick,  C.  M.    Professor  of 
Hebrew 

Additional  information 

The  chapel  has  teen  handsomely  refitted  by  steel  ceilings,  frescoes, 
statues,  etc.  The  recreation  hall  has  been  decorated,  the  gymnas- 
ium improved  and  a  hand  ball  alley  built. 


NORMAL  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Park  av,  and  68  St.,  New  York 
No  changes  reported. 


POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE  OF  BROOKLYN 

Livingston  st,,  Brooklyn 

consisting  of 
Collegiate  department  Academic  department 

Trustees 

Died:  Sept.  i6,  Josiah  O.  Low 
June    8,  Walter  T.  Hatch 
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PRATT  INSTITUTE 


Ryerson  sL,  Brooklyn 
consisting  of 
Collegiate  department  Academic  department 


COLLEGIATE   DEPARTMENT 


CLASSIFICATION    OF    STUDENTS 


* 

MALI 

FBKALB 

TOTAL 

Day 

Eve. 

Day 

Eve. 

Male 

Fomale 

Fine  arts 

110 

194 

238 
725 
276 

21 
112 

120 

281 

157 

6 

304 
391 

858 

Potnwtio  art .,....,. 

1006 

Domestio  science 

6 

298 

432 

Science  and  technoloiry 

93 

6 

Library  .... .... ...... .... .... .... .... 

21 

Kindersrivrten  t ,^--^-.-.^^,, , 

19 

19 

112 

Total 

222 

498 

1371 

564 

720 

1935 

Grand  total,  2655 

Courses  of  study 

Courses  in  applied  electricity  and    library  training  have    been 

added. 

Additional  information 

The  new  library  building  was  opened  May  26,  1896.  The  old 
Trade  school  building  has  been  converted  into  a  gymnasium  which 
will  be  ready  for  use  in  September.  A  new  two-story  building  is  in 
course  of  erection  and  will  contain  steam-fitting  and  electrical  labor- 
atories and  work  rooms  for  the  trade  classes. 


PROTESTANT  COLLEGE  AT  SAO  PAULO 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Faculty 
Resigned:  •June  30, 1895,  George  Henion,  B.  S.    French 

Dec*  31,  Luiz  Ravoult,  B.  A.    French 

Promoted:  Augustus  F.  Shaw,  made  registrar  in  addition  to  former 

position  as  professor  of  chemistry  and  biology 

a  Not  reported  before. 
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Additional  information 

The  following  gifts  were  received;  $1800  from  D.  Guning  to 
endow  a  scholarship  and  $500  from  Morris  K,  Jessup. 

The  trustees  control  and  administer  a  day  school  which  enrolled 
this  year  501  pupils^  and  two  manual  training  schools  with  an 
enrolment  of  80.  The  young  ladies  who  attended  college  classes  in 
1894  were  in  1895  transferred,  temporarily,  to  the  normal  class  in 
connection  with  the  day  school. 

MacKenzie  college,  a  sub  corporation  of  the  college,  endowed  by 
John  T.  MacKenzie  of  New  York,  received  an  absolute  charter  Nov. 
29,  1895,  ^o  take  the  place  of  a  provisional  one  given  Feb.  9,  1893. 


RENSSELAER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

Troy 

Faculty 

Resigned:  Feb.  i,  John  H.  Emigh,  C.  E.    Assistant  in  mathematics 

and  geodesy 
Appointed:  June  11,  William  Earl  Whitney.     Mathematics  and  sur- 
veying 


ROBERT  COLLEGE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE 

Constantinople,  Turkey 
Trustees 

Died:  Dec.  28,  President  William  A.  Booth 

June   8,  Walter  T.  Hatch 
Resigned:  Nov.  13,  Ezra  M.  Kingsley 

Appointed:  Nov.  13,  Qeveland  H.  Dodge New  York 

June  10,  R.  W.  De  Forrest New  York 

President  John  Stuart  Kennedy. . .  .New  York 

Faculty 

Died:  Nov.  19,  Charles  H.  Durfee,  B.  A.    Mathematics 
Resigned:  Aug.  i,  Miles  T.  Hand,  B.  A.    Mathematics 
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Appointed:  Aug.,  Charks  H.  Durfee,  B.  A.  (Williams).     Mathe- 
matics 

Honorary  degrees 

Ph.  D.  John  Henry  Haines North  Adams,  Mass. 


ROCHESTER  ATHENEUM  AND  MECHANICS  INSTITUTE 

^8  South  Washington  St.,  Rochester 

Trustees 

Term  expired:  May  31,  Thomas  W.  Finucane 

Appointed:  June  4,  Mrs  Isaac  Wile Rochester 

Faculty 

Term  expired:  June  i,  Gilbert  F.  Crump.     Architectural  drawing 

Harriet  Howell.     Sewing  and  dressmaking 
Sarah   A.    Nichols.     Principal   of   domestic 
science  department  and  instructor  in  cook- 
ing and  home  nursing 
Resigned:  Sept.,     Katherine  Pitkin.     Mechanical  drawing 
Dec.,     H.  C.  H.  Cooper.     Mechanical  drawing 
May  7,  Floy  M.  De  Lany.     Freehand  drawing 

Clara  I.  EUwanger.     Mechanical  drawing 
Appointed:  Sept.  9,  Judith  A.  Libby.     Millinery 

Sophia  E.  Shuknecht.     Millinery  and  sewing 
Dec.  I,  Marie  Hale  Losey.     Physical  culture 
Ferb.  I,  Gilbert  F.  Crump.    Architectural  drawing 
May  7,  Albert  L.  Arey,  C.  E.      Electricity 

Frances  G.  Marsh.     Freehand  drawing 
W.  W.  Murray.     Manual  training 
J.  Mills  Piatt.    Architectural  drawing 
June  I,  Elizabeth  W.  Cross.     Cookery 

Coiu*ses  of  study 

Electricity,  plumbing  and  manual  training  have  been  added  in  the 
department  of  industrial  and  fine  arts ;  and  millinery,  physical  culture 
and  home  science,  in  the  department  of  domestic  ecienoe. 
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ROCHESTER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Rochester 

Trustees 

Term  expired:  May  14,  Rev.  Charles  J.  Baldwin 

Marsenus  H.  Briggs 
Ten  Eyck  De  Puy 
Chauncey  B.  Woodworth 
Resigned:  May  14,  Rev.  Cephas  B.  Crane 

Appointed:  May  14,  Rev.  Clarence  A.  Baubaur Rochester 

Rev.  Robert  B.  Hull Brooklyn 

Albert  R.  Pritchard Rochester 

Thomas  B.  Ryder Rochester 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Villers Syracuse 

Additional  information 

The  following  gifts  were  donated  for  building  the  president's 
house:  $2000  by  Mrs  E.  L.  Hedstrom,  Buffalo;  $500  by  B.  E. 
Huntley,  Batavia;  $250  by  Mrs  John  B.  Trevor,  Yonkers,  and  $250 
by  G.  A.  Woolverton,  Albany.  $500  was  received  from  estate  of 
Mrs  Josephine  L.  Peyton,  New  York,  and  $3750  from  the  German 
endowment  fund. 


ST  BONAVENTURE'S  COLLEGE 

Allegany 
consisting  of 
Collegiate  department  Theological  department 

COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT 

Resigned:  Sept.,  Rev.  Martin  F.  Diehl,  O.  S.  F.    Professor  of  Ger- 
man and  Latin 
Pacificus  O'Neill,  O.  S.  F.    Professor  of  Greek 
Appointed:  Sept.,  Anthony  Wiersbinski.     Professor  of  German 
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THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Resigned:  Sept.,  Rev.  Louis  Stanton,  O.  S.  F.    Professor  of  cere- 
monies, church  history  and  liturgy 
Appointed:  Sept.,  Rev.  Pamphilus  Ennis,  O.  S.  F.    Professor  of 

ceremonies,  phurch  history  and  liturgy 


ST  FRANCIS  COLLEGE 

Baltic  St,,  Brooklyn 

Faculty 

Term  expired:  *  June  30, 1895,  Daniel  D.  Donelan,  D.  Sc.     Profes- 
sor of   natural  philosophy,  chem- 
istry, geology  and  astronomy 
Thomas  J.  Flynn,  M.  A.     Music  and 
piano 
Appointed:  Sept.  15,  George  W.  Quackenbos,  M.  A.  (Coliunbia). 

Professor   of   Latin,    Greek,    French  and 
mathematics 
Dec.  10,  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Ryan.    Professor  of  Latin, 

Greek,  English  and  French 
April    I,  A.  Cowen,  Ph.  D.     Professor  of  German 

Honorary  degrees 

B.  A.     Lawrence  B.  Lee Galway,  Ireland 

B.  S.     John  J.  Buckley Brooklyn 

John  T.  Dooling New  York 

Joseph  G.  Giambaloo Brookl)m 

Calegero  Giavinco Brooklyn 

Walter  S.  Johnson Brooklyn 

John  E.  Seaman Brooklyn 

John  P.  Wade Brooklyn 

M.  A.    Joseph  F.  Brophy,  D.  D Brooklyn 

George  H.  Bruce,  LL.  B New  York 

Joseph  H.  Devenny Brooklyn 

a  Not  reported  before* 
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M.  A.     Rev.  John  J.  Molloy Brooklyn 

LL.D.  Rev.  Bernard  Michael  McHugh Brooklyn 

Requirements  for  admission 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  course  leading  to  degree 

of  B.  S.  have  been  made  the  same  as  those  for  entrance  to  B.  A. 

course. 

Courses  of  study 

Logic  and  metaphysics  are  changed  from  the  junior  to  senior  year. 
Two  sessions  a  day  will  be  given  to  philosophy  and  ethics  in  senior 
year  instead  of  one  as  heretofore. 

Additional  information 

A  mortgage  of  $35CX),  held  on  the  summer  residence  for  Brothers 
and  students  at  Centreport,  L.  I.,  has  been  paid.  The  net  value  of 
the  college  property  has  been  increased  $6998.97. 


ST  JOHN'S  COLLEGE 

Lewis  and  WUloughby  avs,,  Brooklyn 

consisting  of 
Collegiate  department  Theological  department 

«  Trustees 

Term  expired:  *  June  24,  1895,  Rev.  T.  M.  O'Donoghue 
Appointed:  Sept  16.  Rev.  James  J.  Sullivan Brooklyn 

COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT 

Term  expired:  *  June  24,  1895,  Rev.  Perry   Conroy.     Professor  of 

logic  and  metaphysics 
Rev.    T.    M.    O'Donoghue.    Vice- 
president 

Resigned:  May  3,  Rev.  F.  L.  McCauley 

Appointed:  Sept.  5,  Rev.  J.  J.  Sullivan.    Professor  of  moral  philos- 

^hy 

a  Very  Rev.  James  McGill  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Hartnett  as  president. 
i  Not  reported  before. 
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THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Faculty 

Term  expired:  *June  24,  1895,  Rev.   Perry   Conroy.     Professor  of 

logic,  metaphysics  and  rhetoric 
Rev.  T.  M.  O'Donoghue.  Professor 
of    moral    theology,    homiletics, 
church  history  and  canon  law 
Appointed:  Sept.  5,  Rev.  J.  W.  Hickey.    Professor  of  moral  theol- 
ogy, church  history,  Hebrew  and  canon  law 


ST  JOHN'S  COLLEGE 
Fordham 
Faculty 

Resigned:  July  31,  Romuald  M.  Echeverria,  S.  J. 

Rev.  Johii  C.  Hart,  S.  J.     Professor  of  Latin  and 

Greek 
Michael  J.  Mahoney,  S.  J.    Latin  and  Greek 
Maurice  E.  Prendergast,  S.  J.    Mathematics 
Rev.  Patrick  Quill,  S.  J.     Professor  of  rhetoric 
John  B.  Smith,  S.  J.     Professor  of  physics  and 
chemistry 
Appointed:  July  31,  E.  S.  Brock,  S.  J.    Mathematics 

William  J.  Brosnan,  S.  J.     Poetry  and  litera- 
ture 
Albert  W.  Brown,  S.  J.  Mathematics  and  elocu- 
tion 
J.  P.  Carney,  S.  J.     Mathematics  and  elocution 
Rev.  William  R.  Cowarden,  S.  J.     English 
John  S.  Coyle,  S.  J.    Sciences 
Rev.  W.  Read  MuUan,  S.  J.    Vice-president 

and  director  of  studies 
John  M.  Mulligan,  S.  J.     Latin  and  Greek 
Charles  O'Lalor,  S.  J.      Mathematics 

a  Not  reported  before. 
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Appointed:  July  31,  Rev.  John  F.  Quirk,  S.  J.     Rhetoric,  oratory 

and  literature 
John  P.  Walsh,  S.  J.     Latin  and  Greek 

Honorary  degrees 

M.  A.     M.  William  O'Gorman,  B.  A.,  M.  D New  York 


ST  LAWRENCE  UNIVERSITY 

Canton 
consisting  of 
College  of  letters  and  science  Canton  theological  school 

Trustees 

Term  expired:  Rev.  Almon  Gunnison 

Appointed:  Oct.,  George  Sheldon  Conkey,  M.  A Canton 

Frederick  Bassett  Devendorf Watertown 

Rev.  Ora  McFarland  Hilton Auburn 

Honorary  degrees 
LL.  D.  Ogden  Hoffman  Fethers Jamesville,  Wis. 

Additional  information 

The  college  has  purchased  from  William  H.  Andrews  of  Gouver- 
neur,a  valuable  and  unique  collection  of  minerals,  consisting  of  crys- 
tals, cut  and  polished  rocks  and  minerals,  for  the  sum  of  $5000. 

A  large  and  thoroughly  equipped  gymnasium  is  in  process  of  con- 
struction. 

COLLEGE  OF   LETTERS  AND   SCIENCE 

Faculty 

Resigned:  Aug.,  George  Daniel  Hammond,  B.  A.     Instructor  in 

history  and  English 
Edward  Payson  Manning,  Ph.  D.    Instructor  in 
mathematics 
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Appointed:  Sept.,       Robert  Dale  Ford,  M.  S.    Mathematics 

Emberson  Edward  Proper,  M.  A.     History 
Edwin  Martin  Pukop,  B.  A.     Greek 
June  23,  John  Clarence  Lee,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.    President 

s 

CANTON  THEOLOGICAL    SCHOOL 

No  changes  reported. 


ST  STEPHEN'S  COLLEGE 
Annandak 

Trustees 

Died:  Aug.  17,  Vice-president  John  Ireland  Tucker,  D.  D. 
Dec.  22,  Richard  M.  Harison,  B.  A. 
June   6,  John  B.  Gibson,  D.  D. 

Appointed:  June  11,  William  Harison,  ex-oMcio New  York 

J.  Nicholson  Kane New  York 

George  Dent  Silliman,  D.  D Albany 

Faculty 

Appointed:  *  June  20, 1895,  Albert  Jay  Noch,  B.  A.    Tutor  in  Latin 

and  instructor  in  German 
Dec.  20,  Rev.  Grant  C.  Saunders.    Chemistry 

Honorary  degrees 

B.  D.       Rev.  Henry  Bell  Bryan Garden  City 

Rev.  William  Brown  Sermon Chestertown 

M.  A.      Rev.  Isaac  Newton  Phelps Providence,  R.  I. 

Mus.  D.  James  Burton  Tipton Albany 

D.  D.       Rev.  George  Francis  Nelson New  York 

Rev.  Gilbert  H.  Sterling South  Bethlehem 

LL.  D.    Clarence  M.  Boutelle Marshall,  Minn. 

Rev.  James  Van  Vechten  Olcott New  York 

a  Not  reported  before. 
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SEMINARY  OF  OUR  LADY  OF  ANGELS 

S^e  Niagara  university. 


SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

Syracuse 

consisting  of 
College  of  liberal  arts  College  of  medicine 

School  of  law  College  of  fine  arts 

Trustees 

Tirm  expired:  June  lo,  Chester  A.  Congdon 

Luther  C.  Slavens 
Died:  Jan.  29,  Edwin  T.  Skidmore 

May  16,  Rev.  John  M.  Reid 
Resigned:  April  i,  Clarence  N.  Seamans 

Appointed:  Oct.,       George  B.  Watkins Rochester 

April,      Charles  M.  Bolen New  York 

Walter  S.  Carter New  York 

Edward  L.  Dobbins Morristown,  N.  J. 

George  R.  Howe Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  David  B.  F.  Randolph.  .Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Henry  Spelmeyer Newark,  N.  J. 

June  9,  Porter  M.  French Rochester 

10,  Clarence  N.  Seamans Brooklyn 

Clarence  D.  Simpson Scranton,  Pa. 

Lyman  C.  Smith Syracuse 

Charles  A.  Sweet Buffalo 

Honorary  degrees 

D.  D.      Rev.  James  Y.  Bates Tuckahoe 

Rev.  John  W.  Blaisdell Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Olin  B.  Coit Oswego 

Rev.  Job  1  B.  Foote Syracuse 

Litt.  D.  Rev.  John  Stevens Shanghai,  China 

LL.  D.   Benjamin  F.  Ripton Schenectady 
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COLLEGE  OF    LIBERAL  ARTS 

Faculty 

\  Term  expired:  June  ii,  Earl  G.  Burch,  B.  S.     Instructor  in  zoology 

Adolph  Guttman.     Professor  of  Hebrew 
William   B.   Hodge,   B.  S.     Instructor  in 

physics 
William  H.  Jakway,  B.  S.    Instructor   in 

physics 
F.  Ziah  Lewis,  B.  A.     Instructor  in  botany 
Appointed:  Sept.,  Earl  G.  Burch,  B.  S.  (Syracuse).    Instructor  in 

zoology 
Gaylord  P.  Clark,    M.  D.    (Syracuse).    Artistic 

anatomy 
William  B.  Hodge,  B.  S.  (Syracuse).     Instructor 

in  physics 
F.  Ziah  Lewis,  B.  A.  (Syracuse).     Instructor  in 

botany 
Jean  Marie  Richards,  Litt.  B.  (Smith).     Instruc- 
tor in  English 
Erwin  H.  Schuyler,  B.  S.  (Syracuse).    Assistant 

in  the  chemical  laboratory 
Charles  H.  Treadwell,  B.  S.  (Syracuse).     Instruc- 
tor in  physics 

Requirements  for  admission 

For  the  science  course,  candidates  may  offer  in  place  of  Latin,  two 

years  of  German  and  two  years  of  French ;  but  four  books  of  Caesar 

will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  the  second  year  in  French  or  Ger 

man.      Beginning  in  September,  1897,  candidates  for  this  course 

will  be  examined  lin  algebra  to  series,  solid  geometry  and  plane 

trigonometry. 

Courses  of  study 

Courses  in  Semitic  languages,  archeology  and  sociology  have  been 
added. 

n  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Organized  by  the  board  of  trustees  at  their  annual  meeting  in 
June,  1895,  ^^^  opened  September  23  following. 

a  Fuller  information  than  the  mere  changes  it  here  given,  this  beln^r  the  first  report  of  this 
school. 
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Faculty 

James  B.  Brooks,  M.  A.,  D.  C.  L.     Dean  and  instructor  in  equity 

jurisprudence,  wills  and  trusts 
Giles  H.  Stillwell,  M.  A.     Instructor  in  personal  property  and  torts 
Edward  H.  Burdick,  M.  A.     Instructor  in  contracts  and  domestic 

relations 
Frank  R.  Walker,  M.  A.     Instructor  in  bills  and  notes  and  the  law 

of  real  property 
William  G.  Tracy.  LL.  B.     Lecturer  on  surrogate's  court  and  prac- 
tice 
William  Nottingham,  M.  A.,   Ph.  D.     Lecturer  on  the  law  of  cor- 
porations 
Charles  L.  Stone,  M.  A.,  LL.  B.     Lecturer  on  principal  and  agent 
George  McGowan,  M.  A.     Lecturer  on  elementary  law 
Edwin  Nottingham,  Ph.  M.     Lecturer  on  the  law  of  evidence 
Charles  H.  Duell,  M.  A.,  LL.  B.     Lecturer  on  the  law  of  patents 
William   S.   Andrews,   M.  A.,    LL.  B.     Lecturer   on   statute   law, 

including  the  statute  of  limitations  and  the  statute  of  frauds 
Charles  G.  Bald^vin,  M.  A.,    LL.  B.     Lecturer  on  partnership  and 

liens 
Ceylon  H.  Lewis,  M.  A.     Lecturer  on  practice 
Benjamin  J.  Shove,  M.  A.     Lecturer  on  criminal  law  and  procedure 

in  criminal  cases 
Edward  C.  Wright,  M.  A.   •  Lecturer  on  sales 
Peter  B.  McLennan,  M.  A.     Lecturer  on  the  trial  of  actions 
Irving  G.  Vann,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.     Lecturer  on  the  law  of  insurance 
George  N.  Kennedy.     Lecturer  on  constitutional  law 
John  C.  Churchill.     Lecturer  on  international  law 
Frank  Smalley,  Ph.  D.     Lecturer  on  the  constitution,  laws  and 

courts  of  Rome 
J.  William  Wilson,  M.  A.     Lecturer  on  medical  jurisprudence 

Requirements  for  admission 

Graduates  of  a  literary  college  or  university  may  be  admitted 
without  examination  upon  exhibiting  their  diplomas.  Persons  who 
have    been    regularly  admitted    to    the  bar  in  any  state  may  be 
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admitted  to  either  class  without  examination.  All  other  applicants 
for  admission  must  pass  an  examination  or  present  a  regents  cer- 
tificate in  subjects  prescribed  in  the  rules  of  the  court  of  appeals. 

Any  person  of  good  moral  character  over  i8  years  of  age  may  be 
admitted  to  this  college,  but  no  student  can  be  entitled  to  an  exam- 
ination for  a  degree  unless  he  has  complied  with  the  requirements 
for  admission  above  prescribed. 

Courses  of  study 

Namerals  indicate  the  number  of  lessons  or  lectares  per  week 

JUNIOR  TBAR 


Firat  term 

Second  term 

Elementary  law,  2  (13  weeks) 

Contracts,  2 

Contracts,  2 

Torts,  2 

Torts,  2 

Bills  and  notes,  2 

Bills  and  notes,  2 

Domestic  relations,  2 

Domestic  relations,  2 

Personal  property,  2 

Personal  property,  2 
Criminal  law,  1 

Evidence  (began),  2 

Criminal  law,  1 

Principal    and  agent,  inclading   bail- 

Partnership and  liens,  2  (9  weeks) 

ments,  2 

Statute  law,  including  the  statate  of 

Partnership  and  liens,  2  (4  weeks) 

limitations  and  the  statate  of  fraads, 

2  (9  weeks) 

1 
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Law  of  real  property,  2 
Equity  jurisprudence  and  practice,  4 
Practice,  2 
Sales,  2 

Law  of  corporations,  2 
Law  of  evidence,  2 
Medical  jurisprudence,  1  (8  weeks^ 
Constitution,  laws,  courts  of  Rome, 
(6  weeks) 


Law  of  real  property,  2 
Wills  and  administration,  2 
Surrogate's  court  and  practice,  3    (4 

we^s) 
Practice,  2 
Trusts,  2 
Sales,  2 

Laws  of  corporations,  2 
Constitutional  law 
International  law 
Trial  of  actions,  1  (5  weeks) 
Law  of  patents,  (4  weeks) 
Insurance,  1  (8  weeks) 


Requirements  for  graduation 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  will  be  conferred  upon  any  student 
who  has  complied  with  the  requirements  for  admission,  pursued  a 
loll  two  years'  course  in  law  (the  last  year  at  this  college),  and  passed 
the  examination  prescribed  for  such  degree. 
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COLLEGE   OF   MEDICINE 

Faculty 
Died:  Oct.,  William  H.  Dunlap,  M.  A.,  M.  D.     Professor  of  der- 
matology 
Seat  declared  vacant:  June  8,  Fred  W.  Sears,   M.  D.  .  Lecturer  on 

clinical  obstetrics 
Appointed:  June  8,  W.  S.  Andrews,  M.  A.     Lecturer  on  legal  medi- 
cine 
Eugene  W.  Belknap,  B.  A.,   M.  D.     Instructor 
in  medicine  ♦ 

F.  B.  Brooks,  M.  D.     Lecturer  on  physiology 
J.  C.  Carson,  M.D.     Lecturer  on  mental  diseases 
Charles  A.  Covell,  M.  D.     Instructor  in  chem- 
istry 

William  A.  Curtin,  M.  D.     Lecturer  on  thera- 
peutics 
J.  H.  Dunn,  M.  D.     Demonstrator  of  anatomy 
Joseph  T.  D.  Fischer,  B.  A.,  M.  D.    Instructor 

in  physiology 
Thomas    H.    Halstead,    M.  D.     Lecturer    on 

laryngology  and  otology 
R.  C.  Hanchett,  M.  D.     Lecturer  on  materia 

medica 
L  Harris  Levy,  M.  D.     Instructor  in  histology 
P.  R.  McMaster,  B.  A.,  M.  D.     Instructor  in 

surgery 
W.  H.  May,  M.  D.     Lecturer  on  pathology  and 

bacteriology 
William  H.  Mills,  M.  D.     Lecturer  on  hygiene 

and  public  health 

G.  M.  Price,  M.  D.     Lecturer  on  anatomy 

E.     J.     Wynkoop,     M.  D.     Demonstrator     of 
anatomy 

Courses  of  study 

Beginning  with  October  6,  1896,  a  full  four  years'  course  will  be 
entered  upon. 
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Additional  information 

A  new  building  is  now  being  erected  and  will  be  ready  for  use  in 
October,  1896. 

COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Faculty 

Term  expired:  June  11,  Gino  Bardella.  Instructor  in  painting 

Torquato  di  Felice.     Instructor  in  painting 
Irene  Sargent.     Instructor  in  French 
Resigned:  April,  Alice  J.  Oliver.     Instructor  in  vocal  music 
appointed:  Sept.,    Minnie  B.  Woodworth,  Ph.  B.  (Syracuse).     Phys- 
ical culture 
Jan.  3,  N.  Irving  Hyatt.     Instructor  in  piano  and  theory 
of  music 
Irene  Sargent.     Instructor  in  French 


SYRIAN  PROTESTANT  COLLEGE 

Beirut,  Syria 

consisting  of 
Collegiate  department  Department  of  pharmacy 

Medical  department  Preparatory  department 

Trustees 
Died:  Dec.  28,  « President  William  A.  Booth 

COLLEGIATE   DEPARTMENT 

No  changes  reported. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

•  Appointed:  July  i,  Rev.  Charles  A.  Webster,  B.  A.,  M.  D.  (Univ.  of 

Toronto).     Anatomy  and  diseases  of  skin 

Requirements  for  admission 

A  practical  knowledge  of  French  or  Turkish  now  required. 

a  Succeeded  by  Morris  K.  Jessup. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHARMACY 

Appointed:  July  i,  Rev.  Charles  A.  Webster,  B.  A.,  M.  D.  (Univ.  of 

Toronto).     Theory  and  practice  of  pharmacy 

Requirements  for  admission 

A  practical  knowledge  of  French  or  Turkish  now  required. 


TEACHERS    COLLEGE 

West  120  St.,  Morningside  hights,  New  York 

Trustees 

Resigned:  Jan.,  J.  Hall  Mcllvaine,  D.  D. 

Appointed:  Jan.,     B.  Talbot  B.  Hyde New  York 

April,  Joseph  Milbank New  York 

Faculty 

Term  expired:  June,  Adelaide  Bennett.     Cooking 

Jennie  Connell.     Latin 
Frank  L.  McVey,  Ph.  D.     History  and  Latin 
Bessie  Whitmore  Stillman.     Assistant  in  ele- 
mentary school 
Resigned:  Oct.,   Stuart  H.  Rowe,  Ph.  D.     History  and  Latin 

Jan.,    Ida  Stevens  Robinson.     Instructor  in  form,  draw- 
ing and  color 
June,  Millie  Arms.     Teacher  in  elementary  school 

Angeline    Brooks.       Professor    of    kindergarten 

methods 
Dora  Bay  Emerson,  B.  S.     Assistant  in  science 
Clarence  Edmund  Meleney,  M.  A.     Professor  of 

the  science  and  art  of  teaching 
Theodore    Frelinghuysen   Seward.     Professor   of 
vocal  music 
Appointed:  Sept.,  Stuart  H.  Rowe,    Ph.  D.    (Jena).     History   and 

Latin 
Oct.    Jennie  Connell.     Latin 
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Appointed:  Dec,    Frank  L.  McVey,  Ph.  D.  (Yale).     History  and 

Latin 
Jan.     Annie  B.  McKinstry.     Drawing 
April,  James  E.  Newcomb,  M.  D.     Lecturer  on  physi- 
ology 
June,  John  Graham  Brooks.     Lecturer  on  sociology 

Caroline  W.  Hotchkiss.     Teacher  in  elementary 

school 
James  Jardine.     Physical  training 
Mary  D.  Runyan.     Kindergarten  methods 
Gustav  Viehl.      Singing 

Additional  information 

The  college  has  received  $250,000  for  the  building  of  the  west 
wing  necessary  to  complete  the  main  group  of  buildings.  This  gift 
renders  more  effective  the  existing  alliance  between  Columbia  uni- 
versity and  Barnard  college. 

The  real  estate  controlled  by  the  college  has  been  increased  by 
five  lots. 

Another  urgent  need  has  been  met  by  the  foundation  of  the  Ruth 
fund  of  $5000,  which  will  enable  a  number  of  students  of  high  grade 
to  borrow  at  a  nominal  rate  of  interest  (2  % )  money  enough 
to  enable  them  to  complete  their  course  without  interruption.  The 
sum  borrowed  is  to  be  repaid  as  speedily  as  may  be,  and  loaned 
again.  It  is  particularly  desired  that  this  fund  encourage  college 
graduates  and  others  of  similarly  high  attainments  to  pursue  pro- 
fessional courses  before  entering  the  work  of  teaching. 

There  has  been  a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who 
have  shown  interest  by  contributing  toward  current  expenses,  and 
the  total  amount  thus  given  has  been  greater  than  in  any  previous 
year. 


THOMAS    S.     CLARKSON    MEMORIAL    SCHOOL    OF 

TECHNOLOGY 

Potsdam 

Incorporated  by  regents  March  19,  1896.     School  opened  in  fall 
of  1896.     First  report  will  be  made  next  year. 
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UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

joo  Park  av.,  New  York 

Trustees 
Died:.  Dec.  21,  William  A.  Booth 

Courses  of  study 

Electives  and  variables  introduced  under  limitations. 


UNION  UNIVERSITY 
consisting  of 

Union  college  Albany  medical  college 

Albany  law  school  Albany  college  of  pharmacy 

Dudley  observatory 

UNION   COLLEGE 

Schenectady 

Trustees 

Term  expired:  June,  Stephen  K.  Williams,  LL.  D. 

Appointed:  June,  Rev.  David  Sprague,  M.  A Amherst,  Mass. 

•Thomas  W.  Wright,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  appointed  secretary  of  board 

Faculty 

Appointed:  July,  Albert  F.  Buck,  M.  A.     English  literature  and 

philosophy 

Kenneth  McKenzie,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  Modern  lan- 
guages 

William  P.  Reeves,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.     Rhetoric 

Honorary  degrees 

B.  A.      William  H.  Albro Middleburg 

M.  A.     Frederic  H.  D.  Crane Montclair,  N.  J. 

George  H.  Hoxie Cambridge 

David  Van  Home Tiffin,  O. 

Truman  Weed Hartford,  Conn. 

a  Not  a  trustee. 
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D.  D  .    Rev.  George  Gamble Plattsburg 

Rev.  George  F.  Genung Lebanon,  Conn. 

Rev.  J.  Philip  B.  Pendleton Schenectady 

Rev.  C.  D,  F.  Steinfuhser Astoria 

LL.  D.  George  R.  Peck Chicago,  111. 

ALBANY  LAW  SCHOOL 

239  State  St.,  Albany 
Faculty 

Appointed:  June  4,  Danforth  E.  Ainsworth.     Adjunct  professor  of 

the  statutes  of  New  York 

Charles  E.  Franklin.  Lecturer  on  quasi  con- 
tracts 

Lewis  R.  Parker,  LL.  B.  Bailments  and  surety- 
ship 

Walter  E.  Ward.  Lecturer  on  the  law  of  patents 
and  copyright 

ALBANY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

Eagle  st.y  Albany 

Faculty 

Died:  Oct.  31,  Franklin    Townsend  jr.      Emeritus    professor    of 

physiology 
Appointed:  April  27,  John  Vincent  Hennessy,  M.  D.  (Albany  med. 

coll.).     Lecturer  on  materia  medica 
James   Thomas    McKenna,    M.  D.    (Albany 

med.  coll.).     Instructor  in  physiology 
Edward  N.  K.  Mears,  M.  D.  (Albany  med. 

coll.).     Clinical  assistant 
James  Manning  Moore,  M.  D.  (Albany  med. 

coll.).     Instructor  in  physical  diagnosis  and 

microscopy 
Jesse  Montgomery  Mosher,  M.  D.  (Albany 

med.  coll.).     Instructor  in  neurology 
Charles  Leonard  Myers,  M.  D.  (Albany  med. 

coll.).     Clinical  assistant 
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Appointed:  April  2y,  Harry  Seymour  Pearse,  M.  D.  (Albany  nied. 

coll.).     Clinical  assistant 
Clement  Frank  Theisen,  M.  D.  (Albany  med. 
coll.).     Instructor  in  diseases  of  nose  and 
throat 
Lansing  Betts  Wrnne,  M.  D.  (Albany  med. 
coll.).      Instructor  in  clinical  medicine 

Additional  information 

The  Bender  hygienic  laboratory  will  be  opened  for  use  this  fall 
and  in  charge  of  George  Blumer,  M.  D.,  late  of  Johns  Hopkins  uni- 
versity as  director. 

$500  has  been  received  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Franklin  Town- 
send,  M.  D.,  for  endowment  of  a  physiological  prize. 

ALBANY  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

Eagle  St.,  Albany 
Trustees 

Resigned:  March  17,  Harrison  E.  Webster 

Appointed:  March  17,  Andrew  Van  Vranken  Raymond,  Schenec- 
tady 
« 

Faculty 

Resigned:  April  22,  Frank  P.  Huested,  Ph.  C.     Lecturer  on  phar- 
macy 
Edward  J.  Wheeler,  Ph.  D.       Instructor    in 
chemistry 
April  23,  Andrew    MacFarlane,    M.  D.      Lecturer    on 

microscopy 
Appointed:  April  22,  Theodore   J.    Bradley,   Ph.  G.     Lecturer  on 

pharmacy 
April  23,  Thomas    W.   Jenkins,    M.  D.     Instructor   in 

microscopy 
De  Baum  Van  Aken,  Ph.  G.     Instructor  in 
chemistry 

Courses  of  study 
Pharmaceutical  laboratory  is  open  two  additional  days  a  week. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO 

Buffalo 

consisting  of 

Law  school  College  of  pharmacy 

Medical  department  College  of  dentistry 

School  of  pedagogy 

Trustees 

James  O.  Putnam  was  elected  chancellor  and  Wilson  S.  Bissell 
Tice-chancellor. 

LAW  SCHOOL 

Ellicott  sq. 

Faculty 

Died:  Oct.,  George  S.  Wardwell,  LL.  B.     Lecturer  on  the  law  of 

torts 
Appointed:  Sept.  23,  James  L.  Quackenbush.    Lecturer  an  torts 
Dec.  20,  Louis  L.  Babcock.    Lecturer  on  negligence 
Feb.     I,  William  B.  Hoyt,  B.  A.  (Cornell).    Lecturer 

on  agency  and  partnership 

Requirements  for  admission 

The  school  will  hold  henceforth  no  entrance  examinations  and  all 
applicants  must  either  be  graduates  of  literary  colleges  or  must 
Tiave  passed  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Courses  of  study 

A  special  course  of  six  lectures  on  the  law  of  negligence  has  been 

added. 

Additional  information 

The  school  will  open  its  session  for  1896-97  in  new  quarters  in 
Ellicott  square.  This  building  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  finest 
office  building  in  the  world.  The  offices  of  the  school  are  in  every 
way  adapted  for  law  school  work.  Immediately  adjoining  the  lec- 
ture room  is  the  Bang's  law  library,  containing  a  full  selection  of 
of  reports  and  text-books,  to  which  the  students  have  free  access. 
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MKDICAL  DEPARTMENT 
High  St. 

Faculty 
Died:  Dec.  lo,  Mahlon  B.  Folwell,  M.  D.     Clinical  professor  of  dis- 
eases of  children ' 
Seat  declared  vacant:  May  14,  Francis  T.  Metcalfe,  M.  D.     Lectufer 

on  comparative  pathology 
Appointed:  Jan.    6,  Irving  R.  Snow,  M.  D.     Clinical  professor  of 

diseases  of  children 
May  14,  M.  A.  Crockett,  B.  A.,  M.  D.     Clinical  lecturer 
on  gynecology 
James  A.  Gibson,    M.  D.     Assistant    demon- 
strator of  anatomy 
Woods  Hutchinson,  M.  A.,   M.  D.     Professor 

of  embryology  and  comparative  pathology 
Allen  A.  Jones,  M.  D.     Clinical  lecturer  on 

medicine 
Charles  E.  Long,  M.  D.     Clinical  instructor  in 

obstetrics 
H.  G.  Matzinger,  M.  D.     Instructor  in  clinical 

pathology 
Chauncey  P.  Smith,  M.  D.     Instructor  in  sur- 
gery 

Albert  G.  Sy,  B.  S.  Assistant  in  chemical  labor- 
atory 

A.  E.  Woehnert,  M.  D.    Instructor  in  clinkal 

pathology 

Courses  of  study 
Ihe  course  has  been  changed  from  three  to  four  years. 

COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 
High  St, 

Faculty 
r*rm  expired:  June  30,  A.  L.  Benedict,  M.  A.,  M.  D.     Lecturer  o» 

botany 

Additional  information 

The  advanced  course  is  continued  and  instruction  in  it  will  be 
given  to  both  junior  and  senior  class  next  session. 
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COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 
High  St. 

Faculty 

Seat  declared  vacant:  Oct.,  Cyrus  A.  Allen,  D.  D.  S.     Professor  of 

prosthetic  dentistry 
May,  H.  M.  Hill,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.     Professor  of 
chemistry  and  physics 
Albert  T.  Lytle,  M.  D.     Professor  of 

dental  chemistry  and  metallurgy 
Julius   Pohlman,  M.  D.      Professor  of 
physiology 
Promoted:  May,  A.  L.  Benedict,  M.  A.,    M.  D.,  from  lecturer  on 

special  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  to  pro- 
fessor of  physiology 
Fred  J.  Gieser,  D.  D.  S.,  from  instructor  in  chem- 
istry to  professor  of  chemistry  and  metallurgy 
G.  A.  Himmelsbach,  M.  D.,  from  instructor  to  pro- 
fessor of  general  anatomy 
R.  H.  Hofheinz,  D.  D.  S.,  from  instructor  to  pro- 
fessor of  operative  dentistry 
Transferred:  May,  F.  T.  Van  Woert,  M.  D.  S.,  from  professor  of 

practical  anesthesia  and  dental  surgery  to 
professor  of  electrical  science  and  electro- 
therapeutics 

Additional  information 

During  the  year  a  building  has  been  erected  for  the  dental  depart- 
ment exclusively,  at  cost  of  $30,000.  Grounds  are  valued  at  $15,000 
and  equipment  $5000.  This  building  will  be  ready  for  use  for  year 
1896-97. 

a  SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 

High  St. 

Established  by  council  in  1895.  Its  object  is  to  train  college  and 
normal  graduates  and  teachers  for  positions  as  teachers  in  secondary 
schools,  as  training  teachers,  principals  and  superintendents  of 
schools. 

a  Fuller  iaformation  than  the  mere  changes  is  here  given,  this  being  the  first  report  of  this  school . 
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<»  Trustees 

President,  William  A.  Rogers 
Vice-president,  William  H.  Gratwick 
Treasurer,  P.  H.  Griffin 
Secretary,  William  A.  Douglas 
Ida  C.  Bender,  M.  D. 
Henry  P.  Emerson 
Bryant  B.  Glenny 
Herbert  G.  Lord 
Frank  M.  McMurry 
John  J.  McWilliams 
William  L.  Marcy 
Mrs  Herman  Mynter 

Administration 

Dean,  Frank  M.  McMurry,  Ph.  D.  (Jena) 
Registrar,  Herbert  Gardiner  Lord,  B.  A.  (Amherst) 
Secretary,  M.  V.  O'Shea 

Faculty 

Frank  M.  McMurry,  Ph.  D.  Qena).     Professor  of  pedagogics 
Herbert  Gardiner  Lord,  B.  A.  (Amherst).     Professor  of  philosophy 
Ida  C.  Bender,  M.  D.  (Buffalo).     Instructor  in  primary  education 
James  Wright  Putnam,  M.  D.  (Buffalo).     Lecturer  on  physiological 

psychology 
Naitalie  Mankell.     Instructor  in  gymnastics 

LrCTURKRS 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph.  D. 
Henry  P.  Emerson,  M.  A. 
W.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D. 
Charles  G.  Stockton,  M.  D. 

Appointed:  Sept.,  M.  V.  O'Shea,  B.  L.     Psychology  and  child-study 
April,  Woods  Hutchinson,  M.  A.,  M.  D.    Science 

Srf  also  Administration. 


a  Besides  the  university  council  this  body  also  has  control  of  school. 
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Frank  M.  McMurry,  Ph.  D.     Science 

John  W.  Hall.    Assistant  principal  and  instructor  in  intermediate 

department  • 
Mrs  Jean  M.  Ashton.     Instructor  in  primary  department 
Emma-  R.  Hoag.     Instructor  in  connecting  class 
Alice  A.  Bristol.     Principal  of  kindergarten 
Seth  Clark.     Instructor  in  music 
Mrs  Natalie  Mankell.     Instructor  in  gymnastics 

Requirements  for  admission 

College  graduates,  normal  school  graduates,  graduates  of  such 
other  schools  as  are  approved  by  the  faculty  and  experienced  teach- 
i  ers  who  satisfy  the  faculty  of  special  merit,  may  be  received  as  can- 
didates for  the  diploma  of  this  school.  Young  men  and  women  who 
are  at  least  21  years  of  age,  and  who  can  show  proof  of  sufficient 
maiturity,  may  be  allowed,  as  special  students,  to  take  any  courses 
desired,  subject  to  certain  conditions.  Certificates  will  be  granted 
fof  courses  that  are  satisfactorily  completed  by  such  students. 

Courses  of  study 

The  figures  in  corves  indicate  the  Dumber  of  hours  given  to  the  study  per  week 

JUNIOB  TSAR 


^rtt  aemetter 


m  Philosophy  (S) 

Pbysiologioal  psjfchology  (1) 

Physical  education  (2) 

History  (2) 

•  General  pedagogy  (3) 

EducatioDal  psychology  (2) 

Methods  of  elementary  instruction  (1) 


Second  temeater 


a  Philosophy  (3) 

Physical  education  (2) 

Literature  (2) 

a  Formal  steps  of  instruction  (3) 

Special  method  (2) 

Child-study  (1) 


b  BKNIOR  TICAR 


Philosophy  (3) 

History  of  education  (3) 

Special  method  (2) 

History  (2) 

Organization  of  elementary  schools  (1) 


Philosophy  (3) 
Philosophy  of  education  (3) 
Special  method  (2) 
Literature  (2; 
School  supervision  (1) ' 


a  These  courses  are  required ;  all  others  are  optional. 


b  All  courees  optional. 


UNIVERSITY   OF    ROCHESTER  595 

Requirements  for  graduation 

Candidates  for  a  diploma  must  complete  14  full  courses.  Five 
lectures  per  week,  for  one  semester,  constitute  one  full  course,  or 
credit.  The  courses  in  general  pedagogy,  formal  steps  of  instruc- 
tion, teaching  and  seminar,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  one  and  two- 
fifths  credits,  and  courses  in  philosophy  and  the  philosophy  of  morals 
and  religion  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  graduation.  Candi- 
dates must  also  prepare  an  essay,  embodying  the  result  of  original 
investigation  and  research  upon  some  topic  previously  approved 
by  the  faculty,  which  will  secure  a  credit  of  three  full  courses. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ROCHESTER 

Rochester 

Trustees 
Died:  Nov.  6,  William  H.  Harris,  M.  A. 
Resigned:  June  16,  Colgate  Hoyt,  M.  A. 
Appointed:  June  16,  David  Jayne  Hill,  LL.  D Rochester 

Faculty 

Resigned:  June  16,  David  Jayne  Hill,  LL.  D.  President  and  Bur- 
bank  professor  of  intellectual  and  moral  phil- 
osophy 

Honorary  degrees 

M.  A.     George  H.  Ellwanger Rochester 

D.  D.     Rev.  O.  P.  Gifford Buffalo 

Rev.  Ward  T.  Sutherland Rochester 

LL.  D.  Henry  A.  Ward Rochester 

Requirements  for  admission 

For  entrance  to  the  course  in  science  the  additional  requirements 
of  physics  and  plane  trigonometry  have  been  made.  Instead  of 
botany  and  physiology  a  choice  is  allowed  of  botany  or  physiology 
or  zoology  and  chemistry  or  geology  or  astronomy. 

Courses  of  study 
Some  ^changes  have  been  made  in  the  order  of  studies  and  a  few 
additional  electives  are  offered. 
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VASSAR  COLLEGE 

Poughkeepsie 

Trustees 


I 


Died:  May  6,  Robert  E.  Taylor 
Resigned:  June  9,  Colgate  Hojrt 

Appointed:  June  9,  Henry  V.  Pelton Poughkeepsie 

Charles  M.  Pratt Brooklyn 

Faculty 

Resigned:  Sept.,  Bertha  M.  Brown,  B.  S.    Assistant  in  the  biolog- 
ical laboratory 
Isabell  N.  Tillinghast,  B.  A.    Instructor  in  English 
June,  Mrs  J.  C.  Bracq.    John  Guy  Vassar  professor  of 
modem  languages 
Sara  Crosiby.     Instructor  in  violin  playing 
I  Mary  Dame. 

James  Sauvage.     Instructor  in  singing 
Appointed:  June  9,  Sarah  J.  McNeary,  Ph.  D.     Instructor  in  Eng- 

Ush 
C.  H.  B.  Rogers,  Ph.  D.     Instructor  in  French 
and  Italian 
Promoted:  June  9,  Laura  J.  Wylie,  Ph.  D.,  from  instructor  to  asso- 
ciate professor  of  English 

Courses  of  study 

A  course  in  Italian,  three  hours  per  week,  has  been  added. 

Additional  information 

The  following  gifts  have  been  received : 

For  Helen  Day  Gould  scholarship '     $8000 

For  Cole  scholarship 6000 

For  Monroe  scholarship 1500 

For  recitation  hall  (promised) 100,000 

For  library  (class  of  1871) 300 


WELLS  COLLEGE  595 

WELLS  COLLEGE 
Aurora 

Trustees 

Resigned:  June  lo,  John  Hall,  D.  D, 

Appointed:  June  lo,  Thomas  M.  Osborne Auburn 

Faculty 

Term  expired:  June  lo,  Mary  R.  Strong,  B.  A.    Assistant  in  Latin 

Lucy  P.  Wilkinson.    Assistant  in  mathe- 
matics 
Resigned:  June  lo,  Sarah  A.  Acer,  B.  A.    Professor  of  mathematics 

Vera  Ress.     Instructor  in  vocal  music 
Appointed:  Florence  L.  Cross.      Assistant  in  mathematics 

Minnie  P.  Kingsbury.     Assistant  in  Latin 
Rev.  Dean  A.  Walker,  Ph.  D.    Professor  of 
the  English  Bible  and  instructor  in  sociology 
June  10,  Florence  Blauvelt.    Vocal  music 

Annie    Louise    MacKinnon,    Ph.  D.    Mathe- 
matics 

Requirements  for  admission 

All  special  students  must  satisfy  the  English  requirements  and  two 
of  the  following  in  addition:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French, 
mathematics,  two  years  of  science. 

The  modern  language  requirements  have  been  divided  into 
maxima  and  minima  and  the  applicant  must  be  able  to  use  and 
understand  the  modern  language  offered. 

Courses  of  study 

A  thorough  revision  of  the  courses  has  been  made.  The  degrees 
of  B.  L.  and  B.  S.  are  discontinued.  Two  years  of  Bible  study  are 
required.  In  the  freshman  year  none  of  the  work  is  elective ;  in  the 
sophomore  year  one  fourth  and  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  three 
fourths  of  the  studies  taken  are  elective. 
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Additional  information 

The  best  progress  the  college  shows  is  in  its  scientific  work  on 
account  of  gifts  made  to  the  different  scientific  departments.  It  is 
expected  to  add  a  new  department  of  biology  and  histology  in 
1896-97. 


WOMAN'S  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 

INFIRMARY 

$21  East  15  sty  New  York 

Trustees 

Died:  April  10,  J.  West  Roosevelt,  M,  D. 

Appointed :Msiy  14,  Annie  B.  Jennings New  York 

Faculty 

Appointed:  Jan.  17,  Frederick  Peterson,  M.  D.,   Ph.  D.      Clinical 

professor  of  mental  diseases 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  OF  UNIVERSITIES 


▲ND  AUO  OF 


Professional  and  technical  schools  united  under 
one  government  or  connected  with  a  college 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES 

1  These  facto  are  digested  from  the  swom  reports  of  the  iustitutioiis,  but  in  a 
very  few  cases  where  speotfted  items  were  not  given  they  haye  been  supplied 
from  the  most  reliable  sources  available;  e.  g.  the  printed  documents  or  previous 
manuscript  reports  of  the  institutions. 

2  Facts  of  a  general  nature  which  can  not  be  included  under  other  schools  are 
pat  under  colleges. 

3  No  blank  spaces  appear  in  any  of  the  columns  of  statistics  in  the  tables  of 
^his  report,  but  where  exact  figures  could  not  be  given  one  of  the  following  char- 
acters has  been  used : 

.  .  .  .  means  '  does  not  exist  in  this  institution/  or  that  the  heading 
of  the  column  *  does  not  apply.' 

f  means  '  fact  unknown.' 

t preceding  an  answer  means  'probably'  or  'approximately';  e.  g.  f324 
means  '  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief  about  324 '. 

4  In  any  case  where  a  f  appears  in  a  column  the  total  for  that  column  should 
be  aoderstood  not  as  absolutely  correct,  but  as  approximate. 

5  For  list  of  date  abbreviations  see  p.  490. 
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ColmnUA ....     1 


Union 8 


New  York....      8 


NlAgar» 4 


St  Lawrence..     5 


Cornell 6 


BjneoBe 


Buffalo 8 


Qrmnd  total .. 


Columbia  university 

Columbia  college 

Faculty  of  law 

Collee:e  of  physicians  and  surgeons 

a  Faculty  of  applied  science 

Faculty  of  polit ical  science 

Faculty  of  philosophy 

Faculty  of  pure  science 


Totol. 


h  Union  university 

Union  ci  liege 

Albany  law  school 

Albany  medical  college 

Albany  college  of  pharmacy. 


Total. 


New  York  university  . . 
c  Univt-rsity  college 
-  la 


University  law  school 

Uuiversity  medical  college. 
School  of  pedagogy 


Total 


Niagara  university 

(>>llegiate  depajtment 

Medical  department 

Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels 


Total. 


St  Lawrence  university 

College  of  letters  and  science 
Canton  theological  school  ... 


Total. 


Cornell  university 

d  All  departments  except  law. 
College  of  law 


Total. 


Syracuse  university 

College  of  arts  (liberal  and  fine). 

School  of  law 

College  of  medicine 


Total. 


University  of  Buffalo 
Buffalo  law  Kchool . . . . 
Medical  department. . 
College  of  pharmacy. 
College  of  dentistry  . . 
School  of  pedagogy  . . 


Total. 


Qrand  totol  1806 

Grand  totol  1895 
Grand  total  1894 


Seth  Low,  LL.  D. 


Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 


Henry  M.   MacCracken,   D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
(Chancellor) 


Very  Rev.  Patrick  MacHale,  C.  ^. 


John  Clarence  Lee,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 


Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  M.  A.,  D.  Sc, 
LL.  D. 


James  Roscoe  Day,   S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 
(Chancellor) 


James  O.  Putnam  (CSianoellor) 


a  Includes  Schooln  of  mines,  chemistry,  engineering  and  architecture,  h  Dudley  observa- 
of  engineering,  d  These  are  as  follows:  Graduate  dep^t,  Dep*t  of  arts  and  sciences,  College 
architecture  and  College  of  agriculture.  Separate  stotistlos  will  be  reported  f«T  each  of 
instruction  in  September,    e  Not  including  104  duplicates,    f  Not  Including  112  duplicates. 
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13 

8 

1 

7 

1 

40 

1 

31 
54 
25 
86 

. .  •  < 

.  ..'•..•• 

71H 

6a3 

81 

4 

82 

123 

518 

625 

43 

50 

146 

7J9S 

rwT 

Tsr 

TTW 

y^Miu^rrm 

rjw 

(    111 

e 6,434 

5,878 
5,5:29 

675 

634 

1,52-^ 
999 

4,461 

931 
1,006 

4,828 
4,496 

1,758 

179 

1,^5 

1,167 

11 
18 

-    1ft 

10 

a  Not  including  473  duplicates,  student^  registered  in  more  than  one  faculty.         b  Not  Is 
a  course  in  aw.  d  Not  including  379  duplicates.  e  Not  including  408  duplicates' 

them  at  will  for  the  degrees  of  M.  A.  and  Ph.  D.  g  Of  these  28  are  normal  graduates- 

on  studeutH  <  f  Barnard  college.  ^  Including  free  tuition  for  27.  I  Including  free 

o  Of  these  2602  are  unbouna  volumes.  p  University  library  used.  q  Rented, 

eluding  grounds.  t  Including  apparatus. 
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SCHOOLS  UNITED  UNDER  ONE  GOVERNMENT  OR  CONNECTED  WITH  A  COLLEGB 


DSORKB8 

COLLKOK  AWARDS 

LIBRARY 

SUMMARY  OF  PROPSRTY 

•0 
0 

3 

I 

1 

t 

a 

1 
3 

3 
« 

0. 
S 

g. 

3 

.3 

a 

I 

0 

a 

1 

•mm 

E 

No 

»8 

1 

29 

2 

ft  • 

■  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

2 

30 

■  «  • 

2 

3 
14 

■  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  ■  ■ 

•  •  • 

19 

31 

•    «     ■    •     B 

X;49 
29 

'm45 

■|nll2 

9 

«  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

*  •  •  • 

8 
2 

1- 

33 

y2iJ8.000 

•  •  •  ff 

•  •  •  •  • 

84 

?65,000 

35 

ri, 200,000 

36 

?2,660,000 

37 

?166,000 

38 

?210.00 

1 



1 

215  1      »l 

(?228,000 

?65,000 

?i,  200. 000 

«, 650,000 

?156,000 

wto.ooo 

6 

•  •  •  • 
■  ■  •  • 

10 

«  ■ 
•  • 

10 

18 
4 
8 
2 

82 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

29,217 
1,42(( 

92 

? 

? 

? 

136 

100,000 
12,000 

16,000 

5 

400,000 
10,000 
20,000 

9    

6,000 

400 

? 

250 

26,000 

» 

883 

9 

5 

80.7S5 

186 

127.000 

480,000 

6.660 

25,833 

5 

•  • 

■  • 

■  ■ 

5 

•  •  • 

7 
8 
6 

•  •  • 

21 

••••4 

•  ■  •      • 

•  •  •  • 

2 

•  ■  •  ■ 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

'21*797 
8.274 

"2;887 

'm,*666 

200 
"■'258 

*i*664,*362 
«  150,000 
B  826,074 
« 150,000 

3 

«  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  »  •  « 

966,666 
? 

? 
? 

f61,918 
<7,897 

n,500 

? 
20,000 

«  •  •  ■ 

4 

2 

32,958 

4.458 

936.656 

2.290,436 

71,815 

20,000 

»  «  •  • 
•  •  •  • 

«  •  «  ■ 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

7 
2 
9 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

■  ■  •  • 

?7,800 

665 

?1,000 

f900 
850 

rsoo 

?45,00& 

80,500 

?16,000 

?100,000 

21,000 

?80,000 

?12,000 

1,064 

f4,000 

?8,000 

6,181 

?2,000 

4 

m    • 

8,965 

1,650 

90,500 

151,000 

17,064 

16. 181 

1 

•  • 

•  ■ 

1 

»  •  • 

■  •  • 

■  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

11,860  ,      5,681 

""ioiooo 
? 

*""66,'p66 

«26,000 

6 

•    ■    •    • 

«  ■    •    • 

1,500 
600 

2,000 

«   «    •    • 

•  •  •  • 

11, 8M  '      5,681 

20.000 

86,000 

9,000 

2,000 

■  •   *   • 

■  ■ 
«  • 

■  ■ 

•  ■ 

■  *  ■ 

14 
2 

IG 

10 

42 

5 

12 

10 

•  •  •  ■ 

168,592 
24,091 

80,400 

••••••• 

108,468 

1,619,666 

? 

6 

t   •     '    •    • 

«   •   •    • 

57 

22 

186,683 

80,400 

108,468 

1,619.666 

? 

• 

1 

6 

■  ■ 
•  ■ 

6 

«  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 
1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

o'46',0i6 
?2,266 

*i2,'88i 
? 

266,666 

q 

?9,000 

'"6961666 

^  '?66;666 

7 

•  «    •    • 

•  •    •    « 

•  •  •  • 

75,000 
125 

?2,000 

*  74,218 

"js.'soo 

1 

1 

48,210 

12,861 

209,000 

750,000 

77.126 

79  713 

•  •  *  • 

•  •   •   • 

•  •   •  • 

•  •  •   • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

2 
2 

t  •  • 

4 

4 

""2 
6 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

21 

5,718 

122 

P 

•  ft  •  «  ft      * 

n2 

?25,000 

17 

P 

^  "si  1666 

r 

r 

^  '185,' 666 

r 

a20,000 

460 

10,000 

?1,000 

8,668 

727 

25 

7,000 
?2,20( 
2,70( 

_iM2:. 

8 

•    •    •   ■ 

«  •  ■  • 

5,861 

25,029 

31.600 

155,000 

15,840 

■STTwi  1 

SAJf     Bftl 

bi\^h     14^.11^1 

2,71R.124  i 

fi.iSi&.iiS 

1    843.994 

»».602 

14 

10- 

86 

81 

170 
227 

67 

5U),T7 
464,891 

116,565 
102,644 

3,040,010 
2,654,208 

0,496,783 
6,200,779 

814,570 
230,282 

84M91 
341,953 

dudlDiT  one  duplicate.  e  Not  Including  44  duplicates,  students  from  general  courses  taking 

{Tbeee  faculties  offer  no  fixed  courses  leading  to  a  degree,  but  students  combine  courses  under 
Not  incIudiDg  82  duplicates.  i  Not  including  12  duplicates.  j'  Including  18  con  f erred 

UiitioD  for  eight.  m  Including  free  tuition  for  42.  n  Inoluding  free  tuition  for  82. 

r  No  separate  statistics  reported  for  this  dep*t ;  giYen  in  facts  for  medical  dep*t.  s  In< 
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UNIVERSITY    OF  THE    STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


STATISTICS  OF  UNIVEESIT1E8  AND  ALSO  OF  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 


SOMKABY  OF  PROPBRTT,  COflCluded 

No. 

Library 

Museum 

Total 

property 

used 

Inyest- 
ments 

Total 

college 

property 

Debts 

at  end  of 

year 

Net 
property 

Receipts 

1 

39 

?626,000 

40 

?27O,00O 

•  •••■at* 

41 

t5,0l0,000 

42 

6?12,100,000 

43 

•17,110,000 

44 

1,726,240 

46 

715,888,780 

46 

c  1,283,857  87 

? 525,000 

?270.000 

f5,010.000 

?  12,100,000 

fl7,110,000 

1,726,240 

715,388.760 

1,288.^7  87 

2 

87,750 

1,400 

? 

125 

25,000 

SO,  660 
200 

692,750 

28.800 

65,000 

1,408 

1,260.086 
1,686 

1,852,786 

28,800 

76,419 

8,044 

680,000 
10,000 
12,000 

1,172,786 

18,800 

64,419 

8,044 

129,131  98 

8,961  68 

18,309  29 

8,683  12 

89.275 

55.200 

682.968 

1,278,091 

1 .956,049 

702,000 

1,254.049 

155,106  02 

8 

/  21,887 
20,680 

""iiooo 

« 

2,684,826 
178,577 
816,074 
165,500 

529,624 

5,000 

910 

101,600 

8,214,451 
18!J,5T7 
846.984 
257,000 

900,000 

2,814,451 

188,577 
846,964 
257,000 

541,087  88 

47,224  64 

68.114  42 

6,760  00 

46,567 

8.864,977 

687,084 

4.002,012 

900,000 

8,102,012 

655.195  44 

4 

? 15,000 

1,635 

? 6,000 

?2,000 

? 

7500 

1 

182,000 
60,880 
56,500 

? 4,850 

47 

1,900 

? 186, 850 
60.877 
58,400 

?6,000 
28,000 
78,000 

7180,850 
87,877 
56,400 

728,000  00 
4,11200 
6,800  00 

21,685 

2.500 

298,830 

6,297 

805,127 

89.000 

279.127 

88,912  00 

6 

14,000 

8,000 

•     105,600 
r26,500 

182,488 
140,816 

287,988 
? 167,816 

18,264 

? 

18,264 

274,669 
7167,816 

21,546  29 
7,598  08 

14,000 

8.000 

182,000 

828,249 

465,249 

441.966 

29,189  80 

6 

895,665 

a  625,795 

2,744,596 

7,042,849 

9,787,445 

9,787,446 

5«5,708  69 

895,665 

625,796 

2,744,596 

7,042,849 

9,787,446 

9,787,446 

595,708  69 

7 

82,000 

'"iuiob 

48,600 

*Vi;666 

1,164,718 

125 

79,000 

794,966 

fSffl 

4,285 

1,959,668 

692 

88,285 

106,100 
726,666 

1,868,568 

699 

63,285 

196,568  20 

1,7^00 

50,909  87 

88,600 

44,600 

1.248,888 

799,757 

2,048.695 

126,100 

1,917,496 

179,950  57 

8 

?50 

5,000 

?800 

*  *V2b6 

525 

188,500 

8,750 

6,868 

20,727 

688 
1,889 
1,765 

2,'i86 

1,218 

189,889 

5,515 

6,868 

22,918 

296 

80,000 

7700 

116 

917 

169,889 

4,815 

6,868 

S2,Y97 

8,061  96 
29.166  49 

7,718  86 
16,951  51 

5,860 

18,625  00 

250 

219.866 

5,978 

225.848 

81,112 

194,781 

68.4«8  89 

1,180,992 

1.006,IM5 

18,697,064 

22,188,255 

85,885,820 

8.680.716 

89.854,604 

2.930.661  61 

1,086,877 
1,004,845 

976,151 
992,869 

12,264,885 
10,854,988 

20,779,989 
19,816.877 

88,044,874 
80,171,816 

8,278,086 
1,064,160 

29,769,946 
29,107,654 

2,648,008  59 
9,927,011  88 

a  Including  furniture  and  apparatus,    h  Including  $2,694,690.06  total  expenditure  to  date  on 
salariee  paid  other  officers  and  employees.        e  Including  insurance. 
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SCHOOLS    UNDER    ONE    GOVERNMENT     OR     CONNECTED    WITH    A    COLLEGE 


KXPSNDITDRBa 

Salaries 

for 

instructloii 

Salaries 
paid  other 
officers 
and  em- 
ployees 

Prizes, 

soholar- 

shlps, 

etc. 

Fuel  and 
lights 

Insur- 
ance 

Interest 
on  debt 

All  other 
purposes 

Total 

No. 

47 

409,688  60 

48 

109,507  04 

49 

86,481  86 

50 

16,476  58 

51 

8,888  00 

58 

8,461  80 

53 

412,182  17 

64 

1,(39,080  58 

1    Columbia 

•  ■  ■  ■                 • 

« 

••••••••■•■ 

400.688  60 

109,607  04 

25,481  85 

16,476  68 

8,888  09 

8,461  80 

418, 18i  17 

1,089,080  62 

40,467  00 
1,401  00 
0,064  00 
1,614  51 

8,600  00 
685  00 

1,^49  98 
170  00 

6,866  00 

■*666'66 

86  00 

1,878  18 

148  06 

498  68 

84  14 

'68  40 

189  00 

18  75 

88,899  48 
500  00 
£40  00 

67,714  60 
1.814  18 
4,901  06 
1,821  63 

166,884  80 

8,961  68 

17,197  60 

8,188  98 

2    Union 

68.566  61 

4.664  98 

6,409  00 

8,048  99 

811  15 

89,789  48 

75.161  46 

180,672  46 

88,860  00 

81,675  99 

48,460  00 

7,960  00 

8,888  68 

8,440  88 

886  68 

4,741  77 
675  00 
860  00 

5,666  77 

678  90 
1,806  89 
1,194  60 
eOOOOO 

8,674  84 

44,611  49 

878,084  48 

80,881  84 

8,769  89 

888  89 

460,791  48 

47,824  64 

67,804  12 

9,169  67 

583,879  76 

3    New  York 

111,885  99 

6,660  68 

8,681  60 

8,674  84 

44,611  49 

407,968  46 

800  oa 
450  00 

? 8,000  00 

614  00 

?1,600  00 

7500  00 
'"«8*66 

?8,000  00 

404  00 

?600  00 

700  00 

f'886'66 

930  00 

800  00 

1,150  00 

150  00 

11,786  00 
1,504  00 
8,456  00 

16,784  00 

? 18,685  00 

4,112  00 

?  6,967  00 

4    Niagara 

750  00 

5,014  00 

682  00 

8,004  00 

1,6IH)00 

28.614  OC 

8,400  00 
7.100  08 

875  00 

8,811  84 
6,872  00 

17,486  84 
18,978  00 

5    St  Lawrence 

15,600  00 

875  00 

15,068  84 

81.458  84 

eS77,809  89 

? 

84,470  01 

16,566  58 

111  86 

882,768  68 

541,181  87 

•••••«•      • 

6    Cornell 

877.809  89 

? 

84,470  01 

16,666  68 

111  86 

288.763  56 

641,181  87 

66,508  96 
4,800  00 
1,817  00 

18,889  81 
896  00 

100  00 

8,488  68 

"818*68 

8.641  81 

8,898  88 
'mi '86 

5,487  06 

66,899  19 

410  00 

59,087  07 

186,693  96 

5,210  00 

61,561  96 

7    Syracuse 

f 

88,179  96 

18,687  81 

100  00 

8,483  48 

5,487  06 

115,896  86 

208,866  90 

5,098  96 

"2,' 76606 
8,810  80 
8.800  00 

2,873  46 
118  00 
748  00 
615  11 

860  00 
66  00 
75  00 

■  •  •  •  ■ 

1,261  00 

?800  00 

885  90 

"12506 
15  00 

i, '566 '66 

1,900  87 
19,178  42 
2,846  80 
7,767  41 
8,140  66 

7,848  28 
84,476  88 

5,947  80 
16,951  61 
11,556  66 

8    Buffalo 

84,806  16 

8.847  67 

480  00 

1,676  90 

140  00 

1,500  00 

88,827  45 

66,275  07 

1,014,988  51 

148,078  fl7 

68,060  08 

47,096  00 

9,780  48 

96,899  77 

1.299,667  21 

2,674,087  81 

Orand  total 

910,708  88 
886,896  71 

148,996  84 
188,418  17 

58,886  66 
46,468  69 

61,568  76 
46,649  87 

5,858  96 
9,668  44 

66.082  94 
60,861  80 

1,807,516  12 
680,870  72 

2,538.003  98 

1,862,218  08 

account  of  new  sit?.       c  Includes  $668,729.67  receipts  other  than  income.       d  Inoludinif 
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STATISTICS  OF  COLLEGES 


RXPORTINO   TO   THE 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  1895-96 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


No. 


1  N.  T.  nnlT.  1 

aAllmny....  S 

S  Columbia..  8 

4  Cornell....  4 

5  Buffalo....  6 
e  New  York.  6 
7  SyraeuM  . .  7 


NAME 


LOCATION 


h  City  or  Tillage 
and  county 


IMOORPORATBD 


Date 


1 

New  York  university  law  school 

Union  university,  Albany  law  school 

a  Columbia  univendty,  faculty  of  law. . . . 

Cornell  uniyerRity,  coUeiire  of  law 

University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo  law  school 

New  York  law  school 

Syracuse  university,  school  of  law 


New  York 

Albany  

New  York 

Ithaca,  Tompkins. . . . 

Buffalo,  Erie 

New  York 

Syracuse,  Onondaga. 


3 

cE 
L 
E 
E 
E 
R 
E 


4 

8  Je 

18  Je 

9  My 
11  Je 
11  Je 


*S5 

•n 

*Sfr 


MKDIODIB 

IP.  and  B...  1 

2  N.  Y.  mdv.  8 

8  Albany....  8 

4  Buffalo....  4 

5  L.  I.  hosp..  6 

6  Homeop ...  0 
7Bellevne...  7 

8  Worn.  hos.    8 

9  Worn,  in  . .  0 
lOEclectle...  10 
11  Syrian 11 

13  Syracuse  . .  18 
18  Polyclinic .  18 

14  Niagara...  14 
16  Post.  grad.  15 


a  Columbia  uniyersity,  College  of  phys.  and  surg. 

New  Ynrk  imiversity  medical  coll^;e 

Union  university,  Albany  medical  college 

University  of  Buffalo,  medical  dep^t 

Long  Nand  college  hospital 

New  York  homeopathic  medical  coll.  and  hosp.  • . 

Bellevue  hospital  medical  college 

New  York  medical  coU.  and  hospital  for  women  . 
Woman's  mod.  coll.  of  the  New  York  infirmary. . 

Eclectic  medical  college 

Syrian  protestant  college,  medical  dep't 

Syracuse  university,  college  of  medicine 

New  York  polyclinic  medical  school  and  hosp . . . 

Niagara  university,  medical  dep't  

New  York  post  graduate  med.  school  and  hosp. . 


New  York 

New  York 

Albany 

Buffalo,  Erie 

Brooklyn.  Kings .... 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

Beirut.  Syria 

Syracuse,  Onondaga 

New  York 

Buffalo,  Erie 

New  York.... 


R 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
E 
L 
L 
R 
L 


18 
11 
16 
11 

6 
18 

8 
14 
18 


6 

16 

7 
86 


Mr  HIT 

F  *97 

F  »» 

My  '46 

Mr  *a8 

Ap  *W 

Ap  'SI 

Ap  *«ft 

Ap  MM 

Ap  'CS 


Ja 

N 


••7 
"88 


Ag    « 
My    • 


rUABMAOW 

1  New  York.  1 

3  Syrian 8 

8  Albany ....  8 

4  Buffalo....  4 

5  BrooUyii..  6 


College  of  pharmacy  of  the  city  of  New  York. . . 
Syrian  protestant  college,  dep't  of  pharmacy . . . 
union  university,  Albany  college  or  pharmacy  . . 

University  of  Buffalo,  college  of  pharmacy 

Brooklyn  coUege  of  pharmacy 


New  York 

Beirut,  Syria... 

Albany 

Buffalo,  Erie  . . . 
Brooklyn,  Kings 


L 

85  Ap 

"81 

E 

»87 

E 

81  Je 

•81 

B 

8  Mr 

W 

L 

81  Ap 

"W 

IN.Y.  eon..  1 
3  Buffalo  —  8 
8  N.  Y.  seh  . .    t 


New  York  college  of  dentistry 

University  of  Buffalo,  college  of  denttstiy 
New  York  dental  school 


New  York . . . 
Buffalo,  Brie 
New  York... 


L 
E 
R 


81  Mr  'OB 
8  My  *St 
8  Je     *St 


OFHTHiLBk 

IN.Y.oph.      ]  I  New  York  ophthalmic  hospital 1  New  York |  L  1  80  My    "79 

TXTBaiHART 

1  New  York.    1  )  New  York  college  of  veterinary  surgeons [  New  York I  L  I    6  Ap     V7 

3  Amevleaa..    8  |  American  veterinary  college 1  New  York I  L  |  88  Ap    "Tf^ 


a  One  of  the  faculties  of  Columbia  university;  for  fuller  information  see  p.  687.  b  For  ram 
of  the  institution  of  which  this  school  Is  a  dep't.  d  Obtained  by  dividing  the  total  of  eaeh 
allopathic ;  H.  homeopathic  ;  £.  eclectic  g  All  legal  practitioners,  h  Two  vears  for  atiend- 
10  students  also  regiHterf^d  in  other  faculties,  j  Including  three  students  also  registered  la 
I  Property  us^^d  in  common  by  hospital  and  college,  m  Property  real  and  personal,  is  all 
n  Deiidt  of  $4870.87  existing  at  date  of  report 
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Presiding  officer  of  faculty 

The  title  !■  dean  except  where  another  title  is  idven 
after  the  name 


9 
o 


s 


o 
o 


£ 


a 
o 


o 


3 

B 
«> 

0 


s 

o 


Net  property 


No. 


Clarence  D.  Ashley  (Acting) 

J.  Newton  Fi«ro 

WHliam  A.  Keener.  H.  A.,  LL.  D 

FftkncisM.  Finch,  B.  A.,  LL.D 

Charles  Daniels,  LL.  D 

George  Chase,  LL.  B 

James  B.  Brooks,  M.  A.,  D.  C.  L 


6 


7 

h9 
1 
8 
2 
2 
2 


Total 

d  Average . 


James  W.  McLane,  M.  D 

Charles  Inslee  Pardee,  H.  D 

Thomas  Hun.  M.  D 

Matthew  D.  Mann,  M.  A,  M.  D  

Alexander  J  C.  Skene,  M.  D.  (President) 

William  Tod  Helmuth,  M.  D.,  LL.  D 

William  T.  Lusk,  M.  D  ,  LL.  D.  (President)  ... 

Henry  H.  Dearborn,  M.  D.  (President) 

Kmily  Blackwell,  M.  D 

Q^^OTge  W.  Boskowitz,  M.  D 

]>aniel  Bliss,  D.  D.  (President) 

Henry  D.  Didama.  M.  D.,  LL.  D 

John  C.  Wyeth,  M.  D.  (President) 

John  Cronyn,  M.  D.  (President) 

D.  B.  St  John  Roosa,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  (President). 


A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
H. 
A. 
H. 
A, 
E. 

? 
A. 
A. 
A. 

9 


Total. 


d  Average. 


Daniel  Bliss,  D.  D  (President)  

Willis  a.  Tucker,  M.  D..  Ph  D.  (President) 

Willis  G.  Gregory.  Ph.G..  M.  D 

KUaaH.  Bartley,  B.  8.,  Ph.G,  M.  D 


Total 

d  Aversge. 


Fhtnk  Abbott,  M.  D 

William  C.  Barrett,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8.... 
Dwlght  L.  Hubbard,  M.  D 


Total 

d  Average. 


Hermann  M.  Biggs,  M.  D.  (President) I  A. 

Alexander  F.  Liautard,  M.  D.,  V.  M I  A. 


Total 

d  Average.. . 
Grand  total 


4 

8 
8 
8 
8 
4 
8 
4 
4 
8 
4 
8 
f 
8 
f 


2 
2 
2 
2 

2 


8 
8 
8 


Henry  C.  Houghton,  M.  D.  (President) |  H.  (    ? 


8 
8 


8 

9 

28 

528 

14 

43 

16 

i838 

8 

252 

27 

09 

18 

601 

21 

28 

181 

1,864 

19 

265 

10 

188,577  26 

18,800  00 

?58t,250  00 

k 

917  74 

47,271  89 

698  00 


827,506  89 


187,918  16 


181 

i709 

69 

878 

45 

210 

61 

284 

62 

822 

40 

121 

61 

461 

89 

25 

80 

80 

25 

107 

6 

58 

81 

86 

168 

451 

8« 

46 

176 

542 

965 

8,875 

64 

258 

W, 250, 000  00 

846,984  80 

64,419  88 

]59,8.')9  05 

Z  210,000  00 

288,608  65 

79,198  82 

8,882  97 

m  85,47.'j  00 

88, ia>  00 

WW      ••••■■•«■•• 

68,235  89 

8,493  «6 

87,877  00 

147,438  24 


3,778,142  41 


260,867  81 


12 

8 

7 

10 

18 


45 


9 


872 
15 
54 
96 

82 

621 


124 


k. 


\2\,^t  56 


8,044  11 
4,815  56 
8,400  00 


182, 182  88 


83,120  56 


42 

86 
81 


109 


86 


837 

173 

15 


525 


175 


.M,675  17 
6,3(S8  76 


n 


58,036  98 


29,018  46 


?8 


10 


I  100,504  14 


18 
'..'0 


88 


19 


1,311 


Total  Including  table  4 |2,003 


60 

87 


147 


78 


7,052 


900  00 


900  00 


900  00 


4,897,574  60 


18.843  122,005,706  45 


1 

t 
8 
4 
» 
6 

r 


1 

• 

8 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
If 
18 
14 
16 


1 

• 
8 
4 
» 


1 

9 
8 


1 

t 


■ary  of  schools  by  counties,  see  table  8.  c  Established  without  f eparate  charter  by  trustees 
column  by  the  number  of  schp'-ls  reporting  figures  in  each,  e  There  are  no  cfticers.  /A. 
aace  at  day  dep*t  and  quiz  two  evenings  in  tveelc  or  three  year^  in  evening  dep*t.  1  Including 
other  faculties,  k  No  separate  statlHtics  reported  for  this  dep't ;  given  in  facts  for  arts  dep*t. 
•wned  by  the  New  York  infirmary  for  women  and  children  of  which  this  college  is  a  dep*fe. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


COKMKKCEIfKNT 

Days  actually  in 
seesion  during  year 

• 

TRUSTEES 

No. 

1896 

1897 

No.  ill  full 

board 

1 

a 

• 

No.  of  present 
vacancies 

aVACANCIES   OOCURRIKO  BT 

a  Appointed 
this  year 

End  of 
term 

1 

Resig- 
nation 

1 

§ 
& 

•  1 

11 

2  Je 
4  Je 

10  Je 
18  Je 
26  My 

11  Je 
11  Je 

12 

13 

201 
188 
196 
209 
193 
214 
204 

14 

82 
15 
24 
89 
14 
6 
60 

15 

11 
8 

11 

15 
9 
4 

15 

16 

4 

17 

18 

1 

19 

»0 

SI 

1 

2 

3  Je 
9  Je 

17  Je 
24  My 
10  Je 
10  Je 

8 

1 
1 

1 

4 

2' 

1 

5 

6 

6 

7 

5 

2 

2 

1 

18 

Tot. 

190 
27 

78 

11 

8 

5 

1 

19 

Av. 

10 

4 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

10  Je 
6  My 

14  Ap 

5  My 
25  Mr 
80  Ap 
23  Mr 

4  My 
28  My 

6  My 
8  Jl 

11  Je 

9'Je 
8- My 
20  Ap 
27  Ap 
81  Mr 
29  Ap 
ti  Mr 
10  My 
27  My 
5  Ap 
14  Jl 
10  Jl 

196 
162 
160 
159 
207 
168 
216 
127 
186 
178 
214 
197 
807 
170 
807 

24 
82 
28 
21 
26 
22 
21 
17 
89 
14 

6 
60 
19 
10 

9 

11 

11 
7 

10 
5 
6 
7 
9 
7 
7 
f 

15 
9 
6 
4 

114 



1 
1 

1 

S 

4 
8 

1 

8 

4 

5 

5 

1 
1 

2" 

1 
4 

6 

8 

7 

1 
8 

1 

8 
9 

i' 

1 

4 

1 

10 

11 

1 
5 

2' 

1 

2 

12 
18 

1 

18 

14 
15 

19  My 

12  My 
1  Je 

1 
1 

•  )  ■  •  ■  •  • 

1 

8 
2 

- 

3 
1 

Tot. 

842 

24 

6 

7 

12 

97 

Av. 

28 

8 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

7  My 

8  Jl 
17  Mr 

6  My 
16  Ap 

29  Ap 

14  Jl 
16  Mr 
27  Ap 

15  Ap 

165 
214 
119 
184 

167 

22 

6 

10 
21 
16 

8 
? 
6 
10 
8 

i' 

8            1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

8 

1 

1 

4 

5 

2 

1 

Tot. 

74 

82 

1 

5 

9 

1 

6 

Av. 

16 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

s 

1 

14  My 
5  My 
12  Je 

15  Je 
27  Ap 
x»6  My 

182 
159 
178 

r20 
21 
15 

?ll 

10 

5 

f 

6  1 

IS 

2 

8 

4 

1 

2 

6 

Tot. 

56 

26 

4 

1 

7 

18 

*■■■•• 

Av. 

19 

9 

4 

1 

8 

9 

1  I   14  Ap 


?158 


17 


2 


i I I 


1 

2 

Tot. 

Av. 

Prof. 

8&4 


1  Ap 
25  .Mr 

1  Ap 
25  Mr 

«  ■  •  •  ■ 

165 

148 

17 
15 

5 
5 



32 

10 

16 

5 

711 

262 

42 

14 

16 

21 

■       — 

1,342 

605 

64 

26 

28 

81 

1 

3 


75 


107 


a  For  names,  see  abstracts  of  reports  preceding  these  tables. 
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OFSTOKBS  or  UfBTRUCTIOK 


I 

z 


as 

10 

6 
10 

5 
18 

8 


46 


8 


11 
8 

18 
7 

11 

m 

11 
18 
6 
16 
81 
15 
4£ 


348 


17 


7 

a 
4 


5 

17 

7 


99 


10 


16 


se 

o 


e 

s 
s 

o 


I 


10 
7 


17 


8 
.■?78 
699 


23 

1 
6 


S4 


8 

4 


16 


26 

8 
9 
4 
8 

15 
7 

17 


66 


8 


9 
17 

7 
19 

8 


8 

8 

10 

10 


15 
5 


106 


10 


19 
22 
15 
86 
10 
2 
10 


9 
2 


4 
81 

8 
68 


220 


17 


6 
4 
12 
8 
2 
8 


10 

89 

9 


87 


8 
4 
8 


1 
1 
4 


15 


6 


TOTAL 


a 

I 

o 


a 


« 


•c 


a  TAGJLMCIB8  OCCDRRINO  BY 


S 


d 

o 

1 


26 

5 


6 


8 


27 
28 
14 

15 
8 
27 
18 
21 


181 

To 


28 


29 

18 

12 

11 

5 

I  •  ■  ■  ■ 

8 


44 

T 


30 

15 
2 
4 
8 

27 
15 
21 


12 


31 


2 


2 
2 


32 


87 

22 

5 

6 

21 

6 

16 

18 


2 
57 

4 
66 


804 


26 


131 
69 
45 
60 
62 
40 
51 
11 
15 
84 
6 
81 

168 
36 

176 


920 


61 


28 

15 

1 


45 


11 


64 


40 
60 
62 


51 


24 

3 

81 

163 

85 


588 


52 


T7 

69 

5 

1 


40 


89 

80 

1 

8 


1 
176 


442 


40 


2 


12 

8 

7 

10 

18 


45 


9 


5 
'""i 

4 

10 
8 

17 
3 

8 

11 

6 

11 

8 

16 

28 

38 

4 

5 

10 

0 

42 
36 
31 


109 


36 


11 


11 


11 


42 
36 
20 

96 


33 


23 


23 


13 


18 


1:) 

1»4 

l65 


874 
560 


6 


6 
183 
290 


3(2 
429 


18 
20 

38 

19 

1,266 

45 

631 

1,742 

261 

1,013 

17 

no 


37 


18 

m.) 

090 


23 


2 

1 


38 


2 

1 


4 
1 


1 
1 


4 

1 


8 


5 

i' 


8 


28 


87 


o 


•J 

a  * 
a 


34 


•  •  ■  «  • 


35 

4 

4 
1 
1 
8 
4 
21 

38 


1 

i' 


8 


19 


9 
10 


8 
1 
5 
1 
4 
1 

16 
2 


15 

86 

7 


12 

2 

« 

8 

7 
10 

3 

■   •••••• 

18 

1 

2 

29 

16 

1 

7 

•   «  ■  •  « 

10 

8 

1 

2 

2 
1 
8 


2 

8 


5 
'5' 


10 


4 
2 


6 


8 


4 

>  •  *  • 

20 
24 


1  t 


12 


8 


No. 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 


Tot. 


At. 


1 
2 
8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

18 

18 

14 

15 


Tot. 
Av. 


1 
2 

S 
4 
5 


Tot. 
Av. 


1 
2 
8 


Tot. 
Av. 


12 


62 

"88 


1 


1 
10 


2 
2 

161 


12  255 


1 
2 

Tot. 

Av. 

Prof. 

8  &i 


6l44> 


VSlVhtOilTY  OF   IHE   STATE   OF   XEW   YOKJL 


Ito 


»Ml^//T*r*  ></7  fxcrfxi*  fjr  faCT-XTT 


1 


I  U  *s 


--5 


1$      ^Z 


:i  35 


1«T  TKJJK  ib   T&AB 


»   T 


s 

e 


s 


5     I 


1 

i 

§ 

7 

Aw. 


7M 

4 
1 


07       as       S9 


9  ' 

i'. 


40  41 

7  II 

t  '        1  4 

1  4 


2 


4« 

81 
43 

143 

ICl 
?I 

163 
24 


43 


1  • 


I 


2 


177 

7S 

31 

171 

8 


45 


4« 

52 


47        4S       49 


0> 


11 


24       770 


14  •    MO 


2 


111 


I  "'i 


90 


112 
56 


1 

5' 

7 

n 

9 

SO 

11 
II 

18 
14 
16 

Tot. 

▲▼. 

1 
9 

8 
4 

6 

T4t. 

Aw. 


8 


2  . 


1 


8 

'i' 


1 
1 

2 
1 


I 


1  i. 
2 


2 


4  I 


17 


15 


2 


! 

a««.. 

4 

8 

1 

1 

4 

18 

1 

2 

4 

7 

4 

10 

1 

1 

2 

6 

8 

8 

1 

2 

1 

2 

10 

14 

1 

1 

t 
87 

tfl 

76 

3 

5 

241    1     161  > iM 

IW   I I      1&5     l'«6 

83  1 66    CI 

99  :      18        7B          6  57 

86  ! I  81 

81   i 17 

153  1 1  114 

»  4  ; 

81    1      26  ' 

6         20  4 


155 
44  I 
106 


28 
19 
24 


18 


941 


86 


2 


60 


12 


4  >      18 


20 
18  ! 
24 


14 


1 

i" 


780 
72 


42 


19 
10 
19 


7    . 
16  .. 

....I 


8 


8  ! 


16 


783 


84 


71 


50 


12 


1 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

8 
1 

6 
2 

166 
7 

85 
54 
46 

6 
...... 

168 

8 

19 

Jib 

36 



1 

2 

8 
2 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

2 

6 

12 

828 

7 

269 

2 

1 

2 

8 

66 

8 

54 

3 


4  ,, 


1 

2 

1 
1 

6 

7 

1 
1 

"  9 

118 

65 

9 

1 

9 

8 

Tot. 



4 

1 

5 

192 

6 

▲▼. 

6 

8 

64 

2 

116 

67 

1 


184 
61 


103 

36 

4 


1        143 


48 


5 

5 


16 


1 

1 

1 

1 

20 

86 

1 
1 

2 

1 

98 

4 
4 

8 

4 

66 

6 
6 

12 

6 

183 
877 

l.^i 
20 

2 

■  t 

'""l6 
60 

1 

1 
1 
4 
8 

Tot. 

35 

▲▼. 

17 

Prof. 

2.272 

8&4 

181 

.5.090 

12 
»8 


50 


ox 


33 
29 


62 


31 


86    1.882         56    1,100 


4,258  |2,«<6i  1    06.-    l.iVJS 


1  *   ! ! . 

•  •  •  •'•  • 

t 

i ■ ■  ■* 

34        59 

16 

65  1    296 

81 

a  Reported  for  University  in  table  1. 
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«4i 


nClTION  or  STUDSMTS 

BY  COUBSn 

TOTAL   IK    UN- 
-    DKRORADUATC 
\           OODRSBS 

UNCLASSIFIED 
8TUDCNT8 

M.  D. 

• 

OQ 

• 

6 

OTHCa  OOUBBBG 

Wa 

1 

a 

1 

s 

d 

S 

0 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 
1 

£fO. 

50 

471 

51 

58 

68 

54 

66 

56 

57 

58 

59 

450 
48 

288 

280 
62 

824 
27 

60 

21 

61 

10 

68 

1 

1 

48 

8 

»8 

•  •      •  ■  •  ■ 

2 

40 

8 

841 

4 

62 

7 

268 

1 

5 

894 

6 

S7 

7 

1,451 

1,428 

28 

830 

1 

Tot. 

t07 

204 

11 

66 

1 

At. 

686 
878 
210 
252 
822 
121 
878 

1 

1... 

686 
878 
210 
252 
822 
121 
878 

88 

1 

g 

••••<• 

8 

• 

29 

80 

8 

1 

4 

5 

8 

«••••• 

26* 

77 
14 

88 

•  ■  •  t 

80 

8 

4 

7 

25 
77 
14 

8 
8 

65 
58 
67 

66 
68 
67 

10 

11 

6 

6 

11 

2 

18 

IS 

14 
16 

46 

1 

45 

1 

152 
25 

2,572 

2,e?78 

158 

144 

10 

Tot. 

284 

284 

26 

SO 

2 

At. 



868 
15 
54 
04 
82 

606 

854 
15 
54 
02 
82 

0 

1 

• 

a 

2 

4 
6 

507 

11 

Tot. 

12a 

110 

5 

r 

At. 

887 

178 
15 

1 

887 
168 

14 

5 

1 

1 

Q 

8 

^— — 



525 

510 

6 

ftot. 

175 

178 

8 

At 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

#,,. ,. 

60 
6  87 

147 

78 

147 

147 

,             , 

60 

87 

1 

8 

1 

147 

Tot. 







7« 
5,263 

At. 

152 

525 

608 
608 



1,451 

8,572 

192 

474 

11 
1,050 

Prof. 

765 

1,451 

2,572  1 

1 

152 

525 

8,271 

4,420 

9,292 

4,610 

2,235 

8&4 

h  The  degree  of  D.  V.  S.  Is  conferred. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OK   NEW    YORK 


NUMBKR 

.  AND    1 

CLASSIFICATION  OP    STUDKNTS,  COncluded 

STUDENTS  ALBKADT 

IN  GRADQATB 

GKAND   TOTAL 

TtiTAL   STUDKNTS  BY 

COURSBS 

OF  BTUDKNTS 

PRKVIOUS  EDUCATION 

• 

< 

oo 

m 

H 

No. 

d 

1 

d 

d 

raduates 

Hl^h  school 
or  acad- 
emy gmd- 
uates 

3^ 

gSd 

n 

« 
» 

& 

1 

g^ 

o^M 

n 

m 

S 

• 

:^ 

63 

64 

66 

66 

07 

68 

69 

70 

71 

7» 

73 

74 

1 

41 

6 

601 

27 

117 

111 

300 

47 

17 

'      8 

••*■•• 

61 

2 

48 

20 

28 

?20 

? 

r 

? 

f 

8 

1 
11 

oSSS 
860 

■'  '8 

171 
87 

? 

158 
816 

187 
9 

18 
3 

11 

4 

4 

1 

11 

5 

69 
.    601 

82 

849 

17 

30 
858 

17 
177 

1 
27 

8 

17 

1 
8 

6 

14 

9 

7 

88 

7 

81 

6 

8 

Tot. 

67 

6 

1,885 

89 

688 

178 

1,049 

402 

61 

45 

5 

71 

Av. 

17 

6 

861 

14 

89 

48 

210 

67 

18 

7 

8 

84 

1 

6709 
.  878 
810 
264 
888 
181 
461 

'  "io* 

"25* 
80 
81 

""s 

10 

1 

86 

868 
60 
89 
47 
40 
IS 
94 
4 
4 

18 
88 
10 

461 
8 

648 

46 

81 
80 
68* 

443 
818 
181 
198 
882 
106 
367 

171 
88 
11 
18 
11 
6 
63 

44 
14 

""4 

11 

8 

IS 

11 
3 
8 

4 

8 

1 

8 

8 

4 

1 

5 

0 

'"'i' 

7 



8 

9 

76 
65 
81 

18 

8 

5 

8 
? 
1 
? 

10 

1 

8 

86 
58 
78 

441 
45 

616 

...      •  • 

? 
8 

? 
1 
? 

1 
? 

••"Y 

•••  J 

11 

"Y 

18 

18 

441 

10 

14 

48 

16 

516 

86 

? 

8 

Tot. 

958 

89 

8,674 

801 

1,694 

197 

2,061 

882 

94 

84 

Av. 

819 

18 

288 

85 

106 

89 

189 

88 

11 

4 

1 

1 
8 

9 

8 

4 
5 

4 

Tot. 

18 

ir. 

6 

15 
64 
96 
88 


610 


182 


9 

8* 

y 

8 

8 

f 

11 

6 

? 

6 

8 

? 

878 
18 
64 
90 

88 


6-6 
183 


1 

887 

168 
14 

"'i' 

1 

9 

? 

« 

1 

828 
178 

14 

1 

4 

8 

3 

Tot. 

519 

6 

9 

1 

515 

1 

4 

Av. 

173 

8 

9 

1 

172 

1 

4 

3 


8 


10 


1 

60 
97 

■      •  •  •  ■ 

6 
8 

2 

h2 

84 

186 
68 

■  ■  •  « 

2 

S 

Tot 

147 

9 

2 

788 

8 

Av. 

78 

6,782 

12,618 

4 

8 

8 

Prof. 

1,045 

47 

250 

2,850 

878 
1,26-2 

4,397 
14,143 

160 

69 

8 

78 

8&4 

1,091 

50 

5,725 

2,922 

1,2=0 

185 

90 

18 

88 

a  Incliidini;  10  8tadent8  aLso  reKistered  in  other  facultieR.        b  Inoludiu{?  three  students  also 
«  849  held  ^51  degrees.    /  Nine  students  h(>ld  more  than  one     egree.       g  47  held  61  degrees. 
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BOLDIKG  DBGREKS 

RKSIOBNT8  OF 

1 

« 

• 

d 

•a 

1 

3 

J 

n 

i 

• 

• 

• 

s 

g 

0 
^ 

1 

^ 

< 

0j 

8 

£ 

iz; 

No. 


76 

7 


2 


76 

1 


77 
15 

r 

18 
10 


16 


69 


15 


78 

cl4d 

20 

169 

d  88 

22 

e251 

7 


658 


98 


70 

474 
37 

218 

168 
68 

460 
27 


1,452 


207 


80 


2 


2 


4 

2 


81 


82 


1 
2 

1 


2 


6 
1 


83 


8 
6 
8 


16 


84 


2 


86 

8 


8 
1 


11 


80 

1 

1 

9 

11 


15 
1 


88 


6 


87 

46 


22 

4 


91 


168 


41 


1 
t 
S 
4 
6 
6 
7 

Tot. 

At. 


1 

S 
8 
4 
6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

It 

18 

14 

16 

Tot. 

At. 

1 
2 
8 
4 

5 

Tot' 
At. 


1 
8 

a 

Tot. 
At. 


17 
7 
2 

16 
4 
11 
12 
12 

18 
3 
2 

12 
8 
8 
2 

/274 
60 
29 

9  61 
40 
18 
94 

460 

289 

194 

268 

968 

67 

805 

17 

46 

86 

8 
2 

8 
8 

1 

1 
8 

28 
12 

7 

8 
6 
1 

24 

20 

11 
7 
1 

12 
4 
2 
9 
1 
1 
1 

92 

49 

8 

7 

20 

84 

4 

16 
10 

5 

8 

9 

8 

28 

1 
""6* 

8 
8 
18 
8 
2 
4 

1 
94 

"'i' 

4 

1 
2 

1 
2 

? 

4 

12 

22 

10 

461 

h     4 

642 

2 

1 

1 

2 
9 

1 

8 

1 
f 

f 

82 

40 

41 

106 

'"2' 
14 
1 
26 

91 

4' 

ie' 

461 

? 

? 
2 

? 

8 

2 

6 

2 

12 

549 

? 

14 

14 

10 

15 

5 

12 

1,056 

66 

48 

t,606 

9,118 

88 

26 

22 

108 

25 

106 

248 

106 

9 

4 

116 

151 

7 

6 

2 

10 

8 

11 

6 

98 

948 

S 

2 

2 

8 

19 

15 

66 

...... 

62 

84 
69 

1 

1 

"!!!!!  1 .!!!! ! 

•••■7 
2 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

458 

9 

2 

8 

8 

8 

19 

24 

60 

9 

2 

118 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8 

19 

8 

80 

2 

2 

9 

156 

120 
18 

8 

2 

6 

6 

2 

26 

11 
11 

40 

2 

2 

9 

288 

8 

2 

5 

5 

2 

25 

22 

40 

2 

2 

9 

96 

8 

2 

5 

5 

2 

25 

11 

40 

10 

t    18 

4 

1 

2 

6 

6 
8 

8S 
42 

1 
9 

1 

"'i' 

4 

■« 

...... 

8 

7 

4 
6 

9 
16 

6 

9 

80 

8 

1 

8 

6 

1 

10 

9 

25 

6 

4 

40 

1 

1 

8 

2 

1 

5 

4 

12 

1,078 

68 

104 

2,292 

4,890 

45 

82 

48 

89 

182 

85 

171 

181 

588 

1.089 

67 

160 

2,965 

18,422 

64 

84 

852 

68 

827 

441 

1,148 

1 

1 

8 

Tot. 

At. 

Prof. 

8  ft  4 


FOpristered   in    other  faculties.       cll7  students  held  146  degrees.       d  37  held  88  degree* 
h  Three  held  four  degrees.       i  10  held  13  degrees. 
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BBSIDKNTS  OF 

No. 

North  Atlantic 
states 

1 

• 

•d 

« 
• 

• 

1 

• 
• 

d 

00 

• 

i 

South  Atlantic 
states 

< 

^ 

1 

d 

1 

^ 

M* 

1 

88 

50 
6 

46 
20 

89 

90 

91 

98 

93 

94 

95 

90 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

lOS 

2 

8 

•  •  •  • 

1 

2 

•  •  •  ■ 

2 
2 

...... 

4 

7 

2 

4 

4 

8 

5 

G 

121 

1 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

2 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

«  •  •  » 

2 

6 

8 

7 

1 

1 

2 

2 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  ■  ■ 

tt 
2 

6 
8 

Tot 

248 

5 

1 

1 

17 

2 

At 

40 

2 

1 

1 

6 

2 

1 

2 
8 
4 
6 

Tot. 

Av. 


1 
2 
8 

Tot. 

Av. 


8 


1 

165 
94 
15 
12 
29 
88 
98 
8 
26 
18 

1 

1 

4 
4 

2 
2 

6 
2 

2 
2 

16 
11 

2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

8 

4 

i 

5 

2 

1 

88 

1 

6 

1 

7 
8 

8 

1 

2 

6 

14 

7 

8 

.  • 

8' 

9 

1 
1 

1 

10 

•  •  •.• 

1 

1 

11 

12 

2 
48 

1 
111 

38 

18 
14 

»i 

8 

8 

9 

14 

9 

8 

85 

28 

5 

8 

89 

6 

15 

t 
1 

1 
9 
8 

8 

8 

18 

8 

6 

25 

5 

9 

28 
6 

14 
68 
14 

9 

52 

4 

1 
9 
8 

1 

U 

8 

Tot. 

658 

8 

88 
6 

17 

202 

87 

7 

62 

18 

At. 

47 

2 

8 

22 

7 

1 

12 

4 

98 

2 

1 

1 

4 

8 

1 

2 
9 
7 

■  •  •  • 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

•   •    ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 
2 
1 

8 

4 
4 



116 

2 

11 

1 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

— — 

29 

•  ■  • 

1 

• 

6 

1 

93 
11 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

2 

1 

■   • 

1 
8 

•  »  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

1 

1 

J 
1 

1 

104 

2 

5 

52 

1 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2i    .... 

2 

85 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  « 

3 
8 

3 

1 

1 

70 

'  * ' 



Tot. 

57 

3 



13 
29 



— 

At. 

28    .... 

8 

1 

4  1  16 

^     1 

26" 
47 

31 
53 

79 
96 

Prof. 

1,176 

13 

36 

20 

288 

48 

9 

7 

12 

8Jt4 

2,532 

12 

51 

26 

58 

28 

400 

66 

10 

17 

102 

18 
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RBSIDElfTS  or 

i 

■ 

1 

1^ 

Pouth  central 
states 

1 

• 

• 

• 

JO 

o 

s 

• 

■ 

1 

1 

i 

North  central 
states 

a 

• 
• 

Mo. 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

1 

loe 

no 

1 

111 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

112 

.    >        m 

113 

114 

115 

2 

lie 

4 

117 

118 

119 

2 

..... 

8 
1 

8 
18 

1 

2 

6 

12 

1 

8 

6 

6. 

2 

8 

1 

6 
8 

80 
89 

8 

2 



2 

4 

8 

2 

1 

2 

8 

1 

•  •  •  • . 

2 

8 
1 

2U 
6 

4 
2 

2 

5 
2 

2 

8 

1 

18 

26 

10 
5 

12 

81 

4 

Tot 

2 

4 

0 

2 

8 

20 

2 

2 

At. 

2 

8 

17 
2 

7 
4 

8 

1 

8 

1 

..... 

6 

4 

4 

1 

26 
8 

1 

1 
2 

1 

f 

s 

2 
8 
2 

5 

2 

6 

6 

40 

4 

12 

"io* 

1 

2 

42 

1 

1 

10 

2 

1 

s 

1 
2 

^    1 
4 

1 
6 

A 

8 

1 

6 

6 

1 

2 

1 

7 
8 

Q 

1 

1 

1 

2 

^ 

10 
11 

1 
8 

16 

1 

94 

12 

8 

24 

19 

129 

20 

16 

9 

10 

4 

6 

6 

1 

■ 

18 
14 

5 

1 

11 

87 

45 

19 
61 

7 

21 
87 

17 
~84 

6 
17 

11 

~2r 

21 

36 

11 

160 

6 
18 

4 
11 

•  •  •  •  • 

1 

16 

15 

41 

48 
12 

281 

95 

88 

835 

2 

Tot. 

5 

8 

29 

11 

6 

8 

7 

9 

6 

8 

2 

1 

At. 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

10 

1 

1 

1 

s 

8 

3 

8 

4 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

— — 

4 

1 

1 

1 

6 
2 

18 
6 

10 
1 

Tot 

_ 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

At. 

8 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

••■■•'>--'■ 

2 

1 

2 

1 

* 

r 

* 

8 

2 



1 

1 

5 

6 

1 

2 

11 

Tot 



1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

5 

At 

t 

8 

3 


« 

1 



1 

...   . 
2 

2 

.... 

3 

1 
1 
1 

>             « 

— — 

■  ■  .   • 

1 
1 

1  1 

1 

9 





3 

Tot. 

.  ..1 



1 

2 
45 
78  ! 

; 

52 

3 

1 

i 

At. 

56 
83 

40  ' 
63 

53 

'J9 

49 

45 
71 

51 

19 
37 

14 
22 

2 

16 

2.V4  ' 

133 

60 
139 

44\  ' 

1 

H)i2 

Prof. 

22 

67 

364 

M3 

98 

7 

3&4 
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RKSU 

No. 

• 

■ 

Mont. 

■ 

• 

• 

H 

1 

• 

1 

a 

1 

1 

N 

1 

a 

► 

i 

8 

• 

s 

• 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

12s 

126 

127 

las 

129 

180 

131 

132 

133 

• 

134 

2 

3 

2 

1 

8 
1 

1 

8 

•        •   »   • 

6 
7 

1 

1 

9 

4 

1 

15 

1 

1 

".. 

1 

... 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Tot. 

2 

1 

10 

9 

14 

•  •  •  ■  • 

25 

At. 

2 

1 

8 

4 

6 

1 

I 

8 

1 

1 

1 
1 

4 

8 

8 

1 
1 

1 



1 

5 

2 

•  •  ■  •  • 

1 

,,,,,,1 

2 

8 

1 

4 

6 

1 

2 

6 

1 

•  •  ■  •  • 

1 
2 

■'2" 

i 

7 

1 

1 

6 

1 

6 

8 

g 

10 

1 

1 

ji 

12 

18 

4 

8 

1 

14 

12 

6 

2 

19 

14 

15 

2 

1 

■ 

5 

19 

1 

14 
* 

2 

2 

6 

22 

1 
1 

5 

Tot. 

4 

6 

11 

1 

48 

2 

1 
1 

86 

10 

1 

67 

At. 

1 

2 

2 

1 

8 

1 

4 

2 

2 

6j        1 
1 

7 

1 
2 
8 

4 
5 

2 

1 

i 



Tot. 

2 

1 
1 

1 



At. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 



s 

2 

"...,.. 

1 

8 

J 



Tot. 

1 

8 

1 

4 







Av. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

.... 

2 



1 

1 

1 

1 





Tot, 

1 
1 
0 

1 

1 

1 

1 





Av. 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 
1 

1 

1 



Prof. 

4 

12 

62 

11 

5.3 

4 

6 

1 

88 

8&4 

G 

r.s 

24 

118 

2 

17 

5 

75 

13 

4 

14 

1 

181 

:        I         I  I  I       . 

Conferred  by  UniV'T'iity  on  siii  lents  recommentlt»<l  by  faculty,         b  Six  diplomas  witb" 
degree  M.  D.,  givin^^  merely  a  certificate  entiiling  graduates  to  appear  for  examination  at 
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DKHTS  OF 

DBOREBS  OONFBRRBD  ON  CX>MPLS- 
TIOM  OF  COURSE 

1 

1 

s 
1 

8 

i 

1 

1 

s 

* 

3 

8 

< 

1 

LL.  B. 

M.  D. 

British  Araei 

1 

1 

Total  from 
origin 

DURING  YEAR 

a 
«           § 

Total  from 
origin 

No. 

135 

186 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

140 

2 

51 

61 

81 

a  121 

8 

146 

1,482 

2,548 

8,919 

42,> 

148 

636 

8 

147 

148 

140 

1 

2 

1 

...... 

1 
1 

A 

1 

4 

1 

6 

6 

7 

8 

8 
1 

409 

9,108 

Tot. 



1 

58 

1,801 

At. 

4       1  1     8  1     e 

1         1 

1        ia 

«86     1  K  TfiO 

] 

12 

2 

1 

6 



20 



678 
50 
51 
69 
29 

100 

3* 

5 
8 

3' 

6,628 

2,152 

1,788 

1,590 

1,888 

4,598 

296 

272 

778 

cl59 

269 

8 

8 

7 

7 
14 

5 
87 

■••••■• 

4 

6 

8 

•  •  «  •  « 

4 

2 

11 

■■'2 

"'i' 

5 

2 

1 

■  «   a 

6 

14 

9 

2 

7 

,  ^ 

8 

5 

1 

1 

68 

1 
27 

4 
45 

0 

1 

18 

c6 

24 

10 

49 

4 

11 

1 

i 

18 

S6 

18 

8 

2 
2 

12 

116 

14 

41 

1 
~^2 

1 

82 

8 

•  >  •  • 

1 

16 

6 
2 

15 
4 

56 



19 

118 

4 

1 

R 

2f8 

673 

'<f5,7B4 

Tot. 

18 

1 

11 

2 

1 

18 

61 

4 

1,982 

Av. 

1 

1  1 1      8 

1        .1 

4 

, 

1 

16 

15 

8 

8 

.... 

1 

1 
8 

•     4 

2 

1 

16 
8 

•  •  •  • 

5 

1 



s 



4 
2 

•  •  ■      • 

28 

Tot. 

s 

1 

6 

Av. 

7 

1 

10  1 1     50 

, 

67 

1 

1 

80 

4 

40 

I 

1 

2 

,,,.,,,    . 

1 

8 

10 
10 





48 

54 
27 

107 

1 

1 

Tot. 



._ 

1 

21 

53 

1 

•  Av. 

1    1 1 1 1 1 ! 1. 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

01 

114 

1 

1 

8 





1 

1 

Tot. 







1 

Av. 

5 
6 

26 
84 

4 
8 

409 

i;0,764 

161 

2 

72  1      5         1 

1          1 

807 

9,108 

073 

19 

Prof. 

881 

5 

82 

6 

■ 

2 

538 

4t)9 

9,108 

673 

19  |25,7W 

1 

S&4 

held.       o  By  order  of  the  Ottoman  government,  the  college  is  not  allowed  to  confer  the 
Conttantioople. 
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1 
8 

8 

4 
6 

Tot. 

Av. 

1 
8 

8 

Tot. 
At.. 


UKORKICS  CONFERRRO  ON  COMPLmOM  OF  COURSE,  COtlcluded 

D.  D.  8. 

V.  8. 

PH.  0. 

ALL  OTBBB8 

TOTAL  DUR- 
ING TRAR 

No. 

During 

year 

Total  from 
origin 

During 

year 

Total  from 
origin 

During 

year 

Total  from 
origin 

During 

year 

Total  from 
origin 

s 

a 
0 

Qrand 
total 
from 
origin 

1 

150 

151 

158 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

dl84 

8 

51 

eOO 

81 

181 

8 

159 

d6 

...... 

16« 

d  1,488 

8 

8,648 

8 

h  8,818 

4 

6488 

5 

148 

6 

'  686 

7 

. 

3 

Tot. 

408 

7 

9,108 



At. 

67 

8 

1,801 

1 

896 

78 
60 
51 
60 
80 
100 

"*8* 

6 
8 

5,780 

8 

6,688 

8 

8,158 

4 

1,7«8 

5 

1,580 

« 

1,888 

7 

4,S88 

8 

886 

9 

978 

10 

18 
84 

773 

11 

188 

18 

9S» 

18 

14 

18 

116 

15 

Tot. 

678 

10 

85.764 

At. 

61 

4 

1,868 

184 

8 

15 

85 

85 

8,089 

49 

881 

170 

108 

9188 

15 
85 
85 

8 

a    «099 

49 

881 

179 

108 

807 

8,680 
516 

•  •  •      *  •  •  •  ■ 

805 

8 

8,660 



41 

41 

8 

518 

a  74 
a?3 

1,131 

77 

a?  3 

74 

86 

?8 

l.Wl 

77 

5 
5 
5 

rs 

__ .  — 

lis 

88 

1,811 

118 

1,818 



404 

88 

406 

c  5 


c  98 


96 


1 

9, 

Tot. 

' 

At. 

•  •  ■  •  > 

Prof. 

113 

1,211 

&4 

113 

1.211 

29 
5  26 

55 

254 
577 

29 
26 

831 

55 

27 

416 

207 

•  •  •  •  •       ... 

9,580 
2,580 

•  •  •  • 

27 

55 

881 

5 

103 

1,453 
1,074 

8S 

55 

8il 

207 

166 

3,813 

68 

854 

6T7 


631 


41S 


39,587 


48,707 


o  Conferred  by  University  on  students  recommended  by  faculty,  h  D.  V.  S.  is  ronfcrrwJ. 
woman  the  de  ree  of  LL  D.,  making  29  conferred  from  origin  e  Besides  thestt  four  LL  M. 
ment,  the  college  is  not  allowed  to  confrr  the  dei^ree  of  M.  D.  or  Ph.G,  giving  merely  a 
seven  P.  D.  v^ere  conferred  on  examination,  making  a  total  of  seven  from  origin,  h  B«ddea 
without  money  or  prize  J  Including  free  tuition  for  eight.  Jk  Fellowships.  ZStudeits  also  have 
reported  for  this  dep't;  given  in  facts  for  arts  dep't.  n  University  library  used,  o  Rented, 
furniture,    r  Including  grounds.    All  buildings  used  in  common  by  hoppitel  and  college. 
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■  M 


888 

H 


SCHOOL  AWARDS 


a 

o 


PRIZCB 


No. 


Value 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


No. 


Value 


LIBRARY 


Volumes 


Pampb- 
leU 


SCMMART    OF   PROPBKTT 


USBO  BT  SCHOOL 


QrouDds 


Buildings 


No. 


161 

168 

163 

8 
4 
8 
2 

164 

675 

?260 

500 

180 

166       166 

4         di\n 

8 

4 

r  1,850 
600 
860 

5 

525 

00    00 

22 

22 

1,960 

2,600 

■  •  •  •  4 

4 

896 

5 

660 

167 

8,874 

1,426 

?  87,600 

24,091 

21 

n,788 


78,045 


12,174 


168 

soo 
t 
f 

? 

?  12 
? 


212 


106 


169 

y 

12,000  00 
r  160,000  00 

m 

o 

o 

o 


162,000  00 


81,000  00 


170 

1541,000  00 

10,000  00 

?  287,600  00 

m 


o. 
o. 
o. 


447,500  00 


119.166  67 


1 

» 
8 
4 
5 
S 
T 

Tot. 

At. 


1 
9 

8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

10 
11 
19 
18 
14 
16 

Tot. 

At. 


1 
9 
8 
4 
6 

Tot. 

At. 


1 
9 
3 

Tot. 

At; 


8 

6 


1 
1 


1 
1 


16 
~8 


14 
6 
8 
9 
4 
8 
4 
9 


48 


l,9-6 

884 

f  287 

55 

182 

165 

400 

t  10 


8.348 


418 


kS 


2 


2 


fc 1,500 


880 


1,880 


915 


f  5,000 


? 
5,718 


2,600 


908 

825 

9,156 

m 

?  8,200 


665 
1,000 


21,072 


9,841 


?  25,000 


1,500 


m. 


8,000 

950 

10,930 


? 

? 

850 

79 


41,109 


5,878 


r  600,000  00 

? 

15,000  00 

81,500  00 

? 

125,000  00 

80,000  00 

"26,66000 
96,000  00 


m. 


?  9,000  00 

"aoisoooo 

183,000  00 


920,000  00 


92,000  00 


r 1,840,000  00 

0  826,074  00 

80,000  00 

185,000  00 

r  285,000  00 

240,(K)0  00 

50,000  00 

o 

55,000  00 
7,095  00 

?  60, 066  66 

o 

21.000  00 
891,588  61 


8,770,757  51 


230,896  46 


1 

i" 


9 

2 

4 


14 


8 


r848 


85 

75 

r  90 


648 


186 


76 


76 


75 


m. 


4,649 

"92' 
128 
181 


5,044 


1,261 


m. 


1,442 

"m 

17 
t  800 


2,396 


599 


45,000  00 


m. 
o. 
p., 
o.. 


154.067  99 


m, 
o.. 
p. 


45,000  00 


45,000  00 


154,067  29 


154,067  29 


1 
T 


6 


6 


6 


145 


145 


145 


9 

2 


8 


n. 


80,000  00 


80,000  00 


80,000  00 


55,000  00 


55,000  00 


^5,000  00 


1 
7 


r?100,000  00 


8 

1 

4 
9 

81 
95 

8 
6 

60 
155 

9 

215 

4 

107 

91 

6,881 

28 

105 

4,605 

150 

7,001 

91,965 

400 


900 


450 


100,068 


631,201 


?  600 
875 


875 


487 


44,591 


149,807 


o. 
o. 


o. 
o. 


1 , iJOT,  000  00  ^,  527,324  80 


2,755,000  00 


8,751,582  20 


1 
9 

Tot. 

At. 

Prof. 

8ft4 


«0.  et  A.  Clilr.  d  B4>sfd«8  these  there  were  conferred  on  examination  on  eif^ht  men  and  one 
wer»  conferred  on  examination,  malctng  48  from  origin.  /  By  order  of  the  Ottoman  govem- 
eertifleate  entitling  graduates  t<>  appear  for  examination  at  Constantinople,  g  Besides  these 
these  three  LI..  5l  were  conferred  on  examination  from  origin,  i  All  honors  conferred 
accMs to  14,896  volumes,  library  of  Equitable  life  assurance  society,  m  No  separate  statistics 
1>  Value  not  estimated  for  this  dep't ;  given  under  medical  dep't.    q  Including  grounds  and 
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SUMMART  or 

No. 

U8>D  BT  SCHOOL,  COACluded 

omsnuirra 

Furniture 

Apparatus 

Library 

Museum 

Total 

Real  estate 

owned  but 

not  used 

by  school 

Real  estate 
mortgages 

1 

171 

a  7,897  26 

400  00 

?  18,750  00 

6 

460  00 

2,439  89 

125  00 

179                173 

?          20.fifl0  00 

174 

175 

17W,577  26 

23,800  00 

f  681,860  00 

625*66 

6,706  41 
186  00 

176 

177 

2 

1,400  00 
?  126,000  00 

O  •  •  •  •     •  -  •  • 

?  60  00 
8,195  52 

8 

4 

b 

26  00 
70  00 

b 

b 

6 

5 

6 

16,75666 

7 

Tot. 

30,062  15 

95  00 

160,826  62 

789,988  67 

15,750  00 

Ay. 

5.010  86 

47  60 

80.065  10 

131,668  78 

15,750  00 

1 
2 

t 76,000  00 

? 

? 

10,000  00 

C  86,000  00 

6,000  00 

?  6,000  00 

450  00 

a  9,100  00 

2,880  00 

6 

t  2,000  00 

8,000  00 

1,064  00 

r  20,000  00 

?tOO,000  00 
20,<X)0  00 

7,000  00 

'*6,'6('^'66 
r  8,000  00 

800  00 

! 

7,200  00 

f'5,M6"66 

2,000  00 

6,181  00 

7  8,000  00 

?  10,000  00 

f 

6,000  00 

"  2,'666'66 
266*66 

1,876  00 
8,816  00 

f"i,'666'66 
*"i;636'66 

600  00 

?  60,000  00 

'86,'666'66 

■•«•••    ••• 

8,000  00 

?  10,000  00 

200  00 

"ii654*66 

f'i',666"66 

M,976,000  00 

846,074  00 

65,000  00 

188,500  00 

f  260,000  00 

879,500  00 

103,000  00 

1,700  00 

85,476  00 

46,496  00 

**79,*066'66 

6,000  00 

60,380  00 

665,188  51 

8 

5,000  00 

4 

5 
6 

? 

65,400  00 

7 

8 

9 
10 

***5,' 666*66 
b 

11 

b 

12 

18 

14 

8,000.00 

15 

Tot. 

167,944  00 

169,631  00 

28,176  00 

96,764  00 

4,150,202  61 

5,000  00 

70,400  00 

Av. 

18,995  33 

15,421  00 

2,797  88 

12,094  26 

896,447  82 

5,000  00 

85,800  00 

I 
8 
8 
4 

17,467  19 

"'"256"66 

r  1,000  'K) 

1,000  00 

d 32,601  86 

"838*66 

?  a,  200  00 

2,000  00 

7,652  97 

'***i25'66 

?  300  00 

500  00 

? 

200  00 
?  250  00 

256,679  81 

b 

1,406  00 
8,750  00 
8,500  00 

b.v.'.'.y.v.'. 

6 

Tot. 

19,707  19 

37j834  86 

8,477  97 

450  00 

285,387  31 

....1 

At. 

4,926  80 

9,408  71 

2,119  49 

225  00 

66,334  88 

1 

2 
8 

Tot. 

Av. 

1 


11,000  00 
3, 663  59 
1,50:}  41 

8,000  00 
2,700  17 
1,640  00 

900 

3,000  00 

167,000  00 
6,863  76 
8.052  41 

•  •••••»  •••• 

16, 167  00 

12,340  17 

9  00 

8,000  00 

166,416  17 

5,:i89  00 

4,080  06 

900 

8,000  00 

55,472  06 

500  00 


100,500  00 


1 

2 

300  00 

200  00 

400  00 

900  00 

Tot 

300  (h) 

200  00 

400  00 

900  00 

Av. 

300  00 

20000 

400  00 

900  00 

Prof. 

231,180  8t 

220,801  0:i 

184,888  49 

100,204  00 

5,473,398  66 

5,000  00 

W,130<X) 
2,714.350  40 

3&  4 

406,467  39 

352,016  76 

1,182,067  86 

844,243  68 

13,744,406  78 

1,052,616  05 

a  Including  apparatus.    5  No  separate  statistics  reported  for  this  dep'r ;  iriven  m  facts 

college.       /Property,  real  and  personal,  is  all  owned  hy  the  N.  ^• 


-common  by  hospital  and 
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PROPBBTT,  continued 

OmrU)  BT  SCHOOL 

Total  school 
property 

Debts  at 
end  of  year 

No. 

Corporation 
bonds  and 
stocks 

Notes  and 
accounts 
IMbjable 
to  school 

Cash  on 

band  or  in 

bank 

Other 
property 

Total 

178 

5,000  00 

179 

180 

181 

182 

6,000  00 

183 

183,577  26 

23,800  00 

?58l,250  00 

'**i,*2i8'74 

47,2n  89 

692  00 

184 

'*i6;666*66 

1 

9 

8 

6 

b 

'496*66 
567  00 

b 

68R74 
14,115  44 

6 

6 

688  74 

41,566  48 

667  00 

4 

296  00 

6 

11,811  04 

6 

7 

16,811  04 

1,067  00 

14,804  18 

47,828  22 

887,804  89 

10,296  00 

Tot 

8.106  5S 

528  50 

7,402  09 

11,965  55 

189,634  15 

5,148  00 

At 

f 

?275,000  00 
566*66 

?275,000  00 

910  30 

11,419  88 

1,839  06 

? 

96,608  65 

2,196  82 

^      2,182  97 

i6,766  66 

*'4,*285'89 

3,493  66 

47  00 

4,438  87 

?2,250.000  00 

846,964  80 

76,419  83 

189,8-19  05 

e?'^,000  00 

478.1(8  66 

105, 198  32 

3,882  97 

y86,475  00 

57,195  00 

b 

88,285  89 

8,498  66 

60,377  00 

550,626  88 

1 

910  80 
4,919  83 
1,889  06 
? 
26  66 
2,196  8-2 
2,182  97 

**i2',666'66 

30,000  00 
750,000  00 
187,500  00 

26,000  00 

2 

1,000  00 

r 

? 

? 

1,183  00 

8 
4 

? 
80,000  00 

? 

5 
6 

7 

8 

*i.' 766*66 

b 

594  00 

**4;666*66 
b 

*'24;666'66 

?26,o66  66 

"'23,' 666*  66 

412,198  64 

9 

10 

b 

b 

8,641  69 

3,498  66 

47  00 

9,966  87 

11 

12 

•  • 
,.... 

18 

80666 

Hii72'c6 

14 
16 

81,800  00 

4,619  00 

21,724  54 

279,600  00 

412,573  64 

4,562,836  05 

784,698  (M 

Tot. 

10,483  88 

1,162  86 

2,17245 

98,166  67 

34,381  18 

825,916  86 

87, 188  18 

At. 

1  

738  58 

b 

1,686  11 
856  56 
400  00 

738  58 

b 

1,636  11 

1,765  56 

400  00 

257,417  89 

"'i\044"n 
5.515  56 
3,900  00 

136,195  38 

1 

b 

91666 

b 

2 

"  "  ?766*66 
?500  00 

8 

4 

6 

910  00 

8.680  25 

4,540  25 

269,b?7  56 

187,396  38 

Tot. 

910  00 

907  56 

1.135  06 

67,469  89 

45,796  44 

Av. 

8,678  17 
8i*i5 

8,673  17 
TTO'ois 

165,673  17 
6.863  76 
3,823  33 

114,000  00 

"*e,"  694*26 

1 

■"689*77 

2 

100  00 

3 

689  77 

8,704  82 

100  00 

9,444  09 

175,860  26 

122,694  20 

Tot. 

639  77 

4,352  16 

100  00 

4,722  04 

58,620  09 

61,847  10 

Av. 

4  14 

4  14 

(;?100,504  14 

1 

1 

900  00 

2 

900  00 

Tot. 

900  00 

Av. 

47,511  04 

7,855  77 

4S,867  43 

279,600  00 

474,384  24 

5.947,782  90 

1,055.079  17 

Prof. 

1,987,967  29 

170,897  90 

835,022  90 

3,364,282  23 

9,654,585  77 

•<S,396,992  55 

1,398,156  97 

3&4 

for  arts   dep't.    e  iDcludtnf?  invest ment<<.       d  Including  mus^uro.       a  Property    used    in 
infirmary  for  women  and  children  of  which  this  college  is  a  dep*t. 
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Net  properly 

riNAMOUL 

No. 

RKOBIPn 

Tuition  fees 

Fees  for 
professors 

Room  rent 

Board 

Other  re- 
ceipts from 
student^ 

Income 

of  inTest- 

ments 

1 

185 

188, ^77  26 

18,800  00 

?    681,250  00 

a 

917  74 

47,271  89 

692  00 

186 

42,810  00 

8,961  68 

44,192  50 

a 

187 

8,186  00 

188 

189 

190 

10  80 

2,185  66 
a 

191 

9 

8 

4 

d 

a 

a 

a 

5 

6,573  86 

66,726  21 

1,650  00 

6 

1,886  76 

7 

87  00 

T6t. 

827,506  89 

155,912  69 

8,185  00 

2,882  80 

1,886  76 

At. 

187,918  15 

25,985  45 

8,135  00 

760  77 

1,886  75 

1 

8 
8 
4 

5 

Tot. 
Av. 

1 
8 
8 

Tot. 

Av. 


1  I  b  fl00,504  14 


1,700  00 


1 
8 

Tot. 

Av. 

Prof. 

8Jt4 


900  00 


900  00 


900  UO 


4,897, .^74  60 


22,006,706  45 


4,460  00 
TOO  00 


5, 160  00 


2,580  00 


593,29!  56 


&53,110  02 


6,875  00 


6,375  00 


6,875  00 


114,895  04 


117.143  49 


16,659  81 


597  78 


28,788  04 


12S  00  . 
400  00  , 


588  00 


»»  00 


1 

8 

?  8,850,000  00 

846.984  80 

64,419  83 

159,889  05 

b?  810,000  00 

288,608  65 

79,196  82 

8,882  97 

C     85,475  00 

83,195  00 

a 

68,885  80 

8,498  66 

87,377  00 

147,488  «4 

121,040  78 

57,015  00 

15,482  75 

21,960  49 

86,887  60 

11.0i»  60 

8,280  00 

2,230  00 

9,858  00 

6,947  00 

1,921  86 

7,183  00 

22,174  88 

2,855  00 

27, 171  61 

'"i;7i6*66 

8,270  00 

840  00 

"3;995*68 

"6,'796*66 
815  00 

66,99666 

8,000  00 

"'i,'366"66 

697  78 

'  "489*67 
818  78 

7,806  00 
49  04 

"**866*66 

90  00 

Tot 

8.778,148  41 

371,983  27 

60,060  00 

697  78 

81,178  88 

9,614  04 

At. 

269,867  81 

24,798  88 

80,016  67 

507  78 

8,0^76 

1,988  98 

181.882  56 

28,524  60 

656  10 

2,845  00 

5,665  00 

3,310  00 

194  40 
616  00 
112  98 
670  00 

a 

1,944  00 

8,044  11 
4,815  66 
8,400  00 

46  61 

188,482  28 

40,500  60 

1,898  88 

1,990  61 

88,180  66 

8,100  19 

848  08 

996  80 

51,673  17 

6,868  76 

d 

4,210  00 

14,357  50 

l,46r  50 

20,035  00 

46,885  04 

59,036  93 

45,885  04 

29,018  46 

6,678  88 

45,885  04 

....  •••■•• 

85,375  95  !      18,491  00 


58,490  61  i    899,061  97 


a  No  separate  statistics  reported  for  this  dep't ;  given  in  facts  for  arts  dep't.  b  PropertrT 
N.  Y.  infirmary  for  women  and  children,  of  which  this  college  Is  a  dep't.  d  Deficit  of 
expenditure  for  grounds. 
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OURDia  TBAR 


KZPBNDITVBSS  DURIlfO  TSAB 


Gifts  and 
beqfuesu 


All  other 
souroeB 


Total 


IDDinONS,  mPROTSIIKMT  AMD  BSPAU 


Qrounds 


Buildings 


Furniture 


ApiHiratuB 


199 


103 

1,809  84 


1,459  61 


8,788  96 


1,864  47 


a. 


104 

47,284  64 

8,961  63 

46,»77  50 

'8,031  96 

63,611  96 

1,787  00 


165,944  69 


27,657  46 


105 


ri50oo 


150  00 


160  00 


106 
879  54 

87  60 
KSOOOO 


960  14 


820  05 


107 

468  10 

147  17 

noooo 

166  97 


918  24 


182  66 


108 


No. 


1 
9 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 

Tot 

At. 


1 
8 
8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

Tot. 

Av. 


1 
8 
8 

4 
5 

Tot. 

At. 


1 
9 
8 

Tot. 

At. 


600  00 


1,000  00 
'49,' 188  06 


48,688  00 


14,644  88 


1,099  49 
276  54 
900  00 


1,868  61 
40  90 

"  260  66 

'i,'646'66 

5,784  79 

1,957  00 

847  98 


19,094  54 


1,909  45 


129,810  73 
58,114  42 

iii,:m  29 

22,166  49 

40,883  08 

13,024  50 

78,918  61 

2,485  90 

9,858  00 

9,647  00 

10,218  71 

50,969  37 

27,899  62 

4,112  00 

88,838  89 


519, 146  55 


34,*)09  77 


f  250  00 


880  85 


580  85 


890  18 


?160  000  00 

e  8,546  18 

460  96 

874  04 

75  67 

r44,4l9  00 

4,769  56 


840  00 

r461  80 

/56,185  80 


811  00 
268  91 


869,957  88 


21,668  11 


f86,000  00 
T 

f 

16*88 

405  44 


90  00 


10  00 
139  40 


85,660  28 


4,876  70 


?15,000  00 

6«9'87 
812  48 
187  96 
566  17 
655  81 


830  00 

noooo 

1,907  98 
"'88i*66 


19,870  18 


1,987  01 


60  00 


60  00 


60  00 


46,808  66 

""*88i*i2 
1,838  88 


49,465  59 


16,488  53 


75,328  15 
2,794  50 
3,683  12 
7.713  36 
8,880  00 


93,399  13 


18,679  83 


114  70 


1,000  00 


1,114  70 


557  85 


4,010  00 
750  00 
408  00 
280  46 
150  00 


4,838  46 


967  69 


8,594  01 
9,474  49 


5,068  50 


9,584  25 


49,545  04 

16.951  51 

8,941  99 


70,488  54 


28,479  31 


687  51 


587  51 


687  51 


486  84 

1,072  50 

46  26 


1,605  69 


536  90 


816  06 

221  98 

9  75 


1,047  81 


849  97 


1,700  00 

28  66 

279  50 

8,481  96 

7,009  95 
7,475  00 

497  89 
650  UO 

76  60 

110  00 
151  86 

9,481  95 

14,484  96 

1,147  29 

75  50 

861  86 

•  8,481  95 

7,2*2  47 

573  64 

76  60 

130  93 

48,688  00 

71.T79  58 

865,118  86 

730  85 

262,652  26 

29,897  91 

26,297  75 

911,497  81 

885,810  86 

1,949,011  51 

14,784  95 

878,758  55 

85,873  88 

83,974  38 

*  1 

9 

Tot. 

At. 
Prof. 
8ft4 


ussd  in  common  bj  hospital  and  college.       c  Property,  real  and  personal,  is  all  owned  by  the 
$4870.87  existing  at  date  of  report        e  Including  expenditure  for  furniture.        /Including 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATS  OF   NEW  YORK 


FUfAVCIAL  STATB- 

No. 

KXPKNDITDBB  DTO- 

▲DDITIOMB,  nrpROTKMXNT 
AHD  BBPAIRa 

Salaries  for 
Instruction 

Fees  to 
professors 

Salaries 

fMiid  other 

officers  and 

employees 

Prises  and 

Libnuy 

Miueum 

scholarshipi 

1 

199 

66*85 

n,ooooo 

a 

200 

SOI 

21,576  00 

12,401  00 

b?65,000  00 

e  5,002  05 

28,217  01 

4,800  00 

S09 

8»186  00 

208 

2,888  62 
685  00 

294 

576  00 

2 

8 

4 

a 

a 

a ........... 

a 

5 

851)  00 

6 

256  00 

2,008  66 

2,026  00 

7 

Itot. 

1,812  75 

126,086  05 

8,185  00 

6,427  18 

2,060  00 

At. 

487  68 

21,014  40 

8,185  00 

2,142  99 

088  83 

1 

2 
8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

Tot. 

At. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 

Tot. 

At. 


1 
2 
8 

Tot. 

AT. 


M 


18,000  00 

? 

188  00 

118,041  26 

48,460  00 

0,084  00 

8,440  88 

1,240  02 

2,872  46 

8,026  06 

l,if28  50 

12,260  00 

474  85 

1,000  00 

600  00 

100  02 

306  00 

6,070  45 

514  00 

7,247  82 

850  OO 

*'*  i,'7i6*66 

1,700  00 

80,067  86 

**"85',766*66 

SOOOO 

600  00 

65  00 

88  60 

1,560  00 
0,075  00 
800  00 
2,645  00 
2,620  00 
7,340  00 
1,817  00 

162  00 

400  00 

100  60 

08  00 

?414  85 

800 

280*66 

riQOOO 

6,600  00 
1,850  00 

880  00 

66  00 

450  00 

1,314  95 

8,678  50 

101,872  26 

77,027  86 

41,602  21 

1,797  00 

262  00 

1,445  42 

17,442  08 

12,887  08 

2,071  50 

299  50 

353  46 

725  85 

5  20 

17  20 

25  00 


426  21 
85  24 


25  00 


26  00 


25  00 


15,427  50 
1,044  00 
1,614  51 
2,700  00 
2,083  00 


28,710  01 


4,743  80 


6,201  50 


170  00 

112  00 

1,000  00 


7,678  50 


1,898  87 


1,242  10  I 


86  75 


800  00 


85  00 
76  00 
70  00 


480  00 


120  00 


3,006  46 

d  8,210  20 

302  00 

21,775  00 

3,200  46 
748  00 
825  06 

106  00 

12,418  66 

21,776  00 

4,878  41 

108  00 

4,130  55 

21,775  00 

1,457  80 

108  00 

1 

60  00 

067  00 
875  00 

2,668  00 
602  00 

60  00 

« 

1,865  34 

Tot. 

50  00 

1,842  00 

1,865  84 

8,360  00 

6000 

At. 

50  00 

021  00 

1,865  84 

1,680  00 

60  00 

Prof. 

8,058  01 

8,747  50 

857,180  08 

108,808  20 

68,878  06 

6,896  00 

8&4 

26,167  64 

18,747  50 

060,467  00 

106,400  16 

124,857  78 

88,619  64 

a  No  separate  statistics  reported  for  this  dep*t ;  given  in  facts  for  arts  depH.        b  Indades 
paid  for  salaries  in  arrears.  d  Including  fees  to  professors.  e  Including  rent. 


TABLE   3  —  STATISTICS   OF   PROFESSIONAL   SCHOOLS 


6SS 


keut,  €anehuUd 


XNO 


,  c&ncluded 


GiTBB  or 
lent  to 
■tndents 


Fael  and 
lights 


Insur- 
ance 


Interest 
on  debt 


Other  in- 
cidentals 


All  other 
purposes 


Total 


815 


S16 

1,806  89 

148  05 

78,600  00 


164  67 


6,106  01 


1,878  60 


917 

'*68  40 


11  86 


79  66 


89  88 


S18 

"mow 


600  00 


600  00 


ftl9 

8.689  89 
100  68 


2,816  86 
60  00 


6,606  16 


1,661  54 


220 

18,878  91 
888  04 


1,882  87 

16,641  68 

800  00 


88,959  85 


6,501  97 


291 

47,884  64 

8,961  68 

770,350  00 

' '7,848*88 

68,197  44 
6,210  00 


187,186  98 


81,197  88 


No. 


1 
8 

8 

4 
6 
6 
7 


LAW 

N.  Y.  nnlT.  1 

Albany 3 

Colombia..  8 

Cornell.....  4 

Buffalo ....  5 

New  York.  • 

Syraouse..  7 


Tot. 
Av. 


76,000  00 
1,194  60 

498  08 
1,851  00 

498  08 
1,274  41 

"iii'oo 

186  00 

■  •  ■  •  m  •  • 

66  40 
60  00 

"741*25 

•  .  •••••• 

764  76 

7816,291  96 
67,204  12 
17, 197  60 
24,476  88 
40,8ifll02 
66,861  16 
71,720  29 

8.840  48 
81,818  50 

9,547  00 
10,248  97 
61,661  96 
84,405  96 

4,112  00 
88,857  85 

1 

""sio'oo 

1,500  00 

**8,*  606*66 
1,800  00 

****844'66 
1,310  00 

7 

500  00 

1,150  00 

79,888  08 

6,888  11 

880  88 

16,196  00 

*'**i;498*S9 

***'8,*  666*87 

10,000  00 

1,679  00 

764  00 

782  85 

16,679  58 

977  00 

72,860  40 

2 

1,860  61 

""6;ii6*i6 

2,183  49 
7,115  42 

8 

4 

6 

6 

446  00 

7 

"**788'00 
400  00 

""818*88 

8,146  98 

404  00 

72,896  87 

8 

9 

400  00 
958  90 
808  09 

10 

11 

18 

18 

*f495*i8 

14 

15 

445  00 

16,512  49 

476  40 
79  40 

19,882  62 

19,887  75 

59,608  12 

744,011  97 

Tot. 

446  00 

1,876  04 

8,148  06 

8,488  47 

4,958  59 

49,600  80 

Av. 

7600  00 

*  "13*76 
15  00 
18  00 

7,500  00 

40,584  29 

968*88 

1,401  84 

75,121  46 
2,067  85 
8,188  93 
6,947  80 
4,387  84 

1 

88  00 

8 

84  14 

72UOOO 

78  84 

8 

1,806  80 

4 

6 

•••■•••    •■ 

906  48 

40  76 

7,500  00 

1.244  80 

48,884  46 

90,708  87 

Tot. 

886  62 

18  68 

7,500  00 

688  15 

14,278  15 

18,140  67 

Av. 

420  86 

885  90 

el,868  88 

08  96 

5,800  00 
"**i76*66 

1,609  41 

8,178  00 

441  09 

2,499  89 

4,800  98 

740  81 

40,871  87 

16,951  61 

8,910  84 

1 

8 

10  00 

8 

10  00 

8.606  00 

68  96 

6,476  66 

4.822  50 

7,541  06 

61,784  22 

Tot. 

886  08 

62  96 

8,788  88 

1,407  50 

8,518  68 

80,578  07 

At. 

147  85 

980 

1,744  16 

1 

886  71 
288  00 

28  50 

2.232  96 
8,002  80 

7,009  95 
7,475  00 

1 



2 

564  71 

82  50 

5,885  75 

14,484  96 

Tot. 

288  85 

28  60 

2,617  87 

'  7,242  47 

Av. 

465  00 

86,504  78 

682  86 

82,809  18 

81,606  06 

148,084  01 

1,099,866  10 

Prof. 

69,041  16 

2,916  56 

43,688  68 

68,870  81 

882,898  59 

2,289,701  86 

8&4 

MBDiczra 

p.  and  S. . .  1 
N.  Y.  unlv.    8 

Albany 8 

Buffalo. ...  4 
L.  L  taoep..  6 
Homeop. . .  C 
Bellevue. . .  7 
Wom.hosp.  8 
Worn.  in...  9 
Edeotio...  10 

Syrian 11 

Syracuse...  13 
Polyclinic.  IS 
Niagara ...  14 
PoBt-grad..  15 


PBABMACT 

New  York.  1 

Syrian.....  8 

Albany.....  3 

Buffalo 4 

Brooklyn..  5 


DKKTISTBT 

N.  Y.ooU..    1 

Buffalo 3 

N.Y.8ch..    S 


OPHTHAL. 
N.  Y.  oph..    1 

VBl'JUUVAET 

New  York.    1 
American..    3 


portfoa  of  salary  paid  oflioerd  in  the  School  of  political  science. 


c  Including  $1098.96 


Table   4 


[For  general  explMmtory  notat  bm  page  607.] 


STATISTICS  OF  OTHER  PROFESSIONAL  AND 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 


lUVOBTIlia   TO  THS 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  1895-96 


6s8 


UNIVERSITY  OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


Ufa. 


1  Hartwlok..  1 

a  HamUton..  9 

3  ▲nbom. ...  8 

4  Oen.  P.  B. .  A 

0  Union 5 

t  (German ...  < 

7  Rooheeter .  7 

8  Canton ....  8 

9  Alfred 9 

IOC.  B.L 10 

11  St  Bonav...  11 

12  Niagara...  U 
18  StJotan*!..  18 


NAXX 


LOCATIOH 


b  City  or  Tillage  and 
county 


nrooBPomATiD 


Hartwick  seminary,  theological  dep't 

Hamilton  theological  seminary 

Auburn  theol<«ical  seminary 

General  theological  seminary  of  the  P.  B.  diuroh. 

Union  theological  seminary 

Oerman  Martin  Luther  seminaiy 

Rochester  theological  seminary 

St  Lawrence  university.  Canton  theological  school 

Alfred  university,  theological  dep't 

Christian  biblical  Institute 

St  Bonaventure's  college,  theological  dep't 

Niagara  university.  Sem.  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels.. . 
St  John's  college,  theological  dep't. 


2 

Hartwick  Sem..  Otsego.. 

Hamilton,  Madison 

Auburn,  Cayuga 

New  York 

New  York 

Buffalo,  Erie 

Rochester,  Monroe 

Canton,  St  Lawreaee . . . . 

Alfred,  Allegany 

Stanford vllle,  Dutchess.. 
Allegany,  Cattaraugus. . . 
Niagaraunlver8ity,Ntag. 
Brooklyn,  Kings 


8 

R 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
R 
R 
dE 


Date 


4 

ISAg 

6  Mr 

14  Ap 
SAp 

S7Mr 

MAg 

15  Ap 
SAp 

aBMjr 

1i? 

918 


•1« 
♦19 
*» 
'91 
*J9 
>8S 
*64 
*B6 
•ST 
*«B 

*88 

11 


PBDAOOttT 

1  Teaohenii..  i 

a  N.  Y.  U....  a 

8N.Y.  M.  C.  8 

4  BolEalo....  4 


Teachers  college 

New  York  university,  school  of  pedagogy 

New  York  state  normal  college 

University  of  Buffalo,  school  of  pedagogy 


New  York... 
New  York. . . 

Albany 

BuffUo,Brle 


R 
E 
R 
E 


19  Ja   *8> 
8Mjr  *» 

18  Mr  *I0 


Muno 

1  N.  Y.  mQB..  1 

ao.  Cmui..  a 

S  Matropol ..  8 

4  Amerloan..  4 


New  York  college  of  music. . . . 
Grand  conservatory  of  music  . 
Metropolitan  college  of  music. 
American  college  of  musicians 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


L 
L 
L 
R 


40 

as  My 

8Ap 

asF 


•78 
•84 

fl 


OTHl 


1  Rensselaer  i 

a  Cooper  N. .  3 

8  Cooper  W.  8 

4  Columbia..  4 

5  Conrad....  5 

•  Chant. 6 

7N.  Y.  aL..  7 

8  Pratt 8 

9  Trade  sch..  9 
10  Roch.  Ath.  10 

11  Catholle...  11 


Rensselaer  polytechnic  institute 

Cooper  union,  night  school 

Cooper  union,  woman's  art  school 

a  Columbia  university,  faculty  of  applied  science 

Conrad  Poppenhusen  association 

Chautauqua  university 

New  York  state  library  school 

Pratt  institute 

New  York  trade  school , 

Rochester  Atheneum  and  mechanics*  Institute. . . . 
Catholic  summer  school  of  America , 


Troy,  Rensselaer 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

College  Point)  Queens . . . 
o 


Albany 

Brooklyn,  S[lngs . . . . 

New  York 

Rochester,  Monroe. . 
Plattsburg,  Clinton. 


L 
L 
L 
E 
L 
L 
E 
L 
R 
R 
R 


aiMr 
17  F 
17  F 

6My 

80  Mr 
6Ja 

19  My 
8Je 
8Je 
9F 


W 
•ST 
•94 
•98 
•88 
•87 
•87 
•99 
•99 
•98 


a  One  of  the  faculties  of  Columbia:  for  fuller  information  see  p.  597.  This  faculty 
see  table  8.  e  No  fixed  location;  address  executive  secretary,  John  H.  Daniels,  Station  C,  BuflUo* 
a  dep't^  e  Arthur  Jones,  acting  dean.  /  Obtained  by  dividing  the  total  of  each  column  by  tke 
i  L.  Lutberbn,  B.  baptist,  P.  preebyterlan,  P.  E  protestant  episcopal,  U.  universalist|  C  Christian 
examined  1886-M  Inclusive,  liO.  Of  these  101  passed  associate  examination  and  19  the  fellowship 
telegrai^y.  I  Including  three  students  also  registered  under  other  faculties  of  the  unlTerutty. 
Night  school.       o  Value  of  N.  Y.  state  library  which  Is  used  by  school  and  also  by  all  the  tesohfng 
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PraUdUw  oMeer  at  tUDltr 
Tha  title  li  pnUdsDt  uoept  wbsn  uolHw  UUe 
la  gtrsn  mttat  tba  ouia 

1 

1 

1 

I 

NMpropwW 

No. 

B 

t 
1 

s 

i 
j 

i 

w 
» 

N,«W(U 

'SI 

H.tOOOO 

Edsww  Awiuuu  BoSmiui.  D.S.,  D.  0.  L.,  U.  D.  (DHn) 

Bev,JrtinA.Gr^ujfa^wtw)^ 

iSSi'SSAtiaiioiF--::::::::::::::::: 

10 

_  1   1      1 

ansa 

■I  "T 


AIMit  Bow  P«m>M.  ■ . 


lilil 


Tow , 

a 

SM 

u.n4u 

I.  ,          r.   B.-k  ~  <■  B 

IB 

»1.M8 

'i 

■.SSiSSS 

90 

i 

i 

■!»;«»  01 

41, Men 

SI.9II  M 

- 

'••"_ 

s.gao.n*  » 

nT.SMM 

17,108,131  K 

ftobooU  of  minaa,  obvmlstry,  m 

N.  T.       d  EitubUihed  wlthoal  _      _         

Bumbcrof  HllolJlgreponlnBllglim  Inncta.         a  RrsUncd  Ka^,  l«M.  h   HoorguilHi 

.^_u —         1.  I — >~iili,g<i  worn—  ■-  =->— ■  --— ■ -■ — ' 

la  Univerilt;.      f  Including  ixiiKleuic  d^'L 


66o 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


No. 


1896 


1897 


n 
8 


I 


1 


TBUI 


I 


frVACAJTCnS  OCCUBr 
UXO   BT 


e 


I 


I 


om 


or 


II 


1 

3 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

18 

Tot. 


11 

34  Je 
17  Je 
7  My 
97  My 
l»My 


IS  My 
94  Je 
35  Je 
18  My 
34  Je 
38  Je 
33  Je 


19 

38  Je 

16  Je 

6  My 

9  Je 

16  My 


13  My 
3S  Je 
34  Je 
13  My 
38  Je 
32  Je 
34  Je 


13 

215 
185 
315 
193 
193 
381 
165 
318 
191 
337 
344 
188 
314 


14 

12 
36 
15 
111 
28 
9 
88 
35 
S8 
37 
10 
10 

s 


844 


16 

7 

14 

8 

11 

15 

5 

18 

18 

11 

11 

5 

6 

8 


122 


16 

2 
2 


11 


17 

"2 


4 
1 
2 
I 


11 


18 

1 
1 


•  •  •  ^a  • 


•V 


2 


19 

1 

1 


8 


6 

1 


SO 


91 


1 
3 
3 


5 
8 

4 
1 


8 
1 


99 

3 
6 
9 
9 
6 
1 
8 
4 
8 
8 
5 
6 
6 


68 


9S 

..... 


1 
1 
1 
4 


11 


94 


3 
1 
3 
5 

1 
1 


16 


95 

1 

6 

11 

3 

10 


87 


96 


3 
1 


1 

4  Je 
4  Je 

19  Je 

8  Je 
19  Je 
18  Je 
10  Je 

167 
318 
191 
301 

16 

83 

5 

18 

68 

17 

10 

11 

8 

7 

31 

8 

1 

3 

1 

8 

8 

15 

4 

8S 
9 

4 

38 

6 

14 

3 

4 

1 

1 

8 

1 

4 

k 

3 

1 
6 
S 

Tot. 

4 

1 

1 

8 

4 

36 

SO 

At. 

4 

1 

1 

1 

4 

13 

10 

1 

36  My 

37  Je 

10  Je 

8  My 
35  Je 
38  Je 

353 
340 
385 

7 

9 

7 

18 

41 

10 

8 
5 
4 

? 

12. 
4 

85 
6 
9 

i 

3 

1 



1 
1 

3 

1 

T 

4 

T8 

4 

8 

•  •  •  • 

8 

81 

4 

40 
18 

8 

Tot. 

1 

3 

8 

4 

13 

$8 

Av. 

1 

1 

1 

4 

6 

8 

11 

1 
3 
8 
4 
5 
6 

10  Je 
89  My 
89  My 
10  Je 
1  My 

16  Je 

39  My 

39  My 

9  Je 

IMy 

180 
a  154 
156 
196 
106 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

38  Je 

19  Je 

8  Ap 

2  Je 

"is'Je" 
8  Ap 
1  Je 

184 
313 
146 
197 
84 

Tot. 

• 

Av. 

O.T, 

34 

5 

5 

24 

8 

24 

23 

8 

7 

36 

30 

178 

16 

7 
8 

3 

11 

5 

13 

10 

3 

4 

9 

11 

78 

7 

2 

7 

7 

4 

8 
18 
11 
19 

8 
17 

9 

100 

38 

34 

3 

8 

1 
1 
1 

1 

14 

8 

1 

8 

1 

•  •  •  • 

14 
17 

4 

8 

■"'5" 

1 

1 

2 

1 
36 

61 

10 

107 

8 

1 

8 

88 

8 

181 

7 

1 

2 

1 

4 

13 

334 

19 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

21 

5 

681 

243 

22 

12 

18 

10 

S3 

SI 

386 

87 

a  School  of  •tonography  156  dayi  And  School  of  telegraphy  193  daya.       b  For  nam« 
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IHSTRUCTIOH 


I 


TOTAL 


g 


^ 


b^ACANCIKS  OOCUK- 
RIHQ  BT 


O 

3 


I 


O 


A 


SMFLOTBB8  MOT  COUHTBD  IH  FACDLTT 


I 

a 

a 


i 

a 

a 


I 

I 


li 


a^ 


e 


No. 


«7 

8 
14 
21 
16 

aa 

3 

ao 

4 
3 
6 
5 
8 
6 


131 


10 


95 

9 
7 
5 


4< 


11 


13 
14 


63 


18 


98 

..... 


2 
1 


29 

a 

9 
6 

la 

11 
1 

13 
4 
S 
4 

5 
7 
• 


ftl 


30 

1 

6 

16 

4 
11 

a 

8 


61 


31 


a 


38 


33 

'"i" 


4 
1 


84 


36 


2 
1 
2 
1 


9 

1 


86 


a 

'i' 


la 


37 


a 


88 


89 


1 
7 
8 


a 
"i 

9 

1 


40        41 


a 
'a 


1 

?6 

? 


39 

"is" 
a 

49 

4 

ao 

3 

15 
6 

4 
1 

7 

10 
8 

1 

a 

a 

1 

4 

11 

la 

a 

1 

1 

1 
1 

4 

54 

76 

a4 

5 

7 

16 

8 

6 

18 

ai 

18 

19 

8 

a 

7 

4 

1 

a 

4 

5 

5 
4 

83 


42 


14 


2 

? 


81 

16 

?47 


98 


31 


a 


4 

a 


0 

8 


6 

a 

81 


89 


18 


8 

a 

a 


8 

1 


9 
5 
7 


8 

?8 

? 


48 


29 

7 
4 

a 


4a 


10 


4 

S 
8 


10 


1 

8 

8 

4 

8 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

18 

18 

TOC 

At. 


1 
8 
8 
4 

Tot 

At. 


1 
I 

8 
4 

Tot 

At. 


1 

a 

8 
4 

8 

i 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 

Tot. 

At. 

G.T. 


18 
» 

7 
SO 

8 
15 
11 
45 
28 
16 

sa 


248 


23 


478 


a 

4 


a 

16 
80 


13 
1 


118 


IV 


210 


18 

a 

?ii 

49 


1 

106 

728 

10 


222 


as 


883 


3 

as 

7 

1 

8 

17 

26 

17 

? 

19 
83 


142 


16 


610 


6 
8 


10 


8 


19 


2 
2 
4 


1 
1 
2 


I 


26 


2 
1 
2 


1 
8 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 


30 


3 


94 


1 
11 


24 
1 


88 


58 


d2 


4 

1 

T 


1 

1 

6 


1 
2 


o  • ,  •  • 


19 
8 
8 
9 


87 


66 


1 

18 
0 .... 


81 

12 

8 

6 


69 


10 


115 


4 

26 


1 
75 
16 

6 
17 


149 


19 


244 


of  raports  preceding  these  tables.       c  Qlven 'under  Night  schooL       d  In  kindergarten. 
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WUMBERAMD  Ct.AHm- 

BT  CUISSBS 

BT  OOURBBS 

18T  YBAB 

2d  TVAB 

8d  tkab 

4TB  YBAB 

No. 

ad 

p4 
6 

• 

Q 
(4 

a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

1 

o 

1 

4a 

4 

16 
87 
45 
49 

5 
88 

8 

43 

44 

2 
19 
44 

42 

37 

47 

16 

8 

21 

46 

•• 'a' 
...... 

46 

1 

lU 

42 

39 

36 

8 

28 

9 

1 

3 

16 

8 

6 

47 

48 

49 

60 

61 

6a 

68 

64 

7 

46 

0  128 

126 

gva 

012 

0108 

25 

8 

0» 

^S 
075 

66 

21 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

8 
22 

7 
85 

2 

1 

2 

12 
10 
13 

1 

11 

la 

18 

... 

Tot. 

264 

2 

255 

8 

202 

1 

87 

1 

766 

Av. 

22 

2 

20 

1 

16 

1 

9 

1 

69 

1 

8 
a84 

7 
18 

25 

a40 
84 
60 

8 

? 
9 

89 

? 

86 

0  70 

86 
78 

2 

8 

4 

Tot 

67 

169 

18 

75 

808 

At. 

14 

40 

6 

87 

76 

1 

6188 
29 

? 

6850 

115 

0  861 

? 
5 
? 

7 

23 

? 

? 
4 
? 

? 
9 
7 

? 

1 
? 

? 

0488 

iti 

2 

6 
7 

8 

99a 

4 

Tot. 

162 

826 

5 

23 

4 

9 

1 

6 

1.086 

At. 

81 

275 

5 

23 

4 

9 

1 

6 

itf 

1 

61 
229 

'"iM* 

40 

6  214 

2 

6  720 

6  507 

426 

"dTO 
6280 

27* 

6  167 

20 

61,935 

"'686' 

36 
114 

"'si' 

21 

? 

? 

107 

""2* 
7 

"io" 

? 
9 
? 

"'87' 

18 
72 

"76' 
5 
? 

"'2* 

i 
? 

14 
e68 

"54' 
8 
? 

"«i' 

? 
? 

1 
446 

128 

2 

4 1U 

8 

'IS 

fflM 
4  881 

4 
5 

/w 

67 

49 

6 

? 

7 

SI 

8 

? 

7 

32 

? 

? 
? 

7 

i  1.666 

9 

10 

ll.KI 

11 

3,185 

Tot. 

2,835 

859 

108 

197 

21 

139 

8 

646 

196 

49 

6,588 

At. 

259 

455 

72 

27 

39 

7 

35 

4 

182 

97 

49 

818 

O,  T. 

2,818 

4,172 

681 

209 

408 

31 

177 

15 

646 

808 

196 

49 

705 

6.918 

a  Including  second  year  students  who  were  not  reported  separately.  '  6  Including  all  stmleBta 
•ents  all  stodents  who  are  not  arranged  according  to  yean  of  attendance.  d  InducUng  41  In  tlM 
one  woman  are  fifth  year  students.  /  Of  these  77  are  taking  a  course  in  architecture  and  22  la 
taking  a  course  in  English,  91  mathematics,  72  Latin,  57  Greek,  28  (German,  22  mental  adence,  10 
geology,  8  Hebrew.  1  ecclesiastical  history  and  36  enrolled  but  taking  no  course.  J  Of  these  888 
technology,  3l  library  and  181  kindergarten.  k  Of  theee  268  are  taking  a  course  in  ptumblng,  86 
19  steam  fitting.  6  stone  cutting  and  16  cornice  work.  I  Of  tliese  816  are  In  dept  of  IndoBtrial  and 
students  taking  sub-freshman  or  preparatory  studies.  o  Besides  these  there  are  two  stadcnts 
sub-freshman  or  preparatory  studies.  q  Institution  merely  conducts  examtnattona.  Number  of 
ship  examination.  r  Including  three  students  who  are  also  reglatered  in  other  familtfea  oC 
t  Of  these  80  are  normal  school  graduates.       «t  Of  these  23  are  nonnal  nhool  gndnatM^ 
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cAnoK  OF  g'im>«iii's 

STUDKHTS  AL- 

RBADT  HOLDING 

DBOBBX8 

TOTAL  or  miDBK- 
OBAOUATB 

uacLAssirao 

■TUDBIITS 

or  GBADUATB 
COUB8K8 

OBAHD  TOTAL 
OFSTUDUfTS 

TOTAL  8TUDKRT8 

BT  PREYIOUB 

BDUCATIOK 

n 

00 

n 

(A 

d 

OOUBSB 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

«  0 

n 

High  school 
or    acad. 
graduates 

pi 

Na 

56 

7 

67 

58 

59 

60 

61 

6S 

7 
46 

138 

146 

154 

13 

nl06 

35 

OS 

15 

66 

88 

75 

63 

i' 

64 

8 
22 
85 

790 
186 

65 
3 

17 

7' 

* 

• 

66 

2 

7 
38 
56 
19 
13 

3 
38 

2 
14 

9' 

28 

67 

3 

20 

82 

186' 

68 

•  •  •  • 

1 
1 

■  ■  ■  • 

69 

«  •     ■ 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

70 

45 

1 

131 

136 

30 
mis 

133 

19 

1 

13 

106 

2* 

78 
4 

782 

1 

6 

86 

7  15 

7 

70 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

31 

3 

3 

8 

15 

5 

5 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"'so' 

9 

747 

66 

30 

9 

?47 

469 

47 

88 

••••■• 

75 

7 
8 
1 

1 
5 

1 

7 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

1B8 

7 

30 

1 

85 

818 

8 

499 

109 

218 

Tot. 

56 

8 

10 

1 

13 

63 

3 

50 

16 

"1 

Av. 

6              64  1         SI  1       948 

1 

59  1  «  812  i       19  1   t  1B7  1       195  1     9  1     a  1     3  1     1 

1 

84 

40 
70 
60 

5 

IS 

8 

11 

301 

18 

89 

p  86 

16 

51 

11278 

78 

7 
14 

11 

7 

287 

u61 

90 
13 
83 

7 

10 

4 

23 

8 

7 

•  •  •  • 

T 
•2 

7 

•  •  •  • 

8 

16 
IS 

7 

7 

8 

4 

2 
2 

~ 

1 

69 

3S4 

74 

47B 

7 

7 

150 

719 
180 

44 

505 

330 

Tot. 

17 

58 

18 

119 

7 

7 

87 

15 

168 

80 

»M 

Av. 

ISS             180  1 

» 1 1 

188        Asn  1        7  1         7  1      iJ« 

....!.. .J.. ..!.... 

1 

i 

8 

4 

ss 

158 

0  361 

3 

89 
? 

Q  .... 

155 
s861 

7 
7 

7194 
7 

7 
361 

r 

• 

iia 

864 

2 

173 

866 

7 

194 

844 

Tot 

86 

9M 

2 

86 

289 

7 

194 

423 

Av. 

'  1 

139    1         6 

, 

185     1         A  1         70  .         «1   1     1   1     1 

1 
1.... 

1 

488 

(175 
880 

67* 

T167 

39 
1.886 

1,396 

12 

l.'JSl 

d87 
280 

""47' 
167 
29 
1,935 

"*49' 

"59* 
17 

12 

1,868 
280 
822 
116 
322 
2 

2,655 
507 

1,854 
882 

2 

8 

S41 

69 

89 

•  •  •  ■  •      • 

4 

r874 
69 
214 
2 
720 
507 
565 
834 

25 

9 

5 

3 

4 
5 

7314 

s 

? 

? 

7 

7 

15 
9 

•  •  •  • 

• 

7 
8 

•  •  •  • 

5 
2 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

6 

7 

730 

8 

807 

9 

565 

789 

789 
548 

.,..y 

10 

884 

548 

7 
50 
IT 
542 

7 
20 

5 
25 

7 
12 

4 
21 

7 
3 
3 
4 

11 

8.080 

8,888 

1.667 

560 

4 

7 

4,701 

3,883 

129 

82 

8.369 

Tot 

SS7 

475 

417 

380 

4 

? 

470 

485 

82 

41 

761 

Av. 

4,009 

4,437 

1.761 

1,089 

46 

9 

5,836 

5,475 

672 

890 

9,746 

O.T. 

rcnrdl^M  of  yean  of  attendance.  Stadents  not  arranged  by  classes.  e  Includes  men  and  repre* 
Beiioal  of  stenography  and  typewriting  and  23  in  the  School  of  telegraphy.  e  Of  these  29  men  and 
chemistry.  g  Not  woridng  for  degrees.  h  Pd.  M.  and  Pd.  D.  conferred.  i  Of  these  148  are 
Tvench,  14  '^Utloal  economy.  14  physical  science,  8  history,  7  biology,  6  New  testament  Greek,  8 
•rs  taklac  •  coarse  in  dep't  of  fine  arts,  1006  In  domestic  art.  488  domestic  science,  897  science  and 
brioklaartaf ,  66  painting,  7  plastering,  88  carpentry,  14  printing,  17  blacksmithlng  and  horse-shoeing. 
UMartB  aad  m  in  domssuc  science.  m  uieluding  two  fellows.  n  Besides  these  there  are  88 
••nag  snb^^twhrnsn  or  prmaratorjr  studies,  p  Besides  these  there  are  176  boys  and  310  girls  taking 
oaadldates  «zamlBed  188i-M  inolnsiTe,  170.  Of  these  101  passed  assocUte  exunfaiations  and  19  fellow- 
s  Ussldss  these  there  an  44  wotnen  pursuing  sub-f^eshman  or  preparatory  stodlss. 
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1 
3 

i 
4 

Toe 
At. 


IT  HOLDZMG 

duded 

BBBDEm  or 

DBOftXI 

U,oon 

No. 

d 

i 

d 

H 

• 

i 

I 

>* 

1 

Se; 

• 

4i 

1 

6 

i 

• 
• 

L 

i 

5- 

1 

71 

7» 

78 

74 

75 

8 
» 

088 

90 

186 

76 

6 
31 
58 
68 
71 

8 
31 
17 

1 

8 
31 
18 
71 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

88 

83 

1 
3 
9 

11 

9 

84 

....„ 

3 

19 
If 

86 

I 

9 

3 

>    1 
1 
3 

3 

1 

3 

14 

1 

3 

1 

8 
16 

13 

A 

s 

1 

3 
3 

3 

4 

4 
1 

4 
8 

48 

84 

c 

t 

6 
3 

ei76 
e  5 

8 

1 

1 
4 

3 

1 

8 

S 

18 

i 

1 

t 

f 

10 

8 

1 

1 

1 
33 

8 

...... 

6 

11 
13 

80 
9 

?48 

3 

3 

8 

1 
1 
1 

18 
6 

89 

13 

18 

? 

1 

? 

1 

8 

Tot. 

8 

3 

36 

607 

869 

7 

5 

13 

16 

10 

38 

61 

48 

183 

At. 

1 

1 

6 

61 

38 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

6 

7 

7 

17 

J    i--i- 

•  aJk  •  ■  • 

1 

T 

5 
7 
3 

19 
? 

14 
6 

364 

60 

398 

90 

1 

9 

8 
1 
8 

7 

1 

81 
33 

106 

34 

t 

"•7 i 

It 

A 

3 

Tot. 

3 

7 

89 

703 

1 

7 

10 

13 

8 

108 

141 

AT. 

3 

8 

18 

175 

1 

7 

5 

4 

4 

51 

€7 

847 

133 
193 

3 

6 

3 

6 

1 
14 

8 
3 
9 

69 
87 
74 

88 

3 

1 

43 

6 

104 

••*■•• 

661 

3 

8 

13 

3 

31 

19 

170 

889 

330 

3 

1 

6 

3 

7 

6 

S7 

76 

1 

, 

•••••• 

3 

4 

80 

1,868 

174 

391 

116 

79 

15 

78,486 

869 

1,864 

633 

8 

1 

7  f      14 

B 

39 

1  I       1 

1 
4 

1 
3 

4 
4 

C6 

40 

74 

5 

47 

BO 

7 

7 

4 

14 
8 

69 

17 

8 
1 
3 
6 

1           4 

**"8 4* 

6|        3 

80 
5 

20 
18 

1 
3 

""3* 

14 

8 

19 

7 

86 
1 

14 
39 

16 

1 

109 

46 

108 
18 

179 

110 

10 

11 

? 

7 

T 

7 

7 

;     19 

113 

10 

43 

68 

13 

351 

1     *• 

Tot. 

7 

7 

4 

34 

137 

7.800 

10 

10  {      88 

183 

31 

95 

169 

894 

m 

At. 

t 

7 

4 

6 

83 

664 

3 

3!        6 

80 

8 

13 

31 

87 
610 

200 

O.T. 

10 

11 

4 

86 

678 

9,083 

19 

16  .      45 

330 

88 

166 

357 

1.856 

a  85  stadents  hold  88  degrees.       b  78  etadonti  held 
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BISIDKIfTB  OF 

t 

i 

• 

^ 

d 

• 

9i 

c5 

i 

i 

fl 

i 

1 

i 

i 

M 

i 

No. 

86 

87 

'88 

89 

90 

91 

99 

98 

94 

96 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

8 

a 

10 

a 

a 

1 

4 
1 

a 

a 

1 

8 

1 

1 

a 

4 

1 

8 

10 



11 

1 

la 

1 



1 

IS 

5 

a 

8 

1 

.... 

1 
1 

6 
1 

•••••• 

9 

4 

22 

1 

1 

8 

Tot. 

1 

a 

4       1 

1 

8 

.••■.. 

Av. 

1                  1 

1 1 

1               Sill 

1 1 1 1 

1 

a 

a 

1 

1 

4 



1 

8 

1 

a 

Tol 

1 

1 

1 

a 

At. 

1     1       9  1 .       9    1         I  1         9  » 1           11  1 

1         «  1 

•  1 

1 

a 

6 

3 
5 

a 

8 

6 

as 

4 
4 

8 

a 

s 

s 

a 

8 

6 

a 

4 

s 

4 

a 
a 

a 

a 

8 
4 

4 

8 
8 

8 

4 

4 

9 

5 

45 

a 

6 

14 

1 

Tot 

9 

4 

8 

a 

16 

a 

a 

5 

a 

At. 

8  1       1  .       11       1 

6 

1 

a 

1 

8 

18 

6 

6 

1 

a 

1 

• 

9 

la 

'a 

1 

4 

6 

1 

a 

4 

1 

84 

a 

10 
9 

8 

4 

7 

1 

4 
8 

6 

a 

1 
1 

1 

10 

a 

4 

1 

1 

13 

1 

11 

9 



a 

as 

8 

la 

9 
a 

14 

8 

a 

93 

9 

5 

10 

1 

Tot. 

a 

4 

a 

8 

8 

5 

a 

1 

11 

4 

3 

3 

1 

AT. 

8 

as 

18 

16 

ai 

aa 

33 

17 

8 

163 

18 

1 

10 

83 

6 

G.T. 

7S  dagTMi.      o  Four  •todents  held  Ato  degrees. 


I 

J 
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BBSXDKim  OF 

Vo. 

• 

m 

South  central 

• 

i 

t 

s 

i 

i 

d 

1 

^ 

North  central 

■tatee 

9 

1 

• 

OB 

10», 

103 

104 

106 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

11» 

118 

114 

116 

116 

3 
1 
4 

...... 

4 

1 
4 

1 
8 

8 
33 

13 
37 

4 

48 

3 

1 
3 

1 

6 
8 
9 

'""i* 

8 

4 

6 

3 

3 
3 
3 

1 
7 

1 

1 
"**8* 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

11 

4 

....^. 

8 
4 

••••j- 

1 

6 
3 

8 

1 

4 

8 

7 

1 

1 

1 

10 

3 

11 

1 
8 

1 

•  •  •  •  •  f 

13 

« 

18 



Tot. 

18 

3 

33 

88 

18 

34 

18 

13 

18 

9 

13 

138 

10 

8 

1 

Ar. 

8 

1 

5 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

3 

8 

13 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 
3 

3 

3 

1 

5 

1 
4 
3 

3 

1 
...... 

1 
1 

8 

8 

1 

4 

1 

Tot. 

1 

1 

5 

6 

8 

1 

1 

3 

13 

3 

▲▼. 

1 

1 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

t 
3 
4 

3 

10 

9 

16 

6 

1 
6 

...... 

8 

8 

1 

3 

1 

15 
4 

15 

4 

3 

8 

8 

3 

3 

4 

Tot. 

7 

3 

35 

18 

1 

10 

3 

8 

3 

8 

84 

4 

At. 

3 

3 

13 

4 

1 

8 

3 

8 

3 

1 

11 

4 

1 

8  r            4 

3 

3 

3 

7 

1 

3 

* 

8 

7 
3 

4 

• 

1 

3 

7 
14 

4 

1 

1. 

1 

1 

5 

6 
7 

10 

5 

80 

38 

11 

31 

7 

4 

4 

7 
1 
6 

18 

89 

1 
84 
17 

3 

4 

S 

8 

...... 

1 

1 

3 

7 

7 

8 
8 

8 
8 

8 

3 

9 

10 

11 

1 

11 

3 

7 

7 

1 

85 

1 

Tot. 

13 

10 

47 

60 

18 

43 

37 

8 

7 

17 

80 

304 

3 

5 

4 

Av. 

4 

3 

7 

9 

6 

7 

5 

8 

3 

8 

85 

8 

3 

3 

G.  T. 

88 

IS 

110 

110 

37 

79 

43 

38 

30 

39 

47 

878 

18 

8 

5 
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mMODvm  or 

• 

1 

^ 

t 

i 

1 

3 

a 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

t 

% 

A 

1 

1 

1 

Ma 

117 

118 

119 

mo 

191 

129 

123 

124 

126 

126 

127 

198 

120 

r 

180 

131 

1 

a 

a 

11 

a 

■••■■• 

1 

1 

1 

a 

a 

1 
4 

8 

a 

6 

I 

4 

1 

••••j 

8 

::::::  :::::: 

6 

9 

1 

1 

a 

7 

8 

1 

1 

9 

10 

11 

* 

13 

18 

•••••* 

1 

a 

6 

a 

36 

1 

1 

a 

9 

Tot. 

1 

a 

6 

1 

6 

1 

1 

a 

a 

Av. 

1 1 1 1 f 1 

1 f 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 

a 

8 

4 

1 

8 

1 

Tok 

1 

1 

1 

At. 



1 

a  1 1     ft 

1 

1 1 

4 
a 

1 

1 



1 

1 

3 

1 

8 

4 

1 

a 

7 

• 

1 

7 

Tot 

* 

1 

■ 

a 

1 

s 

^ 

1 

a 

At. 

1 1 1 

1  1      1 

1 

I   1      S 

•1 

*••••• 

a 

^ 

1 

8 

8 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

4 

8 

1 

1 

8 

16 

•••••• 

3 

4 

n 

4 

17 

6 

7 

a 

•••••• 

a 

6 

1 

1 

9 

10 

1 

11 

1 

a 

7 

ai 

1 

8 

4 

10 

6 

36 

Tot. 

I 

1 

a 

4 

1 

a 

4 

a 

a 

8 

AT. 

a       4 

7 

la 

166 

1 

6 

4 

38 

a 

8 

48 

0.  T. 
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• 

BCSIDSNTS  OF 

DKORBKS  CONFERaBO  OM  COMPLB- 

1 

8 
1 

8 

s 

< 

1 

a 

1 

a 

a 

1 

S 

n 

S 

B.  8. 

Pd.  B. 

C.  B. 

Na 

During 
year 

Total  from 
origin 

During 
year 

Total  from 
origin 

During 
year 

Total  from 
origin 

1 

18S 

133 

134 

136 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

14» 

143 

144 

146 

146 

147 

2 

3 

18 

1 
8 

1 
8 
1 
8 

5 

24 
2 
9 
S 

11 
1 

8 

4 

1 

5 

6 

6 

5 

8 

7 

2 

1 

1 

8 

9 

10 

3 

3 
3 

11 

3 

12 

• 

13 

,y. 

16 
8 

63 

7 

Tot 

87 

1 

9 

■  •  •  •  • 



At. 

7 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

a  17 
6  31 

o  149 
6118 

8 

4 

1 

1 

*"" 

Tot. 

1 

1 

2 

48 

262 

At. 

1 

1 

1 

24 

181 

1 

6 
2 
8 

1 
2 
1 

7 
8 
5 

2 

1 

•  •  •  m 

...... 

1 

2 

8 

*  •  •      •  • 

4 

1 
1 

4 

1 

20 

7 

ToV 

11 

1 

1 

2 

• 

Av. 

4 

1 

1 

2 

« 

1    •      1 

2 

2 

' 

5    84 

14  ,  i-oas 

i 

24 

262 

8 

8 

1 

1 
8 

4 
4 

9 

4 

4 

267 

5 

6 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14 

7 

8 

1 
8 

1 

2 

8 

9 

10 

11 

S2 

2 
""T 
2 
23 

54 

86 

12 

171 

2 
2 
8 

1 

1 
1 

Tot. 

tl 

6 

2 

1 

1 

24 

800 

as 

1,290 

At. 

10 

1 

2 

1 

1 

24 

too 

11 

6ir 

O.T. 

120 

1 

8 

4 

10 

1 

24 

300 

48 

2G2 

ss 

1,290 

a  Of  these  11  received  degree  of  Pd.  M.  and  six  Pd.  D.  b  Including  one  Pd.  M.  o  Including 
making  a  total  of  87  from  origin.  There  are  alao  from  origin  10  D.  D.  In  course  without  examlnatloo 
/  Diploma  conferred  on  one  man  and  three  women,  g  Six  men  and  six  women  received  ootiflcatea. 
diplomas.     Ip  For  names  see  abstracts  of  reports  preceding  these  tables.     <  Fellowships,     mlneliid- 
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TION  OF   COUKBB 

it  Honorary     degrees 
conferred  during  year 

SCHOOL  AWARDS 

M.  E. 

B.  D. 

OTBKB 
DBQRBES 

TOTAL  DUR- 
ING YKAB 

Grand  total  from 
origin 

1 

BCBOLAR- 
8HIP8 

>» 

Total  from 
origin 

% 

>* 

Total  from 
origin 

Total  from 
origin 

1 

1 
1 

^ 

1 

1 

No. 

148 

140 

150 

1 
S 

151 

1 
9 

152 

153 

164 

1 
8 

155 

166 

1 
9 

167 

158 

150 

1 

160 

10 

161 

16S 

1 

3 

1 

1,500 

8 

di . ... 

185 

w   ■  •  ■  • 

135 

4 

3 

298 
225 

4 

I      2 

ii,266 

5 

6 

7 

3 

IS 
88 

2 

15 
88 

8 

9 

10 

11 

3 

83 
\ 

13 

•••••• 

18 

6 

198 

***** 

0 

198 

3 

9 

560 

8 

2.700 

Tot. 

2 

89 

2 

89 

3 

3 

140 

1 

1.850 

Av. 

1 

1 1 1 1 ) 1. 1 1 1. 1 1 1 

8           B45 

1 

8 
7 

9 
24 

149 
118 

3 

8 

2 

200 

4 

15 

88 

263 

5 

745 

Tot' 

.<  •  .. 

7 

16 

181 

8 

873 

Av. 

1 1 1 1 , 

1 

/.... 1 

47          11 1       18  1     l.SSfi 

1 

4 

4 

i     4 

4 

1 

3 

15 

8 

4 

*** 

4 

4 

•••••■ 

4 

4 

1 

63 

11 

18 

1.586 

Tot 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

81 

11 

18 

1.685 

At. 

ss 

149  t       14   > t1.990 

1        100 

} 

28 

1 

'262 

8 

3 

7 
35 

?50 

r 

12 

Asn 

41 

420 

83 

1 

1,138 

11147 

ml  1.000 

1 

17 

*'**2* 

17 
15 

£     •  •  •  • 

elS 

9 

1,500 

^ 

1 
3 

10 

80 

10 

11 



12 

460 

1 

17 

43 

584 

100 

8 

2,651 

8 

2 

86 

310 

86 

12,500 

Tot 

12 

380 

1 

17 

21 

196 

25 

1 

580 

8 

3 

7 

52 

38 

6.350 

Av. 

12 

4fiO 

7 

210 

47 

568 

121 

40 

3,110 

6 

64' 

66 

770 

77 

17.480 

G.T. 

101  Pd.  H.  and  43  Pd.  D.  d  Seven  were  oonferred  during  year  in  ooutm  without  examination, 
and  one  D.  D.  on  examination.  a  Conferred  by  Unlv^n^  on  recommendation  by  faculty. 
h  309  received  diplomas.  i  Besidee  these  two  received  teachws*  certlfkMttes.  J  36  received 

Ing  free  tuition  for  43  and  two  f eliowshipt  valued  at  13000. 
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1 
8 

8 
4 

Av. 


1 
8 
8 

4 

Tot. 
At. 


USBAXT 

SDlfMABTOP 

Tolnmes 

PamphletB 

XJSKD  BT 

9o. 

Groundt 

• 
Bnlldlngs 

Fnmlturo 

Appantos 

1 
8 

163 

3,000 

a 

33,918 
36,867 
70,000 
1.818 
28,669 

a 

a 

164 

360 

a 

7  5,606 

37,618 

810 

? 

a 

160 

1,000  00 

soiooo'oo 

650,000  00 

7.000  00 

7 

? 

a 

166 

10,000  09 
a 

167 

50  00 
a 

168 

100  00 
a 

3 
4 

850,000  00 

688,000  00 

4  500,000  00 

6,000  00 

d  106,327  06 

d 86,000  00 

a 

6,000  00 

6,000  00 

850  00 

7 

500  00 

? 

1,000  00 

8,000  00 

74,000  00 

a 

80O  00 

5 

6 

7 

/875  00 

8 

9 

a 

10 

11 

3.850 

4,800 

71,000 

a 

7850 

800 

7800 

tf  ,,,,■ 

4,000  00 

7 

715,000  00 

0 

86,000  00 

d  80,000  00 

7  80,000  00 

a 

100  00 

13 
18 

73,000  00 
a 

Tot. 

161.801 

84,587 

737,000  00 

1,621,327  06 

17,800  00 

3,775  00 

Av. 

17.933 

4,884 

131,166  67 

162,183  70 

8,235  00 

556  00 

7,600 
3.887 
8.000 

800 
358 
375 

7  360,000  00 
40,000  00 

7  600,000  00 

d  160,000  00 

143,4«1  46 

d  80,000  00 

756.000  00 

e   1.500  00 

88,149  88 

797  T2 

730,000  00 
5,800  00 

13,487 

1,068 

300,000  00 

913,461  46 

80,877  05 

85,800  00 

.     4.496 

844 

150,000  00 

338,115  36 

30,094  86 

U,690  0O 

7 

7 

80,000  00 

30.000  00 

6,000  00 
a  210  00 

T 

80,000  00 

80,000  00 

6,310  00 

80,000  00 

80,000  00 

8,105  00 

1 
8 

8 

7  6,000 
88.369 

7  86,666 
3,748 

""o384',535 

60,088 

600 

300 

7  5.000 

455 

b 

7 

7 

7 

7340,000  00 

7  8,000  00 

« 

d  185,000  00 

d  1,300,000  00 

b»  .....•...••.•.•• 

8,500  00 
0  85,000  00 

7  80,666  66 
73,400  00 

17,868  78 

4 

6 
6 

7 
7361 

?H60,000  00 
753,000  00 

770,000  00 
7800  00 

7 

0  68,890 
7 

7 

300,000  00 
18,000  00 
31,000  00 

8 
9 

d  710,968  89 
40,000  00 
37,500  00 
38,000  00 

7 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 
4,500  00 

7 
15,000  00 

10 
11 

50 

500  00 

Tot 

856.850 

69,646 

491,000  00 

3,663,468  89 

67,900  00 

108,668  78 

Av. 

44,544 

18,939 

96,300  00 

888,988  61 

9,700  00 

30,188  94 

O.T. 

581,188 

105,316 

1,548,000  00 

5,837,357  40 

173.887  05 

181,744  73 

a  No  saparalestattBttos  reported  for  this  dep't:  given  in  fftcts  for  arte  dep't.  bOiven  under 
as  this  is  also  used  increaaingljr  bv  all  the  teaching  institutions  in  the  iTniversitf » to  which  books 
able  to  New  York  stadents.  and  u  therefore  added  here.  dinclading  grounds.  e  Including 
volume.      AValueof  pictures,  casts  and  eathiblts.      I  Including  notes  and  accounts  payable  to 
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»>«» 

•nooL 

r>n..TM>OOL 

Ubnirr 

MnHnm 

ToUl 

-^S' 

R<^a«aU 

bondiuid 

Notsud 

no. 

lis,™ 

ITO 

lt,«OOD 

V    II 

■   si 

oom 

ITS 

10,00000 

1» 

11B 

Si 

omIdoooo 

■is 

1,00000 

J 

71.711  » 

ws 

ilioooo 

'!:!!!  S 

IWOO 

ao.tasoo 

l.MOOO 

m.mou 

»,80»N 

l.MO.TW  W 

M.utn 

a.ua.tM  to 

Ilt.TW  » 

1(0,098  N 

Tot. 

n.moi 

H1U 

S10.KK8 

iH.ni « 

M.»l» 

lU.Noie 

10,000  U 

A*. 

7i<>.ix»aa 

hlf.OOOOO 

?M«,«00  00 

0,>nT1 

101,00000 

l.TMM 

D.nna) 

t.ooom 

i.«w,in  n 

■01,000  00 

7.niita 

6.000  00 

sss.oMn 

101,000  00 

8.BWO1 

i 

"as 

18M 

00,110  00 

mao 

n, 100  00 

1»90 

.  ASS 

,  as 

Hi 

10.000  00 

«»,»«I00 

n,ooDoo 

1(90,000  00 

7.070  00 

1 

7110.000  00 

=  1.««00 

7 

900  00 

90.000  00 

no.ooooo 

30.000  00 

7.?SS 

«i.gM)E 

ios.nax 

i.m.om  11 

80.701  00 

m.740  00 

1,110,900  no 

It .too  K 

Tot 

M.ano« 

98,000  SI 

408,90170 

M,017  11 

n,att«7 

»J»,«01  u 

t.8»170 

At. 

♦M.IJ»»7 

M.OMU 

g,ni,oo8  i» 

1,047,018  00 

1,«M,900  to 

1,»tO,tH90 

108.141  11 

0.  T. 
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1 
3 
8 

4 

Tot. 
▲t. 


309,603  78 

'ii85i*59 
408  84 


307,758  16 


69,363  73 


311,500  60 

101,500  00 

1,851  50 

3,186  09 


817,088  18 


79,359  54 


1,161,505  50 

357,000  00 

215,763  88 

83,918  81 


1,697,176  69 


414,394  17 


165,000  00 


116  75 


166,116  75 


83,558  87 


996,500  50 

357,000  00 

215,7<i3  88 

33,797  06 


1,493,059  94 


878,014  90 


94,161  87 
1,604  00 

'3,'665'66 


58.090  87 


19.843  46 


lUMMAAT  or  PBOPBBTT,  oonoluded 

IHTBiTMBllTS  OWHXD  BT  ICHOOL, 

oonoltided 

Total 

school 

property 

Debts 

at  end  of 

jear 

Net 

property 

How 

Ouhon 
hand  or 
InlM&k 

Other 
property 

Total 

Tuition 
fees 

Fees 

for 

profes' 

aors 

1 

176 

177 

178 

10.000  00 

639,009  89 
1,716,968  00 
1,446,000  00 

'6661743*73 

140,816  99 

36,000  00 

88,689  89 

***ii966*66 
a ,.,, 

179 

34,660  00 

973i8U9'86 

8,069,988  00 

78,083,000  00 

15.404  00 

787.067  33 

7  167,816  99 

80,000  00 

75,669  89 

7  40.000  00 

58.400  00 

a ,,., 

180 

181 

35,650  00 

"951,398*99 

8,069.968  00 

72,033,000  00 

14.804  00 

767.067  33 

7  167.816  99 

7  80.000  00 

74.889  89 

7  40.000  00 

55,400  00 

a 

182 

183 

3 

61466*58 
10.183  97 
11.000  00 

131184*46 
881  40 

'*'884*89 

■7*366*66 
a 

a 

2ii66B*86 

a 

o  ...... 

366.66660 

*■  "666*66 

30,000  00 

7 

7 

800  00 

7  8,666  66 

a 

1.737  09 

10 

*8i646*66 

7  8,000  00 

a 

11 

13 

18 

a ., 

a ...... 

Tot. 

40,199  19 

301,737  09 

4,613,088  96 

7.363,888  45 

45,406  86 

7,217,480  09 

5,640  00 

AT. 

6.743  74 

100,868  53 

5U,448  88 

660.858  04 

9.061  67 

666,180  01 

8,820  00 

1 

3 
8 
4 

Tot. 

At. 


1 
3 
8 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Tot. 

At. 

O.T. 


484  00 

137  75 

'313*39 


834  04 


974  68 


8,108  67 
'i',ia8'62 


83,358  16 
131  83 

751  91 


87,874  06 


7,474  83 


866,156  47' 


1,384  00 
306  35 

"*8i3'89 


1.653  54 


690  86 


67.384  00 
416  35 

*** '313*89 


67.863  54 


33.630  89 


80.000  00 


30.000  00 


30.000  00 


47.384  00 
416  35 

****8i3'89 


47.663  54 


15,954  18 


M8,986  45 


3,868,968  78 


3,863.906  18 


1,441,453  69 


8,064,683  38 


150,361  45 
486.000  00 


119,669  03 

"iiissii 

2,868,966  78 

683,358  16 

35,365  83 

7,938  66 


4,349,470  86 


817,488  67 
1.690,000  00 

o 

71,130,000  00 

185.259  93 

d523,'658'63 

eS,5T9,937  63 

888,756  16 

77.465  83 

81,438  66 


8,463.831  97 


531,183  86         940,370  33 


9.180,301  53    17.451,309  65 


8.000  00 


39,135  33 

'S3i266'66 
42,217  46 


112,552  69 


809,438  67 
1,690,000  00 

o 

71,120,000  00 

185,359  83 

d:'523*,668'68 

08,550.606  39 

888,758  16 

44,365  83 

89.211  30 


s.sso.no  28 


28,136  17 


348,077  80 


937.864  86 


17,106.131  65 


37.489  00 
6.229  00 

*jr447'66 


34,115  60 


11,8<1  87 


35,770  00 
6Sii66'66 


3,665  67 

46.841  70 

11.987  10 

9,807  80 

1,360  33 


160.033  49 


33.861  76 


297,818  46 


>•••«■ 


3,348  45 


3,948  45 


9.348  4S 


3,248  45 


a  No  separate  statistics  reported  for  this  dep't ;  given  in  facts  for  arts  dep't.  b  Including  eash 
work  in  the  state  library ;  as  this  is  also  nsed  increasingly  by  all  the  teaching  inatitations  In  the 
which  shows  the  books  aTallable  to  New  York  students,  and  is  therefore  added  nerai       e  including 
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1 

FIHAXIUtAl*  VTATUBHT 

BBOBIFTa  DUBnO  TBUl 

Boom  rent 

Board 

Other  re- 
ceipts from 
studenti 

Inoonie  of 
InTeetmente 

GlftiUill 
beqneete 

1 

All  other 
souroee 

Total 

Mo. 

184 

185 

186 

187 

600  00 

or'ioiiss'w 

80.555  33 
70.000  00 

"'so,' {36*33 

7.598  08 
1,353  88 
3,846  93 

188 

189 

330  00 
a 

190 

800  00 

a 

48,791  81 

141,484  08 

78,600  00 

3,388  98 

46,470  77 

7,598  08 

3,700  00 

5.588  31 

18,300  00 

6,800  00 

a 

• 

a 

a 

a 

a 

8,863  88 
64,514  46 

5,000  00 

306  00 

14,839  05 

13.997  71 

"m.'ow'm 

"**i,*526*68 

8,600  00 

549  40 

1.831  50 

V. 

513  00 
11.195  88 

985  63 
545  46 

"'ioisio'oo 

78,000  00 
a 

10 

11 

7600  00 

1900  00 

A  .......... 

IS 

a 

a 

a 

a 

18 

15,119  31 

98.190  36 

8.800  00 

188,896  80 

96.131  67 

33,608  44 

855,361  88 

Tot 

5.089  74 

7,047  56 

8,600  00 

33,987  10 

18.731  67 

8,783  34 

83,896  49 

At. 

6.896  18 
4,440  00 
8.3(0  00 

68.330  00             tt-StUD  77  1         197  7m  97 

I 

8.535  00 
"'iii566*66 

8.769  00 
8S.985  30 
18,635  00 

3 

3 

4 

19.076  18 

77.405  00 

31,575  97 

186.087  47 

Tot 

6.85H71 

35.80167 

15.787  96 

J 

46.531  87 

Av. 

540  00 

488  00           9ft  417  m 

1 

3 

• 

690  75 

6.919  75 

iesn 

311  01 

A 

1.889  76 

86.995  86 

TtA 

.... 
.......... 

540  00 

446  59 

11,998  45 

At. 



1  

6,411  84  f              389  00  1              119  00  I          83.689  84 

I8,:sa3  50 

0 

400-00 
0 

41.198  58 
0 

60.116  06 

"  71 ',898*  58 

16.401  48 

4.358  75 

3.665  87 

a  380,074  93 

87.097  38 

84.883  95 

16,539  44 

9.783  58 
76566 

1,806  80 

8,310  00 

"i46;486*77 

35,055  88 

1,908  18 

7 

86.746  45 

104  80 

88  83 

15,179  33 

B 

"*23i529'i4 

9 

10 

11 

10.488  58 

301,694  17 

34,218  14 

107,931  66  ^ 

^.553  44 

Tot. 

5,319  36 

83,615  89 

8,073  71 

18.490  21 

50,665  84 

At. 

16.669  31 

38.190  36 

88,114  66 

885,590  97 

197,744  81 

168,580  88 

1,068.897  65 

O.T. 

OQ  hand,  e  Qlrma  under  Nl«rht  school,  d  Includes  ralue  of  N.T.  state  library.  Tlie  school  does  all  lu 
Unlrersltj.  t^  which  books  are  sent  by  express  or  mall.  It  should  not  be  omitted  from  the  total, 
academic  d^t.      /  Examination  fees,     gr  Entire  Income  of  school. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


riaAHCIAL  RATB- 

BXFBHDfnnUCS  VUEUtQ 

No. 

ADDRXOm,  XMPBOTSiaDIT  AlID  BBPABS 

SalwrleBfor 
inBtmctton 

FOM 

GromidB 

Buildings 

Famltiire 

Apparatn* 

* 

Idbraiy 

Hqmiiixl 

topro- 

1 

191 

199 

a 

1,444  56 

68,660  73 
M,600  00 

• 

6,000  00 

193 

•••••••••• 

166  33 

194 

196 

196 

197 

800  00 

'86'.666'66 

88.969  97 

40.000  00 
750  00 

85,600  00 
7,100  00 
8,400  00 
8.903  87 

Orl.OOOOO 

198 

8 

8 

a 

688  80 

a 

a 

1,687  46 
4,157  01 

e  8,000  00 

1 

a 

a 

4 

5 

T 

"8;666'6o 

? 

? 

? 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

60  00 

11 

"f'ioo'oo 

a 

*"n,'666'66 
(ft .,., 

"Vi66'66 

a 

'"Vwoo 

a 

18 

35  00 
a 

18 

a 

a 

a  ...... 

Tot. 

8,888  SO 

76,498  46 

361  83 

?100  00 

11,019  48 

185.583  84 

Av. 

8,963  78 

13,749  74 

88  74 

?  100  00 

3,308  88 

18,568  38 

1 

8,538  53 
1,696  66 

78,149  86 
7,950  00 

83.660  00 
8,800  00 

3 

""836*66 

8 

1,100  M 

737  73 

4 

Tot. 

1,100  84 

787  73 

835  00 

8,633  18 

111.549  86 

At. 

1,100  84 

797  73 

886  00 

1,811  09 

37,887  84 

1 
8 

178  00 

38,801  50 

'i!944'66 

8 

4 

Tot 

178  00 

83,801  50 

1,944  00 

Av. 

178  00 

sa.floi  60 

1.944  00 

1 

58  10 

714  00 
e  6,000  98 

'?i  1666*66 

744  00 

137  00 

f 

? 

M,000  00 

154  81 

84  00 
f 

? 

r6,ooooo 

485  00 
/  6,906  86 

?i,66666 

156  80 

85.900  00 

14,857  04 

11,556  19 

? 100.000  00 

745  85 

3 

f 

? 

fS.OOOOO 

8 

"Ti66*66 

4 

5 

6 

3,348  45 
494  SO 

7 

"isi'MTsk 

10,883  45 

11.094  83 

2,830  00 

8 

? 

8,5010} 

4,467  06 

18,000  00 

? 
"4i643'33 

? 

1,167  68 

f 

* 

• 

9 

10 

"4,*968"46 

63  58 

11 

Tot. 

5,166  50 

.  88,506  99 

5,834  08 

7.351  68 

8,468  18 

5,000  00 

888.913  S3 

3.743  95 

Av. 

1,783  17 

4,786  71 

1.881  01 

3,417  31 

1.693  43 

5.000  00 

86.990  87 

1,871  47 

G.  T. 

14.054  70 

111,106  39 

6,475  97 

7,676  68 

83,103  78 

5.000  00 

608,387  01 

4.686  95 

a  No  separate  statlatioB  reported  for  this  dep*t ;  glren  in  facts  for  arts  dep't.       b  Indnding  ex- 
Given  under  Night  school.       e  Includes  expenditure  for  museum.      /All  expenses  of  llhrarr 
demlc  dep't. 
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■E3fT.  oonohtded 


TBAB,  eoneluded 


8alail60 
paid  other 

olllcen 

and 

employees 


Prises 

and 

Bcholar- 

aldps 


GlTen  or 

lent  to 

students 


Fuel  and 
lights 


Insnr- 
anoe 


Interest 
on  debt 


Other 
Ineiden- 

teU 


AU  other 
purposes 


Total 


199 

4.418  00 

9.500  00 

225  00 

t 

""i25"66 
Vijsoo'oo 

o. .. ...... 

18,267  96 

3,044  66 


800 

10  00 


6,496  64 
15,000  00 


83  00 


21,587  64 


5,884  41 


901 

wisn'so 


14,127  00 

872  00 

100  00 

86  00 


28,761  SO 


5,752  80 


90S 


a 

2,885  56 

8,574  27 

8,200  00 

250  00 

"16606 

800  00 

?600  00 

a 

11,409  82 


1,639  97 


903 


167  86 

500  00 

60  00 


212  00 

150  00 

?230  00 


1,819  85 


219  97 


204 


80  00 


I  •  •  •      «  •  « 


150  00 


180  00 


90  00 


206 


5,000  00 


?1,850  00 
a 


6,850  00 


8,425  00 


206 

2'8S3'68 
29.120  31 

""968*66 
10,807  72 

200  00 

ri,ooooo 

11,250  00 

?200  00 

a 

55.878  61 

6,964  88 


207 

810  00 

a 

45,727  06 

135,458  77 

76,700  00 

3,388  00 

74,182  85 

18.972  00 

2,700  00 

5.484  87 

18.300  00 

? 5,967  00 

a 


876,486  54 


84.235  96 


4,oasoo 

4,831  79 


1,664  00 
1,535  00 

990  00 

? 

7,040  27 

2.060  00 

649  70 


22.706  76 


2.838  22 


120  00 


80  00 


205  00 


«  •      •  ■  < 


150  00 


75  00 


60.964  68 


38,224  64 


206  00 


305  00 


83,159  66 


1.262  00 
9.882  58 

d 

8,500  00 
577  18 


2.770  69 
760  19 


230  00 


f 
382  60 

'369*38 


830  00 


18.353  64 


3.043  11 


83.446  88 


831  78 


378  93 


3.388  80 


1.117  50 
1.650  00 


8,087  50 


1.039  17 


10.834  50 


514  81 

? 

21856*80 


8.866  61 


1.682  80 


81,762  75 


1,449  00 
2.908  91 


12.857  79 

*"  *72*66 
103.993  59 

6.871  77 
14,351  76 

6,400  06 


147,399  41 


18,412  43 


214,809  58 


84,489  10 

48,479  59 

11.566  19 

117,650  00 

16,648  33 

4.896  36 

1,557  06 

4259,310  15 

83,456  83 

86,675  71 

88,384  68 


596.255  26 


54,205  02 


1,189.836  76 


No. 


12.818  15 

396  68 

1,600  00 

615  11 

6.587  00 

8,298  92 
'*899*28 

2,853  92 
^600  00 

? 

6.800  00 

18,017  03 

106  07 

6,459  88 

912  88 

7,161  42 
176  82 

*' "566*66 

137,154  31 

9,159  57 

84.138  61 

11.556  66 

15.359  94 

6.587  00 

4.198  15 

8,453  92 

6,800  00 

20,495  81 

7,838  34 

183.008  16 

8.830  96 

6.587  00 

2,096  57 

1,726  96 

6,800  00 

5,123  96 

3,612  75 

45.500  79 

3.816  00 
2.3SS00 

275  00 
55  00 

59  50 
83  17 

767  00 

604  00 
547  83 

1.547  00 
1.800  00 

****446*82 

37.938  06 
6,718  50 

'***446!83 

4.661  00 

830  00 

91  67 

757  00 

1.051  88 

8.798  83 

35,093  83 

2.825  50 

115  00 

46  88 

•  757  00 

525  66 

1,364  44 

11.697  61 

TRBOZX)OT 

1  Hartwlck  . .  1 

2  Hamilton...  2 
8  Auburn 8 

4  Oen.  P.  B. . .  4 

5  Union 5 

6  Oerman ....  6 

7  Rochester . .  7 

8  Canton 8 

9  Alfred 9 

10  C.  B.  L 10 

11  St  Bonav...ll 
13  Niagara  ....12 
18  St  John's....  18 


Tot. 
At. 


PKDAOOOT 

1  Teachers....  1 

2  NewTorkU.  2 
8  N.  X .  N.  C.  •  •  3 
4  Buffalo 4 


Tot. 
At. 


MUSIC 

1  N.  Y.  mus. . .  I 

2  O.  C.  mus. . .  2 
8  Hetropol.  ..  8 
4  American...  4 


Tot. 
At. 


OTHKB 

1  Rens8el*r...  1 

2  CJooper  N...  2 
8  Cooper  U. . .  8 

4  Columbia  ..  4 

5  Conrad 5 

6  Chantw 6 

7  N.  Y.  S.  L...  7 

8  Pratt 8 

9  Trade  BOh...  9 

10  Roch.  Ath..lO 

11  Catholic...  11 


Tot. 

At. 

G.T. 


pendltnre  on  grounds,  furniture  and  aimaratus.       0  AU  improTement  and  repairs  except  library, 
and  reading  room.        g  Maintenance  of  professors.        h  Inoladlng  Insurance.         <  Includes  aca- 
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Mnrr.  concluded 


TEAK,  eoneluded 


8alail60 
paid  other 

offlcen 

and 

emidoyees 


Prises 

and 

■eholar- 

shlpa 


199 


3,504  98 

4,418  00 

9,500  00 

336  00 

t 

"*i»*66 


? 1,500  00 


18,367  96 


3,044  66 


800 

10  00 


6,499  64 
15,000  00 


83  00 


31,537  64 


5,884  41 


OlTen  or 

lent  to 

students 

Fuel  and 
lights 

Insnr- 
anoe 

201 

902 

208 

a 

a 

a 

18,577  50 

3,885  55 

8,674  37 

167  85 

8,300  00 

500  00 

360  00 

60  00 

14,i37  66 

873  00 

100  00 

85  00 

100  00 

313  00 

800  00 

150  00 

^600  00 

r3sooo 

a 

a 

a 

38,761  50 

11,409  83 

1,819  85 

5,753  80 

1,639  97 

319  97 

Interest 
on  debt 


Other 

Inoiden- 

tels 


All  other 
purposes 


Total 


204 


a 

•  ••••■■a 

""io'od 

"iio'oo 

a 

180  00 

90  00 


205 

a 

6i666'66 
?ii896'66 

a 

6,850  00 
8,435  00 


206 

a 

3  833  58 
39,130  31 

""968*66 
10,807  73 

"  "36666 

?1,000  00 

11,250  00 

?300  00 

a 

55,878  61 

6.984  88 


207 

810  00 

45,'737'6s 

185,468  77 

76,700  00 

3.283  00 

74,182  85 

18,973  00 

3,700  00 

5,484  87 

13,300  00 

? 5,967  00 

a 


876,485  54 


84,335  96 


13,818  15 

336  68 

1.600  00 

615  11 

6,537  00 

8,398  93 
* '899*38 

3,B58  93 
A600  00 

? 

6,800  00 

18,017  08 

106  07 

6,459  88 

913  88 

7,161  43 
176  83 

""566*66 

137,154  31 

9,159  57 

84,133  61 

11,665  66 

15,359  94 

6,587  00 

4,193  15 

3,453  93 

6,800  00 

30,496  81 

7,838  34 

183,008  16 

8,839  98 

6,537  00 

3,096  57 

1,736  96 

6.800  00 

6,133  95 

3,613  76 

46,500  79 

3.816  00 
3,386  00 

376  00 
65  00 

59  60 
82  17 

757  00 

604  00 
647  88 

1,547  00 
1,800  00 

'*"446'83 

37,938  06 
6,713  60 

446  88 

4,651  00 

830  00 

91  67 

757  00 

1.061  88 

8,798  83 

36.098  83 

3,325  90 

116  00 

46  83 

767  00 

636  66 

1,364  44 

11,697  61 

4,036  00 
4,831  79 


1,684  00 
1,635  00 

990  00 

T 

7.0(0  37 

3,060  00 

649  70 


32.706  76 


3,838  33 


60,984  68 


130  00 


•  •      •  •  • 

30  00 


306  00 


•  •      •  •  I 


150  00 


76  00 


^,234  64 


205  00 


305  00 


88,159  65 


1,862  00 
9,883  68 

d 

8,600  00 
677  18 

? 

8,770  69 
760  19 

18,353  64 

8,043  11 

83.446  3b 


330  00 


? 
883  60 

'369*28 


880  00 


831  78 


373  93 


3,233  80 


1,117  60 
1,650  00 


8,067  50 


1,039  17 


10,884  50 


614  81 
? 


8,866  61 


1,682  80 


31,762  75 


1,449  00 
3,908  91 


13,857  79 

'73*56 

108,993  69 

6,871  77 

14,351  76 

6,400  08 


147,399  41 


18,413  48 


314,809  68 


34,489  10 

48,479  69 

11,656  19 

117,650  00 

16,648  33 

4,898  86 

1,657  06 

059,810  15 

82.456  33 

36,676  71 

88,334  63 


596,356  86 


64,805  08 


1,189,836  76 


No. 


TBBOLOGY 

1  Hartwlck  ..  1 

3  Hamilton...  8 
8  Auburn  ....  8 

4  Gen.  P.  B. . .  4 

5  Union 6 

6  German ....  6 

7  Rochester  . .  7 

8  Canton 8 

9  Alfred 9 

10  C.  B.  1 10 

11  St  BonaT...ll 
13  Niagara  ....13 
18  St  John's....  IS 

Tot. 

At. 

rBDAOOOT 

1  Teachers —  1 
8  New  York  U.  8 

3  N.  z .  N.  C. .  •  8 

4  Buffalo 4 

Tot. 
At. 

MUSIC 

1  N.  T.  mus. . .  1 

3  G.  C.  mus...  8 
8  Metropol.  ..  8 

4  American...  4 

Tot. 
At. 

OTHKB 

1  Rensserr...  1 
8  Cooper  N...  3 

3  Cooper  U. . .  8 

4  Columbia  . .  4 
6  Conrad. 6 

6  Chaut. 6 

7  N.  Y.  S.  L. . .  7 

8  Pratt 8 

9  Trade  soh...  9 

10  Rocb.  Ath..lO 

11  Cathollo.....ll 

Tot. 

At. 

O.T. 


pendltore  on  grounds,  furniture  and  aroaratus.       o  All  Improvement  and  repairs  except  library, 
and  reading  room.        g  Maintenance  of  professors.        h  Including  insurance.         i  Includes  aca- 


X  A  B  LE    5 


[For  general  explaoatory  notes  see  i»age  607.] 


STATISTICS     OF     ACADEMIES 


or  THK 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York 


Reporting  for  1895-96 


6jS 


UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


No. 


1  A.MtStV. 
t  ▲.  N.  Dame 
S  ▲.  Sft.  H'rt 
4  ▲dams .... 
B  Adelphl... 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 


•  Albany  A..    6 

7  Albany  F..    7 

8  Alfred 8 

fChesbro'..    9 

10  Ang.  Inat. .  IQ 

11  Berkalay ..  11 

12  Br*hampt .  12 
18  Buffalo  S..  13 
14  Canan.  A..  14 
16  Canlsteo  . .  15 

16  Cary 16 

17  CaaoadiUa.  17 

18  Cathedral .  18 

19  Cayuga 19 

SO  OacenoTla.  20 

31  Ohamber'n  21 
02  Champ.  I. .  22 

28  Charbonn .  23 
24  Chrto'n  B..  24 

29  Oin'natus..  25 

26  CUfton  S. .  26 

27  CUfton  L. .  27 

28  Colgate....  28 

29  Cook 29 

80  D'Lancey..  30 


81  Del.  A 

32  DeL  L.  I. . . 
88  De  Veanx. 
»  D'Youv'l.. 
35  B.  Spring.. 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


86  ETane....   36 

87  Fairfield..  37 

88  F.  Acad.  . .  38 

39  P.Acad.  ..  39 

40  F.  Acad.  ..  40 


NAME 


LOOATIOir 


City  or  TilUfiie  and  coun^ 


XHOORPORATKD 
OR   ADIOTTID 


a 
By 


Date 


Academy  of  Mt  St  Vincent. 
Academj  of  Notre  Dame.. . 
Academy  of  Sacred  Heart. . 
Adams  colleeiate  institute. 
Adelphi  academy , 


Albany  academy 

Albany  female  academy 

Alfred  university,  aoad.  dep't. 
A.  M.  Cbesbrough  seminary.. 
A  ngustinian  institute 


Berkeley  inst.  for  young  ladies.. 
Bridf^ebampton  lit'y  «&  oom'l  inst. 

Bnffalo  seminary 

Canandaigua  academy 

Canlsteo  academy 


Cary  collegiate  seminary 

Cascadilla  school 

Cathedral  acad.  of  city  of  Albany 

Cayuga  Lake  academy 

Cazenovia  seminary 


Chamberlain  institute , 

Chanj  plain  i  ns t i  lute , 

Charbunneau  institute 

Christian  Brothers'  academy. 
Cincinnatus  academy 


Clifton  Sprinirs  female  seminary 

Clinton  liberal  institute 

Colgate  academy 

Cooic  academy 

DeLancey  scbool 


Delaware  academy , 

Delaware  literary  institute, 

De  Veaux  school 

D'Youville  academy 

East  Springfield  academy  . . 


Evans  academy , 

Fairfipld  seminary 

Female  acad.  of  Sacred  Heart 

Female  acad.  of  Sacred  Heart 

Female  acad.  of  Sacred  Heart..., 


% 


New  York 

Albany 

Syracuse,  Onondaga. 
Adams,  Jefferson.... 
Brooklyn,  Kings . 


Albany 

Albany 

Alfred,  Allegany 

North  Chili,  Monroe 
Carthage,  Jefferson. 


Brooklyn,  Kings 

Bridgehampton,  Suffolk. 

Buffalo,  Erie 

Canandaigua,  Ontario. 
Canisteo,  Steuben 


Oakfield,  Genesee  ... 
Ithaca,  Tompkins... 
Albany 

Aurora,  Cayuga..... 
Cazenovia,   Madison. 


Randolph,  Cattaraugus. 

Port  Henry,  Essex 

Rouse  Point,  Clinton  . .. 

Albany 

Cincinnatus,   Cortland.. 


Clift<m  Springs,  Ontario. 
Fort  Plain,  Montgomery. 

Hamilton,  Madison 

Montour  Falls,  Schuyler. 
Geneva,  Ontario 


Delhi,  Delaware , 

Franklin,  Delaware , 

Niagara  Falls,  Niagara 

Plattsburg,  Clinton 

East  Springfield,  Otsego. 


Peterboro,  Madison. 
Fairfield,  Herkimer. 
Kenwood,  Albany. .. 

New  York 

Rochester,  Monroe., 


3 

L 
L 


L 
L 


L 
L 


L 
L 
L 


4 

26  Ja49 
16    F85 

9  Ja89 
12Ap55 

3Ag69 

4  Mr  13 
16  F21 
31  Ja  43 
14  Ja69 

21    N95 

12Ap86 
23  N75 
14  0  51 
4  My  1795 
16  Mr  68 

16  M  J  45 

13  D93 

14  D92 

23  Mr  01 
6Ap25 

24  Ja51 
8    F94 

26  Je95 

3Ag69 

21  Ap  57 

11  My  68 
29Ap34 

17  Je53 

7Ak72 
7    D87 

2  F20 
23  Ap35 

15  Ap53 
14  D93 
13    J180 


28 
15 
19 
9 
15 


Ja53 
Mr  03 
Mr  61 

J151 
Ap58 


a  Ldieglslature ;  all  otbem  ineorporatad  or  admitted  by  reitents.        6  Ac«d.rac«dein7, 
teach,      d  Include^  principal  who  does  not  teach.       e  Includes  two  graduates  from  comm 
g  Includes  collegiate  and  theological  dep'ts ;  no  separate  flguren  given  for  acad.  dep'k 
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1 
O 


t 

ORADUATKS 

!s 

^ 

>. 

a 

1 

0 

•25 

CO 

1 

•0 

r3  9 

1 

=1 

n  local 
sU 

lis 

ays  act 
sion  d 

< 

GC 

0 

0 

0 

Volumes 
in  library 


Net' property 


No. 


6 

Acad. 


(I 

n 
n 
II 

l( 

tl 
it 
it 


Aoftd. 

J 

tt 

li 
tt 

Acad. 

a 

.Bft*  ••• 
J 

Aoad. 
J 


Acad. 


<4 

a 
•  I 

4« 


4< 


Aoad. 


tt 
it 


6 

0  31 
8 
6 
6 

d  26 

11 

15 

d  17 

10 

2 

11 

4 

d  15 

4 

5 

3 
8 
4 
5 
9 

11 

2 

4 

d  6 

3 

2 
14 

6 
12 

6 

4 
dS 

6 
d& 

1 

2 

d  13 

31 

24 

19 


7 

T  58 

100 

27 

89 

249 

130 
65 

167 
69 
23 

51 
30 
101 
39 
95 

49 

57 

41 

T 

163 

150 
18 


25 

8 
12 


6 


15 


17 


9 


11 
32 


89 

43 

39 

10 

88 

19 

131 

14 

150 

10 

17 

3 

101 

70 

45 

8 

39 

30 

14 

11 

100 

18 

120 

11 

214 

11 

90 

7 

4 

14 


1 
0  6 


9 
12 


5 
6 


10 
215 
220 
180 
195 
169 

220 
170 
191 
183 
190 

171 
183 
171 
197 
201 

188 
164 
190 
180 
196 

193 
190 
193 
180 
192 

222 
181 
180 
192 
166 

195 

186 
180 
202 
184 

197 

185 
224 
223 
240 


11 

T  6,150 
1,100 
3,000 
1,656 
5,940 

2,000 

T  2,200 

10,222 

1,961 

360 

/536 
172 
1,789 
1,649 
1,431 

880 

458 

1,600 

3,000 

3,405 

1,740 
237 
442 

2,200 
442 

500 

3,564 

T  2,000 

2,174 

587 

2,298 
1,861 
1,388 
1,055 
297 

330 
3,780 
3,637 
4,948 
1.450 


T  307,891  22 

34,444  95 

43,100  00 

62,470  00 

323,001  32 

105,522  24 

74,985  03 

g  348,909  80 

62,029  34 

10,571  00 

1,530  22 

4,036  35 

80,495  69 

27,933  67 

23,705  00 

43,109  65 
28,239  44 
50,330  00 
32,600  15 
130,094  00 

104,692  70 

1,105  00 

5,877  25 

31,231  00 

4,205  27 

4,500  00 

137,955  17 

T  136,500  00 

191,919  32 

14,971  00 

32,478  37 

34,567  85 

842,441  09 

43,902  37 

3,033  96 

f  9,596  25 
51,446  .50 
407,783  48 
964,294  19 
117,^65  00 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


9fc=mlddle  academic  school,  J=junior  academic  school.       c  Includ(>s  directresa  who  does  not 
dal  dep*t.       /  Besides  these,  studei^ ts  have   access  to  priDclpaPs  library  of  2000  volumes. 


6So 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


PKDKIIPAL  OV 


Ko. 


a  Inspector  and 

date  of  last 

inspection 


NAlfE 


13 

1 

C  17  D 

95 

2 

C  8  My 

96 

3 

C2  Je 

96 

4 

86F 

96 

5 

C16Ja 

96 

6 

827N 

94 

7 

ClOJe 

95 

8 

ClOO 

95 

9 

Cl30Ja 

96 

10 

8  13  Ja 

96 

11 

819  0 

94 

12 

890 

95 

13 

CI  12  Mr 

96 

14 

CI  23  Ap 

96 

15 

CI  28  0 

95 

16 

CI  19  8 

95 

17 

W23  0 

95 

18 

8  3D 

94 

19 

CI  27  My 

96 

20 

W20  Ja 

96 

21 

CI  14  Ja 

96 

22 

8  3Je 

96 

23 

C27My 

96 

24 

87D 

94 

25 

W22  Ja 

96 

26 

CI  21  Ap 

96 

27 

W27N 

95 

28 

8  19  M^ 

96 

29 

W  13  My 

96 

30 

CI  25  My 

96 

31 

K9Ja 

96 

32 

K  17  .fa 

96 

33 

CI  2  My 

96 

34 

C29My 

96 

35 

WllD 

95 

36 

8  21  My 

96 

37 

SlOJe 

96 

38 

W&C29My95 

39 

C27N 

95 

40 

C15*D 

95 

a 

C— OharleaN. 

Oobb: 

c  Hf\ 

tnijcned  June  24 

,1896. 

and 

B.  S.  Roberts  in  1879. 

14 


Sister  A.  Dolores,  directress 

Sister  M.  Laura 

Rev.  John  F.  Miillany,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Salem  G.  Patti.son,  B.  A.,  M.  A 

Charles   H.  Leveroiore,  B.  A.,  Ph.  D 


Henry  P.  Warren,  B.  A-,  L.  H.  D 

Lncy  A.  Plynipton,  M.  L.  A 

Kev.  Boothe  Colwell  Davis,  M.  AA 

B.  H.  Roberta,  M.  A.  and  Emma  8.  Roberts,  M.  A. 
Sister  M.  Josephine 


Jolian  W.  Abemetby,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

Lewis  W.  Halloek,  M.  A 

Mrs  Lucy  L.  Hartt 

-1.  Firman  Coar 

Walter  D.  Hood,  B.  A 


Rev.  Curtis  C.   Gove,  M.  A 

Charles  V.  Parsell,  M.  A 

Sister  Rose  Anrelia 

b  Vasa  £.  Stol brand,  C.  E.,I.  £.,  sup't, 
c  Isaac  N.  Clements,  M.  A 


E.  A.  Bishop,  M.  A 

Sister  M.  Augustine  O'Keefe. 

M.  Gonzaga  McKay 

Brother  I^ontiue 

W.  E.  Gushee 


Anna  E.  Leonard 

d  Charles  Elroy  Burbank,  B.  A.,  president. 
Eugene  P.  iSisson,  M.  A.,  acting  principal. 

Roger  W.  Swetland,  B.  A 

Mary  8.  Smart 


Willis  D.  Graves 

Charier  H.  Verrill,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D 

Reginald  H.  Coe,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  president, 

Sister  M.  A.  Roby 

Jesse  P.  Calkins,  B.  8 


F.  Reid  Spaulding 

«  Dwight  r>.  Warne,  sup't, 

Madame  M.  Burke 

MndaniC  E.  Mahoney 

Mary  Stuart 


=  Arthur  O.  Clement 
d  Jane  S.  Higham,  1 


K  =  Roland   S. 
.  A.,  principal. 


Keyser  ;  S  =  Myron  T. 
e  Frank  L.  Wane, 
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jvm  90, 1896 


laUitutlons  where  deg^reM  were  obtained  or  school  at  which  educated 


15 

T 

don  vent  of  the  Holy  Names,  Hochelaga,  Montreal 

Manhattan,  Georgetown  coll.  and  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

Wabash  and  Cornell 

Yale  and  Johns  Hopkins 

Yale  and  Rotgers 

New  Hampshire  female  college 

Alfred 

1)  Dartmonth  2)  Cornell 

Leicester  academy,  Massachusetts 

Yale 

Mt  Union  college,  Ohio 

Buffalo  seminary 

Uuiv^rsity  of  Bonn,  Germany 

Yale 

Middlebury  college 

Clomell  and  St  Lawrence  university 

St  Joseph's  academy,  St  Louis,  Missouri 

T 
Wesleysn  university 

Wesleyan  university 

Carthagre  high  school 

St  John's  training  school,  Newfoundland 

Csstine  normal,  Maine 

Chicago  and  New  England  conservatory  of  music 

Amherst 

Colgate 

Bochester 

St  Catharine's  hall,  Maine 

Albany  normal 

Bowdoin  and  Lafayette 

St  Stephen's  college  and  Hobart 

Congregation  of  Notre  Dame,  Montreal 

Colgate 

Cortland  normal 

Albany  normal.«. 

f 
f 


10 
T 

1895 
1887 
1895 
1893 

1886 
1880 
1895 

/... 
1885 

1894 
1872 
1885 
1895 
1895 

1889 
1893 
1893 
1896 
1873 

1893 
1892 
1895 
1895 
1893 

1888 
1895 
1873 
1894 
1887 

1885 
1877 
1889 
1893 
1895 

1895 

1886 

T 

T 

f 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
83 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


flcndder  ;  W  =  Charles  F.  Wheelook.  b  Charies  J.  Wri^t.  H.  A.,  B.  B.,  principal. 

Liu  D.,  aas*t  and  Elmer  B.  French,  H.  A.,  principal.         f  B.  H.  Roberts  was  appointed  tn  187tt 
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RBOKNTS  BXAICINRR 


No. 


Name  and  where  educated 


Date  of 

Present  position 

appoint- 

ment 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


17 


18 


19 


J.  N.  Merteus. 


16  Ja  92 


John  F.  Young,  Albany  nornjal  school, 
a  Horace  Briggs,  Ph.  D.,  Oberlin 


Farmer 

Retired  teacher. 


13  Ap  95 
3  F      91 


Wilber  Holmes,  Cincinuatus  academy. 


Farmer. 


18  Ja    92 


W.  R.  Haig,  M.  A.  Middlebnry  college. 


Teacher 


10  Mr  92 


George  D.  Chamberlin,  Del.  lit.  iust. 
Martin  V.  Pearson 


Justice  of  the  peace. 


4  My     91 
7Ap     91 


Theodore  L.  Grout,  £.  Springfield  acad. 


Merchant. 


N       91 


Milton  Ford 


7  My     94 


a  Educated  at  Oberlin  but  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Williams. 
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TRC8TEBS 


OFFICERS  ON  JUNK  30,  1896 


President 


Treasurer 


No. 


SO 


Mother  M.  Rose 

h  Mother  Mary  Margaret. 

Rev.  John  F.  Mullany 

D.  A-  Dwight 

Timothy  L.  Woodruff 


Will  law  L.  Learned  ... 

A.  B.  Cottrell 

Rev.  Walter  A.  Sellew 
Francis  J.  Mc8hane 


David  A.  Boody 

Jaiues  M.  Halsey 

Pascal  P.  Pratt 

James C.  Smith 

Rev.  KosH  C.  Houghton,  D.D.,  L.  H.  D. 

A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  D.  D 

Lucien  A.  W^ait 

Rev.  F.  D.  McGuire 

Henry  A.  Morgan 

Rev.  Marvin  P.  Blakeslee 


William  H.  Henderson. 
Rev.  John  H.  O'Roarke. 
Rev.  M.  Cliarbonneau.. 

John  T.  ML'Donough 

Wilber  Holmes , 


Dr  Henry  Foster... 
WiliiMii)  J.  Tin^ne. 
James  B.  Colgate. . 
Norman  Fox,  D.  D. 
Marv  S.  Smart 


JohnW   Woodruff 

Albert  E.  Suilard 

George  W.  Wlieeler 

Sister  M.  A.  Rob\ 

S.  Marshall  Ingalls,  M.  A, 

John  N.  Woodbu^v 

Martin  A.  HantcH 

Madame  K.  Mahony 

Madame  Mahony 

Mary  Stuart , 


6  Not  a  trustee. 


SI 


Sister  M.  Melita. 

Sist-er  M.  Laura 

Patrick  Ford  jr 

T.  T.  Carter 

Hay  den  W.  Wheeler. 


Henry  P.  Warren,  B.  A.,  L.  H.  D. 

h  Lucy  A.  Plympton , 

W.  H.  Crandall 

Rev.  Walter  A.  Sellew 

Francis  J.  McShaue 


William  B.  Emerson 
Lewis  W.  Hallock  . .. 
William  H.  Glenny.. 

Frank  H.  Hamlin 

George  L.  Davis 


Henry  Caple 

Lucien  A.  Wait 

P.J.  Wallace 

Allen  Mosher 

Rev.  Isaac  N.  Clements 


Erasins  S  Intrersoll 

Michael  Hogan 

Arthur  Couture 

I'homas  Golden 

6  P.  C.  Wheeler.... 


Lester  M.  Weller 

h  William  R.  Rowlands 

Albert  Coit,  D.  D 

Mary  8.  Smart 


Charles  E.  Hitt 

George  D.  Chamberliii. 

Jolni  S.  Muckleiii 

Sister  Heatricc  Grierson 
S.  Adelben  St'ward 


Duane  W.  Coe 

Milton  b^ord , 

Madame  M.  H«>ey 
Madame  FowIcm*.  , 
Louise  Du  Mont.. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
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TRUarTBSS*. 


No. 


OFFICERS  ON  JUNX  80,  1896,  concluded 


Secretary 


22 

1  Mother  M.  AmbroBia 

2  Sister  M.  Frederick 

3  a  Joseph  Wilmes 

4  W.J.Allen...   

5  Willard  8.  Tuttle 

6  Henry  P.  Warren,  B.  A.,  L.  H.  D 

7  David  A.  Thompson 

8  CharleH  Stillmaii 

9  Rev.  M.  C.  Burritt 

10  a  Sister  M.  Josephine 

11  Algernons.  Higgins 

12  KdwardA.  Hildreth 

13  Henry  R.  Howland 

14  Ed  ward  G.  Hayes 

15  WilliHm  Engene  Stephens 

16  Arthur  B.  Rathbone 

17  Samuel   B.Turner 

18  Rev.  J.  H.  Mangan 

19  EvanW.   Moaher 

20  Williflm  Watkius 

21  Henry  K.  Van  Rensselaer 

22  Peter  C.Kelley 

23  Joseph  Coiran 

24  John  J.  Daley 

25  a  J.  M.  Lotiidge 

BBOCE 

26  Nn thaniel  Briggs 

27  Daniel   Ballou 

28  Jnmes  C.  Colgjate 

29  Albert  c:oit,  D.  D 

80  Philip  N.  Nicholas 

81  Jerome  I.  Goodrich 

32  Samuel  J.  White  jr 

33  John  S.  Macklem 

34  Sisler  Verecunda  Quinn 

35  J.  H.  Moon,  M,  D 

36  W.  J.  Wilber 

37  Frederick  A.  Morey 

38  Madame  M.   Hoey 

39  Madame  Reilly 

40  Annie  Onahan 

a  Not  a  trustee 


23 


8 

5 

5 

24 

25 

14 
13 
33 
15 
5 

22 
12 
15 
12 
18 

24 
o 
6 
9 

21 

13 

mm 

O 

5 
9 
3 

5 
12 
27 
24 

3 

12 

20 

9 

5 

16 

12 

24 

5 

7 

5 


o 


o 
52; 


84 


5 

3 

3 

10 

n 

5 
7 
11 
8 
3 

5 

7 

7 

7 

10 

7 
3 
4 
7 

7 

7 
3 
3 
5 
2 

4 
7 
9 
7 
2 

7 
9 
5 
3 
7 

7 

7 
4 
5 
4 


O  9 
0.4 


O 


25 


1 


3 

1 
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eonduded 

FACULTY 

VAOAMCIXB  OGGURRIMe  BT 

'Appointed 
durmg  year 

TBACHINO    AOADEMIO 
8T(7DIB8  ONLY 

TBAOBINO  ACA- 

DSSflO  AND 

BUB-AGADSMIC 

STUDIES 

End 

Death 

Redr 
nation 

Re- 
moval 

MKN 

WOMEN 

No. 

of 

term 

Perma- 
nent 

Tem- 
porary 

1 

Perma- 
nent 

Tem- 
porary 

Men 

Women 

ne 

87 
1 

28 

*    Z9 

30 

1 

5 

31 
4 

3» 

33 

20 
5 
3 
3 

8 

2 
3 
4 
3 

34 

35 

36 

6 
3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

13 

8 

'"*  3 

3 

4 

5 

1 
3 

8 
1 

1 

3 

1 
5 
1 
1 
2 

4 
2 

7 

3' 

5 

1 

6 

3 
'V2' 

1 
2 

7 

2 

2 

4 

1 
5 

6 

9 

1 

8 

1 

9 

10 

2 

4 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 
2 

11 
12 

1 

1 
1 

2 
5 
...... 

4 

1 

6 

13 

1 

2 

3 

14 

1 
...... 

1 

15 

2 

2 

16 

1 
2 

2 
1 
3 

1 

3 

i' 

1 

1 

1 

i' 

17 

1 
8 

1 

18 

T 

'  "t 

f 

1 

1 

? 

19 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 
3 

1 

20 
21 

22 

23 

4 
19 

4 
4 

3 
1 

2 
1 

24 

25 

1 

2 
6 

*  «  a  •     ■ 

26 

1 

"  ■"  i 

6 
6 
3 

1 

2 
3 
3 

2 

27 

1 
1 

28 

1 

5 

1 

.  .... 
1 
1 

i 

4 

...... . 

29 

30 

2 

2 

...... 

1 
3 

1 

31 

32 

1 

1 

3 

3' 

1 

1 

33 

1 

34 

1 

1 

1 
2 

35 

36 

1 

5 

...... 

6 

4 

30 
15 
19 

•  .... . 

37 

1 
1 

1 
2 

38 

1 

3 

39 

40 
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FACHLTT,  conclude 

No. 

TKACHINO  8UB- 

ACADCMIC  STCD- 

IKS  ONLY 

a  TOTAL 

4» 

a 

P 

0  2 

> 

• 

0 
2 

VACANCIES  OOCUURINO  BT 

r 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

End 

of 

term 

Death 

Renlg- 
natlon 

Bft- 
moval 

1 

37 

38 
2 

39 

4 

40 

28 
8 
6 
3 

39 

6 
15 
5 
7 
5 

13 

2 

17 

41 

42 

43 

.  44 

45 

46 

7 

9. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

23 

8 

4 

11 

4 

3 
2 
2 
4 
1 

3 

7 
3 
5 
5 

5 

• 

1 

4 

• 

4 

5 

5 

9 

28 

3 
4 

3 

6 

6 

2 

7 

1 
7 
4 

3 

8 

9 
10 

1 
3 

5 

3 

3 

11 

1 

1 

12 

13 

1 

4 

2 

2 

5 

14 

4 

4 

15 

4 

1 
1 
7 

4* 

6 
2 
4 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
3 

2 

16 

1 

1 

17 

2 

18 

2 

5 

2 

19 

5 
4 

2 
T4 

? 

1 

? 
2 

T 

20 

1 

21 

22 

23 

1 

1 
1 

1 

24 

2 

1 

7 
2 

5 

25 

2 

2 
9 

7" 

4 

5 
5 

1 
6 

1 

26 

1 

4 
2 
3 

1 

2 
2 
4 

1 

1 

27 

1 

6 
6 
6 
2 

2 
4 
6 

i" 

1 

7 

1 
6 

14 

5 

28 

2 
3 
1 

2 

29 

2 

30 

1 

31 

3 
2 

1 
2 

2 

32 

2 

3 

33 

4 

2 

34 

35 

36 

1 

6 

30 

27 

19 

1 

7 

Tl 

1 

37 

1 

7 
T 
! 
! 

Y 

T 

2 

38 

? 
? 
? 

? 
! 
? 

T 

39 
40 

9 

f 
f 

•  BepreaentB  faculty  of  entire  school ;  columns  which  follow  pertain  to  acad.  dep't  only. 
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NUMBBR    AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDBNTS 

* 

Pupils  In  aca- 
demic department 
not  holding  prelim- 
inary certificates 

ACADCMIO    STUDENTS    HOLDINO 

Sub-academic  pupils 
pursuing  prelimin- 
ary studies  only 

Preliminary 
certificates 

48-academic  count 

or  higher  diplomas 

or  cenificates 

No. 

Boys 

OirU 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

47 

48 

?58 

70 

6 

7 

146 

65* 

49 
21 
17 

51 

5 

101 

27" 

5 

16" 

2i* 

59 

5 

12 

9' 

39 
20 

28' 

4 

21 
15 

5" 

3 

2 

13 

120 

214 

90 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

f79 

40 

148 

1 

25 
13 
15 

5 

4 

24 

2 

2 

2 
12 

75 

3 

6 

25 

4 

103 

276 
65 

365 

5 

111 

19' 

6 

62 
5 

7 
13 

90 
2 

82 

7 

24 

32 

2 

35 

7 

42 
2 

4 

15 
3 

2 

4 

2 
11 
15 

6 
2 
4 
3 
34 

3 

8 

9 

10 

11 

11 

6 

8 

12 

13 

13 

24 

18 

14 
5 

1 

t 

66 

20 
3 

2 
6 

3 
1 

5 
5 

14 

19 

4 
51 

20 
18 

56 
5 

15 

16 
17 

6 

24 

196 

f 

1 

2 
93 
62 

90 

247 

18 

T 

T 
3 

3 

19 

35 

43 
7 

38 

25 
3 
2 

7 

3 

107 
80 

20 

21 
22 

6 

23 

45 

38 

8 

6 

1 

24 

17 

8 

25 

t 
12 

26 

38 

16 

f 
49 

13 

1 

30 

27 

n3i 

? 
12 

28 

13 

41 
9 

28 
22 

26* 

4 

7 
10 

7 
4 

2 

7 
9 

7 

6 

17 

24 

8 
14 

8 

7 

29 
30 

24 
16 

23 

17 

15 

1 

4 

3 
33 

3 

31 
32 

28 

2 

6* 

33 

1 

92 

1 

17 

34 

19 

35 

2 

22 

36 

38 

3 

3 

37 

*"*■ " "— ■■ 

f 

38 

39 



......ft.. 

■•••••  •  *• 

t 

40 
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1 

KU1CBKR  AJTD  CLASBIFT- 

ACTUAL  ATTENDANCB  DURING 

Averasre  at- 

No. 

iBtterm 

2d  term 

Sd  terpa 

4th  term 

tendance  per 
term 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Giiis 

1 

55 

4 

39 

97 

125 

'"'56' 
39 
2 

"""ii" 

"'25' 
39 

18 

62 

7 

T 

101 

41 
10 
6 
89 
21 

""76* 
121 
72 

44 

32 

43 

2 

18 

3 
49 

•  m   h   m  m  m    « 

56 
56 
70 
23 
40 
142 

""60 
70 
24 
20 

47 
13 
99 

""is 

20 

'""34" 

"""65" 

66 

8 

14 

"'ii' 

137 
45 

"'69' 
fl7 

47 
34 

""35 

7 

8 

21 

90 

197 

f88 

57 

4* 

43 
100 

126 
....... 

41 
2 

""is* 
....... 

43 

22 

54 

7 

1 

88 

65 

8 

6 

89 

24 

""65' 
124 
66 

33 
33 
38 
2 
23 

5 

60 

58 
56 
83 
23 
42 
141 

""eo" 

74 
23 
21 

50 
13 
94 
....... 

24 

69 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

56 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

4 

24 
97 

120 

"55' 
37 
2 

4* 

95 

23 

26 

143 

4' 

""99" 

100 
23 

"m 

...... 

35 
98 

124 

'"54" 
39 
2 

...... 

87 
23 
36 

140 

7 

8 
9 

60 
64 
22 
19 

48 
9 

'""56' 

60 
52 

60 
65 
23 

10 

11 
12 

2 

19 
46 

20 

48 
12 

13 

97 

14 
15 

39 
37 

21 

'""42' 
25 

19 

29- 
40 

20 
53 

7 

f 

95 

44 

9 

6 

89 

16 

is' 

16 

23 

17 

18 
19 
20 

34 

....... 

57 

6 

14 

""ii' 

f39 

44 

""73" 
fl7 

35 
37 

7 

34 

7 

34 

34 

68' 

21 

35 

49 

57 

22 

7 

23 

6 

89 

3 

14 
5' 

?38 

14 

24 
25 

88 

io' 

26 

?38 

27 

68 

117 

66 

45 

28 

106 
69 

29 
30 

68 

56 

55 

66 
fl7 

31 

39 
33 
41 
2 
16 

3 
58 

41 

32 

36 

33 

34 
35 

37 
6 

8 

26 

fllO 

198 

f90 

2 

7 

1 
66 

36 
6 

4 
26 

2 

36 

36 
6 

36 

7 

87 

24 

38 

100 

39 



198 

40 

•  «  ^  «  «  •  m 

.....a  . 

90 
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OATIOH    OV 

'  aruDBiTS,  continued 

WHOLB  irUMBBB  OF  80H0LA.R8 

Day  scholars 

Boarders 

Total 

No. 

Local 

State 

Forei^rn 

Boys 

OirU 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

airUi 

Boys 

Oirls 

Boys 

Girls 

65 
4 

66 

f   1 

71 

23 

43 

146 

'""'50" 
44 
4 
21 

50 
13 
97 

""'32' 

18 

67 

68 
T41 
3 

69 

70 

1  2 
16 

71 

1 

7» 

?  14 
10 

73 

4 

43 
103 

130 

"""74' 
42 
2 

74 

?  58 

..100 

23 

46 

146 

"""'65* 
93 
27 
21 

51 

13 

101 

'"'52* 

•     28 

"'"34' 

'*"'69" 

84 

8 

14 

f  39 
34 

'""76' 
17 

61 
37 

""37' 

7 

•9 

^6 
120 
214 

90 

1 
2 
3 

28 

15 

3 

4 

103 

5 

129 

1 

7 

1 

6 

""'"19 
8 
2 

1 
16 

1 

'""'29' 
19 

12 
17 
11 

""19' 
14 

2 
16 
11 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

11 

17 

17 

"""39' 
43 

21 

67 

7 

? 

104 

66 

10 

6 

89 
26 

12 

19 

8* 

13 

2 

1 
6 

"""12* 
•  •>•••  • 

2 
24 

1 

•  «••••   - 

2 

13 
14 

30 

3 
4 

15 

16 

1 
33 

16 
17 

7 

34 

"'ie' 

44 

8 

14 

18 

T 
23 

21 
10 

T 
9 

25 

...... 

16 

T 
64 

6 

■ 

■"'*34' 
10 

T 
8 

14 

.  .  .*»  •  •  . 
2 

14 

19 
20 

21 
22 

6 

23 

89 

24 

13 

7 

1  39 
4 

'""39* 
?  5 

22 
21 

13 

5* 

f  11 

4 

21 
10 

9 

T 
8 

"■*8' 
T2 

19 
5 

*  "25* 
f  95 
32 

8 

8 

31 

1 

? 
15 

•■""20' 
f  9 

7 
10 

4" 

25 

26 

10 

f  10 

30 

9«  •  •  V  «     • 

19 

13 

2 

14 
?  15 

8 

2 

2 

12 

7 

9' 

?1 

3 
1 

6' 

54 
131 

74 

50 
33 
45 
2 
23 

5 
74 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 

2 

22 

24 

7 

2 
5 

i' 

3 

34 
35 

5 

7 

36 

3 

66 

20 

48 

3 

23 

5 

• 

1 
34 
84 

2 

37 

38 
97 
20 

38 

30 
45 

39 
40 
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KUVmB  AMD  CLASSnn- 

OKADUATBD 

No. 

a  BOLDIHO  KKOKIIT8 

60-oount  or  higher 

48-count 

88- count  ' 

84-oount 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Qirls 

Boys 

Qirls 

Boys 

Oiris 

1 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

S2 

2 

^                    • 

3 

4 
4 

4 

3 

4 

2 

1 

5 

6 

1 

4 

7 

8 

9 

1 

1 

1 

10 

11 

12 

1 

13 

14 

15 

2 

2 
3 

1 

2 

16 

1 

17 

1 

18 

19 

^a    M    _    A    A      a    a      • 

. 

20 

2 

1 
1 

1 

3 

5 

5 

21 

1 

22 

28 

1 

24 

4 

25 

26 

27 

2 

28 

3 

3 

t 

29 

4 

30 

3 

31 

-^ 

3 

1 

7 

1 

3 

4 

2 

3 

32 

33 

1 

1 

34 

3 

35 

■ 

3n 

1 
3 

37 

1 

2 

38 

39 

* 

40 

.---.. ;. 

.... .... .'.... .... 

a  There  were  included  under  48-count,  those  who  held  a  50-count  certificate;  under  96-eouni, 
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CATION  OF  STUDENTS,  Concluded 

JUKB  1896 

COU.B01 

.  BNTRAKCK 

CaSDKNTIALS  FOR 

,Not  holding  re- 
gents creden- 

1    tials 

1 

Total 

Entered 
past  year 

Fitting  to 
enter  in  1896 

No. 

IS-count 

Preliminary 

B078 

Girls 

Boys 

Oirls 

Boys 

Oirls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 
3 

89 

90 
3 

91 

92 

93 

94 

1 

2 

4 

9 

19 

""12' 

3 

5 
6 

8 

2 
8 

20 

..... 

3 
13 

10 

2 

8 

4 

6 
1 

19 
"■"12" 

5 

2 

6 

7 

8 

3 

1 

t 

8 

1 

2 

2 

9 

2 

10 

6 

6 

1 
15 

11 

1 
1 

12 

15 

4 
26 

1 

13 

14 

3 

1 
17 

4 

3 

2 
2 

""2* 

3 

1 
25 

4 

15 

16 

•  •••«• 

16 

17 

18 

11 

...... 

11 
20 

1 

3 
16 

3 

...... 

19 

2 

7 

3 

12 

1 

16 
5 

4 

20 
21 

22 

1 

23 

2 

6 

3 

3 

24 

I 

25 

1   

10 
10 

14 
6 

10 
11 

""4 

8 

6 
5 

"'5' 
3 

6 

3 

11 

11 

7 

1 

3 

?  13 

8 

5 

3 

1 

1 

26 

1 

2 

1 

4 
f   14 

2 

T    20 

5 

2 
2 
3 

1 
...... 

1 

...... 

27 

T  ! 

.. 1..... 

28 
29 

30 

1 

...... 

3 
7 
8 

31 

...... 1 ...... 

1 

.....  J 

32 

1 

4 

2 

33 

34 

3 

3 

9 

3 

5 
15 

35 

1 

6 

1 

1 

7 

36 

1 

1 

...... 

11 

7  ] 

1 

6 

...... 

37 
38 

3i) 

40 

a  40-coaiit ;  under  24-oouiit,  a  SO^ount  aod  under  18-couiit,  a  junior  certificate. 
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No. 


S3 
1^ 


LIBRARY 


Volumes 


Pamphlets 


SUMMART  or 


rSBD  BT 


Grounds 


Buildings 


rurnlture 


1 

a 

3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 

37 

38 

391 

40 


95 


4,624 

2,973 

10,752 


4,180 

i2*569 

2,845 

194 


1,508 

Yii,'542 
9,849 

4,568 

710 

3,121 

15,448 

6,256 

612 

340 

7,380 

1,099 


5,430 

13,968 
2,158 

7,266 
5,000 
2,068 
6,600 
775 

850 
5,578 


96 
16,150 
1,100 
3,000 
1,656 
5,940 

2,000 
12,200 
10,222 

1,961 
360 

a  536 

172 
1,789 
1,649 
1,431 

880 

458 

1,600 

3,000 

3,405 

1,740 
237 
442 

2,200 
442 

500 

3,564 

12,000 

2,174 

587 

2,298 
1,861 
1,388 
1,055 
297 

330 
3,7^0 
3,637 

4,948 
1,450 


97 

T 2,756 

""""566 
f500 


3,582 

t 

539 

39 

50 

115 

800 
79 

80 

68 

40 

T 

188 

400 
840 
?175 
500 
109 

50 

f400 

t 

675 

200 

147 
500 
470 
600 
25 

65 

251 

750 

1,520 

350 


98 

f 80,210  00 

16,000  00 

8,000  00 

2,000  00 

139,400  00 

50,000  00 
20,000  00 
10,000  00 
23,500  00 
1,500  00 

15,000  00 

200  00 

50,000  00 

10,000  00 

2,500  00 

3,000  00 
17,000  00 
6,200  00 
3,000  00 
9,800  00 

10,000  00 

450*00 

25,000  00 
437  00 

1,200  00 
9,082  25 
10,000  00 
2,000  00 
8,000  00 

4,200  00 

2,000  00 

55,000  00 

20,000  00 

400  00 

1,000  00 
4,300  00 

75,000  00 
500,000  00 

60,000  00 


99 

f  168,000  00 

10,500  00 

30,000  00 

45,000  00 

352,917  87 

¥40,000  00 

60,000  00 

70,000  00 

19,497  00 

8,000  00 

20,000  00 
3,250  00 
42,164  00 
10,000  00 
15,850  00 

20,000  00 
66,000  00 
42,570  00 
15,000  00 
64,000  00 

58,000  00 

"4,"2»6  66 

26,150  00 
3,000  00 

7,000  00 

89,650  98 

65,000  00 

100,000  00 

12,000  00 

25,000  00 
26,000  00 
94,000  00 
37,000  00 
1,834  00 

8,000  00 

29,730  00 

300,000  00 

400,000  00 

50,000  00 


a  Besides  these,  students  have  access  to  principars  library  of  SOO  volumes. 


100 

f  30,814  72 

4,085  00 

4,150  (X> 

3,700  00 

32,762  72 

2,000  00 

3,000  00 

10,000  00 

2,400  00 

f  500  00 

1,400  00 
260  00 

4,045  00 
900  00 
500  00 

375  00 
8,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 
3,000  00 

1,000  00 

62366 

2,500  00 
550  93 

500  00 

5,607  08 

f 1,600  00 

6,600  00 

3,000  00 

2,200  00 
700  00 

6,623  55 
129  07 
205  00 

100  00 

9,860  00 

25,00000 

50,538  00 

70,000  00 

6Leased. 
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PROPSBTT 


SCHOOL 


Apparatus 


Llbraiy 


Miuaam 


Total 


INVK8TMBMTB  OWNED  BT    SCHOOL 


Real  estate 

owned  but 

not  used 

by  school 


Rf'al  estate 
mortgages 


Corpora- 
tion bonds 
and  stocks 


No. 


101 

f 17, 481  69 

2,059  00 

e50  00 

820  00 

13,692  81 

1,500  00 
d50  00 

9,000  00 
420  00 
158  00 


500  00 

200  00 

2,271  00 

1,817  67 

1,405  00 


320  00 

750  00 

300  00 

1,850  00 

6,010  07 

1,350  00 
475  00 
140  00 

3,191  00 
400  00 


102 

Til, 570  00 
1,500  00 
2,750  00 
1,650  00 
5,893  60 

1,500  00 

625  00 

16,500  00 

1,614  75 

?413  00 

500  00 
210  00 

1,500  00 
841  00 

1,450  00 

1,130  00 
550  00 
1,260  00 
3,500  00 
4,756  8H 

800  00 
545  00 
384  2f> 

2,500  00 

200  00 


150  00   1,000  00 

6,636  13  4,577  8t> 

f3,000  00  T2,000  00 

4,500  00;  2,750  00 

1500  00'    587  00 


1,200  00 

1,500  00 

825  00 

497  r.O 

225  00 

239  66 
4,135  00 
460  00 
861  90 
300  00 


2,000  00 

2,000  00 

1,450  00 

240  22 

363  00 

256  59 
3,146  50 
5,437  00 
9,172  71 

325  00 


103 

f20,000  00 

50  66 

100  00 


12,000  00 
80  00 


50  00 


250  00 


1,000  00 
1,035  00 

100  00 
85  00 

""266  60 
5  00 

150  00 
1,390  00 

'"256"66 
130  00 

120  00 

""'£75 '66 


104 

f328,076  41 
34,144  00 
45,600  00 
53,270  00 
544.667  00 


275  00 

750  00 

1,082  25 

240  00 


95 
83 
cl27 
47 
10 

37 
4 
99 
23 
21 

24 
92 
51 

25 

88 

71 
1 
5 

59 
4 

10 
116 
181 
116 

24 

34 

32 

158 

57 

3 

9 

51 

406 

961 

117 


000  00 
975  00 
500  00 
511  75 
571  00 

450  00 
120  00 
980  00 
808  67 
705  00 

825  00 
300  00 
330  (H) 
850  00 
601  95 

250  00 
105  00 
877  25 
541  00 
592  93 

000  OOi 
944  30 
500  00 
000  00' 
117  00' 


105 


10,000  00 


1,500  00 
T2,000  00 


106 


6,500  00 


28,764  56 
8,500  00 


4,000  00 


2,500  00 
7,528  99 


300  00 


720  00 

200  00| 

073  551484,227  00 
866  79 
027  00 


20,000  00 


26,874  46 
29,687  43 


32,025  00 


107 


(22,000  00 
19,572  24 


11,000  00 
3,850  00 


6,800  00 
7,000  00 


596  25 
446  50 
647  00 
(554  86 
865  00 


146,162  10 


T 


55,000  00 
33,654  74 


15,000  00 


t 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


e  Indndea  collegiate  and  theological  dep'ts ;  no  separate  figures  glften  for  acad.  dep*t.   d  Bonds . 
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SUMMAKY  OF  PAOPBBTT, 


No. 


XKVS8TMBNTS  OWNED  BT  80HOOL,  COncluded 


Notes    and 

accounts 

payable  to 

school 


Cash  on 

hand  or  in 

bank 


Other  prop- 
erty 


Total 


Total 
property 


Debta 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 


108 

14,424  70 


2,793  02 
950  00 

21,896  72 
1,500  00 

250  00 

1,966  52 

2,000  00 

5,104  00 

2,000  00 

1,889  86 

18,484  22 
800  00 

'3^666  00 

9,066  05 
350  00 

? 

2,235  75 
6,598  93 

109 


""36695 

* "366*65 

1^616*63 

956  45 
117  59 

830  22 

2, '925 "06 
125  00 

284  65 

"i3'59 

226  28 

"'*4<V66 
67  34 

'"i58"45 

110 


2,700  00 
6,152  46 


188,716  40 


845  68 
54  00 

129  76 

17  85 

14,359  14 

547  11 

6  96 

t 

i,'446 '42 
1,946  09 


663  31 


1,500  00 


75  00 
45  00 


36,600  00 


17,863  07 


111 

1  4,424  70 
300  95 

*  "9i266'66 
11,246  43 

30,522  24 

1,010  03 

a252,834  13 

15,967  59 


332 
34 
45 
62 

555 

125 

84 

a380 

63 

10 

38 

4 

105 

27 

23 

45 
92 
51 
32 
130 

110 

1 

5 

61 

5 

10 

155 

?136 

201 

24 

34 

35 
84  i 

r.8 

3 

»9 

51 

410 

970 

117 

a  Includes  collegiate  and  theologlcak  dep 


1,080  22 

'"5,'554'89 

4,125  00 
2,000  00 

20,284  65 


6,800  00 
41,492  05 

38,942  70 


2,115  00 
412  34 


38,(148  31 

55,000  00 

«5,009  t>4 

854  00 

129  76 

3,017  R5 

686,677  36 

897  11 

6  96 


3,6S2  17 
8,545  02 


112 

501  11 
444  95 
600  00 
470  00 
913  43 

522  24 
985  03 
334  13 
479  34 
571  00 

530  22 
120  00 
534  89 
933  67 
705  00 

109  65 
300  00 
330  00 
650  <0 
094  00 


192  70 
105  00 
877  25 
656  00 
(05  27 


000  00 
592  61 
500  00 
009  64 
971  00 

849  76 
•J17  85 
750  91 
763  90 
033  9ti 


I  13 

f 24,609  89 

T 

2,500  00 

'232;9ii"ii 

20,000  00 

10,000  00 

a31,424  33 

1,450  00 


37,000  00 

83  65 

25,039  20 


2,000  00 

64,060  56 

1,000  00 

49  86 


5,500  00 


30,425  00 
800  00 

5,500  00 
17,637  44 

'9i696"32 
10,000,00 

2,371  39 

650  00 

2,309  82 

14,861  53 


59(3  25 

446  50 

329  17  2,545  69 

199  i<S  5,906  69 

865  00 

ts ;  no  separate  flg^nree 


TABLE    5  —  STATISTICS   OF  ACADEMIES 
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eonduded 


Net  property 


PINAMOIAL  STAIVMSKT 


RBCEIPT8  DURINO  YEAR 


Tuition  fees 


Fees  for 
teachers 


Room  rent 


Board 


Other  re- 
ceipt!) from 
students 


No. 


tl4 

f  307,891  22 

34,444  95 

43,100  00 

62,470  00 

323,001  32 

105,522  24 

74,985  03 

a  348,909  80 

62^,029  34 

10,571  00 

1,530  22 

4,036  35 

80,495  69 

27,933  67 

23,705  00 

43,109  65 
38,239  44 
50,330  00 
32,600  15 
130,094  00 

104,692  70 

1,105  00 

6,877  25 

31,231  00 

4,205  27 

4,500  00 

137,955  17 

?186,500  00 

191,919  32 

14,971  00 

32,478  37 

34,567  85 

842,441  09 

43,902  37 

3,033  96 

t 9,596  25 

51,446  50 

407,783  48 

964,294  19 

117,865  00 


115 

116,500  45 
2,000  00 

74,727  71 

16,816  00 
8,356  63 
2,570  06 
2,838  70 


7,822  64 

17  ,'257  "65 
1,059  00 
1,652  75 

745  00 

12,654  77 

450  00 

? 

6,023  72 

4,102  91 
50  00 

400  00 
5,515  58 

361  06 

900  00 

6  20,927  58 

3,765  50 

6,459  32 

1,250  00 

2,346  00 
1,400  00 
8,797  70 
1,249  35 
324  77 

300  10 

5,600  00 

5.115  00 

12,991  67 

9,000  00 


116 


150  00 


1250  00 


520  90 
724  49 


?200  00 

•  <••%    m  m  m  m 


500  00 

400  00 

f 


117 
?210  00 


350  00 
70  00 


0 4,189  75 

1,114  00 

f 


96  25 


18  00 
019,488  35 

f 

1500  00 

15  00 


5  00 

61  00 

T 

200  00 

1,842  00 

680  00 

300  00 
350  00 


25  00 
2,400  00 

z]bi9"ob 


118 

? 15,056  00 
3,681  45 


1,250  00 

2,690  39 

t 

275  00 

1,700  00 

! 

9,029  97 
5,449  83 


375  00 


8,601  78 
3,475  00 

3,082  00 

3,300  00 

1 

3,627  58 


10,000  00 
10,230  00 
25,983  33 


119 

T 3,973  00 


50  00 


90  00 
113  90 


70  10 
63  86 


95  00 


25  00 

1,404  92 

100  00 


7,179  00 

12,541  24 

1,500  00 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


giTen  for  acad.  dep*t.       b  Includes  room  rent.       c  Includes  board. 
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FINANCIAL  8TATB- 


No. 


RECEIPTS    DURIHS 


Income  of 
inyestments 


Gifts  and 
bequests 


REGENTS  QRANTS  FOR 


Creden- 
tials and 
attend- 
ance 


Books 
and  ap- 
paratus 


Other 
purposes 


Raised 
by  trus- 
t*%eB  for 
books 
and  ap- 
paratus 


DEPARTMKKT  OF 

PUBLIC  INSTRUOnOll 

GRANTS  FOR 


Teachers 
class 


Other 
purposes 


120 


150  00 
122  19 

1,647  89 

7^59986 
468  50 


165  00 
120  00 

T  1,092  29 


2,164  28 
1,248  46 


2,000  00 
3,025  00 
4,520  81 


107  60 
6,607  99 


350  00 


121 

?13l  00 
300  00 

" "356*66 
2,630  00 

122 

17  90 

403  82 

5  04 

123 

"so'oo 

124 

166*66 

100  00 

3,375  00 

"*796"66 
2,946  35 

126  00 

232' ie 

90  25 

100  00 
100  00 

150  00 

""i66"66 

'24*20 

i63'48 
627  24 

156*66 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

10  00 
i4,'666"66 

128  54 

5  40 

267  79 

448*96 

20  00 

5  00 

50  00 

188  50 
221*50 

"65*05 

•  ^  ■  «  ^  » 

"731  96 
9,273  92 
3,581  88 

'77'96 

43i'68 
38  78 

■ 

100  00 
60  00 

555  74 

242  33 

36  44 

100  00 
100  00 

'"'49*86 

'49*56 

166*66 

7  21 
278  69 

166*66 

"soo'oo 

125 


380  00 


400  00 


314  00 


60  00 
150  00 


519  00 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

a  Includes  collefdate  and  theological  dept's ;  ro  separate  flgares  given  for  acad.  dep't 
Carniture,  apparatus  and  library. 


35  00 


65  05 
85  00 


126 


359  00 


128  13 


360  00 


352  00 


127 


249  21 


1,670  00 
10  02 


TABLE   S  —  STATISTICS   OF  ACADEMIES 
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MBNT.  continued 


TEAR,  concluded 


All  other 
•ources 


Total 


EXPBKDITDRBS    DURING  TBAR 


ADDITIOX8,   IMPROYCMBMT  AND  RKPAIR8 


Grounds 


Buildings 


Furniture 


Apparatus 


No. 


1^8 

1339  87 

160  00 

13,783  10 

i8]936'45 


400  00 
8,225  37 

"i*6i6"66 

2,000  00 

'"ii2"45 
855  84 
205  90 


? 
764  49 

r718  04 

636  90 

72  75 

8,100  00 

1,873  54 


6,024  48 
127  32 
321  06 

1,619  22 

51  55 

2i226"80 
126  35 


4,441  90 


129 

t36,2l0  32 
6,141  45 

?3,800  00 
5,133  82 

96,621  39 

22,064  89 

13,136  38 

a24,299  74 

6,343  80 

1,010  00 

10,663  64 
1,068  80 

17,769  50 
2,658  32 
3,224  89 

T3,893  83 
32,148  52 
11,717  79 
611,800  00 
18,966  36 

12,101  74 

822  00 

702  75 

8,837  08 

2,488  81 

1,336  00 
28,761  92 
16,416  74 
27,522  85 

7,163  00 

7,035  29 

6,301  93 

17,668  93 

6,801  41 

534  21 

682  31 
18,378  69 
22,524  00 
59,037  14 
11,300  00 


130 

?210  00 


50  00 

'i"6b 
26  "66 


f 

16  72 


50  00 
75  00 


300  00 
125  00 

50  00 

25  00 

7505  95 


200  00 

863  25 

2,544  91 

500  00 


131 

!192  07 

1,»286  00 

140  00 

100  00 

248  05 

0  500  00 
147  00 
744  40 


22  50 

8  24 

436  03 

203  51 


25,475  34 

75  00 

T 

¥994  69 

410  50 
40  00 

250  00 
90.00 

265  16 

10  00 

"""25855 

1,306  27 

50  00 

141  52 

200  00 

11,000  00 

362  15 

44  04 


250  00 
2,031  19 
4,197  07 

300  00 


13S 

f 309  46 


75  00 
38  78 

t 

K     «     •       ■    S    •     • 

121  66 
100  00 


73  90 

8  40 

619  02 


8,251  68 

10  00 

f 

t75  00 

tlOO  00 

55  00 

23  00 

125  00 

328  16 

150  00 


1,077  00 
100  00 


570  30 

129  07 

5  00 


528  38 
538  00 
200  00 


133 

n,210  15 


50  00 
262  17 


f 


549  88 


86  79 


189  11 
32  17 


70  00 

f 

116  06 


102  00 
5  00 


65  69 
921  02 


1  40 


8  80 


90  00 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


#  Total  onlj  given ;  IndlTldual  items  not  reported  owing  to  death  of  principal.      c  Includes 
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FINANCIAL  8TATS- 

KTPBNDITURCB  DDRIMO 

No. 

ADDITIONH,  nCPROYE- 
MKMT  AND  REPAIRS 

Salaries      for 
instruction 

Fees  to 
teachers 

Salaries 
paid  other 
officers  and 
employees 

Prizes, 
scholar- 
ships, etc. 

Oiven 
orient  to 

Library 

Museum 

students 

1 
2 

134 
T55  00 

135 

136 

15,242  60 

137 

!  "256  "66 
"866*66 

"724*49 

1200  00 

y 

« 

500  00 

400  00 

f 

i^i2i'66 
8,107  22 

138 

T  4,440  00 

150  00 

150  00 

250  00 

4,000  00 

750  00 
1,795  00 
1,506  10 

139 
12,321  00 

'""56'66 

'""47" 43 

190  00 

f 

"460' 66 
2000 

10  00 

*"*35*66 

f 

tlOO  00 

20  00 
50  00 
25  00 

12  00 

500  00 

1,117  00 

663  62 

10  00 

50  00 
50  00 

"355*66 
17  61 

'"462*66 
70  00 

140 

t 1,000  66 

3 

50  00 

2,900  00 

2,988  22 

63,011  77 

16,300  00 

a  7,560  00 

13,160  02 

2,838  70 

4 

5 

123  79 

1 

6 

7 

8 

341  79 

9 

468  50 

10 

11 

70  00 

60  00 

115  36 

7,170  00 

292  00 

42  00 

522  00 

12 

13 

13,116  50 

650  00 

2,614  75 

2,312  29 
6,858  57 
1,850  00 

7,175  86 

5,802  00 

400  00 

400  00 

5,515  58 

1,571  06 

850  00 

8,275  00 

11,350  00 

'   7,915  50 

2,346  00 

2,353  03 
2,960  00 

14 

15 

26  00 

*****" "" 

100  00 

50  00 

3,221  31 

200  00 

1 

f 2,300  00 

1,150  00 
50  00 

16 

17 

18 

30  00 
f 

f' 

19 
20 

f 
400  (K> 

21 

8  60 
25  00 
94  75 

22 

23 

•**""• * "" 

24 

400  00 
26  59 

448  00 
3,651  45 

400  00 
2,550  00 

805  00 

250  00 

500  00 

3,956  05 

441  61 

25 

26 

50  00 

27 

28 

325  00 
20  05 
22  00 

''25'6i" 

29 

30 
31 

1,00000 

32 

33 

7,000  00 

34 

240  22 

360  00 

35 

442  15 

700  00 
7,320  00 

36 

37 

1,200  00 

3,544  00 

6,080  90 

500  00 

38 

50  00 

299  91 

50  00 

4,539  34 

39 

10,481  32 

40 

500  00 

a  Includes  board, 
principal. 


b  Includes  collegiate  and  theological  dept's  ;  no  separate  flgure!|  Sfy?*^ 


TABLE   5 — STATISTICS   OF    ACADEMIES 


^99. 


KBIT,  oondwUd 


TBAB,  eonclvded 


Intoreit  on 
debt 


Insurance 


Fuel  and 
UChtfl 


Other 
incidentals 


All  other 
purposes 


Total 


141 

f 1,126  00 

1,200  00 

125  00 

"8^845*84 

760  00 

075  00 

1,894  58 

147  61 


900  00 

i,'562"66 
66  13 


100  00 

2,196  75 

50  00 

f 


1,360  00 


200  00 
812  61 

iko'&b 

625  00 

142  28 
39  75 

726"66 


270  00 


14» 
t434  80 
56  00 


630  34 


20  00 

17  00 

120  00 


33  00 

39  50 
284  00 
101  00 

29  50 


210  58 

' f 

110  00 

97  50 

'ii'oo 

42  00 


200  00 

300  00 

30  00 

49  86 

15  00 

569  85 

189  00 

1  89 


140  00 

970  00 

1,381  09 


148 

t 1,381  15 

300  00 

260  00 

700  00 

2,053  99 

fSOO  00 

1,200  00 

851  42 

""266  66 

150  00 
33  22 
383  92 
216  42 
125  00 

75  00 

1,917  64 

200  00 

f 

f 1,600  00 

518  40 
100  00 
110  00 
445  61 
99  67 

65  00 
2,466  62 

251  36 
1,229  44 

400  00 

452  20 

600  00 

1,281  45 

963  56 

25  00 

50  00 
1,500  00 
4,453  65 
4,229  49 
2,000  00 


144  • 

1 974  79 

20  00 

"'i66"66 

397  02 

f400  00 
500  00 
376  70 

""'i6'66 

365  75 

21  21 
77  00 
84  50 
30  00 

10  00 
491  78 


f250  00 
237  61 

""*i6*66 

370  00 
26  42 

25  00 

12  38 

221  49 

466  85 

100  00 

213  00 

75  00 

fl50  00 

36  03 


1  00 
455  46 
237  49 
847  15 
300  00 


145 

f 21,022  60 

2,828  50 

25  00 

870  60 

18,490  97 

2,864  89 

f 

4,378  55 

t 


60  00 
32  19 

1.205  77 

1.206  60 


1,113  00 
12,643  76 
14,000  00 

5,131  37 

3,757  13 


171  75 

60  00 

13,043  86 

2,227  65 

8,526  14 

1,650  00 

2,832  00 
1,437  18 
7,794  24 
3,001  77 
2  57 

4  10 

7,313  23 

2,730  48 

18,003  99 

6,700  00 


146 

f  39,919  28 

5,840  50 

13,700  00 

5,133  82 

97,650  15 

22,064  89 

11,897  00 

623,742  10 

3,674  81 

1,010  00 

9,223  94 

970  25 

18,971  21 

2,600  33 

2,925  25 

3,870  29 

61,267  41 

16,520  00 

0  12,300  00 

18,269  69 

12,101  74 

822  00 

982  75 

8,413  19 

2,488  81 

1,876  00 
28,761  92 
16,416  74 
25,782  00 

7,163  00 

7,035  29 

6,301  93 

22,827  84 

6,798  41 

538  26 

755  10 
18,378  69 
21,077  58 
57,443  05 
11,210  00 


No. 


1  A.  Kt  8t  V.  1 

2  A.Not.D'me  2 

3  A.  Sa.  H'rt.  3 

4  Adams 4 

5  Adelphl....  5 

6  Albany  A..    6 
■  7  Albany  F..    7 

8  Alfred 8 

9  Chesbro*...    9 

10  Aug.  iBBt  . .  10 

11  Berkeley  ..  11 

12  Br'hampt..  12 

13  Buffalo  S  . .  18 

14  Canan.  A  . .  14 

15  CanlBteo...  15 

16  Gary 16 

17  Caac'dllla..  17 

18  Cathedral .  18 

19  Oaynga...    19 

20  Caienovla.  30 

21  Chamb*n  . .  31 

22  Champ.  I . .  33 

23  Charbonn..  33 

24  ChrU*nB..  34 

25  Cln'natas..  25 

26  Clitton  S  . .  36 

27  CUnton  L. .  37 

28  Colgate....  38 

29  Cook 3» 

30  D*Lanc*y..  80 

31  I>eL  A 81 

32  DeLL.1...  83 

33  DeVeaoz..  S3 

34  D'YouVL..  84 

35  E.  Spring . .  85 

36  BvanB 86 

37  Fairfield...  87 

38  F.  acad....  38 

39  F.  acad....  89 

40  F.  acad....  40 


for  acad.  dep*t.      e  Total  only  given  ;  indiridual  items  not  reported  owing  to  death  of 
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No. 


41  F.  iiiBt... 
43  Flush.  I.. 


48  FtEd.  C.  I.  43 
44 
45 


44  Oen.  Wes 

45  ai's  F.  A. 

46  Oreenv . . 

47  HartWk. 

48  Hebrew.. 

49  HogaoLBb. 

50  Holy  Ang 

61  Ho*ton... 

62  Hudflon. . 
88  In.  S.  St  J 

64  Ives 

65  Keoka.. 


66  Lans'b'g. 

67  La  Salle  i 

68  La  Salle  I 

69  LowvUle. 

60  McAuley. 

61  Macedon. 

62  Marlon... 

63  Mt  Beacon 

64  Mt  Pleas. 

65  MtStM.. 


66  Monro... 

67  Naaaretii 

68  N.  Y.  M.  i 

69  Oakwood 

70  Oxford . . 

71  Packer.. 

72  Peeksk'l. 

73  Pike 

74  Pol.  Inst. 
76  Pratt.... 


76  Rens'v... 

77  Round  L. 

78  St  Agnes. 

79  St  Ann's. 


41 
42 


46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 

74 
75 


76 
•  77 

78 
•79 


80  St  Austin's.  gQ 


NAME 


LOCATION 


City  or  TiUagie  and  ooantj 


iR0OBPoaATaa> 

OBADKITEBS 


a 
By 


Date 


Female  inst.  of  the  viBitation 

Flushing  iastUiite 

Fort  Edward  collegiate  institute. 

Genesee  Wesleyau  seminary 

Qlens  Falls  academy 


Greeny  ille  academy 

Hartwick  seminary,  acad.  dep-t. 

Hebrew  technical  institute 

Hoffausburg  academy 

Holy  Angels'  academy 


Houghton  seminary 

Hudson  River  institute 

Inst,  of  the  Sisters  of  St  Joseph, 

Ives  seminary 

Kenka  institute 


Lansingburg  academy 

La  Salle  academy 

La  Salle  institute 

Lowville  academy 

McAuley  academy .... 


Macedon  academy 

Marion  collegiate  institate 

Mt  Beacon  academy  association. 

Ml  Pleasant  academy 

Mt  St  Mary's  academy 


Monro  collegiate  institute. .. 

Nazareth  academy 

New  York  military  academy. 

Oakwood  seminary 

Oxford  academy 


Packer  collegiate  institute 

Peekskill  academy 

Pike  serainary 

Polytechnic  in.,  Br'klyn,  ac.  dep't 
Pratt  institute  high  school 

Rensselaerville  academy 

Kound  Lake  summer  institute... 

St  Agnes  female  seminary 

St  Ann's  academic  school 

St  Austin's  school 


9 


Brooklyn,  Kings 

Flushing,  Q  ueens 

Ft  Edward,  Washington 

Lima,  Livingston 

Glens  Falls,  Warren 


Greenville,  Greene 

Hartwick  Sem.,  Otsego. 

New  York •-.... 

Hogausbur^,  Franklin.. 
Buffalo,  Erie 


Clinton,  Oneida 

Claverack,  Columbia . 

Buffalo,  Erie 

Antwerp,  Jefferson  ... 
Keuka  College,  Yates. 


Lansingburg,  Eens'laer. 

New  York 

Troy,  Rensselaer 

Lowville,  Lewis 

Keeseville,  Clinton 


Macedon  Center,  Wayne.. 

Marion,  Wayne 

Fishkill-on-Hud.,  Dutchess 

Sing  Sing,  Westchester 

Newburg,  Orange 


L 
L 


8F1796 
24  Je96 

7  J191 
21  Mr  06 

9    D91 

11  Ap  42 

6  fl5& 
21Mv85 
24  Mr  20 

5   J187 

23  Ap39 

9    D91 

lMy90 

13  Ja60 

27J11794 

8  My  45 
16  Ap38 

1    F56 

7  Ap54 

8  F94 

30  Ja45 
10  Ja89 
28  F95 
5  Je94 
13  Mr  86 

aL=Legislature:  all  others  incorporated  or  admitred  bv  regents.  6  Acad=acadenaT; 
low  grade,  d  Include  <  8up't  who  does  not  teach.  e  Includes  superior  wh>  does  not  ttaeb. 
one  ^aduate  from  coinm*>r.-ial  course  and  one  from  music  course.  t  Includes  seven  gfad- 
dep*t.       /e  Includes  collegiate  dep*t;  no  separate  figures  given  for  acad.  dep*i. 


Elbridge,  Onondaga 

Rochester,  Monroe 

Cornwall -on-Hud.,  Orange 
Union  Springs,  Cayuga . . 
Oxford,  Chenango 


Brooklyn,  Kings 

Peekskill,  Westchester. 

Pike,  Wyoming 

Brooklyn,  Ki  ngs 

Brooklyn,  K  i  ngs 


Rensselaerville,  Albany... 
Round  Lake,  Saratoga.... 

Brooklyn,  Kings 

Hornellsville,  Steuben 

New  Brighton,  Richmond. 


s 
L 
L 


L 
L 


17  Ap63 
16  Ap27 

8  /i54 
30  Ap33 

25  Ja42 

26  F16 
13  Ag  16 
10  Ja84 

9  Ja89 
13    F65 


12 
25 
14 
1 
10 


Ja81 

Ap31 

D92 

F56 

D90 
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Aoad... 

8 

Aead... 


°t 

■ 

16 
33 

'"'si' 

""12' 

3 
6 

3 

12 
13 

...... 

2" 

A7 
3 

16 

"■"io' 

...... 

IS 

"ie" 

.21 

43 
18 

"it 

21 

3 
...... 

7 
...... 

&' 

5,059 

507 
B,633 


n,140 

1,362 

563 
1,200 
1,911 
3,959 


11,500 

12,000 

t950 

tl,206 
3,000 

5,278 


t 1,000 

500 
2,000 


132,737  DO 
62,181  04 
66,000  00 

150,870  00 
21,100  00 

3,778  4* 

j  100,758  15 

5i,330  00 

13,849  50 

256,510  29 

37,945  00 
56,742  74 

183,721  97 
39,624  87 
230,624  80 


70,521  89 


31, « 


i  96 


4,589  04 
16,868  79 
20,500  00 
104,182  69 
28,441  00 

37,275  00 


24,745  12 

337,280  90 
57,016  44 
33,297  78 

262,925  50 
13,550,802  3" 

3,078  00 
80,799  00 
59,635  00 
16,412  05 
66,80U  00 


H=iolddle  avAdamla  achool ; 

n  not  taach.         g  lacludea  fo 

^Includes  theolaglcal  dep't; 


J=]unior  aoademlc  irli 
ir  Hha  da  doc  ts&ch. 
DO  aapantM  BKunis  gtTe 
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PRXVOIPAL  OH 


NO. 


a  Inspector  and 
date  of  last 
inspection 


NAME 


41 
42 
48 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
68 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 

74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 


13 

C  18  D  95 

S  15  Ja  95 

S  10  Ja  96 

CI  28  Ja  96 

C  14  My  96 

C2OM7  96 

E6Ja  96 
.W&K290  95 

8  13  Mr  96 

CI  18  I)  95 

W4Je  96 

W18D  94 

CI  31  Mr  96 

8  18  D  95 

W  14  M7  96 

CI  My  96 

8  16  8  95 

K5My  96 

8  17  D  95 

K9  Je  96 

CI  31  Ja  96 

CI  21  My  96 

W3  Ja  95 

C8F  95 

S27M7  96 

8  13  My  96 

CI  6  D  95 

8  28  My  96 

CI  28  My  96 

8  14  N  95 

W  31  Ja  95 

C5F  95 

CI  20  Ap  96 

C  15  Ja  96 

C3D  95 

C  19  Je  96 

CI  19  Ag  96 

C  18  D  95 

CI  25  O  95 

8  16  N  93 


14 


Sister  Mary  Loretto 

Elias  A.  Fairchild,  M.  A 

h  Joseph  £.  King,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D 

John  P.  Ashley,  8.  T.  B»  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 
Daniel  C.  Farr,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D 


T.  W.  8tewart 

Key.  John  G.  Trayer,  M.  A.... 
Edgar  8.  Barney,  M.  A.,  C.  E. 

Mary  8.  McGarr 

8i8ter  D.  M.  Kirby,  superior  .. 


A.  G.  Benedict,  M.  A 

Bey.  Arthur  H.  Flack,  M.  A. 

8ister  Mary  Anne 

F.E.Arthur,  M.  A 

John  Kline,  M.  A 


Charles  Thayer  Reed  8mith,  M.  A. 

Brother  Joseph 

Brother  Edward 

c  Lincoln  E.  Rowley 

M.  Joseph  Carr 


Joseph  G.  McConnell 

William  Carleton  Tifft,  M.  A 

James  M.  DeGariiio,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D 

Charles  F.  Bmsie,  M.  A.  and  A.  T.  Emory,  B.  A 
8ister  M.  Hiidegarde 


dNoah  Leonard,  B*  A 

Rev.  James  P.  Kieruan 

Charles  Jefferson  Wright,  M.  A.,  president. 

Elijah  Cook,  M.  A 

William  Cary  Joslin,  B.  A 


Trnman  J.  Backus,  LL.  D.,  president. 

Louis  H.  Orleman 

e  Ray  H.  Whitbeck 

Edward  C.  Seymour,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D 

A.  A.  McAndrew,  B.  A.,  director 


/Milol).  Herron 

James  E.  Weld , 

Sister  M.  Celestine 

A.  R.  Barlow 

Rev.  George  E.  Quaile,  M.  A.,  headmaster. 


aO  =  Oharle«  N.  Oobb;  01  =  Arthur  G.  Clement:  K  =  Roland  8.  Keysf^r;  8=  Myron  T. 
June  4, 1896.  d  Resigned  March  16, 1896.  e Resigned  June  1, 1806.  /Reslffned  m  Afiril, 
pointed   in  1894  and  A.  T.  Emory  in  1898.  iSerred  till  1889;  absent  for  siz  years; 
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^mrsSO,  1896 


Insfcitatioafl  where  degrees  were  obtained  or  school  at  whloh  educated 


15 


TisitatioD  aoademy,  Brooklyn 

Ratgers 

Union 

jfBoBton  nniv.  and  Ohio  Wesleyan. 
Williaais  and  Union 


Geneseo  normal 

Pennt jlrania  college 

Union 

8t Mary's  institute,  Rochester. 
Ottawa  conyent 


Hamilton 

Boston  university . 


Syra'case 
Oberlin.. 


Wllliam« 

fit  Joseph's  normal. 


Byracuae 

Heroy  institute,  Hogansburg. 


Hillsdale  college 

Rochester 

Princeton  and  Hamilton 

l)WiUiam8  2}Cornell , 

Bt  Waldbarg's  acad.,  Covington,  Kentucky 


Hamilton 

Troy  sem  inary 

Hobart 

Haverford  college , 
Brown 


Rochester. 


Cleneseo  normal 

Rochester  and  Hamilton 
Hichigan 


Byracuae 
Union  ... 


St  Joseph's  academy,  Brooklyn 

Propaganda,  Qenoa,  Italy 

Trinity  college,  Dublin 


888 
886 
887 
888 
f 

880 

880 

T 

883 
896 

872 
884 
880 
892 
891 

895 

894 
864 

'  •  •  •  • 

883 

894 
892 
889 
869 
895 

883 
889 
892 
855 
892 

895 
890 
881 
893 
889 


46 

47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

76 

77 
78 
79 
80 


Scudder ;  W=nharlefl  F.  Wheelock.      b  Received  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  regents,      c  Resigned 
1806.  ^RducHted  also  at  Jena,  Leipelg,  Berlin  and  Oxford.  hO.  F.  Bnisiewas  ap- 

tppointedln  1806. 
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RBGEirrS    EXAMINSB 

No. 

Name  and  where  educated    - 

Present  position 

Date  of 
appoint- 
ment 

41 

17 

18 

10 

42 

43 

44 

George  W.  AtweJl  jr,  B.  A.»  Amberet. 

Lawyer 

3  Je      91 

45 

46 

47 

Ira  S.  Jarvis,  B.  A.,  Hamilton 

Horticnlturist ....... 

4  My    91 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

G.  F.  Sawyer,  B.  A.,  Amherst 

1 

SuD^t  of sohools. ........ 

20D     93 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 
66 

B.  J.  McPonald,  Newbnrgh  free  acad. 

Sec.  &treas.CoD8.ga8co. 

.7Ap     91 

67 

Lawyer 

IJl      92 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

TABLE    5 — STATISTICS   OF   ACADEMIES 
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TBUBTBB8 


orncsas  on  jvnb  80,  1896 


President 


Treasurer 


SO 

Sister  Mary  de  Sales  Callanen 

Elias  A.  Piirchild 

James  M.  Kiug,  D.  D 

Alfred  G.  Wright 

WiUiam  E.  Spier 


Charlea  B.  Knowles. 

WiUiam  Hull 

James  H.  Hoffman.. 
Rey.  M.  J.  Brown... 
Sister  D.  M.  Kirby.. 


Rev.  M.  Woolsey  Stryker,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Thomas  Wilson,  M.  D 

aBtRev.  8.  V.  Ryan 

J.  B.  Hammond 

Newell  M.  Calbonn 


Alfred  W.  McMnrray . 

Patrick   Kenny 

Patrick  Lavill 

Horace  Bash 

M.  Stanislaus  McGarr. 

Barton  8.  Dnrfee 

William  C.  Austin 

John  W.  Spaigbt 

Isaac  B.  Noxon 

Sister  M.  Hildegarde 


Lake  Ranney 

Sister  Agnes  Hinea 

Charles  Jefferson  Wright,  M.  A. 

Joshua  Lindley  Barton,  M.  D 

WUliam  H.Hyde 


Joehoa  M.  Van  Gott 

Owen  T.  Coffin 

Z.  A.  Space 

William  Augustus  White 
Charles  M.  Pratt 


Rey.  Jacob  L.  Becker. 
Rey.  William  Qriffln.. 
Sister  M.  Celestine. . . . 

Arthur  R.  Barlow 

George  T.  Bonner 


SI 

h  Sister  Mary  de  Chantal  Callanen 

Elias  A.  Fairchild 

Joseph  £.  King 

Rey.  James  E.  Bills,  D.  D 

Daniel  C.  Farr , 


Alexander  N.  Bentley. 

G.N.  Frisbie 

Julius  Groldsohmidt . . . 


Bamaby  Lantry 

Sister  Mary  of  if ount  Carmel 


A.  G.  Benedict,  M.  A 

Louis  A.  Bristol 

Sister  Mary  Elisabeth  Wheeler. 

C.  W.  Brooks 

John  H.Johnson 


Edgar  K.  Betts 

Patrick  Kenny  . .  • . . 
Anthony  F.  Glenn. 
Amasa  S.  Stoddard 
Mary  Wilfrid  Biloy 


James  B.  Harbon 

Horace  M.  Winslow. 

Milton  E.  Curtiss 

Isaac  B.  Noxon 

Sister  M.  Blanche . . . . 


John  Mnnro 

Sister  Rose  Hendrick 

Charles  Jefferson  Wright,  M.  A. 
Stephen  W.  Collins,  B.  S.,  LL.B 
Millard  McNeil 


Bryan  H.  Smith,  acting. 
Cornelius  A.  Pugsley. . . . 

A.  N.  Peckham 

Daniel  W.  McWilliams. . 
Frederic  B.  Pratt 


Thomas  R.  Chadwick 


Sister  M.  Celestine. 
Herman  J.  Reese  . . 
£.  H.  Bonner 


No. 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 


70 

71 
72 
73 

74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 


a  Died  April  8, 1806;  successor  not  yet  appointed,    b  Not  a  trustee. 
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omcBBS  om  jum  80,  1896,  concluded 


No. 


Secretary 


t 

1 

i 

? 

§ 

«4 

c 

d 

d 

• 

o 

■ 

o 

5B 

^ 

9» 

41  Sister  Mary  Snlpice  FortuDe 

42  Allen  P.  Northrop 

43  aM.  W.  VanDenberg 

44  Melville  R.  Webster 

45  Daniel  C.  Farr 

46  Francis  H.  Wakely 

47  C.  H.  Traver 

48  Joseph  Metzler 

49  Sidney  G.  Grow 

60     Sister  St  Mary 

51  A.  G.  Benedict,  M.  A 

52  Louis  A.  Bristol 

53  Sister  Mary  Anne  Borke 

54  aW.  H.  Kanoff 

55  a  H.  M.  Armstrong 

56  Rev.  C.  M.  Nickerson,  8.  T.  D 

67      Benoit  Goyette 

58  Patrick  J.  Shsllew 

59  William  R.  Adams 

60  M.  Joseph  Carr 

61  Frank  B.  Hick'^ 

62  D.  Henry  Crane 

63  Milton  E.  Cnrtiss 

64  Frank  L.  Young 

65  Sister  M.  Emmanuel 

66  T.K.Wright,  Ph.  D 

67  Sister  Bercbmans  Frison 

68  G.  B.  Peck 

69  Caroleua  Morns  Wood 

70  John  K.  Glover 

71  Frcderirk  P.  Bellamy 

72  Sanford  R.  Knapp  ./. 

73  JohnT.  Symes 

74  Henry  Sanger  Snow 

75  Frederic   B.  Pratt 

76  Forrebter  Merribew 

77 

78  SIstprM.  Sidonia 

79  William  K.  Smith 

80  H.  E.  Alexander 

a  Not  a  trustee. 


23 


5 

5 
15 

22 
24 

13 

12 

21 

8 

5 

11 
15 
9 
12 
24 

12 
5 
5 

15 
5 

15 
14 

9 
12 

5 

12 
6 
13 
13 
12 

15 
12 
18 
21 
3 

13 

21 

4 

5 

9 


»4 


3 
3 

7 

12 

7 

5 
7 
8 
5 
3 

6 

7 
5 

7 
7 

7 
3 
3 
6 
3 

7 
7 
5 
7 

4 

5 
6 
7 
5 
7 

8 
7 

7 
7 
2 

7 
11 
3 
3 
5 


25 


1 

2 


fl 
2 

"i 


1 
1 
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ooncliided 

rAcui;TT 

VAOANOIBS   OOCURRINO  BT 

^ 

TBAOHING  ACADKMIC 
8TUDIB8  OKLY 

TBACSING  ACA- 
DEMIC  AKD 
BUB-ACADIUO 
8TUDIK8 

End 

Death 

ResIfiT- 
nation 

Re- 
moval 

UEK 

▼OMDf 

No. 

of 
term 

Perma- 
nent 

Tem- 
porary 

Perma- 
nent 

Tem- 
porary 

Men 

Women 

1 

»6 

27 

»8 

20 

30 

31 

32 

33 

r2 

34 

35 

36 

Til 

8' 

2 
5 

i' 

2 

6 

3 
1 
4 
2 
3 

2 

2' 

4 

1 
2 
1 

3" 

1 
2 

i* 

1 

11 

4' 

1 

41 

3 

42 

1 

1 
1. 

1 
1 
1 

i' 

4 

1 

1 

2 
2 
1 

1 
5 

43 

3 

3 
2 

1 
1 
4 

44 

45 

46 

. 

1 
1 

2 
9 

1 

1 

47 

2 

48 

2 
3 

7 
5 
3 
1 
1 

49 

2 

1 
2 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

50 

1 
2 

•  •  •  •  •• 

51 

2 
1 

1 

4 

52 

53 

1 

6 

2 

54 

2 

1 
3 
6 

1 

1 
1 

55 

1 

1 

56 

4 
2 
1 

67 

1 
Tl 

58 

1 

2 

59 

60 

3 

3 

1 
1 
2 
3 

...... 

I 
1 
3 

1 
1 

61 

62 

63 

1 

2 

64 

65 

2 

1 

66 

7 
1 

1 
1 

19 

I 

67 

2 
2 

6 
3 

1 

4 
6 

1 

...... 

1 

1 
1 

68 

1 

2 

69 
70 

1 
1 

• 

2 

71 

i 

3 

10 

72 

1 

1 

73 

2 

10 
9 

74 

15 

75 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

76 

1 
1 
1 
6 

,   2 

77 

5 
2 

78 

2 

2 

79 

80 
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FACULTY, 

concluded 

No. 

TBAOHnrO  8UB- 

▲GADBMIO  STUD-               tt  TOTAL 
IBS  ONLY 

1 

YACAMOiaS  ooouBBnro  BY 

P 

< 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

End 

of 

term 

Death 

Resig- 
nation 

moTal 

41 

37 

38 

30 

.40 

13 
1 

10 
7 
5 

2 

7* 

10 

10 
6 
9 
3 
4 

2 

41 

4JS 

f 

43 

f 

44 

f 

45 

f 

46 

f 

42 

1 

1 
1 

4 
2 
5 
3 

1 

4 
13 

1 
6 

2' 

4 

2 

8 

13 

3 

43 

4 

1 
t 

1 
2 
4 

4 

3 

44 

2 
T 

Y 

3 

45 

f 
1 

f 

1 

46 

47 

2 
1 

48 

3 

1 

49 

3 
1 

1 

50 

2 

51 

5 
4 
1 
2 
3 

5 
4 

1 

4 

52 

3 

53 

2 

1 

54 

2 

2 

55 

1 

3 

8 

56 

1 

57 

1 
4 

i 

4 

58 

3 

59 

5 
4 

2 

4 
4 

6* 

1 
14 
4 
4 
6 

39 
2 
4 
3 

15 

1 
4 
8 
8 

r4 

4 

5 

60 

1 

61 

• 

2 
2 
2 
5 

1 

9" 

4 

1 

4 
9 
3 

28 
9 

1 
2 

1 
1 
6 

1 
2 

1 

5 

62 

1 

2 
1 
2 

63 

1 

64 

r2 

3 

65 

2 

1 

66 

2 

1 

1 

1 

67 

1 
...... 

5 
3 
1 
3 

9 

1 

^  -           • 

2 

68 
69 

3 
2 

1 

1 
3 
2 
6 
3 

1 

4 

""12 

.... 

2 

4 
4 

70 

1 
1 

2 

71 

2 

72 

3 

1 

73 

2 

7 

f2 

1 

74 

8 

2 

1 

11 

75 

T3 

6 

76 

1 
3* 

r4 

2 

77 

5 

2 

78 

79 

2 

80 

2' 

2 

1 

a  Represents  faculty  of  entire  school ;  oolumns 
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S^TMBSR  AND  CX«A88inOATION  OF  8TT7DBNTB 

Pupils  in  aca- 
demic department 
not  holdinig^  prelim- 
inary cernflcateB 

▲OADBMIO  8TUDKMTS  HOLDING 

Sub-academic  pupils 
pursuing  prelimin- 
ary studies  only 

Preliminary 
certificates 

48  academic  count 

or  higher  diplomas 

or  certificates 

No. 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Oirls 

Boys 

Oirls 

Boys 

Girls 

47 

48 

109 

40 

60 

51 

52 

63 

64 

f 

41 

4 

29 

4 
11 
29 

42 

50 
55 
57 

6 
11 

11 

21 
14 

7 
8 

3 

10 
2 

2 
3 

22 
19 
18 

3 
t 

43 

63 
57 

9 

21 
26 

5 
8 

11 
5 

44 
45 

46 

17 
295 

4 

t 

47 
48 

2 

25 

1 

9 

92 
29 

65 
195 

2 
2 
t 
2 
15 

4 

49 

28 

27 
28 
9 
28 
15 

8 

3i" 

15 

7 
11 
23 

is' 

7 
3 

25* 

1 

479 

i" 

50 

1 

19 
25 
7 
12 
24 

48 

1 

51 

43 

•        25 

4 

4 
14 

3 
22 

6 

62 

130 

? 

10 

9 

18 

7 

9 

21 

7 

30 
24 
12 

T 

52 
53 

20 

14 
40 

24 

3 

39 

20 

1 

9 
21 

1 
6 

2 

54 

29 
18 

8 

• 

55 

56 

55 

57 

12 

43 

58 

17 

36 
18 

15 
18 

T 
13 

6 
8 
5 

59 

13 

60 

18 
18 
22 

1 

11 

2 
11 

61 
C2 
63 

22 

2 

2 

64 

6 

12 
151 

60 

6 
70 

65 

7 

4 

60 

6 

66 

1 

15 

67 

76 

68 

42 

.    6 
f 

280 

69 

2 

21 

31 

6 

2 

70 
71 

f  103 

T 
40 

T 

8 

4' 

7 

72 

2 

35 

78 

333 

307 

74 

/           81 

7 

109 

7 
22 
30 

7 

75 

5 
2 

15 

6 

3 

21 

19 

5 

18 

10 

173 

1 

14 

65 

183 

76 

35 

77 

78 

7 

79 

42 

80 

which  follow  pertain  to  acad.  dep*t  only. 
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VOKBKB.  ASn  CLABSiri' 

▲OTUAT.  ATTENDANCB  DUBIMO 

Averaire  at- 

No. 

l8t  teim 

2d  term 

8d  term 

4th  term 

tendance  per 
term 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

41 
42 
43 

55 

i" 

62' 

75 

12 

27 

295 

3 

•w. . .... 

1 

70 

24* 

50 

34 
58 
78 
25 
5 

6 
26 
22 
26 

6 

4 

74 

33 

20 

98* 

35 

268 

81 

11 
24 

22" 

42 

56 

87 

"""so" 

82 
53 

9 
22 

"""'32" 
28 

47 
52 
16 
31 
23 

48 

"'"45* 
25 

11 
25 
23 

""'ih' 

18 
65 

33 
438 
*'"36' 

"""ioo* 

10 
21 
33 
26 

57 
4" 

"""92" 

84 

14 

24 

234 

3 

1 
68 

""'32' 
67 

36 
58 
78 
33 
12 

28 
88 
22 
26 

11 
4 
74 
42 
26 

'""'99' 
44 
278 
79 

fl2 
34 

'"'"22" 
42 

58 

89 

"""eo' 
r86 

66 

11 

18 

50 

4' 

""'76' 
80 

9 
18 

60 

91 

'""58" 
86 
62 

9 

17 

61 
4* 

S9 
92 

63 

64 

90 

56 

44 

77 
81 

9 
23 

265 
3 

1 
69 

85 

45 

46 
47 

86 
3 

69 
6 

63 

9 
19 

48 

49 

30 

27 

47 
53 
16 
32 
42 

54 

"'57' 
31 

20 
28 
22 

2 
1 

34 
27 

46 

32 

50 

51 
52 

1 

28 
46 

28 

46 
53 

53 

16 

54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

24 

49 

32 

58 

84 

25 

9 

28 
27 
21 

30 
26 

51 

"54' 

30 

19 
29 
22 

16 

27 
58 
94 
21 

23 
46 

""ie 

24 
55 

32 
58 
83 
26 
9 

18 
30 
22 
26 

7 
25 
74 
37 
21 

"97' 
35 

282 
74 

10, 
25 

"'22' 
42 

29 
30 

50 

50 

29 

61 

11 

14 

16 
27 

6o 

22 

64 

• 

65 
66 

17 

19 
63 

'"""25" 
29 

430 

""'"34" 

13 
20 
38 
24 

4 
28 
76 
35 
18 

'""'95' 
38 
297 
63 

T12 
18 

21 

7 
104 

"""25* 
26 

417 

"""26* 

""95* 

T13 
15 
45 

20 

18 
15 

67 
68 
69 

66 
71 

169 

100 
25 

70 

29 

71 
72 
73 

74 
75 

"""96' 
24 
286 

395 
'""'24' 

420 

30 

98 

76 
77 

6 

8 

11 
19 

78 
79 

48 

41 
25 

80 

42 

" " "  •  • " " 
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CATION  OF  gTUDKlfTS,  cofUintted 

WHOLE  inTHBBB  OF  SCHOXtARB 

Day  BchoUra 

Boarders 

Total 

No. 

Local 

State 

Foreigm 

B078 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

65 

66 

109 

67 

68 

60 

70 

71 

7» 

73 

74 

109 

'"'64* 
86 
73 

15 
22 
....... 

28 

47 
53 
16 
41 
45 

58 

...... . 

"67* 
33 

24 
40 
2a 
....... 

19 
169 

""25' 
34 

479 

""46" 

"'169* 

13 
25 
51 
26 

41 

4 

•••••• m 

4 

""95' 
88 

14 

29 

295 

3 

1 
72 

42 

18 
33 
73 

13 
13 

26 
47 

....... 

20 
6 

43 

22 

52 

44 

88 

45 

10 

4 
3 

2 
3 

46 

14 

12 

6 

47 

295 

48 

3 

34 
26 

7 
24 

2 
28 
12 

47 

49 

1 

35 
13 
14 
2 
13 

'""is" 

1 

5 

9 

50 

1 
35 

51 

11 

• 

8 

7 

52 
53 

19 
6 

35 

6 
26 

2 

8 
17 

9 

8 
39 

1 

6 

3 
3 

2 

34 

77 

37 
58 
94 
37 
14 

28 
50 
22 
26 

11 
66 
82 
42 
29 

'"m 

50 

333 

81 

12 
37 

54 
55 

56 

58 

57 

94 

58 

18 

31 

7 

16 
23 
20 

8 
9 

15 
8 
1 

18 
5 

7 
14 

11 

1 

13 

5 

8 

18 
18 

1 
2 
3 

"'"ii' 

59 

5 
12 

3 

60 
61 

26 
16 

3 

1 

62 
63 

9 

9 

i* 

64 

9 

19 
141 

65 

11 

66 

66 

5 

""36* 
20 

18 

""ie* 

"■'52' 

1 

5 
2" 

67 
68 

""  21 
29 

6 
34 

448 

1 

69 
70 

{3" 

1 

'""46' 

1 

12 
i' 

'"""56' 
2 

18 

71 
72 

12 
333 

14 

35 

""25" 

73 

74 

77 
11 

83 

7 
16 
43 
26 

2 

1 
5 

5 

6 
1 
8 

* 

1 

2 

20 

75 

76 

26 

3 

5 

3 

3 

77 
78 

22 

22 
42 

79 

28 

10 

80 
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NUMBER  AND  CLASBIFI- 

QRADUATKO 

No. 

a  HOLDIKO  aXOBIITB 

60-couQt  or  hfgb«r 

48-count 

86-count 

24>  count 

B07S 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

41 

75 

76 

T 

77 

78 
T 

70 

80 

T 

81 

89 
T 

42 

43 

1 
2 

2 

44 

2 

8 

1 

4 

1 
2 

11 

10 

45 

46 

2 

1 

47 

2 

1 

48 

49 

50 

51 

1 

1 
2 

52 

2 

3 

1 

%         2 

53 

2 

. 

54 

1 

1 

2 

55 

52 

ol 

56 

2 

11 

2 

1 

57 

58 

10 

59 

'" 

60 

• 

61 

62 

5 

6 

3 

2 

63 

64 

' 

65 

*••••« • •• 

66 

67 

2 

12 

68 

1 

69 

70 

3 

. 

71 

' 

72 

f 
5 

T 
4 

.....a    m   . 

1 

T 

73 

3 

74 

75 

76 

■ 

77 

2 

78 

■ 

1 

79 

80 

a  There  were  included  under  48-count,  those  who  held  a  60-eount  certificate;  under  SIHsoiint, 
held  an  80-oount.      c  Held  a  70-count.      d  Graduated  from  buainen  ooutm. 
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OATiOM  or  tTUDBNTS,  coticluded 

JUNK  1816 

COXXBGB  XMTRANOS 

Not  holding  re- 1 

Entered 
I>astyear 

Fitdng  to 
enter  in  1896 

No. 

IS-ooont 

Preliminary 

tiala 

xouu 

B0J8 

Qirls 

Boys 

OirlB 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

88 

84 
t 

86 

86 

87 

88 

f 

80 

90 

T 

01 

02 

03 

04 

41 

42 

11 

' "  Y2' 

2 
5 

'is' 

8 

16 

18 

4 

3 
3 

..... 
2 

t 

1 
6 

1 

2 

8 

T 
2 

""13" 
4 

T 

4 

12 

2 

T 

43 

44 

45 

46 

3 
34 

47 

34 

3 
1 

48 

49 

3 

10 
2 

"'h' 

3 

12 
7 
2 
3 
1 

12 

50 

...^. 

2 
3 

...... 

2 

51 

1 

52 

53 

1 

1 

4 
2 

4 

8 

10 

4 

3 
^     5 

f 

T2 
2 

f 

54 

55 

4 

56 

8 

57 

"e 

2 

4 

"'2' 
4 

4 
4 
1 

T 
3 

f 

2 

T 

2 

? 

58 

4 

6 

59 

60 

1 
2 

f 

61 

8 
7 

8 
2 

62 

7 

2 

63 

64 

• 

1 

65 

66 

21 

"4' 

1 

•  •  •  ■  • 

'""io' 

T 

67 

5 

TIO 

16 

68 

69 

3 

"is* 

9 
44 
14 

43 

2 

..... 

2 
41 

4 

8 
"'2 

3 
...... 

2 

60 
6 

1 
1 

1 
14 

'■'"2* 
...... 

70 

43 

71 

f 

t 

flS 

72 
73 

44 
14 

...... 

74 

75 

76 

1 

""s 

...... 

1 

4 

3 
9 
2 

2 

77 
78 

3 

2 

3 
3 

79 

3' 

•  ■■•«*• 

2 

2 

80 

a  40-eoaDt ;  uader  S4-count,  a  8(Vcount  and  under  18-coant,  a  junior  certificate,     b  Of  these,  one 
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No. 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
63 
54 

55 

56 
57 
68 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 

68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 

74 
75 

76 

77 
78 
79 
80 


LIBKABT 


VolumM 


95 


689 
2,275 
1,970 
8,000 

1,587 
3,162 


6,789 


2,924 
7,209 
1,379 
8,073 
9,920 

10,295 

ii,"989 
8,302 
3,325 

3,597 
6,750 

'"330 
1,164 

1,715 

17,998 

1,074 

6*256 


7,032 


1,330 

752 

1,584 

4,901 


Pamphlets 


96 

r  2,048 

1,360 

850 

5,600 

6,039 

507 
5,632 

700 
1,198 
2,082 

2,268 

1,607 

f 1,140 

438 

1,262 

562 
1,200 
1,911 
3,959 

600 

191 

350 

fl,500 

12,000 

1950 

f 1,206 
3,000 
5,278 
2,160 
1,742 

6,594 

f 1,000 

500 

2,000 
60,023 

148 

2,025 

680 

802 


bummjlBT  or 


97 
r386 


100 

2,000 

f 

T72 
260 


T720 
f700 

11,400 

27 

156 

3 

107 

flOO 
100 
530 
492 
700 

T200 

68 

250 

40 

T250 

420 

647 

250 

T 


T 
200 


650 

1,018 

33 


Grounds 


BuildiDgs 


08 

99 

80,000  00 

f 70,000  00 

65,000  00 

10,000  00 

15,000  00 

49,000  00 

2,000  00 

90,000  00 

6,000  00 

16,500  00 

600  00 

2,600  00 

2,575  00 

30,627  00 

20,000  00 

51,000  00 

540  00 

9,050  00 

150,000  00 

100,000  00 

13,000  00 

25,000  00 

1,232  13 

87,755  91 

81,400  00 

81,387  69 

2,500  00 

28,000  00 

36,000  00 

66,000  00 

3.000  00 

6,000  00 

80,000  00 

40,000  00 

10,000  00 

18,806  33 

6,000  00 

30,000  00 

2,000  00 

26,606  00 

400  00 

3,500  00 

1,105  28 

13,634  96 

1,500  00 

18,200  00 

50,000  00 

60,000  00 

15,000  00 

18,000  00 

1,800  00 

21,000  00 

70,000  00 

79,550  00 

9,000  00 

49,500  00 

4,500  00 

17,600  00 

2,304  50 

11,000  00 

72,500  00 

146,914  72 

11,342  62 

48,450  80 

1,500  00 

10,000  00 

105,000  00 

140,000  00 

T 

a710,968  89 

150  00 

2,500  00 

15,000  00 

54,000  00 

12,000  00 

23,000  00 

4,000  00 

19,000  00 

46,000  00 

37,000  00 

U8BD  BT 


Furaitun 


100 

f 7,000  00 
3,000  00 
9,000  00 
8,500  00 
1,200  00 

30  00 
1,450  00 
1,800  00 
1,096  00 
5,000  00 

3,000  00 

f 11,622  26 

10,921  28 

1,800  00 

8,027  00 

376  00 
1,500  00 

837  00 
6,500  00 

785  00 

400  00 

785  00 

4,500  00 

5,000  00 

2,727  00 

300  00 
6,963  00 
6,500  00 
2,500  00 

200  00 

25,831  11 

rooooo 

500  00 

15,000  00 

I 

350  00 

1,000  00 

16,821  00 

3,595  00 

2,500  00 


a  Includes  f^rounds.       b  Includes  musical  instruments.       c  Includes   tools,  machinery, 
no  separate  figures  given  for  aoad.  dep't.       g  Includes  collegiate  dep't ;  no  separate  flgurea 
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SCHOOL 


Apparatus 


Library 


Museum 


Total 


INTSSTM SMTS  OWN SD  BT  SCHOOL 


Real  estate 

owned  but 

not  used 

by  school 


Real  eitate 
mortgaffss 


Corpora- 
tion bonds 
and  stocks 


No. 


101 

1 3,000  00 

100  00 

fr 3,700  00 

2,000  00 

900  00 

600  00 

1,084  44 

o 5,900  00 

1,402  80 

500  00 

3,350  00 

3,890  84 

342  00 

342  00 

506  34 


103 

t2,000  00 

500  00 

1,200  00 

3,000  00 

2,000  00 

475  00 
6,031  71 

«yoo  00 

1,742  70 
4,000  00 


f  610  00 

335  00 

1,371  68 

1,500  00 

h  641  25 


3,275  00 
2,328  06 
2,411  00 
438  00 
1,000  00 


103 


250  00 

1,277  14, 

1,000  00 

76  00. 

1,785  00 

1 

900  00' 
500  24; 

2,500  00! 

2,100  00 
971  45 

12,601  98 

321  90 

1,200  00 

d 

f 

50  00' 
4,949  00; 
3,179  0M| 

62  501 
150  OOL 


572.00 
1,2(>0  00 
1,949  00 
1,150  OOl 

714  66 

266  75 

250  00 
2,500  00 
4,000  00 
1,239  00 

1,025  00 
3,323  63 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,186  41 


400  00 

1,000  00 

600  00 


200  00 

T 

8  00 

1,200  00 

320  00 

f50  00 

115  00 

1350  00 


flOO  00 

""55*66 
1,283  00 


60  00 

150  00 
335  50 
1,450  00 
200  00 
175  00 


11,381  02  16,200  00 
1,015  50 


800  00 
1,500  00 
f 

28  00 

1,850  00 

900  00 

754  55 


1,000  00 


104 

162,000  00 
78,600  00 
78,300  00 

106,500  00 
25,100  00 

4,105  00 

/41,868  15 

79,600  00 

13,849  50 

260,700  00 

47,945  00 
56,879  20 

176,576  97 
3:<,430  00 

110,533  34 

10,657  00 
123,035  00 
33,019  01 
45,433  00 
30,742  66 

4,866  75 

17,102  38 

28,700  00 

109,075  00 

38,811  00 

25,175  00 
159,672  37 
70,950  00 
28,800  00 
15,837  36 


106 


9,500  00 


1,250  00 


75,000  00 
1,050  00 


106 


60,870  00 


45,388  87 


8,250  00 


40.000  00 


14,950  00 

1,000  00 

^21,895  00 

1,500  00 


25,261  68 


11,400  00 
12,768  00 


2,000  00 


150  00 


18,500  00   39,662  50 


d 261,500  00 

TV  710,968  89 


275,428  83 
61,730  82 
15,000  00, 16,030  10 


4,000  00 


3,078  00 
80,799  00 
55,900  00 
27,412  05 
84,650  00 


f 


5,000  00 


f 


107 


11,130  00 


5,000  00 
5,000  00 

5,000  00 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
('>9 
70 

71 
72 
73 

74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 


•tc.       dOivaoundf'rcolle^atedep't.       elnclndes  muteum.      /Includes  theological  dep't; 
f^ren  for  acad.  dep't.       A  Real  eatate  contracts. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


SUHMART  OF  PBOPBRTT, 


No. 


XNyBSTHBirrs  owmkd  by  school,  concltided 


Notes  and 

accounts 

payable  to 

school 


Cash  on 

hand  or  in 

bank 


Other  prop- 
erty 


Total 


Total 
property 


Debts 


108 

737  00 


2,"666"66 

3,000  00 

3,'826'78 

4, '975*00 

i,'866'66 

28,396  46 

450  00 
2,590  00 

700  00 

86  50 
132  82 


300  00 
70,000  00 

"275'76 
6,650  00 

782  50 

2,'222'56 

1,425  50 

T 


109 


229  60 
150  00 


1,786  67 
f 

""36"66 


463  54 

5,829  00 

194  87 


14  92 
120  00 

1^591 '96 
443  30 

25  79 
8  59 

""16769 
130  00 

400  00 


1,036  10 
107  76 

2,907  07 

785  62 

45  18 


a 


735  00 


110 


1,600  00 


9,143  68 
J  1,600  00 


1,800  00 
2,421  40 
9*03 


41 
42 
43 
44 

45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

«1 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 

a  Given  under  coUei^iate  dep't.       6  Includes  cash  on  hand, 
given  for  acad.  dep^t.       e  Includes  room  rent. 


9,185  12 


2,868,968  73 


111 

737  00 

229  60 

4,350  00 

73,370  00 


0  61,390  00 
12,730  00 

6,005  00 


463  54 

22,579  00 

6,194  87 

131,991  46 

9,986  32 

570  00 

2,599  03 

35,103  88 

1,143  30 

112  29 
141  41 

ioi'eo 

130  00 

12,100  00 
131,953  12 

'"*i,*3ii"86 
8,907  76 

61,852  07 

785  62 

18,297  78 

•1,425  50 

(22,868,968  73 


5,735  00 


lis 

162,737  00 
78,829  60 
82,650  00 

179,870  00 
25,100  00 

4,105  00 

c 103,258  15 

92,330  00 

13,849  50 

265,705  00 

47,945  00 
57,342  74 

199,155  97 
39,624  87 

242,524  80 

20,643  32 
123,605  00 
35,618  04 
80,536  58 
31,885  96 

4,979  04 

17,243  79 

28,700  00 

109,182  69 

38,941  00 

37,275  00 
291,625  49 
70,950  00 
30,111  86 
24,745  12 

337,280  90 
62,516  44 
33,297  78 

262,925  50 
d3,579,937  62 

3,078  00 
80,799  00 
61,635  00 
27,412  05 
84,650  00 


113 

30,000  00 
16,648  56 
16.650  00 
29,000  00 
4,000  00 

326  56 
o2,500  00 
38,000  00 

""9,i9i"7i 

10,000  00 

600  00 

15,434  00 

"12^666"  66 


25,000  00 

5,018  75 

10,014  69 


390  00 

375  00 

8,200  00 

5,000  00 

10,500  00 


50,000  00 
"*"872'63 


6,500  00 


d  29,135  23 


2,000  00 
11,000  00 
27,830  00 


c  Includes  theolo^cal  dep*t ; 


TABLE    5  —  STATISTICS   OF   ACADEMIES 


m 


e€)ncluded 


Net  property 


riNANOYAL  STATBHKNT 


RKCBIFT8  DURIKG  TEAR 


Tuition  fees 


Feee  for 
teachers 


Boom  rent 


Board 


Other  re- 
ceipts from 
students 


No. 


114 

132,737  00 
62,181  04 
66,000  00 

150,870  00 
21,100  00 

3,778  44 

o  100,758  15 

54,330  00 

13,849  50 

256,510  29 

37,946  00 
56,742  74 

183,721  97 
39,624  87 

230,524  80 

20,643  32 
98,605  00 
30,599  29 
70,521  89 
31,885  96 

4,589  04 

16,868  79 

20,500  00 

104,182  69 

28,441  00 

37,275  00 
241,625  49 
70,950  00 
29,239  83 
24,745  12 

337,280  90 
57,016  44 
33,297  78 

262,925  50 
113,550,802  39 

3,078  00 

80.799  00 
59,635  00 
16,412  05 

56.800  00 


115 

5,814  00 
1,285  12 
5,850  00 
4,700  25 
4,869  50 

523  58 
438  75 

""'299  08 
3,529  68 

3,875  97 
7,490  00 
1,200  00 

"'2]527'25 

3,145  90 
3,135  10 
6,055  50 
1,886  25 
275  00 

619  87 
1,656  49 
2,170  00 

467  00 

4,150  00 

9,400  00 

1,471  00 

'2,442  04 

78,837  03 

'""esi'bb 

81,114  25 
46,841  70 

400  00 
1,406  64 
2,078  50 


116 


1,355  00 


2  00 


25  00 


117 


2,160  00 
f 


60  00 


1,021  50 

6*45 
805  20 


118 


5,281  82 

9,100  00 

e  10,646  81 


44  50 

50  45 

200  00 


4,500  00 

"m'oo 


180  00 


3,548  15 

3,698  06 
1,928  29 
3,040  66 
97  09 
2,935  05 


e 1,016  00 
3,000  00 


2,200  00 

"i,"2o6"66 


953  33  1,906  66 
31,700  00 
08,600  00 


1,237  82 
2,584  58 


119 


600  00 


1,000  00 


6  06 
1,039  87 


1,034  00 

'""366  66 

"'26'56 
"" '756*66 

'i,"i66*66 


1,136  13 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 

47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

76 

77 
78 
79 

8a 


no  separate  figures  iciven  for  aoad.  dep't.       d  Includes  collegiate  dep*t ;  no  separate  figures 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


FINANCIAL  STAn- 

RECEIPTS  DDRISO 

Income  of 
investments 

Gifts  and 
bequests 

BEGBNTS  ORAKTS  POB 

Raised 
by  trus- 
tees for 
boolcs 
and  ap- 
paratus 

DEPABTMEHT  OW 

No. 

Creden- 
tials and 
attend- 
ance 

Books 
and  ap- 
paratus 

Other 
parposes 

PUBUC  INSTRUCTIOH 
ORAMTS  rOB 

Teachers 
class 

Other 
puiposaa 

41 

ISO 

121 

1,100  00 

ISS 

1S3 

124 

126 

126 

127 

42 

6  92 

63  10 

254  35 

455  50 

242  06 
368  83 

"56 '66" 

100  00 
100  00 

43 

29  00 

2,387  70 

25  00 

50  00 

44 

2,414  69 

96  00 

45 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

46 

47 

2,263  23 
320  00 

40  00 

48 

6,475  00 

49 

161  78 

50 

51 

190  19 
236  59 
55  00 
157  67 
100  84 

787  36 

52 

80  00 

100  00 

80  65 

53 

786  70 
300  00 
486  57 

330  00 

588  00 
1,010  00 

54 

200  00 

100  00 

200  00 

55 

126  00 

56 

100  00 

444  00 

57 

58 

158  00 

832  49 
557  42 

«•••••  •• 

59 

1,207  52 

100  00 

475  00 

60 

61 

299  08 
345  92 

'i66'66' 

100  00 
100  00 
100  (»0 
100  00 

6*2 

16  50 

100  00 

63 

64 

•  « 

. . 

65 

^"""  •»"• 

100  00 

66 

616  00 
6,522  60 

120  32 
627  97 

100  00 

180  00 

67 

"'mbh' 

50  00 
4,286  69 

68 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

al60  00 

57  00 

69 

70 

18  00 
1,334  97 

615  35 

57  00 

100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

231  00 

71 

2,122  17 

72 

78 

845  94 

500  00 

490  43 

77  71 

f77  71 

824  68 

74 

- 

75 

146,486  77 

76 

5  19 

77 

78 

79 

90  00 

53  35 

80 

ou 

a  Raised  for  books,  apparatus  and  furniture.  Mndudes  theological  dep*t;  nosoparato 
acad.  dep*t.  d  Includss  j^'ounds,  furniture,  apparatus  and  library.  •  Includes  grounds 
grounds,  furniture  and  apparatus. 


TABLE   5 — STATISTICS   OF  ACADEMIES 
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mirr,  eontintted 


YBAH,  concltuied 


All  other 
sources 


Total 


KXPKNDITURXS  DURING  TBAB 


ADDITIONS,  mPROYEMENT  AKD  BBPAIBS 


Grounds 


BuildlDfcs 


Furniture 


Apparatus 


No. 


1S8 

17,100  00 
2,148  20 
1,890  29 
6,337  55 


847  00 

18,936  15 

263  22 

884  15 


803  93 
6,517  72 


296  40 

1,850  00 

433  05 


64  15 
118  82 

339 

960  00 

14,901  25 

10,233  00 

560  00 

1,572  00 

1,537  19 


96,746  45 


650  00 
5,799  21 
2,797  10 


139 
24,014  00 

8^«22  06 
19,892  39 
26,837  35 

5,650  00 

825  64 
»  3,957  81 
25,731  15 

724  08 
8,461  98 

7,764  22 

11,740  96 

12,188  08 

3,432  27 

8,020  78 

5,103  66 
4,985  10 
8,513  04 
5,242  19 
3,575  00 

1,117  60 
2,510  68 
4,670  00 
103  39 
4,160  00 

1,483  32 
29,440  84 
52,833  00 
10,0n  69 

5,092  39 

83,931  36 
4,600  00 
3,600  97 

81,479  25 
c230,074  92 

430  19 

3,294  46 

11,778  42 

2,940  45 

9,800  00 


130 


22  82 


f 

358  00 


96  07 


560  00 


250  00 
2,500  00 


464  16 
T 


T 
104  00 


131 

d  2,548  00 


763  35 
75  00 


212  89 

'39235 

91  62 

502  02 

966  76 

e246  32 

560  00 

116  22 

600  00 

4,725  00 

325  52 


58  57 
50  00 


/150  00 

7,500  00 

10,000  00 

751  91 

74  14 

121  14 
1,789  31 

V2',666'66 
t 

4  01 

"V766  06 

75  00 
1,000  00 


130 


f 


400  00 

443  23 

50  00 


101  41 


557  87 

24  00 

25  69 
1,042  61 

350  00 

34  56 

18  00 


150  00 

10  00 

T 

1,000  00 
130  00 

566  74 

119  90 

T 

T 
44  40 

133 


1,200  15 
20  00 

7  34 
107  14 
222  02 

3  56 

15  33 

21  70 

178  54 

f 
12  00 

100  00 

446  30 

T 
11  42 

T 
12  50 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
0 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

76 

77 
78 
79 
80 


llicur<»s  given  for  acad.  depH.  clncludes  collegiate  dep*t;  no  separate  fUures  given  for 

and  f uruitnre.     /  Includes  grounds,  furniture,  apparatus,  library  and  museum,      g  Includes 
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UNIVERSITY   or  THE   STATE   OF  NEW  YORK 


FXNAKCIAT.  8TAn- 

r              ... 

BXPKNDITCRRB  DUUKO 

No. 

▲ODrnONB,  IMPBOTB- 
XOrr  AND  REPAIRS 

Salaries  for 
instruction 

Fees  to 
teachers 

SaUriee 
patd  otlier 
officers  and 
employees 

Prizes, 
scholar- 
ships, etc. 

Glren 
or  lent  to 

Library 

Museum 

■tadents 

41 

134 

T 

136 

136 

137 

228  06 

"649 '68 
432  00 

""66*66 
1,355  00 

•  •  *      •  »  ■  • 

""2*66 

138 

139 

f  800  00 

"'36*66 

206  00 

35  00 

"i36'66 

T 
15  00 

""T56 
45  00 

"166 '66 

61  53 
98  00 
25  00 

"'16  "66 
■"66' 66 

"'75'66 
60  00 

' f 

'"si '65 

140 

42 

565  19 
6,505  07 
7,399  50 
4,800  00 

491  08 

3,050  00 

13,500  13 

1,102  25 
1,826  04 
3,464  99 

30  00 

135  00 

2,190  00 

30  00 
789  60 

,      1,400  00 
807  00 
925  37 

43 
44 

45 

100  00 

80  00 

200  00 

350  oa 
7500a 

46 

47 

9  50 

48 

49 

100  00 
240  24 

50 

300  00 

4,802  00 
7,432  00 
1,400  00 
f934  00 
5,350  00 

3,893  80 
2,717  00 
3,800  00 
3,425  00 
300  00 

867  52 
1,835  36 
3,600  00 

51 

52 
53 

154  31 

153  00 

48  10 

30.00 

35  00 

54 

55 

T 

280  00 
204  00 
289  00 
600  00 

56 

57 

58 

40  85 

6  00 

50  00 

59 

66 

61 

41  50 
69  50 

62 

89  50 

63 

64 

65 

100  00 

T 
651  80 
260  00 
250  00 
143  00 

566  62 

"66'66' 

T 
40  00 

30  00 

120  00 

66 

1,233  28 

4,200  00 

14,100  00 

a  4,476  00 

3,981  00 

60,550  00 

1 

67 

600  00 

10,090  00 

1,090  00 

178  37 

68 
69 
70 

1,550  00 
25  00 

71 

72 

73 

HI  25 

2,125  00 

50,863  00 

156,217  56 

145  00 
f 2,000  00 

74 

75 
76 

f 

f 

f 

77 

1,341  00 

ISO  00 

1,400  00 

6,700  00 

542  50 
225  39 
384  00 

78 

116  00 
35  35 

79 

80 

a  Includes  board  of  some  of  the  instructors.      6  Given  under  coUeiclate  dep*t.     c  Includes 
figures  given  for  acad.  dep*t.       e  Includes  collegiate  dep*t;  no  separate  figures  given  for 
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If  mr,  oondttded 


YMAR,  concluded 


IntorMton 
debt 


Infanunce 


141 

3,699  00 
798  66 
750  00 

1 J18  90 
240  00 

36  50 

iisso'oo 
"aso'oo 

500  00 

36  00 

1,047  00 

"rao'oo 


1,00000 

225  00 

f 


22  50 

410  00 
270  84 
400  00 


2,366  36 

75  00 
65  99 

25  60 

T 

Fuel  and 
lights 


. 


148 

775  00 

80  50 

327  85 

317  76 


4  69 
478  30 

731  74 

458  25 

787  48 

•  A*  •  •  •  •  •  • 

200  00 

35  00 
225  00 
161  00 


204  88 
310  00 

"46  "66 

892  14 
283  00 


46  70 

50  00 

234  01 


148 

415  00 
1,166  09 

904  42 
2,108  40 

250  00 

40  00 

"'734 '34 

'"842"i5 

658  78 

402  50 

1,294  73 

1 100  00 

f 

114  62 
200  00 
367  60 
425  00 
400  00 

63  68 
130  27 
300  00 

"'"36666 

80  00 

885  88 

1,063  00 

650  00 

183  94 

1,564  19 

"'86"66 

d' 

f 


250  00 
668  28 
311  00 
125  00 


Other 
Incidentals 


144 

331  00 

11  34 

628  19 

346  16 


778  66 
10  00 
16  50 

265  00 

663  83 

94  00 

75  00 


173  28 
75  00 

375  88 
77  19 
75  00 


70  06 
105  00 


f200  00 

20  00 

150  00 

1,410  00 

295  16 

52  11 


15  00 

t900  00 

t 


75  00 
400  00 

ly876   00  «0«   VI  XMf  W  «U   W 

Mid  Itflrts  and  MlarlM  paid  employees.      d  Inolades  thedogloal  dep*t;  do  separate 


150  00 
55  00 
17  00 
25  00 


All  other 
purposes 


Total 


146 

16,000  00 
4,368  43 
8,065  32 

12,152  40 


117  00 
T3,685  27 

3,810  53 


783  98 

4,000  00 

.      266  00 

04,834  72 

647  65 
100  00 
105  13 

"2,"ii6'66 

119  11 
34  38 

""*i76'48 
2,200  00 


10,305  51 

12,720  00 

2,258  01 

316  86 

11,201  97 

2,345  04 

78  41 

2,i>50  00 

102,992  59 


1,010  96 

8,895  40 

107  20 


146 

24,5<S6  00 

8,592  46 

19,892  39 

29,750  09 

5,650  00 

825  64 
d3,416  19 
25,731  15 

724  08 
8,461  98 

7,764  22 
11,277  42 
11,923  09 

3,246  44 
12,402  72 

5,333  69 
5,239  00 
10,166  32 
5,052  78 
3,131  70 

1,091  81 
2,510  68 
4,465  00 
447  32 
4,030  00 

1,483  28 
26,981  43 
52,833  00 
12,600  08 

5,035  41 

75,909  10 
5,394  01 
2,585  26 

58,432  90 
e  259,210  15 


15  43 


I 


3,294  46 

11,043  42 

2,940  45 

9,459  01 


No. 


41  F.  Inst 41 

42  Fluflh.  I....  42 

43  Ft  Ed.  C.  1 .  4;) 

44  Oen.  Wee. .  44 

45  arsF.  A....  45 

46  Oreenv. ....  46 

47  Hartw'k  ...  47 

48  Hebrew 48 

49  Hogansb...  49 

50  Holy  Ang. .  50 

51  Ho'ton 51 

52  HudBon....  53 

53  In.  S.  St  J..  53 

54  Ives 54 

55  Keuka 55 

56  Lans'b'g....  56 

57  La  Salle  A  .  57 

58  La  Salle  I . .  58 

59  Lowville.     59 

60  McAulay...  60 

61  Hacedon...  61 

62  Marion  ....  62 

63  Ht  Beacon..  63 

64  Ht  Pleas...  64 

65  Ht  St  H . . . .  65 

66  Hnnro 66 

67  Nasareth  . .  67 

68  N.  T.  H.  A  .  68 

69  Oakwood  . .  69 

70  Oxford 70 

71  Packer 71 

72  Peeksk'I ...  72 

73  Pike. 78 

74  PoL  Inst ...  74 

75  Pratt 75 


76  Bens*r 76 

77  Bound  L...  77 

78  St  Agnes. . .  78 

79  St  Ann's...  79 

80  StAosUn's.  60 
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No. 


81StBern*d  ...  81 

SaStEIiBab....  82 

88  St  Falth*8 ...  83 
84StF.  Xav....  84 
BSStGabr's....  85 

MSt Joaoh.....  86 

87StJ'n*iar...  87 

88St  J*n'iA....  88 

89  St  J'n'B  oath.  89 
MStJ'n'smll..  90 

91  St  Jos.  B.....  91 

93  St  Jofl.  A  . . . .  92 

93  St  Job.  Br....  93 

94  St  Joa.  Fl —  94 
99StJoa.T 95 

96  St  Jos.  E<  • . .  •  srO 

97St]Iarg*t....  97 

98  St  Mary's  D.  98 

99  St  Mary's  H.  99 

100  St  Mary's.  O.  IQQ 

101  St  Mary's  B..  101 

102  St  Mary's  A..  102 
108  St  Patrick's  .  103 
104  St  Peter's  R.  104 
106  St  Peter's  T..  105 

106  St  Phil 106 

lOTStStanis..  ..  107 
108  St  Teresa's . .  108 
109StThos.Aq..  109 
110 Sey.  Smith...  HO 

111  Sherm'n  O.I.  Ill 

112SodaB. 112 

iisstarkey 118 

lUStaten  1 114 

115  Syrian II5 

116  Temple  O....  116 
llTTenBroeck..  117 

118  Trinity 118 

ll9TroyA. 119 

laOTroyF.  S....  120 


NAME 


LOCATION 


City  or  ▼illaice  and  county 


INOORPOHATBD 

OR  ADHRTKD 


a 
By 


Date 


1 

St  Bernard's  academy 

St  Elisabeth's  academy 

St  Faith's  school 

St  Francis  Xavier's  aoad.  school. 
St  Gabriers  school 

St  Joachim's  academic  institute. 

St  John's  academic  school 

St  John's  academy 

St  John's  catholic  aeademy 

St  John's  military  school 

St  Joseph's  academic  school 

St  Joseph's  academy 

St  Joseph's  academy 

St  Joseph's  academy 

St  Joseph's  academy 

St  J'seph's  a  cad.  &,  iud.  fern.  sch. 

St  Margaret's  school 

St  Mary's  acndemic  school 

St  Mary's  academic  school 

St  Mary's  aoailemy 

St  Mary's  acad.  A  ind.  fem.  sch. 

St  Mary's  catholic  institute 

St  Patrick's  academy 

St  Peter's  academy 

St  Peter's  academy 

» 

St  Philoemna's  academic  school.. 
St  Stanislaus  academic  school .. 
St  Teresa's  Ursuline  academy.... 
St  Thomas  Aquinas'  academy.... 
Seymour  Smith  academy 

Sherman  collegiate  institute 

Sodus  academy 

Starkey  seminary 

Stat  en  Island  academy 

Syrian  prot.  col.,  aoad.  dep't 

Temple  Grove  seminary 

Ten  Broeck  free  academy 

Trinity  school 

Troy  academy 

Troy  female  seminary 


9 


Cohoee,  Albany 

Allegany,  Cattaraugus... 
Saratoga  Spa.,  Saratoga. 

Brooklyn,  Kings 

New  York ^.--. 


Watertown,  Jefferson  . 
Greenbush,  Rensselaer. 

Albany 

Syracuse,  Onondaga  ... 
Maulius,  Onondaga — 


Binghamtoui  Broome.. 

Albany 

Brasher  Falls,  St  Law. 
Flushing,  Queens  .... 
Troy,  Rensselaer 


Lookpor t,  Niagara 

Buffalo,  Erie 

Dunkirk,  Chautauqua 

Hoosick  Falls,  Rensselaer. 
Ogdensbnrg,  St  Lawrence.. 


8 


L 
L 


Buffalo,  Erie 

Amsterdam,  Montgomery. 

Catskill,  Groene 

Rome,  Oneida 

Troy,  Rensselaer. 


Brnshton,  Franklin 

Keesevilio,  Clinton 

New  York 

Brooklyn,  Kings 

Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  .... 


Moriah,  Essex 

Sodus,  Wayne 

Eddytown,  Yates 

New  Brighton,  Richmond. 
Beirut,  Syria 


Saratoga  Spa.,  Saratoga.. 
Franklinyille,  Cattaraugus 

New  York 

Troy,  Rensselaer. 

Troy,  Rensselaer. 


L 
L 
L 
h 


4 

10  D90 
26  Je95 
21    JeHa 

26  Je95 
8     F94 

8  F94 
21  N»5 
24  Je96 

7    D87 
6  Jo  81 

5   Je94 

11  K  92 

9  D91 

27  AgfSO 
24   Je96 


19 

7 

8 

12 

10 

29 
10 
11 
13 
9 

12 
20 
24 
19 
21 


F66 

Ja  ho 
F94 
D94 
D90 

Ap 

Jl  83 
F92 
D83 

Ja89 

D94 

F95 

Je96 

Mr  96 

Ap74 


16    F41 

11  Ja66 

S&    F4H 

7  Jai« 

4  My  61 

4  Je69 
19  Ap62 
14  Mr  Oft 

5  My  34 

6  My  37 


eludes  one  graduate  who  held  a  48-count  certtfleate. 
menta  ;  do  ■eparate  figures  given  fer  acad.  dep*t.- 


k  In  ■eiton  as  an  aoadeny ;  Mhool 
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I 

O 


6 

Aoad. 


J 

Aoftd. 
J 


Acftd. 
J 

Acad. 


(< 

tt 
« 


J 

Aoad. 


u 


J 

Acad. 

M.  . . • , 

n 

Acad. 

8 

Acad. 
(( 

t( 


J 

n 

Acad. 


Acad.  . 

V*    •   •  .  a  • 

Acad.  . 

J 

Acad.  . 

II 

n 
tl 
tt 


1 

I 


ORADUATBS 


go.® 
O 


6 

4 

10 

5 

0  11 

f  9 

2 

3 

c5 

o4 

d  11 

c5 

8 

4 

olft 

e8 

re 

olS 
P4 
c5 
c6 

o7 

c5 

h6 

4 

5 

3 

2 

c8 

o5 

3 

4 
4 

10 
9 

10 

9 

4 

il2 

10 

10 


7 

48 
62 
26 
29 

151 

49 
31 
45 
22 
112 

36 
101 

:^ 

46 
53 

24 
154 
32 
42 
90 

41 
113 
34 
32 
81 

33 

9 

75 

16 

9 

184 
61 
74 
71 

159 

37 
113 
265 
100 

106 


8 

...... 

9 

9 

21 
2 

5 

12 

8 

6 
14 

i' 

7 

7 
'  "3' 

5* 

6 
14 

8 

4 

8 

t30 

7 

"19' 
15 
1 

4 
11 
13 

9' 

I, 


10 

198 
191 
167 
194 
198 

190 
199 
f  185 
195 
197 

197 
180 
183 
182 
196 

192 
282 
199 
195 
189 

189 
206 
192 
200 
195 

194 
196 
199 
194 
k  111 

200 
194 
191 
174 
214 

191 
193 
220 
179 
168 


Volumas 
in  library 


Net  property 


11 

12 

714 

32, 

2,250 

112, 

15,048 

22; 

500 

59, 

306 

101, 

518 

19, 

500 

18; 

1700 

15, 

1,650 

45, 

700 

102, 

480 

*2, 

1,058 

38, 

421 

9, 

1,260 

287, 

700 

28, 

f  1,120 

84, 

985 

21, 

396 

21, 

250 

17, 

703 

17, 

t  400 

165, 

1,138 

71, 

T72i 

24, 

690 

26, 

716 

51, 

585 

2, 

140 

9, 

1700 

20, 

700 

30, 

463 

16, 

400 

41, 

301 

4, 

13,000 

28, 

5,850 

58, 

1150 

m624. 

Z  11,634 

T50, 

T 1,400 

73, 

f 

1,077, 

T 1,075 

18, 

2,333 

257, 

940  60 
950  45 
510  00 
498  00 
415  00 

002  00 
155  00 
220  90 
212  58 
925  00 

941  10 
192  00 
365  02 
200  00 

610  60 

429  00 
604  12 
641  42 
291  65 
529  03 

797  33 

611  20 
486  45 
063  90 
270  07 

836  95 
900  00 
053  95 
315  05 
381  50 

770  00 
701  00 
683  64 
563  23 
853  81 

830  00 
726  59 
^•89  94 
325  00 
110  34 


No. 


81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 

87 

es 

89 
90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 


SzBenlor  academic  school,  !!£=  middle  academic  school,  J=  junior  academic  school.       e  In- 
vho  had  DO  classes  jduring  year.       e  Includes  principal  and    superior  who  do  not  teach 
cludee  rice-principal  who  does  not  teach.       i  liacliidcs  rector  who  does  not  teach.       J  In- 
leased  to  Pine  Pluns  union  school.       I  Includes  principal's  library.       m  Includes  all  depart- 
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No. 


a  Inspector  attd 

date  of  last 

inspection 


PRIXCIPAL  OH 


NAME 


13 

81 

C  7  Mv 

96 

H'J 

C112D 

95 

83 

W  13  Ap 

96 

81 

S  17  My 

95 

85 

K  16  S 

95 

8(1 

S7P 

96 

87 

1  C  23  Mr 

96 

88 

W  6  Mv 

96 

89 

CI  18  My 

96 

90 

8  11  My 

96 

91 

W  25  My 

96 

92 

C13F 

96 

93 

S24Mr 

96 

94 

S  15  Ja 

94 

95 

C22Mr 

96 

96 

CI  IMy 

96 

97 

CI  1  Ap 

96 

98 

C112N 

95 

99 

K  8  My 

96 

lOti 

S  23  Mr 

95 

101 

CI  16  Ja 

96 

102 

SllJe 

96 

103 

S2l  N 

95 

104 

S  27  Mr 

96 

105 

K8My 

96 

106 

S17Mr 

96 

107 

K9  Je 

96 

108 

C  24  Ap 

96 

109 

C2Mr 

96 

110 

W21  My 

95 

111 

S4  Je 

96 

112 

8  30Ap 

96 

113 

W12My 

96 

lU 

C19D 

95 

115 

116 

W  15  Ap 

96 

117 

CI  10  Mr 

96 

118 

ClOD 

95 

119 

K7My 

96 

120 

C18My 

96 

Thomas  S.  Kevcny 

SiBter  Murv  Teresa 

Eleanor  A.  Shackelford 

{Sister  M.  Hoifjia 

Brother  Claudius 


14 


M.  Francis  MoGarr 

Sinter  Mary  Gertrude  .. 
Rev.  James  M.  Liidden 
Kov.  Michael  Clune.... 
William  Verbeck 


Sister  Marj^  Josepb , 

Brother  Thomas 

Sister  M.de  la  Salle.... 

Sister  Mary  Loretto 

Rev.  John  McQuaid,  S.  J 


Sister  Anastasia,  superioress. 

Eliza  Currie  Tuck , 

ft  Sister  Acues  Joseph 

Rev.  D.  D.  Regan 

Rev.  J.  H.  Couroy 


Marie  Mougey 

Rev.  J.  P.  Mclncrow 

Rev.  William  J.  Finneran 

Sister  Holy  Family 

Sister  Mary  Odilia 


Sister  M.  Columha 

Rev.  D.  Guilbault 

M.  Irene 

Sister  M.  Anna 

c  Rev.  A.  Mattice,  M.  A. 


Benton  L.  Brown,  M.  A 

d  Lewis  H.  Clark 

Coreaell  C.  Wilcox,  M.  A 

>  rederiok  £.  Partingtou,  M.  A 
Paul  Erdman,  B.  A 


Charh'S  F.  Dowd,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D 

Hamilton  Terry,  B.  A 

August  Ulmaun,  1).  D.,  rector 

C.  L.  Mazcy,  M.  A.,  and  F.  C.  Barnes^  M.  A. 
Mary  Alice  Knox,  B.  A 


a  C=CharleR  N.  Cobb  ;  01=  Arthur  G.  Clement ;  EzRoland  S.  Keywr ;  S=Myron  T.  Scudder ; 
emy  leased  to  Pine  Plains  union  school.       d  Reslj^ied  June  80, 1896.       e  Served  andl  18W  ; 
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JUXK  SO,  1896 


Institutions  where  decrees  were  obtained  or  school  at  which  educated 


Is  ia^ara  uii i vers i  ty 


15 


St  Josepli's  academy,  Flnshing. 
iSt  Laurent  college,  Moutrcal  . . 


r 


t 

Female  acad.  of  Sacred  Heart,  Albany 

f 
t 

Imperial  col.,  Tokio,  Japan 


St  Joiiieph^a  academy,  Troy 


Hofransburg  academy 
Laval;  Franc* 


Normal  school,  Toronto,  Canada 


T 
T 


T 
T 


St  Mary's  academy,  Buffcilo. 
Niagara  university 


Convent  of  the  Holy  Namei,  Quebec 
Mackinac  Island  anion  school 


St  John's  acad.,  Newfoundland  . 
College  of  Assumption,  Canada. 


St  Peter's  acad.,  Baltimore 
Sutgers ■ 


Middlebnry  college 

Macedon  and  Walworth  academits 

Antioch 

Brown 

Priuceton 


Yale  and  U.  C.  N.  Y 

Syracuse 

General  theological  seminary 

Williams 

Elmira  college 


I ". 
1884 
1871 
181  »0 
1893 
1889 

1893 
1879 

t 

1888 

1>^90 
1S90 
1893 
1868 
1^88 

T 
f 

1891 

1894 

? 

1864 
t 
1890 
1873 
1889 

1895 
1894 
f 
1892 
1879 

1888 
1892 
^1886 
1884 
1894 

1868 
1887 
1890 
1887 
1895 


81 

82 
83 
84 
85 

S6 
87 
88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 


WzCharlet  F.  Wheelock.       b  Felix  Ward,  director.       c  Teroi  expired  ICarch  1, 1896 ;  acad- 
absent  three  years ;  reappointed  in  1896. 
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RBOBHTS  KXAMINRK 


No. 


Name  and  where  educated 


Praeeiit  poaitloii 


Date  of 
appcrfnt- 

meot 


81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 

a? 

88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 


17 


Edward  Hayes,  C.  £.,  Cornell. 


18 

Civil  engineer. 


19 
7  Ap  91 


J.  T.  Williama,  M.  D.,  Caetleton,  Vt  . 


Editor. 


17  F     9S 


Thomas  S.  Fagan,  Williams. 


Lawyer 


17  Mr  91 


K<*v.  J.  Wyckoff,  M.  A.,  Rutgers 


Rev.  F.  J.  Franklyn 

Mary  A.  Clark,  Mt  Holyoke  college  .. 
aRev.  O.  F.  Ingoldsby,  M.A.,  Oxford  a. 


Clergyman. 
Clergy  Diau. 
Clergyman. 


17  N     91 

7  My     94 

23  F     93 

9  Je   9a 


J.  B.  Lee,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Franklin  col 


Clergyman 5Ja    91 


a  Educated  at  Oxford  acad  ;  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Genesee  Wesley  an  cf>Ilege. 
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TEUBTBKS 


•     OFFZCXR8  OK  JUNB  80,  1896 


President 


Treasurer 


No. 


80 


Rt  Rev.  Thomas  M.  A.  Burke 

^Sister  M.  Teresa 

Windsor  B.  French 

S'latv  M.  Borgia 

M.  A.  Corrigan 


M.  StaoislaQS  MoGarr 

Rev.  James  E.  Duffy 

Rt  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Barke 
Rt  R<»v.  P.  A.  Luclden  .... 
Rt  Rev.  F.  D.  Hantiugton 


John  J.  McDonald 

Rt  Rev.  Thomas  M.  A.  Burke 

JBary  Stanislans  McGarr 

Mother  Marv  Louis 

Rev.  John  McQaaid,  S.  J 


Sister  An  astasia 

Matthew  D.  Mann.... 

Felix  Ward 

Rev  Daniel  D.  Regan 
RtRev.  H.Gabrie&  .. 


Ernestine  Nardin 

Rev.  J.  P.  Mclncrow 

Rt  Rev.  Thomas  M.  A.  Barke 

Sister  Hi  dy  Family 

Rev.  John  Walsh 


Mary  Stanislans  MoGarr 

Rev.  D.  Guilbault 

M  Irene 

Sister  M.  Anna 

Frank  Eno 


«  George  R.  Sherman 

Edgar  W.  Kelly 

Wellington  E.  Bassler 

William  Winter,  L.  H.  D  . 
Morris  K.  Jesup 


Charles  F.  Dowd 

William  A.  Joslyn 

Very  Rev.  E.  A.  Hoffman 

Justin  Kellogg,  M.  A 

Lewis  £.  Gnrley 

6  Not  a  trustee. 


91 


John  Scott 

^Sister  Margaret  Mary . . . 

Eleanor  A.  Shackelford, 
^Sister  M.  Cornelia 

John  M.  Farley 


M.  Francis  McGarr  . . 
Rev.  James  E.  Daffy. 

&John  H.  Lynch 

Rev.  Michael  Clnne  . 
William  D.  Dunning. 


James  Prendergast  — 

Edward  J.  Toole 

Mary  Francis  McGarr.. 
Mot  her  Mary  Louis . . . . 
William  Francis  Clark. 


Sister  Anton ia  ... 
Albert  J.  Barnard 

Felix  Ward 

Henry  T.  Regan . . 
John  Donnelly  ... 


Ernestine  Nardin 

Michael  Doulon 

Rav.  William  J.  Finneran 

Sifter  M.  Loretto 

Edward  Bolton 


M.  Xavier  Warde . 

P.  Varin 

M.  Irene 

Sister  M.  Camilla. 
William  Bostwick 


Hardy  Cnrtis 

Michael  Tinkelpaugh 

James  S.  Frost 

David  Parks  Fackler 
D.  Stuart  Dodge 


Franklin  B.  Dowd. 


8.  V.  R.  Cruger 

Francis  Coe  Barnes 

Paul  Cook 

c  Died  April,  1896 ;  sacoessor  not  yet  appointed. 


81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
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TRUSTBXSf 


No. 


OFFICERS  OX  JUNE  80,  1896,  concluded 


Secretary 


o 


o 

g- 

a 

•«• 

o 


O  9 

d 


81  lliomas  8.  Keveny 

82  a  Sister  Mary  Josephine 

83  Eltanor  A.  Shackelford 

84  Sinter  St  Thee  la 

85  Thomas  M.  Brenoan 

86  M.  Xavier  Warde 

87  Rev.  Thomas  8.  Early 

88  John  Bowe I 

89  Rev.  P.  F.  McEvoy 

90  Andrew  H.  Green 

91  George  F.,0'Neil 

92  Peter  J.  Flinn 

93  Mary  Mercy  McCue 

94  o  Sister  M.Hildefjrarde 

95  Rev.  George  E.  Qniun,  8.  J 

96  Sister  Marie  Joseph 

97  Henry  A.  Hopkins 

98  C«8imir  Taylor 

99  William  Hyland 

100  Rev.  J.  H.Conroy 

101  Ellen  Cloak 

102  Rev.  J.  L.Reilly 

103  Patrick  Walsh 

104  Sister  M.  Agnes 

105  Juhn  Hackett 

106  M.  Francis  McGarr 

107  A.  Keroaok 

108  M.Lucy 

109  Sister  St  George 

no    Frank  Eno 

111  Bovett  B.  Bishop 

112  Myric  M.Kelly 

113  Merton  Phelps 

114  Angnstns  W.  Sexton 

116  D.  Stuart  Dodge 

lie'  Charles  N.  Dowd 

117  Charles  D.  Van  Aernam 

118  William  J.  Seabury,  D.  D 

119  Tarroll  Lewis  Maxcy,  M.  A 

120  JohnH.  Peck 

a  Not  a  trustee. 


S3 


7 
4 
5 
4 
5 

5 

5 

6 

18 

19 

5 
5 
5 
6 
5 

7 
9 
5 
6 

4 

7 
7 
7 
5 
7 

4 
6 
6 
5 
12 

12 
12 
15 
21 
6 

12 
3 
21 
12 
17 


S4 


4 
3 
3 
4 
3 

3 
3 

4 
12 
10 

3 

4 
3 
5 
3 

4 
5 
3 
3 
3 

4 
3 
5 
3 
4 

3 
3 
3 
5 
7 

7 
7 
8 
7 
f 

7 
2 
11 
5 
9 


S5 


1 

2 
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concluded 

FACULTY 

YACAN0IB8  OOOURRIMO  BT 

Appointed 
during  year 

TBACHIKG    ACADBXIC 
8TUDIK8  ONLY 

TBACUINO  ACA- 

DBMIO  AMD 

8UB-A0ADBMIC 

BTUDIBS 

End 

Death 

Reslg- 
natioD 

Re- 
moval 

HXN 

WOMBN 

No. 

of 
term 

Perma- 
cni 

Tem- 
porary 

■ 

Per  ma-  Tem- 
nent  jporary 

Hen 

7 — 
Women 

26 

87 

28 

S9 

30 

81 

32 

1 

33 

1 
8 

34 

86 

36 
2 
2 
5 
3 

t  4 

2 
2 

81 



82 

83 

4 
11 

3 
Tl 

84 

« 

f  3 

85 

«  J  »  *  s  a 

86 

1 
3 
2 

87 

6 

1 

88 

1 

89 

6 

3 

1 

90 

1 
1 
2 
5 
1 

1 
13 
1 
2 
3 

4 

1 
1 
3 

1 

1 

• 

2 
4 
2 
111 
3 

4 
7 
2 
2 
1 

2 
2 
2 
1 
2 

2 
1 

91 

1 

2 

92 

93 

2 
1 

94 

5 

1 

95 

96 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

97 

98 

99 

1 

100 

1 

1 

101 

1 
1 

102 

103 

• 

104 

1 

1 

• 

105 

106 

1 
1 
1 

107 

6 
3 

108 

109 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

1 
4 
1 

110 

111 

1 
2 

4 

112 

.. 

1 

10 

8 
1 

2 
4 
1 

2 

1 

11 

6 

'     "9' 

113 
114 

1 

115 

4 

1 

2 
3 

116 

•■••«■ 

117 

3 

3 

118 

1 

1 

3 

3' 

119 

...... 

......| 

120 

730 


UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


rACULTT,  i 

oonduded 

No. 

TKAOHIKO  8UB- 

▲OADCMIO  BTUD- 

XKS  ONLY 

a  TOTAL 

4» 

a 

is 
& 

▼AOAKOm  OOCURUirO  BT 

Appointed  dur- 
ing year 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

End 

of 

term 

Death 

Resig- 
nation 

Re- 
moval 

81 

87 

88 

8 
2 

1 
3 

89 

1 

4' 

i' 

9' 

1 
4 

2 

5 

4* 

i' 

i" 

1 

2 

i" 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 

4 

4 

10 

2 
1 

11 
10 

40 

11 

12 
6 
9 

»5 

8 
8 
6 
11 
1 

8 
14 

5 
23 
14 

11 
13 

7 
12 

4 

16 
H 
6 
6 

10 

5 
5 
8 
6 
2 

3 

3 

6 

13 

7 
3 
2 

41 

4S 

48 

44 

45 

46 

1 

f^?. 

2 

1 

i" 

2 

m 

4 

84 

1 

85 

1 

1 

•  ««»«»•  • 

4 

86 

...... 

'■*3" 
""2 

6 
5 
3 

8 

1 

5 

9 

I 

»7 

10 

6 
f3 

4 

8 

2 

87 

88 

2 

89 

|___ 

1 

90 

2 

2 

8 

91 

2 

2 

92 

2 

93 

3 

94 

2 

f2 

95 

•  •« •  •  •  • 

8 

96 

97 
98 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

99 

1 

100 

2 

101 

10 
5 
3 
2 

7 

2 
4 
2 
3 

1 

102 

1 

2 

103 

104 

105 

1 

106 

3 

107 

2 

108 

109 

2 

110 

f 

3 

1 
6 
2 
4 

f3 
3 

1 

111 

1 
1 

1 

112 

2 
2 
2 

1 

113 

7 

4 

114 

8 

2 

115 

4 

1 

116 

2 

117 

2 

2 

118 

2 

1 

1 

7 

119 

2 

120 

5 

"'""is" 

i' 

8 

a  Represents  faculty  of  entireschool ;  columns  which  follow  pertain  to  acad.  dep*t  only. 
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:; 

MUMBBB    AKD  OLA88XFI(UTIOM  OF  STODKim 

Pupils  in  hct^ 

demlo  department 

not  holding  prelim- 

inary  oertiflcates 

▲OADKMIO    arUDBHTB   HOLDIHO 

• 

Sub-academio  pupils 
pursuing  prelimin- 
ary studies  only 

Preliminary 
certifloates 

48^academio  count 

or  higher  diplomas 

or  cenlfloates 

No. 

Boys 

Qirls 

Boys 

GIrto 

Boys 

Qirls 

Boy% 

Girls 

47 

4 

48 

3 
34 
25 
21 
73 

18 

10 

34 

3 

4 
24 
14 
11 

2 

4 

145 

2 

49 

15 

50 

17 

28 

1 

8 

15 

8 
14 

6 
15 

23 
30 
8 
29 
31 

14 

51 

5 

59 

4 

53 

380 

54 

340 
26 
12 
95 

680 

20 

46 

180 

313 

81 
82 

83 

65 
623 

19 
20 

84 

45 

15 

6 
4 

3 
2 

85 

15 

86 

3 

87 

5 

88 

4 
82 

3 

20 
5 

303 

89 

22 

8 

90 

3 

3 

5 
3 
6 
9 

96 

320 

16 

131 

330 

21 

78 

522 

160 

f 

135 

238 

20 

158 

230 

74 

56 

304 

88 

122 

39 

50 

91 

15 
4 

7 
1 

92 
93 
94 

2 

9 
6 

587 

.        12 

f 

95 

220 

13 

66 

256 

83 

95 

96 

9 

97 

2 

8 

8 

32 

20 
27 
37 

7 

49 
18 

6 
27 

21 

6 

98 

7 
17 

99 

4 

100 

34 

20 

101 

10 

28 
9 

1 
2 

5 
5 

102 
103 

26 
27 

1 

104 

13 

8 

6 
2 

6 

226 

74 
96 

7 
20 

2 

105 

5 

106 

1 

i' 

107 

■ 

74 
9 

1 

72 
10 
13 
18 

108 

7 

109 

4 

3 

21 
11 
24 
21 

1 

1 
1 

1 

3 
2 

1 

110 

* 

68 

24 

21 

16 

8 

111 

16 
19 
24 

9 

6 

88 

» 

1 
8 

8 
11 

87 

112 
113 
114 

159 

115 

22 
20 

14 
36 

1 
1 

13 
5 

116 

23 
265 

32 

1 

117 
118 

68 

"""f'7i" 

32 

29 
12 

119 

¥34 

1 

85 

120 

732 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE  OF   NEW  YORK 


uLAmi^ 

ACTUAL  ATTKirDAjrCB  DURIHO 

ATsnse  «t- 

No. 

lit  term 

8d  term 

3d  term 

4th  term 

tendance  per 
tenn 

Roys 

Girls 

Boys 

Qirls 

BOyi 

Olrls 

Boys 

Girls 

Bpys 

QMS 

81 
82 

55 

24 

121 
6 

i' 

107 

2 
40 
4 
....... 

6 
7 

10 
7 

26 

'  "36" 
11 

'""'is' 

9 
3 

7* 

64 
14 
22 
45 
150 

"46' 

265 

97 

56 
24 

f61 
25 
26 
89 

f28 

7 

41 

18 

90 
50 
16 
31 
42 

18 
140 
22 
80 
37 

41 
56 
23 
31 
60 

20 

6 

f75 

16 

1 

71 
20 
20 
26 

34 
50 

57 
24 

""'eo' 

58 

24 
f61 
26 
28 
90 

59 
22 

00 

24 

61 

22 

62 

24 

6S 

23 

64 

24 
161 

88 

""60* 

26 
26 
89 

26 

84 
85 

86 

"""eo' 

24 
91 

""eo" 

f21 
5 
...... 

100 

3 
41 

7 

26 
90 

fSB 

87 
88 
89 
90 

6 

i" 

97 

2 

40 
10 

"'ii' 

6 
7 
8 
7 
31 

'"'so' 

10 

11 
3 

6* 

79 
22 
38 
45 
149 

*""38' 

7 
41 
18 

20 
50 
23 
30 
42 

18 
143 
22 
30 
42 

\40 
54 
19 
31 
58 

21 
6 

m 

16 

1 

75 
30 
27 
26 

6 

i' 

95 

2 

42 

8 

9 
42 
17 

3 

i" 

IB 
38 
16 

10 
40 
17 

91 
92 
93 

21 
54 
14 

1 

42 

24 
59 

31 
53 

18 

94 

31 

95 

96 
97 
98 

11 

6 
6 

42 

18 
142 

11 

6 

8 

42 

18 
140 

11 

6 
7 
9 
7 
30 

38 
10 

'ii" 

10 
3 

...... 

68 
16 
29 
45 
150 

42 

18 

141 

22 

99 
100 

8 
33 

'"38' 
10 

'"'ii' 

11 

3 

31 

48 

38 
52 
19 
32 
56 

21 

6 

r75 

12 

8 

31 

30 
43 

101 
102 

36 

39 
54 

108 
104 
105 

106 

10 

""'ii' 

19 
32 
54 

20 
81 
57 

21 

107 

6 

108 
109 
110 

176 
9 

75 

13 

1 

111 

61 
11 
28 
45 

75 
23 
23 
26 

74 

112 

24 

113 

23 

114 
115 

45 

26 

26 

116 

35 
42 

36 

• 

35 

117 

42 

265 

93 

46 

118 

119 
120 

"ioi' 

97 

88 

95 

84 

96 
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OATiov  or  aTDDBm,  eowUnued 

\ 

WHOK 

ft  OF  80B0LAB8 

■■  MUMBSI 

Dttjtoholan 

Boarders                                  1 

Total 

No. 

Local 

State 

Foreign 

Bojrs 

Girls 

Boys       Girls 

Boyi 

Girls 

BojB        Girls 

Boys 

Oitis 

65 

24 

66 

24 
13 
1 
29 
91 

24 
17 
45 
18 

67 

68 

69 

70 

n 

7» 

• 
78 
24 

74 
24 
62 
26 
29 
91 

28 
24 
45 

18 

30 
59 
25 
46 
42 

18 
145 
22 
34 
54 

41 
74 
23 
32 
60 

22 

6 

75 

16 

1 

99 
33 
30 
26 

37 
57 

"'ioe' 

81 

35 

12 

14 
11 

82 

2 

83 
84 

60 

60 

21 
7 

85 

19 

2 

4 

86 

7 

7 

87 

88 

4 

4 

112 

6 
42 
10 

89 

58 

3 

54 

1 

90 

6 
42 

24 
59 
15 

2 

91 
92 

8 

2 

8 

1 

7 
45 

93 

94 

11 

42 

9 

134 

22 

34 

53 

40 
74 
22 
18 
60 

10 

6 

64 

16 

1 

64 

28 

7 

26 

11 

6 
9 

10 
8 

36 

95 

6 

*  *  ^  •  •  •  * 

8 

1 

1 
7 

96 

9 
10 

8 

97 

98 

8 

99 

34 

2 

1 

1 

100 

101 

39 

. 

39 
11 

11 
3 

102 

11 

1 
11 

103 

21 

1 

2 

104 
105 

5 

6 

12 

106 

3 

107 

2 

6 

3 

106 
109 

4 

4 
10 

8 

85 
28 
44 

45 
159 

'""56* 
265 
100 

110 

55 
27 

19 

1 
7 

21 
5 
5 

12 

1 

2 

111 
112 

19 
45 

17 

15 

1 

8 

113 
114 

61 

98 

7 

115 

20 
57 

•       10 

116 

56 

117 

265 

118 

100 

119 

'  105 

i" 

120 

734 


UNIVERSITY  OF   THE   STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


XUHBBB  AMD  CI«Afl8IFI* 


OKADUATSD 


No. 

a  HOLDIVO  RBQBMTB 

60-count  or  higher 

48-COUDt 

86- count 

M-count 

Boys 

QtrlB 

Boys 

Qtrls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Oiils 

81 

76 

4 

76 

3 

77 

1 

78 

1 

79 

80 

81 

8« 

82 

•••■ ••••« 

83 

84 

85 

1 

2 
2 

1 

2 

5 

3 

86 

87 

88 

4 

1 

89 

•  •*•*•  *•  • 

90 

8 

91 

1 

3 
2 

•  «  •  «  * 

3 
3 

1 
1 

92 

2 

93 

94 

3 

1 

3 

1 

95 

96 

« 

97 

98 

1 

3 
6 

1 

99 

100 

1 

10 

3 

• 

101 

102 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 
2 

1 

1 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

ft 

111 

1 

1 
5 

3 

.      5 

112 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3* 

3 
1 

113 

2 

1 

>    •     B  •   •  « 

114 

1 

1 

115 

116 

117 

1 

6 

52 

118 

1 

119 

3 

1 

120 

'!.\\''.\y.\\\\.\\. 

1 

a  There  were  included  under  48-count,  those  who  held  a  SOnsount  certificate ;  under  aS-eount, 
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CATION  or  aruDBNTs,  concluded 

JUNS  1896 

OOLLBGB  BMTiUNCB 

CREDBMTIAL8  FOB 

Not  holding  re- 
gents crecen- 
tiaU 

Total 

Entered 
past  year 

Fitting  to 
enter  in  1896 

No. 

12-«ount 

PrelimlDary 

Boys 

Gtrls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Oirls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

88 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 
5 

90 

4 
8 

91 
3 

9S 

1 
2 

98 

1 

94 

81 

8 

82 

83 

84 

7 

6 

15 
2 

3 

4 
2 

1 

2 

85 

86 

87 

5 

88 

89 

8 

6 

5 

3 

12 

1 

1 

9 

1 
2 

90 

91 

9 
2 

2 

4 

92 

2 

2 

1 

93 

3 

» 

94 

1 

95 

96 

7 

..... 

7 

4 

6 

10 

7 
6 
3 
3 

3 

1 

97 

98 

3 

3 

4 

...... 

99 

4 
..... 

1 

..... 

100 

7 

101 

1 

1 

f 

f 

102 

103 

3 

104 

• 

105 

106 

107 

108 

3 

5 

8 

109 

f 

1 
1 
6 
1 
29 

f 
1 

f 
1 

f 
1 

no 

1 
2 
9 
5 

f30 

8 

9 
4 
4 

7 
9 

..... 

111 

■  .  ^  — .  _  .      — 

112 

1 

2 

fSO 

...... 

6 

1 
2 

11 

1 
»  30 

1 
2 

113 

1 

1 

114 

115 

1 

116 

2 
15 
10 

117 

19 
3 


19 
15 

118 

8 

14 

...... 

119 

::::::  :;::::i 

120 

a  40-coant  and  under  94-count,  a  80-oount .       b  Conditional  graduates. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


No. 


1^ 

o  a 

ti- 
es o 


LIBRARY 


Volumes 


Pamphlets 


smocARTor 


CSRDBT 


Grounds 


Buildings 


Furniture 


81 
82 
h3 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

101 

102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 


95 

2,988 

3,072 

167 

736 

3,548 

3,040 
2,844 


3,705 
15,300 

4,104 
5,192 
1,197 
4,229 


3,660 

'2,255 
6,206 
9,391 

1,196 

11,769 

3,882 

384 

3,921 

3,397 
1,764 

"'511 
369 

4,760 
4,140 
6,221 
3,702 


2,477 
8,429 

5,225 
4,213 


96 

714 

2,250 

15,048 

5(>0 

306 

518 

500 

1700 

1,650 

700 

480 
1,058 

421 
1,260 

700 

» 1,120 
985 
396 
250 
703 

f400 
1,138 

1724 
690 
716 

585 
140 
f700 
700 
463 

400 

301 

»8,000 

5,850 

fl50 

f 1,634 
¥1,400 

f 1,075 
2,333 


97 

40 
200 

59 
325 

76 

407 

40 

60 

1,958 

1150 

97 
90 

351 
TlOO 

100 

T 

20 

135 

20 

89 

flOO 


75 
121 

337 

45 

» 

384 
102 

60 

flOO 

f 

f 


T864 

f760 

f 

200 


98 

11,640  00 

7,000  00 

3,500  00 

14,325  00 

80,000  00 

5,000  00 
1,500  00 
4,500  00 
8,000  00 
3,000  00 

12,000  00 
5,000  00 
1,800  00 

50,000  00 
6,000  00 

9,000  00 
30,000  00 
2,370  00 
5,700  00 
1,000  00 

¥46,500  00 

30,000  00 

3,600  00 

15,000  00 

12,000  00 

200  00 

700  00 

¥16,000  00 

5,000  00 

1,804  00 

950  00 

700  00 

2,300  00 

20,000  00 

40,000  00 

24,000  00 
2,000  00 
67,000  00 
10,000  00 
60,000  00 


99 

17,226  00 

84,000  00 

8,000  00 

¥40,550  00 

60,000  00 

1«,500  00 

15,000  00 

9,500  00 

32,000  00 

100,000  00 

28,000  00 

40,000  00 

4,820  00 

180,000  00 

48,000  00 

¥70,000  00 
38,000  00 
17,430  00 
30,000  00 
14,000  00 

¥112,000  00 

61,600  00 

22,700  00 

5,600  00 

48,000  00 

4,000  00 

7,000  00 

¥16,000  00 

20,000  00 

12,800  00 


100 

3,027  58 

12,500  00 

2,500  00 

2,225  00 

800  00 

500  00 

424  00 

437  00 

2,497  00 

15,000  00 

¥1,500  00 
675  00 

1,710  00 
43,000  00 

3,780  00 

4,000  00 
4,750  00 
1,525  00 
1,650  00 
955  00 

¥2,733  00 
3,085  00 
1,413  50 
3,085  00 
4,200  00 

720  00 

600  00 

1,000  00 

2,500  00 

246  00 


12,000  00 

2,820  00 

22,200  00 

55,000  00 

180,000  00 

1,000  00 

437  00 

150  00 

1,068  06 

8,250  00 

45,000  00 

20,000  00 

208,455  07 

6,000  00 

¥172,450  30 

4,500  00 
1,657  85 

13,791  73 
1,000  00 

11,962  05 

a  Indttdes  principal's  library.       b  Includes  musical  instnimenti.       e  Inetiidei 
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PROPBRTT 

8CBOOL 

INVKSTMSMTB  OWNED  BT    SCHOOL 

Apparatus 

Library 

Museum 

Total 

Real  estate 

owned  but 

not  used 

by  school 

Real  estate 
mortgafires 

• 

Corpora- 
tion bondH 
and  stocks 

No. 

101 

684  00 

103 

637  90 
1,865  45 
1,600  00 

535  00 
250  00 

894  50 
300  00 

536  40 
1,669  58 

725  00 

745  10 
764  00 
511  52 
4,000  00 
875  60 

2,404  00 

c 1,300  00 

177  00 

266  65 

783  03 

f  500  00 
1,501  20 
1,065  00 
T 530  00 
1,252  45 

805  15 
200  00 
653  95 
908  00 
1,201  50 

500  00 

414  00 

2,255  00 

8,501  43 

10,000  00 

» 2,759  00 
1,275  00 

1,075  00 
8,399  58 

103 

198  00 

104 

33,413  48 

105,950  45 

16,462  00 

59,498  00 

141,415  00 

25,502  00 
18,155  00 
15,220  90 
45,212  58 
120,725  00 

42,941  10 

47,192  00 

9,365  02 

279, '^OO  00 

59,610  60 

85,704  00 
74,050  00 
21,637  00 
37,966  65 
17,529  03 

161,9:J3  00 
96,986  20 
29,486  45 
25,863  00 
68,270  07 

5,336  95 

9,900  00 

36,253  or. 

29,656  00 

16,381  50 

15,820  00 

4,701  00 

28,584  00 

81,358  12 

<2278,500  00 

178,880  00 
25,732  85 

288,246  80 
18,825  00 

249,295  00 

105 

106 

1 

107 

81 

82 
83 
84 

585  00 

3,000  00 
3,000  00 

\ 

500  00 

362  00 

250  00 

40  00 

82  00 

3,000  00 

1,613  00 

325  00 

- 

85 

525  50 

86 

931  00 

87 

h8 

247  50 

bS6  00 

160  00 
1,500  00 

T50  00 

•  •  •  - 

89 

500  00 

1,200  00 

90 

646  00 

•   ••«•■     m  m  m    m 

01 

753  00 

92 

52:J  50 

93 

600  00 

1,600  00 
205  00 

f 

•^••■"■••"i  —  ~~      '          ~ 

94 

750  00 

95 

300  00 

f3,725  00 

96 

f 

97 

135  00 

56"66 

125  00 
f  50  00 

98 

300  00 

99 

716  00 

100 

f 150  00 

101 

800  00 

102 

757  95 

50  00 

103 

1,648  00 
1,450  62 

111  80 

104 

867  00 

105 

106 

1,400  00 

^2,600  00 

1,248  00 

260  00 

107 

108 

109 

70  00 
1,000  00 

110 

870  00 

24,250  00 

8,000  00 

111 

330  00 

112 

1,379  00 
1,768  63 

800  00 

3,075  00 
10,000  00 

113 

114 

25,250  00 

12,571  00 
800  00 

15,000  00 

72,500  00 

268,043  90 

115 

116 

46,658  71 
79,000  00 

117 

T 
250  00 

» 

594,000  00 

122,482  50 

118 
119 

1,258  07 

225  00 

18,000  00 

120 

appcuwtut.      d  Includes  all  dep'ts;  no  separate  Ogures  glwn  for  aead.  dep*t. 
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SUMMAKT  or  PaOPBKTT. 

Total 
property 

No. 

Notes   and 

accounts 

payable  to 

school 

Cash  on 

hand  or  in 

bank 

Other  prop- 
erty 

Total 

Debta 

81 

108 

109 

3^666*66 

48  00 

5,' 666' 66 

*936'35 
4  42 

2,893  71 

"266 '66 
""i6i*66 

"426*64 
1,547  86 

f 

225  93 

7,160  64 

110 

111 

112 

33,413  48 

112,950  45 

22,510  00 

59,498  00 

141,415  00 

25,502  00 
18,155  00 
15,220  90 
45,212  58 
121,925  00 

42,941  10 

47,192  00 

9,365  02 

287,200  00 

59,610  60 

89,429  00 
77,432  86 
21,641  42 
3*7,966  65 
17,529  03 

166,612  75 
96,986  20 
29,486  45 
26,063  90 
67,270  07 

5,336  95 

9,900  00 

36,253  95 

30,315  05 

16,381  50 

43,070  00 

4,701  00 

32,235  64 

93,563  23 

a 624,853  81 

178,830  00 

74,762  49 

1,090,889  94 

18,325  00 

262,871  34 

113 

472  r8 

82 

1,000  00 

7,000  00 
6,048  00 

83 

84 

85 

. 

40,000,00 
6,500  00 

86 

87 

88 

89 

t 

90 

1,200  00 

19,000  00 
f 

91 

■ 

92 

9,000  00 

93 

94 

3,000  00 

8,000  00 

95 

31,000  00 

5,000  00 
55,828  74 

96 

? 3,725  00 

3,382  86 

4  42 

97 

2,446  51 

98 

99 

20,675  00 

100 

101 

1,786  04 

4,679  75 

815  42 

lOi 

25,375  00 
5,000  00 

103 

104 

200  90 

105 

16,000  00 
2,500  00 

106 

•  •«*••   •••• 

107 

108 

16,200  00 

109 

558  00 

659  05 

110 

111 

27,260  00 

**'3*65i*64 

12,205  11 

a346,:i53  81 

T 

49,029  64 

802,643  14 

1,300  00 

112 

113 

150  GO 

657  25 

5,809  91 

f 
? 2,150  00 

3,552  00 

114 

35,000  00 

115 

116 

28,000  00 
t 1,085  90 
13,000  00 

117 

118 

119 

120 

576  34 

"is!  57634 

5,761  00 

a  Includes  all  dep'ts ;  no  separate  figures  given  for  acad.  dep^t 
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concluded 

WmtAHCUd*  STATBMKKT 

RS0BIFT8  DURIira  ' 

rSAB 

Net  property 

Tuition  fees 

Fees  for 
teachers 

Boom  rent 

Board 

other  re- 
ceipts from 
fttadentfl 

No. 

tl4 

32,940  60 

112,950  45 

22,510  00 

59.498  00 

115 

202  00 
2,500  00 

116 

2,687  50 

*"i86"oo 

9,'666'76 

2,"3o6"6o 

685  00 

'soo'oo 

•  •  ■  •  •      ■  ■ 

i]m  CO 

126  50 
4^250' 86 

"iubb 

117 

118 

119 

81 

4,800  00 
3,820  00 

82 

83 

3,920  00 

84 

101,415  00 

19,002  00 
18.155  00 

85 

1,758  00 

86 

87 

15,220  90 

88 

45,212  58 

30  00 
20,675  00 

703  00 

isjss'si 

800  00 

89 

102,925  00 

42,941  10 

38,192  00 

9, .^65  02 

6,891  66 

90 

91 

180  00 
41  00 

92 

105  00 
4,000  00 

1,234  00 
19,000  00 

93 

287,200  00 
28,610  60 

84,429  00 
21,604  12 

94 

95 

1,700  00 
12,614  32 

96 

5,661  71 

270  47 

97 

21,641  42 

98 

17,291  65 
17,529  U3 

165.797  33 

99 

100 

5,406  33 

2,751  10 

101 

71,611  20 

lovr 

24.4x6  45 

40  00 
580  75 

'"'*825'i5 

103 

26'063  90 

104 

51,270  07 

2,836  95 
9.900  00 

105 

140  00 

106 

107 

20,053  95 

"i;426"i5 
337  50 

850  00 
740  94 

1,996  48 
16,008  02 

3,645  00 

3,596  00 

772  58 

10,104  00 

270  00 

1,088  00 

108 

30,315  05 
16,381  50 

f  41.770  00 

10J> 

36  00 

108  00 

7  50 

110 
111 

4.701  00 

112 

28,683  64 

58,563  23 

a  624,853  81 

r  50.830  00 

425  50 

2,017  20 

"i'yibi'bo 

7,190  00 

477  40 
714  00 

113 
114 

25  00 
1,798  00 

115 

116 

73,726  59 

117 

1,077,889  94 

118 

18,325  00 
257, 110  34 

7,162  66      

13,654  00      

* '"377*68 

119 

10  86 

120 
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FINANCIAL  STATM- 

aECBIPTS    DUROrO 

No. 

Income  of 
inve.^tments 

Oifts  and 
bequests 

REGENTS  GRANTS  FOR 

Raised 
by  trus- 
tees for 
books 
and  ap- 
paratus 

DEPARTMSirr  OF 
PUBLIC  INSTRUOTIOSr 

Creden- 
tials and 
attend- 
ance 

Books 
and  ap- 
paratus 

Other 
purposes 

GRANTS  FOR 

Teachers 
class 

Other 
purposes 

^1 

120 

121 


3^i25*66 
2i436'66 

"Is'oo 

2,582  68 
2,419  89 

165  50 

"Yei'oo 

25  00 

5'6i2'62 
25  00 

"'786'25 

7,104  11 

500  00 

126,'826  25 

132 

275  16 

'75"66 
35  00 

95"7i 

64  16 
341  77 

mil 

100  00 
522  39 

158*65 
172  48 

392 "66 

45  00 
...... 

177*87 

285  26 
386  07 
280  00 
125  55 

34  99 
492  19 

22673 
157  07 

123 

84  16 
50  00 

"96"  ii 

.....  a 

124 
• .... . 

i66'6o 

100  00 
10000 

i66"66 

100  00 
10000 

i66'66 
100  00 

125 

'i6'66 
soo'oo 

26  50 

mih 
i75'66 

255*32 

'23"75 

66 '12 

i69"66 

84  16 
50  00 

"96"i4 

126              127 

1 

h2 

83 
84 
8.1 

120  00 
360  00 

::::::  ,  ::::::: 

......  '    ••••..* 

H6 

87 
8S 

......... 

89 



91 

y^ 

!'4 

......... 

......  1    ....... 

1 

95 

; 

9B 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

3i6"66 

10i> 

108 

104 

105 

106 

107 
108 

109 

110 

111 
112 

1,600  00 

113 
114 

2  31 

115 

116 

1,530  39 

117 
118 
119 

1,426  50 
32,626  83 

120 

654  98 
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MKNT,  cofitinueif 


YEAR,  concluded 


AU  other 
Sources 


Total 


KXPBNDITUBEB    DURINQ  TSAR 


ADDITIONS,  ItfPROVEliKNT  AND  REPAIBS 


Qrounds 


Buildings 


Furniture 


Apparatus 


No 


128 

1,282  84 

200  00 

48  00 


1,664  48 

2,073  14 
1,697  25 
1,321  26 

400  00 

82  00 

18,073  00 
100  00 

472  26 
246  05 

899  93 
5,616  35 
3,518  02 

160  00 


277  25 

?1,800  00 

3,300  00 


1,224  90 
3,137  50 


1,752  01 

676  25 

3,021  50 

'"56  66 


129 

4,447  50 
7,630  00 
7,533  00 
3,920  00 
14,t>36  24 

1,819  50 
2,073  14 
2,187  65 
3,746  97 
41,350  00 

1,967  16 

5L'l  77 

1,462  00 

23,177  14 

8,248  00 

2,485  00 
18,801  82 
1,362  26 
2,928  73 
2,966  03 

9,222  86 
5,841  12 
3,791  50 
2,965  90 
561  00 

613  75 

ri,800  00 

»31,920  88 

1,451  15 

766  87 

3,003  58 

1,327  01 

7,648  04 

27,369  46 

10,491  39 


130 

95  15 

'26 "66 

75  00 


400  00 
600 '66 


15  00 


100  00 
300  00 


t 
13  29 


190  90 
"36 '46 

"95 "75 

20  00 
"*9"53 


6  72 
2,216  26  ( 


131 

534  39 


4,734  85 

50  00 

142  60 

461  50 
25  34 

'"  "i2r66 

735  00 

121  70 

200  00 

820  00 

400  CO 

60  00 

150  00 

a  259  89 

118  69 

277  25 

90  15 

402  18 

"n,'4'66'66 

275  00 
300  00 


r3oo  00 

150  00 


50  00 

'""766 '27 

45,329  45 

500  00 

450  00 

"3^i9i'65 

131  r^ 

1,167  79 


14,471  00 

3,167  r>2 
172,578  58 

7,4H4  39 
15,004  59 

a  Includes  grounds.    b  Mew  building  cost  845,188.18. 


132 

116  58 

400  00 
170  04 


23  00 


200  00 

225  00 

60  00 


417  85 
62  24 


140  60 
60  00 
20  00 

124  60 


120  00 

50  00 

TlOO  00 

154  00 


147  09 
25  00 

95  00 

17  25 

3,538  89 

110  72 

1,083  17 


133 


85  00 

60  00 

100  00 


75  00 

29  00 

210  00 

13  00 


750  00 


56  25 


7  50 


169  00 

50  00 

150  00 

f 


32  90 


402  00 
134  10 


71  00 


96  87 


81 

82 
83 
84 
85 

?<6 
87 
88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
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No. 


FIKAKCIAL  BTATS 


■xpBNDrruRBB  Dnsoto 


▲DDinONfl,  IMPBOYE- 
MBNT  ▲NDBBPAIRB 


Library 


Museum 


Salaries     for 
instruotlon 


Fees  to 
teachers 


Salaries 
paid  other 
t  fflcers  and 
employees 


Prises, 
scholar- 
ships, etc. 


Given 

orient  to 

students 


81 
82 
83 
84 

85 

86 

87 
88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 


134 

5  80 
120  00 

50  00 
160  00 

50  00 

26  50 


175  00 

"65  66' 

87  50 

3  00 

26  25 

40  00 

450  00 

22  00 

a349  60 

22  00 


23  75 

3  14 

66  12 

T34  00 

40  00 

33  92 

110  05 

150  00 

? 

20  35 


135  42 

100  00 


156  78 


62  00 


52  75 
252  99 


135 


25  00 

7  00 


205  00 


136 

2,687  60 


250  00 
450  00 


1,400  00 

1,000  00 

2,300  00 

10,560  00 

500  00 
4,120  00 


500  00 
4,600  00 


8,722  75 


2,250  00 
2,320  00 


2,600  00 
1,800  00 


2,250  00 


200  00 
250  00 

2,200  00 

1.172  01 

2.173  95 
13,587  oO 

1,652  34 

7,880  00 
2,863  66 
16,199  84 
5,865  70 
9,470  50 


187 


180  00 
9^666*76 

'2666 


414  00 


1,400  00 


675  00 
200  00 


134  00 


138 

340  41 

'537 "66 

300  00 
490  00 


76  00 


435  00 
4,246  00 

255  00 
700  00 

iJ566"66 

365  00 


1,032  80 
240  00 
475  00 
150  00 

431  25 
205  00 
T  70  On 
300  00 
315  75 


125  00 
118  00 
150  00 


125  00 

"4i5'25 

885  00 

97  20 

2,600  00 
188  50 

4,870  00 
306  75 
935  00 


139 

"64'25 
V75'66 


35  00 

60  00 

2,760  00 

31  60 


500  00 


57  75 
22  60 

"25"56 

30  65 
100  00 


f 

25  00 


122  50 
11  00 


33  00 


140 


50  00 

V56  66 


2,061  20 
687  00 


a  Includes  apparatus. 
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MKMT,  ooneliMfed 


TKAB,  coneliMfed 


InterMt  on 
debt 


Insarance 


141 


1,8T7  08 
415  00 


362  00 
960  00 

360  00 
450  00 


1,395  00 

250  00 
3,061  29 

*"837'7i 


1,100  00 
260  00 

iiois'i? 

210  00 
260  00 


90  00 

'iii'ii 

1,480  00 
"7»3"34 


Fuel  and 
lights 


Other 
inoidentalB 


All  other 
purposes 


Total 


149 


12  50 

'""26806 

100  00 
64  80 

'""'66"66 
183  45 

90  00 

194  00 

45  00 

1,600  00 

98  00 

96  33 
112  50 
84  00 
50  00 
60  00 

292  50 
400  00 


30  00 
50  00 
76  60 
80  00 


80  00 
294  87 


360  00 
100  00 
100  51 
64  40 
230  00 


143 

496  16 

450-00 

362  25 

T450  60 

1,129  58 

264  00 
127  00 
334  00 
250  00 


440  00 
530  00 
250  00 
5,000  00 
250  00 

400  00 
1,118  95 
303  00 
301  55 
201  05 

1,181  92 
850  00 

f 100  00 
390  00 
552  25 

86  50 
200  00 
233  58 
300  00 
150  00 

200  00 

56  00 

422  71 

264  31 

T 

796  00 
215  38 
958  58 
190  30 
775  59 


144 

18  59 

30  00 

60  00 

f  98  75 

879  97 

37  00 


10  00 


flO  00 


20  75 

300  00 

15  00 

50  00 

329  94 

18  87 

23  65 

14  50 

35  36 
460  00 
¥60  00 

15  00 
14  70 

720 

50  00 

f 

¥50  00 


60  00 


89  86 
471  75 
f  52  00 


23  25 

3,858  89 
269  39 
950  00 


145 

152  92 

5,581  00 

1,096  36 

T260  00 

132  25 

189  00 

'""'568"65 

99  97 

21,050  56 


52  00 
566"66 


1,516  67 

3,338  50 

3  00 

600  28 

81  08 


5,413  38 

r50  00 
190  00 

60  00 

T75  00 
366  87 

100  00 


2,831  98 
2,269  74 
5,736  00 


16  23 

17,224  76 

485  54 

2,238  20 


146 

4.447  50 
6,730  25 
7,533  00 
2,034  35 

14,636  24 

1,623  00 
2,093  14 
2,187  65 
3,746  97 
41,360  00 

1,863  70 
6,249  00 
1,462  00 
10,766  00 
8,248  00 

2,485  00 
18,801  82 
1,357  84 
4,815  44 
2,966  03 

8,171  88 
5,841  12 
3,791  50 
2,766  00 
4,649  09 

613  75 
1,800  00 
1,028  08 
1,350  10 

766  87 

3,003  32 
1,327  01 

7.448  04 
64,005  75 
10,123  74 

14,471  00 
3,457  27 

50,736  46 
7,483  39 

19,416  37 


No. 


81  St  Bem*d.... 

82  StEllaab 

83  St  Faith's.... 

84  BtF.  Xav.... 

85  StOabr'8..... 


81 

Si 
sa 

84 

8S 


86StJoach 9t 

87  St  Jn's  Or 8^ 

88StJn*8A 81 

89  St  Jn*icath..  8( 

90  St  Jn's  mil...  9i 

91  St  Jos.  B 91 

92  St  Jos.  A 9S 

93  St  Jos.  Br....  9S 

94  St  Joft.Fl 94 

95  St  J06.T 9S 

96  St  Jos.  L 9< 

97  StMarg't r 

98  St  Mary's  D. .  « 

99  St  Mary's  H..  9< 

100  St  Mary's  O..  104 

101  St  Mary's  B. .  10] 

102  St  Mary's  A. .  lOS 

103  StPat'k ](K 

104  St  Pet.  R 104 

105  St  Pet  T 100 

106  StPhU 106 

107  StStanls 107 

108  St  Teresa's...  106 

109  St  Thorn.  Aq.  109 

110  Sey.  Smith...  110 

111  Sherm'nC.  L  111 

112  Sodas lia 

113  Starkey 119 

114  StatenI 114 

115  Syrian 115 

116  Temple  O....  llfl 

117  Ten  Broeck..  in 

118  Trinity 118 

119  Troy  A US 

120  TroyF.S U( 
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No. 


121  Union  A..  121 
]32Uraalln6..  122 
]28ntt<»cat]i.l23 

124  UUca  fern.  124 

125  Wagner...  125 

126  Walworth.  126 

127  Westerrgh  127 
128WilBon....  128 


NAME 


IjOOATIOV 


dty  or  vi]lag«  and  county 


OR  AD] 


a 
By 


Date 


1 

Union  academy  of  Belleville 

Ursnline  convent 

Utiea  catholic  academy 

Utica  female  academy 

Wagner  memorial  Lutheran  col, 

Walworth  academy .-...., 

Westerleigh  collegiate  institute 
Wilson  academy 


2 


Belleville,  Jefferson , 

Bedford  Park,  New  York., 

Utica,  Oneida < 

Utica,  Oneida \ . . . . 

Bocbesrer,  Monroe 


Walworth,  Wayne 

W.  New  Brighton,  RiohmM 
Angelica,  Allegany • . 


8 
L 
L 


L 
L 


4 
13  Ap  26 
13  Ap68 
9  D91 
28  Ap37 
30  Jl  86 

12  My  41 
24  Je96 
12  JeSl 


a  l^=Leslslature;  all  others  inoorporated  or  admitted  by  regeots. 
teach,    d  Property  of  principal  . 


6  Acad 


y. 
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I 


0 

1 

I 


ORADUATKS 


1 

a 


d 
O 


211 
o 


a  _ 

If 

*d 


Volumes 
In  library 


N6t  property 


No. 


5 

Acttd. 

J 

AoAd. 

t( 

J 

M.... 

Acad. 


6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

5 

78 

12 

190 

T15 

89 

5 

282 

c6 

52 

2 

194 

13 

89 

? 

163 

6 

39 

6 

280 

3 
5 
3 

23 
32 
74 

195 
188 
200 

1 

11 

2,150 

1;600 

1,735 

17,900 

700 

285 

221 

82 


19 

57,7p=3  60 
T219,650  00 
24,446  77 
72,536  60 
40,519  01 

8,653  23 
11,010  00 
18,387  00 


121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 

126 


]|=]iiJ(iidle  academio  achool,  J^unior  academic  school,    c  Includes  principal  who  does  not 
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No. 


a  Inspector  and 
date  of  last 
ixupectioii 


paiifoiPAL  urn 


NAME 


13 

121 

S6F 

96 

122 

C17D 

95 

123 

W2Mr 

96 

124 

C25Ja 

95 

125 

C15D 

95 

126 

CI  21  My 

96 

127 

SUO 

95 

128 

C15F 

96 

14 

Charles  Joeiab  Galpin,  M.  A 

Rev.  Mother  M.  Dominicky  Buperior 

Very  Rev.  James  S.  M.  Lyuoh 

Julia  C.  G.  Piatt 

John  NicoiDy  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  director. 

AlezT.  Claffle 

Wilber  Strons 

John  P.  Slocum,  B.  A 


a  CdChMTleB  N.  Oobb ;  Ok;Arthur  O.  Ctoment ; 
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inirBSO,  1898 


Institutions  where  degrees  were  obtained  or  school  at  which  educated 


15 
Colgate  and  Harvard , 

St  John's  college,  Fordham 

Muhlenberg  coll.,  Allentown,  Pa 

Geneseo  normal 

OsYfego  normsd «. 

Yale 


S=MyTon  T.  Scudder  ;  W=C!harles  F.  Wheelock. 
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RKGBMTS    SXAMIlfER 

No. 

Name  and  where  educated 

Present  position 

Date  of 
appoint- 
ment 

121 

17 
J.N.  Bacon^Wfield  aca.,  Roob.  theol.  b. 

18 
Clenrvmau  ............. 

19 

15  Ja    91 

122 

123 

124 

125 

• 

126 

H.  H.  Culver 

t 

23  My  95 

127 

128 

Bey.  Micajah  C.  Deao,  M.  A.,  Syracuse 

Clerirvinan 

7Ap     91 
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TRU8TKBB 

omoms  OS  junb  80,  1896 

President 

Treasurer 

No. 

30 

Dr  £.  A.  CbaDman.... ............ .... 

21 

N.  C.  Honirhton.... ............ .... 

121 

Rev.  Mother  M.  DomiDiok,  superior... 
Rt  Rev.  Patrick  A.  Ludden 

Rer.  Mother  M.  Doxniniok..... 

122 

John  C,  Desmond ............... 

123 

M.  M.  Hnes 

G.  Clarence  Churchill 

124 

John  Nicuni 

AdolDhus  J.  Rodenbeok  ...... ...... 

125 

Daniel  Hovt .-. 

Albert  Yeomans 

126 

Dr  I.  K.  Funk 

E.  D.  Clark 

127 

David  P.  Riohardson 

Henry  Ken  wick 

128 
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TBCSTKBS, 


No. 


0FFI0EB8  ON  JX7XB  SO,  1896,  coticluded 


Secretary 


•s 

1 

a 

m 

a 

• 

i 

£ 

go 


o 


121  Dr  v.  R.  Blanden 

122  Mother  M.  Rosita 

123  William  Kernan 

124  Julius  T.  A.  Doolittle 

126  JohnH.  Rohr 

126  Jerome  Lawrence 

127  C.L.Haskell 

128  Charles  P.  Arnold 


S3 

24 

30 

7 

5 

5 

5 

3 

21 

7 

12 

7 

15 

7 

19 

10 

13 

7 

25 


1 
1 
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eimeluded 

FAOCLTT 

YACANCIKS   oaOURRDtO  BT 

Appointed 
during:  year 

TBAOHING  AOADKMIO 
STUDiaS  OKLT 

TVAOHINO  AOA- 

DBMIC   AND 

BOB-AOADKMIC 

8TUDIR8 

Sod 

Death 

Keslg- 
nation 

Re- 
moval 

MBX 

WOMJU 

No. 

of 
term 

Perma- 
nent 

Tem- 
porary 

Perma- 
nent 

Tem- 
porary 

Men 

Women 

86 

«7 
1 

88 

89 

'\ 

31 
2 

38 

83 

34 

35 

36 

3 

til 

1 

2 

2 
3 
2 

121 

4 

1 

10 

122 

1 
1 
5 

1 

2 

123 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

124 

1 

126 

126 

1 

2 

3 

2 
1 

127 

128 
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FACrLTT, 

concluded 

No. 

TBAOBINO  SOB- 

▲CADimiC  8TI71>- 

IE8  OMLY 

a  TOTAL 

No.  of  present  ▼&• 
cancies 

VAOANOIBS  OOOUR&IKO  BT 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

End 

of 

term 

Death 

Realfir- 
nation 

Re- 
moval 

r 

121 

37 

38 

89 
2 

4* 

1 
6 

1 
2 

1 

40 

3 
22 

8 
15 

2 
5 
2 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

1 

122 
123 

...... 

7 
6 
8 

2* 

? 

1 
f 
1 

f 

f 

f 

T 
2 

124 
125 

t 

T 
2 

T 

t 
2 

126 

3 

137 

2 

Tl 

1 

6 

138 

1 

3 

• 

a  Represents  faculty  of  entire  school ;  oolnmos 
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KUICBKB  AlTD  CX^ABSIFICATION  OF  STUDBHTB 

PapOa  in  acm- 

demlc  department 

not  holding  prelim* 

tnary  oeruncatee 

ACADBMIO  STUDENTS  HOLDWO 

Sab-academic  pupils 
pursuing  prelimin- 
ary studies  only 

Preliminarj 
certificates 

48  academic  count 

or  higher  diplomas 

or  oertlflcates 

No. 

BOJB 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

47 

18 

48 

13 

39 

9 

89 

49 

14 

50 

17 

51 

7 

5» 

7 

53 

5 

24 

219 

54 

3 

49 

216 

89 

121 
122 

5 

18 

20 

123 

124 

39 

T 

16 
•    35 

125 

6 

4 

12 
12 

7 

5 

11 

6 

4 

33 

13 
41 

126 

11 

127 

15 

2 

1 

128 

which  follow  pertain  to  aead.  dep't  only. 
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MUMBBB  AXD  GLABBirt- 

▲OTOAL  AmNDAirOB  DUBIMO 

* 

Averajpeat- 

No. 

Istterm 

Bdterm 

• 

Sdterm 

4thtefm 

(erm 

Boys 

airls 

Boyi 

Girls 

Boyi 

Qiris 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

QiriB 

121 
122 

55 
34 

ii' 

35' 

1 

15 
17 

56 

30 
f  39 

24 
t89 

3 
13 
43 

57 
32 

8' 

'■■37' 

13 

24 

58 

26 
T39 

23 
f  89 

10 
14 
41 

59 
32 

60 

32 

01 
25 

08 

27 

OS 
31 

04 

29 
139 

123 
124 

20 
'""37* 

3 

14 
11 

"""26 
f89 

23 

27 

19 

25 

t89 

125 

36 

6 
15 
17 

126 

6 
16 
36 

6 

127 
128 

15 

14 

14 

40 
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OATioH  OF  BTUDuns,  oontiwued 

WHOLB  MTTXBBR  OF  SCHOLAIIS 

Day  ■cholan 

Boardera 

Total 

No. 

Local 

State 

Foreign 

Boya 

Qirls 

B078 

Girls 

Boys 

QlrlB 

Boyi 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

65 

16 

66 

11 
18 
29 
aJ9 

5 
15 
39 

67 

19 

68 

25 

60 
3 

70 

1 
15 

71 

1 

7» 
6* 

78 
39 

'"""23' 

"""39' 

13 
16 
28 

74 
37 
39 
29 
89 

10 
16 
46 

121 
122 

23" 

123 

50 

124 

7 
9 

2 
4 

5 

18 

12 

125 
126 

16 

1 
2 

127 

27 

.... ... 

4 

1 

1 

128 

7S6 
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HUMBBB  AMD  OI«ASain- 

OBAOUATKD 

No. 

a  HOLDXKa  BBOKBTB 

60-count  or  higher 

48-couiit 

86-oount 

8i>oonnt 

Boys 

Olrls 

Boyi 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

121 

76 

76 

77 

6 

78 

5 

79 

80 

81 

82 
1 

122 

123 

1 

1 

124 

125 

1 

126 

■ 

127 

128 

1 

• 

a  There  were  Ineladed  imder^SHSoaiit,  thoee  who  held  a  GO-count  oertlflcate;  under  SO^jount, 
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CATION  OP  STUDBNTSf  conduded 

#VMBl896 

GOLLBOB  BMTRAKOB 

Not  holdlns  re- 
gents crMen- 
tlals 

To 

tal 
Girls 

Entered 
past  year 

Fitting  to 
enter  In  1896 

No. 

ISKSount 

PrelimiDary 

Boys 

airls 

Bo7« 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

83 

84 

86 

86 

87 

88 

80 
6 

00 

6 
6 
2 

T 

01 

2 

09 

03 

1 

04 

121 

5 

122 

123 

f 

""e 

"T 

3 

•  •  •  •  • 

'   "s* 

T 

1 

124 

1 

4 

125 

126 

2 

127 

1 

128 

a  40-count ;  under  94-coiint,  a  80-count  and  under  10-count,  a  Junior  certificate. 
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No.  of  dajs  attendance 
of  academic  students 

LIBRABT 

hVUMARY  or 

Volumes 

Pamphlets 

USED  BT 

No. 

Grounds 

Buildings 

• 

Furniture 

121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 

95 

5,671 

*"5,'9i6 

2,419 
""'6,"6i2 

96 

2,150 

1,600 

1,736 

a  7,000 

700 

285 

221 

82 

97 

""'i,'566 

t387 

f 

260 

196 

"f 

98 

2,000  00 

120,000  00 

8,100  00 

10,000  00 

6,000  00 

600  00 
8,000  00 
3,000  00 

99 

18,000  00 
98,000  00 
19,065  96 
55,000  00 
14,000  00 

7,840  00 

12,000  00 

4,500  00 

lOO 

1,550  00 
f 
1,346  50 

2,*566'o6 

250  00 
475  00 
500  00 

a  Property  of  principal. 
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PBOPKRTT 

SCHOOL 

lyVESTMKKTS  OWNED  BT  SCHOOL 

Apparatiia 

Library 

Museum 

Total 

Real  estate 

owned  but 

not  used 

by  school 

Real  estate 
mortgages 

Corpora- 
tion bonds 
and  stocks 

No. 

101 

100  or 

109 
2,435  00 
1,500  00 
1,503  81 

103 

666  00 

150  00 

50  00 

104 

24,751  00 
f2l9,650  00 
30,446  77 
65,000  O'l 
23,407  50 

9,165  00 

20,935  00 

8,887  00 

105 

1,200  00 
? 

106 

30,450  00 

107 

121 

T 

122 

380  50 

128 

10,000  00 
18,000  00 

124 

ioo  66 

807  50 

200  00 
300  00 
100  00 

t 

125 

275  00 

126 

160  00 

127 

737  00 

50  00 

128 

76( 
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BDMVART  OF  PROPntTT, 

irfVcsTXKMTS  OWNED  BT  SCHOOL,  concluded 

ToUl 
property 

No. 

Notes  and 

accounts 

payable  to 

school 

Cash  on 

hand  or  lo 

bank 

Other  prop- 
erty 

Total 

Debts 

121 
122 
123 

108 

121  72 

t 

i,'i66"66 
9,'566'66 

100 

121  79 

f 

i, '336 '60 
11  51 

2  21 
75  00 

110 

3,539  09 

t 

111 

35,432  60 

lis 

60,183  60 
f 219,650  00 
30,446  77 
76,:J36  60 
42,519  01 

9,167  21 
21,010  00 
18,387  00 

113 

2,400  00 

f 

6,000  00 

3,800  00 

124 

11,336  60 
19,111  51 

2  21 

75  00 

9,500  00 

125 
126 

2,000  00 
513  98 

127 

10,000  00 

128 
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concluded 

riNAKOIAL  aTATKMBHT 

• 

RBCSIFT8  DUBIHO  TBAB 

Net  property 

Tuition  fees 

Fees  for 
teachers 

Eoomrent 

Board 

Other  re- 
ceipts from 
studeots 

No. 

114 

57,783  60 
f  219,650  00 
24,446  77 
72,5:^6  60 
40,519  01 

8,653  23 
11,010  00 

115 

2,340  72 

4,000  00 

145  00 

116 

"""26"66 

117 

1 120  00 

118 

119 

121 

8,000  00 

575  00 

122 

123 

■"0*426 '66 

83  26 

124 

1,120  00 

504  40 

4,139  45 

354  40 

125 

126 

127 

18,3«7  00 

128 

a  Includes  light. 
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FINANCIAL  STATE 

RECEIPTS  DURIKO 

Income  of 
investments 

Gifts  and 
bequests 

REGENTS  GRANTS  FOR 

Raised 
by  trus- 
tees for 
books 
and  ap- 
paratus 

DEPARTMENT  OP 

No. 

Creden- 
tials and 
attend- 
ance 

Books 
and  ap- 
paratus 

Other 
purposes 

PUBLIC  IVSTRrCTlOK 
GRANTS  FOR 

Teachers 
class 

Other 
purposM 

121 

120 

1,843  11 

121 

122 

240  67 

123 

124 

100  00 

125 

126 

127 

122 

128 

127  18 

124 

125 

780  00 

1,866  21 

126 

80  67 

100  00 

8  50 
460  00 
141  60 

127 

128 

578  82 

335  82 

141  50 

100  00 

682  00 
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MKMT,  continued 

TSAK,  concluded 

BZPBKDITURXS  DURING  TKAB 

Total 

ADDITIONS,  IMPROYSMINT  AND  BBPAIBS 

All  other 
sources 

Grounds 

Buildings 

Furniture 

Apparatus 

No. 

128 

120 

4,644  50 
t 12,575  00 
5,817  30 
2,800  00 
8,008  81 

726  83 
4,599  45 
2,329  04 

130 
f 

"214'8i 
30  00 

131 

201  33 

t 
505  80 
399  44 

202  71 

134  40 

150  00 

a  54  42 

182 

24  65 

t 

132  25 

188 

131 

f 

70  00 

122 

5,545  12 
2,800  00 

123 
124 

375  00 
6  00 

5  00 

125 

126 

""ieo'oo 

283  00 

127 

f 

128 

a  Includes  furniture. 
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mCAKCIAI.  STATS' 

BXPKRDITURES  DUBIKO 

No. 

ADDITIONS,  IMPBOVB- 
MBNT  AND  RKPAIRS 

Salaries  for 
instruction 

Fees  to 
teachers 

Salaries 
paid  other 
officers  and 
employees 

Prizes, 
scholar- 
ships, etc. 

GlTen 
'.r  lent  to 

Library 

Museum 

students 

12-1 

134 

136 

136 

3,489  30 
3,670  00 

137 
f 

'"26 '66 

138 

155  70 

f 

300  00 

139 

556  66 

140 

122 
123 
124 

t 

5  00 

'   '■•"?' 

r 

125 

'"'4*606  66 

657  20 
3,975  00 
1,694  80 

515  00 

126 

8  50 
300  00 

127 

200  00 
113  00 

128 
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MKirr,  concluded 

TEAK,  eondiMlaii 

InterMton 

Fuel  and 
lights 

* 

Other 
Incidentals 

AU  other 
purposes 

Total 

No. 

141 

"f 

300  00 
325  46 

148 

143  75 

t 
100  00 
300  00 

148 

215  91 

f 
570  00 

144 

26  70 

f 
114  25 

145 

136  74 

f 

50  00 

223  69 

1,832  59 

146 

4,950  74 

5,817  30 
1,463  40 
7,977  30 

891  11 
5,035  00 
2,329  04 

121  Union  A. .  121 

122  Ursuline..  123 

123  ntlca  cath  193 

124  Uttca  fern.  134 

120  00 

225  00 

62  24 

f  250  00 

65  00 

52  00 
16  77 

125  Warner  . .  las 

6  00 

126  Walworth  136 

127  Wescerl'Kh  137 

75  00 

t 

af43  82 

128  Wilson l-'a 

a  Indudee  other  Incidentals. 
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Grand  total  of  statistics  of  table  5 


o 
a 

a 

S 

§ 


8 

5 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


24 
26 
26 
27 
88 
89 
80 


81 
88 
88 
84 

85 
86 

87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
48 
48 
44 
45 
46 


47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
58 
54 
65 
56 
57 
58 
59 

3? 

62 


HEAD  OF  COLUMN 


[Columns  1, 2, 4, 18-88  do  not  admit  of  totals] 

Incorporated  or  admitted  by  regents 

legislature , 

Qrade^  academy 

senior 

middle 

Junior 

below  grade , 

Academic  faculty 

Students  taking  academic  studies 

Graduates 

On  local  standards 

On  regents  diplomas  or  oertJflcates 

Days  actually  in  session  during  year 

Volumes  in  library , 

Net  property 


Trustees 

No.  in  full  board 

No.  in  quorum , 

No.  of  present  yacandes 

Vacancies  occurring  by  end  of  term. 

death 

resignation.. 

remoTal 

Appointed  during  year 


Total 


Faculty 
Teaching  academic  studies  only, 

men,  permanent 

temporary . . . . . 
women,  permanent, 
temporary,.. 
Teaching  academic  and  sub-academic  studies, 

men , 

women , 

Teaching  sub-academic  studies  only, 

men 

women 

Total,  men 

women 

No.  of  present  vacancies 

Vacancies  occurring  by  end  of  term 

death 

resignation 

removal 

Appointed  during  year 


40 

W 

2 

6 
27 

1 

1,040 

10,278 

094 

846 

24,661 

292,802 

WMliSR  76 


1,487 

714 

46 

14 

48 

66 

6 

189 


J9 


Number  and  classification  of  students 
Pupils  in  acad.  dep*t  not  holding  preL  oertli,  boys. . . 

giris. .. 
Academic  students  holding  preliminary  cert's,  boys. 


girls. 
I,  bo; 


48-academic  counter  higher  diplomas  or  cert*s,  Doys 

girls. 

Sub-acad.  students  pursuing  prep,  studies  only,  boys. 

girls. 

Actual  attendance  during  1st  term,  boys 


girls. 
2d  term,  boys. 

girls. 
8d  term,  bojrs. 

girls. 
4th  term,  boys. 

girls. 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  9  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  *  • 

128 
127 


46 
128 
126 
128 


128 

127 

80 

9 

87 

88 

8 

61 


a  Avenie 


8.1 
60.9 

18.1 

7.7 

191.7 

8,884.5 

$188,762  « 


11. S 
5.6 

1.5 
1.4 
1.S 
8.9 
8.0 
8.7 


889 

79 

S.0 

48 

24 

1.8 

848 

84 

4.1 

17 

11 

IJ 

104 

68 

8.0 

866 

91 

8.S 

88 

16 

8.5 

266 

78 

8.9 

4N 

100 

4.8 

908 

114 

7.9 

188 

87 

8.4 

77 

28 

8.7 

8 

8 

1.0 

109 

60 

8.8 

7 

6 

1.4 

908 

09 

8.6 

8,196 

89 

86.9 

8,666 

1U2 

85.0 

1,880 

81 

16.4 

1,704 

87 

19.6 

886 

42 

5.6 

248 

61 

4.8 

6,216 

90 

69.1 

7,709 

89 

86.6 

8,117 

97 

88.1 

4,777 

107 

44.6 

8,688 

96 

41.9 

4,847 

106 

45.7 

2,887 

80 

85.5 

8,641 

86 

48.8 

1,676 

42 

87.5 

«.486 

47 

51.8 

a  Obtained  by  dividing  total  of  each  column  by  number  of  iehools  reporttaig. 
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Grand  total  of  statistics  of  table  5,  continued 


o 

B 

a 

a 
8 


63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
09 
70 
71 
78 
78 
74 

75 
78 
77 
78 
7« 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
8S 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
98 
94 
95 


96 
97 


96 
99 
100 
101 
102 

loe 

104 
106 
106 
107 
106 
109 
LIO 
111 

lis 
iia 

114 


115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
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Classification!  etc.,  continued 

Average  attendance  per  term,  bo js 

girls 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  day  scholars,  boys. 

boarders,  local,  boys 

girls 

state,  boys 

girls 

foreign,  boys., 
girls.. 

Total,  boys 

girls , 

Graduated  June  1896 
Hold'g  r«g'ts  credent'ls  for  60-count  or  higher,  boys 

girls 

48count,  boys .... 

girls .... 

86-count,  boys .... 

girls..  . 

24  count,  boys .... 

girls .... 

12-count,  boys .... 

girls .... 

preliminary,  boys 

girls 

Not  holding  regents  credentials,  boys 

girls 

Total,  boys 

girls 

College  entrance  during  past  year,  bojrs 

girls 

fitting  to  enter  in  1896,  boys 

girls 

No.  of  days  attendance  of  academic  students. . . 


Library 

Volumes 

Pamphlets 


Summary  of  property 

Grounds 

Buildings , 

Furniture 

Apparatus 

Library 

Museum  

Total ;. . 

Beal  estate  owned  but  not  used  by  school. 

Real  estate  mortgages 

Corporation  bonds  and  stocks 

Notes  and  accounts  payable  to  school . . . . 

Cash  on  hand  or  in  bank 

Other  property 

Total  investments 

Total  property 

Debtji 

Net  property 


Receipts  during  year 

Tuition  f«es 

Fees  for  teachers 

Room  rent 

Board 

Other  receipto  from  students  . . . 

Income  of  investments 

Gifts  and  bequests 


Total 


9». 

6. 


10, 
1, 


8, 

0, 
17, 

1, 
16, 


8,111 

3.789 

888 

671 

826 

728 

486 

429 

4,761 

6,512 

67 

70 

74 

116 

28 

27 

25 

28 

12 

2 

46 

61 

261 

227 

508 

581 

826 

81 

854 

90 

448,746 


292,892 
88,089 


080,017  78 
816,808  48 
588,586  74 
215,667  06 
288,289  65 

82,278  75 
966,098  46 
828,806  09 
809,243  41 
673,588  88 
245,011  26 

66,948  88 
152,682  29 
176,120  21 
142,218  87 
800,665  92 
841,547  75 


698,142  67 
28.S78  01 
55,686  88 

276,200  42 
86,518  81 

286,840  80 

211,529  97 


97 

107 

96 

105 

41 

55 

88 

64 

82 

47 

97 

107 

21 
27 
27 
36 
14 
17 
11 
15 
7 
1 

18 
16 
25 
80 
61 
78 
62 
83 
58 
84 
96 


126 
96 


126 

127 

124 

122 

125 

72 

128 

27 

27 

16 

50 

62 

18 

82 

128 

83 

128 


105 
21 
42 
51 
81 
41 
60 


aAverage 


49.6 
46.1 
88.5 
80.1 

8.2 
10.4 
21.7 
11.8 
15.2 

9.1 
49.1 
51.6 

8.2 
2.6 
2.7 
8.2 
1.6 
1.6 
2.8 
1.9 
1.7 
2.0 
8.6 
8.8 
10.4 
7.6 
8.8 
6.8 
6.2 
2.6 
6.7 
2.6 
4,674.4 


2,824.5 
896.8 


$24,047  76 

68.671  68 
4,746  28 
1.767  76 
1,866  82 
1,142  76 

85.672  61 
49,215  04 
29,971  96 
86,845  84 

4,900  28 

1,079  74 

176,143  46 

75,318  54 

188,023  54 

15,670  67 

128,762  09 


6,601  86 
1,256  10 
1,826  88 
5,415  69 
1,178  08 
6,776  60 
4,230  60 


a  Obtained  by  dividing  total  of  each  column  by  number  of  schools  reporting. 
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Grand  total  of  statistics  of  table  5,  concluded 


o 

0 

s 

p 

o 

o 


189 
128 
184 
1S6 


126 
127 
128 
129 


lao 

181 
1S2 
188 
184 
186 
186 
187 
188 
189 
140 
141 
142 
148 
144 
146 
146 
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Refrents  grante 

For  creaentlals  and  attendance 

For  books  and  apparatus 

For  other  purposes 

Raised  by  trustees  for  books  and  apparatus 


Dep't  of  public  instruction  grants 

For  teachers'  class 

For  other  purposes 

All  other  sources 

Total 


Expenditures  during  year 
Additions,  improvements  and  repairs,  grounds. . . 

buildings  . 

furniture . 

apparatus 

libraiy. . . . 

museum.. 

Salaries  for  instruction 

Fees  to  teachers 

Salaries  paid  other  officers  and  employees 

Prizes,  scholarships,  etc y 

Qiven  or  lent  to  students 

Interest  on  debt 

Insurance 

Fuel  and  lights 

Other  iDcidentals 

All  other  purposes 

Total 


:! 


S 

P 

Total 

II 

1& 

H 

$17,076  84 

74 

1,876  66 

16 

4,200  00 

42 

4,892  28 

84 

5,116  68 

12 

2,466  28 

6 

242,811  71 

79 

al,825,685  86 

128 

• 

14,824  69 

42 

148,642  88 

100 

26,679  16 

71 

9,127  86 

62 

8,636  41 

76 

412  61 

7 

728,746  14 

101 

27,488  61 

28 

99,806  18 

97 

12,978  66 

67 

80,948  02 

18 

60,488  81 

72 

18,616  82 

81 

72,761  49 

114 

22,987  12 

100 

46S,086  01 

98 

61,747,670  84 

127 

c  Arerage 


$280  76 

91  70 

100  00 

148  89 


426  81 

411  04 

8,067  21 

14,261  99 


84106 

1,486  42 

876  76 

176  64 

118  69 

66  94 

7,216  80 

1,192  96 

1,088  98 

887  70 

1,719  06 

810  12 

228  69 
688  86 

229  87 
4,678  83 

18,761  18 


a  Including  for  Cayuga  Lake  academy  $11,800  which  was  not  itemixed.  Mncluding  for 
Cayuga  Lake  academy  $12,800  which  was  not  itemised.  e  Obtained  by  dividing  total  of 
each  column  by  number  of  schools  reporting. 
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Table  6 — Alphabetic  List  of  Academies 

Undenominational.  58 


Adams  ooUegiate  institute 

Adelphi  academy 

Albany  academy 

Albany  female  academy  . 

Berkeley  institute  for  young  ladies 

Bridgehampton  lify  and  com'l  institute 

Buffalo  semiuary 

Canaudaigua  academy 

Canisteo  academy 

Cascadilla  school 

Cayuga  Lake  academy 

Chamberlain  institute 

Cincinnatus  academy 

Clifton  Springs  female  seminary 

Cook  academy 

Delaware  academy 

Delaware  literary  institute 

East  Springfield  academy 

Eyaus  academy 

Fairfield  seminary 

Flushing  institute 

Fort  Edward  collegiate  institute 

Olens  Falls  academy 

OreenTiUe  academy 

Houghton  seminary 

Hudson  Riyer  institute 

Ives  seminary 

Lansingburg  academy 

Lowrille  academy 

Macedon  academy 


Marion  collegiate  institute 

Marshall  seminary  of  Easton 

Mt  Beacon  academy  association 

Mt  Pleasant  academy 

Munro  collegiate  institute 

New  York  military  academy 

Oxford  academy 

Packer  collegiate  institute 

Peekskill  academy 

Pike  seminary 

Polytechnic    institute    of     Brooklyn^ 

academic  dep't 
Pratt  institute  high  school 
Rensselaeryille  academy 
Round  Lake  summer  institute 
Seymour  Smith  academy 
Sherman  collegiate  institute 
Sodus  academy 
Starkey  seminary 
Staten  Island  academy 
Temple  Grove  seminary 
Ten  Broeck  free  academy 
Troy  academy 
Troy  female  seminary 
Union  acad.  of  Belleyille 
Utioa  female  academy. 
Walworth  academy 
Westerleigh  collegiate  inst. 
Wilson  academy 


Alfred  uniyersity,  acad.  dep't 

A.  M.  Chesbrough  seminary 

Cary  collegiate  seminary 

Cazenovia  seminary 

Clinton  liberal  institute 

Colgate  academy 

De  Lancey  school 

De  Veanx  school 

Genesee  Wesley  an  seminary 

Hartwick  seminary^  acad.  dep't 


Protestant,  19 

Keuka  institute 

Oak  wood  seminary 

St  Austin's  school 

St  Faith's  school 

St  John's  military  school 

St  Margaret's  school 

Syrian  protestant  col.,  acad.  dep't 

Trinity  school 

Wagner  memorial  Lutheran  ooUege 
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Boman 

Academy  of  Mt  St  Vincent 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame 

Academy  of  Sacred  Heart 

Augostinian  institate 

Cathedral  aoad.  of  the  city  of  Albany 

Champlain  institate 

Charbonnean  institate 

Christian  Brothers'  acad. 

jy  Yonyille  academy 

Fern.  acad.  of  Sacred  Heart,  Kenwood 

Fern.  acad.  of  Sacred  Heart,  New  York 

Fern.  acad.  of  Sacred  Heart,  Bochester 

Female  institate  of  the  Visitation 

Hogansburg  academy 

Holy  Angels'  academy 

Institate  of  the  Sisters  of  St  Joseph 

La  Salle  academy 

La  Salle  institate 

McAnley  academy 

Mt  St  Mary's  academy 

Nazareth  academy 

St  Agnes'  female  seminary 

St  Ann's  academic  school 

St  Bernard's  academy 

St  Elisabeth's  academy 

St  Francis  Xavier's  acad.  school 


catholic,  51 

St  Gabriel's  school 

St  Joachim's  academic  institate 

St  John's  academic  school 

St  John's  academy,  Albany 

St  John's  catholic  academy 

St  Joseph's  acad.  school 

St  Joseph's  academy,  Albany 

St  Joseph's  acad.,  Brasher  Falls 

St  Joseph's  academy,  Flashing 

St  Joseph's  academy,  Troy 

St  Joseph's  acad.  and  indns.  fern.  sch. 

St  Mary's  academic  school,  Donkirk 

St  Mary's  academic  sch.,  Hoosiok  FaUs 

St  Mary's  acad.,  Ogdensbnrg 

St  Mary's  acad.  and  indas.  fern,  school 

St  Mary's  catholic  institate 

St  Patrick's  academy 

St  Peter's  academy,  Rome 

St  Peter's  academy,  Troy 

St  Philomena's  academic  school 

St  Stanislaas  academic  school 

St  Teresa's  Ursaline  academy 

St  Thomas  Aqaiaas'  academy 

Ursaline  convent 

Utica  catholic  academy 


Jewish,  1 


Hebrew  technical  institate 


Table  7 


[For  general  explanatory  notes  tee  p.  597] 


STATISTICS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIC 

DEPARTMENTS 


OP  THE 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York 


reporting  for  1895-96 
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No. 


1  Addlflon 
3  A/ton... 

3  Akron  . . 

4  Albany  • 

5  Albion .. 


6  Alexander. 

7  Alex.  Baj.. 
H  Allegan  J... 
9  Altmar  .... 

10  AmItyvUIe. 

11  Amsterd'm 

12  Andes... 

13  Andover 

14  Angola. . 

15  Arcade.. 


16  Argyle.. 

17  Arkport 

18  Athens.. 

19  AtUca... 

20  Anbum . 

21  A  usable. 

22  Avoca... 

23  Avon.... 

34  Babylon. 
29  Balnbrldge 

26  Baldwin... 

27  BaldMlle . 
38Ball8U>n... 

29  Batavia . . . 

30  Bath 


31  Bay  Shore. 

32  Belmont... 

33  Bergen.... 

34  Blngh'mton 

35  Block  R. . . 

36  Bolivar. . . . 

37  BoonvlIIe  . 

38  Brasher . . . 

39  Brewster.. 

40  Bridgew'ter 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


NAME 


IXX3ATIOW 


Citj  or  Tillage  and  ooontj 


OB  ADmTTKD 


a 
By 


Dale 


Addison  union  school. 
Af  ton  union  school... 
Akron  union  school. .. 
Albany  hi^h  school . . . 
Albion  union  school .. 


Alexander  nnion  school 

Alexandria  Bay  uniou  school 

Allegany  union  school 

Altmar  union  school 

Amity  ville  union  school 


Amsterdam  high  school. 

Andes  union  school 

Andover  uniou  school . . . 
Angola  union  school.... 
Arcane  union  school . . . . 


Argyle  union  school .. 
Arkport  union  school. 
Athens  union  school . . 
Attica  union  school. .. 
Auburn  high  school  .. 


Ausable  Forks  union  school. 

Avoca  union  school 

Avon  union  school 

Babylon  union  school 

Bainbridge  union  school 


«'..  • 


Baldwin  union  school 

Baldwinsville  free  academy 

Ballston  Springs  union  school. .. 
Batavia  union  school 

Bath-on-the-Hudson  un.  school. 


Bay  Shore  union  school. ., 

Belmont  union  school 

Bergen  union  school 

Binghamton  high  school. 
Black  River  union  school 


Bolivar  union  school , 

Boonville  union  school , 

Brasher  and  Stockholm  un.  sch.. 

Brewster  union  school , 

Bridgewater  union  school 


Addison,  Steuben. 
AftoU;  Chenango.. 

Akron,  Erie , 

Albany 

Albion,  Orleans.. 


Alexander,  Genesee 

Alexandria  Bay,  Jefferson 
Allegany,  Oattarangus  .... 

Altmar,  Oswego 

Amity Yille,  Suffol  k 


Amsterdam,  Montgomery. 

Andes,  Delaware 

Andover,  Allegany 

Angola,  Erie 

Arcade,  Wyoming 


Arffyle,  Washington 
Arkport,  Steuben  ... 

Athens,  Greene 

Attica,  Wyoming  . .. 
Auburn,  Cayuga  . . .  • 


Ausable  Forks,  Essex.. 

Avoca,  Steuben 

Avon.  Livingston 

Babylon.  Suffolk 

Bainbriage,  Chenango. 


Baldwin,  Qneens.... 

Baldwinsville,  Onondaga.. 
Ballston  Spa.,  Saratoga.... 

Batavia,  Genesee 

Bath-on-the- Hudson,  Reus. 

Bay  Shore,  Sn ffolk . . .  .^ . . . 

Belmont,  Allegany 

Bergen,  Genesee 

Binghamton,  Broome 

Black  River,  Jefferson 


Bolivar,  Allegany 

Boonville,  Oneida 

Brasher  Falls,  St  Lawrence. 

Brewster,  Putnam 

Bridgewater,  Oneida 


8F  49 
11  Ja   72 

6J1  86 
310     73 

IMy  37 


9Ja 
21  N 

9F 
12D 
24  Je 


89 
95 
93 
94 
96 


19  Mr  96 
13D  93 
UF  92 
IMr  75 
20F 


4  My  41 

12D  94 
28F  95 
10  Ja  67 
14  F     15 


16  N 
5Je 
30  Ap 
IIP 
8Ja 


94 
36 
92 
74 


19  Mr  96 
27J1  64 
19  Mr  96 
26F  61 
13  Ja   76 

12D  94 
13  Mr  90 
13D  93 
23  Ag  42 
21N    95 


9D 

12  J1 

13  Ja 
12  F 

28F 


91 


9i 

96 


a  Ii= Legislature;  all  others  incorporated  or  admitted  by  regeotL  b  H=hls^,  8=seofior, 
have  accem  to  Arkport  public  libranr  of  600  volumes,  which  is  In  school  buildlDg.  ^^  ^ 
union  school.  In  the  same  year  Mrs  Mary  E.  Richmond  deeded  to  the  school  a  Ubrary  bnllalDC 
dents  have  access  to  North  Oreenbush  public  library  of  1860  volumes.      g  Did  not  estimate. 
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I 


I 


OBADUATB8 


d 
O 


Volumes 
in  library 


HET  PROPBBTT 


Whole  school 


Aemdemto 
department 


No. 


5 

H 

8 

H 

H 

H 

M 
M 
M 
M 

J 

H 
H 
8 
M 

8 

J 
J 
J 
H 
H 

M 

J 
H 
H 
H 


H 
H 
H 

8 

H 
H 
H 
H 
J 

H 
H 
H 
H 
J 


6 

7 
2 
4 

35 
8 

2 
2 
2 
1 
2 

4 
4 
8 
3 

4 

3 
1 
2 
4 
11 

1 
2 
3 
6 
4 

1 

4 

4 

o8 

4 

6 
S 
2 
16 
2 

3 
5 
8 
3 
3 


7 

109 

82 

87 

800 

153 

26 
73 
38 
38 
17 

109 
46 
38 
69 

113 

67 

21 

27 

146 

375 

23 

26 

■68 

35 

85 

10 
151 

65 
363 

78 

56 
73 
62 
587 
17 

60 
124 
75 
54 
58 


8 

9 

17 

"*96* 
10 

20 
8 

4 
6 
7 
2 

5 

""48' 

15 

6 
7 
5 
2 

...... 

...... 

45 
6 

14 

"26' 
18 

5 
5 

11 

...... 

9 

10 

178 
185 
190 
184 
196 

190 
175 
191 
168 
202 

195 
183 
190 
190 
185 

182 
188 
197 
191 
191 

180 
188 
187 
189 
195 

183 
192 
186 
196 
185 

192 
101 
190 
196 
171 

192 
182 
191 
187 
186 


11 

81 
781 
751 
830 
860 

1,133 
216 
625 
240 
307 

r500 
580 
299 
575 
653 

1,041 
d 

377 

1,754 
1,000 

700 
300 

1,211 
935 

1,377 

196 

985 

293 

tf 11,572 

/176 

772 
650 
620 
176 
265 

600 
635 
816 
320 
340 


48,699  79 
8,600  53 

17,808  89 
231,282  07 
132,150  00 

12,176  02 
9,206  70 

10,395  06 
3,785  00 

81,912  45 

21,050  00 
5,485  00 
6,611  83 
9,525  00 

13,590  74 

4,928  74 

5,820  00 

6,912  99 

31,451  78 

93,200  00 

6,225  00 

7,726  48 

9,250  00 

44,276  13 

23,065  41 

11,821  51 
40,782  17 
22,754  64 
203,908  00 
10,227  88 

14,311  09 
21,514  71 
10,917  00 
84,780  16 
4,065  82 

8,308  79 
11,776  09 
10,487  85 
25,627  66 

3,600  60 


18 

81,100  00 
51,162  75 
95,520  00 
231,282  07 
17,750  00 

7,305  44 
4,225  00 

8.249  38 
1,765  00 
6,886  00 

21,050  00 
3,235  00 
8,815  00 
5,150  00 

10,347  07 

4.250  00 
2,285  00 
3,140  00 

17,050  00 
93,200  00 

4,225  00 

1,676  30 

5,500  00 

22,678  00 

11,458  00 

2,461  15 

19,482  17 

^22,754  64 

97,850  00 

5,227  88 

t6,000  00 
10,235  00 

4,969  50 
84,780  16 

2,165  00 

4,866  00 
6,255  54 
f 2,862  08 
7,205  67 
2,000  60 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


M= middle  and  J = Junior  school.  c  Includes  principal  who  does  not  teach.  d  Students 
special  act  of  legislatare  iiy  1880,  Bataria  library  association  donated  all  Its  property  to  the 
and  site,  inoludrng  furniture,  etc.    This  library  u  free  to  the  public.      /  Besides  these,  stu* 
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Ho. 


a  Inspector  and 

dft£e  of  last 

lospootlon 


PRDfCIPiLOI 


NAME 


14 

1 

C13Je 

96 

2 

K15My 
CI  24  Mr 

96 

3 

96 

4 

W6My 

96 

5 

C128Ap 

96 

6 

CI  17  8 

95 

7 

C80 

95 

8 

CI  18  D 

95 

9 

84P 

96 

10 

C9Ja 

96 

11 

WIO  Ap 

96 

12 

K20My 

96 

13 

C90 

95 

14 

C17Ja 

96 

16 

CI  11  Mr 

96 

16 

C24  Ja 

96 

17 

CI  23  0 

95 

18 

C5Mv 
C17N 

96 

19 

95 

20 

W24  Ap 

96 

21 

C28My 

96 

22 

CI  10  Je 

96 

23 

C113P 

96 

24 

S19S 

95 

25 

KUMy 

96 

26 

C6Mr 

96 

27 

8  1  My 

96 

28 

W9Mr 

96 

29 

CI  18  8 

95 

30 

C27Ap 

96 

31 

B19S 

95 

32 

C16P 

96 

33 

C115N 

95 

34 

W6Mr 

96 

35 

C13N 

95 

36 

CUOD 

95 

37 

S4D 

95 

38 

8  24  Mr 

96 

39 

W4Ja 

96 

40 

WlOJa    . 

96 

15 


Curtis  B.  Miller,  M.  A 

Charles  Gibson 

Orson  Warren 

Oscar  D.  Robinson,  M.  A..  Ph.  D. 
Charles  A.  Hamilton,  M.  A 


^  Joseph  Howerth,  B.  A. 

Angelo  O.  Tucker 

Edgar  W.  Curtis 

b  ELuse  T.  Skerritt 

George  P.  Norton 


&W.  W.Grant 

c  Georf^e  Newton  Sleigbt,  B.  A.,  Pd.  B. 

Benjamin  G.  Estes,  B.  A 

C.  8.  Palmer 

Pranois  M.  8mith,  Ph.  B.,  M.  8 


Edwin  C.  Hogmire  . ... 
Homer  N.  Harris,  B.  A. 

W.  M.  Whitney 

Arthur  M.  Preston 

Ployd  J.  Bartlett,  B.  A. 


H.  8.  MoCasland 

dC.  E.  Button.  B.  A.. 
Reuben  J.  Wallace  . .. 

William  H.  Li9k 

Pred  W.  Crumb,  M.  A 


Jasper  W.  Bennett 

«  Albert  W.  Emerson,  M.  S.,  Ph.  M 

H.  H.  8outhwick,  M.  A 

John  Kennedy 

William  Henry  Good 


Claude  A.  DuVall 

/Albert  Ball 

H.  D.  Bartlett 

Albert  Leonard,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D 
Philip  8.  81ate 


A.  J.  Glennie 

Charles  H.  Warfield,  M.  A 

oW.  H.  Adams 

Henry  8.  Purdy 

8tanard  D.  Butler 


aO=Charle8N.  Oobb;  Cl=Arfchur0.aement;  K=Roland  8.  Keyser;  8=Myron  T.Scudder; 
88,  '96.       d  H.  S.  Armstrong  for  1896-07.       e  Resigned  June  8,  *96.      /Jay  Criaiey  tor  1806-97. 
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juhkSO,  1896 


Institutioiis  where  degrees  were  obtained  or  school  At  whieh  edaoftted 


No. 


Hamilton 


16 


Geneseo  normal 
Dartmouth  ..... 
Rochester 


CorDell 

Mansfield  normal,  Pa. 

Fredonia  normal 

Oswego  normal 

New  Paltz  normal  . .. 


Harvard 

WilUams  and  N.  Y.  state  normal  college... 

Rochester 

Cornell 

niinoiB  Wesleyan  and  Mansfield  normal,  Pa 


Geneseo  normal 

Lake  Forest  aniversity. 

Albany  normal 

De  Ruyter  institute.... 
Yale 


Potsdam  normal 

Hamilton 

Chamberlain  institate. 

Oneonta  normal 

Alfred 


Syracuse  

Lafayette  college 
Cornell 


N.  Y.  state  normal  college, 


Oneonta  normal 

Fredonia  normal 

Brockport  normal 

Ohio  university  and  Hamilton. 
Oswego  normal 


Geneseo  normal  .. 

Hamilton 

Syracuse 

Peekskill  academy 
Potsdam  normal ... 


17 

18$^ 

1 

1896 

2 

1H9() 

3 

1870 

4 

1889 

5 

1894 

6 

1895 

7 

1893 

8 

1894 

9 

1894 

10 

1895 

11 

1894 

12 

1895 

13 

1896 

14 

1893 

15 

1894 

16 

1895 

17 

1881 

18 

1892 

19 

1895 

20 

1894 

21 

1894 

22 

1878 

23 

1895 

24 

1891 

25 

1895 

26 

1893 

27 

1892 

28 

1890 

29 

1896 

30 

1894 

31 

1895 

32 

1895 

33 

1893 

34 

1894 

35 

1891 

36 

1892 

37 

1892 

38 

18H9 

39 

1893 

40 

W=Charlee  F.  Wheelock.        6  Term  expired  June  10,  '96. 
Horatio  P.  Baum  for  1896-07. 


cBedgnation  took  effect  June 
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No. 


1 
2 
3 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 

28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 

38 
39 
40 


Name  and  where  edaoftted 


Preeent  position 


Date  of 

appoint 

ment 


18 
J. W.  DiniuDy,  Genesee  Wesleyan  sem. 

AmosD.  CaAwell 

Edwin  M.  Read 


19 


Lawyer 

Retired  merchant 
Publisher 


20 

27  My  91 

7Ap  91 
7Ap  91 


E.  H.  Rndd,  M.  A.,  B.D.,  Princeton 

W.L.  Dickinson,  Qeneseeand  Wyom.  s. 


Clergyman 

Retired  merchant. 


16  Ja   96 
6  Mr  93 


W.  Wallace  Wade. 


7Ap  91 


M.  R.  Bailey,  Middlebnry  academy  .. 


Retired  farmer 


23D     95 


aH.  F.  Darnell,  D.  D.,  Dublin  <&Camb. 
A.J.  Woodruff,  M.D.,  N.  Y.  bom.  med. 
[col. 


Clergyman  and  author.. 
Pfaysioian 


3Je    91 

13  D     94 


John  F.  Lay,  Yale. 


3F     91 


Rev.  Fulton  W.  Berlin •. 


18  My  91 


J.  McVey,  B.  A.,  D.  D.,  Union  theol. 
[sem. 


Clergyman 


7Ap  91 


H.  W.  Stearns,  St  Lawrence  academy 
Rev,  J.  H.  Trussell,  M.  A.,  W.  reser.  col. 


Insurance  agent 
Clergyman 


13  Ap  94 

17  N     91 


a  Received  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Kenyon,  Ohio. 
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TRUaTKBS 


omcxiui  ON  JCMB  80,  1806 


President 


v6  Treasurer 


No. 


91 


William  T.  Moran  . 

C.  J.  Fuller 

Horace  A.  Wilder. . . 
William  L.  Learned 
JohnH.  White 


y.  R.  Hawkins 

John  Kepler 

Edward  Torrey 

ByroD  Helm 

£.  Forrest  Preston,  M.  D. 


Cornelius  Van  Buren 

E.  M.  Norton 

£.  J.  Atwood . . 

M.  J.  Bandy 

James  H.  Francis 


JohnC.  Sill,  M.  D.. 

L.  C.  Healy 

H..F.  Demell 

James  H.  Loomis. .. 
Joseph  C.  Anderson 


James  Ro|i;ers 

L.  Saltsman 

Enfcene  J.  Whiting 
Richard  Higbie. ... 
C.  M.  Priest 


Jacob  Bronwer 

OtisM.  Bigelow 

Herbert  C.  Westoot  . 
Daniel  W.  Tomlinson 
Henry  6.  Gk>mph . ... 


Dr  Edwin  S.  Moore. 

Elba  Reynolds 

J.  S.  Gleason 

J  alius  E.  Rogers.... 
J.  Austin  Hubbard.. 


E.  R.  Kilbuij  ... 
Garry  A.  Willard 
A.  A.  Baldwin  ... 
James  K.  Smith  . 
Lorin  R.  Scott... 


S2 


Solomon  Y .  Lattimer 

C.  E.  Carrington 

R.  8.  Tabor 

William  H.  Haskell  (ex  offioio) 
George  S.  Hutchinson 


Jesse  Hawkins . 
John  I.  Everson . 
Charles  Spraker 
C.  L.  Curtis .... 
Joel  S.  Davis . . . 


J.  E.  Willoughby,  city  treasurer 

M.A.Marx , 

James  Owen  

H.  S.  Landon  , 

J.  H.  Smith 


John  B.  Conway 

James  McWooleyer  

J.  H.  Deeker  jr 

Charles  E.  Loomis 

John  P.  Jaeokel,  city  treasurer . .. 


J.  M.  Sheffield... 
H.  J.  Hoadley  . . . 
William  J.  Weed 

W.F.Norton 

Ralph  W.  Kirby . 


Wallace  H.  Comwell 
Newton  E.  Bartlett . . 

Thomas  Kerley 

Andrew  T.  Miller 

John  Bell 


E.  J.  Redington 

John  Bradt 

C.  E.  Edgerton 

C.  P.  Radeoker,  city  treasurer 
Fred  E.  Whipple 


Joseph  L.  Cutler 

£.  C.  Dodge 

H.  W.  St«arns  ... 
William  £.  Smith. 
William C.  Marsh. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
13 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
26 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

86 
37 
38 
39 
40 


h  Not  trustees. 
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owwtCMMB  ov  jun  Mt  IBMt  eotufwded 


I 


1  aH.  W.  Sanford 

2  E.  A.  GoodMll 

3  E.  B.Ford 

4  a  Charles  W.  Cola , 

6     Irring  M.  Thompson 

6  R.  C.  Curtis* 

7  a  Oeorfca  Oroube 

8  C.  O.  Wright 

9  Mrs  J.  C.  Place 

10  a  Fred  8.  Burr  jr 

11  a  Hicks  B.  Waldron 

12  H.  A.  Hotchkiss 

13  G.  M.  Barney 

U     aE.H.  Ladd 

16     G«  A.  Barnes 

16  Charles  W.  Taylor 

17  A.  A.  Sewell 

18  a  Henry  Van  Woert 

19  a  Alexander  Gallt • 

20  a  B.  B.  Snow,  city  superintendent , 

21  a  A.  Bosley. 

22  J.  W.  Griswold 

23  William  H.  Famum , 

24  a  8.  W.  Cooper 

26     fi.  J.  Hollenbeck 

26  aTredwellD.  Smith , 

27  aM.  H.  Smith 

28  Fred  J.Wheeler 

29  aP.  P.  Bradish 

30  aPhilip  J.  Gompb 

31  Harry  W.  Brewster 

82     aEldyn  Reynolds 

33  D.  J.  McPherson 

34  a  A.  J.  Inloes 

35  H.U.  McAfee 

36  a  A.  J.  Glennie 

37  W.  D.  Sippell 

38  8.  W.  Hulburd 

39  a  Richard  Michell 

40  Henry  A.  Palmer 

a  Not  a  trustee. 


9 
3 

7 
7 
9 

7 
8 
9 
5 
7 

9 
7 
6 
6 
6 

9 
6 
9 
6 
9 

6 
5 
6 
7 
9 

5 
6 
7 
6 
7 

5 
9 
6 
14 
5 

5 
9 
6 
5 
6 


6  i 
2  ; 

4  i 

6  ; 

5  ; 


2 
5 
3 

4 

5 

4 
4 

4 
4 

5 
4 
5 
4 
5 

3 
3 
4 
4 
5 

3 
4 
4 
4 
4 

3 
5 
4 
8 
3 

3 
5 
4 
3 
3 
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eonelfided 

r ACULT  T 

TACANOnS  OOCURRDfG  B7 

Appointed 
duruigyear 

TBACHIlfO  ACADEMIO 
STUDUS  OMLT 

TKAOHIKG    IGA- 

DSMIO   AND 

8DB*A0ADnnC 

8TUDIR8 

End 

Death 

Besiir- 
natlon 

Be- 

mOTAl 

MKK 

WOMUf 

No. 

of 
tenn 

Perma- 
nent 

Tem- 
porary 

Perma- 
nent 

Tem- 
porary 

Men 

W  men 

«7 

3 
1 

US 

99 

1 

1 

80 

81 

4 
3 

8S 
1 

83 

84 

4 

85 

86 

1 
1 

87 

1 
1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
11 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

14 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 
1 
1 

i' 

5 

2 

1 

3 

6 

7 

8 

1 

1 
1 

9 

8 

2 

10 

2 

1 

2 

1 

11 

1 
2 
1 
2 

2 
2 

1 

2 

« 

2 

12 

2 

1 

13 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

14 

2 

15 

16 

17 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

18 

1 

1 
6 

2 
6 

19 

2 

2 

20 

1 
1 

i' 

1 

5 

1 

21 

•••••• ■ 

22 

1 

1 

1 

1 

23 

24 

1 

1 

2 

2 

25 

1 

26 

1 

1 
2 
2 
3 

1 
1 

3 

• 

27 

2 

3 
1 
2 

5 
2 

28 

6 
1 

29 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

80 

31 

2 

2 
2 
4 

1 

1 
4 

1 

82 

2 

1 
13 

38 

t3 

1 

34 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

85 

1 

■  ••••* 

1 
2 

a 

36 

8 
1 

1 

1 
1 

37 
38 

1 
1 

1 

39 

..... 

1 

3 

40 
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PAOULTT,  ( 

otmcluded 

No. 

TKACimrO  SVB- 
▲CAOBM 10  STUD- 
US  OMLT 

aTOTJLL 

II 

P.9 

ted  du^ 
rear 

Men 

Men 

Women 

End 

of 

tenn 

Death 

Reds- 
nation 

Be- 
moval 

1 

88 

89 

6 

40 

2 

11 

1 

41 

11 
1 
7 

14 
7 

1 
6 
6 
2 
6 

2 

4 

5 
5 
5 

3 
2 
4 
9 
6 

5 
1 
5 
9 
6 

3 

7 
3 

5 
6 
4 
13 
3 

6 
8 

4 
7 
3 

48 
1 

48 

44 

46 

1 
1 

46 

47 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

2 

4 

5 

6 

1 
1 

1 

1 

7 

5 
5 
2 
5 

8 

9 

1 

1 

10 

1 

11 

2 
3 

2 

2 
8 

1 
2 

6 

12 

1 

1 

1 
3 
3 
2 

I 
2 
3 
6 

2 

13 

a 

U 

2 

15 

16 

1 

1 

1 

17 

18 

19 

1 
1 

1 
2 

20 

3 

21 

5 

22 

2 

2 

23 

3 
4 

3 

24 

3 

8 

25 

2 

26 

1 
2 

1 

27 

1 

13 

2 

28 

1 

29 

2 

2 

30 

1 

1 

31 

3 

3 

3 

32 

'i' 

3 

1 

3 

33 

2 

34 

4 

t4 

1 

a 

35 

2 

4 
5 
2 
5 
1 

1 

36 

1 

37 

38 

3 

4 

3 

39 

40 

1 

1 

a  Represents  faoulty  of  entire  school ;  ednmns 
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SfUMBSB  AND  CLASSinCATIOIf  Or  STUDBIfTB 


PopUB  in  academ- 
ic aepartment  not 
holalng  prelim- 
inary certificates 


Boys 


Olrls 


AOADBMIC  SrUDBMTS  HOLDING 


Preliminary 
certificates 


Boys 


Oirls 


48  academic 

count  or  higher 

diplomas  or 

certificates 


Boys 


48 

49 

6 

11 

30 

32 

20 

23 

26 

53 

7 

4 

31 

22 

13 

6 

14 

12 

4 

13 

6 

10 

10 

8 

5 

7 

14 

19 

25 

24 

11 

14 

5 

11 

17 

21 

150 

225 

3 

9 

5 

5 

12 

11 

3 

7 

10 

23 

3 

6 

10 

4 

15 

38 

d5 

70 

15 

23 

7 

15 

20 

12 

11 

5 

55 

73 

3 

8 

11 

17 

17 

23 

7 

15 

9 

9 

17 

12 

50 

27 
10 
24 
203 
60 

2 
6 
5 
4 


48 
11 
6 
12 
18 

14 
9 
7 

46 


4 

4 
14 

6 
29 


60 

8 

65 

11 

14 

15 

17 

201 

2 

6 
32 

18 
16 
13 


51 

35 
10 
20 
440 
82 

11 
14 
14 

7 


45 
15 
20 
22 
38 

28 
12 

4 
61 


7 
12 
28 
19 
20 

1 
77 

4 

127 

25 

18 

20 

29 

258 

4 

24 
45 
35 
19 
12 


59 

10 


37 
5 


1 
3 


3 
2 

1 
2 


1 
1 


Qirls 


ACTUAL  ATTKNDANCB   DURING 


63 

20 


41 
6 


1 
5 


2 


3 
2 

1 

4 


1 
6 


1 
1 


Istterm 


Boys 


54 
33 
34 
43 

267 
51 

9 
32 
17 
19 

4 

53 
15 
9 
24 
41 

20 

4 

12 

51 

149 

5 
5 

25 
9 

39 

3 

63 

23 

102 

28 

23 

35 

23 

249 

5 

17 
45 
20 
14 
33 


which  follow  pertain  to  aoad.  dep't  only. 


Qirls 


8dterm 


Boys 


56 
56 
39 
36 

534 
69 

15 
30 
20 
19 
13 

52 
16 
24 
31 
56 

42 
1 

15 

66 

223 

13 
12 
40 
25 
38 

7 

75 

42 

161 

50 

32 
32 
34 
326 
12 

42 
73 
37 
9 
25 


66 

42 
38 
44 
287 
57 

11 
35 
16 
16 
4 

64 
21 
11 
27 
33 

25 

7 

10 

60 

139 

7 
5 

25 
9 

30 

3 

63 

22 

113 

28 

23 

34 

27 

256 

5 

17 
47 
21 
20 
32 


QirU 


67 
57 
37 
35 

487 
78 

15 
30 
18 
16 
13 

55 
26 
27 
39 
48 

40 

1 

14 

73 

214 

i3 
11 
41 
26 
42 

7 

77 

40 

179 

50 

33 
33 
30 
331 
12 

40 
69 
39 
13 
24 


Na 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
18 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
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HUMBBB  AND  CLABSin* 

ACTUAL  ATTBNDAKCB  DURING 

▲verafre  at- 
tendance per 
term 

WHOLE 

No. 

8d  term 

4th  term 

Day  scholars 

Local 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girto 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Qirli 

1 

58 

69 

60 

61 

en 

38 
34 
44 
277 
54 

10 
34 
17 
16 

4 

54 
19 
10 
26 
37 

23 

6 

11 

50 

144 

6 
5 

25 
9 

35 

• 

3 

63 

23 

107 

28 

23 

35 

25 

254 

5 

17 
46 
18 
17 
26 

68 

52 

32 

36 

511 

74 

15 
30 
19 
16 
13 

54 
20 
26 
36 
52 

41 
4 

15 

64 

219 

11 
11 
40 
26 
40 

7 

76 

41 

168 

50 

33 
33 
32 
330 
12 

41 
71 
35 
11 
22 

64 

38 
40 
42 
266 
44 

11 
30 
18 
14 
3 

54 
16 
7 
21 
22 

12 

9 

12 

32 

150 

4 
9 

27 
9 

28 

3 

43 

23 

154 

26 

21 

31 

28 

256 

5 

17 
40 
15 
23 
30 

65 

58 
42 
38 
534 
68 

15 
32 
16 
16 
12 

55 
21 
21 
37 
28 

17 
12 
15 
48 
225 

14 
16 
41 
26 
38 

7 

53 

42 

187 

49 

34 
28 
34 
331 
12 

40 
59 
16 
28 
16 

66 

5 

67 
6 

2 

s 

29 

19 

L 

4 

4 

5 

19 

19 

6 

7 

11 

15 

7 

5" 

1 

4 

8 

4 

9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

13 
4 

12 
13 

2 

4 

18 

1 

""*26' 
11 
27 

18 
27 
39 

5 

4 

5 

17 

13 

4 

7 

24 

6 
5 

24 

16 

26 

17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

7 

2 

5 

11 

, 

""lo 

53 

30 

34 

5 
4 

8 
9 

•  •  ^m  •  •  • 

3 

2 

■  •■«•«  • 

10 

7 

26 
27 

27 

28 

28 
29 
30 

'"'£67' 

164 

7 
2 

13 

1 

31 
82 
33 
34 
35 

36 

5 

8 

'""256" 

""'331' 

256 

331 

1 
8 
10 
2 
2 

2 

87 

15 

38 
39 

16 

32 

15 

30 

34 

40 

""ii' 

■"■'is* 

9 
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CATION  or  8TUDKMT8,  c(mtinued 

or  8CUOLA.118 

GRADUATED  JUNB  1896 

Boarders 

Total 

HOLD'O  REOKNTSCRSDBimALSrOR 

No. 

State 

Foreiem 

60-couiit  orhlgher 

a  48-conDt 

Boys 

Qirls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Olrls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

68 

69 

2 

70 

71 

72 
43 
40 
44 

266 
65 

11 
37 

18 
19 

4 

5i 
21 
11 
27 
46 

25 

9 

12 

63 

150 

7 
9 

27 
9 

40 

3 

70 

23 

163 

28 

22 

37 

28 

256 

5 

18 
50 
25 
25 
33 

73 

66 

42 

43 

534 

88 

15 
36 
20 
19 
13 

55 
25 
27 
42 
67 

42 
12 
15 
83 
225 

16 
17 
41 
26 
45 

7 

81 

42 

200 

50 

34 
36 
34 
331 
12 

42 
74 
50 
29 
25 

74 

75 

76 
7 

77 
10 

1 

2 

1 

1 

10 
6 

2 

8 

14 

2 

6 

3 

14 

4 

12 
4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

5 
6 

7 

8 

1 

9 

10 

11 

4 

...... 

4 

3 

12 

13 

1 

3 
2 

2 

14 

7 

14 

1 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1 

1 

2 

5 

8 

19 

20 

21 

1 

2 

•  «  *  m^  m    m 

""I' 

22 

1 

2 

23 

24 

2 

1 

25 

36 

2 

27 

28 

1 

1 

9 

17 

29 

2 
2 

2 

3 
2 

30 

1 

• 

31 

i" 

32 

1 

33 

34 

85 

36 

2 

1 

3 
2 

4 

7 
2 

37 

3fi 

1 

5   3d 

i' 

'  40 

a  Including  those  that  held  a  50-count  oertiflcate. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE    STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


NUMBER  AMD  CLABSinOATION  OF  flTDDUITB, 

ORADUATKD  JONS  1896  ' 

No. 

a  HOLDZKO  BEOBNT8  CRBDKNTIALS  FOR 

86-coant 

2S4-count 

12-count 

Preliminary 

Boys 

._.    —  . 
Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Gfrls 

1 

78 

79 

80 

81 

S9 

83 

84 

86 

2 

3 

2 
3 

4 

10 

8 

17 

1 

2 

8 

5 

6 

7 

8 

"' 

......... 

9 

..    ....|.    ••.... 

10 

11 

■ 

12 

13 

1 

4 

14 



15 

1 

16 

37 

18 

19 

20 

"•■  1 

1 

21 

" 

22 

1 

2 

1 



23 

........ 

24 

5 

1 

25 

26 

27 

2 

2 

8 

28 

2 

29 

30 

2 

7 

• 

31 

32 

1 

*          2 

33 

*•«*••  ••■ 

84 

21 

1 

24 

35 

4 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

■  ••••«  ••• 

a  There  are  included  under  86-count,  any  who  held  a  4(Vcount  certificate;  under  SM-count,  a 
library  of  600  yolumes,  which  is  in  school  building,  c  By  a  special  act  of  legislature  in  18B0, 
Mrs  Mary  E.  Richmond  deeded  to  the  school  a  library  building  and  site,  including  furniture, 
Greenbush  public  library  of  1850  volumes. 
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concluded 

No.  of  days  attendance 
of  academic  students 

LIBRARY 

COLLKOI  BNTRAKCX 

Volumes 

Pamphlets 

Not  holdinf?  re- 
gents creden- 
Sals 

Total 

Entered 
past  year 

Fitting  to 
enter  in  1886 

No. 

Bojs 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

86 

S7 

88 
7 

89 

10 

90 

3 

91 

•  •  •  s 

99 

1 

93 

1 

94 

14,154 

2,574 

3,921 

126,387 

17,830 

2,346 

957 

2,095 

1,006 

96 

81 
781 
751 
330 
360 

1,133 
216 
625 
240 

307 

r50o 

580 
299 
575 
653 

1,041 
6  ....... 

877 
1,754 
1,000 

700 
300 

1,211 
935 

1,377 

196 

985 

293 

ell, 572 

dJ76 

772 
660 
620 
176 
265 

600 
635 
816 
320 
340 

96 

226 

60 

r220 
?150 

26 

40 

40 

10 

300 

f 

33 
75 

50 

26 

20 

300 
200 

noo 

""fSO 

f 

170 

T 
1,600 

T 

'  34 

""266 
75 

25 

100 
25 

i9 

20 

1 

2 

12 

33 

4 

2 

8 

62 

6 

6 

1 

10 
2 

«  •  «  « 

1 

7 
6 

•  •  «  • 

3 

14 
1 

1 

4 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

• 

17,697 
4,213 
3,556 
4,558 
5,740 

4,634 

994 

1,566 

16,461 

938 
1,954 
6,067 
3,936 
6,962 

f73 
22,860 

640 
23,198 

4,244 

5,066 

4,383 

6,616 

63,706 

736 

3,739 
11,961 
6,786 
3,639 
2,081 

n 

4 
1 
3 
2 

2 

•  •  •  • 

5 
4 

2 

•   s   ft    • 

T3 

12 

13 

f 

f 

f 

T 

14 

16 

3 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  ■ 

f 

T 

16 

17 

18 

5 
19 

10 
29 

3 

f 

•  «  ■  « 

f 

3 

T 

5 
T 

19 

19 

29 

20 
21 

3 

1 

3 
6 
5 

1 

22 

•  «  •  • 

2 

1 

•  •  •  • 

f 

f 
1 
1 

23 

24 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

25 

26 

6 
3 
9 

4 

2 
1 

1 
21 

1 

"s" 

6 

17 

9 

3 

4 

■  a  •  ■ 

24 
6 

3 
2 
1 

1 

•  •  •  « 

1 

4 

1 
3 

1 
1 
3 

27 

8 

4 

28 
29 

30 

31 

32 

1 
10 

f 

2 

2 

•  •  «  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

■   s   •   • 

2 

f 

•  *  *  ■ 

3 

•  •  «  « 

1 
.... 

1 
6 

f 

1 

1 
f 

..... 

f 

..... 

T 
1 

33 

34 

1 

35 
36 

4 
2 
4 

•  •  •  • 

7 
2 
5 

*  • .  ■ 

37 

38 

39 

40 

tO-oonnt  and  under  IS-count,  a  Junior  certificate.  6  Students  have  access  to  Arkport  public 
BatoTla  library  association  donated  all  its  property  to  the  union  school.  In  the  same  year 
6to«   This  library  is  free  to  the  public,    d  Besides  these,  studenst  have  accesB  also  to  North 
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UNIVERSITY    OF   THE    STAIE    OF   NEW   YORK 


SUMMARY  OP 

OROTTKDS 

BUILDINOS 

FfTRNITtTRB 

No. 

Whole 

Academic 

Whole 

Academic 

Whole 

Academic 

school 

department 

school 

department 

school 

department 

07 

98 

99 

100 

101 

103 

1 

5,000  00 

3,000  00 

34,000  00 

25,000  00 

3,500  00 

2,000  00 

2 

1,125  00 

562  50 

5,000  00 

2,500  00 

250  00 

125  00 

3 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

12,000  00 

5,000  00 

1,800  00 

800  00 

i 

35,000  00 

35,000  00 

187,000  00 

187,000  00 

2,550  00 

2,550  00 

5 

8,000  00 

8,000  00 

.  21,000  00 

7,000  00 

600  00 

200  00 

6 

600  00 

600  00 

5,000  00 

4,450  00 

150  00 

75  00 

7 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

6,000  00 

T  2,000  00 

1,137  00 

400  00 

8 

1,500  00 

400  00 

7,000  00 

2,000  00 

691  91 

170  00 

9 

500  00 

200  00 

2,500  00 

1,000  00 

300  00 

150  00 

10 

•    3,500  00 

3,500  00 

25,000  00 

1,000  00 

2,400  00 

1,400  00 

11 

6,000  00 

5,000  00 

15,000  00 

15,000  00 

200  00 

200  00 

12 

500  00 

250  00 

3,500  00 

1,760  00 

600  00 

350  00 

13 

1,300  00 

1,300  00 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 

900  00 

300  UO 

14 

1,000  00 

500  00 

12,000  00 

6,000  00 

800  00 

400  00 

15 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

10,219  08 

7,299  34 

507  73 

362  C6 

16 

500  00 

300  00 

2,000  00 

1,700  00 

415  00 

30O  00 

17 

1,000  00 

333  33 

4,750  00 

1,583  33 

500  00 

168  34 

18 

500  00 

200  00 

5,000  00 

2,000  00 

510  00 

175  00 

19 

3,000  00 

3,000  00 

26,000  00 

12,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

20 

15,000  00 

15,000  00 

75,000  00 

75,000  00 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

21 

800  00 

500  00 

3,500  00 

2,500  00 

1,000  00 

800  00 

22 

1,000  00 

300  00 

6,000  00 

1,000  00 

425  18 

100  00 

23 

1,000  00 

500  00 

6,000  00 

3,000  00 

600  00 

500  00 

24 

10,000  00 

5,000  00 

30,000  00 

15,000  00 

2,000  00 

r 1,000  00 

25 

2,000  00 

1,000  00 

18,000  00 

9,000  00 

500  00 

200  00 

26 

500  00 

100  00 

10,000  00 

2,000  00 

575  00 

125  00 

27 

10,000  00 

7,000  00 

25,000  00 

8,000  00 

2,800  00 

1,500  00 

28 

3,000  00 

a3,000  00 

17,000  00 

a  17,000  00 

2.000  00 

a  2,000  00 

29 

26,000  00 

8,000  00 

150,000  00 

70,000  00 

7,000  00 

1,000  00 

30 

1,800  00 

400  00 

4,000  00 

2,000  00 

1,500  00 

1,000  00 

31 

8,200  00 

4,100  00 

37,000  00 

18,500  00 

600  00 

300  00 

32 

650  00 

650  00 

17,000  00 

7,000  00 

1,750  00 

850  00 

33 

1,000  00 

400  00 

8,000  00 

3,200  00 

610  00 

244  00 

34 

22,000  00 

22,000  00 

58,000  00 

58,000  00 

2,489  44 

2,489  44 

35 

500  00 

150  00 

3,000  00 

1,500  00 

250  00 

122  00 

36 

800  00 

800  00 

4,000  00 

2,000  00 

1,200  00 

600  00 

37 

1,500  00 

750  00 

7,200  00 

3,600  00 

2,000  00 

1,000  00 

38 

600  00 

169  80 

8,000  00 

2,264  00 

364  35 

103  11 

39 

3,000  00 

750  00 

20,000  00 

5,000  00 

1,000  00 

250  00 

40 

400  00 

200  00 

2,700  00 

1,350  00 

150  00 

100  00 

a  Did  not  estiitaate.  b  Students  have  access  to  Arkport  public  library  of  500  Tolumea,  which 
log  and  site,  tncludinfif  furniture,  etc.  In  the  same  year,  by  a  special  act  of  lefcislature,  the 
to  the  public.       d  Value  of  library  owned  by  school;  students  also  have  acoess  to  North 
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PROPERTY 


▲PPABATU8 


Whole  school 


103 

1,000  00 

650  00 

500  00 

6,271  03 

1,700  00 

744  35 
132  00 
146  00 
25  00 
238  50 

350  00 
150  00 
500  00 
400  00 
532  11 

440  00 

200  00 

130  00 

1,200  00 

1,000  00 

100  00 

101  30 
400  00 
700  00 
425  00 

186  36 
1,000  00 

143  00 
1,287 


00 


200  00 

200  00 
835  00 
275  77 
1,476  72 
193  00 

1,500  00 

400  00 

600  00 

525  00 

58  00 


Academic 
department 


UBRABT 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


104 

700  00 

650  00 

500  00 

6,271  08 

1,700  00 

744  35 
125  00 
146  00 
15  00 
220  00 

350  00 
150  00 
500  00 
300  00 
532  11 

400  00 
200  00 
130  00 
800  00 
1,000  00 

100  00 

101  30 
350  00 
700  00 
425  00 

186  'AG 
1,000  00 
a  143  00 
1,200  00 

150  00 

200  00 
700  00 
275  77 
1,476  72 
103  00 

800  00 
350  00 
169  80 
525  00 
58  00 


105 

400  00 

1,000  00 

1,120  00 

461  04 

350  00 

1,084  99 
250  00 
533  38 
210  00 
266  00 

500  00 
560  00 
715  00 
575  00 
570  81 

1,565  00 
h 

425  00 

1,200  00 

700  00 

825  00 
200  00 

1,250  00 
978  00 

1,440  30 

248  96 
1,300  00 

319  50 

c 12,469  00 

(2  150  00 

650  00 
855  00 
5e5  75 
250  00 
200  00 

575  00 
450  00 
548  85 
540  00 
238  00 


106 

400  00 

1,000  00 

1,120  00 

461  04 

350  00 

1,084  99 
175  00 
533  38 
200  00 
266  00 

500  00 
560  00 
715  00 
575  00 
570  81 

1,550  00 
h 

425  00 

1,200  00 

700  00 

825  00 
175  00 
1,150  00 
978  00 
700  00 

49  79 

1,300  00 

a 319  50 

0 12,000  00 

dlOO  00 

650  00 
700  00 
585  75 
250  00 
200  00 

525  00 
425  00 
155  32 
540  00 
238  00 


inissoM 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


107 


75  00 
100  00 


500  00 

351  10 
25  00 


135  00 


50  00 


128  00 


200  00 

iso'oo 


105  00 

55  00 

564  00 


41  00 
35  00 


108 


75  00 
100  00 

ioo'oo 

351  10 
25  00 


135  00 


50  00 


128  00 
266*66 

i56'66 


105  00 

55  00 

564  00 


41  00 
35  00 


No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


Is  In  school  building.  c  Mni  Marj  R  Bichmord  deeded  to  the  ■chool  In  1?$?:  *  »^"ij£""i 
BataTia  library  association  donated  all  its  property  to  the  union  school.  This  library  is  tree 
Oreenbush  public  library. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


No. 


SniCIIAKT  OP 


TOTAL  USED  BT 


Whole 
school 


Academlo 
department 


imnar- 


NOTBS  AND  AOOOUlfTS 
PATABLK  TO 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


CASH  ON  HAND  OR  IN  BANK 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


109 

1 

43,900  00 

2 

8,100  00 

3 

17,520  00 

4 

231,282  07 

5 

32,150  00 

6 

7,930  44 

7 

9,044  00 

8 

9,871  29 

9 

3,535  00 

10 

31,404  50 

11 

21,050  00 

12 

5,310  00 

13 

6,415  00 

14 

14,775  00 

15 

12,964  73 

16 

4,920  00 

17 

6,450  00 

18 

6,565  00 

19 

32,450  00 

20 

93,200  00 

21 

6,225  00 

22 

7,726  48 

23 

9,250  00 

24 

43,678  00 

25 

22,493  30 

26 

11,510  32 

27 

40,300  00 

28 

22,462  50 

29 

196,906  00 

30 

7,650  00 

31 

46,650  00 

32 

21,195  00 

33 

10,526  52 

34 

84,780  16 

35 

4,143  00 

36 

8,116  00 

37 

11,585  00 

38 

10,113  20 

39 

25,065  00 

40 

3,546  00 

110 

31,100  00 

4,912  50 

9,520  00 

231,282  07 

17,750  00 

7,305  44 
4,225-  00 
3,249  38 
1,565  00 
6,386  00 

21,050  00 
3,060  00 
3,815  00 
7,775  00 
9  899  92 

4  250  00 

2,285  00 

2,930  00 

17,550  00 

93,200  00 

4,225  00 

1,676  30 

5,500  00 

22,678  00 

11,453  00 

2,461  15 

19,000  00 

a22,462  50 

92,350  00 

3,650  00 

23,760  00 
10,005  00 

4,760  52 
84,780  16 

2,165  00 

4,766  00 
6,160  00 
2,862  03 
7,065  00 
1,946  00 


111 


120  00 


30  00 


50  00 
88  00 


119 


120  00 


30  00 


30  00 
88  00 


113 


500  53 
288  39 


T 

245  58 
162  70 
523  77 
200  00 
7  95 


55  00 
196  33 

■  «  •  «  «  •  • 

626  01 

8  74 


347  99 
1,076  78 


598  13 
572  11 

311  19 

452  17 

292  14 

3,002  00 

2,577  88 

3,161  09 
269  71 
302  48 

""'4782 

192  79 
191  09 
374  65 
562  66 
54  60 


114 

"t"256'25 


2O0  00 


55  00 


447  15 


210  00 
500  00 


452  17 
a  29214 
1,000  00 
1,677  88 

t 
200  00 
120  96 


100  00 

95  54 

f 

140  67 
54  60 


a  Did  not  estimate. 
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pnoPBRTT,  continued 


OTBKR  PSOPSRTT 


Whole 
■chool 


Academic 
department 


TOTAL 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


TOTAL  PBOPBBTT 


Whole 
achool 


116 


4,000  00 


500  00 


116 


4,000  00 


4,000  00 


117 


500  53 
288  39 


4,245  58 
162  70 
523  77 
200  00 
507  95 


175  00 
196  33 


626  01 

8  74 


347  99 
1,076  78 


598  18 
572  11 

311  19 

482  17 

292  14 

7,002  00 

2,577  88 


3,161  09 

319  71 
390  48 

"""47'82 

192  79 

191  09 

374  65 

562  66 

54  60 

118 

V256'25 


200  00 


175  00 


447  15 


210  00 
500  00 


482  17 
a  292  14 
5,000  00 
1,577  88 

f 
230  00 
208  98 


100  00 

95  54 

f 

140  67 
54  60 


110 

43,900  pO 
8,600  53 

17,808  39 
231,282  07 
T 32,150  00 

12,176  02 
9,206  70 

10,395  06 
3,735  00 

31,912  45 

21,050  00 

5,485  00 

6,611  33 

14,776  00 

13,590  74 

4,928  74 

6,450  00 

6,912  99 

33,526  78 

98,200  00 

6,225  00 

7,726  48 

9,250  00 

44,276  13 

23,065  41 

11,821  51 
40,782  17 
22,754  64 
203,908  00 
10,227  88 

49,811  09 
21,514  71 
10,917  00 
84,780  16 
4,190  82 

8,308  79 
11,776  09 
10,487  85 
25,627  66 

3,600  60 


Academic 
department 


Na 


120 

31,100  00  1 

5,162  75  2 

9,520  00  3 

231,282  07  4 

17,760  00  5 

7,305  44  6 

4,225  00  7 

3.249  38  8 
1,765  00  9 
6,386  00  10 

21,050  00  11 

3,235  00  12 

3,815  00  13 

7,775  00  14 

10,347  07  15 

4.250  00  16 
2,285  00  17 
3,140  00  18 

18,050  00  19 

93,200  00  20 

4,225  00  21 

1,676  30  22 

5,500  00  23 

22,678  00  24 

11,453  00  25 

2,461  15  26 

19,482  17  27 

a  22,754  64  28 

97,350  00  29 

5,227  88  30 

T  23,750  00  31 

10,235  00  32 

4,969  50  33 

84,780  16  34 

2,165  00  35 

4,866  00  36 

6,255  54  87 

f 2,862  03  38 

7,205  67  39 

2,000  60  40 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


BUM  MART  OF  PBOPBBTT,  COnCluded 


No. 


DEBTS 


Whole 
Bchool 


Academic 
department 


NET  PBOPCATT 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


TUinOH  FBB8 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


200  21 


5;250  00 

""636"66 
'2",675"66 


35,600  60 


125  00 


laa 


t •  •••«•• 


2,625  00 


1,000  00 


17,760  00 


123 

43,699  79 
8,600  53 

17,808  39 
231,282  07 
T 32,150  00 

12,176  02 
9,206  70 

10,395  06 
3,735  00 

31,912  45 

21,050  00 
5,485  00 
6,611  33 
9,525  00 

13,590  74 

4,928  74 

5,820  00 

6,912  99 

31,451  78 

93,200  00 

6,225  00 

7,726  48 

9,250  00 

44,276  13 

23,065  41 

11,821  51 
40,782  17 
22,754  64 
203,908  00 
10,227  88 

14,311  09 
21,514  71 
10,917  00 
84,780  16 
4,065  82 


8,308  79 
11,776  09 
10,487  85 
25,627  66 

3,600  60 


31 

5 

9 

231 

17 

7 
4 
3 
1 
6 

21 
3 
3 
5 

10 

4 

2 

3 

17 

93 

4 

1 

6 

22 

11 

2 

19 

a22 

97 

5 

T6 

10 
4 

84 
2 


1»4 

100  00 
162  75 
520  00 
282  07 
750  00 

305  44 
225  00 

249  38 
765  00 
386  00 

050  00 
235  00 
815  00 
150  00 
347  07 

250  00 
285  00 
140  00 
050  00 
200  00 

225  00 
676  30 
500  00 
678  00 
453  00 

461  15 
482  17 
754  64 
350  00 
227  88 

000  00 
235  00 
969  50 
780  16 
165  00 


1S6 

358  70 

359  57 
552  07 

1,344  52 
1,376  75 

126  20 

52  00 

2,100  00 

18  00 

88  04 

155  50 
663  97 
228  12 
382  50 
312  20 

519  24 

90  00 

12  00 

890  55 

735  22 

7  00 

94  00 

224  50 

245  50 

219  25 


1,126  63 
492  40 
976  17 


27  00 
211  00 
107  20 
879  97 

27  50 


4,866  00  99  90  90  00 

6,255  54  473  69  Ul  69 

T  2,862  03  482  45  467  45 

7,205  67  203  90  123  50 

2,000  60  228  92  228  92 

a  Did  not  estimate.      5  Grants  are  made  to  aead.  dept 


126 

355  70 

359  57 

245  36 

1,344  52 

T822  0a 

126  20 

"75606 

18  00 

a88  04 

155  50 
560  00 
205  G2 
336  50 

223  00 

519  24 
90  00 

816  00 
735  22 

700 
77  50 

224  50 
90  00 

200  00 


793  90 
346  40 
366  00 


27  00 
135  00 
106  20 
879  97 

27  50 
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flNAHOIAL  STATBMBMT 

BE0BIPT8  DUBINO  TXAB 

Oim  AHD  BBQUSSTS 

b  BBOBMTB  ORAMTS  rOB 

BAIBBD  BT  TBU8TBK8  FOB 
BOOKS  AXD  APPARATUS 

No. 

Whole 

Acadwnlo 

OredendalB 
and  attend- 
ance 

Books  and 

Other 

Whole 

Academic 

lohool 

department 

apparatus 

purposes 

school 

department 

127 

128 

.   1»9 

130 

131 

13» 

133 

515  26 

100  00 

25  00 

1 

267  51 

100  00 

23  75 

23  75 

2 

365  79 

100  00 

129  12 

3 

3,548  64 

500  00 

100  00 

500  00 

500  00 

4 

817  38 

100  00 

150  00 

150  00 

5 

166  84 

100  00 

""76*66 

"""76"66 

6 

7 

92  34 

104  69 

ioooo 

50  00 

50  00 

8 

29  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 
54  28 

100  00 
(54  28 

9 
10 

43  05 

54  00 

54  00 

11 

241  34 

100  00 

25  00 

25  00 

12 

223  99 

71  17 

100  00 

71  17 

71  17 

13 

395  90 

100  00 

. 

•  «••••  •• 

14 

296  31 

30  00 

100  00 

30  00 

30  00 

15 

48  00 

48  00 

16174 

75  95 

100  00 

25  76 

25  76 

16 

•  •  m^   »  •  •  • 

5  17 

100  00 

17 

""6i2'45 

150  00 

100  00 
100  00 

150  00 

150  00 

18 
19 

■  •«•••  •• 

100  00 

606  50 

606  50 

20 

« 

100  00 

7  25 

7  25 

21 

212  25 

20  00 

100  00 

20  00 

20  00 

22 

261  44 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

23 

86  82 

100  00 

100  00 

344  23 

100  00 

24 

279  88 

68  50 

100  00 

97  75 
200  00 

97  75 
a200  00 

25 
26 

25  00 

25  00 

949  77 

ioo  66 

"266"66 

'"266' 66 

27 
28 

902  92 

100  00 

300  00 

300  00 

29 

143  71 

100  00 

25  00 

25  00 

30 

204  24 

100  00 

100  00 

850  00 

100  00 

31 

30197 

165  14 

100  00 

165  14 

165  14 

32 

24,00 

24  00 

176  81 

38  00 

100  00 

25  00 

25  00 

33 

1,044  95 

100  00 

198  66 

198  66 

34 
35 

275  00 

275  00 

247  23 

100  00 

36 

682  95 

6  25 

100  00 

18  75 

6  25 

37 

600 

1  70 

311  26 

25  00 

100  00 

25  00 

25  00 

38 

178  14 

100  00 

19  50 

19  50 

39 

21  10 

100  00 

40 

bat  are  also  Included  under  total  for  whole  school. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE   OF  NEW   YORK 


FIVAlfOIAL  8TATK1IBIIT 


No. 


RSCBIPTB  DCRIMG  TEAR, 


DBPABTMKIIT  OF  PDBUO  INBTRUOTIOM  GRANTS  lOB 


TBA0HBR8  CLASS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


OTHJBB  P17RP08B8 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


ALL  OTHXB  SOnRCU 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


1 
2 
3 

4 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

81 
32 
33 
34 
85 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


134 


769  00 
404  56 


130 


769  00 
404  56 


529  00 


422  00 
'462*66 


395  00 


422  00 


136 

1,862  40 

192  09 

21  72 


866  69 
1,033  56 
862  98 
443  00 
705  83 

T 

618  74 

'  "762*36 
739  93 

1,268  02 

402  70 

781  43 

1,486  46 

1,100  00 

827  06 
600  45 


940  60 

2.433  10 

19  24 

1,896  71 

14  73 

""m'ee 

'" '448*34 

938  82 
1,844  74 

633  03 
1,100  15 

378  00 


137 

175  10 
23  75 


148  00 
a  705  83 

T 

350  00 

""ssiis 

528  50 

953  00 

200  00 

312  57 

T850  00 

1,100  00 

390  00 
320  00 


500  00 
19  24 


14  73 
326*96 


379  44 
614  91 
179  14 
275  05 
206  23 


138 

5,293  78 

2,959  17 

6.054  68 

31,003  18 

12,627  IS 

1,041  41 

2,528  16 

103  15 

600  89 

5,510  16 

3,299  09 
1,383  52 
2,685  34 
3,600  87 
3 , 066 . 39 


1,540  00 

2,0(K)  00 

3,261  44 

17,199  74 

1,932  38 
3,924  50 
3,194  06 
11,815  23 
3,333  67 

3,999  97 
7,723  00 
9,873  25 
29,915  70 
8,482  94 

10,796  89 

3,600  91 

T  3,188  11 

13,024  87 
2,097  49 

2,777  48 
3,332  21 
1,646  00 
4,990  79 
1,040  22 


139 

3,352  94 

747  92 

2,304  41 

81,003  18 

3,315  02 

681  96 

T  1,369  75 

53  90 

259  00 
a  5,510  16 

797  66 

895  11 

3,500  87 

2,190  30 


800  00 

1,000  00 

T 1,200  00 

17,199  74 

264  13 
1,024  50 
1,694  06 
2,550  00 
2,152  00 

A  3,999  97 
1,689  58 
1,975  00 

t  6,069  24 
4,169  04 

3,544  71 

2,060  03 

1,241  00 

13.024  87 

1681  00 

1,556  04 

2,040  73 

f447  89 

1,198  92 

700  00 


a  Did  not  estimate. 
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oonltniMd 


concluded 


KZPKHDITURKS  DURQIO  TKAB 


TOTAL 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
depart  rit  em 


AX>DZTZ0ZV8,  IMFBOVBCXMT  AMD  RMPAIMB 


OBOUND8 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


BUILDIMOS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


No. 


140 

8,155  13 

3,902  09 

7,223  38 

37,765  34 

15,475  82 

1,801  U 
3,683  73 
3,413  16 
1,390  89 
6,358  31 

3,5nl  64 
3,032  57 
3,379  79 
5,141  57 
5,103  83 

2.198  71 
2yl'M  87 
3,Ii»:j  43 
6,350  90 

19,741  46 

2,873  69 
4,971  20 
3,V«80  00 
12,691  78 
4,099  05 

4.199  97 
11,287  00 
12,998  75 
32,616  03 
10,148  36 

12,092  86 
4.n44  16 
4,375  78 

15,248  45 
2,848  33 

4,162  93 
5,958  59 
3,228  74 
6;592  48 
1,768  24 


141 

4,498  99 
1,522  50 
3,015  56 
37,765  34 
5,608  96 

1,075  00 

1,439  75 

1,150  93 

754  00 

a  6,358  31 

3,551  64 
2,074  00 
1,567  06 
4,714  42 
3,793  11 

1,883  69 
1,195  17 
1,712  57 
3,078  45 
19,741  46 

678  38 
1,774  25 
2,480  00 
3,026  82 
2,898  13 

a  4,199  97 
3,980  25 
3,021  40 
7,777  40 
4,437  75 

4,090  68 

2,927  28 

2,036  97 

15,248  45 

933  50 

2,372  71 
3,892  78 
1,557  44 
1,895  10 
1,256  25 


142 

2  00 
36  85 


66  50 


96  23 


4  75 


54  86 


143 


48  11 


2  00 


54  86 


80  09 


169  55 
65  42 

100  00 


62  25 


2  60 


63  70 


a80  09 


1  38 
30  00 

50  00 


62  25 


74 


63  70 


144 

848  98 


248  66 

1,872  00 

433  55 

25  00 

62  87 

651  10 

344  78 

100  00 

"  93*57 

"'2i9"68 


750  00 

50  66 

1,084  05 

345  82 

226  98 

2,000  00 

60  00 

231  69 

155  00 

43  64 
953  72 
250  00 
731  86 


65  27 
725  00 


49  99 


146 

699  18 


1,872  00 
1200  00 


49  00 
75  00 

a"344"78 

100  00 

V3i*i9 

156  50 


250  00 

25  33 

t392  00 

345  82 


200  00 

30  00 

100  00 

155  00 

a  43  64 

300  00 

50  00 

272  44 


65  27 


14  15 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
;8 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


FIHAirOIAI.  8TATB- 


No. 


1DDITZ0M8,  IMPBOVnailT  AND  KKPAIBB 


rUBMITUBB 


Whole  Bchool 


Academic 
department 


APPAEATira 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


UBRABT 


Wh<^  school 


Academic 
departmeot 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


146 

254  72 

"252'66 

114  42 

90  60 

76  00 
123  44 

17  00 


47  60 
119  00 

150  00 

50  00 

45  00 

290  90 

417  74 

189  48 
8  00 


433  28 

"ho'is 


100  00 


181  00 

189  44 

83  60 

16  71 


146  60 


24  51 


147 

247  72 


114  42 

T40  oa 


56  00 


23  80 
85  00 

125  00 


20  00 
100  00 
417  74 


8  00 

65  00 

33  70 

50  00 

181  00 
189  44 

16  71 

41  49 

24  51 


148 

18  33 


77  85 
715  98 
100  00 


21  10 

22  50 

45  00 

T 

49  21 

100  00 

372  23 

71  30 

257  77 
94  25 

88  26 

"66'66 
74  79 


50  00 
35  00 
28  00 
93  89 
129  00 


25  00 
11  00 


15  00 


149 

13  33 


715  98 
100  00 

20  00 
a22  50 

45  00 

f 

49  21 

100  00 

372  23 

71  30 

13  54 
94  2o 

T88  26 


66  60 
74  79 


50  00 
35  00 
28  00 
93  89 
129  00 


12  50 
3  11 


15  00 


160 


47  50 
5127 


21  13 


112  88 
177  38 


31  78 

54  00 
60  00 
97  34 


»348  41 

100  50 

"26606 

" "234*27 

7  25 

60  00 

250  00 

186  46 

72  00 


100  50 
843  13 


150  00 
330  28 
127  12 
104  77 
165  67 


53  55 

19  50 

20  98 


161 

"ifso 
"21  "is 


10000 

177  38 

"a'siTO 

54  00 
60  00 
97  34 

V248"85 

100  50 

"20666 

""234"27 

725 

60  00 

250  00 

186  46 

72  00 


100  50 
843  13 


150  00 
330  28 
127  12 
104  77 
165  67 


T  50  00 

19  50 

20  98 


a  Did  not  estimate.       b  Including  apparatus  and  museum. 
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M KMT,  continued 


DURING  TKAB,  Continued 


SALABIBS  rOR  IMBTKUOTiOM 


Whole  ichool 


▲oademio 
depaniiMiit 


8ALARIKB  PAID 
0BB8  AND 


OTBRB  Om* 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


PRISB8,  8CH0LABSHIP6,  BTO. 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


No. 


109 

5,745  00 
2,528  00 
4,050  00 
26,934  75 
9,666  00 

1,440  00 
2,552  00 
2,962  98 
1,046  00 
8,000  00 

2,934  64 
2,487  50 
2,400  00 
2,680  00 
2,420  00 

1,593  50 
1,500  00 
2,286  00 
4,300  00 
11,695  00 

1,984  00 
1,940  00 
3,200  00 
5,525  00 
3,256  00 

2,560  00 
8,440  00 
8,030  00 
12,832  64 
5,200  00 

5,740  00 
3,070  00 
2,270  00 
12,710  00 
1,474  20 

3,433  00 
3,855  00 
2,100  00 
4,157  00 
1,362  00 


108 

3,185  00 
1,475  00 
2,078  57 
26,934  75 
3,800  00 

920  00 

1,203  00 

750  00 

500  00 

a  3,000  00 

2,934  64 
1,650  00 
1,250  00 
1,720  00 
1,728  00 

1,278  30 

800  00 

1,000  00 

2,400  00 

11,695  00 

600  00 
1,020  00 
2,000  00 
1,300  00 
1,800  00 

a  2,550  00 
2,880  00 
2,550  00 
3,400  00 
1,850  00 

2,787  50 

1,710  00 

1,110  00 

12,710  00 

T631  00 

1,951  00 
2,841  00 
1,000  00 
1,039  38 
700  00 


164 

799  60 
124  95 
303  50 

2,100  00 
1,845  66 

70  00 
215  00 
170  00 

19  50 
425  00 

253  00 

18  00 

94  00 

225  00 

145  25 

109  80 

55  00 

210  00 

266  00 

1,100  00 

209  50 
89  00 
220  00 
489  20 
275  00 

425  00 
885  00 

800  00 
6,069  41 

737  00 

395  00 

275  00 

183  05 

1,021  00 

15  00 

100  00 
240  00 
144  75 
495  25 
68  00 


166 

156  53 


2,100  00 
1922  83 

70  00 

""ho'ob 

7  00 
a  425  00 

253  00 

9  00 

41  00 

112  50 

103  75 

84  30 

20  00 

84  00 

TlOO  00 

1,100  00 

20  00 

29  00 

50  00 

230  00 

137  00 

a  425  00 
360  00 

i^266'66 

250  00 

195  00 

200  00 

77  22 

1,021  00 


50  00 
120  00 

40  96 
123  81 

34  00 


166 


I  «  •  *  a  « 


25  00 
32  15 


14  00 


107 


25  00 
7  00 


14  00 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
,20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
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FIKAMOIAL  8TATC 

KXPEVDITUBn  DUimiO 

No. 

INBURAKCS 

rUBL  AKD 

LXQHTS 

Whole 
school 

▲oademio 
department 

Whole 
school 

▲eademfo 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

1 

158 
12  44 
a  352  98 

169 

160 

435  47 

161 

145  16 

16S 

163 

2 

174  20 

341  33 

1,900  20 

760  58 

100  00 

285  00 

134  48 

40  00 

.   359  25 

210  00 

95  62 

100  00 

251  99 

82  50 

93  98 
100  00 

99  57 
311  25 
899  72 

145  65 
122  60 
200  00 
513  55 
219  80 

150  00 
450  00 
450  00 
2,088  25 
221  25 

280  00 
350  00 
383  84 
412  08 
110  63 

120  70 
837  50 
291  00 
624  77 
100  26 

8 

82  50 

4 

1,900  20 
t300  00 

5 

. 

h  f 

h  T 

6 

65  00 

7 

56  00 

8 

40  00 

9 

27  00 
455  49 

10  00 
c455  49 

15  00 

10 
11 

60  00 

60  00 

e  359  25 
210  00 

12 

40  00 

13 

36  30 
80  00 

12  10 
40  00 

33  33 

14 
15 

362  50 

181  25 

126  00 
58  93 

16 

• 

18  90 
50  00 

15  00 
20  00 

65  00 

17 

40  00 

18 

40  00 

19 
20 

13  70 

16  OQ 

85'66 

114  00 

140  00 
114  00 

TlOO  tiO 
899  72 

21 

29  13 

22 

22  50 

37  53 

23 

100  00 

24 

110  00 

105  00 

250  00 

25 

100  00 

26 

21  00 
85  25 
24  00 
66  00 
38  50 

12  00 

12  00 

112  52 

310  00 

o21  00 

85  25 

5  00 

0 150  00 

27 

165  00 

28 
29 

360  00 

72  00 

90  00 
415  26 

80 

19  25 

6  00 

12  00 

45  00 

310  00 

110  62 

31 
32 

584  84 

292  42 

140  00 
300  00 

33 

153  53 

34 

412  08 

35 

36 

50  00 

37 

168  75 

38 

82  35 

39 

250  20 

62  30 

156  19 

40 

50  13 

a  iQcludIng  principal.       b  Included  in  repairs.       o  Did  not  estimate. 
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MKRT,  eon/cluded 


e<mehided 


OTBBB  IHOIDBITALB 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


ALL  OTHBB  PURPOSES 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


TOTAL 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


164 

156  20 

6  25 

141  36 

T 

200  00 

20  00 
2  00 

20  00 
2  00 


50  00 

T90  00 

31  65 

35  15 

15  13 

"3158 

"88*74 


13  75 
50  00 
27  25 
27  00 

15  92 
125  00 

332"66 


62  00 
95  00 
35  98 
114  75 
22  46 

40  78 
77  15 
34  37 

319  25 

41  61 


165 

52  07 


t 
f  150  00 

20  00 
2  00 
5  00 
2  00 


40  00 

130  00 

15  S'Z 

25  10 

15  13 

""25'66 

*  *88'74 


585 
50  00 
20  00 
15  00 

cl5  92 
100  00 

* '36'66 


31  00 

60  00 

14  39 

114  75 


30  00 
38  56 
9  73 
79  81 
41  61 


166 

117  18 

130  83 

1;383  52 

4,127  99 

1,476  00 

71  14 

21  48 

163  50 

56  39 

1,667  46 


145  88 

146  54 
1,176  29 
1,108  43 

59  45 

"i5'22 

4, '419 '68 

110  83 
532  o:i 

3,"372"73 

214  87 

2,'593"4i 
5,954  82 
1,308  31 

4,518  04 
107  17 
751  79 
165  00 
195  27 

258  95 

1,232  85 

20  23 

79  33 

83  71 


167 

1 
8, 

8 

936  99 

4,127  99 

175  00 

6, 
37, 

1, 

9  75 

100  00 

20  00 

0  1,667  46 

si 

!; 

6, 
3, 

100  00 

48  51 

688  15 

939  83 

25  00 

i6'66 

2, 
3, 
4, 
4, 

2, 
2, 
3, 
6, 

4,419  08 

22  00 
331  97 

19, 

i, 
3, 

237  00 

"7 

10, 
4, 

c  214  87 

3, 
11. 

12, 

506  70 
600  00 

200  00 

80  00 

300  71 

165  00 

■**'7 

29, 
7, 

11, 
4, 
4, 

15, 
2, 

175  00 

616  43 

5  72 

19  83 

33  71 

"7 

3, 
6, 
2, 
6, 
1, 

168 

354  92 
401  56 
934  99 
765  34 
693  52 

801  14 
518  27 
296  44 
190  89 
366  26 

551  64 
857  00 
102  75 
\m  26 

477  82 

189  97 
505  00 
042  78 
350  90 
741  46 

87:<  69 
859  20 
980  00 
713  65 
099  05 

588  78 
397  25 
706  66 
213  03 
570  48 

991  88 
274  45 
073  30 
248  45 
920  83 

970  14 
767  50 
854  09 
945  30 
743  77 


169 

4,498  99 
1,522  50 
3,015  56 
37,765  34 
5,608  96 

1,075  00 

1,439  75 

1,177  38 

554  00 

0  6,366  26 

3,551  64 
1,899  00 
1,588  47 
2,855  63 
3,345  96 

1,757  44 
1,130  00 
1,506  33 
3,138  00 
19,741  46 

678  38 
1,763  65 
2,480  00 
2,442  00 
2,373  25 

c  3,588  78 
3,980  25 
2,941  10 
6,777  40 
2,859  87 

3,951  92 

2,727  2S 

2,036  97 

15,248  45 

925  67 

2,272  71 
3,797  24 
1,248  25 
1,500  82 
997  64 


No. 


1  Addlaon....  1 

2  Afton 2 

3  Akron 3 

4  Albany 4 

5  Albion 5 

6  Alexander.  6 

7  Alex-  Bay.  7 

8  Allegany  . .  8 

9  Altmar....  9 

10  Amltyyllle.  10 

11  Amsterd'm  11 

12  Andes 12 

13  Andover  ..  13 

14  Angola ....  14 

15  Arcade ....  15 

16  Argyle  ....  16 

17  Arkport...  17 

1 8  Athens  ....  18 

19  Attica 19 

20  Auburn  ...  20 

21  Acsable ...  21 

22  Avoca 22 

23  Avon   23 

24  Babylon  ...  24 

25  Balnbridge  25 

26  Baldwin...  26 

27  BaWn'ville  27 

28  Ballston....  28 

29  Batavla...  29 

30  Bath SO 

31  Bay  Shore.  SI 

32  Belmont...  32 

33  Bergen  ....  33 

34  Bingh'ton..  34 

35  Black R....  35 

3g  BollTar 86 

37  Boonvllle..  37 

38  Brasher  ...  38 

39  Brewster  . .  39 

40  Brldgew...  40 
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No. 


41  Brocton ...  41 

43  Brookfleld.  42 

43  Brooklyn..  43 

44  Buffalo ....  44 

45  Caledonia .  45 

46  Cambridge  46 

47  Camden...  47 

48  CanaJoh*r.  48 

49  Canan. 49 

50  Canaser^a..  50 

51  Canactota.  51 

52  Candor ....  52 

53  CanlBteo...  53 

54  Canton ....  54 

55  Cape  Vln. .  55 

56  Carthage . .  56 

57  Castile 57 

58  CatBklll....  58 

59  Cattaraug..  59 

60  Central  Sq.  60 

61  Centjraiv..  61 

62  Champl'n..  Q2 

63  Charlotte..  53 

64  Chat'ugay.   54 
66  Chatham  . .  35 

66  Cherry  V..  ^6 

67  Chester....  57 

68  Churchvll..  g8 

69  Clayton....  ^9 

70  Clayvillo . .  70 

71  Cleveland.  71 

72  aiftonS...  72 

73  Clinton....  73 

74  Clyde 74 

75  Coblesklll .  75 

76  Cohocton..  76 

77  Colton 77 

78  Cooperst...  78 

79  Oopenha...  79 

80  Corfu 80 


NAME 


LOCATION 


City  or  Tillage  and  county 


nfOOIiPOlUTKD 
ORADMCTTED 


a 
By 


Date 


Brooton  nnion  Bchool 

Brookfield  nnion  scbool 

Brooklyn  boys  high  school 

Bnffalo  high  scbool 

Caledonia  nnion  school  .... 


Cambridge  onion  school  . . 

Camden  nnion  school 

Canajoharie  union  school  . 
Canundaigoa  nnion  school 
Canaseraga  union  school.. 


Canastota  union  school 

Candor  free  academy 

Canist«o  union  school 

Canton  union  school 

Cape  Vincent  union  school 


Carthage  high  school 

Castile  union  scbool 

Catskill  free  academy 

Cattaraugus  union  school. .. 
Central  Square  high  school  . 

Central  Valley  union  scbool, 

Cbamplain  union  school 

Charlotte  union  scbool 

Chateaugay  union  scbool . .. 
Chatham  union  scbool 


Cherry  Valley  union  school 

Chester  union  scbool 

Church ville  union  scbool... 

Clayton  union  school 

Clay  ville  union  school 


Cleveland  union  school 

Clifton  Springs  uti.  &.  class,  sob 

Clinton  union  scbool 

Clyde  high  school 

Cobleskill  union  school , 


Cohocton  union  school.... 

Colton  union  school 

Cooperstown  union  school. 
Copenhagen  nnion  school  . 
Corfu  union  school 


2 


Brocton,  Chautauqua. 
Brookfield,  Madison  .. 

Brooklyn,  Kings 

Bnffalo,  Erie 

Caledonia,  Livingston 


Cambridge^  Washington  . . 

Camden,  Oneida 

Canajoharie;  Montgomery. 

Canandaigua,  Ontario 

Canaseraga,  Allegany 


Canastota,  Madison, 

Candor,  TiogiL 

Canisteb,  Steuben 


Canton,  St  Lawrence  . . 
Cape  Vincent,  Jefferson, 


Carthage,  Jefferson 

Castile,  Wyoming 

Catskill,  Greene 

Cattaraugus 

Central  Square,  Oswego. 

Central  Valley,  Orange. 

Cbamplain,  Clinton 

Charlotte,  Monroe 

Chateaugay,  Franklin  .. 
Chatham,  Uolumbia  .... 


Cherry  Valley,  Otsego 

Chester,  Orange 

Churchville,  Monroe.. 

Clayton,  Jefferson 

Clay  ville,  Oneida 


Cleveland,  Oswego 

Clifton  Spring,  Ontario 

Clinton,  Oneida 

Cljde,  Wayne 

Cobleskill,  Schoharie  . .. 


Cohocton,  Steuben ... 
Colton,  St  Lawrence. 
Cooperstown,  Otsego. 
Copenhagen,  Lewis. . 
Corfu,  Qenesee 


3 


4 

UP  92 

17Ap47 
13D  93 
16Ap61 
21N   95 

20Mrl5 

10  Ja  79 

13Ap26 

7D  87 

9Ja80 

13  Ja  71 
12Ja71 
26Je95 
24Ap37 
21N  95 

2Je71 
310  73 
10Ja68 

9Ja89 
13Ja87 

28F  95 
23Ag42 
UD  92 
12  Jl  81 
13Ja86 

19  Mr  96 

27F  44 

12D  94 

9Ja8» 

9D  91 

21  N  K 
12D  94 

14  D  92 
24Ap34 
10Je73 

28F  95 
21N  95 
9Ja  Ti 
lOD  89 
19  Mr  96 


a  L=Legi8iature ;  all  others  incorporated  or  admitted  by  regents.       b  H=high,  S=4enior 
sup't  who  does  not  teach,    e  Did  not  estimate. 
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I 


5 

H 
J 
H 
H 
J 

H 
H 
H 
H 
H 

H 
M 
H 

8 
S 

H 

S 
H 
H 
H 

J 
M 
M 
H 
H 

S 

S 

M 

M 

H 

J 
8 
H 
H 
H 

J 

J 

H 

H 

J 


mm 

1 


ORADUATBB 


1 
1 


§ 


Sl 


5S 

Its 

O 


Volumes 
in  library 


6 

7 

s 

9 

10 

2 

83 

3 

190 

2 

68 

3 

186 

37 

1,240 

162 

204 

57 

2,040 

144 

191 

2 

4 

45 

91 

193 
190 

'      8 

2 

86 

3 

•  187 

4 

97 

8 

189 

Cl2 

238 

22 

188 

2 

29 

3 

195 

5 

95 

8 

189 

3 

67 

2 

191 

3 
5 

105 
174 

189 
181) 

23 

2 
6 

36 
108 

188 
189 

9 

2 

72 

8 

im 

(18 

118 

3 

192 

4 

101 

10 

190 

2 

45 

5 

180 

1 

19 

2 

191 

2 
2 
3 

24 
31 
55 

180 
191 
191 

4 

5 

118 

1 

189 

2 
2 

32 

48 

190 
189 

3 

2 
3 

35 
94 

VJl 
181 

8 

3 

36 

1 

187 

2 
3 
6 

52 

45 

103 

196 
190 
180 

7 

5 

132 

•••«-• 

14 

187 

6 

98 

14 

189 

6 

56 

1 

191 

1 
5 

41 
151 

190 
190 

17 

2 

89 

3 

191 

2 

54 

189 

MST  PROPBBTT 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


11 

T500 

t8, 

760 

5, 

3,607 

325, 

2,958 

216, 

275 

8, 

3,814 

29, 

372 

14, 

1,301 

40, 

3,203 

120, 

600 

9, 

1,263 

30, 

642 

10, 

106 

6, 

1890 

36, 

436 

8, 

1,200 

35, 

556 

7, 

651 

47, 

2,143 

23, 

493 

6, 

520 

5, 

644 

14, 

500 

23, 

1,216 

12, 

2,785 

47, 

83(5 

4, 

1,315 

7. 

200 

13, 

200 

29, 

538 

9, 

400 

5, 

400 

15, 

1,557 

11» 

1,689 

41, 

626 

31, 

91 

lit 

t275 

5, 

2,458 

35, 

750 

6, 

279 

4, 

IS 

060  00 
400  00 
000  00 
321  66 
454  75 

592  31 
467  21 
112  63 
457  21 
783  45 

994  66 
417  45 
469  27 
960  00 
215  51 

950  00 
560  62 
!'80  00 
4X2  83 
400  00 

137  00 
302  21 

541  62 
4:U  00 
500  00 

378  76 
537  34 
311  98 
000  00 
350  00 

525  00 

542  35 
509  95 
065  51 
854  24 

235  00 
189  03 
924  66 
410  92 
896  01 


f2 

3 

325 

216 

4 

7 

3 

14 

8«^ 

3 

10 

3 

3 

fl6 

4 

14 
4 
12 
10 
T3 

1 

3 

e23 

4 

17 

1 
3 
7 
18 
5 

1 

7 

7 

15 

14 

6 
2 
16 
4 
2 


13 

660  00 
975  00 
000  00 
321  66 
454  75 

657  87 
016  00 
384  20 
590  21 
668  80 

994  66 
645  23 
066  00 
300  00 
583  25 

700  00 
350  00 
980  00 
140  56 
977  50 

670  00 
954  15 
541  62 
925  00 
000  00 

355  00 
245  34 
550  00 
4r,0  00 
050  00 

700  00 
088  75 
717  47 
410  62 
690  91 

345  00 
489  03 
525  30 
002  50 
334  72 


No. 


41 
42 
48 

44 
45 

46 

47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 


]I=mlddle  and  J=:junior  school.  e  Including  principal  who  does  not  teach.    d  Including 
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No. 


a  Inspector  and 

date  of  last 

inspection 


PBDIGIPAL  oir 


NAME 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
60 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 

58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 


CI  8  Ja  96 

S  18  My  96 

S  17  O  94 

CI  18  D  95 

CI  14  N  95 

C14F  96 

S  3F  96 

W  11  N  95 

01  22  Ap  96 

CI  4  F  96 

W  21  O  95 

W28.My  96 

CI  22  O  95 

S  10  Mr  96 

C  10  O  95 

S  13  Ja  96 

CI  13  N  95 

C  16  D  95 

CI  5  Mr  96 

S6My  96 

S17Je  96 

C  26  My  96 

CI  1  N  95 

S  25  Mr  96 

W  3  Ja  96 

W  11  D  95 

K  2  Je  96 

CI  17  Ja  96 

C9S  95 

W  7  Ja  96 

S  7  My  96 

CI  21  Ap  96 

W  4  F  96 

CI  19  My  96 

W  10  D  95 

CI  8  Je  96 

C  3  O  95 

K  7  Ja  96 

S  20  D  95 

CI  30  Ja  96 


15 


h  John  Miles  Gillies 

c  Orra  S.  Rogers,  B.  S 

John  MickleboroQgh,  B.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

Frederick  A.  Vogt 

E.  L.  Morrison 


Ernebt  E.  Smith,  B.  A 

D.  1)  Van  Allen,  M.  A 

Charles  M.  Bean,  B.  8 

J.  iJarlton  Norris,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 
d  Henry  Emerson  Adams 


George  Henry  Ottoway,  M,  A, 

Jiimes  W.  Alexander 

eJ.  B.  Hargraye,  LL.  B 

A.  E.  Chase,  B.  A 

H.  R.  Smith 


M.  F.  Perry 

George  H.  Stratton 

/N.  Julia  Bates 

J.  L.  Walthart,  B.  S ^ 

C,  Orrin  DuBois 


Edwin  Cornell 

Mylo  E.  Ryan 

E.  J.  Muney 

W.  J.  Deans,  B.  S 

S.  McKee  Smith,  Ph.  B. 


S.  H.  Lyman 

John  F.  Barriu^er. . 

N*  Lee 

g  Cliarlea  A.  Shaver 
E.  E.  Edgerton 


Wesley  J.  Sotiiers 

Henry  G.  Wolcott,  B.  S- 
Peroy  L.  Wight,  M.  A... 

Charles  E.  Allen 

W.  H.  Kvan,  I'h.  B 


George  Horatio  Gninnip 

George  C.  Owens 

W.  D.  Johnson 

F.  A.  Wjilker 

?i  J.  A.  MacArthur 


aC-Charles  N.  Cobb;  Cl=Arlhur  G.  Clement:  KrRoland  B.  Keyser  :  S=Myron  T.  8cudder ; 
tloutook  effect  June  26, 1896.       «  Rt»igned  June  22. 1896.     /Edward  L.  Stevens,  IL  A..  sup*t 
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JxnvB  80, 1896 


Institutions  where  decrees  were  obtained  or  school  at  which  educated 


16 


Alfred 

Ohio  Wesleyan  iiDd  De  Pauw  auiv. 

Buffalo  Lij^b  school 

Gencseo  normal 


Amberat 

Alfred  aDd.Syraca8e 

Cornell 

Rochester,  Williams  nnd  Hamilton 
N.  Y.  state  normal  college 


Hamilton 

Oeneseo  normal 
Union 


UniveTsity  of  Vermont, 
Albany  normal 


Potsdam  norniul. 
Oswego  normal . . 

Syracuse 

Hobart 

Cortland  normal, 


Cortland  normal. . 
Plattsburg  normal 
Brockport  normal 

St  L'awrence 

Cornell 


17 
1895 
1894 
1895 
1893 
1896 

1895 
1888 
1895 
1894 
1893 

1885 
1895 
1890 
1894 
1893 


Albany  normal 


Brockport  nonnnl 

Pot  sdam  normal 

Whitestown  seminary 


Albany  normal 

Cornell 

Hamilton 


Illinois  Wesleyan 


Cornell 

Plattsburg  normal 

Albany  normal 

Water  town  high  school 
Geneseo  normal 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


1892 

56 

li^3 

67 

1895 

58 

1894 

59 

1894 

60 

1894 

61 

1895 

62 

1893 

63 

1895 

64 

1895 

65 

1893 

66 

1896 

67 

1891 

68 

1889 

69 

1891 

70 

1892 

71 

1895 

72 

1895 

73 

1895 

.74 

1891 

75 

1889 

76 

1895 

77 

1894 

78 

1886 

79 

1893 

80 

W=CharIe8  F.  Wheelock.       6  Resigned  June  19, 1806.       c  Resigned  May  ?0.  1806.     d  Reslgna* 
of  schools.       g  Resigned  June  10, 1896.       h  Seat  declared  vacant  June  24,  1806. 
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UNITERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF  NEW  YORK 


RSOBNT8  BXAKINRR 


No. 


Name  and  where  educated 


Present  position 


Date  of 

appoint- 

nient 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 

58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

76 

77 
78 
79 
80 


18 


19 


SO 


Duane  B.  StiUman. 


Lawyer 


5Je    95 


Lucas  Smith,  Public  school,  Auburn.. 
W: H.Harris,  M.  D.,  £c.  med. oul.,  O... 


Miller 

Physician  and  deutist. 


12  D     91 
3Je    91 


Rev.  J.  Franklin  Still  well 


7N      93 


John  M.  Willsou,  Cattaraugus  un.  sch. 


Lawyer 


5Ja    91 


O.  L.  Chapin,  Lawrence ville  academy 


Drucgist 


John  Huiihes 

John  D.  Mickel,  Chatham  a.,  Cornell  . 


Insurance  ajrent 

^ciiool  commissiouer. 


Alexander  Oliver. 


Merchant 


7Ap   91 


9Mv  92 
19  Ja    a^ 

13  Ja    92 


J.  E.  Liddy,  T>.  D.  S.,  Oswego  normal 
Rev.  Q.  J.  Collin,  M.  A.,  Wes.  unir.,  Ct. 


Dentist  . .. 
Clergyman 


13  Ap   94 

19  N      94 


H.  Piatt  Osbonip 

Darwin  Ccdvin,  M.  D..  Hobart 

Edffar  S.  Ryder,  Schoharie  academy 


t 
Physician  and  surgeon 
Merchant 


23  D  95 
6  Jl  91 
4Ap   91 


Mrs  Clara  M.  Murdock,  Morris  un.  sch.. 
[Gilbertsville  acad. 


4  My     91 
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TRU8TBB8 


OFTIOBRS  ON  JUKB  80,  1896 


President 


Treasurer 


No. 


ai 


AupistuB  Blood 

O.  W.  Bnrhyte 

J.  Edward  Swanstrom. 


Foster  W.  Walker 

Hiram  H.  Parrish 
John  M.  Youog... 
Hiram  L.  Huston. 

John  Raines 

James  Craig 


Milton  DeLano.. 
W.  H.  Andrews.. 
A.  H.  BnrrelL... 
Henry  E.  Seaver. 
W.  A.  easier 


J.  L.  Norton 

Norman  W.  Pond 
Emory  A.  Chase.. 

A.  Ten  Eyck , 

Thomas  Smith 


R.  Patterson 

Thomas  H.  Dickinson. 
William  M.  Richmond. 
Willard  L.  Collins.... 
I.  C.  Washburn,  M.  D. 

Sylvester  W.  Barnum. 

Joseph  Board 

O.  S.  Babcock 

James  Johnson 

M.  J.  Kent 


James  Gallagher 

R.  P.  Pratt 

Elliott  S.  Williams,  LL.B 

George  B.  Green  way 

M.  S.  Decker 


Peter  J.  Rocker... 
DrM.  E.  Smith.. 
Dr  O.  H.  Babbitt  . 

A.  L.  Clark 

Henry  E,  Stevens. 


82 

J.  A.  Skinner 

&A.  J.  Stillman. .. 

Hubert  G.  Taylor. 

a 

bJobn  Mutteson... 


&Eliot  B.  Norton 

bJohn  G.  Dorrand 

bX.  G.  Richniond , 

(HarriHon  B.  Ferguson 
^Samuel  Craig 


hK.  A.  HaineK 

6F.  W.  Smith 

&Willi:ini  G.  Porter 
^Dolphas  S.  Lynde. 
&S.  S.  Black 


5E.  H.  Myers  

6Gilr8  A.  Davis 

fcPhilip  V.  Van  Oiden. 

6H.  C.  Ried 

ftGabrlflTiaub 


(J.  Wallace  Bush 

6B.  C.  M(M)re 

5E.  A.  Denise 

61.  M.  Warren  ... 
fr Joseph  Summer. 


(George  Pank 

&J   D.  Mills|iaugh. 

&F.  W.  Potter 

6A.  A.  Wjirner 

hO,  M.  Buchanan. 


6L.  A.  Ferres 

&R,  LeIand 

(Nathan  L.  Hayes. 

Charlrs  A.  Sloan. 

(A.  Kilmer 


(Andrew  Shultz. 

(S.  J.  Haale^ 

(G.  M.  Jarvis. .. 
(G.  J.  Dryden . . . 
(A.  K.  Maynard. 

a  QoTemed  by  city.       b  Not  a  trustee. 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE  OF   NEW  YORK 


TRUSTUS, 


No. 


OFPiGBBS  ON  JUNB  80,  1896,  concluded 


Secretary 


o 


o 


I 
o 

Q 


n 


§. 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 

55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

76 

77 
78 
79 
80 


a  A.  R  Ogden 

D.  B.  Still  man  . ... 
a  George  G.  Brown 


23 


a  R.  M.  Place 


a  William  J.  AshtoD 

A.  C.  Woodruff 

Lewis  S.  Davis 

a  J.  Stanley  Smith  . 
Willis  H.  Bamum  ... 


JudsoD  Field 

J.  R.  Childsey 

a  H.  S,  Taylor 

a  Charles  J.  Perkins. 
a  Walter  Bailey 


1 


L.  G.  Peck 

Ansel  B.  Smith 

a  Wendell  S.  Sherman 

a  A.  £.  Swanson 

George  W.  Woodiu  . . . 


George  Cornell 

James  De  F.  Burroughs. 

a  B.  S.  Abrams , 

a  John  Hughes 

a  Francis  J.  Park 


a  Fred  S.  Brien 

C.  W.  Kerner 

Charles  H.  Sage..., 
a  Solon  H  Johnson. 
a  Edward  Lloyd 


Romeo  M.  Bernhard  . 

a  J.  W.  Rofter 

a  Kdward  B.  Stanley 
a  Charles  Kennedy  . . 
L.  A.  Hodge 


C.  W.  Stanton 

James  Cook 

Lee  B.  Cmttenden 

Fred  A.  Green 

a  J.  W.  Safford 


S4 


6 

5 

45 


6 
9 
9 
5 
5 

5 
6 
9 
9 
3 

5 
7 
9 
5 
5 

5 
7 
3 
3 
6 

6 
5 
3 
9 
5 

5 
5 
9 
S 
3 

7 
3 
3 
5 
9 


25 


h  .. 


4 

3 

23 


4 
5 
3 
5 
3 

3 

4 
5 
5 
2 

3 
4 
5 
3 
3 

3 
4 
2 
2 
4 

4 
3 
2 
5 
3 

3 
3 
5 
2 
2 

4 
2 
2 
3 
5 


2S 


h. 


a  Not  a  trustee. 


b  QoYemed  by  city. 
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80s 


concluded 

FACui/nr 

▼ACAN0IB8  OOCinilUNO  BT 

Appointed 
during  year 

TBA0HU90    AOADBMIC 
STODIBS  OMLT 

TBACHINQ  ACA- 

DBXIO   AND 

8CB-ACADBMIC 

STUDIBS 

End 

Death 

Redg- 
nation 

Re- 
moval 

MBN 

WOMBN 

No. 

of 
term 

Perma- 
nent 

Tem- 
porary 

ft 

Perma-  Tem- 
nent  Iporary 

Hen 

Women 

«7 
3 

»8 

»9 

30 

31 
3 

3» 

2 

83 

34 

35 

86 

87 

41 

1 
2 
a  .... 

1 

1 

42 

1 
d  .... 

a 

3 
a 

6 

37 
10 

.43 

n  .... 

47 

44 

1 

1 
2 

45 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
5 

46 

47 

1 
4 

1 

3 
2 
1 

1 
1 

3 

1 
2 

48 

49 

1 

50 

1 

51 

52 

1 
2 

1 

53 

2 

2 
3 

2 

54 

1 

55 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

56 

57 

4 
1 

1 

3 

1 

3 
3 

1 

58 
59 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i' 

1 
1 
3 

60 

1 
2 

1 
5 
1 
1 
3 

6 

61 

3 

62 

1 

63 

1 
1 

•••••" 

1 

64 

1 

•"•••• 

1 

65 

2 

66 

1 

1 

67 

.. 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

4 

3' 

68 

1 

1 

69 

1 
1 

70 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

71 

1 

1 
1 

72 

1 

1 

1 
3 
2 

1 
1 

73 

74 

1 

1 
1 

75 

1 

76 

1 

77 

1 
1 

1 
1 

78 

79 

...... 

1 

80 

_J 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


FACUITT,  concluded 

No. 

TEACHING  8UB- 

AOADBMIO  STUD* 

nS  ONLY 

a  TOTAL 

No.  of  present  va- 
cancies 

YAOANORS  OOOURBIKO  BT 

k 

Men 

Women 

• 

Men 

Women 

End 

Of 

term 

Death 

Resig- 
nation 

Re- 
moval 

is 

< 

41 

38 

39 
4 

3 

40 
2 

37 
10 

f2 

41 

4 
4 

42 

2 
2 

43 

44 

45 
2 
2 

46 

47 

42 

43 

4 

44 

47 
4 

3 
9 
9 
26 
4 

15 
5 
8 

14 
6 

11 
5 
5 
8 
3 

2 
1 
7 
5 
10 

2 
7 
3 
2 
3 

1 
5 

10 
fl2 

10 

6 

2 

fll 

3 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

45 

3 

1 

46 

1 

47 

...... 

8 

6 

17 

3 

11 
3 
6 

11 
5 

6 
4 

fl 

1 

48 

49 

1 
1 

2 

50 

1 
3 

51 

3 

3 

52 

1 

53 

2 

3 

54 

1 

1 

1 

55 

56 

r2 

2 

1 

57 

58 

2 
1 

2 

1 

59 

5 
2 

2 

1 

60 

1 

1 

61 

62 

2 

63 

6 
3 
6 

2 
6 
2 

64 
65 

1 

1 

1 

3 
2 

66 

1 

67 

2 

2 

68 

69 

2 
2 

fl 
2 
1 

2 

1 

70 

1 

1 

2 

Tl 
2 

2 

71 

1 

72 

...... 

3 

7 

T8 

6 

1 

2 

f7 

2 

2 

73 

1 

1 

74 

75 

1 

2 

76 

1 

1 

3 

77 

1 

78 

79 

80 

2 

■ 

•  •  •  ^  •  a   • 

2 

a  Represents  faculty  of  entire  school ;  columns  which  follow  pertain  to  acad.  dep*t  only. 
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NITMBKB  AND  OLA88ZFIOATIOM    OF  BTUDBHTS 

Pupils  In  academ- 
ic department  not 
liolaing  prelim- 
Inaiy  certiflcates 

ACADBMIO  BTUDBHTS    HOLDING 

ACTUAL  AtTBHDAllCB   DUBUtG 

PrelimiDary 
certiflcates 

48  academic 

count  or  higher 

diplomas   or 

certiflcates 

« 

1st  term 

8d  term 

No. 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Oirls 

Boys 

OirU 

Boys 

1 
Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

48 

8 

49 

16 

50 

f27 

61 

r29 

52 

53 

3 

54 

25 

55 

37 

56 

20 

57 

45 

41 

20 

16 

14 

15 

1 

2 

24 

26 

82 

32 

42 

1,215 
90 

•— gg- 

22 
720 

i^iis' 

3 
12 

"15" 

1,019 
791 

£^206" 

1,053 
745 

£^097' 

43 

44 

16 

23 
14 

2 
36 

4 

32 

18 
35 

27 
42 

18 
43 

27 
43 

45 

« 

1 

46 

14 

22 

16 

31 

1 

2 

21 

48 

29 

49 

47 

8 

6 

35 

43 

5 

45 

40 

46 

43 

48 

27 

21 

69 

99 

5 

17 

51 

87 

76 

97 

49 

2 

10 

14 

1 

2 

10 

16 

10 

10 

50 

22 

38 

16 

18 

1 

38 

57 

37 

55 

51 

11 

17 

9 

26 

i 

3 

15 

25 

15 

31 

52 

31 

34 
28 
17 

12 

14 

47 

1 

35 

26 
71 

1 

38 

36 
66 
13 

54 

44 
88 
13 

54 

37 
70 
17 

44 

55 
95 
14 

46 

53 

28 

54 

17 

55 

17 

2 

4 

56 

18 

14 

17 

19 

2 

2 

23 

23 

29 

33 

57 

1 

60 

53 

4 

30 

42 

43 

58 

58 

17 

20 

30 

30 

•  »•••'  ■ 

4 

41 

53 

39 

43 

59 

7 

8 

7 

18 

5 

19 

25 

19 

26 

60 

8 

2 
11 
10 
16 
26 

2 
2 
3 
9 
26 

7 

8 

14 

18 

42 

10 

5 

5 

19 

35 

8 
19 
23 
27 
69 

10 

3 

7 

21 

38 

9I 
17 
24 
29 
67 

61 

3 

62 

4 

63 

12 

64 

14 

5 

5 

65 

10 

.    5 
14 

9 
9 

8 
13 

17 
15 

13 
25 

18 
16 

12 
27 

66 

11 

1 

67 

12 

5 
8 

11 
41 

7 
30 

23 
r54 

12 

r4o 

23 
r54 

12 
r40 

68 

12 

1 

2 

69 

12 

10 

2 

7 

2 

3 

8 

10 

16 

20 

70 

23 

22 

5 

22 

3 
16 
25 

4 

21 
32 

26 
14 
40 

26 
20 

48 

23 
17 
45 

22 
21 

47 

71 

3 

72 

21 

2 

1 

73 

8 

17 

30 

53 

6 

18 

44 

77 

44 

73 

74 

3 

5 

41 

35 

9 

5 

41 

34 

52 

42 

75 

25 

23 
23 
19 

5 

2 

35 

3 

1 

43 

27 
20 
51 

26 
2() 
69 

30 
20 
56 

18 
21 
74 

76 

15 

77 

15 

20 

19 

78 

18 

23 

18 

29 

1 

21 

40 

32 

45 

79 

29 

25 

19 

19 

17 

19 

80 

8o8 


UNIVERSITY   or  THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


SUMBBR  AMD  OLAIiSXPI- 

ACTUAL  ATTKITDANOB  DDKIKO 

Average  at- 
tendance per 
term 

WHOLB  HUMBU 

No. 

8(1  term 

4th  term 

Day  scbolan 

Local 

Boyp 

Girls 

Boys 

Qirls 

Boys 

airifl 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Oiris 

41 

68 

59 

60 

61 

62 

23 

24 

1,036 

768 

14 

37 
23 
46 
66 
10 

38 
15 
33 
68 
15 

49 
26 
37 
40 
19 

10 

4 

5 

18 

36 

15 
16 
23 
r  54 
12 

23 
16 
43 
40 
45 

29 
20 
53 
23 
19 

63 

41 
26 

• 

ijiso' 

26 

39 
46 
42 
96 
13 

56 
28 
46 
91 
14 

50 
28 
50 
48 
26 

9 
17 
22 
25 
67 

11 
26 
12 
t  40 
14 

22 
21 
48 
71 
36 

22 

19 
69 
38 
20 

64 

f  20 

35 

1,240 

822 

18 

41 
18 
43 
78 
9 

31 
20 
45 

55 
18 

40 
32 
47 
30 
17 

10 

5 

4 

10 

42 

18 
20 
23 
54 
15 

26 
19 
44 
44 
23 

17 
17 
41 
24 
28 

65 

48 
33 

66 

T15 

67 
f 

42 

16 

19 

43 

*'""*** 

44 

1,218 
27 

38 
34 
41 
106 
13 

53 
44 
60 
86 
18 

42 
30 
54 

28 
17 

9 
17 
14 

9 
68 

13 
28 
11 
40 
14 

26 
26 
48 
88 
29 

17 

2:) 

53 
32 
24 

45 

15 

41 
19 

24 

39 
41 

46 

47 

29 

31 

1 
13 

5 
15 

2 

7 

1 

■      8 
19 

48 

8 

49 
50 

83 

113 

55 

""ot 

24 
5 

51 

4 

52 

2 

53 

32 

46 

27 

40 

54 

20 

13 

55 

17 

14 

11 

14 

56 

14 

5 

11 

16 

2 

12 

57 

5 

58 

3 

59 

26 

60 

19 

26 

9 

61 

62 

5 

4 

19 

39 

18 

14 
20 
26 
64 

f  13 

3' 

7 

1 

.    1 

2 

63 

9 

64 
65 

66 
67 

11 
33 

7 

17 
66 

7 

6 
3 

68 

69 

70 

13 
20 

11 
19 

1 

6 

71 

72 

73 

4 

7 

74 

44 
42 

75 
32 

30 

58 

75 

30 
13 

16 

76 

« 

9 

77 

19 
59 
17 
21 

16 
72 
30 
23 

« 

78 
79 

45 

63 

23 
12 

24 
21 

80 

1 
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(unov  01*  8TUDBIT8,  continued 

or  mmohAMs 

OKADUATU)  JUNB  1896 

Boarden 

Totftl 

HOLD*0  BCOBHTS  0RKDB1«TIiLlJB  FOR 

No. 

State 

Foreign 

flOnsount  or  higher 

a  48-oouDt 

Boyi 

GirUr 

Boys 

GlrlB 

Boys 

Qirle 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

68 

60 

70 

71 

72 

35 

35 

1240 

822 

18 

45 
31 
48 
101 
11 

38 
21 
45 
75 
18 

54 
37 
60 
47 
19 

10 
5 
7 

21 

45 

• 

19 
20 
23 
54 
16 

26 
19 
48 
44 
53 

•30 

17 

70 

•    36 

29 

73 

48 
33 

74 

75 

76 

77 
3 

41 

2 

1 

42 

2 
3 

.....^. 

43 

1218 
27 

46 
55 
49 
137 
18 

57 
46 
60 
99 
18 

54 
35 
58 
54 
26 

9 
19 
24 
84 
73 

13 
28 
12 
40 
20 

26 
26 
55 
88 
45 

26 
24 
81 
53 
25 

1 

44 

45 

3 

46 

••*••• » 

2 

1 
3 

47 

5* 

1 
5 
1 

3 

4 

12 

2 

5 
2 

48 

8 

7 

...... . 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

5 

54 

55 

1 

3 
3 

6* 

56 

•  ■....  • 

5 
2 
4 
3 

57 

2 

1 

1 

58 

1 

59 

2 

60 

61 

62 

1 
16 

I 

63 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

64 

2 

65 

66 

1 

67 

1 

68 

3 

5 

69 

1 

70 

71 

72 

1 

2 

2 
5 
8 

2 
9 
5 

73 

74 

1 

75 

76 

1 
3 

77 

A 

1 

9 
1 

8 

78 

2 

79 

1 

80 

a  Inoloding  ihoae  that  held  a  fiO>coiuit  oertlfloate. 


' 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE  OF   NEW  YORK 


NUMBKB  AXD  CLAflllfl- 

OmADVATID 

No. 

a  HOLDING  RBOKNTS  OBBDIMTIALS  FOB 

•86-<301lllt 

84-couiit 

a  12-count 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

aids 

Boys 

Oirls 

Boys 

Girls 

41 

78 

79 

80 

81 

89 

88 

84 

85 

42 

43 

4 

44 

59 

69 

45 

46 

3 
1 

1 

1 

3 

47 

1 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

8 

10 

55 

56 

2 

2 

1 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

2 

62 

63 

64 

1 

65 

66 

• 

67 

1 

1 

68 

69 



70 

•••• • •••• 

71 

72 

««■•••«■• 



73 

74 

75 

■ 

76 

■ 

- 

1 

77 

""""•""•»• 

78 

79 

• 

80 

a  There  are  Included  under  86-count,  any  who  hold  a  40-oount  oertifloate ;  under  M-eoimt, 
80-oount  Mid  under  IB^wunt,  a  Junior  oertiiloate. 


TABLE   7  —  STATISTICS   OF   HIGH    SCHOOLS,   ETC. 


8ll 


OATIOK  or  STUDKZfTs,  Concluded 

No.  of  days  attendance 
of  academic  students 

LIBBABT 

JUNB  1806 

COLLBGB  BRTRAKOB 

Volumes 

Pamphlets 

Not  holding  re- 
gents creden- 
tials 

Total 

Entered 
past  year 

Fitting  to 
enter  in  1896 

No. 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

S6 

87 

88 

89 

3 
1 

*  •  •  • 

81 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

2,656 

3,084 

f 

314,192 

948 

5,847 
6,353 
9,950 
22,543 
2,968 

6,615 

2,655 

1,507 

14,592 

88 

10,725 
4,718 

18,190 
7,039 
3,474 

1,074 
1,236 
2,082 
2,758 
9,687 

365 

f 

2,219 

9,955 

1,977 

279 

4,163 

6,974 

10,522 

13,214 

503 

474 

16,598 

4,701 

95 

500 

760 

3,607 

2,958 

275 

3,814 

372 

1,301 

3,203 

600 

1,263 

642 

106 

f890 

436 

1,200 
556 
651 

2,143 
493 

520 

644 

500 

1,216 

2,785 

836 
1,315 
200 
200 
538 

400 

400 

1,557 

1,689 

626 

91 

f275 

2,458 

750 

279 

96 

'""466 

f 

40 

200 

390 

20 

50 

""266 
f70 

f  150 

24 

r60 

90 

20 

15 
80 

""125 
50 

"""344 
15 

50 

50 
6 

50 

10 

26 

f20 

41 

2 

152 

63 

•  «  •  • 

30 
19 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 
49 
30 

1 

"2* 

4 
3 
1 

1 

1 
...... 

1 
...... 

1 

42 

146 

43 
44 

45 

1 
2 
4 
5 
1 

3 

7 
1 
4 
17 
2 

5 
2 

2 

1 
2 
2 
1 

1 

1 

"i' 

8 

»  •  •  • 

3 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

62 

2 
9 

...... 

53 

13 

10 

8 
1 

•  •  «  • 

•  ■  •  • 

4 
5 
1 

2 

54 

55 

4 
5 
2 

4 
6 

5 
3 
1 
6 

•  •  •  • 

2 

«  •  •  ■ 

•  *  a  • 

1 
1 

•  •  •  • 

2 
1 
1 
2 
3 

1 

1 
5 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

■««*•• 

62 

f 
2 

f 
f 

•  •  •  • 

f 
f 
3 

..... 

t 
2 

63 

3 

1 
1 

64 

65 

66 

1 

2 

1 

67 

68 

3 

5 

1 

1 

•  M  •  • 

•  *  •  • 

M   •  «    • 

1 
2 

1 

69 

70 

71 

72 

""---- 

3 
5 
9 

1 

4 
9 
5 

•  •  •  • 

7 

•  •    •    • 

m  m  m  m 

1 

•   •   •    • 
«   *    «    • 

1 

3 
2 

1 

2 

...... 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

9 

1 

•  ■  ■  • 

8 
2 

•  «  •  • 

1 

•  «  •  • 

•  «    •    V 

•  •   •    « 

•  ■    •    • 

2 
3 

1 
1 

78 

79 

80 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YdRK 


SUMMART  OP 

OBOU9D8 

BUILDIK08 

FURmTDUE 

No. 

• 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
departmeot 

41 
42 
43 
44 

45 

97 

1,500  00 

600  00 

30,000  00 

123,750  00 

1,000  00 

98 

250  CO 

600  00 

30,000  00 

123,750  00 

500  00 

99 

5,000  00 

2,600  00 

285,000  00 

80,000  00 

6,000  00 

lOO 

1,300  00 

T  1,300  00 

285,000  00 

80,000  00 

T  3,000  00 

101 

500  00 

250  00 

f 

2,550  00 

1,000  00 

lOS 

150  00 

125  00 

f 

2,550  00 

500  00 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

2,500  00 
1,500  00 
3,000  00 
15,000  00 
1,000  00 

625  00 

250  00 

1,000  00 

12,000  00 

375  00 

20,000  00 
11,000  00 
32,000  00 
95,000  00 
7,200  00 

5,000  00 

1,833  00 

10,666  66 

70,000  00 

2,700  00 

1,750  00 

650  00 

2,000  00 

5,000  00 

80  00 

437  50 

108  00 

500  00 

1,133  00 

f  30  00 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

1,450  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
4,000  00 
1,500  00 

1,000  00 
300  00 
l,-000  00 
4,000  00 
1,500  00 

25,000  00 
8,000  00 
5,000  00 

28,000  00 
5,000  00 

6,000  00 
2,400  00 
1,666  00 
f  9,000  00 
2,000  00 

1,000  00 
400  00 
132  00 

1,000  00 
887  50 

450  00 
200  00 
100  OO 

rsoo  00 

250  00 

66 
57 
58 
59 
60 

6,000  00 

4r0  00 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

2,000  00 

200  00 

f 1,000  00 

375  00 

500  00 

26,000  00 

5,000  00 

40,000  00 

18,000  00 

5,000  00 

10,000  00 
2,500  00 

10,000  00 
6,750  00 
2,500  00 

1,700  00 

800  00 

2,500  00 

1,667  00 

150  00 

700  00 
400  00 
400  00 
625  12 
100  00 

61 
62 
63 
64 

65 

• 

1,000  00 
500  00 
3,250  00 
1,000  00 
5,000  00 

265  00 

125  00 

a 3, 250  00 

300  00 

1,666  67 

3,500  00 
12,000  00 
15,682  80 

8,000  00 
34,000  00 

1,100  00 

3,000  00 

a  15,682  80 

2,000  00 

11,333  33 

175  00 
1,013  72 
1,311  36 
1,000  00 
4,500  00 

75  00 

300  00 

a  1,311  36 

300  00 

1,500  00 

66 

67 
68 
69 
70 

300  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 
5,000  00 
1,000  00 

300  00 

425  00 

1,500  00 

5,000  00 

500  00 

2,500  00 

5,000  00 

10,500  00 

22,000  00 

7,000  00 

250  00 

2,000  00 

5,250  00 

12,000  00 

3,500  00 

T800  00 
700  00 
400  00 

1,000  00 
500  00 

80  00 
100  00 
200  00 
450  00 
250  00 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

500  00 
2,000  00 
2,250  00 
5,350  00 
3,000  00 

125  00 
2,000  00 
2,250  00 
1,783  33 
3,000  00 

4,000  00 
12,000  00 
32,000  00 
30,000  00 
25,000  00 

1,000  00 
f 4,000  00 
16,000  00 
10,000  00 

9,000  00 

500  00 

650  00 

2,000  00 

1,259  75 

1,500  00 

300  00 

f  350  00 

1,000  00 

419  66 

750  00 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 

1,000  00 
300  00 

2,500  00 
700  00 
800  00 

1,000  00 
300  00 

1,200  00 
350  00 
400  00 

10,000  00 

4,000  00 

33,000  00 

3,;ioo  00 

3,500  00 

5,000  00 
1,500  00 
16,000  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 

100  00 
300  00 
1,700  00 
375  00 
355  00 

60  00 

100  00 

f900  00 

aoooo 

200  00 

a  Did  not  eattmate. 


TABLE    7  —  STATISTICS    OF   HIGH   SCHOOLS,    ETC. 


8»3 


FBOPmTT 


AFPABATUS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


103 

500  00 

750  00 

5,000  00 

3,329  24 

179  75 

500  00 
350  00 
350  00 
2,510  85 
420  00 

1,646  28 

175  00 

75  00 

500  00 

339  50 

850  00 
:50  00 
800  00 
640  00 
550  00 

200  00 
58  30 
650  00 
500  00 
800  00 

1226  00 
150  00' 
400  00 
500  00 
850  00 

100  00 

325  00 

600  00 

1,186  35 

T  750  00 

85  00 

200  00 

1,353  59 

860  00 

93  00 


104 

400  00 

750  (10 

5,000  00 

3,329  24 

179  75 

125  00 
350  00 
350  00 
2,510  85 
157  50 

1,646  28 

125  00 

75  00 

500  00 

300  00 

800  00 
350  00 
700  00 
640  00 
550  00 

130  00 

29  15 

a650  00 

500  00 

800  00 

225  00 
150  00 
400  00 
500  00 
300  00 

100  00 
325  00 
600  00 
1,000  00 
750  00 

85  00 

200  00 

f 1,300  00 

850  00 

93  00 


LIBBART 


Whole 
school 


105 

5(J0  00 

850  00 

5,000  00 

5,594  42 

275  00 

2,400  00 

475  00 

1,000  00 

2,572  61 

550  00 

1,668  38 
500  00 
225  00 
500  00 
533  25 

1,200  00 
600  00 
800  00 

1,780  00 
475  00 

262  00 
f  500  00 

400  00 
1,500  00 
3,000  00 

500  00 
500  00 
2U0  00 
500  00 
500  00 

400  00 

400  00 

1,000  00 

1,868  05 

834  24 

200  00 

f 215  00 

2,500  00 

1,028  50 

221  72 


Academic 
department 


MUSEUM 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


106 

500  00 

850  00 

5,000  00 

5,594  42 

275  00 

800  00 

475  00 

1,000  00 

2,572  61 

206  25 

1,668  38 
500  00 
225  00 
500  00 
533  25 

1,000  00 
600  00 
800  00 

1,602  00 
465  00 

100  00 

f 500  00 

a  400  00 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

500  00 
500  00 
200  00 
500  00 
500  00 

150  00 

400  00 

1,000  00 

1,500  00 

834  24 

200  00 

215  00 

2,500  00 

1,028  50 

221  72 


107 

60  00 

250  00 

f 

1,098  00 


r50  00 

"iio'oo 

373  75 
50  00 

230  00 
25  00 


200  00 
300  00 
380  00 


100  00 
200  00 


25  00 

"75 '66 

360  77 
150  00 


350  00 


108 

60  00 

250  00 

-  ? 

1,098  00 


?50  00 

"ii6"66 
373  75 

18  75 

230  00 
25  00 


200  00 
300  00 
380  00 


100  00 
200  00 


25  00 

'7566 
360  77 
150  00 


350  00 


No. 


41 
42 
43 

44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 

57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 

74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
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UNIVERSITY  OF   THE   STATE  OF   NEW  YORK 


BUmiAKTOP 


No. 


TOTAL  USED  DT 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


MOTB8  AHD  ▲OCOUNTS 
PATABLB  TO 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


CASH  ON  BAHD  OR  DT  BAXK 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


109 

41  s,(m  00 

42  5,300  00 

43  325,000  00 

44  216,321  60 

45  8,454  75 

46  27,200  00 

47  13,975  00 

48  38,460  00 

49  120,457  21 

50  9,300  00 

51  30,994  66 

52  10,100  00 

53  6,432  00 

54  34,000  00 

55  8,260  25 

56  35,950  00 

57  7,450  00 

58  47,480  00 

59  23,087  00 

60  6,675  00 

61  5,137  00 

62  14,072  02 

63  21,294  16 

64  12,100  00 

65  47,500  00 

66  4,325  00 

67  7,350  00 

68  13,000  00 

69  29,000  00 

70  9,350  00 

71  5,525  00 

72  15,375  00 

73  37,925  00 

74  40,024  92 

75  31,234  24 

76  11,385  00 

77  5,015  00 

78  41,403  59 

79  6,263  50 

80  4,969  72 


110 

2,660  00 

3,875  00 

325,000  00 

216,321  66 

4,454  75 

7,037  50 

3,016  00 

13,626  66 

88,590  21 

3,487  50 

10,994  66 

3,550  00 

3,06G  00 

f 14,300  00 

4,583  25 

14,700  00 
4,350  00 

13,280  00 
9,992  12 
4,115  00 

1,670  00 

3,954  15 

a  21,294  16 

4,700  00 

17,000  00 

1,355  00 
3,175  00 
7,550  00 
18,450  00 
5,050  00 

1,700  00 

7,075  00 

20,925  00 

15,063  76 

14.484  24 

6,345  00 
2,315  00 
22,250  00 
3,928  50 
2,414  72 


111 


30  00 

sio  66 


200  00 


173  02 


250  00 
90  00 


112 


JSO  00 

3i6'66 


150  00 


86  51 


250  00 
90  00 


113 


1,211  81 

492  21 

1,342  63 


'""483  45 

317  45 

37  27 

1,460  00 

f 
110  62 

395  83 

2  19 

2,247  46 

134  00 

53  76 
187  34 
311  98 


181  10 

911  93 

1,040  59 

620  00 


114 


302  75 
447*54 


18130 


95  23 

Vsoo'oo 


148  44 


a  2,247  46 
75  00 


70  34 


13  75 
455  96 
346  86 

206  67 


174  03  174  03 

745  77  T  500  00 

307  42  219  00 

49  21      

a  Did  not  frtlmste. 


TABLB  7  —  STATISTICS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS,   ETC. 


8>tS 


PB0PEBT7,  eontinved 


■nrra 


OTHUi  PBOPBBTT 


Whole 
sdiool 


Academic 
department 


TOTAL 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


TOTAL  PBOPBRTT 


Whole 
school 


No. 


Academic 
department 


lift 

ioo'oo 


M;150  50 


1,500  00 


1,500  00 


250  00 


1,525  30 


116 

'mob 


h  287  62 


1,500  00 


1,525  30 


117 

ioo  00 


2,392  31 

492  21 

1,632  63 

483  45 


317  45 

37  27 

2,960  00 


f 

110  62 

1,500  00 

395  83 


252  19 

2,247  46 

334  00 


53  76 
187  34 
311  98 


181  10 
1,084  95 
1,040  59 

620  00 


174  03 

2,521  07 

397  42 

49  21 


118 

1 
8, 

100  00 

825. 

216. 

8. 

620  37 

29, 
14. 

757  54 

40, 
120, 

181  30 

9, 
80, 

95  23 

1«, 
6. 

r 2,000  00 

36, 
8, 

f  35, 

7, 

*  7 

48, 

148  44 

23. 
6, 

5, 

"7 

14, 

a  2,247  46 
225  00 

23, 

12, 

47, 

4, 

70  34 

^  9 

7, 
13, 

29. 

9, 

5, 

13  75 
542  47 
346  86 
206  67 

15, 
39, 

41, 
31, 

11. 

174  03 

2,275  30 

309  00 

6! 
43. 

6. 
6, 

119 

060  00 
400  00 
000  00 
821  66 
454  75 

592  31 
467  21 
112  63 
457  21 
783  45 

994  66 
417  45 
469  27 
960  00 
260  25 

950  00 
560  62 
980  00 
482  83 
675  00 

137  00 
324  21 
541  62 
434  00 
500  00 

378  76 
537  34 
311  98 
000  00 
350  00 

525  00 
556  10 
009  95 
065  51 
854  24 

385  00 
189  03 
924  66 
660  92 
018  93 


120 

2,660  00  41 

3,975  00  42 

325,000  00  43 

216,321  66  44 

4,454  75  45 

7,657  87  46 

3,01H  00  47 

14,:)84  20  48 

88,590  21  49 

3,668  80  50 

10,994  66  51 

3, 64.')  23  52 

3,0(i6  00  53 

f  16,300  00  54 

4,583  25  55 

14,700  00  56 

4,350  00  57 

13,2S0  00  58 

10,140  56  59 

4,115  00  60 

1,670  00  61 

3,954  15  62 

a  23,541  62  63 

4,925  00  64 

17,000  00  65 

1,355  00  66 

3,245  34  67 

7,550  00  68 

18,450  00  69 

5,050  00  70 

1,700  00  71 

7,088  75  72 

21,467  47  73 

15,410  62  74 

14,690  91  75 

6,345  00  76 

2,489  03  77 

24,525  30  78 

4,237  50  79 

2,414  72  80 


ftOoTemment  aeeurltiea. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


owl 

m««jr  A  W^mr    ^^^m    ««^^hV 

3d 

BUmMAnx    v«~  mArmnAi.  wr»v*iKM 

No. 

DKBT8 

• 
H«T  PROPBRTT 

Whole 
school 

Academfo 
department 

Whole 
school 

AcadAinio 
department 

Whole 
school 

Acad«nlc 
depattmenfc 

41 
42 

121 

122 

f 

123 

18,060  00 

5,400  00 

325,000  00 

216,321  66 

8,454  75 

29,592  31 

14,467  21 

40,112  63 

120,457  21 

9,783  45 

30,994  66  . 
10,417  45 

6,469  27 
36,960  00 

8,215  51 

f 35,950  00 

7,560  62 

47,980  00 

23,482  83 

6,400  00 

5,137  00 
14,302  21 

23.541  62 
12,434  00 
47,500  00 

4,378  76 

7,537  34 

13,311  98 

29,000  00 

9,350  00 

5,525  00 

15.542  35 
11,509  95 
41,065  51 
31,854  24 

11,235  00 
5,189  03 

35,924  66 
6,410  92 
4,896  01 

124 

T2,660  00 

3,975  00 

325,000  00 

216,321  66 

4,454  75 

7,657  87 

3,016  00 

14,384  20 

88,590  21 

3,668  80 

10,994  66 

3,645  23 

3,066  00 

f 16,300  00 

4,583  25 

14,700  00 
4,350  00 
12,980  00 
10,140  56 
13,977  50 

1,670  00 

3,954  15 

a23,541  62 

4,925  00 

17,000  00 

1,355  00 
3,245  34 
7,550  00 
18,450  00 
5,050  00 

1,700  00 

7,088  75 

7,717  47 

15,410  62 

14,690  91 

6,845  00 
2,489  03 
16,525  80 
4,002  50 
2,334  72 

126 

153  00 
378  72 

126 

a  15:i  00 
860  72 

43 

44 

220  00 
289  53 

850  26 
432  13 
458  50 
723  00 
198  83 

162  31 
88  95 

220  00 

45 

190  00 

46 

425  13 

47 

432  13 

48 

458  50 

49 

600  00 

50 

152  10 

51 

111  00 

52 

87  15 

53 

54 

700  00 
39  50 

447  75 
51  19 
271  38 
479  50 
235  00 

44  00 

60  00 

172  00 

460  CO 

1,320  73 

27  00 

74  30 

75  00 
300  00 
249  00 

85  40 
171  85 
691  93 
945  95 
816  91 

71  50 

84  10 

969  21 

151  00 

103  08 

700  00 

55 

44  74 

31  50 

56 

375  00 

57 

51  19 

58 
59 

i,666'66 

300  00 

200  00 
441  50 

60 

275  00 

f 137  50 

61 

44  00 

62 
63 

22  00 

■46  50 
a  172  00 

64 

260  00 

65 

1,070  73 
13  50 

66 

• 

67 

74  30 

68 

75  00 

69 

300  00 

70 

249  00 

71 

f 

72 
73 

74 

i3  75 
27,500  00 

"is",  750*66 

166  50 
691  93 
815  95 

75 

801  91 

76 
77 

150  00 

71  50 
60  46 

78 
79 
80 

8,000  00 
250  00 
122  92 

8,000  00 

235  00 

80  00 

767  54 

151  00 

93  58 

a  Did  not  estimate.       b  Books.        cOrants  are  made  to  acad.  dep*t  but  are  also 
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FINAHCIAL  STATEMENT 

RECEIPTS  DURING  TEAR 

• 

GIFTS  AND  BBqCESTS 

C REGENTS  GRANTS 

FOR 

RAISED  BT  TRUSTEES  FOR 
BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS 

No. 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
departmeqc 

Credentials 
and  attend- 
ance 

Books  and 
apparatus 

Other 
purposes 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

1«7 

128 

6  25 
"'25'66 

""*i6"66 

7  50 
""25*66 

**i66"66 
**656*66 

129 

182  55 
252  28 

7,'947*66 

349  92 
109  27 
528  54 
897  80 
325  40 

234  81 

219  72 

7  69 

600  83 

502  74 
149  98 
564  29 
471  32 
193  26 

*""i2*28 

75  25 

212  47 

599  89 

*  "64*80 

62  31 

515  06 

138  98 

**"44*86 
404  77 
748  06 
805  66 

10  00 

"759  09 
173  02 

130 

**56o66 

180  00 
'256  66 

250  00 
**"8"67 

*""56"66 

100  00 

31  00 

'* 175*66 

75  00 

128  31 

""87"  66 

**i49"89 
100  00 
244  12 

"*92'57 
.... .... 

131 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

"i66"66 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

"i66"66 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

10000 

'"166*66 
100  00 

1.32 

24  50 

100  00 

1,000  00 

d500  00 

92  00 

1,292  .36 

*'256'66 

250  00 

30  00 

""8*67 

"*43*76 

'"i66'66 

125  00 

228  29 

8  50 

81  00 
65  00 

175  00 
75  00 

200  00 

35  00 

"'*87"66 
10  00 

127  73 
200  00 
233  77 
125  00 
255  32 

""25*66 
98  31 

"'93'26 

133 

a  24  50 

100  00 

1,000  00 

d500  00 

92  00 

323  09 

"256*66 
250  00 

30  00 

■*"*8"67 
"**43'76 

"ibo'oi) 

125  00 

228  29 

8  50 

31  00 

M  •  ■  *   •   ■   • 

175  00 

75  00 

133  34 

f  35  00 

***87*66 
10  00 

127  73 
200  00 
233  77 
100  00 
255  32 

***i5'66 
98  31 

"**66*86 

41 

25  00 

42 
4.S 

44 

45 

25  00 

46 

47 

""*25  66 

48 
49 
50 

51 

^ 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

10  00 

7  50 

57 

58 
59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

'  '25  66 

64 
65 

66 

67 

100  00 

68 
69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

b50  00 

79 
80 

included  under  total  for  whole  school.       d  Granted  by  city. 
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FIKAXCTAL  STATKHSirr, 


RBCUPT8  DDRIKO  TEAB, 


No. 


DBPABTMBNT  OF  PUBUC  IKSTBUOTION  ORAlfTS  FOR 


TBACHBR8  CLASS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


OTHER  PURPOSES 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


ALL  OTBEB  SOURCES 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
66 
69 
70 

71 
72 
78 
74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 


134 


135 


100  00 


530  00 


298  00 
449  00 


650  00 
388  00 


100  00 


530  00 


298  00 


650  00 
388  00 


136 

948  75 
635  03 


746  78 


1,571  77 

1,498  87 

4,104  29 

752  76 

1,961  48 

7^-5  89 

1,012  22 

1,778  85 

874  21 


1,468  66 

3,314  34 

480  40 

549  40 
708  51 

1,391  01 

544  38 

1,322  12 

628  06 

662  61 
870  76 

1,551  27 
77  28 

1,575  32 

754  19 

449  35 

1,311  97 

522  27 


137 

a 948  75 
25  00 


200  00 


499  62 

2,534  00 

570  00 

f  400  00 
244  44 
337  40 


1,050  00 
" '2i6'26 


364  42 
350  00 


517  09 

" f 

360  00 
269  61 
538  64 


138 

2,205  77 

1,579  99 

f  71,640  00 

49,440  04 

2,028  51 

6,167  10 

3,177  70 

6,954  48 

15,978  34 

1,751  78 

f  7,336  40 

1,314  14 

3,624  89 

18,276  53 

2,771  53 

6,344  09 

2,640  96 

11,857  00 

5,945  12 

1,371  49 

1,993  93 

1,072  04 

7,844  50 

3,700  64 

4,310  01 

2,091  06 

f  4,635  18 

14,770  61 

12,512  08 

1,583  81 

1,451  48 

3,281  23 

5,352  53 

8,019  88 

5,844  66 

3,160  18 

1,133  41 

12,551  78 

830  95 
1.773  86 

130 

a  2,205  77 
858  01 

171,640  00 

49,440  04 

752  35 

1,064  33 
r 1,000  00 
1,955  54 
1,136  24 
1,300  00 

1,914  19 
502  55 

1,546  21 
T  2,022  09 
T  1,338  50 

1,919  81 

1,234  99 

2,977  18 

.  2,229  42 

843  29 

f  8:{0  41 

493  85 

a7,8U  50 

1,617  30 

2,120  31 

t675  02 

f  1,581  U 

5,948  33 

12,095  52 

791  90 

r659  25 

1,069  85 

1,877  46 

T  2,745  51 

1,868  91 

1,651  00 
680  05 

6,364  24 
777  00 
975  00 


a  Did  not  estimate. 
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continued 

caru^iuied 

KXPBNDITURBa 

DURINO  TKAR 

TO! 

'AL 

ADDITIONS,  HfPROYBMBNT  AND  RBPAIR8 

No. 

GROUNDS 

BUILDINGS 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
depart  ment 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

140 

3,614  57 

3,071  02 

72.740  00 

141 

a  3,614  57 

1,696  01 

72,740  00 

58,707  70 

1,234  35 

2,448  72 
1,641  40 
4,042  20 
5,893  04 
2,477  50 

2,760  00 
1.171  20 
1,991  30 
? 3,422  92 
1,413  70 

3,427  55 
1,696  16 
5,123  97 
3,470  53 
l,:i85  25 

1,036  41 

652  63 

a  9,250  26 

2,364  77 

4,152  58 

723  52 

1,820  21 

6,459  64 

1:^,385  00 

1,629  88 

786  98 
1,581  21 
4,272  91 
4,609  52 
4,075  92 

2,192  50 
1,015  12 
9,360  39 
1,639  02 
1.135  44 

142 

97  75 
17  25 

143 

a  97  75 
8  62 

144 

124  17 
91  31 

145 

a  124  17 
45  66 

41 
42 
43 

58.707  70 

1,256  87 

1,256  87 

44 

3,156  82 

45 

8,964  64 

f 

247  35 
b  143  60 

2:0  00 

1,008  99 

78  56 

f200  00 

6  10 

123  39 

10,479  00 

200  00 

397  00 

75  14 

1,694  04 

27  98 

475  00 

193  81 

44  75 

1,582  80 

43  41 

308  24 

27  80 

65  18 

10,011  75 

11,550  00 

53  02 

112  17 
587  21 
5  404  12 
136  07 
334  92 

50  00 
6L  35 
7,518  44 
24  74 
11  88 

?6l  84 

f 

83  33 

46 

5,390  87 
10,040  39 

f 

47 
4S 

22.428  43 

503  65 

49 

3.158  77 

50  00 

50 

T 9,795  00 

750 

51 

2,526  (4 
4,714  80 

24  73 

1  80 

52 
53 

21.456  21 

308  40 
40  00 

54 

3.728  94 

55 

9,393  24 

164  55 
37  57 

211  78 
10  50 

237  00 

93  81 

56 

3,102  13 



57 

16,339  51 

,58 

7,224  23 

59 

2,388  65 

15  00 

14  00 
2  90 

60 

2,199  93 
l.i?o8  72 

5  00 

61 
62 

9,250  26 

a  1,582  80 

63 

4,648  11 

64 

8,049  95 

2,153  06 

4,874  28 

15.826  30 

50  00 

21  00 

63  11 

1,523  99 

35  00 

4  55 

1  50 
87  25 

16  67 

2  10 
16  62 

102  74 

2  78 

26  00 

5,250  00 

11,000  00 

53  02 

65 

66 
67 
68 

14,759  26 
2,699  85 

2.327  22 

35  00 
2  28 

f.9 
70 

71 

4.668  70 

. 

"6  262'66 

45  35 

167  46 

25  00 

36  81 

f 4,000  00 

20  00 

5  94 

72 

8,782  16 
10.565  17 

f 

73 

74 

9,641  99 

75 

4,095  87 

76 

1.691  86 

77 

16,532  93 
2,216  24 

"'266'65 

260  65 

78 
79 

1.970  20 

.••• . ••>■ 

80 

b  Including  grounds. 
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No. 


41 

42 
43 
44 
45 

46 

47 
48 
49 
60 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 

58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

76 

77 
78 
79 
80 


ADDITIONS,  IMPROVBMCNT  AND  RBPAIBS 


FURNITURS 


Whole  school 


Acadflmfc 
department 


APPARATUS 


Whole  school 


146 

8  75 

"266  66 

1,047  04 
41  24 

94  00 
168  13 

83  98 
357  95 
100  10 


4  53 

7P9  53 
41  00 

65  00 
19  00 

'67*63 
10  00 

22  97 

7  50 

311  36 

"23*75 


31  03 

79  50 

450  00 

4  50 

36  50 
252  80 

11  50 
137  58 


25  00 

5  25 

608  87 


12  95 


147 

a  8  75 

"266'66 
1,047  04 


f  24  00 


75  00 


4  53 


25  36 
10  00 


3  75 
a  311  36 

""'23'75 


8  59 

8  00 

450  00 

4  50 


238  00 
11  50 
45  86 


15  00 

3  15 

t250  00 


148 

15  00 
150  00 
500  00 


67  00 

168  40 
223  14 

8  67 

3  50 
50  00 

10  00 
50  00 


46  00 
84  00 


150  00 
24  30 
37  50 


11  51 
174  00 


30  00 

59  18 
91  57 
12  85 
125  00 
51  35 


6  50 
42  30 


Aoademio 
department 


UBRART 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


149 

a  15  00 

75  00 

500  00 

"67'66 


168  40 
223  14 


8  67 

*f"3"56 
43  70 

10  00 
50  00 


17  25 

42  00 

a  150  00 

37  50 

11  51 
174  00 

30  00 

59  18 
91  57 
12  85 
125  00 
51  35 


3  90 
42  30 


.25  60 
a  Did  not  estimate. 


25  60 


150 

9  50 

100  00 

1,500  00 

1,000  00 

50  00 

456  59 
118  58 
188  89 
284  90 
60  00 


8  80 

103  30 

57  42 


50  00 

100  00 

201  75 

lt^2  29 

8  50 

61  27 


171  41 
520  27 

70  65 
10  36 

"26'66 


9:t  55 

95  14 

369  81 

286  12 

448  09 

2  50 
132  09 
148  58 

'26'46 


151 

a9  50 

50  00 

1,500  00 

1,000  00 

50.00 

tseooo 

¥50  00 

188  89 

284  90 

50  00 


880 

103  30 

57  42 


14  00 
100  00 
201  75 
164  06 

850 

3100 


1150  00 
401  60 

t70  65 
10  36 

"26*00 


68  70 

95  14 

369  81 

95  37 

448  (-9 

2  50 

79  26 

148  58 

'"26'40 
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HXNT,  continued 

DURING  YKAR,  Continued 

8ALABXBS  FOB  INSTRUCTION 

8ALABIB8  PAID  OTBBR  Om- 
CBR8  AND  BMPLOTBES 

PRIZBS,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  BTO. 

No. 

Whole  school 

Academic 
departaient 

Whole  school 

Academic 
department 

Whole  school 

Academic 
department 

15S 

2,397  80 

153 

a  2,397  80 

1,150  00 

67,890  00 

50,305  00 

957  00 

f 1,225  00 
1,600  00 
2,400  00 
5,180  00 
1,635  00 

t2,500  00 

900  00 

1,670  00 

2,900  00 

1,300  00 

2,825  00 
1,320  00 
4,250  00 
1,555  00 
1,020  00 

800  00 

570  00 

a  3,377  00 

1,500  00 

3,000  CO 

1 620  00 

1,537  50 

882  00 

1,600  00 

1,275  73 

650  00 
1,0«0  00 
2,650  00 
3,625  00 
2,850  00 

1,410  00 

550  00 

3,520  00 

1,429  00 

975  00 

154 

206  90 

100  00 

2,500  00 

1,600  00 

150  00 

410  00 
309  82 
435  00 
1,734  96 
110  00 

750  00 
188  00 
192  75 
415  00 
150  00 

500  00 
150  80 
507  86 
315  00 
39  00 

107  00 
114  00 
283  00 
250  00 
702  00 

112  00 
170  00 
105  00 

155 

a 206  90 

50  00 

2,500  00 

1.600  00 

75  00 

1102  00 

156 

157 

41 

1,969  00 

42 

67,890  00 

43 

50,305  00 

44 

2,300  00 

45 

4,900  00 
3,724  00 

11  00 

til  00 

46 

47 

6,080  00 

145  00 

48 

12,701  90 

49 

2,215  00 

80  00 

tlOO  00 
56  40 

50 

7,485  00 

51 

1,700  00 

52 

3,469  90 

53 

6,125  00 

tl25  00 

54 

2,951  50 

55 

4,975  00 

100  00 
75  40 
63  48 

118  13 
19  00 

25  00 

28  50 

a283  00 

100  00 

300  00 

11  20 
40  00 
50  00 

56 

2,400  00 

10,120  00 

3,820  00 

10  00 
7  50 

10  00 
7  50 

57 
58 
59 

1,580  00 

60 

1,492  50 

61 

1,482  00 

62 

3,377  00 

63 

2,901  15 

64 

5,700  00 

65 

1,700  00 

66 

3,937  50 

67 

1,980  00 

68 

1,882  14 

69 

2,079  19 

153  00 

65  14 
341  00 
543  12 
661  50 
316  00 

125  00 
74  00 
504  00 
145  00 
110  80 

76  50 

70 

1,538  50 

71 

2,620  00 

72 

5,028  58 

276  56 
141  66 
108  00 

50  00 
44  40 
t304  00 
75  00 
55  40 

73 

7,625  00 

74 

5,768  00 
2,370  00 

16  00 

16  00 

75 
76 

1,123  50 

77 

6,240  00 
1,858  00 

65  00 

65  00 

78 
79 

1,675  00 

80 
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riNAHCIAI.  BTATI- 


No. 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 


IKTB&B8T  ON  PBBT 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


158 

'io  66 


770  00 


37  50 


a  1,875  00 
16  50 


133  36 


150 


1192  00 


8  00 


a  703  13 
8  25 


i:^  36 


INBURAIICB 


Whole 
Bcbool 


Academic 
department 


run.  AKD  UOHTB 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


160 


166  00 


461  07 


240  00 
411  18 

150  00 
39  38 

293  99 
66  00 

24  00 
31  00 
72  00 


22  50 


15  00 

H7  50 

46  88 

132  12 


40  33 
240  00 


80  00 


176  50 
12  00 


161 


166  00 

r 113  00 

80  00 

t50  00 
11  81 

tlOO  00 

6  00 

15  50 

9  00 


7  50 


1  50 
12  50 
23  44 
50  00 


f  20  00 
120  00 


35  00 


176  50 
12  00 


169 

49  93 
169  92 


637  79 
149  10 


370  88 
360  64 
682  07 
136  81 

t680  00 
190  25 
316  80 
626  10 
142  00 

500  00 
152  49 
458  04 
214  20 
115  00 

88  56 
157  52 
224  4i4 
276  30 
502  58 

108  88 
297  10 
144  40 
500  00 
40  00 

166  25 
220  00 
t 
294  19 
292  50 

232  55 

79  00 

631  34 

140  00 

16  67 


163 

5  49  93 
84  96 


637  79 
75  00 


100  00 
120  21 


65  00 

1 100  00 

57  07 

180  00 

¥200  UO 


200  00 
76  24 
57  26 
80  32 
57  50 


39  38 

h  224  49 

90  00 

167  52 

10  «* 
74  27 
72  20 
21  0  00 
20  00 


1102  75 

t 

98  06 

146  25 

100  00 

47  40 

rSoOOO 

75  00 

5  56 


a  Including  principal.       b  Did  not  eetlmafee.       e  Including  fuel  and  lights. 
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MKHT,  concluded 


DDRDio  TKAB,  condvded 


OTHER  niCIDKNTALB 


Whole 
ichool 


164 

32  50 

40  11 

150  00 

270  00 

10  35 

34  00 
31  14 

100  04 

3t.9  41 

84  20 

20  00 

17  09 

91  82 

112  58 

35  00 

180  00 

11  45 
281  68 

'25'66 

20  87 
22  25 
22  05 
35  6i^ 
205  61 

8  76 
26  25 
13  45 

2370 

24  37 

16  95 

0D8O  51 

159  53 

82  59 

35  00 

36  14 
184  73 

30  50 


Academic 
department 


ALL  OTHXa  PURPOaiCS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


TOTAL 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


165 

h  32  50 

20  06 

150  00 

270  00 

10  35 

t  9  00 
"33'35 

"*75*66 

no  00 

13  09 

23  00 

137  00 

30  00 

100  00 

11  45 
35  21 


25  00 

17  10 

11  00 

h22  05 

'162 '80 

88 
9  96 


11  85 

9  10 

0496*26 
53  17 
82  59 

10  00 

21  68 

nOO  00 

25  00 


166 

61  00 
423  43 

2^42500 
389  13 

1,580  63 

32  51 

2,075  63 

4,150  28 


560  00 

21  04 

409  57 

266  87 

97  58 

1,834  36 

2,'996'45 
2d0  30 
104  65 

30  77 

27  80 

1,052  09 

945  89 


35  22 

224  74 

1,435  35 

250  00 

311  89 

230  06 

135  35 

279  74 

99  59 

312  54 

1,175  82 

'"*i9"i6 

5  00 

41  69 


167 

6  61  00 
211  71 


2,425  00 

t350  88 

765  21 
205  00 

630 
15  00 

40  00 

287  99 
105  10 

15  00 

h  1,052  09 
1524  77 

3  52 

72  90 

30  00 
156  00 

139  87 

33  19 

206  18 

545  00 


no  00 

3  00 
20  84 


168 

3,003  30 

3,071  02 

72,740  00 

58,707  70 

3,156  82 

8,964  64 
4,898  66 
9,982  58 
22,428  43 
2,784  67 

9,795  00 
2,208  59 
4,707  53 
19,477  39 
3,773  08 

8,572  86 
2,999  88 
16,339  32 
6,828  40 
2,388  65 

2,138  25 
1,858  72 
7,002  79 
4,648  11 
8,049  95 

2,099  30 

4,874  28 

15,514  32 

14,759  26 

2,699  85 

2,327  22 
4,487  60 
7,870  23 
9,524  58 
7,621  99 

4,095  87 
1,517  83 
16,532  93 
2,215  24 
1,920  99 


160 

»  3,003  30 

1,696  01 

72,740  00 

58,707  70 

1,234  35 

2,448  72 
1,750  00 
3,984  39 
5,893  04 
2,030  00 

2,760  00 
1,075  97 
1,991  30 
f  3,422  92 
1,413  70 

3,427  55 
1,696  16 
5,123  97 
2,778  85 
1,385  25 

1,036  41 

652  68 

67,002  79 

2,364  77 

4,152  58 

723  52 

1,820  21 

6,459  64 

13,385  00 

1,629  88 

786  98 
1,607  46 
4,272  91 
4,262  66 
4,075  92 

2,192  50 
786  60 
9,360  39 
1,639  00 
1,127  69 


No. 


41  Brocton...  41 

42  Brookfleld.  42 

43  Brooklyn..  43 

44  Buffalo....  44 

45  Caledonia.  45 

46  Cambridge  46 

47  Camden....  47 

48  Canajoh'e..  4U 

49  Canandal..  49 

50  Canaaer'a .  50 

51  Canastota.  51 

52  Candor....  52 

53  Canlsteo...  53 

54  Canton ....  54 

55  Cape  Vin..  55 

56  Carthage...  56 

57  CasUle 57 

58  CataklU....  58 

59  Cattaraug.  59 

60  Centrals..  «0 

61  Central  v..  61 

62  Champrn..  62 

63  Charlotte  .  63 
6*  Charugay.  64 

65  Cbatham...  65 

66  Cherry  V. .  66 

67  Chester....  67 
88  Churchvll.  68 
60  Clayton  ...  69 

70  Clay  vlUe  . .  70 

71  Cleveland    71 

72  Clifton  S  . .  72 

73  Clinton  ....  78 

74  ayde 71 

75  CoblesklU..  75 

76  Cohocton..  76 

77  Colton 77 

78  Cooperst ..  78 

79  Copenha...  79 

80  Corfu 80 
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No. 


81  Cnrlntb 

82  Corning  F. . 

83  Corning  U.. 

84  Corn.-on-H. 

85  Cornwall... 

86  Corona 

87  Cortland.... 

88  Coxsackle . . 

89  Crown P't.. 

90  Cuba 


91  Dalton.... 
««2  Dansvllle. 

93  Dayton... 

94  Delevao... 

95  Depew.... 


81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
9:^ 
94 
95 


»6  Deposit Q0 

97  De  Buyter...     97 

98  Dexter 9g 

99  Dolgeville . .     99 
too  Drum  Hill..  100 

101  Dry  den JQl 

102  Dundee iQ2 

103  Dunkirk....  103 

104  EarlviUe.  ..  104 

105  E.  Aurora...  106 

[06  E.  Bloom...  106 

107  E.  Penib....  107 

108  E.  Rand 108 

109  E.  Syracuse.  109 

110  Eaton 110 

[11  Edmeston  ••  m 

112  EgberU 112 

113  EUzabtftht..   |13 

114  EllenvlIIe...  114 

115  EllicottvUle   115 

116  Ellington...  116 

117  Elmlra U7 

[18  Essex 118 

119  Fablus 119 

120  Fair  Haven.  120 


NAME 


LOCATION 


City  or  TlllAffe  and  county 


OB   AOm^TBD 


o 
By 


Date 


Corinth  union  school 

Corning  free  academy 

Coruin;;  union  school  no.  13 

Comwuli-on-Hud.    union  school 
Cornwall  union  school 


Corona  union  school 

Cortland  union  school 

Coxsackie  union  school 

Crown  Point  onion  school. 
Cnba  nnion  school , 


Dalton  nnion  school  . . . 
Daubville  nnion  school. 
Dayton  union  school  . . . 
Delevan  uniou  school . . . 
Depew  union  school. ... 


Deposit  union  school 

De  Ruyter  union  schoo I . 

Dexter  nnion  school 

Dolgeville  union  school , 
Drum  Hill  school 


Dryden  union  school...., 
Dundee  union  school...., 

Dunkirk  union  school 

Karl vi  He  union  school 

East  Aurora  union  school 


East  Bluomfield  union  school 
East  Pembroke  union  school. 
East  Randolph  union  school. , 
East  Syrncuse  nnion  school . . . 
Eaton  union  school 


Edmrston  union  school 

E<;berts  high  school 

ElizabethtowD  high  school. 
Ellen  vi  lie  union  school  . ... 
Ellicottvilie  union  school  . . 


Ellington  nnion  school . 
Elmira  free  academy. . . 

Essex  union  school 

Fabins  union  school  ... 
Fairliaven  union  school 


2 


Corinth,  Saratoga 

Corning,  Steuben 

Corning,  St«nben 

Cprnwall-on-Hud.,  Orange 
Cornwall;  Orange 


Corona,  Qneens 

Cortland , 

Coxsackie,  Greene.. 
Crown  Point,  Essex. 
C  nba,  Allegany 


Dalton,  Livingston 

Dansville,  Livingston. 
Dayton,  CattaraugUH . . 
Delcvnu,  Cattaraugus. 
Depew,  Erie 


Deposit.  Broome 

De  Ku3'ter,  Madisou  ... 

Dex  tor,  Jefferson 

Dolgevilli),  Herkimer.. 
Peekskill,  Westchester. 


3 


Dryden ,  Tompkins 

Dundee,  Yates 

Dunkirk,  Chautauqua, 
Karl ville,  Madison . . . . 
East  Aurora,  Erie 


East  Bloom  field,  Ontario.. 
East  Pembroke,  Genesee.. 
E.  Randolph,  CHttarnugus, 
East  Syracuse,  Onondaga.. 
Eaton,*  Madison 


Edmeston,  Otsego 

Cohoes,  Albany 

Eliznbeihtown,  Essex 

EUenville,  Ulster 

Ellioottville,    Catturangnd 


Ellington,  Chautauqua. 

Elmira,  Chemung 

Es^ex 

Fabi  ns,  Onondaga  . . .  • . 
Fairhaven,  Cayuga. 


UD  92 
13  Ap  59 
21  N  95 
12D  94 
28F   95 

19  Mr  96 

5Je  94 

5M\37 

12  Jl  81 

12  Jl  81 


12  D 
14  Ja 
26  Je 
12  D 
21  N 


94 
58 
95 
94 
95 


9  Ap67 
30  Mr  36 
24  Je  96 
21N  95 
10  Jl  89 

9Ja  73 

24My82 

2Je  71 

9F    93 

10Ap33 


12  F 
8F 
12  D 
11  Ja 
21  N 


9h 
94 
94 
88 
95 


12D    94 

2  My  64 

10  Ja  67 

17  D    87 

8Je  92 

IIF  53 
31  Mr  40 

21  N  95 
26Je  95 
12  F    91 


aL=L^slature;  all  others  inoorporated  or  admitted  hv  regents.     6H=lilg4i,  8=senior, 
who  graduated  on  regents  credentials,    e  Besides  these,  students  have  aooess  to  Oomwall  pab- 
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82s 


1 


1 

o 

a 

1 


I 


s 

ORADDATBS 

J, 

NET  PROPERTY 

•5 

ut 

OB 

5o 

bS 

IK«A 

tudents  taki 
academi 

n  local 

standa 

n  regents 
diplomas  0 
certlflcat 

ays  actuall 
sion  durin 

Volumes 
In  library 

Whole  school 

Academic 
depariment 

40 

03 

1    0 

0 

0 

No. 


0 

H 
H 
J 
S 
J 

J 
M 

8 
J 
H 

J 

H 

J 

H 

J 

H 
M 
M 

H 

S 

H 

J 

H 

H 

H 

H 

J 

J 

H 

J 

J 

S 

H 

H 

H 

J 

H 

J 

J 

M 


e 

4 

c8 
2 
3 
2 

3 
2 
3 
2 
4 

3 
4 

2 
2 

1 

5 
4 
2 
8 
5 

2 
3 
4 
3 
3 

3 
2 
3 

8 
2 

1 

4 
8 
4 
2 

3 
18 
1 
5 
2 


7 

8 

0 

10 

81 

9 

191 

255 

19 

190 

40 

1 

191 

31 
21 

30 
89 

195 
190 

198 
193 

11 

61 

4 

•••••• 

190 

26 

8 

200 

140 

4 

184 

72 

2 

187 

103 

\ 

5 

190 

28 

9 

185 

52 

10 

191 

19 
99 

191 
185 

12 

76 

10 

190 

43 

16 

195 
191 

4 

91 

11 

196 

67 

■ 

5 

183 

86 

6 

181 

90 

- 

11 

195 

75 

•%•  •  •  *  • 

7 

175 

143 

17 

193 

60 

3 

191 

37 
24 

191 
191 

7 

102 

16 

190 

31 

1 

180 

58 

1 

179 

70 

i9 

190 

47 

8 

190 

106 
51 

196 
190 

7 

75 

9 

189 

574 

d62 

192 

18 
52 
47 

170 
180 
192 

..... 

11 

19 

602 

36,455  69 

1,063 

102,250  00 

511 

21,870  07 

t500 

14,300  00 

e25 

3,442  27 

628 

35,774  14 

614 

43,124  13 

670 

28,072  30 

479 

6,750  37 

400 

19,596  60 

200 

4,466  36 

192 

31,755  00 

268 

6,043  52 

439 

7,108  77 

1366 

24,323  69 

1,913 

21,982  76 

268 

7,627  00 

324 

5,235  22 

1500 

39,560  00 

394 

35,461  80 

639 

10,325  21 

744 

13,72«  41 

1,102 

24,787  46 

477 

10,300  00 

2,247 

50,665  68 

900 

4,060  74 

1700 

3,579  22 

228 

3,538  75 

1,603 

37,300  00 

255 

3,507  39 

400 

2,831  15 

1,000 

46,231  73 

690 

7,646  00 

250 

30,475  00 

900 

22,800  00 

552 

4,221  29 

2,248 

t534,500  00 

211 

2,750  00 

380 

4,390  30 

350 

2,745  00 

13 

14,140  83 

34,833  33 

7,290  02 

5,150  00 

1,692  27 

3,567  50 
7,500  00 
5,237  05 
2,500  00 
t 13,000  00 

2,283  75 

11,921  00 

2,093  27 

3,4hl  24 

T6,580  00 

10,593  69 
2,900  00 
2,580  00 

19,010  00 
8,675  00 

8,165  00 

6,169  00 

14,237  46 

6,250  00 

112,768  35 

2,990  00 
2,039  17 
2,052  75 
6,000  00 
2,248  09 

1,475  00 
46,231  73 
4,482  00 
6,740  00 
6,500  00 

3,521  29 
72,050  00 
1,345  00 
2,290  30 
2,300  00 


81 
82 
83 

84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
93 

94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 


ac=aniddle  and  J=Junior  school,    elocludiog  principal  who  does  not  teach,    d  Including  14 
lie  library  of  475  volumes,  which  Is  In  school  building. 
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No. 


a  Inspector  and 

date  of  last 

Inspection 


PHIXOIPAI.  o> 


NAME 


81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 

118 
119 
120 


14 

C  11  My  96 

CI  2  Je  96 

CI  21  O  95 

8  22  N  95 

S28My  96 

C  10  Ja  96 

W  23  Ja  96 

C  6  My  96 

S  5  Je  96 

Ci  6  F  96 

CI  15  Ap  96 

CI  10  P  96 

CI  6  Mr  96 

CI  10  Mr  96 

CI  20  D  95 

K  15  Ja  96 

W  21  Ja  96 

S  5  My  96 

W  17  Ja  96 

C  21  My  96 

C  4  Je  96 

W  12  My  96 

CI  1  O  95 

S  22  My  96 

CI  11  Mr  96 

S  11  D  95 

CI  23  S  95 

CI  14  Ja  96 

W  20  Ap  96 

S  15  N  95 

K  24  Ja  96 

C  7  My  96 

K  11  Je  96 

K  5  Je  96 

CI  3  Mr  96 

CI  2  O  95 

W  17  D  95^ 

C  31  O  95 

C  9  My  94 

S  30  Ap  96 


16 


A.  M.  Hollister,  M.  A 

Leigh  R.  Hunt,  B.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

Durwjird  L.  Razey 

h  Lewis  N.  Crane 

Herman  C.  Wood  worth 


James  D.  Dillint^bam,  M.  A.,  Pd.  M 

Eleanor  E.  Miller 

Gtorgo  William  Fairgrieve,  M.  A. .v. 

A.  A.  Lorery ,. , 

J.  E.  Dewey 


Willard  G.  Welker... 
W.  G.  Carmer,  M.  A. 

Elmer  J.  Cobb 

Ira  P.  Trevett 

cC.  A.Walker 


George  W.  Pye,  M.  A 

I.  S.  Soars 

Burt  W.  Alverson.... 
James  Eggenberger.. 
John  Millar 


dE.  Day  Clark 

Frank  H.  Hausner 

J.  Edman  Massee,  M.  A. 
e  Maude  E.  Autisdel. ... 
Charles  Goldsmith 


Dwigbt  B.  Williams,  M.  A 

John  W.  Currie 

/Jesse  L.  Mott , 

g  Edwin  H.  Chase.  M.  A.,  Ph.  B 
Ada  Y.  Douahue , 


Elihn  R.  (jJregory 

George  M.  Si  rout,  M.  A..  Ph.  D 

Schuyler  F.  Herrou,  B.  A 

John  W.  Chandler         

Cliftou  J.  Melrose,  B.  A 


Ellis  W.  Storms 

Charles  W.  Evans,  M.  A. 

Cyins  H.  Stafford 

Charles  R.  Dinm 

G.  A.  Jacobs,  M.  S 


a  C— Charles  N.  Cobb;  Cl= Arthur  G.  Cl^-ment;  K=Roland  8.  Kejser;  8=Myron  T.  8cudder; 
May  ?,  1896.       eTerm  expired  Jaae  28,  1896.       /Term  expired  June  19,  1880.        o  Term  ex- 


». 
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JUWB  90, 1806 


InBtltutions  where  degrees  were  obtained  or  school  at  which  educated 


16 


Hamilton 

Hamilton  and  Syracase 

GeDeseo  normal 

Wesley  an  univ.,  Middletown^  Conu, 
N.  Y.  state  normal  college 


U.  C.  N.  Y. 


Union 

Middlebury  college 
Genesee  normal . .. 


Hamilton 

Fredonia  normal. 
Buffalo  normal.. 
Cornell 


Rochester 

Colgate   

Watcrtown  high  school , 

Normal  school,  Rorschasb,  Switzerland. 
Boorkee  college 


Starkey  seminary. 

Hamilton 

Vassar 

Oeueseo  normaU. 


Colgate 

Geiipseo  normal , 

Oneoiita  normal 

Amer.  temp,  uuiv.,  Harriman,  Tenn 
Yates  academy , 


New  Berlin  academy. 
Boston  university  ... 

Syracuse   

U.  C.  N.  Y 

Cornell 


17 
1893 
1892 
1895 
1895 
1894 


Fredonia  normal 
Ohio  Wesley  an.. 


Cortland  normal. 
Michigan 


W=Ch«rles  F.  Wheelock.      b  Retii^ed  June  8, 1896.      c  Resiflrned  June  30, 1896. 
pired  June  86, 1896. 


81 
82 
83 

84 
85 


1894 

86 

1893 

8T 

1890 

88 

1895 

89 

1888 

90 

1893 

91 

1892 

92 

1894 

93 

1894 

94 

1895 

95 

1894 

96 

1895 

97 

1894 

98 

1890 

99 

1890 

100 

1895 

101 

1895 

102 

1893 

103 

1891 

104 

1884 

105 

1894 

106 

1895 

107 

1894 

108 

1894 

109 

1895 

110 

1883 

HI 

1893 

112 

1894 

113 

1894 

114 

1894 

115 

18J)3 

116 

1895 

117 

1895 

118 

1892 

119 

1890 

120 

dRfsi 

gned 
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■ 

RKOBKTS  BXAMINRB 

No. 

Name  and  where  educated 

Present  poeition 

Date  of 
appoint- 
ment 

81 

18 

19 

SO 

82 

M.S.  Purdy,  B.  8.,  M.  D.,  Cornell  aud 
[Chicago  bom.  med.  c. 

PbTsician  ............. 

27  My  91 

83 
84 

85 

R©v.  W,  E.  Clark,  Dickinson  col.,  Pa. 

Cler&rvman  ............ 

19  Je    91 

86 

87 
88 

J.  A.  KixoD,  Susqaeharnn  sem.;  Bing'n 

Insurance  agent 

21  Mr  96 

89 

James  Deane,  Mj  A.,  Williams  and  Ham. 

Clerirvman 

7Ap     91 

90 

91 

92 
98 

William  W.  Bean,  M.  A.,  Alfred 

t     . 

3  Je     91 

94 

95 

• 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

• 

102 

103 

J.  T.  Williams,  Castleton  med.  col.,  Vt 

Editor 

12  J^   91 

104 

105 

106 

Mrs  Sarah  H.  HoUisfeer 

24  Ap  91 

107 

108 

109 

110 

HI 

112 

113 

Charles  A.  Mnrvio,  M.A.,  Middleb'y  col. 
Walter  D.  Walratb 

Clerflrvman 

7Ap    91 
IF      92 

114 

Lawyer 

115 

Merchant 

7Ap     91 
3D      94 

116 

G.  G.  Gilbert,  Chamberlain  iostitnte.. 

DrufiTfirist 

117 

Lawyer  ....;.... ...... 

13  Ja    93 

118 

119 

120 

■ 
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TBUSTSKS 


OFTICKHS  ON  JDMB  80,  1896 


Presldeiit 


Treasurer 


No. 


21 


Warren  Curtis 

Amory  Hoiiji^btrOD  jr  , 

Frank  H.  Viele 

Charles  £.  Cold  wall. 
Thomas  Cocks 


Charles  W.  Weed 
Henry  Dickinson. 

John  Frank 

H.  F.  Davis 

DrG.  Whipple... 


Chnrles  E.  Maker  . 

F.  Fielder 

A.  R.  Yoanj; 

William  E.  Read.. 
Franklin  Zurbrisk 


Charles  P.  Knapp... 
-Charles  H.  Maxson. 
William  E.  Leonard 

Alfred  Dolge , 

John  Halsted 


Greorge  E.  Monroe.. 

George  P.  Lord 

Julien  T.  Williams. 

H.  G.  Green 

Frank  R.  Whaley  ., 


T.  W.  PeelinK 

O.  G.  Denison 

M.  C.  Hawley 

Walter  E.  Lansing. 
A.  £  Richardson . . . 


Lion  D.  Hopkins  . 
Harry  G.  Calkins. 
John  S.  Roberts... 

W.  S.  Doyle 

A.  W.  Smallman. . 


Mrs  C.  D.  Stockwell 

Edgar  Denton 

William  D  Stower. . 
Edward  H.  Knapp.. 
HilfordC.  Turner... 


99 
a  Henry  J.  Parmenter 
aL.  W.  Wellington... 

al.  C.  Lane 

aH.  N.Clark 

a  Rowland  Cocks 


aEarlLee 

a  George  V.  Clark. 

a  A.  G.  Case 

a  J.  W.  Wvman 

aW.  B.  Ackerbfc... 

aWilliam  W.  Hunt 

aF.  P.  Magee 

aN.  M.  Allen 

aElgene  W.  Read, 
a  John  Zurbrisk 


aSlitcrD.  Smith  ... 
a  Frank  S.  Mitchell 

a  Melza  Casler 

a  Nathan  A.  Snell. 
Robert  McCord 


aO  J.  Hill 

a  Silas  A.  Price 

a  Alfred  J.  Lunt. . . 
aGuy  H.  Clark.... 
a  Philip  S.  Persons 


a  Frank  Munson 

aJ»  H.  Dickinson.. 
aH.  J.  Ellsworth... 
a  Charles  E.  Baggs 
a  Walter  Morse 


a  Truman  Bootman 

a  Miller  Hay 

a  Byron  A.  Perry  . . 

aW.  H.  Deyo 

aC.  A.  Case 


aSardius  Frisbee 

a  Frank  E.  Bundy... 
a  Andrew  J.  Tucker. 

a  J.  L.  Bramer 

a  Irving  S.  Siliman . . 


81 
82 

83 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 


•a  Not  a  trustee. 


830 


UNIVERSITY  OP  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


81 
«2 
83 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
93 
94 


96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 


James  A.  Dayton. . 
aGeorge  Hitchcock  , 

aC.  £.  Rose 

aGeorge  J.  Horobin 
aWilliam  Ash  worth. 


23 


aWilliam  W.  Johnston 

aC.  V.  Coon 

aHenry  Jordan 

M.  J.  Hickok ...  . 

A.  A.  Lawrence  ^ 

Grant  £.  Moses 

aW.  8.  Oberdorf 

James  £.  Bixby 

Myron  E.  Fisher 


95   aH.  W.  Famham 


aCornelins  K.  Scott. 

G.  S.  Mason 

Lonifl  F.  Lelir 

aAlbert  L.  Leavitt. . 
aHenry  Tate 


aW.  H.  Baker 

H.  V.  L.  Jones 

Frederick  D.  Light, 

aD.  D.  Dinimick  .... 

aEliiott  Hambleton.. 


aP.  A.  Spitz 

£.  A.  Seamans 

aHenry  C.  Seil 

aKdnmnd  S.  Walker. 

D.  B.  Morse 


Charles  T.  Coats... 

dR,  A.  Ross 

aCharles  H.  Palmer. 

John  J.  Ryan 

£dwiu  S.  King 


Eugene  £.  D«  Voe.. 

aE.  J.  Beard  sley 

aFrank  L  Cowan... 

aEdgar  Thomas 

aChenney  H.  Powers. 


94 


7 
6 
7 
9 

7 

5 
9 
9 
6 
5 

9 
9 
6 
9 
7 

9 
5 
9 
9 
5 

6 
U 
8 
5 
9 

9 
5 
5 
5 
6 

5 
14 
6 
6 
9 

6 
9 
9 
5 
5 


S6 


4 
4 
4 
5 
4 

3 
5 
5 
4 
3 

5 
5 
3 
5 
4 

5 
3 
5 

•» 

o 
3 

4 

5 
5 
3 
5 

5 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
8 
4 

4 
5 

4 
5 
5 
3 
3 


S6 


a  Not  a  trustee. 
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concluded 

FACULTY 

VACANCIES  OCCURRING  BT 

Appointed 
during  year 

TKAOHIKO    ACADEMIC 
STCJDIBS  OM.Y 

TBAOHTNO  ACA- 
DEMIC  AND 
SUB-ACADEMIC 
STUDIES 

r 

End 

Death 

Reidg- 
nation 

Re- 
moval 

MBN 

womN 

No. 

of 
term 

Perma 
nent 

-   Tem- 
porary 

Perma*  Tern- 
sent  ,porary 

Men 

Women 

»7 

S8 

29 

30 

31 

32 
1 

33 

34 

2 
4 

80 

36 

37 
1 
3 
1 

2 

1 

2 

82 

' 

1 

1 
4 
5 

1 

81 

1 

1 
I 
1 

1 

83 

5 

84 

86 

86 

3 

3 
3 

2 
1 

87 

3 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

88 

89 

1 

2 

• 

1 

90 

91 

1 

1 

1 

...... 

92 

•  »■•••  • 

1 
1 
1 

3 

1 

•7 

2 

1 

93 

1 

1 
1 

1 
X 

94 

1 
1 

....'... 

• 

95 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

2" 

1 

1 

96 
97 

1 

1 

•98 

2 

2 

1 

1 
2 
2 

99 

1 

2 

100 

101 

102 

1 

1 

2 

2 
1 
2 

103 

2 

104 

1 

105 

1 

2 

1 
1 
3 
2 

106 

1 

107 

2 

108 

2 

2 
3 

1 
7 

1 
2 

2 

3 

109 

1 

110 

1 

1 

111 

7 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 

112 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 
6 

'"V3* 

1 

11a 

1 

2 

114 

1 

1 
1 

115 

1 
2 
4 

116 

3 

8 

3 
1 
1 

117 

4 

118 

1 

119 

2 

...... 

...... 

120 

832 


UNIVERSITY   OF   THE    STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


FAcm;xTf  concluded 

No. 

TBACHnrO  SUB- 
AOADBMXO  STUD- 
IBS  ONLY 

b  TOTAL 

Is 
il 

P.S 

• 

0 

YAOAKCIBS  OCCURRINO  BT 

Appointed  dur- 
ing year 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

End 

of 

term 

Death 

Besig- 
nation 

Re- 
moyal 

81 

88 

...... 

...... 

39 
5 
a 

7 
7 
2 

10 
7 
7 
2 
4 

1 
8 
2 
3 
•    4 

6 

2 

3 

11 

8 

4 
4 

40 

1 

i' 

1 
1 

1 

i' 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
4 
1 

1 
2 
2 

"ti' 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
4 
1 
2 

1 

41 

8 
o7 
8 
9 
3 

12 
9 
9 
3 
6 

3 
11 

3 
•  4 

4 

10 

5 

4 
11 
12 

5 

5 

2 

t3 

12 

5 
2 
2 
17 
3 

2  < 
3 
4 
17 
4 

3 

14 

2 

3 

tl 

4» 

43 

44 

40 

46 

47 

1 

82 

83 
84 

i* 

1 
1 

1 
2 

85 

86 

87 

88 

1 

89 

1 

2 
2 

1 
tl 

1 

90 
91 

tl 
2 

2 
1 

92 

2 

1 

93 

94 

1 

95 

1 

1 

1 

96 

/ 

1 

97 

1 
1 

2 

4 

98 

1 

2 

99 

100 

101 

1 

1 

1 

lOi^ 

3 

103 

104 

.....  a 

t 
t 

3 

1 

1 

11 

1 

2 

3 

3 

105 

106 

107 

108 

2 
6 

2 
6 

109 
110 

1 

5 

111 

112 

113 

i 

2 

14 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

114 

1 

115 

116 

1 
1 

1 

117 

1 

2 

118 

2 

1 

119 

3 

120 

t 

•••••• 

•  •  «»  M  •  a    • 

1 

a  Teachers  In  first  to  sixth  grades  not  reported.  h  Eepresents  faculty  of  entire  scbool ; 
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NUMBER  AND  CLAB8IFIOATION    OF  STUDBMTS 


Pupils  in  academ 
ic  department  not 
holding  prelim- 
inary certlflcates 


Boys 


48 

18 

60 

12 

9 

2 

6 
2 

17 
3 

20 

22 

20 

2 

6 

3 

8 
14 
18 

2 
28 

13 

20 

1 

17 
10 

11 

13 

12 

9 

5 

23 

3 

10 

12 

8 

16 

19 

7 

3 

10 


Girls 


ACADEMIO  8TCDBMTS  HOLDIKO 


Preliminary 
certiflcates 


48  academic 

count  or  higher 

diplomas   or 

certificates 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


ACTUAL  ATTKNDANCB    DURING 


l8t  term 


Boys 


40 

24 

67 
9 
4 
6 

12 

3 

13 


26 

28 
22 
13 
12 
12 

7 
8 

25 
1 

30 

6 
23 


23 
15 

12 
14 

4 
13 

3 

16 
3 
11 
22 
13 

17 
18 
10 
7 
11 


50 

12 

54 

5 

5 

7 

8 
37 
12 

9 
30 

9 

25 

4 

14 
3 

29 
20 


7 
11 

28 
16 
31 
12 
40 

]6 

3 

3 

34 

11 

16 
21 
9 
21 
12 

16 
231 


21 
9 


61 

17 
74 
14 
13 
6 

4 

47 
18 
14 
47 

11 
29 

9 
14 

1 

H7 
29 


4 

22 

21 
19 
53 
18 
55 

21 

7 

5 

40 

11 

2 
43 
16 
43 
18 

24 

283 

1 

21 

14 


52 


2 
2 


9 
2 


4 
2 
1 
7 


3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

2 

10 

13 

3 

53 


10 


9 
3 


I 


4 
3 

4 
16 


Girls 


54 

55 

32 

47 

113 

141 

6 

17 

114 

117 

9 

12 

6 

6 

39 

45 

28 

29 

9 

11 

49 

61 

24 

28 

37 

T56 

6 

22 

19 

20 

6 

12 

43 

48 

29 

32 

17 

23 

9 

4 

37 

49 

37 

26 

34 

39 

19 

47 

20 

38 

44 

76 

13 

27 

10 

15 

13 

6 

35 

38 

12 

11 

19 

14 

24 

46 

15 

18 

34 

65 

20 

25 

28 

32 

199 

257 

6 

10 

24 

26 

22 

25 

2d  term 


Boys 


56 

31 

95 

15 

tl4 

9 

6 

36 
29 
11 

47 

33 
46 

5 
23 

5 

44 
34 
18 
9 
38 

38 
39 
32 
24 
53 

27 
14 

ir> 

35 
14 

27 
22 
12 
30 
19 

25 

201 

6 

24 

23 


Girls 


57 

46 

133 

20 

m 

12 

4 

43 
30 
13 
53 

38 
¥56 
21 
23 
11 

48 
37 
22 
4 
50 

22 
41 
56 
34 
69 

32 
16 
7 
38 
11 

n9 

45 
21 
62 
30 

34 
264 
10 
26 
21 


No. 


81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 


columns  which  follow  pertain  to  acad.  dep't  only. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF  NEW   YORK 


KUMBKS  AND  OLAaSin- 

AOTDAL  ATTBNDAliOB  DURIMO 

Average  at- 
tendance per 
term 

WHOUt 

No. 

8d  term 

4tbteim 

Day  scholars 

Local 

Boyp 

Olrls 

Boys 

Qlrls 

Boys 

Oirls 

Boys 

Oirls 

Boys 

Ofris 

81 

68 

30 

69 
45 

60 

61 

62 

31 
104 

11 

tl4 

9 

7 
38 
28 
11 
44 

27 
40 

6 
21 

6 

42 
28 
15 
8 
37 

32 
35 
26 
19 
49 

19 
10 
12 
35 
13 

19 
23 
14 
32 
20 

27 

200 

6 

20 
23 

63 

46 
137 

19 
tl7 

12 

4 
44 
29 
12 
57 

34 
f56 
22 
22 
12 

46 
31 
21 
5 
50 

22 
37 
52 
35 
73 

26 
14 
7 
38 
12 

17 
46 
20 
64 
28 

33 
261 
10 
25 
23 

64 

31 

114 

17 

14 

9 

14 

66 

41 
141 
23 
17 
12 

16 

66 

1 

* 
67 
7 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 
87 

8 

4 

8 

4 

"'37' 
2 

"50 

88 

29 
14 
36 

32 
40 

29 
12 
57 

37 
r  56 

28 
12 
33 

13 
35 

6 
19 

6 

28 
22 
18 
10 
39 

26 
21 
34 
27 
36 

27 
16 
15 
46 
16 

20 
24 
5 
34 
15 

14 

243 

7 

14 

12 

24 
14 
60 

26 
37 
22 
25 
18 

39 
22 
25 
6 
52 

20 
24 
56 
40 
59 

26 
21 
9 
54 
14 

10 
46 
23 
63 
24 

25 
301 
10 
16 
17 

7 

89 

• 

90 

24 

20 
12 

23 

91 
92 
93 

17 
36 

32 
f  56 

13 
19 

94 

4 

95 

96 

38 
20 
11 
8 
36 

22 
33 

43 
25 
17 
6 
50 

19 
32 

18 
14 

14 

97 

18 

98 

99 

7 
37 

6 
51 

100 

101 

15 
19 

6 

102 

22 

103 

104 

14 

34 

3 
21 

5 

105 

27 

106 
107 

23 

6 

12 

26 

11 

8 

13 

21 

7 

108 

10 

8 

109 

19 

2 

110 

13 
12 

13 
19 

1 

111 

9 

112 

113 

14 
2 
5 

15 
17 
....... 

9 

5 

114 

4 

115 

7 

116 

16 

117 

8 

118 

7 
12 

10 
24 

1 

119 

12 

120 

8 

a  There  are  included  here  any  who  held  a  60-count  certificate. 
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CATION  OF  STUDEMTs,  oontinved 

OF  SOHOLAItfl 

OBAOUATKD  JUHB  1896 

Boarden 

Total 

HOLD*0  RCGBIITS  CRBDBNTIALS  FOR 

No. 

State 

Foreign 

aO-^ount  or  higher 

a48-oouiit 

B078 

Oirlfl 

Bojrs 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

68 

1 

69 

70 

71 

7» 

33 

114 

17 

14 

9 

14 
39 
80 
12 
57 

33 
47 

6 
23 

6 

46 
36 
18 
10 
39 

41 
40 
34 
:iO 
57 

27 
16 
15 
46 
16 

39 
24 
19 
37 
20 

32 

260 

7 

24 

22 

73 
48 

141 
23 
17 
12 

16 
50 
31 
14 
83 

39 
56 
22 
29 
13 

58 
40 
25 
6 
52 

26 
46 
56 
45 
86 

33 
21 

74 

76 
1 

76 
3 

77 

5 

81 

82 

1 

83 

84 

85 

86 

2 

■  a   «   •  M  *    • 

87 

1 

3 

88 

89 

1 

1 

2 

1 

90 

91 

2 

3 

92 

i  ■  •  •  •  •  . 

93 

1 

■ 

6 

4 

94 

95 

4 

3 

2 
4 

3 
6 

96 

97 

98 

99 

• 

100 

2 
2 
2 
1 
3 

1 

3 
3 

1 
4 
9 

2 

101 

1 
5 

102 

103 

104 

3 

2 

106 

106 

107 

9 

1 
6 

8* 

1 

106 

56 
15 

19 
46 
28 
69 
31 

43 
314 
11 
28 
25 

1 

1 

109 

ilO 

111 

112 

1 

3 

113 

2 

1 

114 

3 

5 
9 

4 

4 
3 

115 

3 

2 
4 

116 

1 

2 

117 
118 

119 

'"'i' 

r 

[[[[[/J 

120 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE    STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


NUMBER  JLKD  CLASSIFIGATXON  OF  Bl'UtfKMTO, 

OKADUATKD 

No. 

a  HOLDnra  rsokivts  cbbdkntials  fob 

86-coiiiit 

84-count 

12-COUDt 

Prallminary 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

81 

78 

79 

80 

81 

S2 

83 

84 

85 

82 

1 

3 

3 

* 

2 

4 

5 

88 

84 

••••••••f 

85 

88 

87 

/ 

6 

5 

88 

89 

1 

7 

90 

91 

1 

92 

93 

3 

6 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

3 

1 

100 

2 

2 

2 

4 

101 

102 

103 

1 
1 

2 

1 

104 

■ 

105 

106 

• 

107 

» 

108 

1 

1 

1 

2 

i 

109 

110 

111 

1 
6 
3 

112 

3 

1 

1 

2 

• 

1 

1 

5 

113 

114 

^ 

115 

116 

117 

20 

20 

2 

5 

1 

118 

119 

120 

y 

Y 

a  There  are  Included  under  86-couiit  any  who  held  a  4(Mxiimt ;  under  84oount|  a  80«oob(i 
public  library  of  475  volumes,  which  is  in  school  building. 
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concluded 

No.  of  days  attendance 
of  academic  students 

LIBiULRY 

jwjt  1896 

OOLLBOB  BMTRANCB 

Volumes 

Pamphlets 

Not  holding  re- 
gents creden- 
tials 

Totol 

Entered 
past  year 

Fitting  to 
enter  in  1896 

No. 

Bojs 

Qirls 

Bojs 

Qirls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Qirls 

86 

87 

88 

3 
9 

89 

6 
10 

1 

90 

•  •  •  • 

1 

91 

•  *  «  « 

1 

92 

1 
1 

93 

...... 

94 

3,844 
15,658 
1,814 
1,270 
1,423 

816 

9,894 

3,068 

4,176 

11,803 

2,664 

11,695 

1,286 

4,146 

429 

10,545 
6,625 

602 
1,063 
511 
500 
525 

628 
614 
670 
479 
400 

200 
192 
268 
439 
1366 

1,913 
268 
324 

1500 
394 

639 
744 

1,102 
477 

2,247 

900 

T700 

228 

1,603 

255 

400 
1,000 
690 
250 
900 

552 
2,248 
211 
380 
350 

90 

130 
100 

50 

30 

20 

130 

25 
50 
10 
22 

t 
1 

16 

45 

4a5 

t 
T60 

? 

T 

1 

3 

50 

185 

75 
50 

100 
76 

120 

45 
1500 

13 

50 

81 

1 

82 
83 

..-, 

84 

85 

t 

1 

86 

6 
1 

1 
2 

2 
2 
3 
6 

5 
3 

7 
2 

87 

«  a  •  * 

1 

t 

*  *  •  • 

1 

1 

88 

*•>••• 

89 

T 

t 

2 
1 

t 

90 

• 

91 

3 
6 
4 

«  •  •   • 

•  •  •  « 

92 

93 

«  a  •  • 

w    •  «    • 

1 

94 

95 

6 

4 

6 
6 

2 

s  a  •  B 

•  •  «  * 

•  •  •  • 

2 
2 

2 

96 

97 

98 

3 

5 

2 
2 
3 
2 
6 

1 

1 
6 

3 
4 
8 
5 
11 

2 

1,393 
4,341 

4,580 
7,783 

12,341 
2,900 

12,624 

4,217 

764 

1,034 

13,996 

1,052 

1,280 
11,936 

3,29» 
10,773 

4,472 

3,818 

59,793 

64 

5,022 

2,045 

99 

1 

100 

2 

*  *  «  a 

1 

•  •  «   ■ 

1 

1 

•  «  •  • 

s   •   tt    • 

•  •  M   • 

•  «   •    • 

2 

1 
2 
2 

1 

■"■'2' 
1 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

5 
7 

2 
9 
1 

1 

14 
6 

.... 

•   •   V    » 

1 

1 

...... 

108 

109 

110 

HI 

5 

2 

8 

1 

1 

112 

113 

3 
2 

•  •  •  • 

9 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
f8 

114 

3 

5 
34 

4 

4 
28 

115 

■  a  «  « 

7 

1 

tio 

116 

117 

118 

1 
2 

119 

!!IIi;  v.v.v.^ 

t' 

T 

i' 

2' 

120 

and  under  a  IS-oount,  a  Junior  certificate.       6  Besides  these,  students  have  access  to  Oomwall 
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SVMMJIKT  or 

OBOUXDB 

BUILDIVOS 

No. 

Whole 

Academic 

Whole 

Academic 

Whole 

Academic 

•chool 

department 

•chool 

department 

achool 

department 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

io« 

81 

4,000  00 

4,000  00 

24,000  00 

f 8,000  00 

3,326  68 

1453  00 

82 

10,000  00 

3,333  33 

90,000  00 

30,000  00 

750  00 

200  00 

83 

2,000  00 

666  67 

17,000  00 

5,666  67 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 

84 

3,500  00 

1,000  00 

10,200  00 

3,000  00 

1,200  00 

400  00 

85 

1,000  00 

500  00 

2,000  00 

1,000  00 

400  00 

200  00 

86 

4,000  00 

1,500  00 

22,500  00 

1,500  00 

600  00 

75  00 

87 

10,000  00 

1,200  00 

30,000  00 

5,000  00 

1,000  00 

300  00 

88 

6,000  00 

1,000  00 

18,000  00 

3,000  00 

1,500  00 

250  00 

89 

500  00 

500  00 

5,000  00 

1,250  00 

150  00 

75  00 

90 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

15,000  00 

10,000  00 

1,500  00 

1,100  00 

91 

500  00 

250  00 

3,000  00 

1,400  00 

460  00 

215  00 

92 

1,600  00 

550  00 

26,000  00 

9,000  00 

1,500  00 

eoo  00 

93 

2,000  00 

1500  00 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

150  00 

94 

1,000  00 

400  00 

7,000  00 

2,800  00 

1,000  00 

400  00 

95 

2,000  00 

1,000  00 

20,000  00 

5,000  00 

1,268  00 

300  00 

96 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

16,000  00 

6,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

97 

500  00 

150  00 

6,000  00 

2,000  00 

700  00 

400  00 

98 

f500  00 

500  00 

f 4,000  00 

1,500  00 

rsoooo 

200  00 

99 

3,500  00 

1,500  00 

32,000  00 

16,000  00 

3,000  00 

800  00 

100 

12,000  00 

3,000  00 

20,000  00 

4,000  00 

2,600  00 

950  00 

101 

2,000  00 

500  00 

5,300  00 

1,000  00 

293  93 

75  00 

102 

a4,000  00 

a800  00 

a8,000  00 

114,000  00 

rsoooo 

400  00 

103 

12,000  00 

6,000  00 

8,300  00 

4,150  00 

600  00 

300  00 

104 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

7,000  00 

3,500  00 

1,200  00 

700  00 

105 

4,500  00 

1,000  00 

39,000  00 

f 9,000  00 

4,500  00 

f  1,00000 

106 

700  00 

700  00 

1,750  00 

1750  00 

200  00 

r 100  00 

107 

500  00 

200  00 

2,500  00 

1,200  00 

200  00 

75  00 

108 

400  00 

200  00 

2,500  00 

1,300  00 

172  40 

86  40 

109 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 

30,000  00 

3,000  00 

2,000  00 

500  00 

110 

500  00 

500  00 

2,000  00 

1,000  00 

340  00 

166  00 

111 

1,000  00 

400  00 

800  00 

400  00 

200  00 

100  00 

112 

6,000  00 

6,000  00 

19,000  00 

19,000  00 

500  00 

500  00 

113 

525  00 

525.00 

5,500  00 

2,750  00 

764  00 

350  00 

114 

3,500  00 

1,000  00 

23,000  00 

4,000  00 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 

115 

1,500  00 

300  00 

15,000  00 

4,000  00 

5,000  00 

1,200  00 

116 

500  00 

500  00 

2,500  00 

2,000  00 

300  00 

100  00 

117 

100,000  00 

15,000  00 

420,000  00 

50,000  00 

8,650  00 

1,200  00 

118 

250  00 

100  00 

2,250  00 

1,000  00 

10  00 

5  00 

119 

300  00 

300  00 

3,500  00 

1,500  00 

300  00 

200  00 

120 

400  00 

400  00 

800  00 

700  00 

1300  00 

f  100  00 
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PSOPSBTT 

▲PPABATU8 

UBRART 

MDSSUll 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

No. 

103 

703  50 
500  00 

104 

703  50 
500  00 
25  66 
300  00 
250  00 

151  00 
200  00 
200  00 
400  00 
400  00 

83  00 
900  00 
100  00 
l'S8  43 

66  00 

500  00 
100  00 
140  00 
400  00 
475  00 

300  00 

1250  00 

2,200  00 

500  00 

350  00 

T740  00 
100  (10 
150  00 
500  00 
265  70 

125  00 
100  00 
400  00 
500  00 
400  00 

250  00 

650  00 

40  00 

62  50 

575  00 

105 

449  33 
1,000  00 

511  00 

450  00 
5100  00 

335  29 
700  00 
670  00 
375  00 
500  00 

275  00 
550  00 
200  00 
561  11 
214  00 

2,000  00 
250  00 
250  00 
550  00 
600  00 

800  00 
T519  00 
1,397  46 

550  00 
2,797  33 

750  00 
500  00 
285  00 
1,800  00 
250  00 

300  00 
1,000  00 
446  00 
250  00 
800  00 

300  00 

3,287  00 

200  00 

227  80 

f400  00 

106 

449  33 
800  00 
170  33 

450  00 
5100  00 

335  29 
700  00 
670  00 
275  00 
500  00 

275  00 
550  00 
200  00 
506  62 
214  00 

2,000  00 
250  00 
240  00 
300  00 
450  00 

300  00 

f519  00 

1,397  46 

500  00 

t  1,400  00 

T 750  00 
500  00 
2a5  00 

1,000  00 
250  00 

300  00 
1,000  00 
446  00 
150  00 
600  00 

300  00 

3,287  00 

200  00 

227  80 

r  400  00 

107 

35  00 

108 

35  00 

81 
82 

77  00 

83 

300  00 

«••••   •a^ 

84 

300  00 

85 

412  00 

( 

86 

200  00 

87 

1,200  00 

88 

425  00 

89 

400  00 

90 

83  00 

91 

1,200  00 
100  00 

30  00 

30  00 

92 
93 

155  93 

94 

66  00 

95 

500  00 
177  00 

200  00 

200  00 

96 
97 

157  00 

98 

500  00 
650  00 

10  00 

10  00 

99 
100 

475  00 

1300  00 

2,300  00 

500  00 

350  00 

90  00 

f  200  00 

190  00 

60  00 

90  00 

1200  00 

190  00 

50  00 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

740  00 
100  00 

10  00 

10  00 

106 
107 

150  00 

108 

500  00 

109 

350  00 

250  00 
100  00 

25  00 
f 

25  00 

t 

110 

111 
112 

400  00 

113 

635  00 
500  00 

90  00 

90  00 

114 
115 

250  00 

116 

650  00 
40  00 

1,913  00 

1,913  00 

117 
118 

62  50 

119 

575  00 

125  00 

""i25'66 

120 

b  Value  of  library  owned  by  school;  students  also  have  access  to  Cornwall  public  library. 
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flUmiAKTOF 


No. 


TOTAL  USED  BT 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


1KTK8T- 


NOTB8  AND  AOCOUNTS 
PATABLB  TO 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


CASH  ON  HAND  OR  IN  BANK 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


100 

1 

81 

32,514  51 

13, 

82 

102,250  00 

34, 

83 

22,588  00 

7, 

84 

15,650  00 

5, 

85 

3,800  00 

2, 

86 

27,847  29 

3, 

87 

41,900  00 

7, 

88 

27,370  00 

5, 

89 

6,450  00 

2 

90 

18,400  00 

13, 

91 

4,318  00 

2, 

92 

30,880  00 

11, 

93 

6,800  00 

1, 

94 

9,717  04 

4, 

95 

23,548  00 

6, 

06 

20,700  00 

10, 

97 

7,627  00 

2, 

98 

5,407  00 

2, 

99 

39,560  00 

19, 

100 

35,850  00 

< 

101 

8,9r>8  93 

2, 

102 

13,519  00 

6, 

103 

24,787  46 

1*, 

104 

10,300  00 

6, 

105 

51,147  33 

tl2, 

100 

4,150  00 

3, 

107 

3,800  00 

2, 

l(t8 

3,507  40 

2, 

109 

•37,300  00 

«; 

110 

3,465  00 

2, 

111 

2,550  60 

1, 

112 

26,600  00 

26 

113 

7,635  00 

4 

114 

30,475  00 

6 

115 

22,800  00 

6, 

116 

3,850  00 

3, 

117 

534,500  00 

72, 

118 

2,750  00 

1, 

119 

4,390  30 

2 

120 

2,600  00 

2, 

110 

640  83 
833  33 
529  33 
150  00 
050  00 

561  29 
400  t)0 
120  00 
500  00 
000  00 

223  00 
630  00 
950  00 
245  05 
580  00 

200  00 
900  00 
580  00 
010  00 
875  00 

265  00 
169  00 
237  46 
250  00 
750  00 

050  00 
075  00 
021  40 
000  00 
205  70 

325  00 
600  00 
471  00 
740  00 
500  00 

150  00 
050  00 
345  00 
290  30 
300  00 


111 


75  75 
40  00 


110  27 


400  00 


32  07 
17  75 


11  00 


lis 


75  75 
13  00 


100  00 


300  00 


24  00 
17  75 


11  00 


113 

1,441  18 


290  C2 

1,224  13 

702  30 

300  37 

1,196  60 

100  83 
835  00 
243  52 

"'77569 

1,282  76 

"Vso'oo 

'""ii  80 

966  28 
207  41 

'  is'ss 


147  15 
13  60 

'42*39 

281  15 
2,431  73 


471  29 
f 


145  00 


114 

500  00 


100  00 
117  05 

f 


278  00 
143  27 


398  69 


600  00 


18  35 


73  50 
13  60 


42  39 

ri50  00 
2,431  73 


471  29 
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PROPERTY,  continued 

MENT8 

TOTAL  PROPERTY 

OTHER  PROPERTY 

•  TOTAL 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

No. 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
deparCinent 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

115 

2,500  00 

116 

117 

3,941  18 

118 

500  00 

119 

36,455  69 

102,250  00 

22,588  00 

15,650  00 

3,800  00 

37,668  59 
43,124  13 
28,072  30 
6,750  37 
19,596  60 

4,494  58 
31,755  00 

6,043  52 
12,018  88 
24,323  69 

21,982  76 

7,627  00 

5,437  00 

39,560  00 

35,861  80 

10,325  21 
13,726  41 
24,787  46 
10,300  00 
51,165  68 

4,150  00 
3,979  22 
3,538  75 
37,300  00 
3,507  39 

2,831  15 
46,231  73 

7,646  00 
30,475  00 
22,800  00 

4,321  29 
r 534,500  00 
2,750  00 
4,390  30 
2,745  00 

ISO 

14,140  83 

34,833  33 

7,529  38 

5,150  00 

2,050  00 

3,661  29 
7,500  00 
5,2:t7  05 
2,500  00 
f 13,000  00 

2,298  75 

11,921  00 

2,093  27 

5,445  28 

f  6,580  00 

10,593  69 
2,900  00 
2,580  00 

19,010  00 
8,875  00 

3,165  00 

6,169  00 

14,237  46 

6,250  00 

t  12,768  35 

13,050  00 
2,172  50 
2,052  75 
6,000  00 
2,248  09 

1,475  00 
46,231  73 
4,482  00 
6,740  00 
6,500  00 

3,621  29 
72,050  00 
1,345  00 
2,290  30 
2,300  00 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

9,530  6S 

100  00 

9,821  30 

1,221  13 

702  30 

300  37 

1,196  <0 

176  58 
875  00 
243  52 
2,301  84 
775  69 

1,282  76 

100  00 
100  00 
117  05 

86 

87 

88 

89 

f 

75  75 

291  00 

143  27 

1,200  23 

393  69 

90 

91 

92 

93 

2,191  57 

1,100  23 

94 
95 

96 

97 

!30  00 

98 

99 

11  80 

1,366  28 
207  41 

100 

900  00 

101 

102 

108 

* "  * " 

104 

*"'  18  35 

18  35 

105 

106 

179  22 
31  35 

97  50 
31  35 

107 

108 

109 

42  39 

281  15 

19,631  73 

11  00 

42  39 

150  00 

19,631  73 

11  00 

110 

111 

17,200  00 

112 
113 

114 

115 

471  29 

t 

471  29 

116 

117 

118 

119 

145  00 

120 
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No. 


81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 

110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 


SUMMART  OF  PROPERTT,  COn^Udcd 


DSBT8 


Whole 
■chool 


ISl 


717  93 

a  1,350  00 

357  73 

1,894  45 


28  22 


4,910  11 
'"'26i"78 

"ioo'ob 


500  00 

89  26 
400  00 


100  00 


Academic 
department 


ITBT  PROPERTY 


Whole 
school 


192 


239  31 
"357  73 


93  79 


15  00 
l"964'64 


200  00 


too  00 
133  33 


100  00 


Academic 
department 


123 

36, 

^455  69 

102, 

,250  00 

21, 

,870  if! 

14 

300  00 

3. 

442  27 

35, 

,774  14 

43, 

,124  13 

28, 

072  30 

6, 

750  37 

19, 

,596  60 

4, 

,466  36 

31, 

,755  00 

6, 

043  52 

7, 

108  77 

24, 

323  69 

21, 

982  76 

7, 

627  00 

5, 

235  22 

39, 

560  00 

35, 

461  80 

10, 

325  21 

13, 

726  41 

24, 

787  46 

10, 

:i00  00 

50, 

,665  68 

4, 

060  74 

3, 

579  22 

3, 

538  75 

37, 

300  00 

3, 

507  39 

2, 

831  15 

46, 

231  73 

7, 

646  00 

30, 

475  00 

22, 

,800  00 

4, 

,221  29 

f534 

,500  00 

2, 

,750  00 

4, 

390  30 

2, 

745  00 

124 

14,140  83 

34,833  33 

7,290  02 

5,160  00 

1,692  27 

3,567  50 
7,500  00 
5,237  05 
2,500  00 
113,000  CO 

2,283  75 

11,921  00 

2,093  27 

3.481  24 
16,580  00 

10,593  69 
2,S»00  00 
2,580  00 

19,010  00 
8,675  00 

3,165  00 

6,169  00 

14,237  46 

6,250  00 

112,768  35 

f 2^990  00 
2,039  17 
2,052  75 
6,000  00 
2,248  09 

1,475  00 
46,231  73 

4.482  00 
6,740  00 
6,500  00 

3,521  29 
72,050  00 
1,345  00 
2,290  30 
2,300  00 


TTinON 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


125 

127  61 

498  50 

45  00 

56  00 

11  00 

1  50 

55  92 

340  52 

184  75 

501  84 

117  25 
312  25 

62  00 
179  6S 

51  55 

467  00 
316  38 
131  20 
7  50 
111  00 

479  00 
432  00 


205  00 
861  40 

343  00 
80  61 
21  50 

485  44 
35  00 

270  00 


228  00 
300  00 
135  10 

300  85 
T 1,382  32 

2  00 

301  60 
192  00 


126 

127  60 
229  50 

'""se'ob 


150 

55  92 

95  92 

102  75 

501  84 

117  25 

228  70 

950 

150  00 

10  00 

400  00 
256  3d 
181  20 

"iiioo 

300  00 
432  00 

"265  6b 

1800  00 

343  00 
r60  07 

""277'54 
21  00 

237  00 

'"22800 
800  00 
114  10 

272  85 
882  32 
2  00 
200  00 
186  00 


a  Grants  are  made  to  acad.  dep't,  but  are  also  included  under  total  for  whole  school. 
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FINA2VCTAL  STATEMCNT 

RKCBIPTB  DURING  YCAB 

GIFTS  AKD  BBQUB8T8 

aRKOKNTS  ORAirrs 

FOR 

RAISKD  BT  TRD8TKKS  FOR 
BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS 

■ 

No. 

Whole 
school 

Axjademic 
department 

Credentials 
and  attend- 
ance 

Books  and 
apparatus 

Other 
purposes 

1 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

1«7 

128 

""'so'oo 
'"iooo 

129 

240  89 
245  75 

'"42"  02 

"241  "89 

147  51 
192  14 
657*97 

126  80 
414  85 

"ii8'99 

514  44 
409  23 

"ioo'ss 

232  55 
198  35 
627  65 
165  05 
716  79 

148  98 
59  60 
19  84 

468  43 

24  42 
562  00 
116  49 
430  43 
208  99 

39  69 
2,383  22 

'"79'37 
123  61 

130 

50  00 

•  ••••*  •« 

'"eo  66 
""i66"66 
""76'66 
'"97*65 

228  16 

> 

"ioo'oo 

"'22' 50 
50  00 

"iso'oo 

25  00 
25  00 

'"so'oo 

25  00 
50  00 
97  25 
50  00 
50  00 

"5606 
'"25'66 

131 

100  00 
100  00 

"ioo'oo 

"ioo'oo 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
10000 

"ioo'oo 

10000 
100  00 
100  00 
10000 
100  00 

10000 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
10000 
100  00 
10000 

"i66'66 

"i66"66 
10000 

132 

50  00 

"ii2'66 

250  00 

60  00 

850  00 
100  00 

"i7*77 
153  00 

25  00 
97  65 
25  00 
25  00 
255  00 

223  16 
127  65 
211  78 
100  00 
25  00 

9  81 
22  50 

61  00 

10  00 
150  00 

25  00 
25  00 

""56'66 
150  00 

25  00 

246  19 

97  42 

50  00 

120  71 

11  55 
50  00 
90  00 
25  00 

133 

50  00 

"i'ii'66 
82  00 

60  00 

100  00 
100  00 

*"i7'77 
153  00 

25  00 
97  65 
25  00 
25  00 
255  00 

223  16 
127  65 
211  78 
100  00 
25  00 

9  81 
22  50 

51  00 

10  00 
150  00 

25  00 
25  00 

'"'56'66 
150  00 

25  00 

246  19 

97  42 

50  00 

f  50  00 

11  65 
50  00 
90  00 
25  00 

81 

30  00 

82 
83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

10  00 

94 
95 

96 
97 
98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

•••       •«*«• 

115 
116 

117 

118 

119 

120 
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UNIVERSITY  or  THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


riXANCIAL  STATfe:]fk.>rT, 


RBCKIPTS  DUBIXO  TKAS, 


No. 


DXPARTMBNT  OF  PUBUC  DrSTRUCTION  GRANTS  FOR 


TKAGHBRS  CLA88 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


OTHKR  PUKP0BB8 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


ALL  OTHRR  BOUaCBS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
departmt^nt 


«1 
82 
83 
84 
85 

«6 
«7 
88 
89 
dO 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 


134 

293  00 


276  00 
*565"66 

'iso'oo 

"420  66 

'"26i'66 
«386"66 

' 322*66 


135 

293  00 


276  00 


555  00 


180  00 


420  00 


201  00 


5380  00 


136 

1,141  41 

i",  066*66 

1,160  52 
418  29 

1,651  20 
260  00 

""523*65 
1,074  52 

423  38 

"ii576"25 
538  86 
619  49 


674  34 

542  69 

1,299  72 

25  00 

165  02 
591  28 


1,669  47 


397  94 

521  11 

25  00 

413  23 

411  23 

196  19 

538  00 

2,486  22 


573  01 
17,869  22 
381  05 
418  00 
893  00 


137 

1,141  41 

"'"372*66 
300  00 
136  09 


260  00 

"""i7"77 
f  350  00 

157  79 

**773*7i 
215  54 
100  00 


274  34 
f  240  00 

"'25"66 

64  81 


1415  00 


132  64 

321  11 

25  00 

f  140  23 


196  19 
338  00 


573  01 

1,990  32 

127  02 

'f*375"66 


138 

8,128  35 
8,717  50 
11,200  00 
6,756  35 
2,140  81 

14,094  95 
2,492  19 
5,440  49 
1,616  63 
2,543  22 

1,531  40 
8,251  33 
418  14 
2,193  63 
9,612  68 

12,616  08 
1,558  53 
1,307  73 
8,868  22 

14,126  72 

2,318  48 
2,641  07 
4,280  25 
7.:«8  33 
27,047  20 

3,230  84 
1,043  :{5 
1,339  07 
11,284  33 
1,157  31 

1,011  62 
4,936  60 
1,735  48 
10,413  23 
3,619  33 

1,4:^0  61 

68,524  09 

917  77 

1,095  84 

1.540  63 


130 

r3,0(K)  00 

3,717  50 

3,563  15 

1,708  00 

535  20 

1,368  75 
442  19 

1 ,578  00 
748  22 

1,550  91 

765  70 
2,180  43 

20181 
1,101  23 
2,621  20 

6,918  53 

302  30 

T  475  07 

2,298  80 

t3,004  00 

1,000  00 
1,219  66 
3,496  30 
3,736  94 

r 6,000  00 

1,496  37 

347  78 

642  00 

650  00 

f  400  00 

r441  46 
4,936  60 
1,221  71 
6,000  00 
1,163  87 

1,034  20 
3,296  40 

527  93 
r688  96 

238  39 


a  For  first  term ;  $460  for  second  term  has  not  yet  been  paid. 
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continued 


concluded 


TOTAL 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


140 

10,131  26 
9,591  75 

12,423  00 
8,222  87 
2,8:32  12 

16,597  65 
3,350  00 
6,028  52 
2,634  94 
5,100  55 

2,323  83 
9,549  73 
2,181  39 
3,166  16 
10,538  72 

14,143  84 

3,741  13 

2,193  40 

10,375  44 

14,494  07 

3,304  86 
4,187  70 
5,108  90 
7,818  38 
30,694  86 

3,872  82 
1,731  50 
2,001  52 
12,883  20 
1,755  54 

1,867  27 
6,690  98 
2,912  61 
14,030  88 
4,234  13 

2,355  71 
90,738  85 
1,390  82 
2,366  81 
?,&49  24 


141 

5,002  90 
4,322  75 
4,047  15 
2,146  00 
933  31 

1,470  25 
1,300  00 
1,921  43 
1,178  65 
3,383  72 

1,292  54 
3,395  30 
1,110  02 
1,720  76 
2,986  20 

8,379  29 
2,024  J»0 
1,058  05 
2,498  80 
3,371  35 

1,707  17 
2,175  00 
4,324  95 
4,2)6  99 
T8,33l  79 

2,138  35 

750  09 

1,082  95 

2,040  97 

711  23 

f  852  88 
6,090  98 
2,198  87 
7,131  43 
1,686  96 

1,931  30 
8,632  26 
746  95 
1,118  33 
1,023  00 


EXPENDITURES  DCBINO   7EA11 


▲ODITIOKS,  IMPROYBMBKr  AMD  &BPAIR8 


OROUKDS 


Whole 
school 


142 

42  87 

"97'47 
500  00 


1  00 

>   «  •  a  • 


12  43 
666  28 

105  96 


415  72 
123  05 


45  00 

150  00 
54  84 


171  51 
88  98 


50  00 


367  09 

'8147 
25  04 


Academic 
department 


BUILDXMOS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


143 


32  49 


17 


4  98 
300  00 

105  96 


128  80 
f 


75  00 
54  84 


185  00 
29  66 


25  04 


144 

82  64 

"5,'i47  05 
1,200  00 


190  25 

29"i7 

23  65 
77  00 

670  31 
1,208  83 

239  45 

45  90 

3,858  83 

2,200  00 

150  00 

94  49 

442  89 

1,106  40 

228  24 
459  72 

'  "4^572*78 
20,468  39 

17  76 

123  32 

14  94 

"'"126*66 


10  00 

12,100  00 

67  25 

387  67 

10  50 


145 


1,715  68 


4  86 


77  00 

335  15 

300  00 

100  00 

18  36 

1,000  00 

2,200  00 

100  00 

90  00 

f 

80  00 
252  50 

2i286"39 
5,000  00 

f  8  00 
41  10 
f7  47 


4,350  00   '  4,000  00 
179  51  I     35  90 


10  00 

263  76 

22  42 


No. 


10  50 


81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
-93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
UO 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
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UNIVERSItV   OF  THE   STATE   OF  NEW   YORK 


FINANCIAL    STATB- 


No, 


81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 

lip 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 

117 
118 
119 
120 


E^ENDITUBKS 


▲DDITIONB,  mPROVKMENT  AND  KBPAIRS 


FORNITUBB 


Whole  school 


146 

158  42 

{"242*56 
96  00 
64  62 

67  20 
200  00 

"'"i2"20 
5  00 

64  06 

44  85 

787  51 

400  00 
12  95 

■""m'eo 

222  55 

1  80 

107  53 

60  00 

500  00 

505  57 

43  68 

"122*40 

44  00 
15  00 


164  01 
350  00' 
187  26 


200  00 


Academtc 
department 


APPARATUS 


Whole  school 


147 

158  42 


12  20 
5  00 

45  00 


3  00 

17  94 

250  00 

400  00 
12  95 


1  80 


400  00 
200  00 


f  61  20 
44  00 
15  00 


100  00 

200  00 

10  00 


197  12 


148 

28  50 


12  00 

iniii 

47  50 

200  00 


152  77 

100  93 
187  20 

86  80 
17  45 

41  25 

130  00 

45  00 

45  00 

100  00 
66  00 

101  00 

f  500  00 
20  90 
15  16 

Academic 
department 


LISaART 


Whole  school 


149 

28  50 


12  00 

171 '31 

47  50 
200  00 


'"'"l52'77 

100  93 
187  20 

r86  80 

41  25 
3606 

45  00 

45  00 

100  00 
66  00 

101  00 

55  69 
20  90 
15  16 

Academic 
department 


150 

40  04 


100  00 

100  00 

25  00 

247  83 


25  31 
153  00 

50  00 
195  30 
14  00 
88  25 
64  00 

446  32 
156  95 
143  68 
200  35 
50  00 

21  36 
ll  50 
71  00 
20  00 
299  00 

16  25 
84  52 
45  55 
125  00 
5U  00 

10  00 
392  38 
155  00 


120  71 


1550  00 
70  98 
:M  01 


151 

40  04 

'i66"6b 


33  75 


12  25 
153  00 

60  00 
195  30 
14  00 
88  25 
64  00 

446  32 

156  95 

1140  00 

200  00 

50  00 

21  36 
47  50 
71  00 
20  00 
f  150  00 

16  25 
84  52 
45  55 
125  00 
50  00 

10  00 
392  38 
155  00 

f  "166  06 


117  27 
70  98 
34  01 


a  For  acad.  dep*t  only,  figures  for  whole  school  not  reported. 
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MENT,  continued 

» 

DuaiKo  YKAR,  contmucd 

SALARIES  FOR  tNSTRUOTION 

8ALARIK8  PAID  OTHER  Oin- 
CKR8  AND  BMPLOTKBS 

PRIZES,  8GH0LAR8HIPB,  ETC. 

No. 

Whole  school 

Academic 
department 

■ 

Whole  school 

Academic 
department 

Whole  schorl 

Academic 
department 

159 
4,531  57 

153 

2,100  00 
3,784  00 
1,200  00 
1,600  00 
1,000  00 

1,100  00 
900  00 
1,100  00 
1,100  00 
2,550  00 

714  00 

2,275  00 

750  00 

8b6  00 

1,000  00 

3,300  32 

1,600  00 

700  00 

1,700  00 

f 2,000  00 

1,250  00 
1,700  00 
3,600  00 
1,160  00 
2,300  00 

1,550  00 
500  CO 
700  00 

2,420  00 
570  00 

560  00 
3,400  00 
1,450  CO 
2,500  00 
1,000  00 

1,410  00 
7,150  00 

550  00 
1,069  16 

934  00 

154 

405  00 
a  233  00 
678  43 
593  38 
158  00 

695  00 
550  00 
468  00 
135  50 
295  00 

70  00 
410  00 

65  00 
91  00 

121  25 

100  00 
150  00 

98  75 
400  00 
944  73 

118  25 
185  00 
615  00 
135  00 
607  44 

279  05 
46  00 

99  50 
775  00 

66  50 

51  25 
450  00 
135  00 
525  00 
193  00 

50  00 

f  7,500  00 

105  00 

155 

405  00 
233  00 
226  14 
197  00 
33  00 

"''i66'66 
78  00 

32  00 
tl50  00 

35  00 
125  00 

20  00 

36  50 
30  00 

50  00 
100  00 

156 

157 

1 

81 

a  3,784  00 
3,525  00 

a30  00 

30  00 

82 
88 

4,583  88 

84 

2,047  50 

85 

6,890  00 

m 

86 

2,200  00 

87 

4,620  00 

88 

1,850  00 

89 

4,000  00 

90 

1,260  00 

91 

5,950  00 

92 

1,382  75 

93 

1,606  00 

94 

2,920  00 

95 

5.901  98 
2,349  00 

28  00 

28  00 

96 
97 

1,560  (0 

98 

7,129  63 

100  00 
f  250  00 

50  00 
100  00 
307  50 

80  00 
f 150  00 

tUO  00 

15  33 

149  75 

150  00 

T25  00 

35  88 
450  00 
135  00 
100  00 
193  00 

50  00 

606  00 

35  00 

99 

8,346  00 

100 

2,450  00 

101 

2,987  62 

102 

3,600  00 

103 

2,240  00 

104 

5,954  CO 

105 

2,750  00 

106 

1,050  00 

107 

1,420  00 

108 

7,530  00 

109 

1,254  00 

no 

1,341  00 

111 

3,400  00 

112 

2,0.'0  00 

113 

7,350  00 

114 

2,800  00 

115 

1,770  00 

116 

75,000  00 

117 

1,000  00 

118 

1,664  00 

119 

1,420  70 

""166  66 

120 
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ONIVEBSITV  or  THE  STATE  OF  NEW   TOKK 


■ 

9o 

Ft* 

«.*L«-.,.- 

mCKAXCK 

,r«.^i—» 

Whole 
school 

1 

Aeadomie 
dopartmeDt 

Whole 
■efaool 

Acedflnie 
depATtmait  ' 

1 

school 

depttftiBest 

81 

158 

159 

160 

12  00 

161 

162 

163 

82 

■ 
......  ---.    1 

6200  00 

289  03 

189  55 

71  90 

472  56 
100  00 
44^3  35 
88  80 
203  00 

86  34 
255  37 

68  73 
122  06 
336  76 

524  09 
180  00 
105  35 
634  05 
380  99 

107  01 
135  28 
220  00 
160  55 
498  16 

185  00 
83  00 
67  08 

644  30 
82  59 

149  87 
140  00 
109  77 
575  00 
166  20 

50  00 

3,500  00 

58  95 

75  00 

103  00 

bonds.          h  1 

2i0  00 

83 

86  00  ; 
90  00 

28  66  ' 

30  00 

96  34 

84 

63  00 

85 

17  1^ 

86 

• 

19^75  . 

* 

32  29 

66  66 

87 

50  CO 

88 

::::::::::  :::::::::  1 

77  23 

89 

75  00 

150  00 

22  20 

90 

150  00 

f  100  00 

91 

43  17 

92 

4  00 

100  00 

93 

22  i30 

94 
95 

222  25 

88  90 

60  00 
163  32 

90  00 

24  00 

40  00 

1 

90  00 

49  02 
90  00 

96 
97 

165  00 

65  00 

200  00 
100  00 

98 

25  00 

99 

a  731  50 

325  00 

100 

»•••••••••      1 

r 100  00 

101 

40  00 

102 

175  00 

103 

18  00 
102  51 
155  50 

9  00 
102  51 
r40  00 

110  00 

104 

80  55 

105 

tl25  00 

106 

f 105  00 

107 

24  00 

800 

27  66 

108 

12  00 

12  00 

40  00 

1(»9 

200  00 

110 

5*00 

6  00 
150  00 

4  00 

100  00 

70  00 

t 

140  00 

111 

75  00 

112 

150  00 

4  00 

30  00 

15  00 

140  00 

113 

60  00 

114 

160  00 

115 

41  55 

116 

50  00 

117 

600  00 
50  00 

50  00 
16  67 

38^  17 

118 

19  18 

119 

liO 

20  00 

48  46 

a  locludini; 

i*or  scad.  dep*t; 
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MXMT,  condwded 


TXAX,  oonchided 


OSBUt  XROIDSNTALB 


Whole 
Bcbool 


Academio 
department 


ALL  OTHKE  PUBPOSBS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


TOTAL 


Whole 
■ohool 


Academic 
department 


164 

21  09 
575  00 

15  31 

50 

60  81 
75  00 
121  87 
44  77 
85  95 

34  50 
120  00 

11  50 
27  25 
53  05 

200  00 

80  00 

5  20 

119  74 

322  15 

35  03 

"  26*56 

32  70 

273  30 

39  10 
5  52 

'iii'os 

26  77 

15  00 

"94 '77 
100  00 

22  95 

442 

800  00 

17  74 

27  50 
2o  00 


165 

f21  09 

75  00 

5  10 


2  15 
25  00 
20  31 


35  95 

34  50 
50  00 
7  00 
27  25 
25  00 

100  00 

50  00 

1  25 

30  00 

f 100  00 

10  00 

'"13" 25 

32  70 

170  00 

39  10 

1  84 

"16  06 
120  00 

12  00 

"" "94*77 

40  43 

11  40 

4  42 
82  80 
11  00 

'    "s'oo 


166 

3;368  45 

i^280'i6 
890  16 
206  28 

3,160  92 
25  00 
68  79 
79  34 
28  83 

98  62 

1,406  23 

149  32 

976  38 


2,699  73 

5  00 

69  13 

91  36 

2,986  40 

149  29 

12  64 
218  40 

1,966  67 

325  47 

69  01 

222  61 

3,550  45 

r48  29 

13  00 
1,458  60 

134  10 
529  88 
243  51 


271  76 
"'42' 84 


167 

r 1,749  85 

""'"21656 

297  00 

68  76 

44  14 
25  00 
11  48 

"Tio'oo 

35  72 
350  00 

50  75 
390  55 


1,000  00 

5  00 

15  00 

15  00 

r871  35 

49  29 

f 

109  20 

"Vsoo'ob 

tl50  00 

23  00 

ri53  38 

"  '12506 

10  00 

1,458  60 

134  10 

""is  70 


171  45 


168 

8,690  08 

(4,322  00 

12,423  00 

8,242  97 

2,745  11 

12,015  82 
3,350  00 
5,772  18 
2,334  57 
5,100  55 

2,333  83 
9,549  73 
1,937  87 
3,397  30 
9,158  20 

12,861  08 

3,092  90 

2,163  40 

10,307  29 

14,482  27 

3,152  23 
3,980  29 
5,108  90 
7,818  38 
30,718  03 

3,872  82 
1,574  35 
2,004  08 
12,781  80 
1,713  15 

1,586  12 
6,090  98 
2,912  65 
14,030  88 
3,983  14 

1,884  42 
91,188  85 
1,390  82 
2,277  65 
1,704  24 


169 

4,502  90 
4,322  00 
4,047  15 
2,187  00 

1.291  04 

1,326  49 
1,300  00 

1.292  05 
1,178  65 
3,383  72 

1,292  54 
3,395  30 
966  75 
1,712  €8 
2,986  20 

7,985  60 
2,024  90 
1,058  05 
2,498  80 
3,371  35 

1,5^13  70 
2,175  00 
4,324  95 
4,216  99 
f 8,535  00 

2,i:«  35 

731  11 

1,069  35 

2,949  00 

790  00 

702  88 
6,090  98 
2,198  87 
7,131  43 
1,455  55 

1,524  42 
9,082  26 
746  95 
1,118  33 
1,023  00 


No. 


81  Corinth  ..    81 

82  Corning  F.   82 

83  Coming  U.  8S 

84  Cor-on-H..    84 

85  Cornwall.    85 

gg  Corona ...  S6 

g7  Cortland..  87 

^  Cozsackle  88 

89  Crown  Pt.  89 

90  Cuba 90 

91  Dalton....  91 

92  DansTll...  93 

93  Dayton...  9S 

94  Delevan . .  94 

95  Depew  ...  95 

96  Deposit...  96 

97  De  Rujrter  97 

98  Dexter....  98 

99  Dolgeville  99 

100  Drum  H. . .  100 

101  Dryden...  101 

102  Dundee. . .  103 

103  DnnJcirk..  103 

104  Earlvllle..  104 

105  £•  Aurora  105 

2()g  E.  Bloom.  106 
jQ'j  B.  Pemb. .  107 
1Q^  B.  Rand..  108 
109  E.  Byra  . .  109 
1X0  Kenton 110 

IIX  Edmeston  ill 

112  Egberts  ..112 

113  Elisabeth.  118 

114  Ellen ville.  114 

115  Elllcottv..  115 

llg  Ellington.  116 

117  Elmira. ...  117 

llg  Essex 1]8 

119  Fabius....  119 

120  'air  Hav.  120 


ftgnree  for  whole  school  not  reported. 
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No. 


181  Palrport..  121 
132  Falconer..  122 
128  Far' Rook.  123 

124  Fayettev .  124 

125  FUhklll  ..  125 

126  Flushing..  X26 

127  Fonda....  127 

128  Fore8ty*e.  128 

129  Ft  Ann...  129 
laOFtCJov....  130 

181  Ft  Edw'd,  131 

182  Ft  Plain..'  182 
188  Frankfort  133 

184  Frank.  A.  134 

185  Frank.  U.  135 

136  Fr'shlp . . .  ^Q 

137  Fulton....  23Y 
13d  Fultonv'e.  133 

139  Gainesv'e.  ^39 

140  Gon  VaJ..  140 

141  Geneva...  141 
148  OllbertsT.  142 

143  Ors  Falls.  143 

144  Glovenv  .  144 

145  Goshen....  145 

146  Oouyem*r  ^^q 

147  Gowanda.  247 

148  QranTllle.  US 

149  G'tNeck..  149 

150  Greene...  150 


161  Greenp't.. 
152  Greenw'h. 

158  Greenw*d. 
154  Griffith.... 
165  Groton  . . . 

156  Haldane.. 

157  Hamburg. 
156  Hamilton. 

159  Ham'dp't. 

160  Hancock.. 


151 
152 
153 
154 
155 

156 
157 
158 
159 
160 


NAME 


liOOATIOir 


City  or  Tillago  and  ooantj 


OR 


b 
By 


Fairport  union  school 

Falconer  anion  school 

Far  Rookaway  nnion  school 
Fayetteville  nnion  school. .. 
Fishkill  union  school 


Flushing  high  school 

Fonda  union  school 

Forest  viile  £ree  academy 

Fort  Ann  union  school 

Fort  Covington  free  academy. 


Fort  Edward  union  school ...:., 

Fort  Plain  uniou  school 

Frankfort  nnion  school 

aFianklin  academy 

Franklin  acad.  and  union  school. 

Friendship  acad.  and  un.  school. 

Fulton  nnion  scbool 

Fultonville  union  school 

Gainesville  anion  school 

Genesee  Val.  sem.  and  un.  school. 


Geneva  nnion  school 

GilbertH viile  niiiou  school 
Glens  Falls  union  school.. 
Gloversville  hi^h  school.. 
Goshen  uniou  school 


Gouverneur  high  school 
Gowanda  nnion  school.. 
Granville  union  school  . 
Greatneck  nnion  school. 
Greene  union  school 


Greenport  union  school 

Greenwich  union  school 

Greenwood  uniou  school 

Griffith  inst.  and  union  school 
Groton  union  school 


*m 


Haldnne  union  school 

Hamburg  union  school 

Hamilton  union  school , 

Hammondsport  union  school . , 
Hancock  union  school 


9 


Fairport,  Monroe 

Falconer,  Chautauqua 

Far  Eockaway,  Queens  . . . 
Fayetteville,  Onondaga... 
Fishkill,  Dutchess 


Flushing,  Qneens 

Fonda,  Montgomery 

Forestville.  Chautauqua.. 
Fort  Ann,  Washington .... 
Fort  Covington,  Franklin. 

Fort  Edward,  Washington. 
Fort  Plain,  Montgomery. 

Krankf ort,  Horki  mer 

Malone,  Franklin 

Prattsburg,  Steuben 


Friendship,  Allegany 

Fulton,  Oswego 

Fultonville,  Montgomery. 
Gainesville,  Wyoming... 
Belfast,  Allegany 


Geneva,  Ontario 

Gilbertsviile,  Otsego. 
Glens  Falls,  Warren . 
Gl  overs  ville,  Fulton  . 
Goshen,  Orange 


Gouverneur,  St  Lawrence. 
Go  wand  a ,  Catt  arangus — 

Granville,  Washington 

Greatneck.  Queens 

Greene,  Cnenango 


Greenport,  Suffolk 

Greenwich,  Washington 

Greenwood,  Steuben 

Springville,  Erie 

Groton,  Tompkins 


L 
L 


Cold  Spring.  Putnam 

Hamburg,  Erie 

Hamilton,  Madison 

Hammondsport,  Steuben  . 
Hancock,  Delaware 


L 
L 


Date 


4 

9Ja  73 

12D    94 

21N    95 

4  My  37 

5Je  94 

15  My  75 
7D  87 
10  Ja  67 
21N  95 
21  Ap  31 

10  Je  73 
21Je  93 
lOD  90 
28  Ap  31 
23F    24 

8F    49 

18  My  80 
9D    91 

14D    92 
8Ja  57 

15  Ap  53 
21N    95 

12  Mr  89 
llJa  55 

9Ja  89 

5Ap  28 
29Ap  63 

9D  91 
26Je  95 

11  Mr  74 

lOJl  89 
23  Ja  40 
21N    95 

19  Mr  27 
9  My  37 

IIF     92 

13  Ja  70 
14D    92 

12  Mr  89 
5  My  63 


a  Originally  an  old  line  academy.  The  corporation  still  exists.  Under  chapter  seven  of  Che 
and  five  are  elected  by  the  people.  b  L= Leglalature  ;  all  others  incorporated  or  admitted 
cipal  who  does  not  teach.       e  Tne  library  building  was  erected  and  presented  to  the  board  of 
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8Si 


s 

ORADUATSS 

s 

■§ 

^ 

S3 

4-» 

o 

%4 

II 

3? 

J 

S  9 

1 

« 

B  2 

1 

n    re 
plom 
tiflca 

o 

<l 

s 

O 

O 

5 

H 

J 

M 

H 

J 

H 

H 

H 

J 

J 

H 
H 
H 
H 
M 

H 

H 

M 

J 

H 

H 

J 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

J 

H 

H 

H 

J 

H 

H 

H 
H 
H 
H 
H 


6 

5 
2 
2 

4 
2 

7 
2 

4 
2 
2 

4 
4 
4 
9 
8 

3 
8 
1 
2 
4 

d9 

2 

dll 

8 

3 

6 
3 
3 
1 
2 

3 
4 
1 
4 
3 

3 
4 
4 
2 
3 


Volumes 
in  library 


7 

8 

9 

10 

155 

3 

196 

25 

1 

191 

11 

74 

193 
189 

6 

26 

3 

199 

160 

22 

195 

47 

9 

192 

115 

8 

196 

20 
61 

187 
183 

7 

102 

6 

190 

44 

10 

189 

71 

1 

192 

213 

20 

192 

70 

7 

193 

104 

9 

189 

357 

14 

187 

38 

2 

196 

41 

2 

191 

70 

11 

186 

249 

22 

194 

56 

2 

190 

136 

21 

190 

332 

27 

196 

67 

7 

190 

140 

7 

183 

122 

15 

191 

83 

«  «  M  ■ 

5 

180 

27 
•66 

1J*5 
185 

5 

67 

12 

190 

91 

is 

195 

20 
125 

183 
186 

13 

86 

9 

187 

35 

3 

199 

69 

13 

184 

115 
69 

195 
190 

.iiii;    7 

75 

5 

189 

MET  PBOPKRTT 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


11 

12 

500 

43,410  00 

271 

14,835  27 

346 

44,058  55 

1,662 

14,039  92 

335 

9,869  02 

2,890 

125,486  94 

1,280 

20,338  17 

925 

13,565  00 

370 

4,806  76 

554 

9,391  50 

1,740 

2,700  00 

724 

26,516  90 

691 

21,192  71 

e5,115 

59,525  00 

1,989 

14,069  93 

837 

28,207  60 

361 

58,542  b8 

577 

19,051  77 

300 

4,400  00 

577 

10,028  56 

4,643 

108,309  68 

tl,000 

11,016  20 

?250 

67,840  00 

764 

30,318  82 

t 1,184 

29,876  84 

1,043 

74,222  69 

700 

18,875  35 

611 

11,001  00 

5C7 

19,730  71 

1,300 

13,750  00 

1,304 

20,994  68 

T 1,960 

20,093  74 

258 

1,866  45 

1,277 

37,026  58 

243 

28,113  43 

2,200 

43,225  00 

1,348 

21,514  54 

825 

13,442  13 

550 

17,085  94 

397 

9, 196  70 

J3 

17,510  00 
7,915  91 

13,451  00 
6,098  30 
5,300  00 

/125,486  94 
7,068  39 
8,215  00 
3,020  25 
1,116  67 

1,766  67 
5,800  90 
9,200  00 
59,525  00 
9,075  00 

13,651  00 

19,578  57 

8,162  32 

2,750  00 

5,361  06 

77,158  43 
8,016  20 
22,540  00 
30,318  82 
11,412  83 

T 37,422  69 

t 7,903  50 

7,505  00 

4,279  90 

11,150  00 

16,600  00 

7,717  50 

651  00 

19,513  29 

10,686  29 

9,675  00 

11,457  27 

/13,442  13 

6,769  26 

5,518  02 


No. 


121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 
133 
134 
135 

136 
137 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 
143 
144 
145 

146 
147 
148 
149 
150 

151 
152 
153 
154 
155 

156 
J  57 
158 
159 
160 


Laws  of  1667,  the  trustees  of  the  old  corporation  elect  Ave  members  of  the  board  of  education 
by  the  regents.  cH  =  high.  S= senior,  M  =  middle  and  J = Junior  school.  d  Including  prin- 
education  by  Mrs  Mary  K.  Wead  in  1881,  and  is  free  to  the  public.      /  Did  not  estimate. 
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No. 


a  Inspector  and 

date  of  last 

inspection 


PIUKCIPAL  ov 


NAME 


14 

121 

Cl24Ja 

96 

122 

CI  15  Ja 

96 

123 

S20O 

95 

124 

SlOMy 

96 

125 

S18Je 

96 

126 

S8N 

95 

127 

W30Mr 

95 

128 

CI  3  0 

96 

129 

C20N 

95 

130 

S12Mr 

96 

131 

SIO  Ja 

96 

132 

W27  N 

95 

133 

S9Je 

96 

134 

CI  31  Mr 

96 

135 

C19Je 

96 

136 

C18N 

95 

137 

S5Mr 

96 

138 

W9  Ap 

96 

139 

CI  20  Ap 

96 

140 

C15F 

96 

141 

C23  0 

95 

142 

K22Ja 

96 

143 

C  15  My 

96 

144 

W28Ap 

96 

145 

E4  Je 

96 

146 

S  15  Ja 

96 

147 

CI  6  Mr 

96 

148 

C  10  F 

96 

149 

S3  0 

95 

150 

SUN 

95 

151 

SlOO 

95 

152 

C20  Ja 

96 

158 

CI  22  0 

95 

154 

CI  30  Mr 

96 

155 

W22Ap 

96 

156 

C22  Ap 

96 

157 

CI  13  Mr 

96 

158 

S22My 

96 

159 

C14  Je 

96 

160 

K16  Ja 

96 

Elmer  G.  Frail,  M.  A. 

J.S.Wright 

Sanford  J.  Ellsworth. 

Frauk  J.  Honse 

Edward  B.  Du  Mond. 


15 


h  Elmer  L.  Cross,  B.  A 
Charles  Anson  Coous.. 

A.  C.  Auderfjon 

Amelia  Blasdell 

Harlow  Godard 


William  S.  Coleman  ... 

Russell  H.  Bellows 

Samuel  J.  Slawsou 

cE.  D.  Merriman,  B.  A. 
F.  J.  De  La  Fleur,  B.  A 


T.  H.  Armstrong. 

B.  G.  Clapp 

H.  Evert  Bolton  , 
S.  L.  Strivings-.. 
Fred  W.  Gray  . . . 


William  H.  Truesdale,  M.  A. 

B.  C.  Vau  Inpen,  Pb.  B 

Sherman  Williams 

Charles  H.  Weller,  B.  A  .... 
d  Joseph  T.  Tracy,  M.  A 


John  Carlton  Bliss,  B.  A  . . . 

Charles  A.  Black,  M.  A 

R.  E.  Brown,  Pd.  B.,  Ph.  B 

James  W.  Jacobas 

William  N.  Harris 


dCarrington  R.  Stiles,  B.  A 

C.  L.  Morey,  Ph.  B 

Jesse  L.  Grantier 

Robert  W.  Hnghes,  M.  A... 
eGuy  H.  Baskerville,  B.  A  . 


OtiH  Montrose 

Byron  H.  Heath,  B.  L. 
Charles  H.  Van  Tuyl.. 
E.  L.  Monroe,  M.  A  . .. 
/Lincoln  R.  Long 


a  CcCharles  N.  Cobb ;  a = Arthur  G.  Clement ;  E= Roland  8.  Keyser ;  8=Mjron  T.  Scndder ; 
rington  B.  SUlee,  B.  A.,  for  189&-97.       e  Resigned  June  84, 1896.        /  W.  S.  Steele  for  1886-97. 
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8S3 


juhkSO,  1896 


iDstitutioDS  where  degrees  were  obtained  or  school  at  whieh  educated 


-8 


.a 


-a 


No. 


Rochester 

Fredonia  normal 

Oortlaod  normal 

Richfield  Springs  seminary. 
Albany  normal 


16 


DiokensoD  college.. 
Hart  wick  seminary. 
Fredouia  noraial . . . 

Oswego  normal 

Cornell 


Union. 


Yale  .... 
Hamilton 


t 


Brockport  normal. 

Syracane 

Oeneseo  normal... 
Geneseo  normal.., 
Oeneseo  normal... 


Rochester.. 
Illinois  WesJe 
Albany  norma 
Yale  


•yan 


'Williams 


Cornell 

Bowdoin   , 

N.  Y.  state  normal  college  and  Alfred 

Albany  normal 

Geneseo  normal 


Yale  

SyracTise  and  III.  VVe?leyan. 

Cornell 

Hamilton 

Syracuse 


University  of  Mnnich 

Cornell 

Cortland  normal 

^Cornell 


f 


17 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1892 
1894 

1895 
1891 
1891 
1894 
1894 

1894 
1893 
1895 
1890 
1895 

1893 
1886 
1893 
1890 
1894 

1890 
1895 
1882 
1895 
1882 

1891 
1891 
1893 
1891 
1892 

1893 
1883 
1892 
1888 
1895 

1895 
1892 
1887 
1896 
1889 


121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 
133 
134 
135 

136 
137 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 
143 
144 
145 

146 
147 
148 
149 
150 

161 
152 
153 
154 
155 

156 
157 
158 
159 
160 


W=  Charles  F.  Wheelock.       i>  Resigned  June,  1836.       c  Term  expired  Jane  20, 1886.       d  Car- 
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BBOBirrS  KXAMIKEB 


No. 


Name  and  where  educated 


Present  poBition 


Date  of 
appoint- 
ment 


121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 
133 
J34 
135 

186 
137 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 
143 
144 
145 

146 
147 
148 
149 
150 

151 
152 
153 
154 
155 

156 
157 
158 
159 
160 


18 


Kev.  Geo.  F.  Watfers,  M.  A.,  Oberlin 
*- [and  Yale. 


10 


Clergymau 


20 

18  Je    91 


N.  £.  Heald 


t 


7Ap   91 


£.  La  Grange  Smith,  Fairfield  sem.  and 

[Hanf;erford  eoU.  iust. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Warren,  M.  A.,  Hamilton 

[col.  and  Auburn  theol.  sem. 

William  A.  Hart 


Lawyer  . . . 
Clergyman 


Post-office  clerk 


7  My  91 
i9"ie""9i 
18  My  91 


Joel  W.  Bristol 

Rev.  W.D.  Allcn,Grant  mem.  an.,  Teun. 


Merchant  . 
Clergyman 


20Ja    94 
21 D     91 


Robert  Bruce  Clark,  B.  A.,  B.  D.,  Am- 
[herst  and  Union  theol.  sem. 

B.  F.  Brown,  Rochester  nniv 

Rev.  J.  E.  FishiT,  Hayesville  ac,  Ohio. 


Clergyman 


Ins.  and  real  est.  agt. 
Clergyman 


4Ap    91 

16  Ja    92 
27Ja    96 


Rev.  John  McMaster,  Owef^o  acad.  and 
[Auburn  sem. 


Clergyman 


3  Mr  96 


W.  A.  Robinson,  B.  A.,  Wes.  res.   col 


Clergyman  and  ins.  agt. 


Rev.  Alfred  T.  Vail 


t 


7Ap   91 
isJa'^S 
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TRU8TKS8 


OFnCKRS  ON  JUNK  80,  1806 


Preeident 


TreMurer 


No. 


JSl 


DrE.  B.  Pratt 

ThomaRj.  Pratt 

Archibald  Mutoh 

Thomas  W.  Slieedy... 
Frauklin  R.  BenjamiD 


E.  Fletcher  Harris 

Edward  Bayard  Cushney 

Oscor  Jewett 

CharlcH  A.  Cramer 

Thomas  Hamilton 


A.  D.  Wait 

Dr  Douglas  Ayes.. , 
Thomas  P.  Farrell, 


H.  J.  Pioneo 


Emmet  G.  Latta 

A.  J.  Snow 

Robert  B.  Fish 

George  8.  Skiff,  M.  D. 
K.  C.  Saunders 


Montgomery  S.  Sandford. 

E.  R.  Clinton.   

Dr  B.  G.  Streeter 

Daniel  Hays 

Frederick  W.  Seward 


Alexis  S.  Whitney  ... 

A.  C.  Stafford 

W.  A.  Tenney,  M.  D. 

John  C.  Baker 

J.  F.  L.  Cunningham 


George  H.  Cleaves. 

Dr  Henry  Gray 

N.  E.  Coston 

Edwin  A.  Scott 

Beun  Conger 


Ellis  H.  Timm 

Dr  Lemon  R.  Leach.... 

Adon  N.  Smith 

Will  S.Wood 

Theodore  F.  Stimpson 


22 


b  Wayland  M.  l)e  Land 

&  Allien  J.  Tiffany 

h  David  H.  Jennings  .. 

b  Fred  Hoag 

b  James  Dearing 


b  A.  Hamilton  Harris. 

b  \)r  J.  J.  Buckljec 

6  A.  C.  Cook 

6E.  F.  Seal 

6T.  A.  Chisholm 


6C.  W.  Barber 

b  Henry  M.  Eldndge, 

6  W.  Crosby 

D.  H.  Stanton , 

5  A.  K.  Smith 


b  C.  J.  Rice 

b  Amos  Youmaus  .. . 
b  John  H.  Morrison. 
&  Fred  M.  Bristol... 


6  8.  H.  Ver  Planck 

b  E.  C.  Brewer 

bF.  F.  PiTiyn 

b  Harry  A.  Phillips,  city  chamberl'n 
b  Jacob  Hayne 


b  A.  L.  Wood  worth.. 

bF,  E.  Bard 

b  Solon  Mason 

b  Austin  Hicks 

b  William  F.  Russell. 


b  E.  O.  Corwin 

b  John  Sherman 

6  W.  S.  Scribner , 

b  Frank  O.  Smith...... 

b  Herman  S.  Hopkins. 

6  Wright  E.  Perry 

b  Nicholas  Pan  ly 

5TbomasH.  Beal 

b  Aaron  G.  Pratt 

6  William  H.  Nichols.. 

a  Qeorge  Hawklnn  died  June  7, 1896.     b  Not  a  trustee. 


121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
ISO 

131 
132 

i:^3 

134 
186 

136 
137 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 
143 
144 
145 

146 
147 
148 
149 
150 

151 
152 
158 
154 
155 

156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


iRLBiaja^ 


OPFIOBR8  OK  JUNK  80,  180G,  concludtd 


No. 


Secretary 


•o 

•1 

a 

s 

s 

^m 

o 

3 

2. 

<4 

o* 

c 

e 

« 

o 

d 

55 

2i 

23 

121  aC.  G.  De  Witt 

122  John  H.  Tiffany 

123  aF.  D.  Doolittle 

124  a  Patrick  H.  Keohane , 

125  Samuel  L.  Van  Voorh is 

126  a  A.  Hamilton  Harris 

127  Kev.  John  Campbell  Boyd 

128  W.  H.  Parsons 

129  J.  Melvin  Adams 

130  H.  C.  Congdon 

131  aMari'in  Mills 

132  a  Ilarvey  Fikes 

133  Charles  W.  Harter 

134  D.  H.  Stanton 

135  H.  G.  Skiunerjr , 

136  George  A.  Eaton 

137  a  Amos  Yonraans 

138  W.  D.  Welch , 

139  W.  F.  Young 

140  William  logleby 

141  Arthur  P.  Rose 

142  VViUianiM.  Deitz 

143  aE,  L.  Ashley 

144  a  A.  D.  Bedford 

145  a  John  M.  H.  Coleman 

146  W.  R.  Dodge , 

147  a  Charles  S.  Rowland 

148  George  n.  McDonald  

149  a  James  C.  Spalding 

150  M.S.Parker 

151  oL.  F.Terry 

152  a  A.  S.  Daisy 

153  a  Harmon  Hoyt , 

154  W.  A.  Stanbro , 

155  H.  G.  Dimon,  C.  E 

156  a  William  H.  Casey , 

157  o  Millard  F.  Clark ' 

158  James  W.  Hum 

159  a  H.  Y.  Rose 

160  W.  H.  Rochford 

a  Not  a  trustee. 


24 


7 
6 
5 
5 
6 

5 
3 
5 
5 
9 

9 
5 
3 
10 
9 

9 
9 
5 
7 
5 

5 
5 
9 
9 
5 

9 
6 
3 
5 
5 

5 
9 
5 
7 
7 

9 
5 
9 
5 
6 


26 


4 
4 
3 
3 
4 

3 
2 
3 
3 
5 

5 
3 
2 
6 


5 
5 
3 
4 
3 

3 
3 
5 
5 
3 

5 
4 
2 
3 
3 

3 
5 
3 
4 

4 

5 
3 
5 
3 
4 


c 
«  ■ 

6 


86 


1 
1 
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concluded 

FACULTY 

TAOANCIBS   OOCURRIKO  BT 

Appointed 
during  year 

TBACniNQ   ACADEMIC 
STUDIES  ONLY 

TKACHING    ACA- 
DEMIC   AND 
SUB-ACADEMIC 
STUDIES 

End 

Death 

nation 

Re- 
moval 

MEN 

WOHKN 

No. 

of 
term 

Perma- 
nent 

Tem- 
porary 

Perma- 
nent 

Tem- 
porary 

Men 

Women 

«7 

16S 

90 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 
3 

35 

36 

37 

121 

122 

1 

123 

2 

124 

125 

1 

3 

126 

127 

2 

128 

129 

130 

1 
2 

1 

2 

I 

1 
2 

1 

] 
5 

131 

1 

1 

132 

1 

133 

1 

/ 

134 

1 

2 

1 
4 
2 
1 
2 

135 

1 
2 

1 

136 

2 

137 

1 

1 

138 

1 

2 
2 

130 

1 

1 
6 

140 

141 

2 

1 

1 

142 

, 

3 
7 
2 

3 

1 
2 

143 

3 

3 
2 

3 

1 
1 

2 

144 

1 

1 

145 

2 

146 

1 

147 

1 

...... 

148 

1 
1 

149 

1 

1 
2 

150 

2 

• 

1 

1 

2 
2 

151 

152 

1 



1 
2 
1 

8 

1 

153 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

3 
2 

154 

1 

155 

1 

2 

1 
2 

156 

2 

1 
1 

1 

157 

158 

2 

2 

1 

159 

1 

1 

...... 

....  _. 

160 

8S8 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


FACULTY, 

concluded 

No. 

TBACHIKO  SUB- 
ACADEMIC  STUD- 
IES ONLT 

a  TOTAL 

i 

** 

U 

go 

o  " 

O 

iz: 

1 

TACANOlEa  OCOURRIXO  BT 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Rnd 

of 

term 

Death 

Besfg- 
nation 

Be- 
moral 

121 

38 

39 

10 
4 
7 
6 
2 

f 
4 
3 
2 
5 

13 
8 
7 

40 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

i' 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

2 

1 

41 

14 
5 
8 
9 
3 

f5 
5 
6 
4 
6 

16 

11 

10 

7 

4 

8 
22 

42 

1 

43 

44 

45 

1 

46 

47 

122  ' 

123    

121    

1 

1 

125    

126  ' 

127    

1 

tl 

1 

3 

128  , 

1 

129  ' 

130 

1 

la 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

132    

1 
3 

133 

1 

IH 

1 
2 

135 

i 

2 

6 
15 

2 

136 
137 

138 

1 
t3 

1 
7 

139 

2 
2 

8 
3 

3 

4 

14 

4 

10 

7 

3 

4 

8 

10 

140 

141 

1 

2 

142 

1 

14;^ 

L 

1 

144 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 

"Ye* 

3 

145 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 

1 

146 

1 

147 

6 

8 

2 

I 

148 

149 

.... 

150 

14 

9 
7 
2 
11 
5 

?5 

11 
10 

2 
14 

7 

2 
8 
7 
5 
6 

1 
12 

151 

2 

152 

153 

154 

1 
2 

1 

1* 

155 

2 

1 

156 

157 

5 
4 
4 
4 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

158 

1 
2 

1 

ir>9 

1 

160 

2  ;::::::« 

1 

aBepreseotB  faculty  of  entire  school ;  columns 
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859 


HUMBKB  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Pupils  in  academ- 
ic department  not 
holding  prelim> 
inary  certificates 

ACADEMIC  STUDENTS  HOLDING 

ACTUAL  ATTENDANCE  DURING 

IVeliminary 
certificates 

48  academic 

count  or  higher 

diplomas  or 

certificates 

1st  term 

• 

Sid  term 

No. 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

48 
11 
9 

49 

17 
6 
2 
5 

8 

25 
2 

21 
3 

18 

31 
6 
17 
24 
22 

26 
46 
11 
13 
6 

18 
21 
16 

50 

42 
3 

*  * " "20' 
5 

49 
12 
31 
8 
10 

17 
12 
10 
62 

7 

8 

113 

12 

7 

10 

78 
10 
26 
126 
21 

46 
37 
10 

1 
25 

11 
29 
1 
54 
24 

18 
22 
5 
16 
12' 

51 

84 
7 
6 

30 
4 

56 
29 
38 
9 
23 

28 
22 
25 
87 
12 

29 

131 

7 

7 

39 

116 
15 
44 

166 
31 

67 
39 
23 
6 
21 

17 
51? 
4 
53 
36 

17 
31 
45 
17 
21 

5» 

53 

1 

54 

40 

8 

8 

81 

14 

65 
13 
52 
.8 
17 

43 
13 
28 
80 
19 

37 

104 

8 

17 

20 

83 
18 
42 
85 
12 

63 
49 
29 
12 
37 

25 
33 
4 
56 
35 

9 
30 
21 
24 
22 

55 

94 

9 

8 

87 

12 

93 
28 
57 
12 
41 

59 
24 
41 
106 
26 

54 

138 

6 

f23 

50 

117 
83 
69 

141 
28 

77 
53 
44 
15 
25 

41 
52 
15 
57 

44 

16 
36 
81 
26 

44 

56 

47 
10 
3 
34 
14 

47 
13 
51 
8 
13 

• 

88 
16 
28 
73 
33 

86 

124 

9 

18 

19 

85 
18 
47 
104 
25 

60 
56 
28 

57 

95 
11 

7 
38 
12 

77 
29 
52 
12 
85 

51 
28 
42 
107 
39 

61 

194 

7 

123 

50 

124 
34 

77 

142 

29 

73 
57 
49 

121 
122 

3 

123 

14 
9 

16 

""26* 

3' 

4 

5 

14 
1 
1 

124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
129 

10 

130 

26 

4 

131 
132 

16 
16 
24 

20 
34 

7 
11 

4 

12 
10 

2 

11 

1 

11 
20 

e' 

8 

1 

13 
4 

10 
13 

1 
3 
6 

17 

138 
134 
135 

136 
137 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 

11 

16 
22 

4 

5 
9 
2 

22 

18 

3 

7 
13 

1 

143 

144 

3 

12 
12 
22 
11 

5 

3 

12 

25 

9 

5 

20 
4 

12 
9 
5 

145 

146 
147 
148 
149 

9 

11 
3 
3 

3 

3 
2 

3 

5 

1 

33 

22 
31 
4 
53 
34 

18 
f32 
25 
31 
26 

27 

39 
50 
15 
51 
39 

17 
T37 
89 
35 
45 

150 

151 
152 

153 

6 
9 

1 

7 

2 
5 

154 
155 

156 

10 

6 
42 
15 
27 

157 

21 
17 
15 

i' 

2 
3 

158 
159 
160 

which  follow  pertain  to  acad.  dep't  only. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


HUMB 

BK  ASID  OI^SSIIT- 

ACTUAL  ATTENDANCX  DURING 

Averafire  at- 
tendance per 
term 

WHOLB 

No. 

8d  tenn 

4th  term 

Day  scholars 

Local 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girte 

121 
122 

58 

49 

69 

93 

60 

46 

61 

94 

62 

45 
9 
3 

31 

14 

56 
14 
52 
7 
15 

41 
15 
98 
77 
23 

37 

115 

9 

14 

20 

84 
15 
45 
95 
19 

62 
53 
29 
12 
35 

24 
32 
4 
55 
35 

14 
t31 
23 
28 
21 

63 

94 
10 
8 
37 
12 

85 
29 
55 
12 
38 

55 
2t) 
42 
107 
30 

58 

168 

7 

122 

50 

120 
33 
73 

141 
26 

75 
55 
47 
15 
26 

40 
51 
15 
54 
42 

17 
T37 
85 
31 
41 

64 

52 
11 
3 
32 
14 

65 
15 
41 
7 
14 

43 
8 
28 
64 
17 

34 
102 
18 
13 
15 

88 
18 
53 
148 
28 

61 
55 
14 
12 
37 

25 
32 
4 
53 
84 

18 
29 
18 
34 
20 

65 

97 
11 
8 
37 
12 

95 
32 
45 
11 
33 

59 
24 
43 
93 
22 

49 
109 
18 
11 
41 

139 
31 
82 

184 
39 

76 
55 
37 
15 
27 

42 

46 

11 

39 

17 
28 
69 
34 
32 

66 

1 
1 

67 
5 
1 

123 

"■•  1     - 

124 

27 

35 

2 

•  •  »  «  •    w 

2 

125 

126 

127 

15 

31 

15 

30 

128 

13 

1 
5 

14 

129 
130 

8 

12 

2 

11 

1 
7 

131 

• 

132 

8 

4 

133 

134 

23 
15 

1 
58 
1 
5 
6 

9 
2 

29 

135 
136 

16 

26 

16 

8 

137 

116 

i73* 

69 

138 

1 

139 
140 

15 

?23 

6 

19 

12 

9 

141 

12 

142 

8 

'31' 

4 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

3 
20 

6 

148 

12 

149 

150 

151 

152 

5' 

4 

10 

153 

3 

16 

5 

154 

9 

155 

5 

156 

157 

8* 

7 

158 

23 

85 

20 

159 

160 

'""ie' 

'""34* 

2 

a  There  are  included  here  aax 
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OATiov  OF  8TDDS1CT8,  Continued 


or  80UOLAB8 


Boarders 


State 


Boys 


Qlrls 


Foreig:!! 


Boys 


GirlB 


Total 


Boys 


Olrls 


ORADUATBD  JUNB  1896 


HOLD^G  BKOKMT8  ORKDENTIALS  FOB 


60-count  or  higher 


Boys 


Girls 


a  48-couDt 


Boys 


Girls 


No. 


68 


2 

7 


2 


3 
2 


60 


8 
12 


2 


3 
2 


1 

6 


70 


2 


8 


7» 
53 
12 
3 
34 
14 

65 
15 
55 
8 
20 

43 
16 
28 
89 
32 

39 
167 
19 
18 
20 

78 

102 

13 

8 

40 

12 

95 
32 
60 
12 
41 

59 
28 
43 
124 
38 

65 
190 
19 
23 
50 

74 

76 

76 

77 
3 

1 

6 

i 

3 
1 

•  w  •  «  s    • 

2 
5 

9 
6 
3 

7 
2 

1 

1 
6 
3 

4 
7 

"""io" 

4 

1 
4 

1 
1 
6 

3 

1 

3 
1 

i' 

1 

1 
2 
1 

1 

2 

98 

20 

53 

148 

28 

151 
36 
82 

1^4 
39 

6 

4 

2 

10 

1 

11 

12 

3 

10 

15 

4 

63 
58 
34 
12 
37 

25 
34 
4 
61 
40 

77 
64 
49 
15 
29 

42 
57 
16 
64 
46 

i* 

1 
1 

3 
6 

1 

2 
8 

1 

3 
2 

2 

3 

4 

2 
2 

3 

1 

1 
2 

1 
4 

5 

1 

6 
2 

18 
82 
26 
34 
27 

17 
37 
89 
35 

48 

3 

8 

5 

3 
1 

4 

4 

121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
133 
133 
134 
136 

136 
137 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 
143 
144 
145 

146 
147 
14d 
149 
150 

151 
152 
153 
154 
156 

156 
157 
158 
159 
160 


who  held  a  BO-count  certificate. 


>  / 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


MUMBKB  AND  OLAaSIFIOATION  OF  BTUDBMIH, 

ORADUATSD  JUNK  1896 

No. 

a  HOLDING  RBOENT8  OBSDBNTIALS.FOR 

86-oount 

24- count 

isocount 

Preliminary 

Boys 

Girls 

Bojrs 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Qirls 

121 

is 

70 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85  . 

122 

123 

124 

1 

125 

3 

126 

4 

5 

1 

127 

128 

129 

\ 

lao 

131 

3 

132 

1 

3 

2 

4 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

1 

141 

142 

1 

143 

lU 

145 

146 

1 

147 

"**"•* "*• 

148 

1 

1 

149 

150 

»•«•  •  •••» 

151 

2 

2 

4 

2 

152 

153 

,_ 

154 

155 

156 

"""■***■ 

157 

158 

159 

160 

a  There  are  included  under  86-count  any  who  held  a  40-couDt ;  under  94-oount|  a  SO-ooont 
and  under  13-count,  a  junior  certificate. 
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conducted 

No.  of  dajTs  attendance 
of  academic  students 

UBRART 

OOLLBOK  BMTBANOI 

Volumes 

Pamphlets 

Not  boldluR  re- 
gents creden- 
tials 

Total 

Entered 
past  year 

Fitting  to 
enter  in  1896 

No. 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys  Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

86 

87 

88 

89 
3 

1 

90 

4 

91 

1 

9» 

93 
2 

94 

15,247 

1,461 

416 

6,728 

1,254 

14,980 
5,547 

10,967 

834 

4,263 

3,870 
4,767 
4,769 
21,834 
4.393 

8,842 
40,535 
2,302 
2,398 
7,425 

28,120 

2,858 

14,967 

38,169 

6,293 

9,203 

10,726 

4,410 

785 

6,615 

11,209 

11,405 

555 

12,741 

9,287 

5,308 
7,665 
8,763 
5,319 
3,584 

95 

500 
271 
346 
1,662 
335 

2,890 

1,280 

925 

370 

554 

1,740 

724 

691 

65,115 

1,989 

837 
361 

577 
300 
577 

4,643 

fl,000 

f250 

764 

t  1,184 

1.043 
700 
611 
567 

1,300 

1,304 
T 1,960 

258 
1,277 

243 

2,200 

1,848 

825 

550 

397 

96 

25 
2 

30 

210 

50 

50 

12 
30 
50 

"fiso 

121 

122 

123 

•  •  •  • 

3 

5 
3 
5 

6 

•    •    M    • 

2 

124 

125 

17 
6 
3 

126 

2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

...... 

127 

128 

129 

7 

5 
7 

•  »  •  • 

S    *    ■    V 

«    V    «    • 

130 

1 
3 
1 
9 
3 

7 

8 

f 
131 

132 

133 

11 

4 

2 
6 
2 

1 
8 

14 
1 

11 

12 

3 

3 
9 
2 

*  •  •  • 

•  «  •  ■ 

1 
1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

1 
1 

Tl 

1 

134 

135 

2 
t 

"  "  i' 

1 
4 
1 

2 

• .... • 

1 
100     136 

"'**i25 
86 

f225 
125 
f50 

"'"243 

t 
40 
25 

144 

• 

"  ""i56 

150 

400 

'""iso 

192 

137 

i:<8 

1 
3 

8 

iS 

15 

4 

4 
6 
3 

m  m  »   m 

1 

139 

140 

5 

1 

8 

141 

142 

a  «  •  • 

f3 

•  •  a»  * 

f2 

2 
16 

1 
r3 

143 

144 

145 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
3 

.... 
2 

2 
3 
3 

2 
2 

"'3' 
1 

t 

146 

147 

148 

149 

3 

4 
4 

2 

8 
9 

150 

2 

•  •  «  « 

t 
5 

151 

152 

153 

6 
3 

7 
6 

3 
8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

•  •  *  • 
«  •  •  « 

*  «  •  a 

154 

3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

156 

156 



5 

157 

158 

3 

1 

4 
4 

•  •  «  • 
«  •  *  • 

■  •  •  • 
*  •  •  • 

1 
f 

""V 

159 

160 

b  The  library  building  was  erected  and  presented  to  the  board  of  educittion  by  Mrs  Mary 
X.  Wead  in  1861,  and  is  free  to  the  public. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


SUMMABT  OF 

OROUNDS 

BUILDINGS 

FORNITUU 

No. 

Whole 

Academic 

Whole 

Academic 

Whole 

Academic 

school 

department 

school 

department 

school 

department 

97 

98 

99 

lOO 

101 

102 

121 

5,000  00 

3,000  00 

34,000  00 

1 12,000  00 

3,500  00 

f  1,600  00 

122 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

12,500  00 

?  6,000  00 

305  00 

220  00 

123 

9,200  00 

9,200  00 

31,000  00 

3,000  00 

3,000  00 

500  00 

124 

2,700  00 

900  00 

23,000  00 

7,665  00 

1,800  00 

600  00 

125 

1,500  00 

750  00 

8,000  00 

4,000  00 

150  00 

75  00 

126 

14,250  00 

a  14,250  00 

108,750  00 

a  108,750  00 

6,750  00 

a  6,750  00 

127 

2,000  00 

500  00 

15,050  00 

3,762  50 

832  28 

350  00 

128 

1,300  00 

1,300  00 

10,000  00 

5,000  00 

700  00 

350  00 

129 

840  00 

840  00 

2,500  00 

1,250  00 

1600  00 

800  00 

130 

1,000  00 

166  67 

7,000  00 

200  00 

400  00 

150  00 

131 

2,000  00 

T  2,000  00 

22,000  00 

7,000  00 

2,000  00 

200  00 

132 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 

18,000  00 

3,600  00 

1,603  50 

500  00 

133 

4,500  00 

4,500  00 

13,000  00 

3,000  00 

2,500  00 

500  00 

134 

6,000  00 

6,000  00 

40,000  00 

40,000  00 

1,800  00 

1,800  00 

135 

1,100  00 

1,100  00 

10,500  00 

6,000  00 

625  00 

400  00 

136 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

22.648  00 

8,648  83 

1,045  46 

895  46 

137 

4,200  00 

1,500  00 

49,300  00 

15,000  00 

800  00 

200  00 

138 

1,500  00 

600  00 

15,000  00 

6,0u0  00 

1,000  00 

400  00 

139 

500  00 

500  00 

2,800  00 

1,400  00 

300  00 

150  00 

140 

500  00 

250  00 

8,000  00 

4,000  00 

735  00 

367  50 

141 

15,500  00 

5,000  00 

102,000  00 

6,200  00 

3,750  00 

1,750  00 

142 

500  00 

250  00 

5,000  00 

2,500  00 

550  00 

300  00 

143 

17,000  00 

10,000  00 

45,000  00 

10,000  00 

2,800  00 

900  00 

144 

20,000  00 

20,000  00 

8.000  00 

8,000  00 

500  00 

500  00 

145 

2,200  00 

1,200  00 

22,500  00 

7,500  00 

1,894  28 

400  00 

146 

20,000  00 

10,000  00 

50,000  00 

25,000  00 

600  00 

300  00 

147 

1,600  00 

500  00 

13,000  00 

5,000  00 

2,175  00 

700  00 

148 

1,300  00 

700  00 

7,000  00 

5,000  00 

1,000  00 

400  00 

149 

2.000  00 

400  00 

15,000  00 

3,000  00 

1,040  00 

183  00 

150 

1,500  00 

1,000  00 

6,000  00 

4,000  00 

400  00 

f  300  00 

151 

5,100  00 

5,100  00 

14,500  00 

10,000  00 

1,500  00 

500  00 

152 

"2,000  00 

2,000  00 

12,000  00 

2,500  00 

2,200  00 

600  00 

153 

500  00 

100  00 

1,000  00 

200  00 

196  00 

reooo 

154 

8,000  00 

4,000  00 

20,000  00 

10,000  tX) 

2,500  00 

1,250  00 

155 

4,000  00 

1,500  00 

22,000  00 

8,250  00 

570  00 

213  75 

156 

2,000  00 

1,000  00 

40,000  00 

8,000  00 

550  00 

125  00 

157 

2,500  00 

1,250  00 

16,000  00 

8,000  00 

500  00 

250  00 

158 

1,200  00 

a  1,200  00 

9,000  00 

a  9, 000  00 

1,500  00 

a  1,500  00 

159 

5.000  00 

1,666  66 

9,000  00 

3,000  00 

875  00 

291  66 

160 

1,500  00 

900  00 

5,500  00 

3,300  00 

385  00 

23100 

a  Did  not  estimate,  b  The  library  building  was  erected  and  presented  to  the  board  of  ednca- 
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86s 


PftOPBBTT 


APPARATUS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


LIBRARY 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


MUSKUH 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


No. 


103 

175  00 
120  50 
29500 
1,000  00 
200  00 

1,077  00 
799  56 
150  00 

1 175  00 
250  00 

400  00 
400  90 
5(0  00 
500  00 
580  00 

1,025  39 

1,705  44 

605  00 

400  00 

200  00 

1,689  20 

250  00 

1,500  00 

1,084  82 

86614 

1,054  00 

1,000  00 

650  00 

250  00 

500  00 

700  00 

1,200  00 

fill  00 

1,000  00 

350  00 

575  00 
1,000  00 
650  00 
950  00 
725  00 


104 

175  00 
120  50 
295  00 
700  00 
200  00 

a  1,077  00 

799  66 
150  00 
100  00 
250  00 

400  00 
400  90 
500  00 
500  00 
550  00 

1,025  39 

1,705  44 

400  00 

300  00 

150  00 

1,289  20 
250  00 

800  00 
1,084  82 

766  14 

1,054  00 

950  00 

650  00 

50  00 

500  00 

500  00 
900  00 
11100 
1,000  00 
250  00 

500  00 
750  00 
a  650  00 
950  00 
435  00 


105 

600  00 
208  23 
4r>6  00 
1,700  00 
275  00 

2,190  00 

1,406  33 

800  00 

375  00 

350  00 

1,100  00 

1,012  50 

700  00 

^8,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,031  32 
831  20 
640  00 
400  00 
568  56 

3,725  23 
650  00 

1,500  00 
734  00 

1,091  83 

1,068  69 
703  50 
700  00 
250  00 

1,300  00 

1,000  00 
1,900  00 

20145 
1,000  00 

600  00 

100  00 
1,500  00 
950  00 
856  44 
650  00 


106 

600  00 
208  23 
456  00 
1,500  00 
275  00 

a  2,190  00 

1,406  33 

800  00 

37r>  00 

350  00 

300  00 
300  00 
700  00 
b 8,000  00 
950  00 

1,031  32 
831  20 
640  00 
400  00 
568  56 

3,725  23 
650  00 
8(10  00 
734  00 

1,091  83 

1,068  69 
703  50 
700  00 
250  00 

1,300  00 

500  00 
1,600  00 

180  00 
1,000  00 

250  00 

50  00 

1,200  00 

a  950  00 

856  44 

390  00 


107 

135  00 


25  00 


108 

135  00 


25  00 


1,200  00  a  1,200  00 
250  00     250  00 


250  00 


200  00 


225  00 
75  00 

50  00 
200  00 


25  00 

294  00 
25  00 
40  00 


20  00 

50  00 
50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

20  00 

4  50 
101  00 


250  00 


200  00 


225  00 
75  00 

50  00 
200  00 


25  00 

294  00 
25  00 
40  00 


20  00 

50  00 
50  0(» 

50  00 

50  00 

7  50 

4  50 
60  60 


121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 
183 
134 
135 

136 
137 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 
143 
144 
145 

146 
147 
148 
149 
150 

151 
152 
153 
154 
155 

156 
157 
158 
159 
160 


tlon  by  Mrs  Mary  K.  Wead  in  1881,  aud  is  free  to  the  public. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


SUMMABT  or 


No. 


TOTAL  UBKD  BT 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


unnsi^ 


NOTBS  AKD  AOOOUMT8 
PAYABLE  TO 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


CASH  ON  HAND  OB  IN  BANK 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


109 

121  43,410  00 

122  14,333  73 

123  43,951 00 

124  30,225  00 

125  10,125  00 

126  134,217  00 

127  20,338 17 

128  13,200  00 

129  4,490  00 

130  9,000  00 

131  27,700  00 

132  24,016  90 

133  21,200  00 

134  56,525  00 

135  13,880  00 

136  27,800 17 

137  57,036  64 

138  18,745  00 

139  4,400  00 

140  10,028  56 

141  126,958  43 

142  ^,975  00 

143  67,840  00 

144  30,318  82 

145  28,572  25 

146  72,722  69 

147  18,428  50 

148  10,700  00 

149  18,540  00 

150  9,750  00 

151  22,800  00 

152  19,350  00 

153  1,908  45 

154  32,500  00 
165  27,540  00 

156  43,225  00 

157  21,500  00 

158  13,300  00 

159  16,685  94 

160  8,861 00 


110 

17,510  00 

7,748  73 

13,451  00 

11,390  00 

5,300  00 

a  134,217  00 
7,068  39 
7,850  00 
2,865  00 
1,116  67 

10,100  00 
5,800  90 
9,200  00 

56,525  00 
9,075  00 

13.651  00 

19,436  64 

8.040  00 

2,750  00 

5,361  06 

74,058  43 
3,975  00 
22,540  00 
30,318  82 
10,977  97 

:r7,422  69 
7,903  50 
7,500  00 
3,883  00 
7,150  00 

16,600  00 

7,650  00 

65100 

17,250  00 

10,471  25 

9,675  00 

11,450  00 

a  13,300  00 

6,769  26 

5,316  60 


111 


500  00 


225  00 


423  89 


96  25 


lis 


300  00 


155  25 


67  50 


113 


1,10154 
107  55 
414  92 


269  94 

3i55'66 

9176 

39150 


500  00 
242  71 


407  43 

1,506  24 

306  77 


22,85125 
150  00 


1,304  59 

1,500  00 
446  85 

i',V9b"7i 


694  68 
672  49 


573  43 


14  54 

142  13 

T400  00 

335  70 


114 

'136718 
"1^*36 

a269  94 
'"36506 


14193 
122  32 


6,100  00 
150  00 


434  86 

T 
T 


215  04 


727 
a  142  13 


20142 


a  Did  not  estimate. 
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PROPSRTT,  continued 


MCfTS 


OTH  K  R  *PROPKRTT 


Whole 
■cbool 


Academic 
department 


TOTAL 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


TOTAL  PROPSRTT 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


No. 


115 


1,000  00 


2,000  00 

3^666  66 


110 


300  00 


3,000  00 


3,891  20 
'"36i'66 

'i',oob"ob 

»s««     m  m  m  m    • 
•  •«•     ••••    • 

16^76606 


3,891  20 


5  00 

*4,"666"66 
'51 356*66 


117 


1,101  54 

107  55 

1,914  92 


269  94 

365'66 
316  76 
391  50 


2,500  00 
242  71 

3,000  00 
423  89 

407  43 

1,506  24 

306  77 


22,851  25 
4,041  20 


1,304  59 

1,500  00 

446  85 

301  00 

1,190  71 

4,000  00 

694  68 
768  74 

16] 766' 66 

573  43 


14  54 
142  13 
400  00 
335  70 


118 

■  *•••    •«■• 

1  367  18 
738  30 

a  269  94 

""365 '66 
155  25 


3,000  00 


141  93 
122  32 


6,100  00 
4,041  20 


434  86 

f 

T 

5  00 

1396  90 

4,000  00 


67  50 

5,'356*66 
215  04 


.   7  27 
a  142  13 

'261  42 


119 

43,410  00 
15,435  27 
44,058  55 
32,139  92 
10,125  00 

134,486  94 

20,338  17 

13,565  00 

4,806  76 

9,:J91  50 

27,700  00 
26,516  90 
21,442  71 
59,525  00 
14,303  89 

28,207  60 
58,542  88 
19,051  77 
4,400  00 
10,028  56 

149,809  68 
11,016  20 
67,840  00 
30,318  82 
29,876  84 

74,222  69 
18,875  35 
11,00100 
19,730  71 
13,750  00 

23,494  68 
20,118  74 
1,908  45 
43,200  00 
28,113  43 

43,225  00 
21,514  54 
13,442  13 
17,085  94 
9,196  70 


180 

17,510  00  121 

8.115  91  122 
13,451 00  123 
12,128  30  124 

5,300  00  125 

a  134,486  94  126 

7,068  39  127 

8,215  00  128 

3,020  25  129 

1.116  67  130 

10,100  00  131 

5,800  90  132 

9,200  00  133 

59,525  00  134 

9,075  00  135 

13,651 00  136 

19,578  57  1H7 

8,162  32  138 

2,750  00  139 

5,361 06  140 

80,158  43  141 

8,016  20  142 

22,540  00  143 

30,318  82  144 

11,412  83  145 

T  37,422  69  146 

T  7,903  50  147 

7,505  00  148 

4,279  90  149 

11,150  00  150 

16,600  00  151 

7,717  r,0  152 

651 00  163 

22,600  00  154 

10,686  29  155 

9,675  00  156 

11,457  27  157 

a  13,442  13  158 

6,769  26  159 

5,518  02  160 


86S 


UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF  NEW  YORK 


No. 


121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 
133 
134 
135 

186 
137 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 
143 
144 
145 

146 
147 
148 
149 
150 

151 
152 
153 
154 
155 

156 
157 
158 
159 
160 


SUMXART  OF  PROPBBTT,  COncluded 


DEBTS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


WET  PROPERTY 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


121 

'666*66 


18,100  00 
255  98 

9,000  00 


25,000  00 

""'"256*66 

'23396 


41,500  00 


2,500  00 
25  00 
42  00 

6,173  42 


122 

"l"2(X)"6o 

"hyoho'bo 

a  9,000  00 


18,333  33 
f 


3,000  00 


3,086  71 


43 
14 
44 
14 
9 

125 

20 

13 

4 

9 

2 
26 
21 
59 
14 

28 
58 
19 
4 
10 

108 
11 
67 
30 
29 

74 
18 
11 
19 
13 

20 

20 

1 

37 

28 

43 
21 
13 
17 
9 

aD 


123 

410  00 
835  27 
058  55 
039  92 
869  02 


124       ^ 

17,510  00 
7,915  91 

13,451  00 
6,098  30 
5,300  00 


486  94  a  125,486  94 


338  17 
565  00 
806  76 
39150 

700  00 
516  90 
192  71 
525  00 
069  93 

207  60 

542  HH 

05177 
400  00 
02^^56 

309  68 
016  20 
840  00 
318  82 
876  84 

222  69 
875  35 
00100 
730  71 
750  00 

994  68 
09:?  74 
866  45 
026  58 
113  43 

225  00 
514  54 
442  13 
085  94 
196  70 


7,068  39 
8,215  00 
8,020  25 
1,116  67 

1,766  67 
5,800  90 
9,200  00 
59,525  00 
9,075  00 

13,651  00 

19,578  57 

8,162  32 

2,750  00 

5,361  06 

77,158  43 
8,016  20 
22,540  00 
30,318  82 
11,412  83 

T 37,422  69 

T  7,903  50 

7,505  00 

4,279  90 

11,150  00 

16,600  00 

7,717  50 

65100 

19,513  29 

10,686  29 

9,675  00 

11,457  27 

a  13,442  13 

6,769  26 

5,518  02 


TUITION 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
depaitment 


125 

.    640  54 

19  50 

18  67 

414  35 

108  40 

1,780  00 
157  75 
510  65 
103  76 
382  94 

70  00 

"  "bi'ss 

1,428  10 
286  00 

305  37 

1,508  00 

38  20 

178  97 

359  53 

377  10 
184  50 
331  59 
178  82  i 
133  50  ' 

608  68' 
400  55  ■ 
192  28 

'32'7'66 

214  50 
763  06 
60  03 
589  36 
316  70 

89  50 
357  65 
310  00 
186  54 
467  60 


126 

t  500  00 
17  50 

'"'"3^*66 
108  40 

a  1,78000 

157  75 

T400  00 

T 


7000 

'""'54*45 

1,42810 

286  00 

266  37 

1,247  00 

30  60 

163  22 

310  00 

34810 

184  50 

1250  00 

178  82 

35  00 

294  00 
304  65 
157  28 

'f  300  00 

178  50 
600  00 

'294"68 
23130 

45  00 

244  40 

310  00 

T  150  00 

28066 


d  not  estimate. 
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FnCANCIAL  STATEMENT 


BEOKIPTS  DURING  TEAR 


OUTS  AND  BSQrTESTS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


b  RBOEKT8  GRANTS  FOR 


RAISED  BY  TRUSTEES  POR 
BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS 


CredentiaKs 

RDd  attend- 

aoce 


Books  and 
apparatus 


Other 
purposes 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
departmenf 


127 


25  00 


430  00 


25  00 


60  00 


128 


25  00 


430  00 


25  00 


60  00 


129 

638  0) 
67  60 

"'*296  66 
69  51 

550  99 
257  66 
396  05 

"V66  25 

78  56 
165  05 
14194 
978  07 

29  73 

573  59 
1,449  73 
109  80 
29199 
539  84 

946  96 
135  49 
856  87 
1,843  89 
255  76 

740  60 
615  14 
162  83 
6  16 
32102 

243  40 

44018 

"570  63 
490  98 

192  68 
533  26 
404  49 
23178 
274  49 


130 

'5066 


38  85 
104  00 


164  25 
28  50 

ioo  66 

13  00 

84  45 
50  00 

'2566 
87  78 

315  00 
40  00 

100  66 
50  00 

20129 

'5006 


36  00 
150  00 


175  00 
50  00 

147  69 
50  00 


131 

100  00 
100  00 

Vob"66 
10000 

10000 
10000 
10000 

ioo  66 

10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 


10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 

10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 

10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 

10000 
10000 

Vob  66 
10000 

10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 


132 


r.7  41 

96  17 


44  44 

38  85 
104  00 


25  00 

200  00 
9191 
50  00 

168  09 
38  25 

84  45 
100  00 

"2566 
87  78 

315  00 
40  00 

io"l25 
50  00 

350  00 

"5066 

250  00 

25  UO 

25  00 

'36*66 

150  00 

14  42 

75  00 
50  00 

"50' 66 


133 


57  41 
96  17 


44  44 

38  85 
104  00 


200  00 
9191 

16869 
27  00 

84  45 
100  00 

"2566 
87  78 

315  00 
40  00 

VoY  25 
50  00 

350  00 

"*50  66 
50  00 
25  00 

25  00 

"3606 

150  00 

14  42 

75  00 
50  00 

'5066 


No. 


121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 
133 
134 
135 

136 
137 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 
143 

144 
145 

146 
147 

148 
149 
150 

151 
152 
153 
154 
155 

156 
157 
158 
159 
160 


b  Gnuits  are  made  to  acad.  dep%  but  are  also  inducted  under  total  for  whole  school. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE  OF  NEW   YORK 


No. 


FiNAifcuL  STATKinarr, 


BICEtPTB  DURDCO  TXAX, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PT7BLIO  INSTRUCTION  GRANTS  FOR 


TEACHERS  CLASS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


OTHER  PURPOSES 


Whole 
Bchool 


ALL  OTHER  SOURCES 


Academic 
department 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
departmeot 


121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 
133 
134 
135 

136 
137 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 
143 
144 
145 

146 
147 
148 
149 
150 

151 
152 
lo3 
154 
155 

156 
157 
158 
159 
160 


134 

190  00 


135 

190  00 


233  00 


505  42 
350  00 

342  00 
793  00 


348  00 

iii'oo 


233  00 


505  42 
350  00 

342  00 
793  00 


348  00 


141  00 


136 

2,025  00 
647  41 

1^506*99 
570  21 


14  70 
25  00 

14  52 

25  00 

1,377  47 

'"'751 '82 

1,183  85 

3,165  02 

695  94 

529  20 

812  22 

5,981  38 

558  50 

4,746  c?2 

1,661  79 

3,243  30 

1,2:^8  84 

1,478  93 

693  97 


1,697  94 
1,506  74 


1,01)7  80 

952  26 

1,213  20 

1,065  95 

816  12 

917  36 


137 

625  00 


501  00 
295  14 


14  70 


f350  00 
"'350"66 


25  00 
139  19 
250  00 
384  80 

800  00 

Vi,'666'66 

T 
326  21 

616  90 

1,238  84 

403  35 

tl20  00 


461  00 


411  75 


595  74 

b 1,065  95 

325  00 

550  42 


138 

5,126  43 
3,952  47 

7,960  91 
6,040  48 
2,044  95 

27,550  55 
4,726  10 
4,036  51 
1,748  60 

2.466  72 

11,892  65 

13,611  37 

4,608  08 

4,426  41 

1.467  09 

12,507  16 
10,555  75 

2,710  87 
585  47 

1,814  44 

67,152  20 
1,924  94 

11,482  72 
4,577  29 
8,532  84 

14,386  89 
3.576  89 
5,886  56 
8,921  91 
3,258  00 

7,593  12 
4,488  50 
1,054  00 
8,592  24 
3,802  43 

4,417  55 
4,345  34 
4,237  13 
2,r.83  35 
3,275  00 


139 

1,55197 
94111 
1,900  00 
2,012  83 
1,28173 

a27,550  55 

1,534  66 

1,54166 

f  756  26 

1782  02 

2,892  65 
4,443  48 
1,485  33 
4,426  41 
849  02 

10,244  33 

2,892  59 

9a3  62 

379  69 

1,180  44 

7,600  00 
1,11602 
2,03713 
4,577  29 
2,189  92 

3,523  78 

"'"2,i'20  26 

t2,200  00 

1,713  00 

1,870  40 
1,450  00 

.  f  471  75 
4,296  11 

f  1,035  63 

1,360  32 
2,086  80 

a  4,237  13 
1,200  00 

fl,412  36 


a  Did  not  estimate. 
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continued 


concluded 


TOTAL 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


KZPSNDITURB8  DURIVO   TEAR 


ADDITIONS,  IMPROVKIIX2VT  AND  REPAIRS 


QRODNDS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


BUILDINOH 


Whole 
school 


Academic  * 
department 


No. 


140 

8,720  00 
4,894  39 
8,075  75 
8,357  82 
2,937  51 

30,059  24 
5,449  51 
5,276  21 
1,892  06 
3,165  91 

12,519  98 

14,02183 

6,338  84 

7,706  09 

2,935  89 

15,610  87 

17,721  50 

3,654  81 

1,735  63 

3,831  59 

75,560  64. 

2,983  43 
17,669  00 

6,901  25 
10,783  89 

19,630  76 
5,991  42 
7,920  60 
9,972  04 
4,031  02 

9,873  96 
7,298  48 
1,186  03 
10, 152  23 
5,822  33 

6,00199 
6,649  45 
6,265  26 
4,117  79 
5,034  45 


141 

3,605  00 

1.233  62 
1,996  17 
3,297  83 
1,899  22 

a 30,059  24 

2,258  07 

2,670  71 

795  96 

1,048  27 

3,505  46 
4,828  94 
2,13172 
7,706  09 
1,904  75 

12,12519 
6,657  32 

1.283  21 

1.234  90 
2,690  64 

10,798  06 
l,61ii01 
4,385  00 
6,901  25 
3,006  89 

5,826  57 
2,318  63 
3,043  66 
T 2,476  16 
2,459  02 

2,417  30 

3,051  18 

543  75 

5,501  42 

2.284  08 

1,94S00 
3,660  20 
a 6, 265  26 
2,106  78 
2,617  83 


148 

80  00 

8  13 

21  00 

32  71 


1  20 


1  00 


111  25 

137  10 
3  89 

*ii"88 
7  00 

10  00 


22  29 

Too 

8  38 


25  00 


f 
f 

16  25 
250  00 


148 

80  00 


21  00 
10  90 


al  20 


111  25 
137  10 


11  88 
3  50 

10  00 


22  29 


2  25 
1  67 


T 

f 

8  00 
125  00 


144 


380  46 
GO  44 


922  51 

102  84 

291  42 

77  67 

52  06 

150  00 


75  61 

8,648  83 

1,489  15 

87  99 

'"12597 

20,634  39 

285  43 

r200  00 

f  50  00 


137  12 
377  20 

100  00 

183  63 

50  00 

181  87 
55  03 

T 

b  187  74 

136  90 
64  5H 

654 
78 


19 

78 
486  06 


145 


20  14 


a  922  51 
25  71 


8,648  83 

496  38 

35  20 

""65'66 

200  00 

50  00 

f 100  00 

T50  00 


137  12 

'25'66 
36  73 
50  00 


T 
6  70  61 

50  00 
32  28 

a  654  19 
20  00 

T  197  43 


121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 
133 
134 
135 

136 
137 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 
143 
144 
145 

146 
147 
148 
149 
150 

151 
152 
153 
154 
155 

156 
157 
158 
159 
160 


b  Including  grounds. 
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rDf.41fCIAI.  flTAlV- 


No. 


ADDITIONS,  IMPROySMBMT  AMD  BSPAIBS 


FURMITURB 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


APPARATUS 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


LIBRARY 


Whole  school 


Academic 
deparnnent 


121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 
133 
134 
135 

136 
137 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 
143 
144 
145 

146 
147 
148 
149 
150 

151 
152 
153 
154 
155 

156 
157 
158 
159 
160 


146 

25  00 

195  T9 

432  01 

6  63 


98  03 
241  20 
908  30 

40  87 


60  00 

n  79 

18  00 

132  75 

895  46 
52  85 


21  66 

50  00 

997  45 

65  50 

T50  00 


30  00 


92  64 
92  50 
78  00 

853  74 
a'964"79 


79  29 

50  04 

134  75 


147 

'  "2"2i 


Z»98  03 


35  00 


18  00 
15  50 

895  46 


21  66 
25  00 

100  00 

Vso'oo 


20  00 
" "56"o6 

Yso'oo 


a  482  39 


b79  29 
45  00 
80  85 


148 


5d"83 

25  00 

1,187  00 
59  00 

62  10 

74  25 
17  50 

40  75 

100  48 
1  87 

60  00 

268  44 

f250  00 
152  22 

104  01 

100  00 

25  00 


18  00 
16  25 


173  10 


25  00 
49  30 


9  00 
43  78 


149 


50  83 
25  00 

ftl,187  00 
59  00 

35  35 

74  25 
17  50 

40  75 

.     100  48 
1  77 

25  00 

237  44 

T200  00 
152  22 

104  01 

25  00 

8  00 
16  25 

173  10 

25  00 
49  30 

150 

25  00 
57  41 
50  00 
5  70 
64  50 


149  00 

1  80 

167  90 


224  25 
150  00 

69  40 
227  34 

38  25 

43  32 
31  20 

9  40 

50  00 
175  74 

398  13. 

81  01 
T50  00 

49  03 
129  22 

302  71 

3  50 

75  00 

51  20 
25  00 

51  05 
80  00 
68  75 
114  64 
17  24 

254  90 
51  65 

44  23 
135  68 


a  Including:  g^rounds  and  bulldlnipS' 


9  00 
26  27 

b  Did  not  estimate. 


151 

25  00 
57  41 
50  00 
1  90 
64  50 


149  00 

1  80 

167  90 


224  25 
150  00 

9  50 

227  34 

27  00 

43  S2 

31  20 

3  76 

50  00 
175  74 

398  13 
81  01 

f  ^  00 
49  03 

129  22 

302  71 

3  50 

75  00 

10  24 

25  Oi) 

51  05 
80  00 
68  75 

114  61 
17  24 

225  00 

51  as 

(44  23 

130  00 
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MBNr,  contiHited 

DUBiiro  TSAB,  continued 

SALARIMB  FOR 

DYSTRUOTION 

aALARIBS  PAID  OTUBR  OPFI* 
0XB8  AND  EMPLOYSKS 

• 

PRIZES,  SCHOLABiBBIPS,  ETC. 

No. 

Whole  school 

Academic 
depanmenC 

Whole  school 

Academic 
department 

Whole  school 

• 

Academic 
department 

' 

152 

7,490  00 

153 

3,100  00 
1,000  00 
1,900  00 
1,710  00 
1,278  00 

517,09212 

1,600  00 

1,920  00 

672  00 

1,000  00 

2,140  00 
1,800  00 
1,950  00 
5,780  00 
1,440  00 

2,275  00 
5,323  50 
89167 
1,000  00 
1,69100 

5,050  00 
1,400  00 
t  3,325  00 
6,600  00 
2,100  00 

3,850  00 
2,260  00 
2,050  00 
1,130  00 
1,580  00 

2,200  00 
2,740  00 
475  00 
3,100  00 
1,750  00 

1,450  00 
2,300  00 
5  4,447  08 
1,. 350  00 
2,200  00 

154 

600  00 
16100 
970  00 
397  00 
166  25 

2,104  00 

280  00 

140  00 

7175 

130  50 

725  00 
525  00 
350  00 
400  00 
80  00 

325  00 
1,005  00 

205  00 
50  00 
78  00 

1,794  60 

89  00 

150  00 

750  00 

510  00 

1,350  00 
375  00 
360  00 
456  00 
350  00 

475  00 
383  75 
10  00 
500  00 
390  00 

450  00 
26120 
IWOOO 
222  70 
19150 

155 

1200  00 
150  00 

"""l32'36 
78  13 

5  2,104  00 
70  00 

156 

157 

121 

2,280  00 

122 

5,345  00 

24"o6 

123 

4,815  00 
1,993  40 

24  00 

124 
125 

17,092  12 

126 

3,200  00 

127 

3,060  00 

l28 

1,330  00 

129 

2,404  00 

25  94 

130 

7,800  00 

i 

131 

5,900  00 

150  00 

132 

4,475  00 

133 

5,780  00 

400  00 
50  00 

134 

2,240  00 

135 

4,139  50 

136 

11,265  00 

233  33 
82  00 
30  00 

39  00 

770  00 

40  00 
10  00 

750  00 
170  00 

575  00 

137 

2,675  00 

138 

1,420  00 

139 

2,705  00 

140 

19,408  75 

2,240  00 

14,834  00 

25  00 

10  00 

25  00 
10  00 

141 
142 
143 

5.600  00 

144 

6,000  00 

145 

10,425  75 
4,17100 

10  00 
60  00 

10  00 
60  00 

146 
147 

4,704  64 

98  00 

f  9120 

32102 

148 

3,342  50 

149 

2,940  00 

150 

6,170  00 

151 

5,545  00 

25  00 

152 

1,067  00 

153 

6,285  63 

250  00 
146  25 

70  00 

185  60 

5300  00 

100  00 

104  90 

154 

3,900  00 

155 

3,500  00 

156 
157 

4,040  00 

4,447  08 

158 

2,730  00 

300 

159 

3,150  00 

160 
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WIKAXOLLL  8TATS- 

BXPKia>ITUaKB  DURIKO 

No. 

IKTERB8T  OM  DSBT 

INSURANCK 

FCrSI.  AND  XJOHTS 

« 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

121 

158 

160 

160 

161 

168 
375  00 
158  65 
494  23 
370  85 
231  36 

1,425  99 

300  00 

88  94 

5  50 

134  54 

600  00 
377  19 
191  60 
800  00 
201  83 

509  39 

675  00 

107  14 

67  75 

88  30 

1,891  38 

153  52 

25  00 

1200  00 
581  64 

1,235  99 
33  75 

412  00 
185  00 
250  00 

155  75 

288  00 

50  00 

408  61 

484  47 

245  38 
541  92 
290  17 
258  77 
217  16 

163 

f  100  00 

122 

152  88 

123 

115  50 
200  00 
121  86 

81  25 
51  60 
19  92 

! 
66  66 
60  93 

5  81  25 
12  90 

124 

123  62 

125 

115  68 

126 
127 

128 

450  00 
al,042  42 

5450  00 
260  60 

51,425  99 

75  CO 

129 

130 

20  00 

22  33 

131 

1,000  00 

300  00 

200  00 

132 

125  00 

133 

55  00 

150  00 

61  00 

90  00 
282  00 
100  00 

60  00 

134 

•  *••  ••»**• 

150  00 
41  00 

800  00 

135 

125  00 

136 

*'"36"33 

...•  .«••.. 

137 

138 

10  11 

94  00 
40  00 

225  00 
42  85 

139 



50  00 

140 

90  09 
261  25 

45  00 
65  00 

44  65 

141 
142 

1,840  00 



150  00 

850  00 

143 

144 

T 
9  00 

36  00 

T 

1200  00 

145 

193  8S 

146 

705  44 

147 

# 

148 
149 

96  94 

26  43 

45  00 
75  00 
90  00 

100  00 
38  00 

12  00 
115  00 
f75  00 

112  35 
f  37  00 

150 

f  200  00 

151 

110  GO 

152 

10  00 

88  00 

153 

154 

330  00 

165  00 

204  30 

155 

184  47 

156 

118  00 

20  00 

50  00 

157 

210  96 

158 

•  97  50 
24  00 
64  50 

697  50 
10  00 
38  70 

h290  17 

159 

85  00 

160 

130  80 

a  Including  prlncipaL 
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mirr,  concluded 


concluded 


OTHBB  TKOSDWtnASJi 


Whole 
sohool 


164 

50  00 
10  70 

135  00 
42  63 

120  00 

313  10 

23  45 

50  00 

14  20 

800 

50  00 

200  00 

79  76 

65  00 

103  85 

148  37 
27  82 
12  93 
20  00 

125  00 

48  38 

riOO  00 

f 

81  75 

187  27 

18  00 

30  00 

3  00 

100  00 

160  56 
8  50 
5  00 

100  00 


193  76 
84  76 
59  10 
70  78 
68  00 


Aoademio 
department 


ALL  OTHSB  PUBPOSn 


IVliole 
school 


165 

f50  00 
f5  00 


14  21 
90  00 

5313  10 

5  86 

27  50 


10  00 
125  00 
60  00 
65  00 
75  00 


100  00 

11  13 

12  93 
10  00 

50  00 

35  00 

f75  00 

f 

27  25 

100  00 

"'3606 

TOO 

175  00 

100  00 
5  00 

' '56*06 


50  00 
42  38 
559  10 
25  00 
40  80 


166 

75  00 
1,805  57 

i, '987 "94 
240  14 

570  06 

"451 '77 

29  31 

416  81 

ri,884  19 

6,792  14 

857  58 

225  00 

125  31 

152  71 

1,230  60 

135  69 

24  94 


5,055  00 

10  59 

12,000  00 

100  00 

2,167  69 

4, 178  31 

406  12 

1,971  38 

4,384  12 

130  00 

871  06 

227  71 

28  00 

1,948  88 

269  45 

1,061  80 
1,191  52 

151  57 
49  07 

343  00 


Academic 
department 


TOTAL 


Whole 
■chool 


Academic 
department 


974  44 
200  00 

595  76 

h 151  57 

10  00 

167  168 

f  50  00  8,720  00 

4,728  08 

7,968  20 

662  66  7,942  90 

211  98  2,937  51 

&  570  06  24,245  26 
5,449  51 
5,012  15 
1,800  30 
3,165  91 

1 84  19  12,507  69 

2,426  44  14,021  83 

52  22  6,096  13 

225  00  7,706  09 

20  00  3,169  85 

25  00         15,141  75 

16,215  26 

54  28  3,348  04 

15  97  1,709  16 

3,340  10 

94  43        52,709  39 

2,983  43 

T  600  00         17,669  00 

100  00  6,901  25 

386  54  9,479  30 

18,019  45 

5,544  57 

537  63  7,920  60 

f  876  80  8,78133 

75  00  4,031  00 

50  00  9,179  28 

103  18  6,625  99 

1,228  75 

10,825  65 

5,248  90 

6,001  99 
6,634  91 
6,123  13 
3,631  82 
4,698  75 

b  Did  not  estimate. 


169 

3,605  00 
1,2:)3  62 
1,996  00 
2,768  60 
1,899  22 

524,245  26 

2,258  07 

1,949  30 

875  25 

1,048  27 

3,032  69 
4,828  94 
2,131  72 
7,706  09 
1,904  75 

12,125  19 
6,515  39 
1,160  89 
1,217  44 
2,098  89 

8,000  00 
1,616  01 
4,885  00 
6,901  25 
3,006  89 

5,826  57 
2,323  50 
3,043  66 
f 2,199  24 
2,459  02 

2,417  30 
3,051  18 
543  75 
5,513  87 
2,368  57 

1,948  00 
3,652  93 
56,123  13 
1,784  00 
2,819  25 


No. 


121FaIrport..  131 

122  Falconer .  123 

123  Far  Rock.  138 
124Fa7ettev.  134 
125Fiihklll  ..  135 

126  Flushing  .  136 

127  Fonda....  137 
l28ForMtv...  138 
129  Ft  Ann  ...  139 
130FtCk)v....  180 

23XFtlEd 131 

132  Ft  Plain..  132 
133Frankrt..  138 
X34  Frank.  A .  184 
X35  Frank.  U  .  185 

X3g  Fr*d8hlp..  136 
137  Fulton  ...  137 
X3g  Fultonv  . .  138 

139  Qalnesv  . .  189 

140  Gen.  y . . . .  140 

141  Oene^a...  I4i 

142  OUbortAv.  143 

143  01*8  ralU.  148 

144  QloTerBT  .  144 

145  Qoshen ...  145 

146  Ctouv'n'r..  146 

147  Gowa'da..  147 

148  0ranTll...  148 

149  Or't  Neck.  149 

150  Qreeue  . . .  l&O 

151  Oreenp't .  151 

152  ^'''^l^^h . .  153 

153  Or* wood,.  158 

154  <}rifflth...  154 

155  Oroton ...  155 

15Q  Haldane..  156 
157  Hamb'g...  157 
15g  Hamilton.  158 
159  Ham'p't . .  159 
IgO  Hancock .  160 
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61  Hav'Ung.. 

62  Herk'm'r . 

63  Hermon  . 

64  Hriand... 

65  Hinsdale  . 


66  Hobart . . 

67  Holland  . 

68  Holley... 

69  Homer... 

70  Honeoye  F, 

71  Honeoye.. 

72  HooBick  . . 
78  Hornell... 

74  Hors'h*8 . . 

75  Hads<Hi... 


U  Hunter  . . . 

77  H'nf  g"n . . 

78  Illon 

79  Irvlngt'n . 

80  lallp 


81  Ithaca.... 

82  Jamaica . . 

83  Jamest'n . 

84  JamesT... 

85  Johnst'n. . 


86  Jordan.... 

87  Keesevllle 

88  Klngst'n.. 

89  Knowleev 

90  LakeCtoo. 


No. 


161 
162 
163 
164 
165 

166 
167 
168 
169 
170 

171 
172 
173 
174 
175 

176 
177 
178 
179 
180 

181 
182 
183 
184 
185 

186 
187 
188 
189 
190 


91  Lake  Placid^  191 
92La'ca«ter...  192 

93  Lawrence  S.  ^^^ 

94  Leav»nw....  1^4 

95  L'n'rdsr  ....  ^^^ 

96  LeRoy 196 

97  Lestershlre.  197 

98  Liberty 198 

99  Lim'ston  . . .  199 
300  Lisle 200 


NAME 


LOCATIOIf 


City  or  Tillafce  and  ooun^ 


INOOBFOSATKD 
OB   ADMimO 


a 
By 


Date 


Haverling  union  school 
Herkimer  union  school 
HernioQ  union  school . . 
Highland  nnloo  school. 
Hinsdale  union  school  . 


Hobart  union  school 

Holland  Patent  union  school 

Holley  anion  school 

Homer  academy  and  union  sch . 
Honeoye  Falls  union  school . 


Honeoye  union  school 

Hoobiek  Falls  union  school 

Hornell  free  academy 

Horseheads  union  sonool... 
Hudson  high  school 


Hunter  union  school . 

Huntington  union  school. 

Ilion  union  school , 

Irvington  union  school  . . 
Islip  union  school , 


Ithaca  high  school 

Jamaica  union  school . .. 
Jamestown  high  school . 
James vi He  union  school 
Johnstown  high  school  . 


Jordan  free  academy 

Keeseville  union  school . . . 
Kingston  free  academy  — 
Knowlesville  union  school 
Lake  George  union  school. 


Lake  Placid  union  school 

Lancaster  union  school 

Lawrence  Station  union  school.. 
Leav'n  worth  inst.and  Wol.un.sch 
Leonardsville  union  school 


Le  Roy  union  school . 

Lestershire  union  school 

Liberty  union  school 

Limestone  union  school. 
Lisle  union  school 


s 


Bath,  Steuben 

Herkimer 

Hermon,  St  Lawrence  , 

Highland,  Ulster 

Hinsdale,  Cattaraugus 


Hobarr,  Delaware 

.Holland  Patent,  Oneida. 

Holle  V ,  Orleans 

Homer,  Cortland 

Honeoye  Falls,  Monroe  . 


3 


Honeoye,  On  tario 

Hoosick  Falls,  Kenssetaer . 
Hornellsville,  Steuben  .... 

Horseheads,  Chemung 

Hudson,  Columbia 


Hunter,  Greene 

Hnnti  ngton,  Suffolk . . . 

Ilion,  Herkimpr 

Irvington,  Westchester 
Islip,  Suffolk 


Ithaca,  Tompkins 

Jamaica,  Queens 

Jamestown,  Chautauqua.. 

Jaraesville,  Onondaga 

Johnstown,  Fulton 


Jordan,  Onondaga 

Keeseville,  Clinton  ... 

Kingston,  Ulbter 

Knowlesville,  Orleans 
Caldwell,  Warren 


Lake  Placid,  Essex 

Lancaster,  Erie 

Lawrence  Station,  Queens. 

Wolcott,  Wayne 

Leonardsville,  Madison . .. 


Le  Roy,  Genesee 

Lestershire,  Broome 

Liberty,  Sullivan 

Liiiiestone,  Cattaraugus  . 
Lisle,  Broome 


3Je68 
llJa82 
26Je  95 

5Je94 
UD  92 

9F  93 
2Je71 
28  Mr  50 
2F  19 
8Je  92 

12D  94 
11  Ap  43 

:^My73 
11  Jl  77 

8J1  84 

24Je  96 
9Ja63 
7Ag72 
9D  91 

12D  94 

24  Mr  28 
14D  92 
16  Ap  36 
24Je96 
27Jal794 

2SJa42 

4  My  35 
3F1795 
8F   94 

12D  94 

21N  95 

5  Je  94 
26  Je^ 
14  Jl  59 
24My82 

9D  91 
24Je  96 

9D  91 
10Ja79 
10  Je  73 


aL=Leg1ftLature;  all  others  inoorporated  or  admitted  by  regents,  b  H— high,  8=s0olor, 
who  graduated  on  regents  credentials,  e  Tncluding  four  who  graduated  on  local  standards. 
$88  to  be  expended  for  reference  books.  Students  have  aocess  to  Hunter  public  libraiy  of 
Leonardsville  library  association  for  use  of  students,  i  Value  of  library  and  insuranoe 
not  reported,    k  Value  of  library.    { Did  not  estimate. 
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1 


5 

H 
H 
J 
J 
M 

H 
H 
M 

H 
H 

M 

H 
H 
8 
H 

J 
H 
H 
H 
H 

H 

H 

H 

J 

H 

H 
H 
H 
M 

J 

J 
H 
M 
M 

J 

H 
J 
H 
J 
M 


1 

o 

a 

it 

1 


6 

6 
6 
2 
1 
3 

5 
4 
3 
4 
2 

2 

c7 

olO 

4 
4 

2 
5 
6 
3 
2 

11 
5 

14 

1 

06 

4 
2 
11 
1 
1 

2 
3 
3 
2 
2 

5 
2 
2 
2 
3 


GRADUATES 


m 

t 

a 

I 

a 
o 


I  si 

O 


7 

182 
80 
40 
26 
31 

46 
96 
53 
89 
81 

39 
228 
336 

83 
128 

52 

140 

167 

77 

49 

483 

80 

409 


153 

118 
37 

210 
30 
26 

21 
38 
22 
67 
35 

108 

7 

43 

40 

46 


8 


d6 


15 
13 


84 


9 

15 
14 


9 


8 
8 


21 

39 

6 

16 


14 
'2 


41 

"is* 

5 

10 
e25 


11 
8 

8 


2 
2 


10 

189 
192 
188 
193 
180 

190 
196 
195 
192 
191 

173 

189 
194 
190 
197 

190 
183 
190 
190 
190 

192 

200 
187 


195 

195 
191 
194 
194 
178 

179 
197 
11)6 
193 
183 

190 
196 
190 
191 
186 


VolumeB 
in  library 


MET  PROPERTY 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


11 

124 
270 
210 
600 
500 

f530 
1,100 

831 
1,200 

775 

324 
2,118 
2,600 

808 
/  156 

P2 
1,190 

350 
2,195 

293 

796 

12,500 

3,304 

203 
7,442 

1,239 

11,500 

1,365 

387 

402 

180 
1586 
1350 

483 
h  200 

1,281 
125 
241 
310 
340 


42 

26 

6 

4 


7 
i5 
14 
46 
20 

5 
71 
38 
24 
45 

20 
32 
51 
68 
19 

93 

j  10 

•^89 

10 

127 

12 
11 
57 
8 
16 

7 
13 
33 
32 

3 

17 
14 

6 
10 

8 


12 

400  00 
870  00 
212  70 
587  00 
363  30 

033  50 
960  00 
992  92 
021  95 
369  97 

506  80 
027  94 
596  35 
950  00 
532  00 

442  00 
316  34 
700  00 
830  72 
099  77 

000  00 
850  00 
650  00 
828  47 
988  84 

488  46 
390  00 
021  32 
500  (»0 
247  25 

320  00 
695  76 
076  70 
455  00 
563  20 

856  60 
217  29 
592  00 
098  00 
216  03 


24 
7 
3 
1 
3 

5 

k  1 

3 

24 
9 

3 

121 

38 

7 

9 

Z20 

15 

13 

30 

5 

50 
10 
69 

no 

69 

8 
5 

57 
4 

t^ 

13 

7 
4 
9 
2 

11 

U4 

1 

4 

5 


618  64 
810  00 
021  32 
550  00 
447  25 

420  00 
703  f.O 
816  70 
849  00 
106  70 

600  00 
217  29 
700  00 
59^^  00 
982  67 


No. 


13 

500  00  161 

632  50  162 

500  00  163 

697  99  164 

240  00  165 

021  52  166 

100  00  167 

746  00  168 

148  48  169 

876  15  170 

306  80  171 

300  00  172 

596  35  173 

450  00  174 

690  00  176 

442  00  176 

059  05  177 

700  00  178 

010  28  179 

200  00  180 

500  00  181 

850  00  182 

650  00  183 

828  47  184 

367  32  185 


186 
187 
188 
189 
190 

191 
192 
193 
194 
195 

196 
197 
198 
199 
200 


]i=iniddle  and  J~JuDior  nchool.  clncludinf?  principal  who  does  not  teach,  dincludinfr  two 
/  Besides  these,  students  liave  access  to  public  library,  g  Standard  dictionary.  School  holds 
SOI  Tolumes,  which  is  in  school  buildinir.  h  Besides  thcuie,  522  volumes  are  hired  from  the 
money  ;  all  other  proper^  destroyed  by  fire,   j  For  acad.  dep'i  only  ;  figures  for  whole  Fchool 
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No. 


a  Inspector  and 

date  of  last 

inspection 


PRXNOXPAL  o> 


NAME 


161 
162 
163 
164 
165 

166 
167 
168 
169 
170 


CI  4  Je  96 

W  10  F  96 

SUJa  96 

S2  Je  96 

CI  9  Mr  96 

K  22  My  96 

S6D  95 

CI  31  O  95 

W6F  96 

CI  28  Ja  96 


171 

S12D 

95 

172 

C24Ap 

96 

173 

04  24  0 

95 

174 

W18  D 

95 

175 

C20Ap 

96 

176 

S19Je 

96 

177 

S26N 

95 

178 

W30  Ap 

96 

179 

S25N 

95 

180 

S22Ja 

96 

181 

W23  0 

95 

182 

SllO 

95 

im 

CI  13  Ja 

96 

184 

C5  Je 

96 

185 

W29Ap 

96 

186 

S13My 

96 

187 

K9  Je 

96 

188 

K  18  My 

96 

189 

CI  29  Ja 

96 

190 

C  14  My 

96 

191 

C17Je 

96 

192 

CI  20  D 

95 

193 

S40 

96 

194 

3  29Ap 

96 

195 

K23  Ja 

96 

196 

CI  20  s 

95 

197 

W29My 

96 

198 

K  28  My 

96 

199 

CI  4  Mr 

96 

200 

W5Mr 

96 

15 


Levi  D.  Miller,  M.  A.,  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D. 

A.  G.  Miller,  M.  A 

S.  R.  Covey 

Martin  Has  Broack 

Samuel  E.  LoDgwell 


Mrs  H.  M.  Mace 

John  C.  Chase 

H.  D.  Hopkins,  M.  A. 
L.  H.  Tnthill.  M.  A.. 
6C.  F.Walker 


L.  A.  Toepp - 

H.  H.  Snell,  Ph.  B 

William  B.  Prentice,  M.  A 

Friend  H.  Miller,  B.  A 

Frank  James  Sagendorph,  M.  A. 


Josephine  E.  CorbiD 

Charles  J.  Jennings,  B.  A. 

Judson  I.  Wood,  B.  A. 

R.  A.  McDonald 

Matthew  I.  Hunt 


Frank  D.  Boynton,  M.  A 

c  W.  J.  Ballanl,  sup't 

Frank  S.  Thorpe,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

George  F.  Fugg:le 

William  S.Snyder 


Arthur  C.  Nute,  B.  A.... 
Lcland  L.  Landers,  B.  A. 

Myron  J.  Michael 

bJ.  H.  Filer  

d  C.  L.  Bailey 


W.  Almon  Andrews, 
Bert  B.  Farnsworih. 

F.  DeL.  King 

cE.  D.  Niles 

Ernest  E.  Hinman. . 


Emma  Henderson 

E.  T.  Graves 

/Florn  Johnson 

L.  S.  Minckley 

Delmer  S.  Zimmer 

a  0=0harle8  N.  Cobb;  Cl=Arthur  O.  Clement;  K=Roland S.  Keyser;  S=Myron  T.  Scudder; 
expired  June  30,  1896.       e  H  J.  Walters  for  1896-97.   /Term  expired  June  19,  1896. 
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jvsm  80, 1896 


Institutions  where  degrees  were  obtained  or  school  at  which  educated 


Hamilton 

Colgate  

Potsdam  normal. . 
New  Paltz  normal 
Buffalo  normal... 


16 


Albany  normal .. 
Oneoiita  normal. 

Hamilton 

Cornell 

<7ene8eo  normal . , 


Griffith  institute 

Alfred 

Alfred  

Hamilton 

Rutgers 


Oneouta  normal. 

Yale 

Brown 

Potsdam  normal. 
Oswe;;o  normal . . 


Middlebury , 

Wesleyan  and  Syracuse, 
Fonda  academy 


T 
V 


Rochester  

Cornell 

Tufts 

Brockport  normal  . 
Ooeyuians  academy 


Buffalo  normal . . 
Buffalo  normal  ... 
Albany  normal  .. 
Corthiud  normal. 
Oneonta  normal  . 


Brockport  nonnal  . ... 

Cortland  normal 

Gnneseo  normal 

Brockport  normal  . ... 
Cortbiiul  normal 

W=Charl  8  F.  Wheelock. 


6  Ueslflrned  June,  1696.       c  Khte  A.  Bergen,  principal.       dT<^nn 


17 

1873 

161 

1887 

162 

1895 

168 

1895 

164 

1896 

165 

1891 

166 

1893 

167 

1893 

168 

1890 

169 

1893 

170 

1892 

171 

1895 

172 

1887 

173 

1895 

174 

1890 

175 

1893 

176 

1884 

177 

1890 

178 

1891 

179 

1894 

180 

1893 

181 

1874 

182 

1890 

183 

T 

184 

1871 

185 

1895 

186 

1892 

187 

1895 

188 

1889 

189 

1894 

190 

1892 

191 

1892 

192 

1892 

193 

1892 

194 

1893 

195 

1891 

196 

1892 

197 

1895 

198 

1895 

199 

1891 

200 
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•    REOCSTS  EXAMINKR 

No. 

Name  and  where  educated 

Present  poBltion 

1 

Date  of 

appolDt- 

ment 

161 

18    • 
Thomas  ShennoDy  B.  L.^  Cornell 

19 
Lawyer 

20 

19  D     9^ 

162 

• 

163 

164 

165 

CaWin  Bowen 

T 

6  Mr     9$ 

166 

167 

• 

168 

Rev.  Frank  W.  Hemenwav 

T 

8  Je     91 

169 

170 

171 

Rev.  S.  Mills  Day,  M.  A.,  Union  col. 
and  Auburn  tlieol.  pen! 

Clercry man .-.. 

13  D     94 

172 

Charles  £.  Edmunds.  B.  A.,  S.  T.  B., 
Trinity  col. Ct.,andGen.tbe.sem.N.Y. 

Edwin  S.  Hoffman,  B.  A.,  B.  D.,  Car- 
thage col.  111.  .---. 

Cleriry man  ...... ...... 

16  N     93 

173 

Clerfiryman  ............ 

18  My  91 

174 

175 

176 

Kev.  S.  G.  Keyser.  Union  ............ 

Cleraryman  ............ 

8  Je     93 

177 

178 

...    ..............    ...a    ......   «...   .... 

179 

- 

180 

. 

181 

182 

183 

Lawyer  ............... 

12  Ja'9i 

184 

185 

186 

187 

J.  H.  Bond 

Editor 

7Ap     91 
7Ap     91 

188 

189 

190 

• 

191 

192 

193 

194 

195  . 

Rev.  Pierre Cushinfir.. 

Clerifvmau  ...... ...... 

19  N     94 

196 

T 

7D      91 

197 

198 

A.J.  D.  VVe(lenieyer,Handel8chule,Ger. 
Rev.  A.  L.  .Smith,  M.  A.,  Niagara  univ. 

Banker...... ...... .... 

1  Mr    92 

199 

ClercfYman 

26  My  93 

200 

*^  ■  *'  ■  O  •'  ***  ■»■■■    •••••••••••• 

— — ^ 
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TRU8TBB8 


OFFIOKR8  ON  JUNE  30,  1896 


President 


•No. 


Treasurer 


91 

Lansing  D.  Hodgman 

A.  B.  Steele 

E.  A.  Conant 

John  H.  Coe 

W.  H.  Vincent 


J.  R.  Cowan 

F.  H.  Thomson 

C.  A.  Cbace 

L.  H.  Heberd 

Clarence  A.  Shnart 


George  W.  Patterson. . 
James  Knssell  Parsons 


G.  E.  B.  Santee 


ElizurC.  Day 
A.  R.  Benson  . 


Willis  Baldwin 

Isaac  Rocrers 

Seward  Hakes 

William  A  Bum  ham 
Charles  G.  Sands 


Roper  B.  Williams,  M.  A. 

Gabriel  P.  B.  Hoyt 

Frederick  A.  Fuller  jr.... 

S.  O.  Howard 

John  H.  Decker 


Adolbert  E.  Brace.. 

£.  K.  Rouie.vn 

Elisha  M.  Brigham. . 

A.  L.  Hill 

James  H.  Carpenter. 


Lemuel  S.  Parkhurst, 
John  O.  Garretsee  ... 
Tbeo<lore  A.  Gauntt  , 

T.  F.  Metcalf 

Irving  A.  Crandall . .. 


John  Ma  Ion e.y 

M.  S.  Squires 

D.  8.  Hill 

Roman zo  E.  Fuller. 
Dwight  French  .... 


22 


a  William  A.  Dntcher 

aC.  L.  Avern  jr 

a  W.  E.  Bt»8wick 

aS.  G.  C'jirpentt^r 

aM.  E.  Pierce 


161 
162 
163 
164 
165 

a  A.  S.  Carroll 166 

aA.  Candee  167 

aG.  N.  Bowman 168. 

aA.  H.  Bennett 169 

a  J.  D.  Martin 170 

a  Alfred  Franklin 171 


a  Charles  A.  Cheney 
aC.  W.Etz 


a  John  Bennitt 

a  Charles  Bostwick,  city  treasurer. 


a  William  B.  Burhans. 

a  Ross  W.  Downs 

A.  H.  Sumner 

aR.  J.  Abercrombie  . . 
a  Caleb  T.  Smith 


aEdwin  M.  Hall 

Isaac  U.  Hyatt 

aEdward  F.Dickinson 

a  Dennis  Quinlan 

a  Andrew  J.  Rogers,  city  chamberl'n 


a  Lucius  J.  F.  Craner. 

aC.  M.  Hopkins 

aCbnrles  Burhans.... 

aE.  E.  Woodford 

a  Elmer  J.  West 


a  Walter  S.  Thompson 

aS.  T.  Draper 

aG.  W.  Craft 

aH.  A.  Graves 

a  Henry  D.  Babcock*. 


aWilliamF.  Huyck 


a  James  C.  Young 
a  Byron  Bissell... 
a  John  Reilly 

a  Not  a  trustee. 


172 

173 

174 
175 

176 
177 
178 
179 
180 

181 
182 
183 
184 
185 

186 
187 
188 
189 
190 

191 
192 
193 
194 
195 

196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
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161  Charles  F.  Kingsley 

162  a  R.  R.  Wood 

163  D.  T.  Chaney    

164  A.  D.  Lent 

165  C.  W.  Caverly 

166  G.  A.  Young 

167  aH.  A  Pride 

168  aW.  S.  Housel 

169  aE.  L.  Stone 

170  a  D.  G.  Browne ^ 

171  Goorge  W.  Patterson 

172  o  Edward  Mathews 

173  aJoHeph  Cameron 

174  Frank  S.  Bentley 

175  a  J.  Mace  Smith 4 

176  a  Frank  L.  Fr<»mor 

177  a  Walter  E.  Bryant 

178  James  I.  Rasbach,  M.  D 

179  aJohn  Harvey 

180  a  Howard  B.  Sands 

181  a  H.  Ward  Foster,  B.  A 

182  Edward  W.  Tapp 

183  Charles  E.  Parks 

184  a  Calvin  McCarthy 

185  a  John  G.  Ferres 

186  Robert  E.  Greene 

187  aS.  E.  Maders 

188  Charles  M.  R\on .* 

189  a  E.  M.  Tompkins 

190  Robert  Inarie 

191  a  Frank  C.  Wilkins 

192  aC.  G.  Kunke 

193  aN.  J.  Pettit 

194  Joel  Fanning 

195  Geuo  C.  Rogers 

196  Archibald  Sinclair 

197  a  Coe  Coleman 

198  John  A.  Darbee 

199  aShep.  L.  Vibbard 

200  George  Youngs 

a  Not  a  trustee. 


»4 


6 
3 
5 
9 


5 
8 

12 
5 
7 
6 
9 

6 
9 
10 
3 
5 

5 
5 

» 

o 
5 
5 

7 
3 
5 
9 
5 


25 


4 
2 
3 
5 


3 


7 
3 
4 
3 
5 

4 
5 
6 
2 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


2 
3 
5 
3 


9 
5 

3 

9 

5 

6 

4 

9 

5 

9 

5 

3 

• 

2 

3 

2 

5 

3 

6 

4 

5 

3 

7 

4 

5 

3 

3 

2 

26 
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concluded 

FACULTY 

• 

YAOANCIKS  OOCURRINO  BY 

.    Appointed 
during  year 

TKACHINQ     AGADBMIO 
BTCTDIBS  ONLY 

TKACHINQ  ACA- 

DKMIC   AND 

BUB-ACADRMIG 

STUDIES 

End 

Death 

Rerfsr- 
nation 

Re- 

moval 

MBN 

WOlfBN 

No. 

of 
term 

Perma- 
nent 

* 

Tem- 
porary 

Perma-  Tern- 
nent    porary 

Men 

Women 

«7 

28 

20 

30 

31 

32 

1 

1 
1 

33 

34 
3 
1 
T 

35 

36 

37 

2 

4 

161 

162 

1 

1 

Tl 

163 

1 

2" 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

164 

1 

1 

165 

2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

166 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1<)7 

****** 

1 
2 

168 

1 

169 

•*•■•• 

170 

1 

171 

3 

2 
9 
2 
1 

172 

173 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

1 
2 
2 

1 

i 

5 

174 

1 

« 

175 

1 

176 

1 
1 

1 

2 
3 

1 

177 

178 

179 

1 
1 

180 

****** 

3 

* 

6 
4 
7 

1 

181 

182 

2 

183 

5 
3 

1 

184 

3 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 

4 

1 
1 
3 

185 

2 

186 

2 

1 

3 

187 

f6 

188 

1 

1 
2 

2 

189 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 
2 

190 

1 

im 

1 

192 

1 

193 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

4 

194 

195 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i* 

1 

196 

197 

I 
1 
1 

198 

1 

1 
1 

199 

2 

"  i 

200 

884 


UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF  NEW  YORK 


t 

FACULTY,  concluded 

No. 

TEACHING   8UH- 
AOADKMIO  STUD- 
IES ONLY 

a  TOTAL 

Is 

&9 

o 

• 

1 

▼ACAVCIBS  OCOURBXKG  BY 

a** 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

End 

of 

term 

Death 

Reeis:- 
natlon 

Re- 
moval 

161 

38 

? 

^  m  m   m  m  » 

39 

1 

12 

2 

3 

1 

2 
I 
5 

8 
5 

2 
5 

40 

tl 

4 

41 

t5 

17 

3 

3 

3 

6 
3 
7 
11 
6 

3 
8 
9 
.  3 
3 

4 
13 
7 
3 
6 

T7 
6 

n2 

42 

43 

44 

46 

46 

47 

1 

li>2 

1 

1(53 

1 

lt>4 

^ 

1G5 
16ti 

1 

1 

......  . 

3 
1 

1(57 

1 

1 

16^< 

169 

2 

1 

3 

170 

171 

1 

1 

172    

2 
1 

2 

173 
174 
175 

176 

1 

14 

3 

1 

1 

T2 

"•""*• 

2 
10 
2 
1 
5 

f 

177 

178 

...... 

2 

1 

2 

3 

179 

180 

181 

3 
2 
1 

3 
2 

1 

182 

, 

2 

183 
184 
185 

186 

' 

1 

f  2 
Tl 

3 

2 

4 

T3 
6 
9 
2 
4 

5 

a 

9 
2 
2 

12 
6 
5 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

...... • 

2 

f 

t 
5 

2 

2 

187    

188 
189 



2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

3 
1 

3 

2 

4 

4 
6 

7 
1 
1 

8 
5 
4 

1 
1 

190    

1 

1 
1 

•      1 

191    

1 

192    

193  ! 

2 
1 

2 

194 

I 

195 

1 

196 

. . 



2 

197 

198 
199 

1 

......  . 

1 

2 

200  i         1 

f2 

T2 

•   •••••     m 

i 

tt  Represents  faculty  of  entire  school;  columns  which  follow  pertain  to  acad.  dep't  onlj. 
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NDMBKS  AND  OULSUITGJLTION    OF  WUDKIITB 

Ic  department  not 

holding  prelim. 

Inarj  oertlfloates 

▲G4DBMI0  8TUDKRT8   BOLDINO 

JLOTUAL  ATTKirDANOB  DUaiMG 

Preliminaiy 
oertiflcaieB 

48  academic 

count  or  higher 

diplomas  or 

oertiflcates 

Isttenn 

9d  term 

No. 

Boys 

Qirls 

Boys 

Qirls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

48 

10 

49 

8 

50 

72 

51 

86 

5iB 
2 

53 

4 

54 

59 

55 

64 

66 

71 

57 

91 

161 

12 

14 
19 
13 
11 

20 
3 
4 
5 

34 
4 

1 
6 

30 

14 

5 

10 

48 

17 

T13 

21 

27 
15 

7 
9 

46 

23 

T14 

18 

162 

14 

163 

8 

164 

4 

1 

4 

la*) 

3 

11 

16 

8 

2 

6 

20 

20 

20 

26 

166 

34 

31 

16 

12 

1 

3 

45 

47 

48 

43 

167 

12 

13 
18 

11 
17 

17 
35 

20 
35 

24 
54 

23 
33 

30 
45 

168 

16 

2 

1 

169 

13 

18 

11 

30 

4 

5 

21 

34 

25 

34 

170 

12 

13 
19 

9 
86 

5 
93 

21 
'     59 

18 
68 

21 
74 

18 
73 

171 

25 

1 

4 

172 

2 

1 

124 

189 

5 

15 

125 

f205 

113 

189 

173 

10 

9 

20 

38 

1 

5 

28 

50 

26 

51 

174 

38 

28 

29 

32 

1 

69 

59 

60 

59 

175 

26 

24 
37 

1 
31 

1 
34 

15 
f68 

19 
69 

23 

68 

25' 
69 

176 

37 

1 

177 

12 

22 

43 

61 

9 

20 

69 

103 

60 

102 

178 

82 

23 
9 

12 
15 

10 
13 

44 
26 

33 
23 

34 
26 

29 
23 

179 

10 

1 

1 

180 

18 

6 

151 

233 

28 

47 

171 

261 

174 

261 

181 

9 

10 

24 

33 

1 

3 

31 

38 

33 

36 

182 

52 

45 

112 

159 

19 

22 

162 

197 

146 

191 

183 
184 

2 

1 

66 
39 

84 
66 

56 
39 

69 
43 

59 
37 

82 
41 

185 

12 

1 

186 

1 

5 
1 

10 
69 

21 
118 

11 
60 

23 
111 

■    10 
60 

25 
115 

187 

5 

7 

10 

188 

10 

8 
10 

12 
8 
8 
3 
2 

6 
2 

1 

9 

4 

28 

11 

6 
5 

10 
11 

3 

T21 

11 

31 

13 

14 
13 

6 

117 

11 

35 

18 

14 

11 

9 

121 

10 

31 

14 

16 
13 

7 
117 

9 
36 
18 

189 

9 

190 

8 

191 

12 

9 
3 

33 
15 

192 

7 

193 

3 

194 

2 

2 

3 

195 

8 

14 

32 

49 

6 

8 

31 

44 

35 

44 

196 

2 

5 
11 
20 
15 

2 
14 
14 
17 

5 
19 
26 
16 

2 
18 
14 
18 

5 
22 
26 
17 

197 

8 

11 
4 
6 

13 
6 
9 

198 

10 

199 

16 

■  >«  *«4  ■ 

200 
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UNIVERSITY  or  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


KUMBEB  UKD  OLAMIFI- 

▲OTDAL  AimrDAHOB  DUBINO 

Average  at- 
tendance per 
term 

WBOLB 

No. 

Sdterm 

4th  term 

Dayaoholara 

LOCAl 

k  ■ 
Boye 

Girls 

Boys 

Oirla 

Beys 

Oirii 

BoyB 

Girls 

Boys 

Girte 

161 

58 

69 

60 

61 

68 

65 

29 

14 

6 

9 

20 
40 
22 
84 
23 

17 
68 
112 
27 
65 

21 
65 
65 
37 
26 

173 

32 

154 

68 

78 
47 
19 
fl3 
19 

23 
38 
27 
50 
40 

15 
73 
189 
51 
59 

20 
68 
103 
29 
23 

261 

37 

194 

64 

61 
81 
112 
12 
10 

17 
18 
23 
25 
27 

21 

112 

127 

80 

67 

27 
66 
64 
44 
26 

165 

84 

162 

65 

72 
47 
f23 
14 
19 

22 
23 
30 
39 
48 

18 

116 

202 

47 

61 

25 
69 
103 
33 
23 

249 

46 

207 

66 
28 

1 
f4 

67 

26 

162 

1 

163 

14 
7 
8 

17 

114 

17 

164 

5 

til 

165 

8 
32 

2 

166 

2 

167 

27 

25 

23 

168 

169 

10 
1 

15 

170 
171 

28 

10 
71 
97 

50 

8 

78 

172 

19 

44 

5 

172 

ft 

•■•*•• 

173 

4 
1 

s 

174 

3 

175 

176 

27 
T68 

c 

20 
66 

19 
57 

15 
66 

177 
178 

2 

3 

179 

32 

26 

180 

181 

182 

183 

17 

12 

184 

185 

58 

37 
9 
62 
11 
11 

6 

T21 

11 

31 

11 

33 
2 
15 
13 
18 

76 

47 
28 
115 
15 
13 

7 

fl7 

10 

86 

17 

51 
5 
18 
26 
17 

68 

22 

9 

81 

14 

9 

8 
21 
11 
27 
10 

25 
2 
11 
14 
22 

85 

40 
18 
129 
12 
13 

11 
17 
11 
30 
11 

42 
4 
17 
26 
24 

186 
187 

42 
7 

65 
9 

11 

5 

55 
20 
120 
14 
15 

9 

30 

52 

29 
2 

27 

8 

188 

189 

2 
1 

2 

190 
191 

11 

13 

2 

1 

192 

193 

194 

4 
5 

21 

8 

6 

195 

7 
41 

14 
62 

9 

196 
197 

24 

53 

20 

1 

198 
199 

18 
12 
19 

18 
26 
17 

9 
12 

12 
26 

6 

Jkv9 

200 

-••-••• 

a  There  are  included  here  any  who  held  a  60-ooimt  oertlfloate. 
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omoN  OF  8TUDEIIT8,  oonHwued 

OF80BOL4B8 

GBAOUATBD  JUKB  1806 

Boarden 

Total 

HOLD^O  BBOieMTB  GBKDBMTIALS  FOR 

No. 

State 

Foreign 

OOKSOunt  or  higher 

a4S-conikt 

Boyi 

Girlfl 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

84 
32 
17 
12 
10 

21 
50 
23 
35 
28 

21 

112 

131 

31 

67 

27 
68 
64 
44 
26 

197 

34 

183 

73 

98 
48 
23 
14 
21 

25 
46 
30 
54 
53 

18 

116 

205 

52 

61 

25 
72 
108 
33 
23 

286 

46 

226 

74 

2 

75 

4 

76 

4 

77 

5 

161 

162 

fl 

163 

164 

165 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

166 

167 

168 

1 
3 

2 
2 

5 
3 

169 

170 

• 

171 

3 
2 

2 

10 

1 

7 
9 
1 
7 

9 

18 

4 

8 

172 

173 

2 

174 

176 

176 

2 

7 

3 

7 

1 

2 

177 

178 

179 

1 

1 
t 

180 

21 

36 

11 

1 

t 

T 

181 
182 

1 

3 

3 

4 

7 

8 

12 

14 

183 
184 

68 

51 
11 
81 
16 
11 

9 
21 
11 
31 
15 

46 
2 
19 
14 
22 

85 

67 
26 
129 
14 
15 

12 
17 
11 
36 
20 

62 
5 
24 
26 
24 

2 

4" 

5 

3 

1 

5 

11 

185 

1 
3' 

3 

1 
2 

186 

187 

188 

189 

2 

190 

191 

192 

193 

1 
4 

5 

194 

4 
3 

195 

196 

197 

1. 

196 

1 

1 

199 

...... 

:::::::  ;::::: :i 

200 
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UNlVERSltY  O*'  THE   STATTE  OF  MEW  YORK 


KUMBBB  AHD  OLABaillOATIOK  OF  OTUbgMW, 

OBADUATID 

No. 

a  HOLDIMO  RBaSHTS  OaBDBMTIALS  FOB 

86-coiint 

84-count 

IS-count 

PreUminaiy 

Boys 

GirlB 

Bojra 

Girk 

Boys 

Giria 

BOJB 

Girif 

181 

78 

79 

80 

81 

8» 

88 

84 

85 

162 

1 

1 

3 

7 

1 

1 

168 

164 

165 

166 

167 

1 

168 

169 

170 

171 

. 

• 

172 

173 

174 

175 

1 

176 
177 

2 

3 

178 

179 

180 

181 
182 
183 
184 
185 

186 
187 
188 
189 
190 

191 
192 
193 
194 

8 

34 

15 

19 

• 

1 

5 

5 

2 

• 

4 

8 

2 

1 

1 

8 

195 
196 

197 

198 

199 

1 
4 



200 

1 

1 

a  There  are  Included  under  80-count  thoee  wbo  held  a  60-count,  under  94-count,  a  8(^«oiint 
library.  c  Standard  dictionary.    Schcol  holds  $«t  to  be  expended  for  reference  boon. 

d  Besides  tibese,  688  Tohimes  are  lured  ttom  the  Leonardsville  Ubraiy  assodatioii  for  the  use 
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eonehided 

No.  of  days  attendance 
of  academic  students 

LIBRART 

jum  1890 

OOLLIGB  BHTRAMCB 

Volumes 

Pamphlets 

Not  holding  re- 
gents creden- 
tials 

Total 

Entered 
past  year 

Fitting  to 
enter  in  1896 

No. 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

86 

87 

88 
6 
5 

89 

9 
9 

90 
6 

91 

1 

99 
1 

93 

94 

18,685 

7,542 

362 

817 

181 

3,848 
6,000 
2,498 
7,598 
6,504 

1,123 
20,246 
46,851 

5,152 
11,257 

95 

124 
270 
210 
600 
500 

T530 
1,100 

831 
1,200 

775 

'324 
2,118 
2,600 

808 
h  156 

o2 
1,190 

350 
2,195 

293 

796 

T 2,500 

8,304 

203 
7,442 

1,239 

f 1,500 

.   1,365 

387 

402 

180 
T586 
t350 

483 
d200 

1,281 
125 
241 
310 
340 

96 
""V266 
60 

T60 
f 

12 

25 
'""466 
28 

""Yso 

25 

T50 

40 

t 

'"2J975 

60 

'"Y756 
24 
33 

2 
50 

9i 

20 
10 

161 

162 

f2 

Tl 
1 

163 

164 

• 

165 

5 
5 

4 
1 

166 

3 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

167 
168 

2 
2 

6 
6 

2 
8 
4 
1 
2 

2 

1 

169 

170 

..... 

171 

10 
11 

1 
8 

9 
5 

7 

11 

28 

5 

8 

6 

8 

7 

•  •  •  • 

2 

2 
4 

...... 

173 

173 

174 

2 

2 

2 

175 

9 

6 

176 

3 

«   •    A    « 

1 

1 
2 

8,932 

16,671 

3,101 

:i,416 

71,383 
12,200 
45,441 

177 

178 

179 

1 

31 

1 
53 

180 

8 

28 

5 

24 

16 

181 
182 

19 

22 

6 

4 

5 

5 

183 

184 

8 

1 
4 
8 

10 

4 

6 

17 

3 

1 
1 
6 

'22,"656 

10,029 
3,881 

31,482 

1,463 

872 

86 

2,799 

648 

9,688 

4,166 

12,451 

185 

186 

187 

2 

4 

'2 

188 

189 

190 

191 

'  * 

192 

193 

6 
•4 

8 

5 
4 

5 

1 
1 

2 

*  •  «  • 

1 

194 

195 

«  *  •  • 

3 

1 

196 

197 

2,664 
1,326 
1,822 

198 

.•••■■ 

2 
1 

199 

MVJ 

"i 

«  •  •  ■ 

*  •  •  • 

'  2 

1 

200 

and  under  19-couut,  a  junior  certificate.  b  Besides  these,  students  haTe  access  to  a  public 
Students  haye  access  to  Hunter  public  library  of  891  volumes,  which  is  in  school  building. 
of  students. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


SUmCABTOf 

OaOTTHDB 

BniIJ>IH08 

VUKHITUJU 

No. 

Whole 

* 

▲oademic 

Whole 

Academic 

Whole 

Academie 

fldiool 

department 

school 

department 

school 

department 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

19S 

161 

6,000  00 

5,000  00 

35,000  00 

17,500  00 

500  00 

300  00 

182 

6,000  00 

1,250  00 

20,000  00 

5,000  00 

650  00 

162  50 

163 

600  00 

250  00 

5,000  00 

2,600  00 

200  00 

100  00 

164 

600  00 

600  00 

3,000  00 

f497  99 

50000 

125  00 

166 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

2,500  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

600-00 

166 

460  00 

450  00 

5,300  00 

.    3,600  00 

391  00 

200  00 

167 

a 

a 

d 

d 

168 

4,000  00 

1,000  00 

9,000  00 

2J256*66 

'642'o6 

160  00 

169 

4,000  00 

2,000  00 

35,000  00 

117,500  00 

2,000  00 

11,000  00 

170 

3,500  00 

f 3,500  00 

14,000  00 

f 4,600  00 

688  90 

T200  00 

171 

600  00 

500  00 

4,000  00 

2,000  00 

600  00 

800  00 

172 

10,000  00 

f 2,000  00 

f 52,200  00 

115,000  00 

f 4,000  00 

f  1,200  00 

173 

6,000  00 

5,000  00 

28,000  00 

28,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

174 

2,600  00 

2,500  00 

20,000  00 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

176 

6,000  00 

1,250  00 

30,000  00 

T 7,500  00 

5,000  00 

f  500  00 

176 

2,600  00 

c  2,500  00 

16,500  00 

c  16,500  00 

1,000  00 

e  1,000  00 

177 

2,800  00 

2,800  00 

24,000  00 

8,000  00 

1,848  08 

616  03 

178 

6,000  00 

1,000  00 

40,000  00 

10,000  00 

5,000  00 

•  1,250  00 

179 

8,000  00 

8,000  00 

55,000  00 

18,000  00 

1,000  00 

200  00 

180 

4,000  00 

1,000  00 

12,000  00 

3,000  00 

2,000  00 

600  00 

181 

20,000  00 

10,000  00 

65,000  00 

82,500  00 

4,000  00 

4,000  00 

182 

2,400  00 

2,400  00 

/4,000  00 

4,000  00 

&  700  00 

700  00 

183 

40,000  00 

40,000  00 

40,000  00 

20,000  00 

300  00 

300  00 

184 

1,000  00 

cl,000  00 

9,000  00 

c 9,000  00 

500  00 

c500  00 

186 

22,000  00 

12,000  00 

90,000  00 

45,000  00 

5,000  00 

1,600  00 

186 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

22,400  00 

11,200  00 

1,519  82 

800  00 

187 

900  00 

400  00 

9,000  00 

4,000  00 

180  00 

100  00 

188 

21,600  00 

21,600  00 

25,000  00 

25,000  00 

1,944  80 

1,9U80 

189 

400  00 

200  00 

7,000  00 

3,500  00 

500  00 

250  00 

190 

4,200  00 

T  1,000  00 

10,500  00 

f  2,500  00 

800  00 

t200  00 

191 

1,000  00 

f  600  00 

5,500  00 

2,600  00 

1,000  00 

350  00 

192 

3,000  00 

3,000  00 

7,000  00 

1,500  00 

1,000  00 

S50  00 

198 

10,000  00 

1,250  00 

20,000  00 

2,500  00 

2,000  00 

600  00 

194 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

27,000  00 

6,750  00 

3,000  00 

75000 

196 

600  00 

500  00 

2,500  00 

1,250  00 

200  00 

100  00 

196 

2,600  00 

1,500  00 

10,000  00 

8,000  00 

500  00 

400  00 

197 

2,500  00 

c  2,500  00 

11,000  00 

c 11,000  00 

200  00 

020000 

198 

800  00 

200  00 

4,500  00 

850  00 

1,972  00 

400  00 

199 

1,000  00 

600  00 

7,000  00 

3,000  00 

1,500  00 

600  00 

200 

1,600  00 

1,500  00 

5,000  00 

3,333  32 

650  00 

438  32 

a  Public  park.      6  For  aoad.  dep*t  only;  flsuresfor  whole  school  not  reported.      cDId 
hand  to  be  expended.   Studentshave  access  to  aunter  public  Ubrarjr.   9  School  also  hirss  SB 
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PSOnCBtT 

▲PPARATDB 

LIBRABT 

MXJBKUU 

Whole 
■cbool 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

No. 

103 

1,000  00 

104 

1,000  00 

710  00 

100  00 

25  00 

150  00 

300  00 
d 

31  00 
r250  00 
f  340  00 

100  00 

r950  00 

2,000  00 

550  00 
T320  00 

0500  00 

1,864  22 

850  00 

900  00 

300  00 

1,700  00 
T500  00 

2,500  00 
oll3  10 

3,048  12 

1,202  20 
510  00 

2,251  52 
200  00 

250  00 

• 

1 100  00 

f 347  55 

75  00 

f 794  00 

125  00 

1,000  00 

o223  10 

800  00 

176  00 

337  57 

105 

500  00 
510  00 
500  00 
562  00 
500  00 

521  52 
1,100  00 

750  00 
1,900  00 
1,051  15 

306  80 

T 2,150  00 

3,000  00 

800  00 

e 155  00 

/17  00 
1,042  12 

600  00 
2,300  00 

400  00 

1,650  00 

53,200  00 

4,000  00 

205  00 

7,819  20 

1,516  44 

800  00 

1,500  00 

400  00 

450  00 

T220  00 
T506  05 
1326  70 
555  00 
9  150  00 

500  00 
202  00 
1200  00 
422  00 
378  46 

106 

500  00 
510  00 
500  00 
550  00 
500  00 

521  52 
1,100  00 

187  00 
t 1,200  00 
11,051  15 

306  80 

12,150  00 

3,000  00 

800  00 

T120  00 

(c)(/)17  00 
1,042  12 

600  00 
2,300  00 

300  00 

1,650  00 
3,200  00 
4,000  00 
o205  00 
7,819  20 

1,516  44 
800  00 

1,500  00 
400  00 
450  00 

f220  00 
T506  05 
r326  70 
555  00 
gl50  00 

500  00 

c202  00 

T200  00 

422  00 

378  46 

107 

108 

161 

710  00 

162 

100  00 
25  00 

50  00 

50  00 

163 
164 

227  00 

320  98 
d 

125  00 

50  00 
50  00 

50  00 

50  00 
d 

165 

166 
167 
168 

250  00 
497  50 

25  00 

f25  00 

169 
170 

100  00 

171 

r950  00 

300  00 
100  00 

o75  00 
60  00 

172 

2,000  00 
550  00 
377  00 

300  00 
100  00 

173 
174 
175 

500  00 

1,889  46 

1,100  00 

900  00 

400  00 

75  00 
60  00 

■ 

176 
177 
178 

100  00 

100  00 

179 
180 

1,700  00 

6r500  00 

2,500  00 

118  10 

650  00 
650  00 
850  00 

650  00 

50  00 

850  00 

181 
182 
183 
184 

3,169  64 

1,202  20 

510  00 

185 

450  00 

450  00 

186 
187 

2,251  52 

188 

200  00 

189 

250  00 

190 

noo  00 

191 

f347  55 

192 

100  00 

193 

t900  00 

194 

125  00 

1,000  00 
223  10 

10  00 
50  00 

10  00 
50  00 

195 

196 
197 

320  00 

198 

176  00 

199 

337  57 

200 

not  estimate,    d  Destroyed  bv  flre.    e  Students  also  haye  access  to  a  public  library.   /  $88  on 
TOhunes  from  Leonardsrille  library  association  for  use  of  students. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE   OF  NEW  YORK 


SUMMARY  OF 


No. 


TOTAL  nSBD  BT 


Whole 
school 


Aoademlo 
department 


MOTBS  AXD  AOGOUMTB 
PATABLB  TO 


Whole 
school 


▲cademlo 
department 


CASH  ON  HAND  OR  DT  BAVK 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


161 
162 
168 
164 
165 

166 
167 
168 
169 
170 

171 
172 
173 
174 
176 

176 
177 
178 
179 
180 

181 
182 
183 
184 
185 

186 
187 
188 
189 
190 

191 
192 
193 
194 
195 

196 
197 
198 
199 
200 


109 

42,000  00 

36,870  00 

6,350  00 

4,587  00 

5,277  00 

7,033  50 

a  1,100  00 

14,517  00 

43,175  00 

19,637  55 

5,406  80 
69,300  00 
39,300  00 
24,950  00 
40,532  00 

20,592  00 
31,639  66 
51,700  00 
67,300  00 
18,800  00 

93,000  00 

(  10,850  00 

87,650  00 

10,818  10 

127,988  84 

28,588  46 
11,390  00 
52,296  32 
8,500  00 
16,200  00 

7,820  00 
11,853  60 
32,426  70 
32,455  00 

3,485  00 

14,550  00 
14,125  10 

7,792  00 
10,098  00 

7,866  03 


110 

24,300  00 
7,632  50 
3,500  00 
1,697  99 
3,200  00 

6,021  52 

a  1,100  00 

3,628  00 

21,975  00 

9,591  16 

3,206  80 

f 21,300  00 

39,300  00 

7,450  00 

9,690  00 

0  20,592  00 

14,382  37 

13,700  00 

29,500  00 

5,100  00 

50,500  00 
10,850  00 
67,650  00 
0 10,818  10 
69,367  32 

16,668  64 
5,810  00 

52,296  32 
4,550  00 

T  4,400  00 

T  3,670  00 
5,703  60 
4,751  70 
9,849  00 
2,135  00 

11,450  00 

c 14,125  10 

1,950  00 

4,598  00 

5,982  67 


111 


109  97 


46  50 


47  25 


100  00 
160  00 


lis 


T35  00 


47  26 


150  00 


113 

400  00 


52  73 

isi'so 


d 4,810  00 
476  92 
346  96 
685  92 

100  00 
1,727  94 


676  68 


299  77 


10  37 


4,725  00 


5,904  67 
650  00 

"285  66 

606  60 
162  19 


360  00 


114 

200  00 


65  00 


118  00 

173  48 

f  250  00 

100  00 
t 


676  68 


100  00 


cl0  37 


4,725  00 


2,000  00 
65  00 

'""m'so 


el62  19 


I 


a  Value  of  lihrary;  all  other  property  destroyed  hy  fire,    h  For  acad.  dep*t.  only,  flgnres  for 
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PROPKRTT,  continued 

MKNTS 

TOTAL  PROPERTY 

OTBBR  PROPBRTT 

TOTAL 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

No. 

Whole 
scbool 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school , 

Academic 
department 

115 

116 

117 

400  00 

118 

200  00 

m  m  m  •    ••«>«    «• 

110 

42,400  00 

26,870  00 

6,512  70 

4,587  00 

5,408  30 

7,033  50 

5,960  00 

14,992  92 

46,021  95 

20,369  97 

5,506  80 
71,027  94 
39,300  00 
24,950  00 
45,532  00 

20,592  00 
32,316  34 
51,700  00 
68,830  72 
19,099  77 

93,000  00 

MO,  850  00 

89,650  00 

10,828  47 

127,988  84 

30,488  46 
11,390  00 
57,021  32 
8,500  00 
16,247  25 

7,820  00 
17,758  17 
33,076  70 
32,455  00 

3,870  00 

17,856  60 
14,287  29 

7,792  00 
10,098  00 

8,216  03 

120 

24,5<'0  00 
7,632  50 
3,500  00 
1,697  99 
3,265  00 

5,021  52 
1,100  00 
3,746  00 
24,148  48 
9,876  15 

3,306  80 

f  21,300  00 

39,300  00 

7,450  00 

9,690  00 

c20,592  00 

15,059  05 

13,700  00 

30,010  28 

5,200  00^ 

50,500  00 
10,850  00 
69,650  00 
c 10,828  47 
69,367  32 

17,618  64 
5,810  00 

57.021  32 
4,550  00 
4,447  25 

T  3,670  00 
7,703  60 
4,816  70 
9,849  00 
2,277  50 

11,600  00 

c 14,287  29 

1,950  00 

4,598  00 

5.982  67 

161 

162 

162  70 

163 

164 

131  30 

65  00 

165 

166 

50  00 

4,860  00 
475  92 

2,846  95 
732  42 

100  00 
1,727  94 

167 

118  00 

2,173  48 

*        285  00 

100  00 

168 

2,500  00 

r 2,000  00 

169 
170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

6.000  00 

5,000  00 

175 

■ 
1 

176 

676  68 

676  68 

177 

178 

1,530  72 

510  28 

1,530  72 
299  77 

510  28 
ItX)  00 

179 
180 

181 

1 

182 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 
10  37 

2,000  00 
clO  37 

183 
184 

185 

1,900  00 

950  00 

1,900  00 

950  00 

186 
187 

4,725  00 

4,725  00 

188 

189 

47  25 

47  25 

190 

191 

5,901  57 
650  00 

2,000  00 
65  00 

192 

193 

194 

385  00 

3,306  CO 
162  19 

142  50 

150  00 
cl62  19 

195 

2,550  00 

196 

197 

198 

199 

"'  350  66 

. 

200 

whole  school  not  reported,    c  Did  not  estimate. .   d  Ini<urance  money. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE    STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


SUMMARY  OF  PROPBRTY,  COncluded 

No. 

DEBTS 

NET  PROPERTY 

TUITION  FRIC8 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Acad^'mic 
department 

Wh<ile 
school 

AcRdemic 
department 

161 

121 

122 

123 

42,400  00 

26,870  00 

6,212  70 

4,587  00 

5,363  30 

7,033  50 

c 5,960  00 

14,992  92 

46,021  95 

20,369  97 

5,506  80 
71,027  94 
3H,596  35 
24,950  00 
45,532  00 

20,442  00 
32,316  34 
51,700  00 
68,830  72 
19,099  77 

93,000  00 

<210,850  00 

89,650  00 

10,828  47 

127,988  84 

12,488  46 
11,390  00 
57,02132 
8,500  00 
16,247  25 

7,320  00 
13,695  76 
33,076  70 
32,455  00 

3,563  20 

17,856  60* 
14,217  29 

6,592  00 
10,098  00 

8,216  03 

124 

24,500  00 
7,632  50 
3,500  00 
1,697  99 
3,240  00 

5,021  52 

01,100  00 

3,746  00 

24,148  48 

0      9,876  15 

3,306  80 

T 21,300  00 

38,596  35 

7,450  00 

9,690  00 

h  20,442  00 

15,059  05 

13,700  00 

30,010  28 

5,200  00 

50,500  00 
10,8,50  00 
69,650  00 
&  10,828  47 
69,367  32 

8,618  64 
5,810  00 

57,021  32 
4,550  00 

t 4,447  25 

? 3,420  00 
7,703  60 
4,816  70 
9,849  00 
2,106  70 

11,600  00 

6  14,217  29 

1,700  00 

4,598  00 

5,982  67 

125 

970  88 
45  0<i 

144  13 
65  00 

187  52 

197  13 
823  00 
10145 
312  00 
856  66 

240  00 
433  37 
289  00 
403  75 
(2  220  00 

90  00 

1,378  62 

663  88 

126 

970  88 

162 

1125 

16:t 

300  00 

72  06 

164 

55  00 

165 
166 

45  00 

25  00 

150  00 
148  06 

167 

823  00 

168 

101  45 

169 

7156  00 

170 

f  500  00 

171 

200  00 

172 

f  325  00 

173 
174 

703  65 

703  65 

289  00 
375  00 

175 

220  00 

176 
177 

150  00 

I  150  00 

(90  00 
1,033  96 

178 

318  85 

179 

180 

#. 

103  ,'0 

2,r.72  10 
(2  636  00 

600  08 
25  40 

149  64 

629  56 

285  00 

876  00 

30,50 

22  35 

22  00 

59  55 

97  80 

302  45 

164  00 

750  00 

600 

184  no 

600 

79  11 

30  00 

181 

1 

2,251  50 

18^ 

H36  00 

183 

403  08 

184 

h  25  40 

185 

T 149  64 

186 

187 

a  18,000  00 

a  9,000  00 

554  56 

192  00 

188 

876  00 

189 

30  50 

190 

16  95 

191 
192 

500  00 
4,0r.2  41 

f  250  00 

18  00 
^55 

193 

20  00 

194 

302  45 

195 
196 

306  80 

170  80 

164  00 
550  00 

197 
198 
199 

70  00 
1,200  00 

&  70  00 
2r»0  00 

6600 
100  00 

200 

h  7911 

a  School  bonds,    b  Dii  not  esrfmate.    c  These  figrures  represent  the  value  of  library  and  in- 
whole  school  not  reported,    e  Qrants  are  made  to  acad.  dep^t  but  are  also  included  under 
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riKANCIAL  BTATKMKNT 

RECKIF'IU 

DURING  TEAR 

GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

e RKOKNTS  QRAKTS 

FOR 

RAI8KD  BY  TRU8TKE8  FOR 
BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS 

No. 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Credentials 
and  attend- 
ance 

Books  and 
apparatus 

OthfT 
purposes 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

187 

793  34 

128 

"V26*66 

'""77"78 

129 
943  21 
314  80 

"""i7'63 
141  40 

316  75 
176  55 
161  52 
.   503  24 
299  14 

22  59 

817  48 

1,972  70 

337  01 

432  07 

' "429*38 

749  67 

140  03 

20  49 

2,695  15 

413  25 

2,158  33 

"'884*38 

316  37 

199  20 

1,325  95 

59  42 

""42'i4 

18  12 

262  80 

311  40 

884  07 

""'94' 65 
25  68 
69  83 

130 

21  37 

'""66'66 

23  16 
182  12 
150  00 
100  00 

25  00 

'"is"  26 

51  75 

75  00 

150  00 

200  00 

"266*66 

"266  "66 

132  00 

"ii6'36 

50  00 
90  00 

50  00 

131 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

""166' 66 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

*  "166*  66 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

"'166" 66 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 

"166  "66 

100  00 
100  00 

132 

10  00 
21  00 
204  25 
15  00 
12  00 

21  38 
25  00 

""66'66 

T23  115 

207  12 

160  37 

100  00 

d25  00 

25  00 
25  00 
88  92 
75  00 
177  04 

200  00 
d  100  00 
336  07 
151  96 
516  55 

144  50 
30  00 
18  30 
10  00 
25  00 

200  00 

110  30 

300  00 

90  00 

50  00 
209  GO 
10(»  00 
200  00 

25  00 

133 

10  00 

5  25 

204  26 

15  00 

12  00 

21  38 
25  00 

"""66*66 

?23  16 

182  12 

160  37 

100  00 

25  00 

5  25  00 

25  00 

88  92 

75  00 

'  150  64 

200  00 

100  00 

336  07 

b  151  96 

?  455  59 

144  50 

""'i8"36 
10  00 
25  00 

200  00 

110  30 

50  00 

90  00 



50  00 
b  209  60 

"266"66 

625  00 

161 
162 

163 
164 

165 

166 

167 

""46'66 

168 
169 
170 

171 

172 

173 
174 



175 
176 

500  00 

177 
178 
179 

II          1     1     1     1 
II         1    1    1    1 

180 

181 

182 
183 
184 
185 

186 

^M««  *•••• 

187 
188 
189 
190 

-y"  -•-•••• 

191 

192 



193 
194 

195 
196 

197 

198 

199 

200 

sarance  monejr ;  all  other  property  destroyed  by  fire,    d  For  acad.  dep*t  only ;  figures  for 
total  receipts  for  whole  school. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


FINANCIAL  STATmMOFT, 


RECEIPTS  DURING  TEUt, 


No. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  ORANT8   FOR 


TEACHERS  CLASS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


OTHER  PURPOSES 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


ALL  OTHER  SOURC1 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


161 
162 
163 
164 
165 

166 
167 
168 
169 
170 

171 
172 
173 
174 
175 

176 
177 

178 
179 
180 

181 
182 
183 
184 
185 

186 

187 
188 
189 
190 

191 
192 
193 
194 
195 

196 
197 
198 
199 
200 


134 


368  00 
243  00 


231  00 


529  00 
855 "66 


373  00 


317  00 


135 


243  00 


529  00 


855  00 


373  00 


130 


599  28 

"isi'ei 

718  96 

604  38 

1,098  33 

"."99976 

25  00 
25  00 

""31 '66 


441  8t 

1,877  07 
2,869  55 

""'967'26 

1,450  00 
a  940  00 

""4ii"29 
5,302  16 


1,043  33 

10  00 

648  96 


1,029  05 
1,164  02 

""'476 '76 

1,594  04 
739  42 
912  64 


137 


299  64 

"'256'66 

4(K)  00 
604  38 
274  00 

't'366'66 

25  00 

"""3166 


hUl  81 
268  15 
573  91 

""2i6"72 

750  00 
940  00 

'Mli'29 
T502  00 


1,043  33 
10  00 


T325  00 
200  00 


492  97 

5739  42 

265  00 


138 

7,174  17 
1,822  08 
1,099  96 
1,310  00 
899  95 

1,969  25 
t 1,472  45 

3,456  73 
10,223  14 

2,919  15 

1,454  74 
19,301  62 

5,465  30 
T 4,525  06 
a  1,587  94 

21,488  35 

8,174  21 

11,926  16 

10,159  97 

5,503  22 

9,738  56 

a  4,401  78 

37,482  59 

1,262  03 

25,034  06 

4,481  38 
4,266  95 
5,835  57 
1,291  11 
2,066  78 

7,200  00 
10,473  68 

7,834  28 
34,242  94 

1,029  15 

6,055  37 
7,913  67 
2,416  68 
1,182  26 
2,227  39 


139 

2,914  21 

455  52 

1G94r  61 

r482  72 

521  GO 

420  37 
f307  75 

855  31 
f 4,809  95 
ri,500  00 

726  84 

3,616  56 

5,465  30 

f 1,658  71 

1,587  94 

5  21,488  35 
2,639  19 
3,445  92 
3,982  97 
1,500  00 

6,287  09 

4,401  78 

24,956  26 

51,262  03 

f 3,155  52 

Tl,954  72 

1,350  04 

5,835  57 

712  45 

842  05 

875  00 

1,723  19 

1,000  00 

7,828  58 

T228  80 

t 2,220  51 

h  7,91:i  67 

950  35 

f591  13 

52.227  39 


a  For  acad.  dep*t  only,  figures  for  whole  school  not  reported.       h  Did  not  estimate. 
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continued 


concluded 


TOTAL 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


BZPSNDITURKS  DURIVO  7KAB 


ADDITIOXSf  IMPROTVMBirr  AND  RKPAIR8 


GBOUNDS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


BUILDINGS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


No. 


140 

9,991  60 
2,302  88 
3,147  62 
1,507  03 
1,822  48 

3,344  84 
3,201  38 
4,918  03 
11,178  :58 
5,306  71 

1,888  65 

21,434  71 

8,380  37 

5,596  82 

a  2,390  01 

22,045  16 
12,502  54 
16,680  93 
10,550  00 
7,021  51 

17,484  81 

a  6,591  03 

41,732  07 

1,850  68 

32,186  79 

5,803  81 
4,881  15 
9,572  15 
1,501  03 
2,863  09 

•7,422  00 
11,925  02 

9,564  22 
35,088  19 

2,075  25 

9,800  48 
8,868  69 
3,808  47 
1,513  94 
2,501  33 


141 

4,938  30 
886  82 

1,370  56 
669  75 

1,175  00 

1,427  93 
2,036  68 
1,492  28 
5,589  19 
2,831  14 

1,120  75 
5,223  28 
8,380  37 
2,701  72 
2,390  01 

522,045  16 
4,59)  72 
5.329  02 
4)373  00 
2,167  85 

13,012  74 
6,591  03* 

29, 00^  74 

b  1,850  68 

5,447  13 

3,202  15 

1,841  24 

9,572  15 

922  37 

984  00 

1,093  00 
2,445  48 
1,438  12 
8,673  83 
r  804  20 

4,347  55 
d  8,858  r.9 

1,510  00 

916  81 

b  2,501  33 


149 


28  47 
9  30 

T 

. 

28  49 

233  20 

150  00 

a4  00 

2,500  00 
69  75 


614  64 

T 

2,000  00 

9  54 


39  65 
24"i6 


20  98 

74  97 


143 


7  12 
4  65 


7  00 
V233"26 


4  00 

b  2,500  00 
34  88 


614  64 
T 


9  54 

Vio'oo 

""24'i6 


ft  74  97 


144 

1^666  66 

"ii'si 
f 

34  29 

30  00 

238  63 

244  49 

81  38 


145 


250  00 


59  00 

T  122  24 

r25  00 


23  00  I       .     10  00 

571  24  r  244  00 

200  00  200  00 

285  42  169  39 

I  

16,500  00  i  ft  16,500  00 

242  01      

1,339  48  .  

2,415  91  '    800  00 

150  00  I  

522  79  I    261  39 

28^439*86  1  'n^iiesis 

T  ;                 T 

881  22  f  735  19 


415  25  i  

260  72  ,    260  72 

43  04  '  

32  58  ,     t  8  00 


3,523  00 
202  12 


100  00 
85  92 


26,986  82  i   6,750  00 

18  22         f 

I 

4r)0  03  1    450  -00 
4,533  54  ;  ft  4,533  54 


226  73 


ft  226  73 


161 

162 

163 

!  164 

f  165 


166 
167 
168 
169 
170 

171 
172 
173 
174 
175 

176 
177 
178 
179 
180 

181 
182 
183 
184 
185 

186 
187 
188 
189 
190 

191 
192 
193 
194 
195 

196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THS   STAT£  OF  NEW  TOBK 


nyAJSCUl,   tfTATW 

KTrtXDTTVttMa  DURtyO 

No 

▲DDinOHS,  IMPROVBMBHT  AlTD  lUiPAIBS 

1 

FURNITURE 

▲PPARATDB 

UBRABT 

Whole  school 

Academic 
department 

Whole  school 

Academic 
department 

Whole  school 

Academic 
department 

161 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

10  00 
61  25 
179  25 
30  00 
35  00 

14  25 

54  75 

54  56 

€  103  30 

132  00 

6  80 

185  28 

275  41 

228  55 

^30  25 

151 

10  00 

162 
163 

113  11 

28  28 

100  00 
25  00 

o29  42 

42  75 

25  00 
25  00 

15  31 
179  25 

164 

10  00 

165 
166 

T 

73  40 
8  94 

f 

o20  00 
42  75 

35  00 
14  25 

167 

168 

55  00 

T 

55  00 

T 

13  00 

169 
170 

815  42 

407  71 

e51  65 
132  00 

171 

42  00 

197  00 

34  96 

42  00 

197  00 

34  96 

6  80 

172 
173 
174 

82  00 
50  00 

82  00 
50  00 

185  28 
275  41 
200  (lO 

175 

dl9  76 

500  00 
100  94 
f 
166  00 
177  04 

106  00 

19  76 

h  500  00 

75  70 

T 

166  00 

150  64 

106  00 

30  25 

176 

500  00 

133  61 

61  19 

&  500  00 

177 

37  61 

€  140  67 

150  00 

150  00 

294  84 
'   d  219  04 
800  57 
100  36 
462  70 

37  61 

178 

e  140  67 

179 

150  00 

180 

181 
182 

83  84 
340  07 

13  60 
340  07 

150  00 

294  84 
219  04 

183 

a  94  31 
181  35 

27  70 

80t>  57 

184 
185 

186 

(a)(6)  94  31 
T  181  35 

27  70 

51  60 
314  41 

132  00 

b  51  60 
ri92  89 

132  00 

&  100  36 
462  70 

187 

188 
189 

157  25 

157  25 

1  74 

1  74 

18  30 
20  00 
39  00 

t 150  00 

98  05 

121  50 

200  83 

18  30 
20  00 

190 

16  91 

1,000  00 

154  80 

157  20 

233  00 

12  87 

15  38 
57  60 
it  10 

r4  00 

200  00 

149  00 

6:^  26 

33  00 

T 

39  00 

191 
192 
193 

150  00 
122  55 

r50  00 
122  55 

f  150  00 

98  05 

121  50 

194 

200  83 

195 

45 

96  44 

103  10 

T 

96  44 
I  103  10 

196 

64  15 
124  00 

64  15 

197 
198 

&  57  60 
10  00 

5124  00 

199 

rioo  00 

100  00 

f  213  94 

213  94 

200 

163  55 

h  163  55 

a  Including  grounds  and  buildings,    b  Did  not  estimate,    c  Including  grounds,  buildings  and 
apparatus. 
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XKNT»  continxted 


TEAR,  continued 


BiiUkRIBS  FOR  INSTRUCTION 


Whole  school 


Academic 
departuient 


SALARIES  PAID  OTHER  OFFI- 
CERS AMD  EMPLOYEES 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


PRIZES,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  ETC. 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


No. 


152 

8.275  00 
14,085  00 

1,560  00 
1,649  38 
1,556  50 

2,315  00 
f  2,330  00 
3,:a7  50 
5,831  63 
3,310  00 

1,420  00 

13,050  00 

6,240  00 

4,325  00 

41,975  00 

1,850  00 
8,984  63 
11,466  21 
6,7(^0  00 
4,475  00 

12,215  63 

43,000  00 

9,050  00 

1,370  00 

17,840  65 

3,610  00 
2,882  00 
7,400  00 
1,260  00 
2,240  00 

2.276  63 
4,116  80 
5,525  00 
3,720  00 
1,366  00 

6,855  50 
2,108  80 
2,690  00 
t  1,200  00 
1,771  00 

furniture. 


153 

4,075  00 

T  2,980  00 

1,000  00 

659  75 

l,OoO  00 

1,020  00 
1,650  00 
1,000  00 
3,:i71  00 
961  11 

700  00 
3,850  00 
6,240  00 
2,100  00 
1,975  00 

&  1,850  00 
2,246  16 
4,575  00 
2,900  00 
1,200  00 

9,455  63 
3,000  00 
7,850  00 
&  1,370  00 
2,800  00 

2,330  00 

1,450  00 

7,400  00 

700  00 

800  00 

T 700  00 
1,750  00 
1,0()0  00 
1,600  00 
975  00 

2,850  00 

&2,108  80 

1,210  00 

1,2(X)  00 

61,771  00 


154 

400  00 
275  00 

70  00 
110  00 

56  25 

75  00 
135  00 
430  79 
550  00 

336  00 

50  00 

2,269  08 

600  00 

225  00 

d  100  00 

200  00 
122  50 
940  00 
860  00 
325  00 

897  60 

d230  00 

1,717  00 

27  00 

1,939  22 

337  50 
378  00 
550  00 

12  00 
195  00 

262  32 
395  83 
830  00 
380  00 
80  00 

614  00 
271  53 
250  00 

"iio  66 


155 

200  00 
68  45 
35  00 


30  00 
25  00 


100  00 
f 225  00 
f 100  00 

15  00 

T  190  00 

600  00 

75  00 

100  00 

5200  00 

40  84 

188  00 

270  00 

75  00 

448  80 
230  00 
1,717  00 
6  27  00 
350  00 

139  00 
208  00 
550  00 

'Ysooo 

50  00 

130  00 

90  00 

40  00 

T 


6271  53 
75  00 

'6ii6'66 


156 


10  00 


120  00 


157 


10  00 


120  00 


161 
162 
163 
164 
165 

166 
167 
168 
169 
170 

171 
172 
173 
174 
175 

176 
177 
178 
179 
180 

181 
182 
183 
184 
185 

186 

187 
188 
189 
190 

191 
192 
193 
194 
195 

196 
197 
198 
199 
200 


d  For  acad  dep't  only,  figures  for  whole  school  not  reported.         e  Including 
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UNIVERSITY    OF   THK    STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


FINAKCIAL  8TATB- 

mrpENDrriTRxs  dcrxsg 

No. 

INTBRS8T 

ON  DKBT 

TN8T7RAKCB 

ruBL  Asrj} 

)  LIGHTS 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

161 

158 

159 

160 

336  60 
30  00 

161 

168  80 
7  50 

162 

350  00 

217  50 

68  00 

94  50 

65  16 

177  34 
125  00 
180  44 
568  14 
221  10 

100  00 

T 1,044  28 

600  00 

428  85 

ar200  00 

250  00 
369  08 
571  40 
253  54 
271  11 

906  79 

a  328  00 

200  00 

174  60 

1,353  40 

312  53 
223  54 
520  70 
91  88 
243  08 

297  19 
142  41 

400  00 

400  00 

96  22 

309  10 
228  54 
153  00 

163 
175  00 

162 
163 

360  00 

90  00 

54  38 
34  00 

164 

165 

40  66 

166 

5  00 
17  00 

59  11 

167 

84  00 

168 

. 

45  00 

169 

284  07 

170 

1  90 

25  00 

T8  00 

T70  00 

171 

25  00 

172 

572  96 

80  00 

88  00 

a  f  40  00 

150  00 
2  50 

60  00 

80  00 

25  00 

T40  00 

&  150  00 
84 

415  00 

173 

600  00 

174 

122  33 

175 

f  200  00 

176 

5  250  00 

177 

178 

38  85 
5  38 

12  95 
1  07 

123  03 
114  28 

179 

85  00 

180 

90  00 

181 

35  56 

35  56 

• 

453  39 

182 

328  00 

183 

240  00 

240  00 

200  00 

184 

h  174  60 

185 

810  80 

499  00 
52*80 

f  150  00 

T  150  00 

186 

r  405  40 

125  01 

187 

24  00 

111  77 

1H8 

520  70 

189 

45  94 

190 

9 

r55  00 

191 
192 

84  25 

16  00 

40  00 

24  00 

150  00 

337  00 

20  00 

24  00 
50  00 

8  00 

8  00 

15  00 

100  00 

T 

60  00 
47  80 

193 

, 

40  00 

194 

50  00 

195 

f 

196 

200  00 

197 

(50  00 

5  228  54 

198 

106  18 

25  00 

50  00 

199 

200 

6  00 

he  00 

164  77 

b  164  77 

a  For  acad.  dep't  onlj,  fl^^ures  for  whole  school  not  reported.       h  Did  not  estimate. 
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MBIT,  oonelucled 


eonduded 


OTHXB  nrOlDBITALB 


Whole 
■chool 


▲oademlo 
department 


ALL  OTHSB  PURP08K8 


Whole 
•chool 


Academic 
department 


TOTAL 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


164 

20  00 
39  90 

24  95 
43  09 

17  90 

66  33 
30  00 

46  55 
132  15 

74  80 

10  00 

645 

200  00 

16  00 

a  15  00 

18  00 
250  81 
323  42 

5  00 
39  21 

165  53 

'"'56  60 

"26666 

33  50 
94  95 
377  16 
12  45 
56  87 

30  00 

47  68 

25  00 

'"'34  67 

207  35 
2  00 


32  75 


165 

10  00 

9  97 

12  47 

"i6"66 

66  33 

""ii'66 

66  08 
12  00 

7  00 

*266'66 

10  00 
15  00 

6  18  00 
83  60 

300  00 

200 

15  00 

165  53 

"5666 

V25'66 

33  50 
47  47 

377  16 
12  45 

fl8  00 

20  00 
30  00 
10  00 


150  (K) 
6  2  00 


b  32  75 


166     ' 

600  00 
62  65 

158  39 
20  50 
62  25 

541  48 

386  68 

88  63 

2,586  30 

205  41 

160  20 

1,578  48 

100  00 

"i'6'66 


1,473  57 
1,823  18 

i, '656*54 

2,000  00 

a  425  00 

500  00 

22  44 

6,514  84 

530  24 

834  61 

286  28 

10  15 


6,596  62 

1,705  52 

2,830  54 

10  45 

536  96 

1,152  42 

592  19 

m  ^   m  m     -Mv« 

26  53 


167 

300  00 
15  66 
79  19 


40  00 

180  49 

386  68 

7  00 

887  96 


50  00 

100  00 

6  00 

1,259  43 

373  61 

1,451  53 

425  00 

500  00 

622  44 

f 400  00 


286  28 
5  08 


536  96 

b  1,152  42 

140  00 

"b'le'bd 


168 

9,991  60 
6,372  88 
2,094  89 
1,988  99 
1,822  48 

3,344  84 
3,201  37 
4,440  59 
10,831  43 
4,620  79 

1,812  00 

19,706  77 

8,380  37 

5,596  82 

a  2,390  01 

22,468  00 
11,825  86 
16,680  93 
10,550  45 
6,721  74 

17,484  81 

a  4,202  04 

41,732  07 

1,840  3L 

32,186  79 

5,803  81 
4,881  15 
9,572  15 
1,449  52 
2,863  09 

7,713  39 
11,925  02 

8,914  22 
35,088  19 

1,638  88 

9,193  89 
8,706  50 
3,808  47 
n,5l3  94 
2,501  33 


169 

4,938  30 
3,551  67 
1,369  56 
669  75 
1,175  00 

1,427  93 
2,0:{6  68 
1,297  00 
5,415  71 
1,531  31 

855  80 
5,223  28 
8,380  37 
2,701  72 
2,390  01 

622,468  00 
3,915  04 
5,329  02 
4,:)73  00 
2,067  85 

13,012  74 

4,202  04 

29,008  74 

6  1,840  31 

5,447  13 

3,202  15 

1,841  24 

9,572  15 

783  47 

T984  00 

1,354  00 
2,445  48 
1,339  76 
8,773  83 
975  00 

4,347  55 

6  8,706  50 
1,510  00 
1,513  94 

6  2,501  33 


No. 


161  HaVUng..  101 

162  Herkimer.  102 

163  Hermon...  163 
164Hnand...  164 
lt)5  HlawUae .  165 

166Hobart...  166 
167  Holland..  167 
168Holle7....  168 

169  Homer  ...  169 

170  HoneoyeF  170 

17lHoneo7e..  171 
172Hooelck..  173 
173Homell...  178 

174  Hors'h'da.  174 

175  Hodton...  175 

176  Hunter...  176 

177  Rnnt*ton..  177 

178ni<m 178 

171)  Irvington.  179 
180lsllp 180 

181ltbaea....  I8I 

182  Jamaica..  182 

183  Jamest'n .  188 

184  Jameevi . .  184 
185johnBt*ni.  185 

186  Jordan...  186 

187  KeeMTllle  187 

188  Kingston.  188 

189  Knowlesv.  189 

190  Lake  0«o.  190 

191  Lake  Fl...  191 

192  Lancaster.  192 

193  Lawr'ce  S  193 
194LeaT'nw..  194 
195L*n*rd8v..  195 

196  Le  Roy  ...  196 

197  Lester8h*e  197 

198  Liberty...  198 

199  Llm'ston..  199 

200  Lisle C(«) 
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No. 

NAME 

• 

U>CATIOM 

IVOOKFOaATXD 

City  or  village  and  county 

a 

«y 

Date 

901  Little  F...  201 
203  LitUeV...  202 
a03  Liverpool.  203 

904  LiTOoJa...  204 

905  Lockport.  205 

90<  Long  Ial..206 
907  LyndoDT..  207 

1 

Little  Falls  anion  Bchool 

Little  Valley  nDion  school 

Liveroool  anion  school  ......... 

2 

Little  Falls,  Herkimer 

Little  Valley,  Cattaraagns 
Livemool.  Onondasra ..... 

3 

4 

17  0    44 
28F    95 
llJl   77 

Livonia  anion  school  ........... 

Livonia.  Livinsston  ...... 

14D    92 

LocknoTt  anion  school 

Lockport,  Niagara 

Long  Island  City,  Queens. 
Lvndonville.  Orleans..... 

L 

18  Mr  50 

LoDff  Island  City  anion  school  .. 

Lyndon ville  union  school 

Lvons  anion  school 

8F    94 
14  D   92 

906  Lyons  ....  208 

Lyons.  Wavne.... 

L 

19Ap55 
26  Je  95 

909  Haoedon  .  209 

Macedon  anion  school  ...... .... 

Macedon.  Wa\ ne ...... 

210  McOrawT.  210 

• 

211  Madlion..  211 

McGrawville  anion  school 

Madison  union  school. ...... .... 

McGrawville,  Cortland  ... 
Madison 

L 

7Ap51 
11  Ja  82 

212  Madrid...  212 

Mndiid  Tirii«n  a^ho'^l -  r  r .  ^ . . , 

Madrid.  St  Lawrence  . .... 

21  N   95 

213  Manlliu...  213 

Manlins  anion  school 

Manlins,  Onondaga 

Marathon.  Cortland . 

L 

13  Ap35 
2Mr(% 

214  Marathon.  214 

Marathon  anion  school 

215  Marcellns.  215 

MarcellnB  anion  school 

Marcellns,  Onondaga 

Margaretville,  Delaware.. 

Massena,  St  Lawrence 

Matteawan.  Dutchess..... 

21  Je  93 

216  Marg'tT'e.  216 

217  Massena...  217 

218  Matteaw..  218 

Margaretville  noinn  school 

Maaaena  nnion  school 

Matteawan  anion  school 

Ma vvi He  union  school 

5  Je  94 

2Je  71 

12D  94 

219  MayviUe..  219 

Mayville,  Chautauqua 

Mechanic vi lie,  Saratoga  .. 

Medina.  Orleans.... ...... 

L 

L 
L 

24Ap34 
10  Jl  90 

lOApSO 

13Ap26 

7Jai& 

26  Ja  19 

220  Mechanic.  220 

221  Medina...  221 

Mechanic ville  anion  school 

Medina  hi&rh  school. 

222  Mexico...  222 

Mexico  anion  school 

Mexico,  Osweeo 

223  Mlddleb'g.  223 
324  Mlddleb'y.  224 

Middleharg  anion  school 

Middlebary  acad.  .and  nn.  school. 
Middle  Gianville  nnion  itcliool  .. 

Middleport  union  school 

Milford  union  school ........ . 

Middlebnrg,  Schoharie 

Wvominff 

225  Middle  Or.  22.0 

226  Middlep't.  226 

Middle  Granville,  Wash... 
Middleport,  Niatrara...... 

5  Je  94 
8  Je  92 

227Mllford...227 

Milford,  Otseffo 

12D   94 

228  MlnevUle..  228 

Mineville  nnion  school.... ...... 

Minevil  le.  Essex 

13D   93 

229  Mohawk..  229 

Mohawk  anion  school 

Mohawk.  Herkimer. ...... 

7D   87 

290M'tgom'y.2dO 
231  Monttcello  231 

Montgomery  union  school 

Monticello  union  school 

Montgomery,  Orange 

Monticello.  Sullivan 

21Jal791 
13D   93 

232Mooert...232 

Mooers  union  school 

Mooers,  Clinton 

26  Je  95 

233  Moravia..  233 

Moravia  union  school 

Moravia.  Cavuffa  ......... 

23  Jsi  40 

234  Morris 234 

Morris  union  school 

Morris.  Otsearo ...... ...... 

2$N    75 

235  Morrisfn,.  235 

286  MorriBTil..  236 
937  Mt  Morria.  287 
988  MtYem..238 
289  MimnsT*u.  239 

Morristown  union  school 

Morrisville  union  school 

Mount  Morris  nnion  school 

Monnt  Vernon  union  school 

Munnsville  nnion  school 

Mynderse  academy 

Morristown,  St  Lawrence  . 

Morrisville,  Madison 

Mount  Morris,  Livingston. 
Mt  Vernon,  Westchester.. 
Munnsville.  Madison  ..... 

m  m    m 

12  D   91 

9D   91 

13  Ja  59 
21  Je  93 
19  Mr  96 

210  Mynderse.  240 

Seneca  Falls,  Seneca 

L 

27Ap37 

aLi=Liegislature;  all  others  Incorporated 
eight  who  graduated  on  regents  credeatiils. 
have  access  to  Pecic  memorial  library  of  1000 


or  ad m itted  by  regents.       b  H  =high,  S  =aen ior, 

€  Basidds  thede,  students  have  access  to  Liver 

volu'nes,  located  acro«  the  street.     ^lacluding 
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8 

ORADUATBS 

'L 

^ 

9 

flA 

.  . 

at 

1 

1 

enta  taking 
academic  s 

5 
a 

•0 

g 

regents    dl 
imas  or  cer 
oates 

\  actually  1 
on  during  y 

1 

1 

a 

es'oS 

5' 

< 

S 

0 

0 

Q 

Volumes 
in  library 


NET  PROPKBTY 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


No. 


5 

H 
M 
J 
H 

H 

H 
M 
H 
J 
J 

J 
M 

H 
S 
H 

H 

J 

M 

S 
H 

H 
H 
H 
M 

M 

H 

J 

H 

H 

H 

H 

J 

H 

H 

J 

S 
H 
H 
J 
H 


6 

5 

2 

2 

8 

12 

6 
2 
6 
2 
2 

3 
2 
3 
2 
2 

3 
2 
4 
4 
3 

5 
6 
3 
2 
2 

3 

1 
6 
4 
3 

4 
2 
5 
2 
3 

2 
3 
6 
1 

o7 


7 

119 
35 
48 
92 

441 

177 
46 

155 
26 
36 

31 
85 
37 
43 
60 

84 
87 
49 
42 
125 

118 
84 
71 
46 
24 

49 
25 

80 
60 
41 

75 
20 
101 
61 
44 

36 
78 

151 
27 

160 


8 


53 


8 


an 


11 
11 


6 


9 

26 


2 
8 


22 


9 
"1 


2 
16' 


5 

5 

11 

8 


5 
4 
4 


1 

7 


11 
8 


5 
12 


14 


10 

190 
190 
193 
190 
195 

201 
190 
196 
189 
189 

178 
190 
188 
189 
191 

177 
189 
191 
187 
187 

193 
191 
186 
189 
180 

197 
190 
196 
190 
190 

196 
183 
194 
188 
191 

176 
190 
201 
179 
196 


11 

4,000 
612 
e85 
750 
741 

684 
682 
1,559 
294 
270 

240 

414 

1,050 

/90 

609 

700 
412 
480 
11,027 
900 

1,386 

1,800 

1,015 

400 

465 

1700 

318 

578 

^1,267 

900 

689 
273 
828 
1,125 
257 

r410 

1,013 

255 

253 

1,517 


12 

46,524  42 

16,007  02 

8,097  13 

18,403  71 

156,297  25 

27,948  53 

6,677  50 

66,489  43 

10,175  79 

7,815  68 

4,307  79 

8.876  75 
8,300  72 
8,724  79 

15,159  00 

8,125  00 
21,745  49 
24,859  Oa 
28,634  87 
41,802  07 

34,356  63 
21,039  10 
24,533  68 
7,902  00 
14,360  00 

9,606  69 

4.877  95 
7,473  47 

24,684  23 
17,700  00 

12,582  68 

3,742  33 

15,716  28 

12,150  00 

6,366  00 

5,750  00 
18,020  00 
36,999  80 

7,135  00 
50,226  12 


}3 

21,850  00 
5,751  87 
2,517  00 
9,000  00 

100,453  15 

27,448  53 
3,688  75 

23,026  81 
5,272  21 
4,731  58 

1,774  45 
1,973  17 
3,235  50 
4,044  79 
9,334  00 

2,600  00 

8,447  50 

2,650  00 

12,660  00 

14,689  32 

19,884  21 

11,407  05 

12,252  50 

6,147  00 

4,700  00 

5,903  34 

3,577  95 

1,662  12 

13,977  83 

15,500  00 

4,280  00 
2,189  62 
6,020  87 
5,600  00 
3,541  CO 

3,350  00 

6,620  00 

19,749  80 

13,798  00 

29,290  00 


201 
1.'02 
:J03 
204 
205 

206 
207 
208 
209 
210 

211 
212 
213 
214 
215 

216 
217 
218 
219 
220 

221 
222 
223 
224 
225 

226 

227 
228 
229 
230 

231 
2:^2 
233 
234 
235 

236 
2H7 
238 
239 
240 


M= middle  and  J = Junior  school.      c  Including  principal,  who  does  not  teach.       d  Including 

E)ol  public  library  of  719  Tolumes  which  is  m  school  building.      /  Besides  these,  students 
ohawk  public  library  of  911  Tolumes. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE   OF  NEW  YORK 


No. 


a  Inspector  and 

date  of  last 

inspection 


201 
202 
203 
204 
205 


14 

W  11  P  96 

CI  5  Mr  96 

C29  0  95 

CI  8  Je  96 

CI  30  Ap  96 


206 

;S6N 

95 

207 

i  CI  27  Mr 

96 

208 

C130S 

95 

209 

!  CI  8  My 

96 

210 

i  W  23  Ja 

1 

96 

211 

j  S  19  My 

96 

212 

IC12N 

95 

213 

S  12  My 

96 

214 

W3Mr 

96 

215 

CON 

95 

216 

K19My 

96 

217 

S12Mr 

96 

218 

i  S  18  Je 

96 

219 

CI  10  Ja 

96 

220 

S9  Ja 

96 

221 

C129Ap 

96 

222 

C30O 

95 

223 

K4N 

95 

324 

CI  17  Ap 

96 

225 

CllF 

96 

226 

C129Ja 

96 

227 

K25My 

96 

228 

S4Je 

96 

229 

W  31  Mr 

96 

230 

KlJe 

96 

231 

K27My 

96 

232 

C26My 

96 

233 

W23Ap 

96 

234 

K22Ja 

96 

235 

S  17  Ja 

96 

236 

S21  My 
CI  11  F 

96 

237 

96 

238 

SIO 

95 

239 

W20D 

95 

240 

C22  0 

95 

15 


Marcellus  Oakey,  M.  A 

George  E.Waller 

b  L.  W.  Herrick 

Charles  S.  Williams 

Edward  Hay  ward,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D, 

Edward  F.  Fagan^M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 
0  Cynthia  U.  Weld,  B.  A.,  M.  A.. 

W.  H.  Kinney,  M.  A 

George  H.  Callings 

George  D.  Bailey. -^ 


Carlos  J.  Coleman 
Frank  H.  Wallace 
Arthnr  E.  Neeley.. . 
William  A.  Coon... 
6B.  U.  Strong 


Leonard  Marvin  Sackett 

William  C.  Davis 

Gurdon  R.  Miller,  Ph.  B. 
T.  E.  Lockhart,  M.  A.... 
L.  B.  Blakeman,  M.  A 


Henry  Pease,  M.  A 

Avery  W.  Skinner,  M.  A. 
William  M.  Marvin,  B.  A. 

S.  H   Mcllroy 

W.  E.  Freeman 


Fred  R.  Stevens 

d  Charles  A.  Butler 
Christopher  Keller. 
8.  A.  Watson,  M.  A , 
Reuben  Fraser 


W.W.  Miller,  B.  A 

€  Charles  R.  McKenzie,  B.  L. 

J.  D.  Bigelow,  M.  A 

George  R.  Greene 

W.  L.  Avery 


Archibald  S.  Knit^ht,  M.  A. 
b  S.  G.  Harris,  B.  A.,  M.  A. 

A.  B.  Davis,  Ph.  B 

F.  M.  Wiggins 

F.  S.  Porter,  B.  A 


aC^Charles  N.Cobb;  01  =  Arthur  G.  Clement;  K= Roland  8.  Eeyser;  8=:M3rron  T.  Bcndder: 
pired  JuDe  S6, 1896.    e  Term  expired  May  10, 1896.    /  Seat  declared  vacant,  June  19, 1896. 
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J  UN  B  80,  1806 


luMtitutions  where  degrees  were  obtained  or  school  at  which  educated 


No. 


16 


Rnt^ers 

Hougbton  seminary 

OneoDta  normal 

Brockport  normal  and  Rochester. 
UnioD 


Manhattan 

Elmira  and  111.  Wesley  an 

Rochester 

Geiieseo  normal 

Cortland  normal 


Cortland  normal 
Pots<lam  normal 
Genesee  normal. 


Odwego  normal 


Brook  port  normal 
Potsdam  normal  . . 
Syracuse 


Cornet  1 . 
Colgate 


Rochester 

Synicuse 

Williams 

Genesee  normal 

Cornell  and  N.  Y.  state  normal  college, 


Brockport  normal, 


Albany  normal 

Hobart 

Union  and  Cornell 


Hamilton 

Dartmonth 

Hamilton 

Eiiatmun  national  business  college 
Cazeno via  seminary !.... 


17 

1890 
1892 
1895 
1896 
1892 

1891 
1896 
1888 
1894 
1891 

1893 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 

1895 
1895 
1893 
1893 
1888 

1891 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1894 

1895 
1894 
1893 
1894 
1882 

1894 
1894 
1889 
1894 
1893 


Colgate (  1895 

Cornull  and  Syracuse -  1895 

Illinois  Weslovan 1894 


Albany  normal 

Syracuse 

W= Charles  F.  Wheelock. 


1894 
1892 


201 
202 
203 
204 
205 

206 

207 
208 
209 
210 

211 
212 
218 
214 
215 

216 
217 
218 
219 
220 

221 
222 
223 
224 
225 

226 
227 
228 
229 
230 

231 
232 
233 
234 
235 

236 
237 
238 
2B9 
240 


b  Reslgaed  June  28, 1896.    c  Resigned  June  80,  1R96.    d  Term  ex- 
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BEGENT8  KZAMINEB 

No. 

Name  and  where  educated 

Present  position 

Date  of 
appoint- 
ment 

201 

18 

19 

SO 

202 

203 

204 

205 

Horatio  Kilbome .................... 

f 

8Je    91 

206 

207 

208 

John  L.  Cole,  M.  A.,  Syr.  and  Yale... 

Farmer. ............... 

6J1    91 

209 

210 

211 

212 

213 

214 
215 

D.  E.  Whitmore,  M.  A.,  N.  Y.  S.  nor- 
[malcol.  and  Hamilton 

Alexander  Jaekson,  Delaware  acad... 
L.  G.  Sutton,  St  LawroDce  university. 

Jus.  of  peace  &  in.  ag'i 

9  Mr  96 

216 

Editor 

10  D     95 

217 
218 

Editor  and  publisher. .. 

13  Ap   94 

219 

Rev.  G.  W.  S.  Ayres,  St  Stephen's  col. 
fand  Gen.  thool.  sem. 

Clerevman 

21  Ja    95 

220 

221 

Frank  T.  Latham,  B.  A.,  Brown  univ. 
Henry  D.  Wells,  M.  D.,  Canajoh'e  aca. 

Clerirvman  ............ 

5  Ja    91 

222 

223 
224 

Retired  physician 

4Ap  91 

225 

226 

John  B.  Hoyer,  M.  D.,  Univ.  of  Buff.. 

Physician 

240     95 

2Vr7 

228 
229 

BenJ.  W.  Severance,  Sherman  coll.  in. 

Physician  and  surgeon. 

9Je    94 

230 

James  C.  Forsythe,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Wash- 

Cleriryman 

4Ap  91 

231 

232 

233 

234 

2a5 

236 

J.  D.  Senn,  Oswejro  normal 

District  attorney 

14  Ja   92 

287 

7Ap  91 

238 

239 

240 

•  »•*•  •••• 
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TRUSTXKB 


OFFICBBS  ON  JCNB  SO,  1806 


President 


Treasurer 


No. 


81 


Rollin  H.  Smith 

J.  C.  Merow 

Charles  G.  Alvord 

J.  C.  Reed 

Harrison  S.  Chapman, 


James  MoMahon 

Charles  E.  Fairmg^n,  M.  A.,  M.  D 

Barton  Hammond 

Eli  H.  Gallup C 

H.  C.  Hendrick 


Kev.  I.  D.  Peaslee  . . 
Arthur  T.  Hepburn. 

E.  U.  Scoville 

George  R.  Squires  .. 
James  Sarr 


E.  L.  O'Connor 

Allen  Bnbcoek 

John  Viin  Dar  Burgh 

C.  R.  Cipperly 

D.  E.  La  Dow 


Edward  Munson.... 

Robert  H.  Baker 

J.  Edward  Young  ... 
Mrs  A.  B.  Bradley  . 
John  R.  Staples  .... 


George  D.  Judson  . 
George  G.  Whitney 

George  G.  Roe 

J.  G.  Richardson  . . 
Dr£.  Ross  Elliott. 


James  T.  Mitchell  ... 
Marcel lus  L.  Fitch  . 

M.  E.  Kenyon 

Dr  Merritt  Matteson 
J.  V.  Crawford 


J.  D.  Senn 

F.  B.  Dodge 

a  A.  Noel  Blakeman  , 
W.  H.Griffith,  M.  D 
Charles  T.  Andrews  . 


S2 

F.  B.  Wilcox 

a  Fred  M.  Rich  ... 
a  Peter  Smith  .... 
a  A.  N.  Stewart.  .. 
aS.  Curtis  Lewis. 


aLucian  Knapp,  city  treasurer. 

aC.  H.  Luiu 

aDwight  P.  Chamberlain 

a  George  W.  Bo  ugh  ton 

a  W.J.  liuobanan 


aG.  H.  Root 

a  A.  W.  Aberncthy 

aC.  E.  Cale 

aW  B.Tripp 

a  W.  A.  Beach.... , 


a  John  Gran  t 

James  K.  Phillips  .. 
aBeigamiu  Sullivan 

C.  R.  Ci])perly 

a  A.  J.  Harvev 


a  Burt  D.  Timmerman 

a  Norman  D.  Hart 

a  William  H.Neville.. 

oO.  H.Keith 

a  Martin  H.  Lyon 


aL.  H.  Spalding 

aCurtiaP.  Peck 

a  Lewis  H.  Roe 

a  J.  B.  Rafter 

a  Benjamin  B.  Johnson 


a  Horatio  F.  Knapp 

a  William  Fitts 

a  George  A.  Sanderson. 
aH.  E.  Worden , 


a  Brownell  Tompkins. 

aF.  E.  Van  Dom 

a  Henry  J.  Pruser  .... 

a  A.  H.  Owen 

aFrankOdell 


201 
202 
203 
204 
205 

206 
207 
208 
209 
210 

211 
212 
213 
214 
215 

216 
217 
218 
219 
220 

221 
222 
223 
224 
225 

226 
227 
228 
229 
230 

231 
232 
233 
234 
235 

236 
237 
238 
239 
240 


a  Not  a  trustee. 
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TRrSTKCS. 


No. 


201 

202 
203 
204 
205 

206 
207 
208 
209 
210 

211 
212 
213 
214 
215 

216 
217 
218 
219 
220 

221 
222 
223 
224 
225 

226 
227 
228 
229 
230 

231 
232 
233 
234 
235 

236 
237 
238 
239 
240 


OFFICICR8  ON  juxx  80,  1806,  concluded 


Secretary 


a  J.  A.  Evans 

W.  C.  Bushnell 

a  Charles  T.  F.  Lyon 

A.  C.  Ganung 

Francis  P.  Weaver. ,. 


S3 


a  John  E.  Shall.... 

R.  B.  Wiight 

a  Eugene  J.  Smith 
William  S.  Eddy  .. 
W.  P.  Henry  .,1... 


G.  H.  Barker 

a  A.  W.  Abernethy 
G.  W.  Armstrong. - 

Efl.  L.  Adams 

a  I.  A.  Shave 


a  J.  W.Telford 

L.  S.  Dominy 

a  William  F.  Heaney 

oC.  J.  Miller 

aH.  R  Baker 


Irving  L'Hnmn  edieu 

John  W.  Ladd 

D.  D.  Frisbie 

Charles  A.  Lamb 

William  Lyon 


a  George  F.  Thompson, 

a  A.  W.  Bergland 

a  George  B.  Stimpson.. 

E.  M.  Turner 

Frederic  Bodine 


a  George  McLoughlin. 
Andrew  J.  Steinbarge 

Fred  S.  Hawley 

E.  E.  Carpenter 

A.  L.  Palmer 


Frank  D.  Babcock.,.. 

a  A.  C.  Olp 

a  William  J.  Williams 

C.  A.  Stringer 

a  F.  S.  Porter 


^ 

1 

tt 

B 

5 

e 

1 

0 

a 

• 

6 

Jz; 

^ 

94 


6 
5 
5 
9 
12 

5 
5 
3 
5 
5 

5 
3 
5 

7 
6 

9 
9 
9 
3 

7 

9 
9 
3 
6 
9 

5 
5 
5 
3 
5 

O 

3 
6 
6 
9 

3 

9 

10 

6 

7 


25 


4 
3 
3 
5 
7 

3 
3 
2 
3 
3 

3 
2 
3 

4  ' 
4 

5 
5 
5 
2 
4 

5 
5 
2 
4 
6 

3 
3 
3 
2 
3 

3 
2 
4 
4 

5 

2 
5 
6 
8 
4 


a 

S3 

II 

6 


26 


a  Not  a  trustee. 
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eonduded 

FACDLTT 

▼▲CANCIK8   OOOURRIKO  BT 

Appointed 
during  year 

TKACHIMG   ACADKMIC 
STUDIES  ONLY 

TBAOHING    ACA- 
DEMIC  AND 
SUB-ACADEMIC 
STUDIES 

End 

Death 

R«»i«r- 

nation 

Re- 
moval 

MBN 

WOMIN 

No. 

Of 

term 

Perma- 
nent 

■    Tem- 
porary 

Perma- 
nent 

Tem- 
porary 

Men 

Women 

I 

»7 

9S 

1 

29 

30 

31 
1 

3 

1 

3S 

1 

33 

34 
2 

8fi 

36 

37 
2 
1 
1 
1 

201 

1 

202 

1 

1 
1 

4 

1 

203 

I 
4 

5 
1 

1 

204 

4  '  205 

6 

5 

12 

?06 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
1 

207 

• 

1 

1 

2 

1 

« 

2 

208 

1 

1 

209 

1 

2 
1 

1 

210 

2 

1 

• 

1 

211 

•••••• 

1 
1 
1 

212 

?13 

1 

1 

2 

1 
3 
1 
1 

214 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

215 

1 

2 

216 

8 

1 
1 
1 

217 

1 

1 

2 

•       1 
2 

218 

2 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

219 

220 

1 

3 
3 

1 

221 

1 

1 

1 
1 

222 

22") 

2 

1 

2 

1      224 

1 
1 

2" 

2 
2 

3 

1 
2 

225 

1 

1 

1 

226 

1 
2 

227 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

228 

1 

229 

230 

1 

1 

231 

232 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

233 

234 

1 

2 

2?t> 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
2 
4 

236 

1 

237 

. 

238 

1 
2 

1 

239 

...... 

3 

3     240 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


FAOULTT,  concluded 

m 

No. 

TBACHIMO  BUB- 

▲CADKVIO  BTITD- 

IKS  OVLT 

a  TOTAL 

i 

li 

6 

TAOANCIBB  OOOUBIUMO  BT 

■g 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

End 

Of 

term 

Death 

Resig- 
nation 

Re- 
moval 

IS 

< 

201 

38 

39 

3 
3 
5 
3 

re 

40 

1 

2 

f  1 
2 
1 

41 

7 
4 
6 
5 
fl4 

5 
3 
18 
1 
3 

3 
1 
6 
5 
5 

4 
6 

12 
5 

14 

tu 

9 
6 
3 
1 

5 

Y 

8 
4 

3 
2 
4 
3 
3 

2 

f2 

4 
1 

42 

2 

43 

44 

45 

2 

46 

47 

s 

202  \        1 

203  ! 

1 

3 

2 

204    

205    

1 

206 
207 

f 
1 
1 

• 

f 

3 

1 

16 

2 

1 

2 

208    

• 

209 

210 

2 

1 

211    

• 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

212 

213 

...... 

4 
4 
4 

2 
5 
9 
3 
12 

f8 
5 
4 
2 

214 

1 
1 

1 
1 

215 

1 

218 

4 

217 
218 

1 

%  •  •  •  *   .    • 

1 

1 

219 

220 

221 
222 

2 
3 

2 

1 
3 
2 

2 
5 

223 

^ 

3 

224 

225 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

I 

226 

3 

1 
1 
1 

1 

227 

228 

5 
5 
2 

4 

229 

1 

2;i0 

1 

231 

2 
2 

1 
2 

1 

232 



1 

1 

233 

2 

234 

...... 

2 

1 

1 
f 

235 

« 

236 

2 

237 

238 

3 

2 

3 

1 

5 
2 

239 

1 
17 

240 

^        23 

aRepreaents  faculty  of  entire  school;  colnmns 
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MTJICBKB  AMD  OLASSinOATION  OF  STUDUITB 


PupUs  in  academ- 
ic deparcmen  t  not 
holding  prelim- 
inaiy  oarfiflcates 


Boys 


Girls 


AOADBMIO  8TUDSNT8  HOLDIMO 


PraUmlnarj 
certlflcates 


Boys 


Girls 


46  academic 

count  or  higher 

diplomas  or 

certificates 


Boys 


Girls 


AOTDAL  ATTBMSAHOB  DUBIMO 


Istteim 


Boys 


Girls 


2d  term 


Boys 


Girls 


No. 


4S 

49 

1 

•  **•••  ■ 

4 

3 

17 

11 

23 

10 

13 

16 

4 

5 

21 

11 

10 

16 

4 

16 

13 

8 

7 

6 

17 

11 

1 

8 

1 

14 

9 

5 

4 

3 

16 

19 

10 

21 

5 

7 

62 

42 

2 

7 

15 

20 

11 

17 

9 

4 

3 

4 

3 

9 

10 

6 

14 

29 

10 

13 

8 

12 

9 

11 

3 

3 

8 

14 

15 

16 

4 

1 

19 

25 

5 

17 

8 

18 

4 

7 

60 

50 

10 

6 

19 

166 

53 

4 
49 

5 

6 

6 

3 
17 
13 
17 

10 
25 

6 

9 
14 

34 

30 

23 

3 

7 

16 
3 
14 
16 
11 

16 

6 
44 
16 

3 

9 
17 
52 

"52' 
which  follow  pertain  to  acad.  dep*t  only. 


61 

68 

58 

53 

54 

48 
13 
24 
36 
145 

67 
14 
60 

r9 

13 

ri3 

18 
14 
11 
27 

12 
35 
11 
14 
60 

38 

40 

27 

11 

8 

19 
13 
24 
23 

r2i 

19 
6 
32 
22 
18 

8 
32 
46 

6 
35 

18 

12 

32 

219 

114 
10 

1 

3 

15 

1 

5 

23 

1 

69 
1 

4 

7 

10 

11 
4 

1 

2 

14 
16 

•  *•••** 

2 

27 
17 

2 

26 
12 

3 

10 
14 

60 
19 

6 
5 

6 
3 

10 

18 

24 

6 

20 
6 

1 
2 

1 

1 
4 
3 

1 

23 

18 

7 

36 

8 

2 
2 

3 

1 
1 

52 
20 
10 

5 
1 

2" 

21 

16 

75 

1 

1 
1 
1 

i* 

1 

80 

9 

8 

55 

65 
17 
22 
45 
204 

119 
19 
83 

fl7 
13 

f  18 
15 
18 
24 
30 

16 
40 
30 
18 
39 

75 
36 
28 
28 

7 

SO 
12 
48 
27 
120 

41 
8 
31 
34 
23 

19 
36 
76 
16 
62 


56 

57 

47 

65 

14 

21 

22 

18 

46 

44 

168 

229 

64 

118 

26 

21 

66 

86 

f9 

fl7 

16 

13 

tl3 

fl8 

18 

15 

17 

18 

14 

27 

28 

32 

13 

18 

35 

42 

16 

33 

12 

19 

46 

42 

a5 

64 

41 

35 

31 

30 

14 

28 

8 

7 

19 

30 

13 

12 

24 

48 

23 

29 

t21 

120 

26 

47 

7 

9 

35 

30 

24 

35 

tl8 

24 

8 

19 

33 

41 

52 

80 

8 

18 

47 

69 

201 
202 
203 
204 
205 

206 
207 
208 
209 
210 

211 
212 
213 
214 
216 

216 
217 
218 
219 
220 

221 
222 
223 
224 
225 

226 
227 
228 
229 
230 

231 
232 
233 
234 
235 

236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


VUMBm  AMD  GI.AMin- 


No. 


ACTUAL  ATTBIDAIIOB  OUUNO 


8d  tenn 


Boys 


Girls 


4th 


Boys 


Glrit 


\  ATerageat* 
tendance  per 
term 


Boys 


Gfris 


WHOLK  RVmiB 


Dnyaoholan 


Boys 


Girls 


Local 


Boys 


Gills 


201 

58 

59 

60 

61 

6S 

48 
12 
23 
42 
157 

56 
15 
53 

r9 

12 

fl3 
18 
14 
11 
28 

13 
35 
14 
13 

48 

37 
36 

27 
11 

7 

19 
13 
25 
23 
f21 

22 
6 
34 
22 
16 

8 
33 
49 

6 
43 

202 

9 

19 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 
208 
209 
210 

18 

54 

f9 

8 

n3 

17 

18 
9 

16 

90 

T17 

10 

tl8 
10 
16 
21 

5 
44 
f9 

6 

81 

tl7 

211 

212 

213 
214 

7 

16 

215 

216 
217 

14 

18 

14 

20 

218 

219 
220 

17 

21 

11 

18 

221 

222 
223 

41 
22 

9 
5 

32 

24 

21 

5 

24 

25 

224 

225 

226 

227 

•  a  *  •  «  • 

13 
27 
25 

r2i 

12 

47 

32 

f20 

228 
229 
230 

231 

25 

21 

T21 

51 
27 

ri8 

232 

4 

34 
21 
13 

9 

8 
42 
33 
19 

18 

233 

234 

235 

236 

237 

238 

239 

5 
46 

14 
72 

240 

•  *«*••  • 

63 

65 
19 
20 
45 
217 

119 
15 
85 

f  17 
12 

f  18 
18 
17 
24 
31 

18 
41 
32 
19 
42 

70 
32 
27 
26 
6 

30 
12 
48 
29 

ri9 

44 

8 
34 
34 
22 

19 
88 
78 
16 
68 


64 

49 

8 

17 

38 

183 

57 
21 
61 
9 
13 

8 

7 

14 

13 

28 

13 
18 
16 
14 
66 

37 
34 
20 
11 
5 

16 
13 
28 
26 
f20 

17 
8 
34 
25 
14 

14 
35 
58 
8 
66 


65 

68 
15 
16 
37 

204 

120 
21 
86 
17 
10 

11 
14 
17 
20 
81 

14 
34 
33 
16 
59 


27 

29 

26 

5 

19 
12 
52 


fl9 

83 
6 
42 
36 
22 

18 
89 
93 
19 
90 


66 

2 
6 
7 
6 
49 


4 
2 


5 

13 

8 

1 


22 
"5 


4 

10 
8 
3 
6 


7 

1 

15 


2 


67 


5 

6 

8 

10 

53 


5 

""8 

7 
1 
2 
9 
1 

3 

12 


8 

12 

3 

6 

8 

11 


6 


IS 
5 

10 


4 

2 


aThere  are  included  here  any  who  held  a  SOKiount  certiflcate. 
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OATION  OP  BTUUJMI'W,  OOflMniMd 

OF  aOHOLASS 

QBADUATID  JUm  1800 

Boarders 

T^>tal 

HOLD'o  BBonrra  grkdbiitials  for 

No. 

State         I 

Foreign 

OO-oount  orhigtaer 

al8-connt 

Boys 

QMS 

Boys 

Gfrls 

Boys 

Olrls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

as 

6S 

70 

71 

7« 

51 
14 
24 
45 
184 

57 

25 

68 

9 

18 

18 
20 
18 
14 
28 

U 
40 
16 
19 
66 

41 
45 
85 
14 
11 

19 
18 
28 
28 
21 

28 
9 
49 
25 
18 

14 
87 
58 
8 
65 

78 
68 
21 
24 
47 

257 

120 
21 
92 
17 
18 

18 
15 
19 
29 
32 

20 
47 
88 
28 
50 

77 
89 
86 
82 
13 

80 
12 
52 
82 

20 

47 
11 
52 
36 
26 

22 
41 
98 
19 
95 

74 

75 

76 
12 

77 
14 

201 

202 

7' 

1 
2 
8 

1 

8 
6 

3' 

9 

203 

1 

204 

2 

205 

• 

206 

207 

I 

■ 

1 

8 

5 

208 

209 

1 
5 

210 

2 

211 

212 

1 

2 

213 

214 

1 

i* 

6 

215 

1 

4 

« 

2 
8 

216 

1 

217 

218 

•■•••"  • 

8 

1 

2 

8 

1 

4 

8 

1 

1 
6 
2 

i" 

1 

2 
5 

4 

1 
3 
2 
1 

2 

219 

220 

221 

1 

222 

7 

4 

223 

1 

1 
2 

1 

224 

225 

226 

227 

1 

228 

■****■* 

2 

3 

229 

1 

1 

280 

4 

1 

1 

281 

282 

6 

5 

233 

6 

2 

284 

235 

* 

1 
1 

8 
2 

286 

6 

8 

287 

288 

289 

5 

5" 

3 

1 

240 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


irUMRKB  AMD  OI.ABSTniUTlOV  OF  STCDBm, 

OBADUATKD  JTTNB  1896 

No. 

a  HOLDIRO  BBGENTS  CB3EDE1ITIAL8  FOB 

SSHsount 

24-oount 

12-count 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

OirlB 

Boys 

GirlB 

BOJB 

OMs 

201 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

S5 

202 

203 

204 

205 
206 

3 

9 

1 
1 

7 
17 

1 

1 
4 

1 

207 

**•"••""" 

208 

209 

210 

211 

■ 

212 

2 

1 

213 

214 

215 

2 

1 

1 

5 

216 

217 

1 

218 

2 

1 

219 

220 

221 

222 

1 

2 

1 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

.... 

228 

....   - 

!...!!!!! 

229 

1 

230 

3 

3 

231 

232 

233 

234 

235 

1 

1 

1 

236 

1 

237 

238 

239 

240 

a  There  are  included  under  86-count,  rnnj  who  held  a  4(Voount  certificate  ;  under  M-eoont,  a 
LiTerpool  public  library  of  719  Tolumes  which  is  in  Khool  building,  c  Besiaes  Uimo,  ■todeoti 
Mohawk  public  library  of  911  volumea. 
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concluded 

No.  of  days  attendance 
of  academic  students 

UBRART 

COLLBOK  BMTIUKCK 

Volumes 

Pamphlets 

Not  holding  re- 
gents creden- 

Total 

Entered 
past  year 

Fitting  to 
enter  in  1896 

No. 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

■ 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

86 

87 

88 

12 

89 

14 

90 

3 

91 

1 

99 
4 

93 

3 

94 

18,919 
2,490 
2,416 
8,173 

56,310 

20,846 
2,660 

15,782 
599 
989 

2,262 
333 
8,506 
1,959 
5,950 

4,580 
7,288 
2,675 
2,962 
4,466 

16,298 
6,432 
5,213 
4,286 
2,020 

4,556 
1,112 
5,220 
3.997 
i;900 

6,916 
661 
9,458 
6,733 
1,280 

2,964 
6,119 

15,537 
54 

19,413 

95 

4,000 

612 

h  85 

750 

741 

684 
682 
1,559 
294 
270 

240 

414 

1,050 

o90 

609 

700 
412 
480 
t 1,027 
900 

1,386 

1,800 

1,015 

400 

465 

f700 

318 

578 

d  1,267 

900 

689 
278 
828 
1,125 
257 

f  410 

1,013 

255 

253 

1,517 

96 

42 

35 

ri25 

14 

T275 

4 

350 

76 

32 

50 

7 

8 

200 

is 

170 
140 

'"'f266 

TlOO 
10 
12 

40 

f 

65 

12 

f 

10 

48 

ri40 

201 

202 

1 

3 

19 

1 

1 

5 

34 

21 

203 

5 
4 

9  m  m  m 

1 

1 

1 
10 

1 
2 

1 

204 

205 

206 

207 

3 

6 

"2 

1 

208 

209 

1 

5 

5 
2 

210 

2 
3 

1 

2 

211 

1 

4 

212 

X 

1 

•  •  •  *  » 

1 

218 

214 

4 

2 
2 

1 
6 
2 

3 

7 
2 
1 
1 

1 

6 

15 
3 
4 
5 
6 

8 
4 
3 
3 
3 

3 

215 

2 

7 

.... 

2 
3 

•••  " 

1 
f 

...... 

216 
217 

1 

1 

218 

X 

»  m  m  m 

2 

2 

219 

220 

8 
2 
1 

«  a  •  • 

"I' 

2 
3 

4 
2 

1 

2 
...... 

221 

222 

223 

224 

225 

1 

226 

227 

1 
3 
3 

1 

228 

"I' 

3 

•  *  •  • 

1 

2 

1 

1 

229 

280 

231 

282 

6 
6 

1 

1 
7 

5 
2 
2 

4 
5 

1 

8 

283 

234 

235 

•   «   «   V  •   • 

«  •  «  ■ 

1 
1 
7 

f 

286 

237 

••••«• 

238 

289 

8 

6 

3 

i 

240 

80-oouiit  and  under  18-count.  a  Junior  certificate,    h  Besides  these,  students  haye  access  to 
bAve  aoeeas  to  Feck  memorial  library  of  1,000  Tolumes,  located  across  the  street    d  Including 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


No. 


sumfAKT  or 


OROU1TD6 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


BUILDINGS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


FmUflTUW 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


201 
202 
203 
204 
205 

206 
207 
208 
209 
210 

211 
212 
218 
214 
215 

216 
217 
218 
219 
220 

221 
222 
223 
224 
225 

226 

227 
228 
229 
280 

281 
232 
233 
284 
285 

286 
287 
288 
239 

2^0 


97 

25,000  00 

n,50o  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

86,036  00 

10,000  00 

1,000  00 

4,000  00 

800  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 
1,000  00 
750  00 
1,000  00 
2,500  00 

500  00 
1,550  00 
5,000  00 
1,000  00 
6,000  00 

10,000  00 

2,000  00 

8,000  00 

900  00 

1,000  00 

ri,ooo  00 

1,500  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 
100  00 

1,200  00 
675  00 
500  00 

1,000  00 
2,000  00 
3,500  00 
600  00 
9,000  00 


98 

12,000  00 

500  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

36,086  00 

10,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

400  00 

500  00 

333  33 
250  00 
162  50 
400  00 
2,500  00 

500  00 

800  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

2,000  00 

10,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,500  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,500  00 

I 

1,000  00 
2,000  00 

600  00 
100  00 
400  00 
300  00 
500  00 

500  00 

800  00 

1,750  00 

rsoo  00 

5,000  00 


99 

9,000  00 
f 13,000  00 

5,000  00 

18,000  00 

102,850  00 

15,000  00 
3,700  00 

55,000  00 
8,000  00 
5,600  00 

2,500  00 
5,000  00 
4,500  00 
5,500  00 
11,200  00 

1,500  00 
17,000  00 
20,000  00 
25,000  00 
27,250  00 

20,000  00 
13,500  00 
18,000  00 
3,200  00 
12,000  00 

f 11,000  00 

2,500  00 

4,000  00 

18,000  00 

12,000  00 

14,000  00 
3,000  00 

12,000  00 
9,000  00 
5,000  00 

4,000  00 
12,000  00 
31,000  00 

5,400  00 
40,000  00 


100 

4,500  00 
4,000  00 
1,500  00 
8,000  00 
T 50,000  00 

14,500  00 
1,850  00 

18,833  88 
4,000  00 
2,360  00 

833  38 
1,250  00 
1,125  00 
2,200  00 
5,600  00 

1,100  00 
6,000  00 
1,000  00 
10,000  00 
9,083  33 

6,300  00 
6,750  00 
9,000  00 
2,000  00 
3,000  00 

5,500  00 

f 1,500  00 

a 

9,000  00 
U,000  00 

7,000  00 
1,500  00 
4,000  00 
4,000  00 
2,500  00 

2,000  00 

3,000  00 

15,500  00 

f  2,700  00 

27,000  00 


101 

7.500  00 

1885  00 

850  00 

1,500  00 

7,794  10 

390  60 
200  00 
5,100  48 
600  00 
850  00 

300  00 
696  00 
525  00 
1,300  00 
450  00 

300  00 
1,500  00 
2,500  00 

690  00 
4,180  00 

800  00 

1,600  00 

2,000  00 

500  00 

500  00 

1500  00 

500  00 

800  00 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,400  00 

83  51 

350  00 

500  00 

700  00 

500  00 
1,100  00 
1,465  00 

650  00 
2,500  00 


IDS 

500  00 

260  00 

200  00 

1,000  00 

f 4,800  00 

390  60 
100  00 
1,700  00 
800  00 
210  00 

100  00 
212  50 
175  00 

rsaooo 

225  00 

200  00 
650  00 
500  00 
820  00 
1,360  00 

300  00 
800  00 
1,000  00 
350  00 
200  00 

250  00 
200  00 
200  00 
1,600  00 
800  00 

700  00 
r65  00 
200  00 
200  00 
400  00 

300  00 

400  00 

1,465  00 

r825  00 

r  1,500  9 


a  Used  but  not  owned.    6  Students  also  hare  access  to  Liverpool  public  Hbrarj.   eSMdesti 
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PBOPBBTT 

APPABATDS 

UmULBT 

MUSKDM 

Wbole 
school 

Academlo 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academlo 

No. 

103 

660  00 
f  450  00 

104 

550  00 
400  00 
137  00 
250  00 
r  3,566  50 

494  62 

200  00 

1650  00 

63  63 

197  32 

28179 
110  67 
70000 
553  00 
400  00 

150  00 
350  00 
150  00 
400  00 
616  00 

1,400  00 

1,000  00 

287  50 

625  00 

200  00 

350  00 
65  00 
562  12 
750  00 
800  00 

800  00 

27  50 

900  00 

500  00 

9100 

30000 
500  00 
734  80 
213  00 
f  110  00 

105 

4.000  00 

1450  00 

5180  00 

800  00 

1,465  65 

1,209  36 

500  00 

.  1,178  06 

305  00 

457  47 

f  226  00 

223  80 

1,039  72 

090  70 

609  00 

600  00 

747  50 

500  00 

1,000  00 

1,244  00 

1,748  00 

1,100  00 

•  930  00 

405  00 

480  00 

f850  00 

312  95 

657  35 

(11,243  52 

900  00 

600  00 
276  50 
553  65 
775  00 
250  00 

400  00 

1,800  00 

300  00 

207  00 

1,680  00 

106 

4,000  00 

400  00 

5180  00 

750  00 

ri,465  65 

1,209  36 
500  00 

1,178  06 
305  00 
343  09 

r  226  00 
150  00 
800  00 
c90  70 
609  00 

600  00 
747  50 
500  00 
600  00 
829  33 

1,748  00 

1,000  00 

465  00 

400  00 

400  00 

850  00 

312  95 

1500  00 

d 1,243  52 

900  00 

600  00 
276  50 
300  00 
500  00 
250  00 

400  00 

1,800  00 

300  00 

207  00 

1,680  00 

107 

300  00 

108 

300  00 

201 
202 

175  00 

203 

300  00 

204 

3,566  50 
494  62 

4,400  00. 

14,400  00 

205 
206 

200  00 

207 

71462 

208 

63  63 

209 

246  65 

210 

28179 

211 

16000 

212 

885  00 
553  00 

70  00 

70  00 

213 
214 

400  00 

60  00 

216 

175  00 
350  00 

60  00 

216 
217 

600  00 

218 

43000 
925  00 

1,400  00 

63  75 
100  00 

40  00 
100  00 

219 
220 

221 

1,125  00 

223 

565  00 

223 

625  00 
23000 

75  00 

76  00 

224 
225 

f360  00 

226 

65  00 

227 

562  12 

228 

750  00 
800  00 

260  00 

250  00 

229 
230 

300  00 
27  50 

80  00 

80  00 

231 
232 

1,050  00 
500  00 
116  00 

50  00 
100  00 

60  00 
100  00 

233 
234 
235 

400  00 

1,000  00 

734  80 

260  00 
120  00 

250  00 
120  00 

286 
237 
238 

213  00 

•••• «•••*■ 

239 

r  140  00 



240 

also  liATe  aooeoB  to  Peck  memorial  library,    d  Includlnf;  ralue  of  Mohawk  public  libraiy. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


SUMMAMY  OF 


No. 


TOTAL  USKD  BT 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


N0TB8  AND  AOOOUMTS 
PATABLB  TO 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


CASH  ON  HAND  OR  IN  BANK 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


109 

201  46,350  00 

202  15,735  00 

203  7,205  00 

204  21,600  00 

205  156,112  25 

206  27,094  58 

207  5,600  00 

208  65,993  16 

209  9,768  63 

210  7,654  12 

211  4,307  79 

212  6,979  80 

213  7,769  72 

214  8,443  70 

215  15,159  00 

216  3,125  00 

217  21,147  50 

218  28,600  00 

219  28,183  75 

220  39,699  00 

221  33,948  00 

222  19,325  00 

223  24,495  00 

224  5,706  00 

225  14,210  00 

226  13,700  00 

227  4,877  95 

228  6,519  47 

229  24,243  52 

230  17,700  00 

231  17,380  00 

232  3,487  51 

233  15,203  65 

234  11,550  00 

235  6,566  00 

236  6,550  00 

237  18,020  00 

238  36,999  80 

239  7,070  00 

240  53,320  00 


110 

21,850  00 
5,550  00 
2,517  00 

11,000  00 
100,268  15 

26,594  58 
3,650  00 

22,861  39 
5,068  63 
4,610  41 

1,774  45 
1,973  17 
3,032  50 
3,763  70 
9,334  00 

2,600  00 

8,447  50 

2,650  00 

12,360  00 

13,988  66 

1^,748  00 

10,550  00 

12,252  50 

3,950  00 

4,800  00 

7,950  00 

3,577  95 

1,262  12 

13,743  52 

15,500  00 

9,180  00 
1,969  00 
5,850  00 
5,000  00 
3,741  00 

3,750  00 

6,620  00 

19,749  80 

13,745  00 

35,290  00 


111 


1,182  95 
106  00 


347  00 
"97"66 


40  20 


182  10 


47  00 


112 


30  00 


17^50 

"97"66 


20  00 


147  90 


47  00 


113 

r 174  42 
272  02 
892  13 
803  71 
185  00 

853  95 
77  50 
496  27 
407  16 
161  56 


25  00 
281  09 


597  99 

459  00 

514  75 

1,453  07 

408  63 
367  10 
38  68 
300  00 
350  00 

406  69 

"954"66 
400  51 


202  68 
134  22 
512  63 
600  00 


fl8  00 
2,906  12 


114 

""iss'oo 

853  95 

38  75 

165  43 

t2a3  58 

121  17 


800 
f 281  09 


300  00 
484  33 

136  21 
183  55 

'soooo 

100  00 
203  34 

moo 

214  31 


r 100  00 

134  22 
170  87 


reoo 
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PBOPBRTT,  continued 


IUNT6 


OTHRR  PROPEHTT 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


TOTAL 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


TOTAL  PROPSRTT 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


No. 


115 


714  00 
400  00 


600  00 
'656'66 

i"666"66 
i^soo'oo 


116 


165  00 


216  33 


500  00 

1*806  6b 


117 

t  174  42 

272  02 
892  13 
803  71 
185  00 


853  95 
77  50 
496  27 
407  16 
161  56 


1,896  95 
531  00 
281  09 


597  99 
1,059  00 

514  75 
2,103  07 

408  63 

1,714  10 

38  68 

2,197  00 

350  00 

406  69 

'"'954"66 
440  71 


202  68 
316  32 
512  63 
600  00 


f  65  00 
2,906  12 


118 

201  87 

i85"66 

853  95 

38  75 

165  42 

r203  58 

121  17 


203  00 
f 281  09 


300  00 
700  66 

136  21 
857  05 

2*19706 
100  00 

203  34 

'"466"66 

234  31 


TlOO  00 
282  12 
170  87 


f  53  00 


I 
119     I 

46,624  42  j 
16,007  02! 
8,097  13 
22,403  71 
156,297  25 

27,948  53 

5,677  50 

66,489  43 

10,175  79 

7,815  68 

4,307  79 

8.876  75 
8,300  72  ■ 
8,724  79  I 

15, 159  00 ; 

3,125  00! 
21,745  49 
29,659  00 
28,698  50 
41,802  07 

34,356  t)3 
21,039  10 
24,533  68 
7,902  00 
14,560  00 

14,106  69 

4.877  95 
7,473  47 

24,684  23 
17,700  00 

17,582  68 

3,803  83 

15,716  28 

12,150  00 

6,566  00 

6,550  00 
18,020  00 
36,999  80 

7,135  00 
56,226  12 


i«o 

21,850  00 
75187 
517  00 
000  00 
45315 


5 

2 

11 

100 


27 
3 

23 
5 

4 

1 
1 
3 
4 
9 

2 

8 

2 

12 

14 

19 

11 

12 

6 

4 

8 

3 

1 

13 

15 

9 
2 
6 
5 
3 

3 

6 

19 

r3 

35 


448  53 

688  75 
026  81 
272  21 
73158 

774  45 
973  17 
235  50 
0U79 
334  00 

600  00 
447  50 
650  00 
660  00 

689  32 

884  21 
407  0,') 
252  50 
147  00 
900  00 

153  :U 
577  95 
662  12 
977  83 
500  00 

280  00 
25112 
020  87 
600  00 
74100 

750  00 
620  00 
749  80 
798  00 


201 
202 
203 
204 
206 

206 
207 
208 
209 
210 

211 
212 
213 
214 
215 

216 
217 
218 
219 
220 

221 
222 
223 
224 

225 

226 
227 
228 
229 
230 

231 
232 
233 
234 
235 

236 
2:^7 
238 
239 


290  00  i  240 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


No. 


201 
202 
203 
204 
205 

206 
207 
208 
209 
210 

211 
212 
213 
214 
215 

216 
217 
218 
219 

220 

221 
222 
223 
224 
225 

226 
227 
228 
22i) 
230 

231 
232 
23:J 
234 
235 

236 
237 
238 
239 
240 


BUMXABT  OF  PROPBRTT,  COtlCluded 


DEBTS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


MET  PBOPBaiY 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


TUITIOK 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
departmebt 


191 


4,000  00 


4,800  00 
63  63 


200  00 
4,500  00 


5,000  00 
61  50 


200  00 
800  00 

6^666"66 


128 


2,000  00 


200  00 
2,250  00 


5,000  00 
61  50 


t200  00 
400  00 

6J666"66 


1«3 

134 

46,524  42 

21,850  00 

16,007  02 

5,751  87 

•    8,097  13 

2,517  00 

18,403  71 

9,000  00 

156,297  25 

100,453  15 

27,948  53 

27,448  53 

5,677  50 

3,688  75 

66,489  43 

23,026  81 

10,175  79 

5,272  21 

.7,815  68 

4,731  58 

4,307  79 

1,774  45 

8,876  75 

1,973  17 

8,300  72 

3,235  50 

8,724  79 

4,044  79 

15,159  00 

9,334  00 

3,125  00 

2,600  00 

21,745  49 

8,447  50 

24,859  00 

2,650  00 

28,634  87 

12,660  00 

41,802  07 

14,689  32 

34,356  63 

19,884  21 

21,039  10 

11,407  05 

24,533  68 

12,252  50 

7,902  00 

6,147  00 

14,360  00 

4,700  00 

9,f06  69 

5,903  34 

4,877  95 

3,577  95 

7,473  47 

1,662  12 

24,684  23 

13,977  83 

17,700  00 

15,500  00 

12,582  68 

4,280  00 

3,742  33 

2,189  62 

15,716  28 

6,020  87 

12,150  00 

5,600  00 

6,366  00 

3,541  00 

5,750  00 

3,350  00 

18,020  00 

6,620  00 

36,999  80 

19,749  80 

7,135  00 

T 3,798  00 

50,226  12 

29,290  00 

125 

302  50 
122  45 
104  22 
794  00 
2,538  99 


113  57 

421  15 

44  00 

174  35 

349  58 
253  00 

456  50 
187  50 
376  40 

75  00 
398  00 

48  00 
203  15 
361  84 

838  88 

457  00 
252  47 
169  25 

70  00 

505  25 
54  00 

"2385 
460  00 

343  12 

'558*42 
410  50 
111  31 

171  12 
102  00 
120  00 
82  33 
137  25 


126 

210  00 
82  70 
64  00 

750  00 
2,324  84 


104  57 

:mo6 

44  00 

158  00 

349  58 
212  50 
396  50 

187  50 

188  20 

55  00 
398  00 

24  00 
203  15 
289  47 

838  88 
346  50 
198  47 
169  25 
60  00 

505  25 
43  00 

•  •  •  ^  •  • 

14(6 

460  00 

343  12 

"23300 
380  00 
102  31 

171  12 
60  00 
90  00 
35  33 
93  50 
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nVAMCIAL  BTATBMBNT 

RSCEIPT8  DURIKO  TEAR 

%« 

Oim  AND  BE^nCSTS 

a RBOENTS  ORANTa 

FOR 

RAISED  BT  TR178TBBS  FOR 
BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS 

No. 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Credentials 
and  attend- 
ance 

Books  and 
apparatus 

Other 
purposes 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

187   ' 

128 

'" '22*66 

"■*4i'66 

"  "24*75 

""'Ti3 

129 

1,217  93 

17  08 

2113 

559  63 

1,624  77 

74170 

4157 

812  17 

'"mu 

219  61 

*""2"06  9i 
113  32 
263  00 

8101 
383  87 

56  25 
325  45 

180  84 

77116 
442  28 
206  68 
266  69 
70  95 

242  15 

2319 

72  85 

219  25 

108  30 

240  72 

"499' 97 

499  28 

32  83 

173  21 
4199 
64  80 

""'97911 

130 

500  00 
97  00 

*""3"5  66 
210  06 

'Too  66 

40  62 

60  00 

29  79 
50  00 

'"""9166 

200  00 
80  00 

*"""6"l'67 

30  00 

50  00 

""'5066 

4130 
"'"'2"l"46 

""2'56"66* 

131 

100  00 
100  00 

'""i"o6'66 
10000 

10000 
10000 
10000 

100  00 

10000 

10000 

""io6"66 
10000 
10000 

10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 

10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 

10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 

10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 

10000 

'""106*66 

"'106' 66 

132 

500  00 
25  00 
25  00 
35  00 

185  00 

210  06 

""i'5"o'66 

40  61 
28  88 

83  00 

54  79 

900 

20  00 

49  10 
25  00 
25  00 
9100 

200  00 
80  00 
30  00 
85  00 
30  00 

50  00 
4  95 

170  47 

78  75 

79  66 
46  00 
35  00 
37  75 

25  00 

5519 

75  00 

3,045  00 

25  00 

113  26 

133 

500  00 
25  00 
25  00 
35  00 

185  00 

210  06 

""156*66 
40  61 
28  88 

83  00 

54  79 
900 

20  00 
4910 

'""25'66 
91,00 

200  00 
80  00 
20  00 
85  00 
30  00 

50  00 

4  95 

170  47 

75  51 

79  66 
46  00 
2140 

"'2"5  66 

55  19 
75  00 

605  00 
25  00 
23  26 

201 

"""  22"66 

202 

203 

204 

205 

206. 

207 

208 

209 

.. 

210 

211 

.212 

41  00 

213 
214 

215 

••••       *•«• 

216 
217 

218 

219 

220 

221 

222 

223 

24  75 

224 
225 

226 

227 

228 

229 

230 

231 

232 

21  40 

233 
234 

235 

236 

237 

238 

239 

240 

a  Qrants  are  made  to  acad.  dapU,  but  are  also  Included  under  total  for  whole  school. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE  OF   NEW  YORK 


FINANCIAL  STATEVEirr, 


BBCKIPT8  DURING  TSAJt, 


No. 


DCPARTlfBNT  OF  PUBLIC  INBTRUCTION  ORANTS  WOB, 


TEACHCB8  0LA88 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


OTHBR  PUBP08B8 


Whole 
school 


ALL  OTHKB  aOUBOKS 


Academic 
department 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


201 
202 
203 
204 
205 

206 
207 
208 
^09 
210 

211 
212 
213 

214 
215 

216 
217 
218 
219 
220 

221 
222 
223 
224 
225 

226 
227 
228 
229 
230 

231 
232 
233 
234 
235 

236 
237 
238 
239 
240 


134 


405  00 


472  00 


632  00 


500  00 
145  00 


135 


405  00 


472  00 


632  00 


145  00 


136 

4,730  14 
671  06 

810  86 
1,600  00 


391  74 

1,396  65 

555  37 

582  97 

429  05 
705  12 
986  25 
904  65 
896  35 

1,000  00 

1,020  40 

25  00 

899  26 

2,061  48 


914  25 
976  17 
520  22 
654  00 

756  71 
434  82 

"21  25 
654  39 

1,003  29 

532  72 

35  00 

"589*15 

618  66 
49  26 

'"399*94 
4,206  06 


137 

300  00 
r268  40 


210  00 
900  00 

97  94 

25  00 

.4.. ...... 

235  04 
386  25 
452  32 
448  18 

200  00 
230  00 


574  00 
687  16 


488  08 
173  41 
450  00 

878  35 


21  25 
400  00 

T400  00 
f 175  00 

11  67 

""25*66 

f 

12  31 

Viss'si 


138 
19,035  65 
2,596  84 
3,924  92 
3,463  88 
7,908  55 

7,098  33 
1,052  90 
13,353  10 
1,980  00 
1,202  78 

r  620  02 
1,186  39 
1,998  40 
2,445  76 
3,574  56 

1,968  00 
3,569  08 
8,332  50 
3,748  90 
8,000  00 

12,926  54 

4,388  71 

«5,197  53 

8^)6  92 

838  00 

3,610  70 
r992  69 
6,573  79 
7»789  27 
2,029  90 

3,947  83 
1,614  76 
3,644  55 
2,806  45 
2,114  19 

2,188  81 
6,775  03 

66,232  88 
1,912  84 

13,183  76 


139 

3,695  65 

r 1,268  82 

1975  87 

1,330  47 

5,522  74 

7,098  33 

536  45 

f  3,850  93 

1,460  00 

983  99 

T550  28 

822  02 

797  00 

1,222  88 

1,767  28 

1,550  23 
850  28 
2,225  05 
2,728  00 
2,6t)6  66 

3,199  28 

1,428  31 

2,531  39 

382  21 

350 

1,788  39 
741  69 
1,800  00 
3,786  62 
1,600  00 

t  1,500  00 
1,091  25 

f 1,453  45 
1,740  43 
1,170  00 

1,664  47 
2,479  36 

T4,792  87 
r  616  68 

f 8,247  68 
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contintted 


concluded 


TOTAL 


Whole 
Bcbool 


140 

26,386  22 
3.651  43 
4,075  27 
5,798  37 

14,362  31 


8 
1 

16 
2 
2 

tl 
2 
3 
3 
5 

3 
5 
8 
5 
10 

15 
6 
6 
2 
1 

5 
1 
6 
8 
3 

6 
2 

4 


3 
7 

69 
2 

18 


36015 
699  78 
333  07 
760  60 
192  07 

86126 
229  09 
848  06 
75123 
210  31 

244  01 
520  46 
586  75 
30176 
88616 

036  58 
934  24 
762  85 
123  90 
792  95 

314  81 
609  65 
917  11 
282  37 

352  59 

477  92 
293  48 
915  74 

353  98 
117  48 

306  99 
043  28 
812  68 
42011 
719  43 


Academic 
department 


141 

6.523  58 
88100 
086  00 
02010 
062  35 


1 

1 

3 

11 


8 

5 
1 
1 

f  1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
3 

4 

5 
2 
3 
1 


2 
4 

2 

3 
1 
2 
2 
1 


2 
2 
5 


36015 
880  53 
340  16 
685  23 
374  01 

362  47 
354  14 
986  66 
076  02 
766  66 

006  24 
01125 
405  30 
955  60 
106  13 


309  32 
949  09 
544 
2(i 
744  45 


44  £2 

02^ 


114  14 
913  03 
143  32 
266  68 
668  30 

336  80 
412  25 
348  02 
719  71 
600  14 


163  99 
668  66 
902  67 
810  33 
9,443  55 


EXPENDITURES  DURI190  TEAK 


ADDITIONS,  IHPBOVKMBKT  AND  REPAIRS 


ORODNDS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


BUILDDIOS 


Whole 
school 


148 

519  41 

10  72 

f 

'ibobb 


12  19 


5  25 


32  18 
10  00 


102  90 


100  00 

115  10 

30  00 

3  05 


1  50 

43  ie 

25  00 

5  11 

3  00 

68  29 


39  75 


117  12 


143 

348  62 
f3  57 


150  00 


6  09 


16  09 


38  37 

15  00 

2  00 


1  50 


43  16 
25  00 

2  65 

3  00 


39  75 


144 

864  71 

88  60 

a  120  00 

150  00 

482  71 

98  53 
12  61 

126  57 
21  19 

123  33 


15  32 

5283*69 
7  87 

350  00 
819  13 
200  00 


403  86 

725  62 

32  53 

45  56 

274  00 

275  18 
80  60 

342  74 
110  34 
150  00 

55  49 

171  27 

24  38 


31  78 

184  76 

22,588  80 

"2",  807*  58 


Academic 
department 


145 

f  100  00 


150  00 
r241  35 

98  53 
12  61 
28  50 
10  59 
62  63 


6  50  00 
3  93 

350  00 
600  00 


200  00 

241  87 

16  27 

30  00 

70  00 

137  59 
80  60 

'4554 
150  00 

23  20 

171  27 

8  00 


31  78 
64  76 


2,807  68 


No. 


201 
202 
203 
204 
205 

206 
207 
208 
209 
210 

211 
212 
213 
214 
215 

216 
217 
218 
219 
220 

221 
222 
223 
224 
225 

226 
227 
228 
229 
230 

231 

232. 

233 

234 

235 

2.16 
237 
238 
239 
240 


a  InchidloK  grounds.       b  Indudins  all  improvement  and  replkirs. 
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FIKAN'CIAL  8TATB- 


BXPsyDiruRis 


No. 


ADDITIONS,  HCPBOYKMKirr  AND  BSPAIR8 


FURNXTURB 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


APPARATUS 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


LIBRARY 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


201 
202 
203 
204 
205 

206 

207 
208 
209 
210 

211 
212 
213 
214 
215 

216 
217 
218 
219 
220 

221 
222 
223 
224 
225 

226 
227 
228 
229 
230 

231 
232 
233 
234 
235 

236 
237 
238 
239 
240 


146 

504  48 
108  63 


294  10 

85  60 
3  25 


24  00 
53  50 


116  49 
20  00 


53  99 

50  00 
60  00 


10  63 
76"67 


210  75 


120  10 
41  39 
50  56 

3  10 
37  51 
10  00 


250  00 
8  10 


3,078  88 
'""12*25 


147 

"16863 


82  60 

85  60 
8  25 


12  00 
3  50 


25  00 
20  00 


27  00 

50  00 
60  00 


3  54 
66  "66 


105  37 


10  00 

3  10 
19  00 


175  00 
8  10 


12  25 


148 


194  08 
18  00 
40  00 

160  00 

361  62 


71  93 
63  63 

1  00 

176  69 

72  03 
10  40 


15  00 
33  50 
48  51 


200  00 
55  15 


81  60 


86  47 
6  48 


92  35 
9  50 


10  00 
100  00 
992  85 
•  25  00 


140 

'i88'68 


40  00 
f  20  00 

361  62 


71  93 
63  63 

1  00 

176  69 

72  03 
10  40 


15  00 
33  50 
48  51 


200  00 
55  15 


81  60 


86  47 


92  35 
9  50 


10  00 
100  00 
447  33 

25  00 


150 

1;040  00 

143  21 
10  00 
30  00 

115  65 

46  25 

"17996 
85  00 
53  88 

101  00 

39  95 

100  22 


40  00 
15  60 

256  79 
46  37 

182  00 

200  00 

122  02 

54  00 

50  00 

154  75 

100  00 

4  95 

56  00 

146  52 


103  61 
66  50 

112  80 
19  71 
50  00 

45  19 
25  95 
2,183  97 
50  00 
53  26 


161 

1,040  00 
flDO  00 

""so'oo 

98  40 

46  25 

"17996 
85  00 
26  94 

10100 
39  95 

100  00 


40  00 
15  60 

256  79 
46  37 

182  00 

200  00 

122  02 

40  00 

50  00 

154  75 

100  00 

4  95 

56  00 

143  52 


103  61 
66  50 

.42  80 
19  71 
50  00 

45  19 
25  95 
52  67 
50  00 
23  26 
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MKNT,  continued 


DuaiNO  YBAR,  continued 


SALARIES  FOR  IM8TBUOTION 


Whole  school 


A  cademio 
department 


8ALARIK8  PAID  OTHER  OFFX- 
0BR8  AND  EMPLOYEES 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


PRIZES,  SCHOLARSBTP8,  ETC. 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


152 

16,005  00 
2,400  00 
2,422  00 
2,780  00 

10,400  00 

5,608  00 
1,250  00 
6,800  40 
1,780  00 
1,700  00 

1,446  00 
1,730  00 
3,150  00 
2,730  00 
3,029  95 

2,100  00 
2,022  44 
6,175  00 
3,325  00 
6,700  00 

10,225  00 
4,079  00 
3,21175 
1,580  0(J 
1,902  00 

2,760  00 
1,305  00 
4,702  34 
5,355  00 
2,645  00 

3,620  00 
1,580  00 
8,939  50 
2,510  00 
1,890  00 

2,373  00 
5,595  26 

43,777  68 
1,40!«^<8 

10,638  00 


153 

2,900  00 

1,120  00 

1,000  00 

1,760  00 

8,900  00 

5,608  00 

600  00 

3,700  00 

1,060  00 

1,100  00 

1,010  00 

1,1{'2  80 

1,740  00 

1,450  00 

1,550  00 

1,300  00 

1,222  44 

2,100  00 

2,005  00 

2,350  00 

4,000  00 

2,:u2  00 

1,811  75 

900  dD 

1,104  00 

1,360  00 

705  00 

1,700  00 

2,760  00 

2,100  00 

1,900  00 

1,000  00 

2,050  00 

1,600  00 

1,170  00 

1,400  00 

1,973  26 

4,297  09 

750  00 

4,650  00 

154 

1,330  25 
152  25 
270  00 
185  00 

1,000  00 

540  00 

5100 

775  00 

112  00 


15  00 

83  25 

129  00 

"35000 

140  00 
175  00 
600  00 
242  40 
591  00 

82150 
256  68 
250  00 
10100 
120  00 

250  00 
7150 
492  93 
518  95 
100  00 

255  00 
50  00 
205  00 
180  00 
118  00 

170  00 
489  60 

8,686  28 
74  00 

1,169  00 


155 

1500  00 

?50  50 

54  00 

85  00 

1500  00 

540  00 
25  00 

250  00 
40  00 


15  00 
27  41 
50  00 

175*  '60 


35  00 

242  40 
197  00 

150  00 
10  33 

125  00 
6100 
30  00 

125  00 

40  00 

245  00 

259  47 

60  00 

100  00 
50  00 
60  00 

"5900 

100  00 
245  00 
300  00 
f  24  66 
624  00 


166 


10  00 


25  00 


15  00 


10  00 
80  01 


10  75 


27  25 


167 


10  00 


16  00 


16  00 


10  00 
40  00 


10  76 


No. 


27  26 


201 
202 
203 
204 
205 

206 
207 
208 
209 
210 

211 
212 
213 
214 
215 

216 
217 
218 
219 
220 

221 
222 
223 
224 
225 

2:6 
227 
228 
229 
230 

231 
232 
233 
234 
235 

236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
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riSAlfCIAIi  8TATS- 

XXPBHDITUIUS  OURI2CO 

No 

IKTSRE81 

'  OM  DBBT 

1N8URAK0B 

FUKI,  AMD  UOHTS 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

WholA 
school 

Academic 
department 

201 

158 

159 

160 

183  00 

161 

t25  00 

162 

1,643  78 
246  27 
168  20 
182  50 
999  85 

156  68 

77  66 

900  86 

122  96 

95  00 

76  CO 
115  50 
170  00 
161  50 
167  93 

125  00 
313  20 
450  00 
174  31 
550  00 

450  00 
255  79 
205  20 

163 

r200  00 

202 

f82  10 

203 

32  00 

204 
205 

200  00 

100  00 

150  00 

75  00 

1(0  00 
f  500  00 

206 

156  68 

207 

30  00 

15  00 

37  00 

208 

1  

400  00 

209 

61  48 

210 

55  00 

211 

9  00 

3  00 

38  00 

212 

38  50 

213 

\ 

60  00 

214 

80  75 

215 

120  00 

60  00 

83  92 

216 

8  24 

8  24 

75  00 

217 

100  00 
75  00 

90  00 

46  86 
100  51 
133  36 

15  00 

75  00 

218 

'"2i6  66 
70  67 

219 

70  67 

t 

1     M*_*as  BAM. 

104  00 

220 

30  00 

15  62 
33  50 
66  68 

183  33 

221 

150  00 

222 

9  76 
443  75 

85  26 

223 
224 

221  87 

102  6D 

225 

"1 

72  00 

109  20 
19  00 

18  00 

54  60 

19  00 

90  00 

146  98 
115  12 
258  26 
447  62 
185  79 

386  65 
107  50 
322  98 
360  00 
157  32 

200  00 
255  88 
2,071  25 
125  76 
686  10 

25  00 

226 
227 

238  38 

119  19 

73  49 
50  00 

228 

123  46 

n....  •...•• 

229 

130  00 
30  00 

65  00 
30  00 

223  00 

230 

150  00 

231 

220  75 
8  00 

220  75 
3  00 

f  125  00 

232 

35  00 

233 

107  66 

234 

f 

200  00 

2^5 

60  00 
70  00 

30  00 
70  00 

78  66 

236 
.237 

48  00 

48  00 

100  00 
60  15 

238 

196  50 

129  60 

2:^9 

162  88 

240 

300  00 

""366"66 

* 

'""384*32 
a  Freetoacad 

"'y266"66 

emlc  dep*t. 

f290U) 
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Murr,  oon^uded 


TXAR,  conclvded 


OTBBB  DiOIDBNTALS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


ALL  OTHBB  PDBF08BS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


TOTAL 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


164 

252  22 
31  86 
34  45 

V 225  66 


15  25 
115  08 

6  19 
17  50 

37  57 

7  00 
10  00 
23  38 
27  24 

20  00 
30  00 
71  60 
53  50 
30  00 

150  95 
96  17 
46  64 

40  00 
10  00 

167  97 

1  98 

55  35 

60  00 

144  36 

36  80 
7  00 

43  75, 

44  00 
?5  00 

a3  77 

41  25 
4,484  57 

f3  00 
181  05 


165 

r50  00 

f25  00 


fl85  00 


8  00 
38  50 

3  09 

17  50 

18  78 

4  15 
6  00 

11  69 
13  62 

18  00 
30  00 

2766 
10  00 


32  05 
23  32 
30  00 
10  00 

83  99 
1  98 
50  00 
35  00 
25  00 


7  00 
14  58 

'""s'oo 

63  77 
25  00 
94  49 
13  00 
fllO  00 


166 

6,974  30 

3  79 

140  48 

1,377  16 

r450  00 

609  52 

182  51 

6,867  00 

236  71 

10  40 


44  30 

233  21 

271  57 

f  1,421  15 

160  00 
475  00 
390  95 
856  27 
1,290  09 

2,130  28 

659  46 

2,316  94 

41  60 


649  66 

""583'69 
342  40 
121  88 

1,496  38 
17  00 

178  29 
1,240  27 

545  85 

287  15 

303  52 

25,002  54 

2,'343'56 


167 

f  1,350  00 
f  1  25 

f 680  00 
T300  00 

609  52 

91  00 

175  00 

118  36 


44  30 

2  50 

135  78 

837  10 

135  00 


620  00 
413  36 

257  49 

i,'i58*47 
2  78 


324  83 

" "275*75 
137  68 
118  30 

1666  14 

17  00 

54  23 

900  00 

272  90 

287  15 

50  00 

481  49 

739921 


168 

29,317  15 
3,379  41 
3,183  13 
4,994  66 

14,177  31 

7,506  20 
1,622  28 
15,836  80 
2,451  68 
2,076  80 

f 1,861  26 
2,229  09 
3,822  83 
3,470  14 
5,210  31 

3,043  24 
5,043  87 
8,586  75 
4,768  52 
9,433  09 

14,727  95 
6,500  89 
6,724  17 
2,018  88 
2,622  75 

4,908  12 
1,609  65 
6,900  75 
7,201  86 

3.352  59 

6,275  24 
2,052  28 
4,915  74 

4.353  98 
3,076  17 

3,306  99 

7,035  97 

113.013  32 

1,687  64 

18,719  43 


160 

6,513  62 
1,679  13 
1,086  00 
3,020  00 
10,877  35 

7,506  20 
791  86 
4,843  89 
1,454  15 
1,282  66 

t 1,362  47 
1,354  14 
1,988  90 
1,728  22 
2,766  66 

2,006  24 
2,086  54 
2,405  30 
3,115  44 
3,365  69 

5,173  11 
2,949  09 
3,580  96 
1,212  38 
1,411  75 

2,484  06 
913  03 
2,453  22 
3,712  37 
2,668  30 

3,236  80 
1,381  27 
2,348  02 
2,719  71 
1,840  56 

2,163  99 
2,583  87 
5,802  67 
915  54 
9,443  55 


No. 


201  LltUe  F. . .  aoi 

202  Llttie  V...  302 

203  Liverpool.  203 

204  Livonia...  204 

205  Lockport..  205 

206  Long  I8l . .  206 

207  Lyndonv .  207 

208  Lyons 206 

209  Hacedon..  209 

210  McGraw..  210 

211  Uadlson...  211 

212  Madrid....  212 

213  Manllus...  213 

214  Harath'n..  2U 

215  Maroellus.  315 

216  Mapg'tv...  216 

217  Hassena..  217 

218  Hatt«aw..  218 

219  Hayvllle..  219 

220  MectaanlcT  220 

221  Medina...  221 

222  Mexico ...  222 

223  Mld*l)urg .  223 

224  Mld'bury..  224 

225  Middle  G.  22s 

226MiddIep..  226 

227  Mllford...  237 

228  Minevll...  328 

229  Mohawk. .  329 

230  M'tgom'y.  330 

231  Montloello  231 

232  Mooers  ...  232 

233  Moravia..  233 

234  Morris....  234 

235  MorrlBt'n..  235 

236  Morrisv  ..  236 

237  Mt  Morris.  337 

238  Mt  Vernon  338 

239  Mnnnsv...  239 

240  Mynderse.  340 
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No. 


241  Naples....  241 
342  Newark...  242 
2J3  Newark  V.  243 

244  New  BMIn.  244 

245  Newburgh  245 

24<;  Newfleld..  246 

247  N.  Hartrd  247 

248  N.  Roch  . .  248 

249  Newtown.  249 

250  N.  Y.  I.  bl.  250 

251  N.Y.Bch.bl  251 

252  Niagara...  252 

253  Nichols. . .  253 

254  N.  Br'kfl'd  254 

255  N.  Cohoe..  255 

256  N.  Oloan..  256 

257  N.  Parma.  257 
2.'>8  N.  Tarry. .  258 

259  N.  Tonaw.  259 

260  Northvllle  260 

261  Norwich,.  261 

262  Norwood..  262 
26.3  Nunda....  263 

264  Nyack ....  264 

265  Oakileld..  265 

266  Ogdensb..  266 

267  Olean 267 

268  Oneida  C.  268 

269  Oneida....  269 

270  Oneonta . .  270 

271  Onondaga  271 

272  Ontario. . .  272 

273  Orch'rd  P.  273 

274  Orlsk'y  F.  274 

275  Orlskany .  275 

276  Oswego...  976 

277  Ovid 277 

278  Owego. . . .  278 

279  Oyster  B. .  279 

280  Fainted  P.  280 


NAME 


LOCATIOir 


City  or  ▼fllaire  and  county 


DrOORFOKATVD 
OB  ▲OHRTKD 


6 

By 


Date 


Naples  uniou  school 

Newark  union  school  .  i 

Newark  Valley  union  school 
New  Berlin  union  school.... 
Newbnrgh  free  academy 


Newfleld  union  sohool 

New  Hartford  union  school 

New  Roohelle  union  school 

Newtown  union  school 

a  New  York  iDst.  for  the  blind. .. 

aNew  York  state  sch.  for  the  blind 

Niagara  Falls  high  school 

Nichols  union  school 

North  Brookfleld  union  school... 
North  Oohocton  union  school 

Notth  Olean  union  school 

North  Parma  union  school 

North  Tarrytown  union  school  .. 
North  Tonawanda  high  school. .. 
North ville  union  school 


Norwich  uuiun  school. 
Norwood  union  school 
Nunda  union  school  .. 
Nyack  union  school . . . 
Oaklield  nniou  school . 


Ogdensburg  free  academy . 

Olean  high  school , 

Oneida  Castle  union  school 

Oneida  union  school 

Oneonta  union  school 


Ouondaga  free  academy  .... 

Ontario  union  school 

Orchard  Park  union  school.. 
Oriskany  Falls  union  school. 
Oriskan5  union  school 


Oswego  high  school 

Ovid  union  school 

Owego  free  academy 

Oyster  Bay  nnion  school.. 
Painted  Post  union  school 


z 


Naples.  Ontario 

Newark,  Wayne 

Newark  Vallev,  Tioga 
New  Berlin,  Chenango 
Newbnrgh ,  Orange ! . .  • 


Newfleld,  Tompkins 

New  HartfordjOneida  .... 
New  Rochelle,  Westchester. 

Newtown,  Queens 

New  York 


Batayia,  Geyesee 

Niagara  Falls,  Niagara.. 

Nichols,  Tioga 

No.  £||x>okfleld,  Madison. 
No.  Cohocton,  Stenben.. 


Olean,  Cattaraugns 

Hilton,  Monroe 

No.  Tarrytown,  Weetcbes'r. 
No.  Tonawanda,  Niagara.. 
Northvllle,  Fulton 


Norwich,  Chenango 

Norwood,  St  Lawrence... 

Nnnda,  Livingston 

Nyack,  Rockland* 

Oak  field,  Genesee 


Ogdensburg,  St  Lawrence. 

Olean,  Cattaraugns 

Oneida  Castle,  Oneida 

Oneida,  Madison 

Oneonta,  Otsego 


Onondaga  Valley,  On'daga 

Ontario.  Wayne 

Orchard  Park,  Erie 

Oriskany  Falls,  Oneida... 
Oriskany,  Oneida 


Oswego 

Ovid,  Seneca 

Owego,  Tioga 

Oyster  Bay,  Queens. .. 
Painted  Post,  Stenben 


4 

10  Mr  59 
5F  68 
9Ja  89 

18F    44 

7J1    91 


5Je  94 

9P    93 

12  Jl  81 

26Je  95 

21  Ap  31 

27Ap65 

13  Ja  86 

11  F    74 

14  Ja  86 

IIF    92 

5J1   94 
19  Mr  96 

12  Ja  77 
7Ja86 

14D    92 

14  F    48 

13  Ja  87 
9Ja  68 

lOD   90 
8F    94 

26Ap35 

11  Ap5S 

28F    95 

7Ja  H6 

6N    74 

29  Mr  13 
21N  96 
13D  93 
19  Mr  96 
28F    95 

13Ja  59 
13Ap26 
16Ap28 
31N  95 
9J1  78 


a  Special  school.  b  L=Legi8lature;  all  others  incorporated  or  admitted  by  t^^S^S^ 
teach.  Besides  these,  there  are  11  teaching  music,  normal  and  industrial  training  and  taiung- 
these,  there  are  148  students  takinir  music,  normal  Industrial  training  and  tunlnff.  h  Basidai 
which  accordinf?  to  chapter  216  of  the  laws  of  1803,  ia'govemed  by  the  board  of  eanoationaBd 
have  access  to  Newfleld  public  library  of  645  volumes,  k  Besides  tfaeee,  studenti  have  r 
cial  school,  did  not  estimate.       n  Did  not  estimate. 
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1 


a 

I 


CHUDOATIS 


■3' 
I 

8 


si 


as 

o 


Yolamet 
in  library 


mr  PROPXBTT 


Whole  ichool 


Academic 
deparunent 


No. 


5 

6 

7 

H 

4 

73 

H 

4 

118 

H 

8 

50 

J 

3 

60 

S 

13 

331 

J 

2 

31 

M 

2 

47 

H 

7 

110 

J 

2 

25 

a 

dll 

^^71 

a 

4 

i^25 

H 

12 

268 

J 

2 

26 

M 

2 

37 

H 

3 

74 

M 

1 

33 

J 

•  1 

6 

J 

L 

37 

H 

«10 

154 

M 

2 

34 

H 

7 

173 

8 

3 

81 

H 

3 

67 

H 

/7 

91 

J 

1 

19 

H 

8 

215 

H 

10 

278 

J 

3 

40 

H 

7 

228 

H 

4 

110 

H 

4 

159 

M 

3 

68 

H 

2 

24 

J 

2 

39 

J. 

2 

21 

H 

6 

243 

M 

2 

67 

H 

8 

174 

J 

1 

10 

M 

2\ 

56 

8 


50 


6 


5 


23 


I  •  «  •  A  I 


52 


13 
19 


9 
2 


21 
5 
2 
4 


9 
2 


10 
10 
10 


17 
11 


39 
11 

11 


7 
19 


5 


10 

189 
189 
191 
185 
191 

188 
184 
189 
193 
291 

280 
196 
19L 
181 
193 

178 
194 
194 
190 
189 

188 
189 
181 
195 
189 

194 
192 
191 
190 
194 

198 
198 
183 
171 
191 

196 
186 
189 
192 
191 


11 

1,548 

1,150 

471 

1900 

i 21,970 

il27 

594 

305 

337 

14,500 

2,500 
583 
470 
575 
457 

420 
kSS 
952 
571 
225 

3,846 
826 
683 

1,327 
607 

1600 
2,128 

405 
2,500 

140 

1,000 
386 
755 
375 
409 

455 
759 

6,435 
717 

t300 


18 

22,000  00 

38,446  00 

13,390  11 

7,864  72 

2133,107  54 

3,677  98 
10,737  00 

161,090  88 
19,326  52 

728,724  36 

385,743  50 

97,800  00 

4,489  00 

4,430  71 

8,819  95 

16,293  00 

7,954  00 

35,210  59 

55,275  00 

7,853  43 

87,0(»0  00 
14,995  00 
12,426  51 
59,578  28 
6,155  14 

47,490  00 
95,H00  00 
4,054  55 
30,614  49 
34,999  90 

19,869  39 

9,500  00 

7,578  29 

10,936  63 

13,354  80. 

26,716  64 
18,097  90 
44,415  71 
14,711  00 
12,700  00 


18 

17,150  00 
16,457  85 
'8,385  00 
5,845  00 
Z 133,107  54 

2,101  73 

4,037  00 

14,775  00 

3,688  58 

m728,724  36 

m385,743  50 

23,600  00 

2,714  00 

2,796  10 

f  5,663  81 

4,873  00 

3,246  00 

14,127  00 

40,275  00 

2,405  67 

27,450  00 
7,420  00 
6,763  25 

23,338  28 
1,860  00 

47,490  00 
47,350  00 

1,682  93 
126,898  93 

6, (-99  90 

19,869  «9 

n9,500  00 

4,738  77 

6,165  00 

8,419  20 

9,866  64 
9,536  95 
39,801  83 
7,311  00 
7,300  00 


241 
242 
243 
244 
245 

246 
247 
248 
249 
250 

251 
252 
253 
254 
255 

256 
257 
258 
259 
260 

261 
262 
263 
264 
265 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 

271 
272 
273 
274 
275 

^6 
277 
278 
279 
280 


0  H^hlgh,  8=«eiiinr.  M=m1ddle,  and  J=Junior  Mhool.  d  Includinic  sup't  who  does  not 
«  iDoluding  8up*t  who  does  not  teach.  /  Inciudlni;  principal  who  does  not  teach,  g  Besides 
these,  therH  are  87  students  taking  mu«lc,  handicraft  and  tuning,  i  Nnwburgh  free  library, 
supported  bj  the  tuition  of  non-resident  pupils  and  state  aid.  j  Besides  these,  studnnta 
te  Hilton  public  library  of  048  Tolumes.     {  including  yalue  of  Newbun^h  free  library,    m  8pe- 
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No. 


a  Inspector  and 

date  of  last 

Inspection 


NAME 


14 

S  10  D  95 

CI  20  My  96 

W  2S  My  96 

K  21  Ja  96 

C  16  O  95 

CI  26  My  96 

8  12  N  95 

S20  95 

S17S  95 


15 


CI  5  My  96 

W  27  My  96 

S  18  My  96 

CI  8  Je  96 

CI  12  D  95 

CI  27  Ja  96 

C  29  Ja  96 

CI  25  Mr  96 

S  12  Je  96 

S  17  O  95 

C4  0  95 

CI  15  Ap  96 

S  29  My  96 

CI  19  S  95 

S  23  Mr  96 

CI  11  D  95 

G21D  94 

W  16  D  95 

K  13  My  96 

W  15  Ja  96 

C  14  N  95 

CI  19  D  95 

W4D  95 
CI  20  N       .     95 

S  8  Mr  96 

CI  24  My  96 

W  26  My  96 

C  17  Ja  96 

CI  2  Je  96 


William  C.  Noll,  Ph.  B 

JobD  W.  Robinsoo,  M.  A 

Fannie  L.  Hughes 

Willis  Arnold  IngallB,  B.  S.... 
James  M.  Crane,  Pd.  M.,  M.  A 


ft  C.  F.  Place 

Frank  B.  Spanlding,  B.  8 

Ida  M.  Babcock 

Maurice  I.  Jewell 

William  B.  Wait,  LL.  B.,  sup't 


Gardner  Fuller,  sup't 

R.  A.  Taylor  and  Thomas  B.  Lovell,  M.  A. 

Edson  L.  Moore 

Gustavus  S.  Hardy 

Myron  C.  Plough 


F.  W.  Mundt 

c Frank  J.  Schueck 

Njithan  H.  Diimond 

Clinton  S.  Marsh,  B.  A.,  sup't. 
dV.  J.  Smith,  B.  A 


241 
242 
243 
244 
245 

246 
247 
248 
249 
250 

251 
252 
253 
254 
255 

256 
257 
258 
259 
260 

261 
262 
263 
264 
265 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 

271 
272 
273 
274 
275 

276 
277 

278 
279 
280 

a  C=Charles  N   Cobb ;  Cl=Arthur  Q.  Clement ;  O^Ra  O.  Gallup :  KzRoland  S.  Ke: 
expired  June  19, 1896.     d  Resigned  May  7, 1896.     e  A.  W.  Morehouse  iorl89e-97.     / 


Stnmford  J.  Gibson,  B.  8. 

e  Edwin  F.  McDonald 

William  M.  Robinson 

Ira  H.  Lawton 

/Alexander  M.  Mcllroy.. 


Fred  Van  Dnsen.  M.  A.,  Ph.  D 

Olin  W.  Wood,  Ph.  B 

J.  H.  Kales... 

Prank  W.  Jennings,  Ph.  D 

A.  W.  Abrams,  Ph.  B 


D.  H.  Cook 

M.  H.  Bigelow 

A.  K.  Hoag , 

T.  C.  Gifford 

Robert  W.  Huf man 


Charles  W.  Richards 

Lewis  H.  Clark  jr,  B.  A. 

Ezra  Jones  Peck,  M.  A 

Clifford  A.  Woodard 

Alvin  Z.  Pierce,  M.  A.... 
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^JUHsSO,  1896 


Instftiitioni  wtaero  decreet  were  obtained  or  school  at  which  educated 


niiDoiB  Wesley  an. 
Union 


16 


Cortland  normal , 

Cornell 

U.  C.  N.  Y.  and  Union 


Cortland  normal 

Potsdam  normal  and  St  Lawrence 

Albany  normal , 

Oneonta  normal 

Albany  normal 


Potsdam  normal  and  Rochester. 

Oeneseo  normal 

Potsdam  normal 

Albany  normal 


Allegheny 


Delaware  literary  institute. 

Cornell 

Wealeyan 


Cornell 

Potsdam  normal 

Geneseo  normal 

Fort  Edward  coUegpate  institnte. 
Oeneseo  normal 


Union 

'Syracnse 

Cortland  normal 

Hamilton , 

Cornell 


17 

1894 
1889 
1891 
1894 
1866 

1890 
1895 
1888 
1892 
18(53 

T 
1892 
1895 
189r> 
1889 

1882 
1895 
1875 
1891 
1895 

1893 
1886 
1891 
1890 
1894 


241 
242 
243 
244 
245 

246 
247 
248 
249 
250 

251 
252 
253 
254 
255 

256 
257 
258 
259 
260 

261 
262 
263 
264 
265 


1891  266 


Brockport  normal 

Ceneseo  normal 

Hamburi^  academy 

Middlebnry  and  Hamilton. 
Cortland  normal 


OswefTO  normal 

Cornell 

Williams 

N.  Y.  state  normal  college 
Hamilton 


1895 
1895 
1882 
1895 

1894 
1895 
18»1 
1895 
1891 

1873 
1893 
1886 
1895 
1893 


267 
268 
269 
270 

271 
272 
273 
274 
275 

276 
277 
278 
279 
280 


.BrMyroD  T.  Scudder ;  W=Charl68  F.  Whtelock. 
April  80, 1896. 


b  Frederic  V.  Webster  for  189&-07.    cTerm 
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BSOBNTS  BXAMINRB 


No. 


Name  and  where  educated 


Present  position 


Date  of 

appoint- 

ment 


241 
242 
243 
244 
245 

246 

247 
248 
249 
250 

251 
252 
253 
254 
25;') 

256 
257 
258 
259 
260 

261 
262 
263 
264 
265 

260 
267 
268 
269 
270 

271 
272 
273 
274 
275 

276 
277 
278 
279 
280 


18 


£.  Fuller,  New  Berlin  academy. 


Mrs  Emily  Parsons  Gibson. 


[Lockport 

aS.   S.    Pomroy,    Riobardson    acad., 


[college 

Hyatt  C.  Hatch,   Eastman's  business 


10 


Merchant 


t 


Editor 


Rev.  Murtin  W.  Twing,  B.  A.,  Brown. 


Merchant 


Clergyman 


20 


19  N     94 


17  N     91 


7Ap     91 


7N       91 


3F       91 


[colle^^ 

John  W.  Haud,  Eastman's  mercantile 


Farmer 


21  F     9^ 


[law  school 

Rev.  Jama's  H.  McKee,  LL.  B.,  Albany 


Clergyman 


7Ap     91 


Andrew  B.  Saxtoii,  Hartwicksem 


Associate  editor 21  Ap  91 


Willlnm  Terrott,  pub.  school,  Oswego. 


Ass't  postmaster. 


[Halifax,  and  Princeton  sem. 

A.  (}.  Russell,  B.  A.,  Dalhousie  coll., 


Clergyman 


27  Ap  94 


27Ja    96 


a  ▲Iso  jHmes  N.  Slmklns,  appointed  i^pril  7, 1891 «  graduate  of  theologleal  ooiurseof  Geai 
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TRU8TKKB 


OFnCXRS  ON  JOKE  80,  1806 


President 


Treasurer 


No. 


Hiram  Mnxfield 
C.  P.  H.  Vary.. 
O.  S.  Randall . . 
H.  J.  Halstead. 
John  Smiib 


21 


S.  D.Cook 

James  Auld 

George  Ferguson 

Oarret  J.  Oarrelson 

«  William  C.  Schermerhoro. 


Lee  R.  Sanborn, 
James  F.  Trutt 
8.  H.  Latbum... 
Gilbert  Birdsall 
Willis  E  Waite 


Patrick  Heeney 

W.  W.  Williams,  M.  D. 

Alfred  Sears 

Benjamin  F.  Felton  — 
Lee  S.  Anibal 


D.  M.Holmes. 
K.  M.Clafiin.. 
Joseph  Lovell . 
Michael  Rline. 
C.  8.  Pujfsley. 


A.  A.  Smith 

F.  W.  Kruse 

Selden  D.  Bridge. . 
Andrei^  J.  French 
Albert  Morris 


E.  C.Fay 

J.  S.  Brandt,  M.  D 

S.  A.  Willey 

C.  F.  Carter 

Rev.  Charles  M.  Dodg^e. 


Oscar  H.  Hastings 
James  D.  Purdy  . . 
H.  Austin  Clark  . . 

Alfred  Lndlam 

Dr  J.  G.  Webster  . 


29 


5  D.J.  Doughty . 
(P.  R.  Sleight  .. 
h&.  B.  Davidge.. 
h  Frank  T.  Arnol 
&J.  N.  Dickey... 


&N.  C.  Cook , 

6  Henry  D.  Thompson  . 

ftHepry  H.Todd 

ft  William  T.  Fnrman... 
a  William  Whitewright 


Franks.  Wood 

^Cornelius  T.  Canavan 

(Cranston  Bliven 

&0.  M.  Gorton 

ft  Arthur  R.  Wetmore... 


241 

242 
243 
244 
245 

246 

247 
248 
249 
25a 

251 
252 
253 
254 
255 

256 
257 
258 
259 
260 

261 
262 

263 
264 
266 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 

271 
272 
278 
274 
275 

276 
277 
278 
279 
ftFraukE.  Bronson 1  280 


ft  Daniel  Collins 

ft  Edson  Taber 

ft  John  Gerkin 

ft  James  H.  Rand 

ftH.  J.  Resseguie — 

ft  George  T.  Dunham. 

F.  L.  Smith , 

ft  D.  S.  Robinson  — 

ft  John  M.  Gesner 

W.  W.  Stevens 


ftR.  J.  Donahue.. 

ftC.  D.  Judd 

ft  Myrtle  Cole 

ft  Henry  8.  Klock 
ft  Silas  Wright.... 


ft  J.  C.  Redding  ... 

6  J.  C.  Howk 

ftH.  L.  Stone 

ft  H.  H.  Hathewaw 
ft  George  A.  Baer  .. 


6  Andrew  H.  Failing,  city  chamberVn 

ft  J.  B.  Thomas 

ftE.  R.  Spanhiing 

ft  James  H.  Ludlam 


conference;  clergymao .       ft  Of  the  board  of  managers.       cNot  a  trustee. 
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oincKBS  OH  JUHK  80,  18B6,  etmdwded 


Ko. 


Becreterjr 


i  f 

a 

m 

O 
2 


s 

o 


o 
2: 


ij 

o 

as 


241 
242 
243 
244 
245 

246 
247 
248 
249 
250 


E.  C.  Clarke 

T.  D.  Prcicott 

M.  L.  Williams 

John  McGnire 

&  R.  v.  E  Montfort. 


S3 


G.  W.  Peck  

b  Charles  W.  Healey 

Henry  8.  Clarke , 

Augustus  Rapelye 

a  F.  Augustus  bohormerhom 


251  I  &  Levan  C.  Mclutyre, 

252  <  bK.  L.  Benham 

253  .  W.  H.  Clark 

254  ;  W.  T.  Squires 

255  S.  M.  Becker 


256 
257 
258 
259 
260 

261 
262 
263 
261 
265 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 

371 
272 
273 
274 
275 

276 
277 
278 
279 

280 


Thomas  Troy 

DftlosC.  Wright 

h  Charles  Holms  Purdy 

6J.  H.  Rand 

6  J.  S.  Barker 


F.  B.  Mitchell.... 

hH.  F.  Drew 

C.  L.  Cudebec... 
Edward  H.  Cole  .. 
h  Richard  Stevens 


h  H.  L.  Jones 

H.  L.  Gerstenberger 
Edward  B.  Beebe... 
h  Joseph  C.  Ayres... 
6  Alvah  Seybolt  .... 


George  Slocnm  . . 
William  Payne. . 

&  A.  K   Hoag 

D.  J.  Jones 

h  George  A.  Baer 


5  George  £.  Bnllis  .. 

Francis  C.  Allen 

b  F.  M.  Humiston  .. 
James  M.  McQueen. 
Willard  F.  Bronsou, 


24 


9 
3 
5 
6 
9 

5 

7 

9 

3 

20 

9 
9 
6 
7 
5 

3 
5 
6 
5 
9 

7 
9 
9 
5 
5 

9 
9 
3 
9 
6 

9 
9 
3 
5 
9 

6 
5 
6 
5 
5 


«5 


5 
2 
3 
4 
5 

3 

4 
5 
2 

7 

5 
5 
4 

4 
3 

2 
3 

4 
3 
5 

4 
5 
5 
8 
3 

5 
5 
2 
5 
4 

6 
5 
2 
3 
4 

4 
3 
4 
3 
3 


s« 


1 

Yi 


1 

1 


a  Of  the  board  of  managers. 


b  Not  a  trustee. 
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concluded 

FACULTY 

TAOANCIXS  OCOXTRRINa  BT 

Appointed 
during  year 

TBACHINO    ACADKXIO 
STODIKS  ONLY 

TBACHINO  ACA- 

DRMIC   AND 

BUB-AOADElflO 

STUDIES 

F.nd 

Death 

Realg- 
nation 

Re- 
moval 

MBN 

WOHBN 

No. 

of 
term 

Perma- 
nent 

•   Tem- 
porary 

Perma-  Tern- 
nent    porary 

Men 

Women 

27 

S8 

29 

30 

31 

32 

1 

1 

33 

34 

1 
2 
2 
1 
9 

35 

1 

36 

37 

1 
1 
1 

1 

241 

242 

243 

1 
4 

244 

4 

5 

245 

1 

1 

1 

1 
3 
1 
8 

2 
3 

1 
1 

246 

2 

...... 

1 

3 

247 

4 

248 

1 

1 

- 

1 
2 

249 

1 

250 

1 
2 

1 
6 

251 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
5 
2 

1 
1 

252 

1 

1 

253 

1 
1 

1 
1 

254 

2 

255 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2* 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

3 
3 
1 
3 
3 

256 

257 

1 

1 

258 

2 

4 

259 

2 

2 

2 
1 
3 

260 

2 

1 

1 
1 

f5 

1 
1 
4 

t 

261 

1 

262 

3 

263 

' 

264 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
3 

1 

2 
2 

265 

2 

2 
1 
2 

1 

1 
4 

266 

1 

267 

1 

268 

3 

3 

•«««•• 

269 

1 

270 

1 

1 
2 
1 

1 
4 

2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

1 

271 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
3 

1 

272 

1 

273 

1 

1 

274 

1 
1 

275 

1 

1 

4 

276 

1 

1 

277 

1 

2 

. .  •  •  •  . 

3 

278 

1 

279 

1 

'  '  i 

1 

280 
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f 

FACULTY,  conehcded 

No. 

TSACRINO  8UB- 
AOADBMIO  STUD- 
IBS  ONLY 

a  TOTAL 

o 

• 

1 

TAOANOIB8  OOOUKBINO  BT 

\% 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

End 

of 

term 

Death 

Resig- 
nation 

Re- 
moTal 

Appoint 
ing] 

241 

38 

39 

f3 

•1 

2 

40 

52 

1 

fl 

tl 

tl 

41 

t6 

11 

3 

4 

9 

2 
5 

t7 
7 

o8 

6 
42 
3 
2 
5 

6 
3 

f 

7 
3 

tl5 

6 

5 

t6 

t 

4 
7 
4 

18 
t3 

3 
5 
3 
2 
3 

5 
4 
6 
6 
tl 

43 
1 

'     43 

44 

45 

46 

1 

47 

242 

243 

3 

1 

3 

1 
1 

••«••• m 

244 

245 

1 
tl 

•  •  ai  w  «  •   • 

5 

246 

:::::: 

1 
4 

f 
6 

1 

247 

248 

1 

1 

3 

249 

1 

250 

t 
t2 

2 

1 

tl 

1 

•  ••*•»   m 

f3 

251 
252 

1 

...... 

3 

33 

2 

1 
3 

6 
3 
f 
1 
2 

t9 
4 
3 
f 

f 

2 

4 

253 

• 

254 

255 

t2 

1 

1 

1 

256 

257 

1 

1 

1 

258 

209 
260 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

261 
262 

1 
1 

2as 

2' 

1 

1 
3 
2 
1 

1 

1 

2 

264 

2' 

1 

265 

266 

1 
3 

1 

267 

268 

...... 

8 

12 

f 

2 

269 

1 

3 

270 

3 

3 

271 

272 

...... 

3 
2 

1 
2 

273 

274 

275 

i 

276 

1 

1 

1 

277 

3 

1 

^         ^         • 

278 

1 

279 

...... 

6 

t 

1 

380 

**"***  • 

•  »••■•    • 

a  Represents  faculty  of  entire  school;  columns  which  follow  pertain  to  acad.  dep^t  only. 

c  Besides  these  there  are  six  women  who  teach  music  and  two 
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NUICBBR  AND  OLA88IFXOATION    OF  STUDBVTS 


Pupils  in  academ- 
ic department  not 
holding  prelim- 
tnarj  certificates 


Boys 


48 
15 
13 
10 
12 

151 

3 
10 


9 
32 

15 
20 
4 
16 
16 

4 

1 
16 
34 


6 
19 

7 


18 
38 
13 
20 
11 

20 
20 

3 
16 

9 

18 

18 

1 

1 

11 


Girls 


ACADBXIO  8TUDBNT8  HOLDING 


Preliminary 
certificates 


Boys 


Girls 


48  academic 

count  or  higher 

diplomas   or 

certificates 


ACTUAL  ATTENDANCE   DURING 


1st  term 


Boys 


Girls   Boys 


49 

15 
13 
21 
16 
180 

3 
13 


9 
28 

.  10 

38 

6 

9 

22 

7 

3 

17 

30 

13 

2 

22 

5 


3 

13 
85 
7 
28 
24 

26 
38 

1 
20 

6 

14 
10 

■  •  ■  ■ 

3 
17 


50 

22 
31 
10 

7 


14 
4 

59 
2 

10 


71 
6 
6 

12 

6 

1 

2 

42 

11 

65 
17 
18 
41 
5 

85 

47 

4 

55 
27 

31 
6 
9 
2 

4 

72 

20 

62 

1 

9 


51 

20 

42 

7 

20 


10 

20 

49 

5 

1 


123 

10 

6 

20 

16 

1 

2 

42 

10 

87 
23 
28 
49 
4 

88 
100 
16 
65 
48 

60 
4 

11 
1 
2 

134 

19 

85 

5 

13 


S9 


12 
1 
2 


1 
2* 


3 


4 
1 


f  5 

1 


23 


10 


10 


53 

1 

7 
1 
3 


14 


8 

O 


T6 
7 


37 


12 


16 


Giris 


2d  term 


Boys 


54 

55 

56 

37 

32 

36 

30 

44 

49 

21 

29 

21 

14 

31 

20 

145 

170 

127 

17 

13 

17 

11 

30 

13 

37 

38 

59 

11 

14 

10 

f26 

?29 

f  28 

15 

10 
144 

71 

88 

9 

8 

10 

20 

12 

20 

20 

jn 

21 

10 

23 

9 

1 

f4 

1 

18 

19 

16 

68 

68 

74 

5 

19 

5 

60 

84 

f76 

29 

42 

30 

26 

36 

27 

42 

49 

42 

12 

7 

12 

100 

98 

101 

77 

fl60 

f  70 

17 

22 

17 

87 

114 

86 

23 

43 

33 

40 

90 

46 

16 

3l> 

26 

11 

12 

12 

18 

21 

16 

10 

8 

13 

83 

133 

84 

29 

26 

35 

62 

92 

60 

2 

8 

1 

18 

30 

T19 

Girls 


57 

36 

44 

27 

34 

157 

12 
32 
43 
13 
f28 


156 
16 
13 
39 

20 
t4 
18 
67 
18 

94 
45 
36 
49 

7 

91 

T164 

20 

130 

62 

92 
35 
12 
21 

8 

130 

28 

91 

6 

T33 


No. 


241 
242 
243 
244 
245 

246 
247 
248 
249 
250 

251 
252 
253 
254 
255 

256 
257 
258 
259 
260 

261 
262 
263 
264 
265 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 

271 
272 
278 
274 
275 

276 
277 
278 
279 
280 


b  Besides  these  there  are  three  men  who  teach  normal  and  industrial  training  and  tuning. 
who  teach  normal  and  Industrial  training  and  tuning. 
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ACTUAL  ATTBMDANOB  DUBWO 

Avenge  «t- 

tendaaoe  per 

term 

WBOUi  VOICBBl 

No. 

Sdterm 

4tht6nn 

Day  seholars 

Local 

Boyf 

Qirls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

GMris 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Giria 

241 

58 

59 

60 

61 

68 

37 
42 
21 
15 
136 

15 
12 
48 
11 
130 

15 

80 

8 

17 

•  21 

10 

1 

17 

72 

6 

68 
26 
27 
42 
11 

98 
74 
13 
83 
28 

49 
20 
12 
17 
12 

'  84 

32 

65 

2 

19 

63 
34 
48 
27 
29 

163 

11 
31 
41 
14 
t27 

10 

150 

12 

11 

3a 

22 
f4 
19 
69 
18 

89 
39 
36 
49 
7 

88 

fl62 

17 

119 

53 

91 
36 
12 
21 

8 

132 

27 

95 

7 

32 

64 
19 

26 

21 

9 

146 

9 
14 
61 
11 

65 
26 
44 
29 
24 

175 

9 
31 
49 

14 

66 

16 
30 

67 

8 

242 

47 
20 
11 

41 
26 
22 

18 

243 

244 

11 

4 

9 

15 

215 

3 

246 

10 

7 

4 

247 

o 

248 

249 

- 

•••••• 

250 

T28 

t25 

f38 

f27 

251 

252 

92 
10 

17 
.  17 

10 

2 

18 

79 

7 

66 
25 
22 
42 
12 

70 
86 
17 
61 
31 

18 
24 
12 
18 
18 

91 
36 
47 
2 
16 

175 
15 
10 
23 

23 
4 
19 
75 
20 

82 
31 
28 
49 
7 

86 
192 
23 
90 
65 

25 
38 
10 
20 
8 

143 

28 

75 

8 

29 

253 

5 
10 

12 
9 

5 

5 

1 

254 

5 

255 

9 

256 

257 

258 

259 

75 
6 

69 
18 

71 

7 

70 
15 

260 
261 

4 

6 
10 

4 

3 
8 

262 

15 

30 

12 

263 

8 

264 

42 
9 

102 

1 

75 

49 

7 

87 

42 

49 

265 

..----. 

267 

91 

78 

31 

19 

268 

9 

113 

269 

37 
5 

40 
2 

40 

270 

. 

4 

271 
272 
273 

60 
26 
12 
17 

92 
38 
12 
20 

49 
18 

89 
34 

63 

4 
2 

374 

1 

275 

276 

8 

1 
24 

3 

277 

••••••  • 

4 

278 

73 

101 

32 

279 

280 

3 

5 
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OATIOW  or  flTDDIMTS,  conHiMted 

OF  aCHOLABS 

ORADUATED  JUVB  1896 

BoArden 

Total 

No. 

State 

Foreign 

6(MM>unt  or  higher 

a48KM>unt 

Bpys 

airlfl 

Boys 

Girl8 

■      - 

BoyS' 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Gta-ls 

68 

2 

60 

2 

70 

71 

7« 

37 
56 
21 
21 
151 

18 
14 
61 
11 
42 

15 
93 
10 
22 
29 

10 
2 
18 
79 
11 

76 
36 
29 
42 
12 

108 
86 
17 
98 
38 

61 
26 
12 
18 
13 

95 
38 
73 
2 
20 

78 

36 
62 
29 
39 
180 

13 
33 
49 
14 
29 

10 
175 
16 
15 
45 

23 
4 
19 
75 
23 

97 
45 
38 
49 

7 

107 
192 

23 
130 

72 

98 
42 
12 
21 
8 

148 
29 

101 

8 

36 

74 

i" 

75 

1 
2 

76 

5 
11 

77 

7 
5 

241 

242 

•  «••«•  • 

243 

1 

244 

1 

2 

245 

246 

247 

1 

1 

248 

249 

r42 

129 
10 

. 

250 

15 

251 

1 

2' 

4 
2 
1 
1 

15 
2 

3' 

252 

253 

1 

254 

7 

13 

255 

256 

257 

258 

1 

6 

2 

259 

260 

4 

7 
2 
2 

1 

•  -  w  *  •  a    • 

6 
2 

1 
5 

3 

8 

5' 

261 

1 

262 

3 

3 

4 

263 

264 

266 

7 

2 

1 

1 
2 

5 

1 

4 

3 

266 

267 

268 

3 

9 

8 
4 

5 

19 
7 

3 

269 

2 

3 
9 

270 

3 

1 

1 

1 

271 
272 

2 

3 

273 

274 

275 

.- 

o 

2 

1 

1 

9 

6 

3 

4 
6 

9 
3 
6 

276 
277 

1 

1 

3 

2 

5 

278 
279 

2* 

"2 

i' 

4* 

280 

a  IneliidiBg  those  that  held  a  SOHsaimt  eertillGate. 
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OBADUATSD 

No, 

a  HOLDnrO  HBaCNTS  OBBOSHTTArA  FOR 

86-ooiint 

84-count 

12-couiit 

Preliminaiy 

Boys 

Oirlfl 

Boys 

Oiris 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

GHris 

241 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

86 

242 

243 

244 

24f) 

•*** •  "*^* 

246 

247 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

248 

249 

250 

• 

251 

252 

253 

1 

254 

255 

256 

- 

257 

258 

1 



2 

259 

260 

2 
5 

261 

6 

2 

262 

263 

2 

264 

***** 

/ 

*****  •  •••• 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 

5 
2 

1 
3 

271 
272 
273 
274 

1 

275 

276 
277 
278 
279 
280 

6 

17 

1 

k  v«« •• • 

a  There  are  Included  under  86-count,  any  who  hold  a  40-count  oerClficsate;  any  M-oount  a 
to  chapter  216  of  the  laws  of  1898.  is  governed  by  the  board  of  eduoatlon  and  sappoited  by 
Newfleid  public  library  of  M6  Tolumes. 
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concluded 

No.  of  days  attendance 
of  academic  students 

LIBBART 

JUNK  1896 

OOLLROB  KHTRANCB 

Volumes 

Pamphlets 

Not  holding  re- 
gents creden- 
tials 

Total 

Entered 
pajst  year 

Fitting  to 
enter  in  1896 

No. 

Boys 

Qlrls 

1 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

86 

87 

88 

5 

12 

89 

8 

7 

90 

1 
1 

91 

•  •  V  a 

•  •    •     V 

92 

1 
5 

93 
1 

94 

6,527 
10,058 

2,893 
,3,361 

3,650 

2,834 

12,407 

648 

2,791 

95 

1,548 

1,150 

471 

7900 

b  21,970 

0        12f7 

594 

305 

387 

r4,500 

2,500 
583 
470 
575 
457 

420 
88 
952 
571 
225 

3,846 
826 
683 

1,327 
607 

7600 
2,128 

405 
2,500 

140 

1,000 
386 
755 
375 
409 

455 

759 

6,435 

717 

T300 

96 

40 

"Ysoo 

'"Y56 

50 

10 

"'"V26 

42 

45 

20 

TlOO 

f 

41 

200 

32 

110 
53 

i 

1 

241 

242 

243 

244 

21 

29 

21 

29 

2 

11 

4 

9 

245 
246 

3 
2 

6 

247 

■»••*• 

3 

248 

249 

250 

6 

6 
4 
2 
2 
1 

251 

V 

17 
3 

"i' 

•  •  «  • 

2 

1 

""Y 

27,503 
1,939 
1,279 
4,834 

2,897 

146 

187 

14,187 

1,752 

24,586 
5,920 
6,000 

11,357 
813 

21,934 
23,522 

1,873 
23,889 

8,981 

11,086 

1,014 

3,262 

165 

704 

29,893 
4,869 

28,639 

219 

2,922 

252 

253 

254 

3 

255 

256 

257 

1 

1 

2 
6 
2 

12 
2 
4 
5 

3 
3 

258 

X 

2 

1 

1 

259 

260 

11 
8 
6 
5 

7 

M  •  •  • 
•  •  •  • 

•  •MM 

•  «    *     • 

•  •    •     • 

5 

1 
1 

2 
2 

261 

262 

263 

264 

265 

11 
3 

6 
8 

4 
3 

"2 

7 

1 

...... 

266 

267 

2(i8 

11 
4 

7 

28 
7 

4 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 
T 

2 

Tl 

1 

2 

269 

270 

271 

272 

2 

3 

•    •     V    ■ 

1 

273 

274 

• 

275 

1 

18 
4 

8 

34 
3 

11 

"3' 

3 
.... 

2 

T 
4 

"V2' 
2 

276 
277 

278 

279 

1 

4 

2 

2 

280 

no-coantand  under  18-eount,  a  junior  certiflcate.    6  Newburgb  free  library,  wbicb,  according 
the  tuition  of  non-NSldent  pupils  and  state  aid.    c  Besides  these,  students  have  access  to 
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sumtAKT  or 

OR0UVD8 

BUIljDIKaS 

ruRNiruBX 

No. 

Whole 

Academic 

Whole 

Academic 

Whole 

Academic 

school 

department 

school 

department 

school 

department 

97 

08 

90 

100 

lOl 

lOS 

341 

4,000  00 

2,500  00 

15,000  00 

12,000  00 

500  00 

400  00 

242 

3,000  00 

1,153  85 

30,000  00 

11.538  46 

2,000  00 

777  77 

243 

1,725  00 

850  00 

10,000  00 

6,000  00 

200  00 

.    125  00 

244 

3,000  00 

13,000  00 

,  3,500  00 

T 1,500  00 

350  00 

1200  00 

245 

18,000  00 

18,000  00 

75,000  00 

75,000  00 

5,300  00 

5,300  00 

246 

600  00' 

300  00 

2,500  00 

1,250  00 

36  00 

30  00 

247 

4,000  00 

1,500  00 

5,000  00 

1,500  00 

1,000  00 

300  00 

248 

20,000  00 

1,000  00 

118,000  00 

12,500  00 

10,000  00 

300  00 

249 

2,000  00 

333  33 

15,500  00 

2,583  'S3 

1,140  00 

190  00 

250 

T 

T 

c234,956  58 

ac234,956  58 

4,877  68 

a4,877  68 

251 

40,000  00 

040,000  00 

338,611  00 

a338,611  00 

6,025  50 

a6,025  50 

252 

15,000  00 

4,500  00 

75,000  00 

15,000  00 

5,000  00 

1,500  00 

253 

800  00 

800  00 

3,000  00 

1,500  00 

425  00 

150  00 

254 

400  00 

400  00 

2,800  00 

T  1,400  00 

40  00 

25  00 

255 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

5,000  00 

2,500  00 

1,100  00 

550  00 

256 

2,000  00 

1,000  00 

13,000  00 

3,000  00 

270  00 

200  00 

257 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

6,000  00 

1,500  00 

500  00 

150  00 

258 

9,500  00 

9,500  00 

14,700  00 

3,700  00 

1,190  00 

300  00 

259 

10,000  00 

10,000  00 

40,000  00 

25,000  00 

2,500  00 

2,500  00 

260 

800  00 

200  00 

5,575  00 

1,420  00 

800  00 

200  00 

261 

14,000  00 

8,150  00 

51,500  00 

20,000  00 

2,000  00 

1,000  00 

262 

2,500  00 

2,500  00 

15,000  00 

5,000  00 

650  00 

400  00 

263 

9,000  00 

4,500  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

264 

8,000  00 

2,000  00 

45,000  00 

18,000  00 

4,000  00 

1,000  00 

265 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

5,000  00 

1,665  00 

700  00 

250  00 

266 

6,000  00 

6,000  00 

38,000  00 

38,000  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

267 

30,000  00 

15,000  00 

55,000  00 

25,000  00 

4,000  00 

1,500  00 

268 

800  00 

266  66 

2,700  00 

90000 

56  18 

28  09 

269 

3,000  00 

3,000  00 

22,139  30 

20,000  00 

466  07 

1400  00 

270 

6,000  00 

600  00 

24,000  00 

4,000  00 

4,000  00 

500  00 

271 

4,000  00 

4,000  00 

12.000  00 

12,000  00 

750  00 

750  00 

272 

900  00 

6900  00 

8,000  00 

68,000  00 

1,200  00 

H,200  00 

273 

1,000  00 

T 1,000  00 

4,200  00 

!2,100  00 

630  00 

¥400  00 

274 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

8,000  00 

4,000  00 

1,000  00 

600  00 

275 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

11,100  00 

6,500  00 

?575  00 

250  00 

276 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 

21,000  00 

.      7,000  00 

1,000  00 

300  00 

277 

1,000  00 

500  00 

14,000  00 

7,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

278 

5,000  00 

5,000  00 

25,000  00 

25,000  00 

2,582  85 

2,582  85 

279 

2,500  00 

T 1,250  00 

10,000  00 

15,000  00 

1,000  00 

450  00 

280 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

10,000  00 

5,000  00 

800  00 

400  00 

a  Special  school,  did  not  estimate.    6  Did  not  estimate,    c  Including  ground*^     d  Incdudiag 
volumes.    /  Inoludlng  apparatus  and  museum,    g  Students  also  hare  aooeas  to  Hutoa  pobttc 
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PROPSRTT 

▲PPABATU8 

LIBRARY 

KOBEJm 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Acadamlo 
department 

No. 

103 

500  00 

104 

400  00 
1,700  00 

715  00 

f400  00 

1,812  82 

195  35 
240  00 
500  00 
211  00 

f 

a  357  00 

1,400  00 

139  00 

371  10 

500  00 

T173  00 

100  00 

260  00 

M,500  00 

414  25 

1,000  00 
500  00 
250  00 

1,238  28 
150  00 

1,000  00 

2,000  00 

132  09 

828  93 

408  35 

400  00 

6  50  00 

?  350  00 

225  00 

137  50 

950  00 
550  00 
2,487  82 
223  50 
300  00 

105 

2,000  00 

1,000  00 

675  00 

620  00 

d 32,744  72 

*160  00 
497  00 
400  00 

350  00 
/5,109  75 

450  00 

1,300  00 

100  00 

T600  00 

507  67 

7850  00 

^116  00 

952  00 

'      575  00 

171  42 

2,300  00 

T840  00 

T850  00 

1,225  00 

625  00 

650  00 
3,000  00 

351  00 
2,515  00 

591  55 

700  00 
250  00 
826  77 
315  00 
502  25 

655  00 
501  00 
6,593  88 
387  50 
400  00 

106 

1,850  00 

1,000  00 

675  00 

1620  00 

d 32,744  72 

e 160  00 
497  00 
400  00 

350  00 
a/5,109  75 

a  450  00 

1,200  00 

100  00 

rooooo 

507  67 

500  00 
<7ll6O0 
317  00 
575  00 
171  42 

2,300  00 

800  00 

7  850  00 

1,000  00 
625  00 

650  00 
3,000  00 

351  00 
2,515  00 

591  55 

700  00 
b250  00 
826  77 
315  00 
496  65 

655  00 
376  00 
12,000  00 
387  50 
400  00 

107 

108 

241 

1,700  00 
715  00 
440  00 

1,812  82 

215  60 

200  00 
20  00 
25  00 

250  00 

77  77 

20  00 

?25  00 

250  00 

242 
243 
244 
245 

246 

240  00 

247 

500  00 
211  00 

76  00 

76  00 

248 
249 

f 

357  00 

1,500  00 

139  00 

371  10 

T 
300  00 

f 

a300  00 

250 

251 
252 

25  00 

25  00 

263 
264 

500  00 
173  00 

100  00 

50  00 

265 

256 

100  00 

267 

260  00 

f 1,500  00 

414  25 

50  00 
700  00 

50  00 
700  00 

258 
259 
260 

1,000  00 
530  00 
250  00 

- 

261 

15  00 

10  00 

""'ioo'oo 

262 
263 

1,253  28 

800  00 

100  00 

264 
266 

1,000  00 

2,000  00 

132  09 

640  00 
100  00 

640  00 
100  00 

266 
267 
268 

878  93 
408  35 

155  00 

T 155  00 

269 
270 

400  00 

271 

50  00 

272 

593  46 
250  00 
142  50 

62  66 
25  00 

62  00 
25  00 

273 
274 
276 

1,100  00 

276 

575  00 

2,487  82 

223  50 

200  00 

200  00 

277 
278 

279 

300  00 

280 

vahia  of  NewbiUKh  free  library,    e  Students  also  have  access  to  Newfleld  public  library  of  645 
library. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE    STATE   OF   NEW    YORK 


SUIIMABT  OF 


No. 


TOTAL  U8KD  BY 


Whole 
school 


Aoademic 
department 


IKTEBT> 


N0TB8  AND  ACCOUNTS 
PATABLK  TO 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


CASH  OM  HAND  OR  Ut  BAXK 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


241 
242 
243 
244 
245 

246 
247 
248 
249 
250 

251 
252 
253 
254 
255 

256 
257 
258 
259 
260 

261 
262 
263 
264 
265 

266 
267 
268 
269 

270 

271 
272 
273 
274 
275 

276 
277 
278 
279 
280 


100 

22,000  00 

37,900  00 

13,335  00 

7,935  00 

al33,107  54 

3,511  60 
10,737  00 

148,975  00 
19,201  00 

244,944  01 

385,743  50 

97,800  00 

4,489  00 

4,211  10 

8,707  67 

16,293  00 

8,216  00 

26,652  00 

55.275  00 
7,760  67 

70,800  00 
19,535  00 
12,100  00 
59,578  28 
8,125  00 

47,490  00 
94,100  00 
4,039  27 
29,154  3Q 
34,999  90 

17,850  00 
10,400  00 
7,312  23 
10,590  00 
13,319  75 

26,755  00 

17.276  00 
41,664  55 
14,111  00 
12,700  00 


110 

17, 150  00 

16,247  85 

8,385  00 

15,745  00 

al33,107  54 

1,935  35 

4,037  00 

14,775  00 

3,667  66 

6244,944  01 

5385,743  50 

23,600  00 

2,714  00 

2,796  10 

T  5,607  67 

4,873  00 

3,366  00 

14,127  00 

40,275  00 

2,405  67 

27,450  00 
9,210  00 
6,600  00 

23,338  28 
4,190  00 

47,490  00 
46,600  00 

1,677  84 
26,898  93 

6,099  90 

17,850  00 

010,400  00 

4,738  77 

6,165  00 

8,384  15 

9,905  00 
9,128  00 
37,070  67 
7,311  00 
7,300  00 


111 


110  00 


18,894  86 


lis 


f 100  00 


&  18,894  86 


?50  00 


5  00 


10  00 


4  42 


12  00 

76'66 


10  00 


12  00 

56"66 


113 


546  00 
106  11 
319  72 


166  38 


17,115  88 

125  52 

10,795  59 


169  61 
112  28 

4,358  59 

87  76 

450  00 
326  51 

530  14 

1,500  00 

15  28 

1,460  19 

1,219  39 

261  64 

346  63 

35  05 


821  90 

2,681  16 

600  00 

225  00 


114 

Viio  00 
f 

166  38 


20  92 
610,795  59 


56  14 


200  00 
163  ^ 


170  00 


750  00 
5  09 


1,219  39 
T 


35  06 


410  95 
2,681  16 

"ioooo 


a  Including  value  of  Newbungh  free  libraiy.       b  Special 
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PROPSBTT,  continued 


MKNTB 


OTBBB  PBOPBBTT 


Whole 
■cbool 


AcAdemio 
department 


TOTAL 


Whole 
tohool 


Academic 
department 


TOTAL  PBOPSBTT 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


No. 


115 


200  00 


463,285  13 


4,200  00 


16,200  00 


116 


6463,285  13 


800  00 


800  00 


117 


546  00 
305  11 
429  72 


166  38 

125  52 
492,975  58 


219  61 
112  28 


8,558  59 
"*92'76 


16,200  00 
460  00 
326  51 

"sso'ii 


1,500  00 

15  28 

1,460  19 


2,019  39 

266  06 

34^>  63 

35  05 

12  00 

821  90 

2,751  16 

600  00 

225  00 


118 

V2io"66 
V 166' 66 

166  38 


20  92 
6492,975  58 


56  14 


210  00 
163  25 


170  00 


750  00 

5  09 

f 


2,019  39 
"35  05 


12  00 

410  95 

2,731  16 


100  00 


110 

22,000  00 

38,446  00 

13,640  11 

8,364  72 

133,107  54 

3,677  98 
10,737  00 

166,090  88 
19,326  52 

737,919  59 

385,743  50 

97,800  00 

4,489  00 

4,430  71 

8,819  95 

16,293  00 

8,216  00 

35,210  59 

55,275  00 

7,853  43 

87,000  00 
19,995  00 
12,426  51 
59,578  28 
8,655  14 

47,490  00 
95,600  00 
4,054  55 
30,614  49 
34,999  90 

19,869  39 
10,400  00 
7,578  29 
10,936  63 
13,354  80 

26,767  00 
18,097  90 
44,415  71 
14,711  00 
12,925  00 


] 

120 

17; 

,150  00 

16, 

,457  85 

8i 

,385  00 

T5 

,845  00 

133; 

,107  54 

2 

,101  73 

4, 

,037  00 

14 

,775  00 

3, 

,688  58 

6  737  J 

,919  59 

6885 

,743  50 

23 

,600  00 

2, 

,714  00 

2, 

,796  10 

t5. 

,663  81 

4j 

,873  00 

»! 

,366  00 

14 

,127  00 

40 

,275  00 

2; 

,405  67 

27 

,450  00 

9, 

,420  00 

6 

,763  25 

23, 

,338  28 

4 

,360  00 

47, 

,490  00 

47 

,350  00 

1 

,682  93 

7  26 

,998  93 

6 

,099  90 

19 

,869  39 

olO 

,400  00 

f  4 

,738  77 

6 

,165  00 

8 

,419  20 

9 

,917  00 

9 

,536  95 

39 

,801  83 

7 

,811  00 

7 

.400  00 

241 
242 
243 
244 
245 

246 
247 
248 
249 
250 

251 
252 
253 
254 
255 

256 
257 
258 
258 
260 

261 
262 
263 
264 
266 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 

271 
272 
273 
274 
275 

276 
277 
278 
279 
280 


school,  did  not  est  mate.       c  Did  not  estimate. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


Mo. 


SUMMART  OF  PROPBRTT,  COncZttded 


DKBTS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


NKT  PROPKBTT 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


TUITION 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


241 
243 
243 
244 
245 

246 
247 
248 
249 
250 

251 
262 
253 
254 
255 

256 

257 
258 
2G9 
260 

261 
262 
263 
264 
265 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 

271 
272 
273 
274 
275 

276 
277 
278 
279 
280 


121 


250  00 
500  00 


a5^000  00 
"97l95'23 


1262  00 


5,000  00 


2,500  00 


900  00 


18S 


&  9,195  23 


120  00 


2,000  00 


2,500  00 


0900  00 


50  36 


225  00 


50  36 


100  00 


128 

22,000  00 

38,446  00 

13,390  11 

7,864  72 

d  133, 107  54 

3,677  98 
10,737  00 

161,090  88 
19,326  52 

728,724  36 

885,743  50 

97,800  00 

4,489  00 

4,430  71 

8,819  95 

16,293  00 

7,954  00 

35,210  59 

55,275  00 

7,853  43 

87,000  00 
14,995  00 
12,426  51 
59,578  28 
6,155  14 

47,490  00 
95,600  00 
4,054  55 
30,614  49 
34,999  90 

19,869  39 

9,500  00 

7,578  29 

10,936  63 

13,354  80 

26,716  64 
18,097  90 
44,415  71 
14,711  00 
12,700  00 


194 

17,150  00 
16,457  85 
8,385  00 
7  5,845  00 
d  133,107  54 

2,10173 

4,037  00 

14,775  00 

3,688  58 

(728,724  36 

(385,743  50 

23,600  00 

2,714  00 

2,796  10 

f 5,663  81 

4,873  00 

3,246  00 

14,127  00 

40,275  00 

2,405  67 

27,450  00 
7,420  00 
6,763  25 

23,338  28 
1,860  00 

47,490  00 
47,350  00 

1,682  93 
126,898  93 

6,099  90 

■ 

19,869  39 

09,500  00 

14,738  77 

6,165  00 

8,419  20 

9,866  64 
9,536  95 
39,80183 
7,311  00 
7,300  00 


125 

478  80 
839  34 
209  00 
42124 
1,857  32 

167  99 
284  65 
377  69 
105  00 


56  00 
134  00 

8515 
140  00 


103  50 

83  30 

11414 

125  90 

964  34 
335  97 
222  75 
857  88 
90  25 

702  22 
344  90 

1V13557 
180  37 

1,064  80 

387  35 

272  63 

57  00 

14  50 

21170 

346  43 

1,474  66 


85  00 


126 

f460  00 

357  00 

203  00 

7400  00 

1,857  32 

14190 
215  00 
132  00 


66  00 

80  00 
30  00 
70  00 


a  Morterave.         b  Special.'school,  did  not  estimate .  .]Zc  Did  not  estimate, 
of  Newburgh  free  library. 


103  50 
17  50 

11414 
74  80 

629  40 
310  00 
200  00 
637  00 
90  26 

702  22 
flOOOO 

"1,135*57 
142  06 

1,064  80 

36000 

200  00 

55  00 

14  50 

21170 

64  88 

1,400  00 

»00 

d  Orantsare 
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FINANCIAL  8TATBMBNT 

RBOBIFT8 

DVRINO  TSAR 

« 

OI1T8  AND  BKQCKSTS 

d  RKOBNTS  OSAKTS  VOR 

RAISRD  BT  TRD8TKSS  FOR 
BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS 

No. 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Credentials 
and  attend- 
ance 

Books  and 
apparatus 

Other 
purposes 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

« 

1«7 

1)S8 
" '1*26*66 

'm29'69 

'"22*83 
79  00 

25  00 

ISO 

367  76 
729  89 
152  03 
356  45 
487  69 

160  57 

81  32 

547  35 

1^666*46 
146  66 
133  54 
192  70 

5  80 

'"uiz 

720  55 
46  37 

1,085  65 

319  93 

321  10 

511  56 

84  28 

979  66 
174  71 

i,'646'88 
294  43 

476  16 

"i86'37 

""6'66 

1,215  59 

169  30 

1,104  19 

"i86'36 

130 

64  77 

"66*66 

48  10 
"' 127*66 

""36*66 

"'46*66 
20  28 

156  45 
25  00 

"'56'66 
500  00 

"256*66 
100  00 

161  57 

131 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

"166"  66 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 

"i66'66 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

10000 

'*i66'66 
10000 

10000 

"166*66 

'160  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

"166*66 

139 

64  77 

"'25*66 

50  00 

334  68 

64  25 

67  94 

200  00 

590  82 

'"47*66 
17  45 
30  00 

50  00 

126  00 

100  00 

40  00 

40  00 

483  58 
25  00 
50  00 
93  01 

150  00 

551  44 
300  00 
27  09 
250  00 
100  00 

*"i6'66 

230  00 
50  00 

166  57 

"177 '69 

370  00 

10  00 

133 

64  77 

"'56'66 
384  68 

64  25 
57  94 

'£27*56 

"'23*66 
17  45 
30  00 

25  00 
126  00 

""46'66 
20  28 

241  78 
25  00 
50  00 
93  01 

150  00 

551  44 
300  00 
13  54 
250  00 
100  00 

"236*66 
38  90 

166  57 

*"i77'69 

300  00 

10  00 

241 

242 

243 

20  00 

244 
245 

24& 

247 

24S 

1  50 
429  09 

249 
250 

251 

252 

25S 

254 

255 

256 
267 
258 

269 

260 

261 

262 

263 

264 

265 

266 

26  00 
79  00 

267 
268 
269 
270 

25  00 

271 
272 
273 
274 
275 

276 

277 

278 

279 
280 

made  to  acad.  dep%  but  are  also  included  under  total  for  whole  school       d  Including  value 


^4* 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE   OF  NEW  YORK 


riNANCIAL  BTATMMtWT, 


RBCEIFT8  DURIKO  TKAB, 


No. 


DSPABTHBNT  OF  PUBLXO  XVSTRUOTION  ORAHT8   FOB 


TBA0HBR8  CLASS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


OTHER  PUKPOeSS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


AUj  othbb  soubci 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


241 
242 
243 
244 
245 

246 

247 
248 
249 
250 

251 
252 
253 
254 
255 

256 
357 
258 
259 
260 

261 
262 
263 
264 
265 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 

271 
272 
273 
274 
275 

276 
277 
278 
279 

280 


134 


135 


436  00 


256  00 


670  00 
900  00 


718  23 


436  00 


256  00 


670  00 


900  00 


718  23 


136 

1;062  37 

"  773*66 
674  84 


851  22 

7; 238  44 

21  25 


7,673  83 

509  04 

407  21 

25  00 

979  96 

518  07 

1,025  00 

5,899  54 

618  25 

23  75 

1,205  43 

830  36 

4,146  01 


1,360  00 

764  16 

2,498  66 


497  86 
549  74 
530  65 
566  72 
577  52 

898  63 
51  71 
652  34 
920  00 
646  58 


187 

1400  00 


f270  00 


346  16 


T 1,100  00 

139  25 

16  25 


1700  00 


11  88 

600  00 

T 

1,200  00 


254  71 


497  86 
274  50 
300  00 

'i7'47 

898  63 

30  55 

652  34 

'34658 


138 

2,420  66 
7,761  29 
2,405  73 
2,380  25 
12,241  93 

1,668  59 

2,397  02 

56,178  39 

5,842  33 

al54,367  54 

40,000  00 

42,177  93 

672  30 

7975  56 

2,535  02 

1,200  00 

r2,000  00 

7,187  87 

""1^647*58 

13,233  59 
3,525  24 
2,903  76 

17,272  41 
2,307  35 

6,392  35 
4,430  39 
2,464  35 
8,319  19 
T 1^,207  18 

3,561  79 
3,081  50 
1,424  01 
T 1,511  91 
2,831  98 

1,910  72 

r3,840  49 

10,781  34 

5,275  75 

2,175  51 


139 

f  910  23 

2,043  00 

1,130  97 

f 1,000  00 

12,241  93 

787  64 

1,000  00 

2,95148 

f876  13 

adl54,367  54 

6  40,000  00 

8,883  40 

302  09 

649  63 

1,189  17 

1,200  00 

600  00 

1,971  41 

729*88 

5,864  80 
1,468  57 
fl,345  6S 
2,256  44 
1,293  34 

6,392  35 
2,610  29 
1,364  46 

"21528*51 

3,561  79 

1,540  50 

r471  63 

1187  00 

1,315  94 

1,910  72 

f  2, 119  23 

10,781  34 

1,150  00 

1,286  06 


a  Including  income  of  Investments,  $80,788.63.       ft  Special  school,  did  nol 
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continued 


concluded 


TOTAL 


Whole 
school 


Aeademlo 
department 


BZPSMDITURKS  DUBIKO   TKAK 


ADDITIOV8,  IMPROymKNT  AND  BBPAIB8 


OBOUND8 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


BUlLOUfOB 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


No. 


140 

4,559  13 
9,430  52 
3,665  42 
4,062  78 
15,021  62 

2,209  50 

3,782  15 

64,641  87 

6,788  40 

154,796  63 

40,000  00 
51,014  16 

1.609  00 
1 ,718  91 
3,488  72 

2,335  76 
2,747  67 
8,540  30 
6,914  23 
2,598  38 

16,303  36 
5,536  57 
4,427  97 

22.980  87 
2,781  88 

9,225  67 

6.610  00 
3,281  60 

14,349  30 

12.981  98 

6,625  61 
4,018  59 
2,517  66 
2,365  63 
3,579  00 

4,664  78 
4,507  93 
15,007  85 
6,565  75 
3,202  45 


141 

2,367  53 

3,229  89 

1,586  00 

72,256  45 

15,021  62 

1,302  46' 
1,800  42 
3,730  83 
1,231  13 
5154,796  63 

540,000  00 

11,145  80 

791  00 

946  87 

2,047  87 

1,330  80 

829  50 

2,133  07 

1,714  69 

991  61 

8,245  96 
2,848  50 
2,016  75 
4,798  01 
1,767  87 

9,225  67 
3,185  00 
1,655  54 
3,531  45 
3,265  00 

6,625  61 
2,175  00 
1,252  00 
472  00 
1,491  81 

4,664  78 
2,483  96 
14,933  19 
1,450  00 
2,013  00 


148 

40  53 


88  14 


177  25 
1,860  72 


T 
154  62 


21  85 

1,000  00 
955 

12  00 

"'"25'66 
6  00 
2  00 


140  75 


6  78 


50  00 


148 
5  60 


88  14 


60  00 
155  00 


f 
f 


21  85 
1,000  00 


6  00 


2  00 


50  00 


144 

38  00 


422  95 
478  89 
134  35 


285  04 

4,090  13 

176  04 

c7,512  28 

d 1,074  70 
2,798  89 


135  91 


5  00 

642  56 

t500  00 

76  03 

376  30 

75  00 

303  20 

337  19 

62  08 

307  92 
1300  00 

34  07 
408  72 
543  31 

379  90 

""*23'32 
25  00 
16  00 

35  00 
159  08 
150  00 

'"266*66 


145 

18  71 


TWO  00 
134  35 


125  00 

340  83 

29  38 

h  0  7,512  28 

h  d  1,074  70 


135  91 


160  64 
f500  00 


188  15 

25  00 

100  00 

100  00 

62  08 

307  92 

300  00 

11  36 


379  90 

T 

20  00 
8  00 

35  00 

79  54 

150  00 

i66"66 


241 
242 
243 
244 
245 

246 

247 
248 
249 
250 

251 
252 
25^ 
254 
255 

256 
267 
258 
259 
260 

261 

62 

63 

264 

265 

266 

267 
268 
269 
270 

271 
272 
273 
274 
275 

276 
277 
278 
279 
280 


•tUmate.       elndudinfr  grounds.       d  Including  grounds  and  furniture. 
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KZPCHomnws  duruio 

No. 

▲DDITZOXS,  IMPROTnCKMT  AND  REPAIRS 

rURNITUSR 

▲PPAKATVB 

LIBRARY 

Whole  school 

Academic 
department 

Whole  school 

Academie 
department 

Whole  school 

Academic 
department 

241 

146 

14  80 

248  57 

6  55 

« 

""369*64 

147 

148 

115  72 

140 

785  25 

150 

87  70 

51  50 

63  33 

120  72 

285  97 

37  50 

161 

f  21  09 

242 

20  00 

243 

6  00 

63  33 

244 

f  120  72 

245 
246 

309  64 

48  71 

74  85 

17  70 

T 

281  54 

48  71 

74  85 
17  70 

285  97 

37  50 

247 

38  72 

485  59 

228  81 

2,306  27 

T 
154  62 

38  72 

218 

H82  07 
146  25 

249 
250 

38  15 
a2,306  27 

f 

113  00 

100  00 

251 

, 

252 

206  00 
47  00 

206  00 
23  00 

172  20 

139  80 

253 

254 

33  70 

77  09 

c35  34 

56  00 
no  57 

57  88 
43  16 

326  41 
75 
T50  75 

58  81 
30  00 

1,018  03 

t  60  00 

28  00 

374  82 

105  00 

33  70 

255 

124  27 

124  27 

77  09 

256 

• 

35  34 

257 

70  00 

8  00 

40  00 

42  50 

337  37 

70  00 

8  00 

40  00 

42  50 

337  37 

56  00 

258 
259 
260 

4  79 
265  00 

4  79 
265  00 

36  86 
57  88 
43  16 

261 

139  80 

163  20 

262 

60  00 

263 

50  00 
34  20 

100  00 

51  44 
t  50  00 

57  09 

125  18 

95  00 

50  00 
34  20 

100  00 

51  44 
50  00 
13  50 

125  18 
95  00 

264 
265 

326  40 

7  21 

9  93 

f  100  00 

45  03 

116  00 

58  81 
30  00 

266 
267 
268 
269 

9  93 

100  00 

22  51 

1,018  03 

6000 

14  00 

374  82 

270 
271 

250  00 
158  69 

250  00 
158  69 

105  00 

272 

20  85 

20  85 

127  17 

63  58 

273 

19  55 
18  00 

15  00 
10  00 

274 
275 

50  00 
37  50 

259  88 
57  87 
67  27 

223  50 

50  00 
37  50 

259  88 
28  93 
58  57 

223  50 

80  00 
38  90 

17  90 
51  71 
300  01 
37  50 
25  00 

80  00 
38  90 

276 
277 
278 
279 
280 

25  00 

T 

82  85 

67  32 

542  00 

25  00 

T 

82  85 

34  10 

250  00 

17  90 
25  86 
300  01 
37  50 
25  00 

a  Special  school,  did  not  estimate,    dlnclading  apparatus. 
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MSNT,  continued 


eanUnued 


SAI^RIBS  FOR  IXSTBUCnOir 


Whole  school 


Academic 
departniont 


SALARIES  PAID  OTRBR  OFTI- 
OBBB  AND  BMPLOTBB8 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


PRIZKS,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  STC. 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


No. 


152 

3,276  00 
5,695  00 
2,420  00 
2,462  50 
11,342  00 

1,450  00 
2,660  00 

33,369  09 
4,315  00 

12,708  33 

6,500  00 
26,833  50 
1,420  00 
1,119  00 
2,565  00 

«1,200  00 
1,580  00 
4,709  76 
4,250  00 
1,870  00 

12,409  00 
3,222  00 
3,052  00 

16,645  00 
1,100  00 

6,800  00 
4,550  00 
2,369  00 
9.406  25 
10,068  62 

3,665  00 
2,498  00 
1,870  00 
1,492  00 
1,600  00 

3,900  00 
2,740  00 
7,983  00 
3,90()  00 
1,970  00 


163 

1,971  00 

2,400  00 

1,480  00 

T  1,525  00 

11,342  00 

1,030  00 

1,350  00 

2,950  00 

719  16 

a  12,708  33 

a6,500  00 

9,150  00 

700  00 

678  00 

1,555  00 

1,200  00 

600  00 

1,500  00 

4,250  00 

850  00 

6,200  00 
1,420  00 
1,700  00 
3,650  CO 
600  00 

6,300  00 
r 2,000  00 
1,460  00 
3,475  00 
2,300  00 

3,665  00 

1,250  00 

1,150  00 

283  00 

800  00 

3,900  00 
1,600  00 
7,983  00 
1,000  00 
1,250  00 


154 
273  39 
552  00 

94  00 
125  00 
600  00 

60  00 

175  00 

3,188  75 

183  26 
14,668  31 

15,416  00 

5,019  81 

50  00 

95  00 
80  00 

o60  00 
89  00 
569  50 
600  00 
219  80 

724  75 
195  00 
255  00 
1,685  00 
100  00 

800  00 
1,000  00 
145  02 
782  45 
997  60 

50  00 
100  00 
125  00 
100  00 

184  75 

180  00 
128  00 
640  00 
418  00 
210  00 


155 

180  00 

154  00 

48  00 

TOO  00 

600  00 

30  00 

60  00 

150  00 

30  54 

a  14,668  31 

a  15,416  00 

T  1,000  00 

30  00 

150  00 

40  00 

60  00 

25  00 

125  00 

600  00 


362  38 
30  00 
85  00 

650  00 


800  00 

?400  00 

48  34 

V35666 

50  00 

50  00 

T75  00 

"'"7506 

180  00 

64  00 

640  00 

*"2i6'66 


156 


10  00 


25  00 
79  00 


167 


TIO  00 


22  50 
79  00 


241 
242 
243 
244 
245 

246 
247 
248 
249 
250 

251 
252 
253 
254 
255 

256 
257 
258 
259 
260 

261 
262 
263 
264 
265 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 

271 
272 
273 
274 
275 

276 
277 
278 
279 
280 


<  For  ac*d  dep't  only;  flares  for  whole  school  not  reported. 
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FINASOIAL  BTATE- 


No. 


BZPEMDZTORB8  DURDTO 


ZMTBRBST  ON  DBBT 


Whole 
school 


Aoademic 
department 


XMSURANCB 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


rUKL  AND  UORT8 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
departmen 


241 
242 
243 

244 
245 

246 
247 
2^8 
249 
250 

251 
252 
253 
254 
255 

256 
257 
268 
259 
260 

261 
262 
263 
264 
265 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 

271 
272 
273 
274 
275 

276 
277 
278 
279 
280 


158 


5  00 


375  00 


a  104  90 


300  00 

iso'oo 


159 


a  104  90 


100  00 

ihb'ob 


160 

9  10 

" 'i2'66 

""750 


37  50 

332  25 

43  75 

60  00 


889  60 


67  50 
d7  50 


n25  00 
75  00 

245  04 

3  00 

62  50 

20  00 

46  00 

118  00 

"'*42"66 

75  00 

117  50 


112  50 
12  00 
75  00 
60  00 

62  00 

200  00 

75  00 

*78'6o 


161 


12  00 
b 

7  50 

14  00 

7  25 
c60  00 

1200  00 

* 

33  75 
7  50 

fl25  00 
18  75 

122  52 

3  00 

25  00 

""ie'ob 

118  00 
""14*66 

'Vi5'66 


56  00 
T 

"3060 

62  00 

100  00 

75  00 

"78" 66 


16S 

263  29 

552  00 

98  81 

226  75 

601  46 

105  43 
168  46 

1,521  21 
166  42 

4,635  00 

1,939  00 

1,745  45 

80  00 

85  12 

141  86 

d46  00 

125  00 

126  24 
1275  00 

120  00 

1,569  56 
221  25 
130  00 
480  04 
130  00 

790  76 
350  00 
133  50 

602  13 
270  80 

373  41 
163  50 
157  50 
150  00 
177  62 

145  00 
198  18 
400  00 
350  00 

142  45 


163 

f  145  00 

206  00 

48  60 

f  115  00 
501  46 

55  00 
60  00 

27  77 
o4,635  00 

o  1,939  00 
f  400  00 

30  00 
728  37 

70  93 

45  00 
35  00 

31  31 
f 275  00 

30  00 

784  78 
100  00 

65  00 
150  00 

50  00 

790  76 
175  00 

usKy 

"'Vi66*66 

373  41 

81  75 
T 

88*81 

145  00 

99  09 

400  00 

75*66 


a  Including  principal.       b  Paid  every  three  years.        c  Special  school,  did  not  estimate. 
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muT,  eonciuded 


concluded 


OTBIB  INCIDXMTAL8 


Whole 
school 


164 

66  10 

45  24 

1  90 

68  35 

203  85 

4  16 

128*50 


165  25 

12  00 
51  90 

21  84 

dl5  00 

20  00 

23  54 

T275  00 

13  95 

163  13 
30  00 
60  15 

141  36 

22  50 

t200  00 
200  00 

14  50 
57  40 
63  79 


59  30 
15  27 

4  00 

5  00 

15  00 

40  00 

120  00 

100  00 

85  00 


AcAdemlo 
departmeDt 


ALL  OCTXB  PUBPOBB 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


TOTAL 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


165 
f  25  00 

""'i*66 

T30  00 
203  85 

4  16 

"25*66 


¥50  00 

8  00 

51  90 

10  92 

15  00 

7  00 

23  54 

T275  00 

7  20 

81  56 
20  00 
30  00 
40  00 
10  92 

T200  00 

100  00 

4  83 

'Y50*66 


29  65 
12  00 

4  00 

5  00 

15  00 

20  00 

120  00 

"25'66 


166 

189  92 

1,739  29 

183  74 

259  85 

n,500  00 

311  16 
222  49 

19,981  00 
1,121  81 

102,110  86 

15,070  30 
l£,874  22 

"229'29 
162  97 

dS5  00 

802  57 

442  15 

40  00 

40  63 


1,415  32 
112  86 

3,426  87 
501  95 


388  3^ 

2,438  35 

329  61 

779  22 

486  71 

36  77 

25  00 

1,424  18 

25  00 

111  19 

5,139  72 

T  869  43 


167 

f  90  00 


f 150  00 
f 1,500  00 

25  00 

75  00 

110  00 

186  80 

0  102,110  85 

015,070  30 


35  00 

36  50 
221  08 

40  00 


1,090  50 
Jo3  00 

"546 '87 


779  22 
243  35 

T  I- 
25  00 
373  65 

25  00 

55  59 

5,073  76 


168 

4,374  55 
8,883  60 
3,308  28 
3,743  06 
15,021  62 

2,043  10 

3,782  15 

65,514  31 

6,662  88 

144,001  04 

40,000  00 
51,014  16 

1.609  00 
1,718  91 
3,376  44 

d  1,397  84 
2,747  57 
6,658  96 
7,427  88 
2,510  62 

16,303  36 
5,536  57 
4,101  46 

23,160  87 
2,251  74 

10,096  08 

6.610  00 
3,281  60 

14,349  30 
12,981  98 

5,406  22 
3,568  03 
2,266  19 
2,019  00 
3,543  95 

4,664  78 
3,686  03 
15,007  85 
5,965  75 
3,202  45 


160 

2,541  65 

2,779  00 

1,&'^8  93 

12,150  72 

15,021  62 

1,256  51 
1,800  42 
3,730  83 
1,252  05 
c 144,001  04 

040,000  00 

11,145  80 

791  00 

946  87 

2.047  87 

1,397  84 

829  50 

2,133  07 

7,429  88 

991  61 

8,245  96 
2,848  50 
2,108  00 
4,799  01 
1,597  87 

9,596  08 
3,185  00 
1,655  54 
4,054  00 
3,265  00 

5,406  22 

1,795  18 

f 1,252  00 

472  00 

1,456  76 

4,664  78 
2,073  01 
14,933  19 
1,295  10 
2,013  00 


No. 


241  Naples....  341 
242 Newark...  342 
243NeWkV..  343 

244  New  B'lln.  3U 

245  Newb'rgh.  345 

246Newfleld..  346 
247  N.HartTd.  347 
248N.  Roch...  348 

249  Newtown.  349 

250  N.Y.LbUndSSO 

251  N.Y.ich.bI  351 
252Nlaflrara...  353 

253  Nichols....  353 

254  N.  B'kfl'd.  354 
255N.Cohoot*n355 

256N.01ean..  35« 

257  N.Parma.  367 

258  N.  Tarry. .  358 

259  N.  Tonaw.  359 

260  NorthTll..  360 

261  Norwich  .  361 

262  Norwood .  363 
263Nimda....  363 
264N7ack....  364 

265  0akfleld..  366 

266  0gdensb..  366 

267  01ean 367 

268  Oneida  C.  368 

269  Oneida....  369 

270  Oneonta..  370 

271  Ono'd'ga..  271 

272  Ontario. . .  373 

273  0rch'dP..  373 

274  OrlskanyF  374 

275  Oriskany..  275 

276  Oswego...  376 

277  Ovid 277 

278  0wego....  278 

279  OysterBay  279 

280  PalntedP.  380 


41  For  acad.  dep't  only  ;  figures  for  whole  school  not  reported. 
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No. 


251  ralatlne.. 

252  Palmyra  . 
5JS3  Parish.... 
2m  Parker  . . . 
255  Patchog . . 

28fi  Pawling.. 
387  I'enfleld . . 

288  Penii  Yan. 

289  Perry 

390  Phelps.... 


281 
282 
283 
284 
285 

286 
287 
288 
289 
290 


291  Phlladel..  291 

292  Phoenix..  292 
298  Plttsford..  293 
394  Plattsb'g .  294 

295  Pompey  . .  295 

296  Pt  Byron  .  296 

297  Pt  Henry.  297 

298  Pt  Jeff....  298 

299  Pt  JervU  .  299 

800  Pt  Leyden  300 

801  PtRlch...  301 
803  Portvllle  .  302 

803  Po'k'p'ale.  303 

804  Pulaski...  304 
809  Red  Creek  305 

806  Red  Hook  306 

807  Rhlneb'k..  307 

808  Rlohburg.  308 

809  Rlohfleld  .  309 

810  RlchTllle..  310 

811  Ripley....  ^H 

812  Rirerhead  322 
818  Rochester  313 

814  Rockaway  314 

815  Rome  ....  315 

816  Rouse  Pt.  326 
sn^ushford.  31^ 

818  RushTlUe.  31s 

819  Baoket....  319 
8a0  8a«Bar..  32O 


NAME 


LOCATION 


atj  or  Tillage  and  oofantj 


OKADMITTBD 


b 

By 


Date 


Palatine  Bridge  tinion  school . . 
Palmyra  classical  anion  school. 

Parish  union  school 

Parker  nnion  school.... 

Paichogne  union  school 


Pawling  union  school 

Peufield  union  school 

Pean  Yan  academy 

Perry  uuion  school 

Phelps  un.  and  classical  school 


Philadelphia  nnion  school 
Phoenix  nnion  school..... 

Pi  ttsford  h ii^h  school 

Plattsbnrg  high  school  . .. 
Pompey  union  school 


Port  Byron  free  sch.  and  acad 

Port  Henry  uuion  school 

Port  Jefferson  union  school 

Port  Jervis  union  school 

Port  Leyden  nnion  school 


Port  Richmond  nnion  school 

Portviile  union  school , 

Poughkeepsie  high  school 

Pulaski  acad.  and  union  school., 
a  Red  Creek  union  seminary  ..... 


Red  Hook  union  school 

Rhinebeck  union  school 

Richbiirg  union  school 

Richtield  Springs  nnion  school. 
RichviJle  union  school 


Ripley  union  school 

Riverhead  union  school 

Rochester  free  academy 

Rockaway^  Beach  union  school. 
Rome  free  academy 


Rouse  Point  union  school 

Rushford  union  school 

Rushville  nnion  school  . .. 

Sacket  uuion  school 

Sag  Harbor  uuion  school  . 


s 


Palatine  Bridge,  Montg'y . 

Palmyra,  Wayne  .*. 

Parish,  Oswego .........*,. 

Clarence,  Eriel 

Patchogue,  Suffolk 


Pawling,  Dutchess 
Penheki,  Monroe  .. 
Penn  Yan,  Yates  . . 
Perry,  Wyoming... 
Phelps,  Ontario  ... 


Philadelphia,  Jefferson 

Phoenix,  Osw^o 

Pittsfora,  Monroe 

Plattsbnrg,  Clinton . . . . 
Pompey,  Onondaga.... 


Port  Byron,  Caynga  ... 

Port  Henry,  Essex 

Port  Jefferson,  Suffolk. 

Port  Jervis,  Orange 

Port  Leyden,  Lewis  ... 


Port  Richmond,  Richmond 

Portviile,  Cattaraugus 

Poughkfepsie,  Dutchess  .. 

Pulaski,  Oswego 

Red  Creek,  Wayne 


Red  Hook,  Dutchess 

Rhinebeck,  Dutchess 

Rich  burg,  Allegany 

Richfield  Springs,  Otsego 
Richville,  St  Lawrence... 


3 

L 


Ripley,  Chautauqua 
Riverhead,  Suffolk.. 
Rochester,  Monroe . . 
Oceanus,  Queens  . . . 
Rome,  Oneida 


Rouse  Point,  Clinton.  ... 

Rushford,  Allegany 

Rnshville,  Vales 

Sacket  Harbor,  Jefferson. 
Sag  Harbor,  Suffolk 


10  Ja  61 

7Ap  57 

6J1    86 

120    54 

12F    91 


28F 
21  N 
13  Ja 

7Ap 
19  Ap 


95 
95 
60 
54 
55 


5Je  94 
23N  75 
13D  93 
29  Mr  13 
21  N    95 

7Ap  57 
11  Ja  78 
24  J«  96 
10  Ja  68 

8F    94 

12D    94 

28  My  82 
1F1792 
4J6  53 

10  Ja  67 

19  Mr  96 

8  Ja  74 
21N    95 

9  Ja  89 
28F    95 

24  Je  96 
26Je  95 
8  Ap  61 
21N  96 
28  Ap  85 

26  Je  95 

4Mr52 

f  71 

24Je  96 

11  Ja  77 


a  This  institution  Is  now  tax-supported,  but  the  academy  organization  is  still  maintained 
cHrhlgh,  8= senior,  M  =  middle  and  J = junior  school.  d  Including  principal,  who  does  not 
uated  from  commercial  dep*t.  g  Besides  these,  students  have  access  to  Penn  Tan  pablio 
<Did  not  estimate. 
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S 

ORAOUATS8 

«o 

>l 

9 

I 

58 

al 
standards 

111 

1 

1 

r 

0 

0 

d 

u 

< 

QQ 

0 

0 

d 

2d 
p«o 

*d 
odO 


Volumes 
la  library 


NBT  PBOPBRTT 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


No. 


6 

M 

H 
H 
H 
H 

J 
J 
H 
H 
H 

8 
H 
H 
H 
J 

H 

H 

J 

H 

H 

M 

H 
H 
H 
J 

J 
S 
J 
H 
J 

J 
M 

H 

J 

H 

J 
J 
J 
M 
J 


6 

2 
5 
3 
5 
5 

2 
4 
6 
6 
4 

2 
5 

4 
7 
2 

3 
4 
6 
6 
3 

d6 
1 

11 
7 
3 

1 
3 
1 
5 
1 

2 
3 

27 
2 

10 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 


7 

19 

149 

52 

87 

122 

23 

26 

167 

132 

106 

67 
87 
67 
141 
28 

69 
62 
30 
156 
69 

67 

53 

249 

122 

105 

25 
66 
56 
73 
18 

31 
61 

916 
38 

209 

7 
68 
27 
30 

77 


8 

'"is 

W 

1 

11 

2 

620 

•*«*•• 

10 

10 

9 

1 

9 

4 

5 

/4 

24 

7 

7 

26 

r4 

""is" 
5 

17 

13 

74 

43 

11 

4 

10 

189 

190 
168 
190 
189 

191 
180 
181 
185 
195 

191 
197 
189 
184 
189 

195 
190 
195 
196 
189 

194 
188 
194 
194 
188 

209 
188 
179 
180 
184 

190 
183 
192 
199 
192 

190 
196 
189 
190 
190 


11 

1,131 

2,965 

614 

f900 

t900 

292 

286 

^46 

1,060 

855 

450 
628 
425 
1,915 
561 

t968 
586 
150 
331 
567 

1,080 
842 
400 
800 
256 

300 
678 
219 
751 
260 

200 
654 
2,340 
485 
216 

400 
313 
350 
416 
350 


IS 

14,632  90 
47,054  43 
9,863  00 
40,390  00 
24,972  00 

8,749  00 

7,170  83 

16,748  00 

26,^03  61 

18,324  26 

7,087  28 

19,410  68 

18,295  00 

;k  20,755  21 

4,425  96 

12,617  26 
22,863  53 

19.199  00 
34,380  00 

7,181  95 

44,615  00 

4,794  00 

56,416  50 

15,500  00 

7,200  00 

4,816  08 
12,950  00 
11,885  91 
27,447  56 

3,912  64 

10,400  00 

9,050  00 

172,156  45 

29,843  15 

26.200  00 

9,071  47 
7,233  96 

16,450  00 
6,968  51 

31,858  66 


13 

3,883  00 
17,921  47 
16,370  00 
28,740  00 

8,400  00 

3,014  00 
2,631  72 
4,295  00 
13,025  00 
9,745  00 

3,975  49 

5,841  00 

9,227  58 

20,755  21 

f 2,066  62 

4,990  00 

4,700  00 

< 19,199  00 

18,880  00 

4,390  31 

15,865  00 
2,205  00 

56,416  50 
6,950  00 

i 7,200  00 

2,050  00 
4,475  00 
3,344  15 
11,454  30 
2,184  00 

i 10,400  00 
3,064  40 

172,156  45 

3,603  40 

26,200  00 

5,125  00 
3,853  99 
8,450  00 
3,893  65 
7,141  50 


281 
282 
283 
284 
285 

286 
287 
288 
289 
290 

291 
292 
293 
294 
295 

296 
297 
298 
299 
300 

301 
302 
303 
304 
305 

306 
307 
308 
309 
310 

311 
312 
313 
314 
315 

316 
317 
318 
319 
320 


for  special  purposes. 


&L= Legislature ;  all  others  incorporated  or  admitted  by  regents, 
teach,  e  Including  two  who  graduated  from  commercial  dep't.  /Including  one  who  grad- 
llbrary  of  1656  TOlumes.     h  For  aoad.  dep't  only  ;  figures  for  whole  sohool  not  reported. 
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VNIVEltSITY  OF  THE  STATE   OF  NEW  YORK 


No. 


a  Inspector  and 

date  of  last 

inspectioii 


PKIUCIPAI.  OH 


NAME 


281 
282 
283 
284 
285 

286 
287 
288 
289 
290 


14 

W  12  N  95 

S  14  My  96 

S  31  Ja  96 

CI  24  Mr  96 

S  23  Ja  96 

W4  Ja  96 

CI  30  O  95 

W  15  My  96 

CI  16  Ap  ^96 

CI  21  Ap  96 


291 

819D 

95 

292 

8  5  Mi 

96 

293 

C128  0 

95 

294 

K8Je 

96 

295 

C3Je 

96 

296 

CI  110 

95 

297 

S5Je 

96 

298 

C22My 

96 

299 

K26My 

96 

300 

S5D 

95 

301 

S25  0 

95 

302 

C19D 

95 

303 

C21Ap 

96 

304 

8  6  Mr 

96 

305 

8  29Ap 

96 

306 

C13Ja 

96 

307 

CI  16  Je 

96 

308 

CUN 

95 

309 

W9Ja 

96 

310 

8  14  Ja 

96 

311 

WlOO 

95 

312 

S20Ja 

96 

313 

CI22N 

95 

314 

SIN 

95 

315 

8  27  Mr 

96 

3lfi 

C27My 

96 

317 

C17F 

96 

318 

SOD 

95 

319 

8  5  My 

96 

320 

890 

95 

16 


Arthur  E.  Barnes,  Ph.  B 

8.  Dwight  Artus^  M.  A 

6W.  F.  Canoujjh,  B.  A 

George  A.  Rolles,  B.  A.,  Pd.  B.,  M.  A. 
W.  E.  Gordoij,  Pd.  D 


Henry  F.  Albro,  LL.  B 

Bart  A  Ha>ner 

George  Howard  Hoxie,  B.  A. 

Mary  E.  Catton 

D.  D.  Edgerton,  Ph.  B 


John  G.  Peck,  M.  A 

Edwin  J.  Howe 

c  Farley  J.  Withington 

Helen  D.  Woodward,  B.  A.,  M.  A. 
<{  Charles  8.  Benedict 


William  Harris,  B.  A.. 

P.  F.  Burke,  M.  A 

Frank  H.  8incerbeaax 

J.  M.  Dolph.  M.  A 

d  Henry  G.  Grabel . . . . 


Orry  H.  Hoag 

«E.  W.  Cady,  B.  A 

James  Winnie,  M.  A  .... 

8.  R.  Shear 

Albert  D.  Whitney,  B.  A, 


D.  C.  Lehman 

David  J.  Keater 

/C.  A.  Hu-ted 

J.  Anthony  Basse tty  M.  A. 
^Herbert  E.  Sweet ... 


F.  M.  Markham 

George  A.  Brown 

John  G.  Allen 

William  M.  Gilmore  . 
W.  E.  Stearns,  M.  A, 


Luman  K.  Bowdish 

H.  J.  Walter,  Ph.  M 

^Edward  J.  Rowe 

E.  A.  Chick 

John  J.  Harrison,  M.  A 

aC=Cbarle8N.  Oobb;  Cl= Arthur  O.  Clement;  KzRoland  S.  Keyser;  Stilly ron  T.  Srudder;  W= 
June  80, 1896.     eSeat  declared  yaoanr  June  80, 1696.   /F.  L.  Peckham  diett  May  81, 18W;  T.  W» 
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JUSB80,  1896 


Institutions  where  degrees  were  obtained  or  school  at  which  educated 


No. 


16 


Union 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

-Cornell,  K.  Y.  state  normal  oollege,  and  Hamilton. 
U.  C.  N.  Y 


Cornell 

Brockport  normal. 
Union , 

Oeneseo  normal.. 
Rome  academy. .. 


Hamilton 

Oeneseo  normal 

-C^neseo  normal..,. 
Yassar  and  Cornell 
Buchtel  college  .... 


17 

1895 
1894 
1893 
1894 
1881 

1895 
1895 
1895 
1882 
1885 


Syracuse 

Middlebury  college 

*   Oneonta  normal 

Syracase  

Oswego  normal  .... 


Geneaeo  normal . . . . 

Union 

Hamilton 

Oswefi^o  normal 

Middlebnry  college. 


Northern  Indiana  nor.  sch.  and  Northwestern  col.,  111. 

T 

Tronpaburg  union  school , 

Rochester 

Potsdam  normal 


Fredonia  normal 

Brockport  and  Albany  normals. 

Oswe|i^o  normal 

Albany  normal , 

Rochester , 


Albany  normal. 

Cornell 

Oeneseo  normal 
Union  academy 
Wesley  an .". 


281 
282 
283 
284 
285 

286 
287 
288 
289 
290 


1894 

291 

1895 

292 

1893 

298 

1876 

294 

1895 

295 

1888 

296 

1875 

297 

1893 

298 

1872 

299 

1894 

300 

1890 

301 

1895 

302 

1886 

303 

1892 

304 

1892 

':^05 

1894 

306 

1896 

307 

1896 

308 

1887 

309 

1895 

310 

1893 

311 

1894 

312 

1886 

313 

1894 

314 

1894 

315 

1895 

316 

1894 

317 

1894 

318 

1892 

319 

1878 

320 

Charles  F.  Wheelocic     b  Redgrned  June  88, 1806.    e  Alvin  A.  L-wIh  for  1A06-  97.    d  T^rm  Azpired 
Stewart  ensraged  for  189&-07.    ^Redgned  Jane  10,  1806.    ABdward  J.  Wise  for  1806-07. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE   OF  NEW  YORK 


No. 


REQBirrS  KXAMDrXB 


Name  and  where  educated 


Present  position 


Date  of 
appoint- 
ment 


^1 
282 
283 
284 
285 

286 
287 
288 
289 
290 

291 
292 
293 
294 
295 

296 
297 
298 
299 
300 

301 
302 
303 
304 
305 

306 
307 
308 
309 
310 

311 
312 
313 
3L4 
315 

316 
317 
318 
319 
320 


18 


Rev.  L.  W.  Richardson,  M.  A.,  Trinity. 

[col.,  W,  Va. 

Albert  F.  Erb.,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Bethany 
Frank  Overton,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Lafayette 

[col.  and  Colnmbia. 


19 


Clergyman 


Physician 

Physician,  surgeon  and 

[teacher 


20 


6Jl     91 


7Ap   91 
13  Je    95 


J.  Newton  Wyckoff,  B.  A.,  Cornell . 


Hobart  Cooke 


Rev.  John  Dnnlap. 


[normal,  Mass. 

Mrs  Eloise    F.  Dnsenbnry,  Westfield 


John  D.  Carey,  M.  A.,  Hamilton. 


[nniv.  and  Rooh.  theol.  sem. 

Kev.   C.  A.   Barbour,    B.  A.,   Brown 


Manufacturer. 


Clergyman 


7N     93 


7Ap  91 


29My  9S     . 


18  My  91 


19  Ja    95 


24Ja    95 
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TRU8TBKS 


OFFIOKRS  ON  JUNK  SO,  1896 


President 


William  Jolinston. 
Heoiy  R.  Diirfee. 

P.  D.  Edick 

Dr  Henry  Lapp.. 
Jesse  C.  Mills.... 


81 


-J.  A.  Kline 

George  R.  Leonard. 

Edson  Potter 

Mrs  Mary  J.  Olin.. 
8.  K.  Bowker 


Robert  Adrian 

J.E.  Hamill 

Charles  H.  True... 

Royal  Corbin 

Wheaton  B.  Sweet. 


T.  P.  Dixon 

Andrew  Trombler. 
M.  L.  Cbambers.. 
H.  O.  Rosen  krans. 
Sea  ben  Kline 


Charles  M.  Vail. . 
J.  £.  Dosenbury. 
Albert  R.  Haskin. 

M.  L.  HoUis 

Person  Cooper — 


Dr  H.  L.  Cookingbam. 

O.  8.  VanEtten 

D.  E.  Brokaw 

liOwell  8.  Henry 

F.  B.  Beaman 


William  L.  Stanton. 
J.  Edward  Wells..-. 
Boyd  G.  Sai>nders. .. 

Jonn  C.  Lefferts 

T.  M.  Flandrau 


E.  C.Everest 

W.  H.Benson , 

P.P.  Williams 

W.  L.McKee 

Everett  A.  Carpenter. 


Treasurer 


92 

a  Frasier  Spraker 

Henry  P.  Knowles... 

a  J.  B.  Nilee 

a  Cornelius  Bodine  .. 
a  Fremont  Hammond. 


a  James  S.  Pearce.... 

M.  C.  Ryan 

a  George  H.  Lapbam 

a  George  K.  Page 

aE.  F.  Nudbam < 


a  W.  A.  Markwick 
a  A.  W.  Hawks... 
a  A.  L.  Cramp  .... 

a  James  Sbaw 

a  M.  R.  Dyer 


a  Jobn  C.  Dixon  .. 
aW.  H.  Helms  -., 

aE.  M.  Davis 

ah,  E.  Goldsmith. 
a  Louis  W.  Riggs  . 


a  Frank  Foggin... 
a  E.  E.  Dosenbury 
Albert  R.  Haskin  . 
aW.  B.  Dixon.... 
Riley  Z.  Patrick.. 


aF.  E.  Burnett... 
a  Virgil  C.  Traver. 
a  Li,  C.  Streeter. .. 
a  Allen  Bloomfield. 
a  A.  F.  Spooner. .. 


a  J.  W.  Burrows 

a  Henry  P.  Terry 

aSamuel  B.  Williams 

a  Charles  A.  SebiUing , 

a  K.  S.  Putnam,  city  cbamberlaiu 


a  Joseph  Murray 

aE.  C.  Gilbert 

a  J.  W.  Hunt 

aH.  H.  Lane 

a  Jobn  M.  Woodward. 

a  Not  a  trustee. 


No. 


281 
282 
283 
284 
285 

286 
287 
288 
289 
290 

291 
292 
293 
294 
296 

296 
297 
298 
299 
300 

301 
302 
303 
304 
305 

306 
307 
308 
309 
310 

311 
312 
313 
314 
315 

316 
317 
318 
319 
320 


960 


UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


OFFICERS  OH  JiTNB  80,  1896,  coficluded 


No. 


Secretaiy 


•H 

^ 

B 

S 

2 

^m 

0 

3 

9 

<M 

c* 

0 

6 

• 
0 

6 

sz; 

^ 

ss 

^3 


o 


23 

281  aB.  T.  Spraker 

282  Frederick  E.  Converse 

283  L.  D.  Jocelyn 

284  Webster  Bodiiie 

285  aJolinT.  Dare 

286  W.  F.  Dye 

287  A.  H.  Bown 

288  CharlesB.  Shaw 

289  William  B.  Page 

290  W.  B.  Hobbie 

291  W.  T.  Holmes 

292  aF.  M.  Pierce 

293  aC.  B.  Emmons 

294  Everett  C.  Baker 

295  aH.  H.  Baker 

296  R.  R.  Stillwell 

297  aGeorge  C.  Wheelock 

298  aG.  r>ank  Baylis :.. 

299  flR.  E.  Schofuld 

300  JohnMcHale 

301  aArtlmr  W.  Deas 

302  aL,  D.Warner 

303  aJohnC.  Sickley 

304  William  H.  Austin 

306     J.  B.  Decker 

306  A.B.  Hendricks 

307  a  Harry  Pottenbnrgh 

308  a  Ellen  A.  Lyon 

309  a  J.  E.  Ackerman 

310  Chapman  White 

311  aT.  R.  Prendergast 

312  a  Harry  B.  Howell 

313  aMirtonNoyes 

814     aHenry  Renter 

315  William  R.  Hnotington 

316  William  M.  Lighthall 

317  W.  W.  Thomas 

318  D.J.  Harkness 

319  James  A.  Wilson 

820     Brinley  D.  Sleight 

o  Not  a  ta^utee. 


24 

25   / 

3 

2 

9 

5 

5 

3 

9 

5 

7 

4 

6 

4 

5 

3 

9 

5 

7 

4 

5 

3 

5 

3 

6 

4 

7 

4 

10 

6 

7 

4 

9 

5 

9 

5 

7 

4 

7 

4 

5 

3 

3 

2 

5 

3 

12 

7 

9 

5 

9 

5 

3 

2 

3 

2 

6 

4 

7 

4 

9 

5 

5 

3 

5 

3 

20 

11 

3 

2 

6 

4 

3 

2 

6 

4 

9 

5 

3 

2 

6 

4 

26 
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concluded 

FACULTY 

TAOANCIK8   OOCURRINO  BT 

Appointed 
durinjT  year 

TSACHINO  ACADBMIC 
8TUDIB8  0>LT 

TKACHING    ACA- 

DBMIO    AND 

SDB'ACADBMIO 

8TUDIRS 

End 

Death 

Reaifc- 
nation 

Re- 
moval 

MKN 

WOMEN 

Nb. 

of 
term 

Perma- 
nent 

Tem- 
porary 

Perma- 
nent 

Tem- 
porary 

Men 

NV'oinen 

1 
I 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

1 

1 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

1 
1 
I 
2 
1 

1 
3 

281 

3 
1 
2 
3 

282 

2 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

283 

1 
1 

284 

1 

285 

1 

1 

286 

1 

3 

287 

1 

4 
4 
2 

288 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
5 

289 

1 

1 

290 

1 

1 

•  •  •  •     mm 

1 

291 

1 

...... 

2 

1 
5 

292 

• 

1 

293 

mm w  «« • 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

294 

295 

•••••• 

1 

1 

296 

1 

1 

, 

297 

298 

4 

299 
300 

...... 

2 

1 
5 

1 

1 

301 

...... 

1 
2 
1 

302 

-. 

I 

1 

2 

1 

4 
4 

1 
1 

1 

1 

4 

1 
2 

i" 

2' 

1 
1 

303 
304 

1 

305 

I 

1 

306 

1 

1 

307 

1 

...... 

2 

1 

.  308 

.  — ... 

1 

2 

309 

1 
I 

310 

1 

*••••• 

311 

1 
5 

1 

312 

3 

3 
1 

22 

313 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

314 

1 

""s 

315 

1 

1 
1 

3 

316 

1 

1 

1 

317 

318 

...... 

3 
3 

1 

319 

...... 

1 

320 

962 


UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


FAOULTT, 

conclvded 

Ko. 

TBACHINO  BUB- 
ACADKMIC  STUD- 
IES ONLY 

a TOTAL 

No.  of  present  va- 
cancies 

YACANCXBB  OOCURRIKG  BT 

Appointed    dur- 
inc  year 

Man 

Women 

Men 

Women 

End 

of 

term 

I>eath 

Resig- 
nation 

Re- 
moval 

281 

38 

1 

i 

"""V" 

f 

39 

1 
8 
3 
7 
11 

3 

T 
3 
4 
5 

T 

6 

4 

40 

Tl 
f  1 

41 

2 
12 

5 
11 
15 

4 

f3 

7 

10 
8 

11 

10 

6 

6 

2 

5 
4 
7 
4 
3 

16 
5 
8 
5 
3 

3 
5 
2 
10 
2 

4 
3 
22 
8 
9 

1 
3 
3 
1 
10 

42 

43 

44 

46 

46 

47 
3 

282 

3 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 

4 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

283 

2 

284 

285 

1 

286 

1 

287 

2 

3 

288 

3 

289 

1 

1 

1 

1 

290 

1 

1 

291 

292 

1 
3 

1 

4 

1 

293 

1 

294 

295 

1 

1 

3 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 
3 

1 

3 

296 

2 
2 

m  m  ^  m  m  m   m 

2 

297 

298 

r3 

3 

299 

1 

300 

1 

2 

11 
5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^         ^ 

1 

301 

30? 

1 

303 

1 

1 

1 

304 

1 

2 

305 

•  •   ■   «  V   A 

1 

3 
3 
2 
6 
2 

3 
1 

1 

806 

807 

S 

808. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

809 

S 

310 

1 
1 

1 

311 

812 

f  1 

•*"••" " 

1 

313 

1 

1 
1 

3 

314 

7 

1 

815 

1 

816 

• 

1 

1 

817 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

818 

3 

819 

1 

320 

8 

a  Represents  faculty  of  entire  school;  oofannos 
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NUMBKB  AMD  OLAaSinOATIOM  OF  8TUDXMTS 


PuvUb  In  academ- 
ic oepartment  not 
holding  prelim- 
inary cerdflcates 


Boys 


QlrlB 


AOADSMIO  8TUDKMTB  HOLDINO 


Preliminary 
certificates 


Boys 


Girls 


46  academic 

count  or^iigher 

diplomas  or 

certificates 


Boys 


Girls 


ACTUAL  ATTINDAHOB  mTRIMO 


1st  term 


Boys 


Qirls 


Sdterm 


Boys 


Girls 


No. 


48 


O 

13 

13 

6 

46 

14 
6 
16 
22 
17 

22 

6 

10 

32 

7 

14 

6 

12 


16 

16 
19 
45 
34 
24 

11 

25 

17 

2 

7 

fl5 
21 
30 
10 
10 

1 

8 

112 

10 

25 


49 

1 
17 
11 

9 
43 

5 
12 
27 
15 
12 

20 

7 

15 

15 

.    3 

9 

9 

18 


•   11 

• 

31 
20 
38 
21 
30 

10 

18 

34 

1 

3 

115 
34 
35 
19 
12 

3 
10 
T4 

9 
46 


50 

61 

8 

4 

34 

59 

10 

17 

33 

37 

13 

17 

2 

2 

4 

4 

40 

74 

37 

34 

30 

42 

8 

7 

17 

43 

5 

34 

53 

37 

9 

9 

19 

25 

14 

25 

69 

82 

23 

18 

2 

8 

9 

5 

61 

94 

24 

35 

21 

28 

3 

1 

6 

17 

1 

4 

16 

31 

2 

6 

1 

2 

4 

328 

512 

3 

6 

70 

103 

1 

2 

20 

24 

4 

7 

5 

6 

4 

2 

62 

63 

1 

12 

14 

1 

1 

i 

2 

1 

2 
9 
3 


6 
1 
3 


2 
1 


2 
1 


1 
5 
1 


8 

15 

2 


8 
2 
1 


3 
1 


10 
3 
1 


15 


9 


14 


64 

56 

66 

57 

13 

6 

13 

6 

56 

90 

55 

85 

21 

19 

20 

23 

30 

35 

40 

45 

42 

55 

43 

52 

16 

7 

15 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

48 

85 

47 

78 

50 

42 

47 

38 

33 

39 

46 

44 

T30 

23 

27 

24 

19 

45 

19 

45 

16 

51 

16 

61 

76 

45 

69 

45 

13 

4 

16 

11 

27 

28 

27 

28 

19 

36 

17 

38 

12 

18 

11 

18 

60 

76 

59 

83 

29 

30 

32 

30 

18 

38 

16 

34 

22 

20 

24 

19 

97 

139 

103 

124 

55 

59 

63 

59 

24 

37 

42 

43 

10 

11 

9 

10 

31 

35 

31 

35 

18 

31 

18 

35 

22 

44 

26 

44 

8 

5 

9 

7 

15 

15 

16 

15 

23 

38 

23 

38 

346 

515 

294 

468 

12 

23 

12 

24 

73 

120 

74 

115 

2 

5 

2 

5 

25 

27 

23 

32 

13 

6 

14 

8 

tl5 

tl5 

fl5 

115 

26 

48 

20 

46 

281 
282 
283 
284 
285 

286 
287 
288 
289 
290 

291 
292 
293 
294 
295 

296 
297 
298 
299 
300 

301 
302 
303 
304 
305 

306 
307 
308 
309 
310 

311 
312 
313 
314 
,315 

816 
317 
318 
319 
320 


which  follow  pertain  to  acad.  dep't  only. 
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NUMBBB  AMD  CLAKIFI- 


No. 


ACTUAL  ATTXNDAMOK  OURIM O 


8d  term 


Boys 


QlrlB 


4th  term 


Boys 


OirU 


ATeraffe  at- 

tenclanoe  per 

term 


Boys 


Girls 


WHOLB  mniBKR 


Day  scholars 


Boys 


Girls 


Local 


Boys 


Giris 


281 

68 

59 

00 

01 

02 

13 
52 
21 
36 
41 

15 
6 
48 
49 
36 

29 
19 
14 
73 
13 

29 
17 
10 
59 

28 

16 
22 
100 
57 
30 

9 
27 
14 
24 

8 

15 
23 
320 
12 
73 

2 

24 

13 

f  15 

22 

282 
283 

54 

85 

44 

81 

284 
285 

35 
39 

15 
10 

47 

48 

6 
15 

40 

45 

286 
287 
288 

14 
6 

6 
13 

289 

290 

29 

39 

291 

292 

298 

294 

15 

48 

12 

47 

295 

296 
297 

16 

32 

15 

8 

11 

24 
33 
17 

7 
32 

8 
25 

298 

299 

300 

23 

16 
20 

24 

33 
21 

301 

302 

14 

30 

303 

304 
305 

62 
•   25 

10 
19 

6 
22 

6 

15 

58 
34 

11 
31 
31 
42 

7 

15 

49 

57 

306 
307 

9 

10 

308 

309 

310" 

311 

312 

313 

314 
315 

12 

23 

"""ii 

21 

316 

1 

3 

317 

318 

14 

f  15 

20 

10 

f  15 

46 

•  •«•«•  • 

319 

•  ••*••  • 

820 

""'*2b' 

""45* 

03 

6 

85 
21 
43 
52 

6 

9 

82 

40 

41 

24 
45 
49 
45 
8 

26 
36 
18 

80 
29 

34 
20 
132 
58 
38 

10 
33 
32 
43 
6 

15 
38 

492 
23 

117 

4 
30 

8 

115 

46 


04 

13 
57 
24 
21 
43 

16 
10 
58 
62 
48 

30 
28 
16 
79 
11 

33 
21 
12 
67 
18 

18 
19 
107 
27 
10 

14 
31 
10 
24 
8 

10 
16 
345 
13 
67 

2 
27 
15 
13 
29 


05 

6 
86 
28 
28 
55 

7 

15 

109 

56 

52 

27 
50 
47 
49 
6 

32 
36 
18 
81 
13 

39 
19 
142 
29 
24 

11 
35 
30 
40 
5 

16 
32 

550 
25 

116 

5 
30 
11 
13 

48 


06 

07 

2 

4 

17 
18 

19 
6 

6 
2 

7 

4 

7 
4 

3 
3 


21 


2 
4 


2 

17 


36 
36 

30 
32 

8 

1 
1 

5 

7 

15 

7 

7 
3 

6 

6 

13 

S 

1 
2 

13 

8 

2 
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CATION  or  STUDKNTS,  conHnued 

or  SCHOLARS 

GRADUATED  JUNK  1896 

Boarders 

ToUl 

HOLD'G  RKOBNTS  ORSDENTIALS  rOR 

No. 

State 

Foreign 

60-count  orhiffber 

a  IB-count 

Boys 

Qirts 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Qlrls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

68 

69 

70 

71 

7» 

13 
59 
24 
40 
61 

16 
10 
58 
68 
50 

30 
29 
16 
88 
16 

35 
21 
12 
71 
39 

18 
28 
107 
63 
46 

14 

31 

18 

.      26 

73 

6 
90 
28 
47 
61 

7 

16 

109 

64 

56 

27 
58 
51 
53 
12 

34 
41 
18 
85 
30 

39 
25 
142 
59 
59 

11 
35 
38 
47 
9 

16 

38 
556 

25 
129 

5 
38 
11- 
15 
48 

74 

76 

76 

77 

1 

8 

1 
6 

1 

281 

3 

1 
8 
3 

282 

283 

1 

1 

2 

2 

284 
285 

286 

I 

287 

2' 

2 
2 
1 

1 
2 
3 

7 
6 
3 

288 

1 

•  •  •  •  *  * 

289 

290 

291 

1 

1 

■ 

6 

3 

292 

4' 

4 
2 

293 

5 
2 

2 
2 

i 

1 

294 
295 

• 

1 

4 

296 

5 

3 

297 

298 

4 

2 

11 
3 

13 
4 

299 

300 

301 

9 

6 

302 

1 
8 

1 

1 

10 
4 
2 

303 

3 

3 

304 

3 

306 

306 

307 

1 

308 

1 

3 

7 

3 

4 

309 

1 

9 

15 
23 
360 
13 
80 

2 
30 
16 
15 
29 

310 

311 

312 

5 

'""'is* 

313 

314 

14 

315 

316 

1 

2 

8 

317 

318 

• 

319 

••*«•• * 

320 

a  There  are  included  here  any  who  held  a  50-count  certificate. 
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okiDUATKD  Jin«  1886 

No. 

a  BOLODEfl  mmamwTB  cKBDKariALs  fok 

W'COiiiit 

M-eoant            |            12-coiuit 

Boyi 

QirlB 

Boji 

OfrlB 

Boys 

Girls 

Btffu           Olrls 

281 

78 

79 

80 

81 

8» 

83 

S4        1       SB 

282 

283 

■ 

284 

^ 

••f 

i 

1 

286 

5 

1 

2 

1 

286 

287 

288 

289 

290 

291 

292 

293 

294 

3 

3 

3 

1 

295 

296 

• 

297 

298 

299 

300 

' 

301 

302 

3 

3 
3 

1 

303 

5 

7 

304 

306 

1 

1 
2 

306 

1 

307 

308 

309 

• 

310 

311 

«k 

312 

* 

2 

3 

5 

1 

313 

13 

38 

314 

316 

10 

ii' 

316 

317 

*•••••    •    mm 

•  •••••  •••4 

318 

319 

320 

a  There  are  Included  under  tO^sount,  any  who  held  a  40^>oant  oerttfioate;  under  94-couBts  a 
Penn  Tan  public  library  of  1666  Tolumea. 
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cowAvded 

No.  of  days  attendance 
of  academic  students 

LXBBABT 

I 

OOLLBOS  DrnUNOK 

■ 

Volumes 

Pamphlets 

Not  boldinff  re- 
gents creden- 
Uals 

Total 

Entered 
past  year 

Fitting  to 
enter  in  1896 

No 

B078 

airlB 

Boys 

QlrlB 

Boys  Oirla 

Boys 

Girls 

86 

87 

88 

89 

1 

8 
1 
9 
4 

90 

1 
3 
1 

1 

91 

"2 

92 

1 
5 

f 
2 

93 
...... 

T 
...... 

94 

1,754 
15,680 
3,358 
S,658 
3.507 

'650 

660 

15,814 

10,890 

9,338 

1,679 
10,093 

7,769 
16,910 

1,816 

5,a56 
6,692 

96 

1,131 

2,966 

614 

f900 

T900 
292 
286 
646 

1,060 
855 

450 
628 
426 
1,915 
561 

96 

102 

T 

300 

T400 

T75 
95 

281 

3 

1 

11 

9 

282 

283 

284 

285 

286 

287 

1 
2 
5 

9 
8 

4 

w   •   •    • 

2 
3 

•  a  •   * 
B  •  •   • 

2 

2 
2 
4 

4 
1 
2 

288 

100 

300 

8 
20 

289 

290 

* 

291 

6 

3 
4 
6 

f 

4 

3 

4 

1 
1 

•  A  •  • 

1 

2 

2 

1 
5 

292 

293 

11 

f 

1 
1 

294 

f 

f 

76 

295 

•  «  w   a 

*  a   •  • 

«  •  •  • 

2 
1 

...... 

T968  !       7300 

296 

1 

586 
150 
331 
567 

1,080 
842 
400 
80d 
256 

300 
678 
219 
751 
260 

200 
654 
2,340 
485 
216 

400 
313 
350 
416 
350 

f 

297 
298 

11 
3 

13 
4 

2 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

22,274 
4,367 

1,442 

2,632 

20,022 

14,388 

4,772 

292 

2,600 

404 

10,434 

376 

299 

40 
f 

300 

301 

4 

6 

11 

2 

2 

3 

20 

7 

3 

2 

•  •  •  « 

*  «  •  • 

3 

m  »  m   m 

«     «    M     ■ 

«  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2 

2 

1 
...... 

302 

303 

300 
30 

> 

304 

1 

•  •  «  • 

306 

T 

306 

11 

ir» 
f 

24 

307 

308 

6 

11 

1 

1 

1 

309 

310 

311 

2 

7 
18 

6 
56 

1,098 

163,392 

667 

27,876 

201 

6,237 
1,793 

312 

30 

7 

T25 

TIO 

T75 
34 

313 

314 

10 

33 

2 

4 

6 

4 

316 

50 

316 

2 

9 

1 

817 

25 

318 

319 

1 

3 

1 

3 

*  •  •  « 

•  «  «  • 

1 

989 

30 

320 

8(>«<mnt  and  under  10-coiiBt,  a  Junior  ocrtiflcate.    6  Besides  these,  students  haye  aocea  to 
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SUIOIAKT  or 

GROUNDS 

BUILDINGS 

rURNTTUBS 

No. 

Whole 

Academic 

Whole 

Academic 

Whole 

Academic 

school 

department 

school 

department 

school 

department 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

lOS 

281 

2,500  00 

625  00 

10,000  00 

2,500  00 

800  00 

200  00 

282 

6,000  00 

2,000  00 

34,000  00 

11,333  00 

4,000  00 

1,833  00 

283 

300  00 

300  00 

7,700  00 

4,620  00 

650  00 

390  00 

284 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

5,000  00 

3,500  00 

400  00 

250  00 

285 

5,000  00 

1,500  00 

15,000  00 

5,000  00 

T 3,000  00 

1,000  00 

286 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 

4,500  00 

1,500  00 

800  00 

200  00 

287 

600  00 

200  00 

6,000  00 

2,000  00 

407  60 

130  00 

288 

4,500  00 

1,000  00 

10,000  00 

2,500  00 

1,500  00 

160  00 

289 

2,500  00 

1,200  00 

20,000  00 

8,800  00 

2,500  00 

1,200  00 

290 

1,250  00 

600  00 

14,000  00 

7,000  00 

1,350  00 

800  00 

291 

1,000  00 

500  00 

5,000  00 

2,500  00 

150  00 

75  00 

292 

2,000  00 

500  00 

13,600  00 

3,000  00 

1,200  00 

400  00 

293 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

15,000  00 

6,428  58 

846  00 

350  00 

294 

a  5,000  00 

5,000  00 

a  10,266  67 

10,266  67 

a  1,666  67 

1,666  67 

295 

500  00 

500  00 

3,000  00 

800  00 

347  68 

125  00 

296 

2,000  00 

600  00 

8,000  00 

2,600  00 

785  00 

300  00 

297 

1,500  00 

300  00 

17,500  00 

3,500  00 

1,000  00 

200  00 

298 

3,500  00 

&  3,500  00 

14,500  00 

h  14,500  00 

600  00 

5600  00 

299 

6,000  00 

3,000  00 

25,000  00 

12,500  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

300 

500  00 

500  00 

5,000  00 

3,000  00 

297  45 

178  47 

301 

7,500  00 

7,500  00 

35,000  00 

7,000  00 

1,500  00 

400  00 

302 

500  00 

125  00 

2,800  00 

700  00 

164  00 

50  00 

303 

12,000  00 

12,000  00 

42,000  00 

42,000  00 

891  50 

89150 

304 

2,000  00 

800  00 

10,500  00 

4,200  00 

1,000  00 

400  00 

305 

500  00 

&500  00 

6,000  00 

5  6,000  00 

400  00 

5400  00 

306 

700  00 

200  00 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 

400  00 

200  00 

307 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 

9,000  00 

3,000  00 

600  00 

150  00 

308 

500  00 

125  00 

10,000  00 

2,500  00 

476  00 

119  00 

309 

3,000  00 

1,250  00 

21,500  00 

8,958  33 

719  19 

299  66 

310 

250  00 

125  00 

3,000  00 

1,500  00 

f  100  00 

50  00 

311 

1,000  00 

&  1,000  00 

9,000  00 

5  9,000  00 

100  00 

5100  00 

312 

1,500  00 

428  60 

5,000  00 

1,428  60 

300  00 

100  00 

313 

25,000  00 

25,000  00 

128,521  27 

128,521  27 

f 2,300  00 

2,300  00 

314 

12,000  00 

1,000  00 

14,150  00 

1,100  00 

1,230  00 

150  00 

315 

12,000  00 

12,000  00 

10,000  00 

10,000  00 

1,700  00 

1,700  00 

316 

550  00 

550  00 

7,500  00 

3,760  00 

475  00 

400  00 

317 

600  00 

f300  00 

5,000  00 

f 2,500  00 

364  60 

T275  00 

318 

500  00 

250  00 

14,500  00 

7,250  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

319 

500  00 

500  00 

5,500  00 

2,750  00 

378  00 

193  00 

320 

5,500  00 

1,500  00 

22,500  00 

5,000  00 

3,000  00 

500  00 

a  For  acad.  dep*t  onlj;  figures  for  whole  school  not  reported.        5  Did  not  eattmste 
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P&OPSRTT 

• 

APPARATUS 

LIBRARY 

MUSKUM 

Whole 

BChOOl 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

No. 

108 

300  00 

104 

300  00 
400  00 
300  00 
1,800  00 
450  00 

100  00 
12  00 
450  00 
600  00 
420  00 

259  07 
1,400  00 

360  00 
1,275  00 

118  00 

450  00 

200  00 

&  149  00 

1,650  00 

323  70 

f  200  00 
480  00 

1,250  00 
800  00 
6  75  00 

250  00 
100  00 
20125 
470  04 
150  00 

6  100  00 

50  00 

6,650  00 

233  40 

1,400  00 

100  00 

f  300  00 

100  00 

209  65 

73  00 

106 

1,032  90 

3,000  00 

760  00 

1,100  00 

rooooo 

275  00 
204  72 
c  178  00 
925  00 
725  00 

548  64 
200  00 
589  00 
a  2,346  87 
523  62 

1,000  00 
735  77 
200  00 
430  00 
546  93 

400  00 
850  00 
250  00 
800  00 
225  00 

300  00 
250  00 
270  65 
823  25 
300  00 

200  00 
600  00 
T5,00000 
508  51 
400  00 

225  00 
378  85 
350  00 
258  00 
400  00 

106 

258  00 
3,000  00 

760  00 
1,100  00 

400  00 

200  00 
204  72 
0  150  00 
925  00 
500  00 

548  64 
200  00 
589  00 
2,346  87 
523  62 

1,000  00 
200  00 

6200  00 
430  00 
32814 

250  00 
850  00 
250  00 
600  00 
6  225  00 

300  00 
225  00 
270  65 
343  02 
300  00 

6200  00 
600  00 

5,000  00 
420  00 
400  00 

225  00 

T  189  43 

350  00 

24100 

65  00 

107 

108 

28t 

488  00 

...... v..« 

96'66 

? 100  00 

14  00 

282 

300  00 

283 

1.800  00 
1500  00 

100  00 
3100 

90  00 
50  00 

14  00 

284 
285 

286 
287 

525  00 
600  00 
420  00 

259  07 

45  00 

300  00 
25  00 

45  00 

300  00 

25  00 

288 
289 
290 

2!n 

1,587  00 

360  00 

a  1,275  00 

118  00 

100  00 
? 

"ioo  66 

f 

292 
293 
294 

"••••  •••• 

295 

296 
297 

450  0 
81157 

40  00 

40  00 

149  00 

1,650  00 

323  70 

200  00 
480  00 

50  00 

300  00 

60  00 

15  00 

6  50  00 

300  00 

60  00 

15  00 

298 
299 
300 

301 
303 

1,250  00 

1,000  09 

75  00 

25  00 
200  00 

25  00 
150  00 

303 
304 
305 

300  00 

306 

10000 

307 

20125 

1,12810 

ICO  00 

25  00 
75  00 

25  00 
31  25 

308 
309 
310 

• 

100  00 

311 

50  00 

312 

T6,650  00 
245  40 

?  1,300  00 

1,300  00 

313 
314 

1,400  00 
100  00 

700  00 

700  00 

315 
316 

450  00 

317 

100  00 

318 

237  65 

•-•••"•^" 

319 

437  65 

320 

c  Students  also  have  acceas  to  Penn  Tan  public  libraiy. 
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sumiAmT  OP 


No. 


TOTAL  D8EO  BT 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


NOTC8  AMD  AOOOUNTS 
PATABLK  TO 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
departtnent 


CABH  OF  HAITD  OR  IX  BAJIK 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


281 
282 
283 
284 
285 

286 
287 
288 
289 
290 

291 
292 
293 
294 
295 

296 
297 
298 
299 
300 

301 
302 
303 
304 
305 

306 
307 
308 
309 
310 

311 
312 
313 
314 
315 

316 
317 
318 
319 
320 


109 

14, 

632  90 

47, 

488  00 

9, 

710  00 

10 

,390  00 

24, 

,200  00 

8, 

689  00 

7, 

,243  32 

16 

,748  00 

26 

,825  00 

n, 

,770  00 

6 

,957  71 

18 

,687  00 

18 

,295  00 

a  20 

,555  21 

4. 

,489  30 

12 

,275  00 

21 

,547  34 

18 

,999  00 

34; 

,380  00 

6; 

,728  08 

44 

,615  00 

4 

,794  00 

56 

,416  50 

15 

,500  00 

7. 

,200  00 

4 

,700  00 

12 

,950  00 

11 

,472  90 

27, 

,245  54 

3; 

,800  00 

10 

,400  00 

7 

,450  00 

168 

,771  27 

28 

,i:«  91 

26 

,200  00 

8 

,850  00 

6 

,793  45 

16 

,450  00 

6 

,873  65 

31: 

,837  65 

110 

3,883  00 
]JS,066  00 
6,370  00 
8,740  00 
8,400  00 

3,014  00 
2,546  72 
4,295  00 
13,025  00 
9,345  00 

3,882  71 
5,600  00 
9,227  58 
20,555  21 
2,066  62 

4,990  00 

4,400  00 

&  18,999  00 

18,880  00 

4,390  31 

15,365  00 

2,205  00 

56,416  50 

6,950  00 

&7,200  00 

1,950  00 
4,475  00 
3,240  90 
11,352  30 
2,125  00 

610,400  00 
2,607  20 

168,771  27 

2,903  40 

26,200  00 

5,025  00 
3,564  43 
8,450  00 
3,893  65 
7,138  00 


111 


31  83 


412  23 


a200  00 


1,316  19 


81  00 


112 


T15  00 


300  00 


200  00 


300  00 


59  00 


2,290  80 


171  40 


1550  00 


155  00 


113 


153  00 


772  00 

60  00 
95  68 


78  61 
142  03 

129  57 
723  68 


36  66 
342  26 


453  87 


116  08 


202  02 
31  64 


1,600  00 
3,385  18 
1,268  44 


221  47 
420  36 

"94*86 
621  01 


114 


f70  00 


100  00 

92  78 
241  00 


100  00 


102  00 


457  20 

3,385  18 

T  250  00 


100  00 
210  18 


108  50 


o^For  aoad.  dep's  only  ;  flgoree  for  whole 
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FBOPBRTT,  continued 


OTBKR  PROPERTY 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


TOTAL 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


TOTAL  PROPERTY 


Whole 
school 


115 


90,000  00 


300  00 


200  00 


413  01 


1650  00 


116 


20,000  00 


(200  00 


103  25 


T150  00 


221  47 
591  76 

'""94'86 
621  01 

■dftool  not  reported,    h  Did  not  estimate. 


117 


153  00 

30,000  00 

772  00 

60  00 
127  61 

""78  61 
554  26 

129  57 
723  68 

"a  26b  66 
336  66 

342  26 

1,316  19 

200  00 

'  '453'87 


116  06 

413  61 
202  02 
112  64 


1,600  00 
3,385  18 
4,209  24 


Academic 
department 


No. 


118 

119 

14,632  90 
47,488  00 
9,863  00 
40,390  00 
24,972  00 

8,749  00 

7,370  00 

16,748  00 

26,903  61 

18,324  26 

7,087  28 

19,410  68 

18,295  00 

a  20,755  21 

4,825  96 

12,617  26 
22,863  53 

19.199  00 
34,380  00 

7,18196 

44,615  00 

4,794  00 

56,416  50 

15,500  00 

7,200  00 

4,816  08 
12,950  00 
11,885  91 
27,447  56 

3,912  64 

10,400  00 

9,050  00 

172,156  45 

32,343  15 

26.200  00 

9,071  47 
7,385  21 

16,450  00 
6,968  51 

32,458  66 

1* 

18, 

f 

'20,000  00 

28, 
8, 

3, 

85  00 

2, 
4, 

13; 

400  00 

92  78 
241  00 

9, 

3, 
5, 
9, 

200  00 

f 

20, 

t2, 

4, 

300  00 
6200  00 

5  19, 
18, 

4, 

15, 

2, 

56, 

^y 

hi, 

100  00 

2, 
4, 

103  26 

102  00 

59  00 

3, 
11, 
2, 

bio, 

457  20 

3,385  18 

950  00 

8, 

172, 

3, 
26, 

100  00 
365  18 

6, 
3, 
8> 

3, 

""msb 

7, 

883  00  281 
066  00  1  282 
370  00  283 


740  00 
400  00 


284 
285 


014  00  286 

631  72  !  287 

295  dO  288 

025  00  289 


745  00 


290 


975  49  291 

84100  292 

227  58  '  293 

755  21  294 

066  62  295 


990  00 
700  00 

199  00 
880  00 
390  31 

365  00 
205  00 
416  50 
950  00 

200  00 

050  00 
475  00 
34415 
454  30 
184  00 

400  00 
064  40 
156  45 
853  40 
200  00 

125  00 
929  61 
450  00 
893  65 
24150 


296 
297 
298 
299 
300 

301 
303 
308 
304 
306 

806 
307 
308 
309 
310 

311 
812 
313 
314 
315 

316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
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No. 


SDHMABT  OF  PSOPBRTT,  COncludtd 


DEBTS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


MET  PROPEftTT 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


TUITION  FEES 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


281 
282 
283 
284 
285 

286 
287 
288 
289 
290 

291 
292 
293 
294 
29^ 

296 
297 
298 
299 
300 

301 
302 
303 
304 
305 

306 
307 
308 
309 
310 

311 
312 
313 
314 
315 

316 
317 
318 
319 
320 


433  57 


200  00 


400  00 


2,500  00 


T 151  25 


600  00 


1»2 


r250  00 


175  62 


100  00 


123 

1S4 

14,fi32  90 

3,883  00 

47,054  43 

17,921  47 

9,863  00 

16,370  00 

40,390  00 

28,740  00 

24,972  00 

8,400  00 

8,749  00 

3,014  00 

7,170  83 

2,631  72 

16,748  00 

4,295  00 

26,903  61 

13,025  00 

18,324  26 

9,745  00 

7,087  28 

3,975  49 

19,410  68 

5,841  00 

18,295  00 

9,227  58 

a  20,755  21 

20,755  21 

4,425  96 

12,066  62 

12,617  26 

4,990  00 

22,863  53 

4,700  00 

19,199  00 

M9,199  00 

34,380  00 

18,880  00 

7,181  95 

4,390  31 

44,615  00 

15,365  00 

4,794  00 

2,205  00 

56,416  50 

56,416  50 

15,600  00 

6,950  00 

7,200  00 

&  7,200  00 

4,816  08 

2,050  00 

12,950  00 

4,475  00 

11,885  91 

3,344  15 

27,447  56 

11,454  30 

3,912  64 

2,184  00 

10,400  00 

&  10,400  00 

9,050  00 

3,064  40 

172,156  45 

172,156  45 

29,843  15 

3,603  40 

26,200  00 

26,200  00 

9,071  47 

5,125  00 

7,233  96 

3,853  99 

16,450  00 

8,450  00 

6,968  51 

3,893  65 

31,858  66 

7,141  50 

125 


785  35 
203  45 
362  25 
475  21 

120  00 
104  20 
590  00 
606  09 
368  80 

156  45 
597  34 
763  25 
a852  00 
141  30 

450  10 

77  50 

218  23 

a264  83 

259  45 

424  22 
144  00 
509  00 
926  85 


24  65 
121  00 

58  00 
667  25 

74  50 

85  30 
256  70 
811  31 

288"66 


338  20 

112  10 

67  50 


126 


685  00 
170  00 
362  25 
450  00 

70  00 

rsooo 

487  20 
500  00 
307  40 

122  20 
460  00 
664  50 
852  00 


340  60 

41  00 

6218  23 

261  83 

198  00 

249  00 
lUOO 
509  00 
926  85 


24  65 

121  00 
50  00 

450  00 
74  50 

7180 
220  70 
81131 

288"00 


169  10 

112  10 

60  30 


a  For  acad.  dep^t  only;  fl^rures  for  whole  school  not  reported,    h  Did  not  estimate,   e  Gruiti 
$607.84  granted  for  year  ISK^M. 
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riNAKCIAL  8TATEMXKT 

RBCEIPT8  DURIKO  TEAR 

GIFTS  AMD  BB^nSSTS 

CRCGBNTS  ORANTS 

FOR 

RAISED  BT  TRUSTEES  FOR 
BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS 

No. 

Whole 
school 

Acadomfc 
department 

Credentials 
and  attend- 
ance 

Books  and 
apparatus 

Other 
purposes 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

1«7 

128 

"'30*00 

ISO 

10108 
d  1,141  44 
300  91 
324  67 
153  31 

"'958  75 
528  05 
475  81 

48  21 
497  66 
380  58 
415  47 
147  26 

378  07 
259  80 

"'94'l79 
198  20 

""8401 

978  09 

670  98 

44  35 

""17681 

""^i'ib 

10  00 

4','2(^'27 
i",'649'86 

"422"i5 
90  64 

""leoi 

130 

175  00 
30  00 
28  32 

131  15 

""^"ib 

30  00 
""2'l9b 

55  00 

""2050 

""2b"6b 

""3350 

""8'l59 
265  54 
120  00 

""5066 
97  70 

131 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 

'"I'ob'bb 

■  100  00 

10000 

10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 

10000 
10000 

"'I'ob'bb 
10000 

10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 

"i'ob'bb 

'"i'ob'bb 
10000 

""lob'bb 
10000 

"mob 

10000 
10000 
10000 

""i'ob'bb 

132 

12  50 

200  00 

30  00 

50  00 

13115 

50  00 
57  10 
100  00 
50  00 
27  65 

47  63 

50  00 

118  68 

a56  00 

87  62 

55  00 

""23'5'57 

a  193  19 

20  00 

750  00 
70  00 

""742b 
120  00 

157  10 
17  97 

139  65 
50  00 
25  00 

100  00 
150  00 
265  54 
253  71 
400  00 

100  00 

62  00 

74  02 

28141 

132  00 

133 

12  50 

175  00 

30  00 

50  00 

13115 

40  00 
67  10 
100  00 
50  00 
20  00 

3164 
50  00 
118  68 
56  00 
62  45 

55  00 

'i  '235'57 

193  19 

20  00 

276  00 
70  00 

""  50  bb 
120  00 

15710 
17  97 

139  65 
50  00 
25  00 

100  00 

150  00 
265  54 
200  00 
400  00 

100  00 
62  00 
74  02 

28141 
22  00 

281 
282 
28S 

284 

285 

«•■••  ■■•• 

286 

287 

28S 

289 

5*86 

29a 

291 
292 
29a 
294 
295 

29^ 

297 
298 

299 

300 

301 

302 

3a^ 

304 

306 

306 

307 

308 
309 

310 

311 

312 

313 

30  00 

314 
315 

316 

317 

318 

319 

320 

mrm  made  to  acad.  dep^t,  but  are  also  included  under  total  for  whole  school,    d  Including 
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No. 


FINAirCZAI«  8TATKIfBn>, 


281 

282 
283 
284 
285 

286 
287 
288 
289 
290 

291 
292 
293 
294 
295 

296 
297 
298 
299 
300 

301 
302 
303 
304 
305 

306 
307 
308 
309 
310 

311 
312 
313 
314 
315 

316 
317 
318 
319 
320 


RKCBIPTS  DCRCffO  TKAR, 


DBPARTMBNT  OF  PUBLIC  IK8TRDCTXON  O&ANTS  FOR 


TBACHBRa  OLAfiS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


134 

587 "66 
323 "66 


399  00 


271  22 


f 
666  00 


327  00 


700  00 


135 

'587*66 
'323*66 


399  00 


271  22 


f 
666  00 


327  00 


700  00 


OTHER  PURPOSK8 


Whole 
school 


ALL  OTHKR  SOURCES 


Academic 
department 


Whole 
school 


136 

ije9i"28 

■  •*«■  ••*« 

1,458  30 
2,247  84 

704  46 
572  36 

iii43"26 
1,163  58 

642  46 
1,483  72 

'"382"27 

1,088  55 

1,316  19 

3,814  73 

a25  00 

548  17 

2,253  53 

18  98 

f 

""i6'66 

10  00 

888  99 

25  00 


648  03 
20  00 

i",  123*54 
800  00 

550  57 


572  47 
1,528  44 


137 

1 
Tl, 

825  00 

7, 
2, 

521  68 
1850  00 

165  00 

3, 

3, 
1, 

''"'366'66 
890  00 

f 
800  00 

3, 

I: 
I: 

3, 

a  3, 

2, 

1544  28 

338  96 

b 3,814  73 

25  00 

300  00 

250  00 
18  98 

f 

5, 

aS', 
1, 

!■ 

c  6, 
3, 

blO  00 

»2: 

2, 

12  03 
25  00 

2, 

1, 

2, 

20  00 

4, 
80, 

f240  00 
800  00 

r300  00 

12, 

2, 
1, 

•  ^•M  •••••• 

1, 

374  69 

254  74 

1, 
6. 

138 

844  84 
112  41 
410  56 
6:^5  06 
000  00 

015  84 
178  12 
032  09 
076  32 
044  45 

966  36 
722  77 
580  70 
994  47 
637  59 

935  85 
942  27 
166  18 
257  54 
622  67 

824  65 
667  01 
439  70 
453  47 
146  79 

418  36 
296  57 
618  22 
Oil  46 
207  44 

037  00 
589  13 
893  62 
168  74 
555  39 

500  76 
897  56 
617  20 
424  70 
449  48 


Academic 
department 


139 

942  12 

•   2,370  80 

f  1,500  01 

1,291  U 

3,450  00 

T430  00 
f  620  00 
1,894  89 
1,000  00 
1,055  74 

f 1,105  09 

1,295  00 

375  00 

3,994  47 


T967  92 

1,902  04 

51,166  18 

3,257  54 

662  25 

1,517  50 

636  01 

e  6,439  70 

1,021  55 

5  12,146  79 

1,101  59 

972  00 

1722  43 

3,338  11 

522  23 

678  20 

1,313  78 

30,893  62 

f 2,506  00 

4,555  39 

967  50 
948  78 
905  22 
811  52 
1,626  48 


a  For  acad.  dep't  only ;   flfnires  for  whole  school  not  reported, 
and  furniture.       e  Including  grounds. 


bDId  not 
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continued 


concluded 


TOTAL 


"Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


140 

2,058  42 

11,792  48 

3,074  92 

6,281  60 

12,238  66 

3,989  80 
1,911  78 
4,870  00 
5,503  66 
6,180  29 

2,991  11 
6,451  49 
5,364  11 
a  5,417  94 
3,50184 

4,057  57 
7,695  76 
5,434  71 
a  4,782  35 
3,040  21 

20,352  40 
8,084  00 
8,026  79 
5,89150 
2,241  14 

2,610  11 
8,60134 
1,840  87 
9,870  31 
1,416  94 

2,870  33 

5,197  42 

37,305  28 

13,665  99 

7,823  25 

3,251  33 
2,869  91 
2,09166 
2,346  08 
8,225  93 


141 

1,155  70 
6,059  24 
2,130  92 
3,001  36 
5,265  61 

805  00 

1757  10 

3,630  00 

2,538  05 

2,848  95 

1,437  14 
3,202  66 
2,059  66 
5,417  94 
309  71 

2,435  87 
2,66180 
h  5,434  71 
4,782  35 
1,770  17 

2,391  50 
1,053  00 
8,026  79 
3,435  38 
2,241  14 

1,283  34 
1,399  81 

937  08 
4,979  71 

73173 

850  00 

1,886  07 

37,305  28 

3,066  00 

7,823  25 

1,467  50 
1,752  03 
1,37U68 
1,527  92 
2,019  23 


SZPBMDITURK8  DURIHQ  TKAR 


▲DDinOKS,  IMPROYKimT  AMD  REPAIRS 


GROUNDS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


BUILDIKO!i% 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


149 


3  00 
151  90 


18  60 
f 


169  53 


20  00 


f 
25  00 


49  72 
10  00 


159  82 

1  50 

25  00 

f 


106  71 

9  25 

12  30 


3  75 

25  00 

3  65 

1,170  10 


143 


1  00 
151  90 


100  00 


5  00 


^25  00 


10  00 


6  25 
t 


30  52 
9  25 
6  00 


1  88 
25  00 


195  00 


144 

16  85 

62  57 

109  85 

265  98 

f  100  00 

.  17  20 
d90  07 

"497'78 
43  74 

217  45 


a  154  70 
1,025  00 

240  G7 

d820  43 

3  00 

"'48"29 

250  68 
45  00 
304  08 
203  48 
230  00 


133  86 

V82'75 
37  47 


202  78 

3,790  08 

702  93 

210  40 

520  89 

42  80 

25  00 

259  79 

513  25 


145 

4  00 

21  00 

109  85 

175  00 


d30  00 

"ioo'oo 

31  00 
108  72 


154  70 
r 120  33 

(3  00 

48  29 

45  00 

304  08 

100  00 

&230  00 


e34  48 


87  00 

3,790  08 

25  00 

210  40 


21  40 

9  02 

200  00 

86  00 


No. 


281 
282 
283 
284 
285 

286 
287 
288 
289 
290 

291 
292 
293 
294 
295 

296 
297 
298 
299 
300 

301 
302 
308 
304 
305 

306 
307 
308 
309 
310 

311 
312 
313 
314 
315 

ni6 
317 
318 
319 
320 


e  Indiading  amount  recelTed  from  department  of  public  Instruction.        d  Including  grounds 
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FIN  ANCIAt.  8TATB- 

EXPKHIIITUBn 

No. 

FORKI 

ADDITIONS,  UfPBOVSMKNT  AKD  BBPAIRS 

TURK 

APPARATUS 

UBRART 

Whole  school 

Academic 
department 

Whole  school 

Academic 
department 

• 

Whole  school 

Academic 
department 

281 

146 

66  42 

41  00 
126  52 

147 

16  60 

41  00 

101  00 

148 

140 

150 

32  90 
408  50 

60  00 
100  OO 
lt>8  62 

79  99 
o67  10 

151 

8  20 

282 

1400  00 

283 

284 

99  67 

99  67 

60  00 
100  00 

285 

?50  00 

147  43 

r 147  43 

?114  87 

286 

40  00 

287 
288 

f 

f 

? 

100  00 

f 

100  00 

o57  10 

289 

50  00 
27  65 

74  64 

50  00 

290 

40  45 

35  45 

20  00 

291 

9  07 

100  00 

107  00 

a  45  00 

41  00 

9  07 

100  00 

100  00 

45  00 

41  00 

61  64 

292 

23  15 

246  27 

a  25  00 

347  68 

5  40 
f 

4  15 

246  27 

25  00 

293 
294 
295 

137  36 

a  156  00 

71  62 

110  00 

137  36 

156  00 

21  45 

296 

?2  70 

110  00 

297 

298 

80  48 

al  25 

23  70 

172  50 

44  00 

&80  48 

7  25 

23  70 

137  50 
44  00 

235  57 

a60  10 

46  93 

50  00 
64  00 

d  235  57 

299 

60  10 

300 
301 

47  45 

144  50 
14  00 

'  47  45 

28  14 

302 

64  00 

303 

304 

50  05 
55  00 

182  24 
8  58 

50  05 
(55  00 

182  24 

9.»  20 
20  00 

81  22 
30  00 

39  a5 

67  50 
100  00 

50  00 

305 

(20  00 

306 
307 

71  88 

71  88 

8123 
30  00 

308 

100  00 
48  10 

100  00 
18  40 

9)  65 

309 

15  23 

26  80 

310 

15  23 

100  00 

311 

100  00 

100  00 
284  00 

312 

203  18 
247  08 
394  73 
401  85 

100  00 

203  18 

313 
314 

46  75 
313  29 
150  00 

17  50 
2  00 
15  00 
38  20 
22  41 

46  75 

50  00 

150  00 

17  50 
1  00 

284  00 

247  08 
320  00 

315 
316 

'""iw'oo 

250  00 

40185 
100  00 

317 

100  00 

100  00 

318 

120  66 
199  01 

■  «  a  V 

120  66 

319 
320 

8  20 

82  40 
132  00 

82  40 
22  00 

199  01 

a  For  aoad.  dep't  only ;  figures  for  whole  Rchool  not  reported. 
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MSMT,  continued 

Douxo  TBAB,  continued 

IKBTRUOnON 

BAJJMna  PAID  OTHKB  OFFI- 
0BR8  AND  BMPLOTKKS 

PRIZK8,  80H0LAB8HIP8,  BTO. 

No. 

'Whole  school 

Academic 
depanment 

Whole  school 

Academic 
department 

Whole  school 

Academic 
department 

159 

1.450  00 

153 

1 ,000  00 
3,656  00 
1,480  00 
2,560  00 
3,450  00 

650  00 

f  610  00 

2,960  00 

2,000  00 

2,100  00 

968  33 
2,800  00 
2,000  00 
3,950  00 

247  26 

1,880  27 
2,387  00 
53,800  00 
3,800  00 
1,406  20 

2,140  00 

800  00 

6,157  35 

2,760  00 

51,57114 

900  00 
1,260  00 

700  00 
2,700  00 

650  00 

750  00 

1,650  00 

28,547  75 

1,800  00 

6,250  00 

1,250  00 

ri,200  00 

1,020  00 

880  00 

1,525  00 

154 

170  00 

320  00 

70  00 

15  00 

675  00 

200  00 
50  50 

155 

45  00 

f  120  00 

50  00 

156 

157 

281 

6,380  00 
2,196  00 

32  45 

• 

no  00 

282 
283 

4,216  00 

284 

8.550  00 

r  160  00 

40  00 
25  00 

285 

2,700  00 

286 

1,641  83 

287 

4,100  00 

288 

8,972  07 

300  00 
27100 

100  00 
150  00 

289 

3.940  00 

290 

2,050  00 

291 

4,700  00 

215  00 

216  00 
a  683  33 

136  25 

150  00 
687  50 
300  00 
a400  00 
112  00 

935  00 
140  00 
53125 
276  00 
50  00 

25  00 
195  00 
125  00 
360  00 

60  00 

95  00 

688  33 

292 

3,610  00 

293 

a  3,950  00 

294 

1.572  26 

296 

3,014  27 

25  00 

135  78 

5300  00 

400  00 

67  20 

60  00 

50  00 

63126 

160  00 

550  00 

25  00 
f60  00 

3126 
146  83 

296 

6,097  80 

297 

3,800  00 

298 

a  3,800  00 

299 

2,085  80 

800 

12.299  48 

301 

2.570  00 

302 

6,157  35 

303 

4,574  00 

304 

1,571  14 

305 

1,900  00 

306 

2,835  00 

307 

1,31150 

308 

5,560  00 
1.096  00 

29  25 

27  25 

309 
310 

2,080  00 

270  00 
210  00 

311 

3,650  00 

60  00 

312 

28,547  75 

313 

6,300  00 
6,250  00 

1,964  00 

740  00 
800  00 

185  00 
60  00 

120  00 
69  00 

653  02 

f60  00 
800  00 

80  00 
30  00 

11  00 
30  00 

314 
815 

316 

1.960  00 

30  00 

a  00 
93  00 

317 

1,580  00 

318 

1,440  00 

319 

6,225  00 

320 

b  Did  not  etti mate,    c  Inoludtag  appamtus. 
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ffNANCIAl^  STATB- 

P 

■XPKNDITUBB8  DUBmO 

No. 

IKTBRJB8T  ON  DBBT 

INSURANOB 

FUXL  AKD  LIOHT8 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

281 

158 

159 

160 

102  00 

161 

26  00 

175  66 

595  08 

48  00 

391  14 

r400  00 

199  00 
187  48 
350  00 
310  55 
155  10 

135  57 
158  22 
292  19 

a  149  13 
89  62 

170  00 
428  60 

136  00 
al50  00 

121  04 

591  93 
131  53 
185  06 
250  30 
55  00 

61  00 
150  00 

60  00 
448  94 

95  23 

165  00 

163 

43  90 

282 

.  i*  84 

3*28 

ri98  36 

283 

28  50 

284 

11  50 

242  80 

285 

123  75 

50  00 

150  00 

286 

35  00 

287 

1  00 

170  00 

288 

90  00 

90  00 

22  50 

23  25 
15  00 

350  00 

289 

100  00 

290 

45  00 

42  00 
48  00 
96  00 
a  41  66 
50  00 

60  00 
87  56 

55  00 

291 

.... ...... 

67  78 

292 

53  00 

293 



100  00 

294 
295 

a  43  98 

...... .... 

43  98 

41  66 

149  13 

296 

« 

rso  00 

43  78 

85  00 

297 

95  24 

298 

6136  00 

299 

a25  00 
60  00 

43  75 
55  00 
54  00 
90  00 

25  00 
86  00 

400 
10  00 
54  00 
45  00 

150  00 

300 

72  64 

301 

50  00 

302 

25  00 

3as 

185  06 

304 
305 

187  44 

90  00 

100  30 
(55  00 

306 

15  00 

307 

25  00 

?10  00 

r50  00 

308 

15  00 

309 

120  00 

50  00 

187  06 

310 

40  00 

311 

• 

% 

312 

313 

251  84 
373  20 
295  00 

240  88 
135  00 
115  00 
112  25 
227  71 

251  84 

314 
315 

38  45 

4  00 

102  00 
30  00 

10  00 
30  00 

50  00 
295  00 

316 

317 

80  00 
90  00 

40  00 
90  00 

77  50 

318 

115  00 

319 

56  00 

320 

"'  "56  66 

8*33 

203  40 

33'96 

38  00 

«  For  acad.  dep't only;  figures  for  whole 
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MKHT,  ooneludcd 


ooncluded 


OTHSR  INOIDEMTiLUB 


Wbole 
school 


Academic 
department 


ALL  OTBSR  PORPOSKS 


Whole 
school 


Academfo 
department 


TOTAL 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
deputment 


164 

5  25 

115  32 

50  00 

162  88 

reooo 

27  40 

8  21 

180  00 

42  65 

20  35 

19  20 
98  22 
46  75 
« 169  14 
29  82 

45  25 

100  00 

23  75 

«200  00 

40  55 

67  25 

10  00 

135  50 

16103 

10  00 

10  03 

8  75 

'"'l92  63 
750 


1165 

510  09 

f200  00 

98  00 

6151 

43  00 

100 

13  35 

108  00 


16ft 

200 

115  32 

50  00 

75  00 

30  00 

15  00 
15  90 
130  00 
20  00 
10  00 

1100 

42  00 

30  00 

16914 


122  63 


b23  75 

200  00 

40  55 


500 
135  50 
100  03 
ilOOO 

800 


80  26 
500 


1165 
510  09 
f40  00 

98  00 


2150 


610 
18  00 


166 

39  34 

3,824  72 

9  98 

1,119  10 

1400  00 

747  61 

680 

100  00 

252  00 

1,325  44 

313  61 
365  22 
574  12 

"""ldl93 

195  76 

""9349 

a  140  00 

58 

5,605  00 

"'"659  55 

""'25d'ob 

284 

37  75 

179  72 

2,779  12 

33  87 

305  33 

'"'23"3'"2'6 

4,194  25 

308  00 

75  21 
23  00 

"""128  43 
2104 


167 

10  00 
1,494  28 


120  00 

25  00 
'200 


100  00 
325  00 

104  57 
110  00 


?97  88 


&93  49 
140  00 


659  55 
&'25"o"ob 


44  93 

1,157  97 

2150 


233  26 

1450  00 

308  00 


1150 


64  21 


I6S 

2,058  42 
11,792  48 

2,921  92 

6,281  60 
10,574  80 

3,989  80 
2,042  99 
4,870  00 
5,425  05 
6,038  26 

2,86154 
5,727  81 
5,325  69 
a  5,417  94 
3,465  18 

3,99135 
7,721  89 
4,697  29 
a4,782  35 
2,586  34 

20,209  81 
3,083  53 
8,026  79 
5,891  50 
2,241  14 

2,494  03 
3,425  44 
1,840  87 
9,668  29 
1,385  30 

2,870  33 

4,384  32 

33,920  10 

12,397  55 

7,823  25 

3,164  49 
2,449  55 
2,091  66 
2,346  08 
8,225  93 


169 

1,155  70 
6,059  24 
2,130  92 
3,152  80 
4,212  30 

805  00 

1800  00 

3,630  00 

2,470  00 

2,848  95 

1,344  36 
3,18915 
2,708  63 
5,417  94 
309  71 

2,323  81 
2,66180 
64,697  29 
4,782  35 
1,770  17 

2,391  50 
1,053  00 
8,026  79 
3,435  38 
h  2,241 14 

1,283  34 
1,400  00 

937  08 
4,429  05 

73173 

850  00 

2,042  35 

33,920  10 

2,816  00 

7,823  25 

1,367  50 
1,504  78 
1,379  68 
1,527  92 
2,019  23 


No. 


281  Palatine..  281 

282  Pahnyra..  asa 

283  Parish....  288 

284  Parker....  284 

285  Patohog...  285 

286  Pawling..  288 

287  Penfleld..  287 
288PennYan.  288 

289  Perry 289 

290  Phelps....  290 

291  Phlladel..  291 

292  Phoenix..  292 

293  PlttBford.  298 

294  Platt8b*g..  294 

295  Pompey..  295 

296  Pt  Byron..  396 

297  Pt  Henry.  297 

298  Pt  Jeff....  298 

299  Pt  Jerrto.  299 

300  Pt  Leyden  800 

SOlPtBleh...  801 

302  PortrUle .  802 

303  Po'k'p'sle.  80S 

304  Pnlaskl...  804 

305  Bed  Cr*k..  805 

306BedH*k..  806 
307Bhlneb'k.  807 

308  Bichbarg«  808 

309  Richfield .  809 

310  RlchvlUe..  810 

311  Ripley....  811 

312  RlTerhead  812 

313  Rochester.  313 
314Rocka*y...  814 

315  Rome 815 

316  Rouse  P..  8I6 

317  RoBhford.  317 
3l8RaBhvlUe.  818 
319Sacket....  819 
320SagHar...  320 


school  not  reported,    h  Did  not  estimate. 
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No. 


831  St  Johnsv.  321 
8tt  St  BegisF.  322 

838  Salaman..  323 
324  Sandy  C'k  324 

835  SiMidyHlU  325 

836  8ar*iiac  L.  326 

837  Saratoga .  327 
828  Saug'tles .  328 

839  Saaqnolt .  329 

880  Savannah.  330 

881  Savona...  33]^ 
883  Say^lUe . .  332 
888  Soha*coke  333 
834  Schen*ce*y  334 

885  Soheneviu  335 

886  Schoharie.  33^ 

887  Schr*n  L. .  3*^ 

888  Schujlers,  33^ 

889  8ch*ylr*T .  339 

840  Sharon  . . .  340 

841  Sherburne  341 

843  Sherman  .  342 
848  ShortsvU..  343 

844  Sidney....  344 

845  Sliver  C'k.  345 

846  Silver  Spa  346 

847  Slnclalrv..  347 

848  Sing  Sing.  348 

849  Skaneat . .  349 

850  SmlthvUle  350 

861  Solvay 351 

863  Southam..  352 

853  S.  Glens  F.  353 

854  S.  NewBer  354 
865  So'th  Side.  355 

856  Spencer . .  356 

857  Si)encerp..  357 
868  8.  S.  Sew.^  358 

859  Stamford'  359 

860  Stapleton.  36O 


NAME 


LOCATION 


City  or  ▼lllaffe  and  county 


OB   ▲DMITTKD 


By 


Date 


St  Johnsville  higfa  school  . . 
St  Regis  Falls  union  school 
Salamnnca  unjon  school  ... 
Sandy  Creek  bigh  school... 
Sandy  Hill  union  school  ... 


Saranac  Lake  union  school 

Saratoga  Springs  union  school 

Saugerties  uuion  school 

Sauqiioit  union  school 

Savannah  union  school 


Savoua  union  school 

Sayville  nuioii  school   

Schagb  ticoke  nnion  school 

Schenectady  uuion  classical  inst. 
Scheuevus  union  school 


Schoharie  nnion  school  '. 

Schroou  Lake  nnion  school.... 
Schuyler's  Lake  union  school  . 
Scbnylerville  nnion  school . . . . , 
Sharon  Springs  union  school.. 


Sherburne  union  school... 
Sherman  union  school  .... 
Shortsville  union  school  . . 

Sidney  uuion  school 

Silver  Creek  union  school. 


Silver  Springs  union  school 
Sinclairvi He  union  school.. 

Sing  Sing  nnion  school 

Skatteatelos  union  school  .. 
Smith ville  union  school. ... 


Solvay  union  school 

Southampton  union  school 

South  Glens  Falls  union  school. 
South  New  Berlin  union  school. 
South  Side  bigh  school 


Spencer  union  school 

Spencerport  union  school 

aS.  S.  Seward  institute 

Stamford  sem.  and  nnion  school. 
Stapleton  union  school 


2 


St  Johnsville,  Montgom'y. 
Sc  Regis  Falls,  Franklin  .. 
Salamanca,  Cattaraugas.. 

Sandy  Creek,  Oswego 

Sandy  Hill,  Washington.. 


Saranac  Lake,  Franklin. 
Saratoga  Spa,  Saratoga. 

Saugerties,  Ulster 

Sauqnoit,  Oneida 

Savannah,  Wayne 


SaYona,  Stenben 

Savville,  Snffolk 

Schaghtiooke,  Rensselaer. 

Schenectady 

Schenevus,  Otsego 


Schoharie 

Sehroon  Lake,  Essex 

Schuyler's  Lake,  Otsego  .. 
Schuylerville,  Saratoga ... 
Sharon  Springs,  Schoharie. 


Sherburne,  Chenango 

Sherman,  Chautauqua.... 

Shortsville,  Ontario 

Sidney,  Delaware 

Silver  Creek,  Chautauqua. 


Silver  Springs,  Wyoming.. 
Sinclairvi  lie,  Chautauqua. 
Sing  Sing,  Westchester  . .. 
Skaneateles,  Onondaga  . . . 
Smithville  Fiat^,  Chen'go. 


Solvay,  Onondaga 

Southampton,  Suffolk 

So.  Glens  Falls,  Saratoga 
So.  New  Berlin,  Chenango.; 
Rockville  Center,  Queens 


Spencer,  Tioga 

Spencerport,  Monroe. 

Florida,  Orange 

Stamford,  Delaware  . 
Stapleton,  Richmond 


4 

12Mr  g9 
lOD  90 
12  Jl  81 
310  73 
2Je  71 


13  D 

93 

12  Ap 

i67 

5  Je 

94 

6Ap 

49 

9D 

91 

21Je 

93 

12  D 

94 

24  Je 

96 

9Ap 

54 

9Ja  80 

28  Ap 

37 

28P 

95 

12  D 

94 

23Ja  40 

26  Je 

95 

23Ja  40 

21  Ap 

74 

14  D 

92 

13  Ja  87 

9Mr80 

24  Je  96 

12  Jl 

82 

9D 

91 

3  Je  68 

11  Ap 

79 

5Je  94 

14  D 

92 

12D 

94 

12  D 

94 

10  D 

90 

IMr  75 

28  F 

95 

7  My 

47 

11  Ja 

72 

24  Je 

96 

a  Originally  an  old  line  academy.    Was  adopted  by  the  union  school  under  chapter  666  of 
c  H  =  high,  8  =  senior,  M = middle  and  J  =  junior  school,    d  Including  sup*t  who  does  not  r      ^ 
/  Did  not  estimate. 
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• 


BO 
«> 

QRADUATK8 

^ 

0 

J 

OB 

9 

takiD 
leinlc 

1 

53I 

2=» 

1 

n 

a 

4a 

a5 

< 

CO 

0 

0 

fi 

Volumes 
in  library 


NKT  PROPERTY 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


No. 


5 

u 

M 

■JH 
H 
H 

J 

H 

H 

J 

H 

M 

H 

J 

S 

M 

8 
J 
J 
8 
J 

H 
H 
H 
H 
H 

J 
H 
H 
H 
J 

H 

H 

H 

J 

H 

8 

J 

J 

H 

J 


6 

4 
2 
4 
4 
6 

8 
5 
6 
2 
2 

2 
4 
2 
7 
5 

2 
2 
1 
4 

4 

3 

4 
2 

4 
4 

1 
3 
5 

4 
1 

3 
5 
3 
1 
3 

3 

4 

1 

5 

d2 


7 

77 
27 

127 
87 

151 

30 
281 
66 
29 
56 

44 
78 
30 
230 
80 

53 
39 
46 
69 
47 

80 
95 
41 
54 

88 

26 
45 
125 
87 
20 

32 

84 
66 
25 
76 

79 
41 
32 
68 
34 


8 


1 
25 


1 

56 


9 


8 


0 

11 

4 

9 

13 

20 


10 


1 
5 

5 
9 
6 
7 
14 


6 


11 
2 


13 


2 
5 


10 

190 
179 
196 
195 
186 

189 
197 
197 
178 
192 

192 
190 
190 
188 
188 

195 
184 
182 
192 
182 

181 

188 
188 
188 
189 

181 
176 
190 
186 
187 

190 
169 
190 
172 
194 

190 
190 
191 
185 
189 


11 

12 

682 

13,421  57 

800 

8,450  00 

1,363 

22,143  17 

750 

17,750  00 

1,423 

41,445  69 

2,904 

22,080  78 

430 

81,700  00 

1,037 

21,365  30 

400 

1,943  17 

726 

12,400  00 

407 

6,185  63 

482 

28,318  83 

300 

18,897  25 

537 

18,565  33 

385 

9,789  91 

862 

16,638  50 

232 

3,296  43 

216 

3,503  60 

790 

22,074  40 

601 

8,112  59 

1,022 

18,392  91 

903 

13,129  25 

560 

19.635  26 

328 

32,914  98 

1,857 

27,676  90 

179 

7,611  79 

361 

10,021  11 

1,338 

75,599  34 

?  1,558 

17,116  39 

503 

8,558  34 

964 

15,806  45 

964 

7,879  00 

394 

28,024  99 

364 

3,132  39 

0IO6 

46,475  50 

520 

5,618  96 

159 

9,356  68 

809 

38,643  68 

2,480 

12,580  00 

155 

115,346  30 

13 

6,153  75 
4,000  00 

9.849  10 
12,250  00 
20,937  85 

3,752  00 
54,900  00 
1,974  10 
1,247  19 
6,500  00 

3,599  20 
5,067  <i2 
7,532  54 
18,565  33 
8,414  91 

10,563  50 
1,678  36 
3,110  00 

11,508  63 
2,385  00 

9.850  00 
7,479  25 
7,212  04 

16,134  98 
15,039  47 

/  7,611  79 

4,891  36 

13,931  92 

7,800  00 

2,318  34 

10,250  00 
6,129  00 

17,933  57 
1,582  69 

15,425  50 

f 2,984  50 

r  3,265  12 

25,443  68 

8,450  (»0 

3,765  35 


321 
322 
323 
324 
325 

326 

327 
32S 
329 
330 

331 

332 
333 
334 
335 

336 
337 
338 
339 
340 

341 

342 
343 
344 
345 

346 
347 
348 
349 
360 

351 

353 
354 
355 

366 
357 
358 
359 
360 


the  Iaws  of  1894.       b  L= Legislature ;  all  others  incorporated  or  admitted  by  resrents. 
e  Besides  these,  students  have  aooess  to  Bockville  Center  public  library  of  1681  Toluues. 
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No. 


a  Inspector  &nd 

date  of  last 

inspection 


14 

t21 

W25N 

95 

322 

S18Mr 

96 

323 

CI  4  Mr 

96 

324 

S5F 

96 

325 

C15My 

96 

326 

8  26  Mr 

96 

327 

W13Ap 

96 

328 

C115  0 

95 

329 

W7J» 

96 

330 

C114F 

96 

331 

C19Je 

96 

332 

8  22  Ja 

96 

333 

C15  Je 

96 

334 

W14D 

94 

335 

K29My 

96 

336 

W13D 

95 

337 

C13My 

96 

338 

W9Ja 

96 

339 

WUAp 

96 

340 

W12D 

95 

341 

813N 

95 

342 

CI  10  Ja 

96 

343 

CI  22  My 

96 

344 

KlOJa 

96 

345 

C18Ja 

96 

346 

CI  16  Ap 

96 

347 

CI  2  0 

95 

348 

W9Je 

96 

349 

WllMy 

96 

850 

8  20  My 

96 

851 

C8N 

95 

352 

S80 

95 

853 

W16Ap 

96 

854 

K20Ja 

96 

855 

C6Mr 

96 

356 

W19D 

95 

357 

CI  310 

95 

358 

K3  Je 

96 

359 

K21My 

96 

360 

C23Ap 

96 

PBimnpAZ.  ov 


NAUB 


15 


F.  Yale  Adams,  B.  A 

Alexander  Maodonald,  B.  A 
Thomas  8toDe  Bell,  M.  A... 
Ransom  H.  Snyder,  M.  A... 
Frances  A.  Tefft 


h  TibbitR  Walker,  M.  A.,  LL.  B. 

Walter  8.  Knowlson,  M.  A 

Fred  N.  Moulton 

Edward  C.  Miller,  B.  A 

H.N.  Tolman 


A.  D.  Miller,  B.  E..  Ph.  B 
George  P.  Armstrong.... 
Charles  W.  Dunn,  B.  A. .., 
Charles  8.  Haisey,  M.  A. 
Floyd  8.  Lowell 


Solomon  Sias,  M.  A.,  M.  D. . . 

J.  W.  Wiseman 

Clellan  G.  Eldred 

Ray  S.  Wbitbeck 

oJohn  Van  Schaiok  Jr,  B.  A. 


Charles  R.  Loomis 

J.  H.  Russell,  Ph.  B 

William  D.  Hewes 

Charles  E.  Hesselgrave,  B.  A. 
G.  Milford  McKee,  Ph.  B.... 


dN.  H.Lewis 

F.  L.  Hannum,  M.  A. 

Ida  W.  Bennett 

H.  Frank  Miner,  M.  A. 
eA.  M.  Baker 


C.  O.  Richards , 

F.  A.  Johnson , 

James  £.  Kelley 

/  Charles  S.  Gi  bson .... 
Elmer  8.  Redman,  M.  A. 


Everett  H.  O'Neill,  Ph.  B 

^  John  Green ■, 

Rdmond  F.  Brown,  B.  L., 
A  James  A.  Tooley,  M.  A... 
A.  Hall  Bnrdiok,  sup't.... , 


aCbCharles  N.  Cobb ;  Cl=Arthur  G.  Clement ;  K=Boland  8.  Kerser ;  8=Xynm  T.  Scodd* 
Jwie  19, 1800.    e  Reiigned  Jmie  96, 18W .    /  Term  expired  Bfay  81, 1896.    g  Seal  dedarwl 
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JuiraSO,  1806 


Institutions  where  derraei  were  obtained  or  eehool  at  which  educated 


No. 


St  Lawrence 

Middlebury  college 

Svracnse 

Hamilton 

Fort  Edward  collegiate  institute. 


16 


Wesleyan  and  Union. 

Hamilton 

Union 

Williams 

Griffith  institute 


Alfred 

Oswego  normal  and  Cornell. 

8t  Lawrence 

Williams 

Westford  literary  institute. 


Middlebury  col.  and  Univ.  of  Vermont 

Cortland  normal ' 

Albany  normal 

Geneseo  normal 

Union...... 


Geneseo  normal 

Coroell 

Brock  port  normal. . 
Middlebury  college 
Illinois  Wesleyan . . , 


Pike  seminary , 
Allegheny 


Williams 

Buffalo  normal. 


t 


Munro  collegiate  institute 
Albany  normal 


t 


Cortland  normal 

Geneseo  normal  and  Dlinois  Wesleyan. 


Cornell 

LeRoy  academic  institute. 

Cornell 

Hamilton 


t 


17 

1893 
1892 
1892 
1893 
1888 

1894 
1895 
1893 
1895 
1894 

1895 
1893 
1894 
1875 
1872 

1874 
1894 
1891 
1896 
1894 

1894 
1889 
1893 
1894 
1891 

1892 
1895 
1887 
1884 
1894 

1886 
1890 
1893 
1894 
1892 

1895 
1894 
1895 
1893 
f 


321 
322 
323 

224 
325 

326 
327 
328 
329 
330 

331 
332 
333 
334 
335 

336 
337 
338 
339 
340 

341 

342 
343 
344 
345 

346 
347 
348 
349 
350 

351 
352 
353 
354 
355 

356 
357 
358 
359 
360 


WrCharlesF.  Wheelock.    6ReBignedJane94, 1890.    e  Resigned  June  19, 1890.    d  Term  expire 
June  19, 1890.    A  Resigned  June  1, 1890. 
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RBOBHTS  BZAMINRB 


No. 


Name  and  where  educated 


Present  position 


Date  of 
appoint- 
ment 


321 

322 
323 
324 
825 

826 
327 
328 
829 
830 

331 
332 
833 
334 
335 

836 
337 
338 
339 

840 

341 
342 
343 
344 
345 

846 
347 
348 
849 
850 

851 
852 
353 
854 
855 

856 
857 
358 
359 
860 


18 


Rev.  Charles  Waller  Kinney. 


Rev.  M.  L.  Dalton,  Auburn  theo.  sem, 


19 


Clergyman 


Clergyman 


20 

20N     9a 


28Ap  92 


H.  Gillespy,  B.  A.;  Rutgers  col.,  N.  B. 


[ties  mTg.  co. 

Treas  and  m'g*r.  Sanger- 


13  D     9i 


Edson  8.  Wood,  Sodns  academy 


Farmer 


Lutbera  Allerton,  Cook  academy 

J.  H.  Prescott,  Divinijby  school  of  P.  E. 
[chnrch,  Phila. 


Clergyman 

Insurance  agent . . . . . 


24  My  92 

20  Ja    96 
15  My  95 


R.  F.  Hubbard,  Scheuevus union  soh. 


4  My    91 


W.  F.  Parsons,  M.  A.,  St  Stephen's  col. . 


Clergyman 


16  Ja    95 


Charles  H.  Corbett,  Eastman's  0.  col. 


Merchant 


3  F       91 


IraE.  Sherman,  Delaware  lit.  institute. 
Fred.   W.   Thomas,   Grammar  school, 

[Haverfordwest,  G.  B. 


Retired  merchant. 
Editor 


7  Ap 
3F 


91 

91 


Rev.  Judson  R.  Davis , 

C.  L.  Wallace,  Rock  wood  acad.,  O... 


Editor 


4F       95 
20Ap  95 


Channcey  Brainard,  Genesee  Wes-  sem. 
D.  F.  Bonner,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Muskingum 
[col. 


School  commissioner. 
Clergymau 


31  D 
26N 


95 
92 
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TRU8TCK8 


OFnOKRS  ON  JUNK  80,  1896 


President 


Treaaurer 


No. 


21 


Silas  I.  Hoffmann 

M.  A.  Rowell 

Dr  J .  P.  Colegrove. . . . . 

John  J.  Hollis 

LeoDard  W.  Cronkbite. 


W.  E.  Trombley 

GaasiuB  B.  Thomas 

Theodore  B.  Corn  well. 

A.  R.  Haven 

D.J.  Cotton 


Isaac  Johnston 

Dow  Clock 

J.  Bryan  Bancns 

William  Howes  Smith 
Joli:in  F.  Chase , 


Anhnr  H.  Farqnher.. 

C.  C.  Whitney 

Lester  L.  Rose 

Daniel  A.  Bnllard  2d. 
Kathan  W.  Stratton.. 


Marcus  D.  Botsford .a. 

C.  E.  Sheldon 

Oliver  S.  Titns 

James  R.  Banmes 

Ira  D.  Rowley 


John  H.  Duncan 

A.  C.Andrews 

Thomas  E.  Hap^ood.. .. 

Amos  R.  Pardee 

George  J.  Ganow,  M.  D. 


William  B.  Boyd , 

H.  A.  Fordham 

Herman  B.  Parks 

Benjamin  Wightnian 

If'rancis  F.  Wilson,  M.  A 


Isaac  8.  Stanclift. .. 

8.  H.  Cnrtis 

D.  F.  Bonner.  D.D. 

49.  £.  Churchill 

William  J.  Cole.... 


29 


a  Wesley  Alitor 

aF.  S.  Young 

aE.   F.  Hoy 

a  Matthew  M.  Earl 

aSylvanns  H.  Kenyon 


aF.  F.  Potter..-, 
a  Byron  J.  Town 

aira  Lewis 

aB.  F.  Miller... 


aW.  H.  Ward... 

a  Charles  N.  Aldrich 

aAgustus  Downs 

a  Harry  W.  Dennington. 
aDelmarE.  Hoagland... 


aRobertA.  Dewey j, 

aH.  B.  Drake 

a  William  South  worth 

a  Robert  Funson 

a  John  L.  Empie >... 


a  Joshua  Pratt.... 

aC.  H.  Corbett 

a  Edgar  D.  Mather. 

aT.  6.  Smith 

C.  N.  Howes 


a  George  Riband 
aF.  B.  Putnam., 
a  Thomas  Leary. 
aC.  W.  Allis.... 
aH.  L.  Rhodes.. 


a  Myron  C.  Darrow.. 

aH.  F.  Herrick 

a  James  L.  Dolan.... 
a  Bruce  Babcock.... 
a  Samuel  F.  Phillips. 


a  Myron  B.  Jervl«... 
a  George  M.  Cole.... 

M.  H.  Vernon 

aW.  H.  McAlpin.... 
a  William  Robinson. 

a  Not  a  trostoe. 


321 
822 
323 
324 
325 

326 
327 
328 
329 
330 

331 
332 
333 
834 
336 

338 
337 
388 
339 
340 

341 
342 
343 
344 
346 

346 

347 
348 
349 
350 

351 
352 
353 

354 
355 

356 
357 
358 
358 
360 
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TRU8TKCS, 


No. 


omcKBB  ov  JUHB  80,  1896,  concluded 


Secretary 


•o 

s« 

, 

o 

a 

•O 

g 

S3 

o 

S 

0 

«M 

o* 

o 

a 

m 

O 

• 
o 

% 

Szi 

321 
322 
323 
324 
325 

326 
327 
328 
329 
330 

831 
332 
333 
334 
335 

336 
337 
338 
339 
340 

341 
342 
343 
344 
345 

346 
317 
348 
349 
360 

351 
352 
353 
354 
355 

366 
357 
358 
369 
360 


M.  Walratb 

J.  S.  Drew 

a  Alice  Pickett 

AmoB  E.  Wood 

a  Dennis  J.  Sullivan. 


S3 


aJ.C,  Little 

a  Thomas  R.  Kneil 
a  Homer  Russell... 

C.  T.  Barnes 

J.  A.  Mnnson 


Charles  Peterson 

a  Henry  Newton 

a  Edwin  Bnrlingame 

a  Samuel  B.  Howe 

Henry  Webster  Boom,  M.  D. 


Channcey  W.  Hinman 

H.  C.  Holden 

Horace  A.  Watson.... , 

a  Samuel  Wells 

a  Clarkp  Shaule 


D.  L.  Atkyns 

J.  L.  Tbaver 

Oliver  S/Titus 

a  William  Tborp  . .. 
a  M.  £.  Farnsworth. 


Frank  Morgan 

B.  Sbeldon 

a  J.  IrvlDfir  Gorton 
a  G.  C.  Durston  ... 
Uriah  Loomis 


George  Schattle  — 

E.  H.  Foster 

a  George  H.  Skym.. 

'L.  E.  Dixsou  ...1... 

D.  N.  BnlsoB,  M.  D. 


Dempster  N.  Gninnip. 

aH.  W.  Sperry 

Ralph  W.  Wisner 

aW.  H    McAlpin 

a  Frank  Davis 


94 


3 

7 
9 
9 
9 

5 
9 
9 
3 
3 

6 

7 

3 

10 


25 


2 
4 

6 
6 
5 

3 
5 
6 
2 
2 

3 

4 
2 
6 


6 

4 

6 

4 

3 

2 

3 

2 

5 

3 

3 

2 

9 

5 

9 

5 

3 

2 

7 

4 

7 

4 

6 

4 

6 

4 

3 

2 

6 

4 

5 

8 

3 

2 

6 

4 

9 

5 

6 

3 

5 

8 

6 

4 

3 

2 

7 

4 

9 

5 

9 

5 

26 


a  Not  a  trustee. 
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concluded 

FACULTY 

TAOANOTRB  OOOURRINO  BT 

• 

Appointed 
during  year 

TBJLCHINO    AOADRMIO 
ST0DIE8  ONLY 

TBACBIMO  ACA- 
DEMIC AND 
8UB-ACADRMIC 
STUDIES 

End 

Death 

Resig- 
nation 

Re- 
moval 

UBS 

VOMKN 

No. 

of 
term 

Perma- 
nent 

Tem- 
porary 

Perma- 
nent 

Tem- 
porary 

Men 

Women 

27 

28 

29 

30 

81 

82 

83 

34 

2 

86 

36 

87 

1 

1 

821 

1 

1 
2 
2 

322 

2 

8 
3 
3 

823 

2 

324 

2 
2 

325 

8 

8 

1 
2 

326 

1 

8 

1 

1 

327 

2 

1 
1 

328 

329 

1 

330 

1 

1 

1 

331 

332 

1 

1 

1 
2 

338 

1 

4 

334 

1 

1 

1 

1 

385 

386 

837 

' 

338 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
8 
1 
2 
8 

.--.. 

2 

389 

1 

1 

340 

341 

8 

2 

1 
2 

342 

1 

• 

343 

2 

i' 

2 
2 

344 

2 

345 

-               ^ 

1 

846 

2 

2 

1 
3 
1 

347 

348 

349 

1 

1 

1 

360 

2 
2 

351 

2 
2 

352 

1 

1 

4 

353 

3 

1 

1 

354 

2 

1 

355 

1 
3 

i" 

«S56 

1 

1 

1 
1 
...... 

357 

358 

1 

2 

1 

859 

2 

••••*« 

2 

360 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE   OF  NEW  YORK 


FACULTY,  ( 

:oncluded 

No. 

TBACHINO   BT7B- 

AOADBMIC  8TUD- 

IBS  ONLY 

a  TOTAL 

No.  of  present  va- 
canclee 

▼AOAMOIBS  OOCURBDrO  BT 

Appointed  dur- 
ing year 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

End 

Of 

term 

Death 

ResifiT- 
natfon 

Re- 
moval 

321 

38 

89 

4 

40 
f  1 

fl 

"Vi" 

41 

7 
1 

t3 
8 

19 

12 
4 

14 
2 
5 

3 
9 
5 
6 
6 

1 
3 
1 
8 
2 

6 
3 
2 
11 
9 

f 

4 
15 
T3 

2 

13 
8 
6 
2 

8 

5 
3 

4S 

1 

43 

44 

45 
1 

46 

4T 
2 

322 

323 

f 

f 

5 

14 

10 

3 
1 
1 

2 

1 
4 
2 

3 

324 

2 
1 

2 
1 
2 
2 

1 

325 

i' 

2 

326 

• 

1 

327 

1 

328 

9 
1 

4 

2 
6 

4 

3 

8:^9 

3 

330 

1 

331 

1 

1 

1 

1 

332 

1 

333 

334 

335 

2 

1 

2 

1 

336 

337 

...... 

2 
1 
5 

f  1 

fl 

338 

339 

1 
2 

12 

3 
2 

2 

340 

3 

341 

4 

12 

342 

1 

343 

1 
...... 

1 

1 
8 
8 

1 
2 
t 
f 
2 

11 

4 
4 
2 
6 

3 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

344 

1 
1 

345 



1 

346 

1 

347 

2 

348 

1 

1 
1 

1 

349 

2 

350 

1 

351 

352 

1 

1 

353 

354 

1 
1 

1 

355 

1 

356 

1 

357 

2 

2 

1 

358 

359 

3 
23 

7 
23 

3 

3 

360 

■  ••«••  • 

•..••• . 

a  Bepreeents  facal^  of  entire  ichool;  cotnmna 
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NUMBCB  AMD  OLAS8IFICATION    OF  STUDBMTS 


PnpilB  in  academ- 

io  department  not 

holaing  prellm- 

inaiy  certiflcates 


B07B 


48 

8 
3 
3 
24 
5 

6 
11 
10 
11 
18 

20 
15 
8 
16 
15 

21 
18 
17 
12 
23 

16 
IS 
11 
12 
8 

8 
2 
11 
5 
8 

7 
19 
23 
16 


11 

17 

9 

o 

13 


GirlB 


ACADEMIC  8TUDBNT8    HOLDING 


PrellmlDary 
certificates 


Bojs 


Girls 


48  academic 

count  or  higher 

diplomas   or 

certificates 


Boys 


49 

21 
11 
10 
15 
18 

11 
16 
10 
11 
6 

13 
20 
22 
15 
24 

17 
14 
18 
3 
13 

27 
20 
9 
12 
14 

36 

10 

15 

3 

7 

2 

18 

18 

4 


15 
16 
8 
11 
21 


50 

20 
1 
45 
18 
42 

5 
87 
16 

2 
12 

5 
21 


87 
21 


5 

24 

5 

15 
37 
8 
13 
26 


14 

37 

30 

2 

8 

12 

5 

4 

31 

13 
4 
4 

15 


01 

29 
12 
58 
13 
71 

8 

163 

28 

5 
18 

6 
22 


112 
12 

7 
7 
5 

30 
5 

22 

2n 
11 

14 
28 

2 
19 
59 
38 

3 

14 

30 
8 
1 

40 

32 

4 

11 

30 


52 


6 
9 
3 


1 
2 


1 
2 
6 


Girls 


2  1 

4  7 

1    

5 
2 

3 2 

4  4 


68 


5 

8 

12 


1 
1 
6 


ACTUAL  ATTBNDAMCE    DUBIMO 


1st  term 


Bojrs 


Girls 


2d  term 


Boys 


A4 

32 
4 
46 
42 
37 

11 
98 
27 
13 
23 

11 
34 
7 
95 
37 

19 
16 
11 
26 
28 

18 
46 
15 
18 
27 

T8 
13 
49 
36 
5 

16 
31 
22 
16 
20 

22 
11 
13 
18 
19 


which  follow  pertain  to  acad.  dep't  only. 


00 

43 
23 
68 
32 
72 

19 
162 
37 
13 
21 

10 
42 
17 
126 
40 

16 
19 
17 
29 
19 

25 
43 
21 
22 
36 

116 
27 
73 
37 
10 

14 

51 

128 

4 
40 

46 
20 
19 
43 
13 


56 

31 
4 
45 
46 
44 

8 
93 
27 
13 
27 

20 

36 

8 

101 

40 

20 
18 
16 
36 
28 

18 
50 
20 
24 
34 

?8 
15 
47 
37 
9 

16 
28 
21 
16 
29 

28 
20 
U 
18 
13 


Girls 


07 

44 
23 
66 
32 

71 

17 
166 
37 
16 
24 

13 
41 
18 
120 
39 

17 
21 
18 
33 
18 

27 
44 
21 
20 
38 

118 

25 

70 

45 

8 

16 

53 

128 

4 

40 

47 
17 
18 
35 
20 


No. 


321 
322 
323 
324 
325 

326 
327 
328 
329 
330 

331 
332 
333 
334 
335 

386 
387 
338 
339 
340 

341 
342 
343 
344 
345 

346 

347 
348 
349 
350 

351 
352 
353 
354 
355 

356 
357 
358 
359 
360 
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KUMBKB  AND  OLAfiSIFI- 

Average  at- 
tendance per 
term 

No. 

Sdterm 

4th  tenn 

Day  scholars 

Local 

Bo3ni 

Girls 

Boys 

Qirls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

321 

68 

69 

60 

61 

6» 

32 

4 
46 
41 
43 

10 
95 
27 
10 
25 

13 

35 

8 

96 
35 

19 
17 
14 
28 
28 

21 

48 
18 
21 
30 

17 
14 
45 
37 
5 

16 
27 
22 
14 
25 

22 
14 
13 
18 
11 

63 

44 
23 
67 
30 

78 

18 
164 
37 
12 
23 

12 
42 
18 
118 
38 

16 
20 
18 
30 
19 

33 
44 
21 
21 
38 

fl7 

26 

68 

41 

8 

15 
49 
28 
3 
40 

44 
16 
19 
39 
16 

64 

29 
2 

52 
31 

41 

11 
99 
22 
12 
30 

20 

36 

7 

67 
24 

28 
15 
23 
35 
28 

31 
48 
20 
25 
28 

8 
16 
50 
39 

6 

16 
30 
28 
20 
34 

11 
21 
13 
14 
13 

65 

38 
20 
70 
23 
80 

19 
174 
35 
13 
25 

14 
42 
20 
91 
36 

25 
18 
23 
31 
19 

43 
40 
21 
27 
40 

18 
29 
75 
48 

7 

16 
53 
28 
4 
42 

37 
18 
17 
34 
21 

66 

3 

2 

1 

18 

7 

67 
6 

322 

3 

323 

* 

3 

324 

34 
48 

27 
93 

9 

325 
326 

42 

78 

6 

327 

6* 

1 

8 

328 

3 

329 

5 

6 

3 

330 

331 
332 

13 

16 

10 

9 

5 

5 

333 

1 

15 
16 

2 

334 

91 
26 

19 

ios 

34 

14 

17 

335 

4 

336 

337 

2 

i 

3 

338 

16 
22 

18 
27 

339 

1 

340 

341 
342 

30 

46 

20 

33 

6 

343 

20 

20 

15 

20 

344 

2 
12 

345 

28 
t6 

40 
116 

8 

346 

347 

348 

45 

67 

41 

61 

349 

350 

2 

6 

4 

3 

351 

352 

21 

43 

/ 

1 

353 

354 

9 

2 

1 

355 

356 

17 
18 

40 
16 

17 

e' 

14 

357 
358 

9 

13 

2 
2 

359 

11 

360 



a  There  are  included  under  here  toy 
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CATION  OF  ■TUDiMTS,  Continued 

OF  flOHOLABS 

ORADUATBD  JUMK  1898 

Boardera 

Total 

HOLD*0  RBOBKTS  OBSDBlfTULLS  FOR 

No. 

State 

Forels^n 

30*oount  or  hiicher 

a  48-oount 

Boys 

Glrl8 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

66 

69 

1 

70 

71 

7« 

32 

4 
54 
51 
50 

11 
99 
28 
13 
31 

25 

36 

8 

103 

40 

28 
18 
23 
36 
28 

31 
50 
20 
27 
40 

8 
16 
50 
39 
10 

16 
31 
28 
20 
34 

28 
21 
13 
22 
13 

78 

45 
23 
73 
36 
101 

19 
182 
38 
16 
25 

19 
42 
22 
127 
40 

25 
21 
23 
33 
19 

49 
45 
21 
27 
48 

18 
29 
75 
48 
10 

16 
53 
28 
5 
42 

51 
20 
19 
46 
21 

74 

75 

76 

2 
1 
4 
4 
15 

77 

5 
3 
5 
5 
T15 

321 

322 

1 

1 

4 

14 

323 

2 

2 

2 

324 

2 

1 

325 

326 

1 

3 

327 

328 

« 

329 

1 

330 

331 

2 

4 

332 

333 

21 

19 

334 

9 
2 

1 
1 

335 

, 

336 

1 

337 

• 

338 

1 

339 

1 

1 
3 

2 

2 
1 
6 

1 

2 
3 
2 

5 

4 

340 

341 

2 

5 

342 

343 

1 
2 

2* 

344 

345 

346 

347 

2 
2 

1 
1 

348 

3 

349 

350 

351 

4 

1 

6 
2 

352 

353 

354 

4 
1 

5 

1 

8 
4 

355 

■ 

356 

357 

2 
1 

358 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

359 
360 

who  held  a  SO-count  oertlflcate. 
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^— ■■ — ^^ -. "s                            •• = .--.... — • 

NUMBBR  AND  CLAflSZFIOATIOir  OF  STDDDRSr 

OKADUATBL 

No. 

a  ROLDINO  UBOBNTS  ORBDBMTIALB  FOB 

35-COIlllt 

84-couQt 

ll^count 

lYelimlnary 

Boys 

Qirlfl 

Poye 

GiriB 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

321 

78 
1 

79 

3 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

322 

323 

• 

••••  •  •*•• 

324 

325 

•••• • •••• 

326 

1 
5 

327 

3 

3 

5 

2 

S 

328 

329 

330 

831 

• 

332 

333 

•••• • •*»• 

334 

21 

84 

335 

336 

# 

337 

338 

339 

1 

340 

2 

341 

342 

1 
1 

3 

1 

343 

344 

345 

346 

347 

1 

2 
8 

2 
1 

1 
2 

348 

349 

350 

351 

352 

353 

354 

2 

355 

356 

357 

358 

359 

360 

a  There  are  included  under  IMMsount,  any  who  held  a  40H!Ount  and  under  M  count, 
1961  ▼olumes. 
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'                                  — 

ooncliided 

No.  of  days  attendance 
of  academic  students 

LmRART 

JUXB  1896 

OOIXBOB  BKTRAIIOB 

Volumes 

Pamphlets 

Not  holding  re- 
irent9  creden- 
tials 

Total 

Entered 
past  year 

Fitting  to 
enter  in  1896 

No. 

Bojs 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

86 

87 

88 

3 
1 

4 
6 
5 

1 
11 

89 

8 
3 
5 
7 
15 

90 

*  •  •  • 

91 

3 

9S 

3 

93 

1 

94 

7,563 
1,640 

12,203 
6,066 

15,259 

1,568 

33,961 

6,141 

806 

3,677 

992 
5,588 

96 

682 
800 

1,363 
750 

1,423 

2,904 
430 

1,037 
400 
726 

407 
482 
300 
537 
385 

862 
232 
216 
790 
601 

1,022 
903 
560 
328 

1,857 

179 

361 

1,338 

t 1,558 

503 

964 

394 

364 

h  106 

520 
159 
809 
2,480 
155 

96 

1200 
150 

""iso 

6 

97 

""'255 

25 

7 

98 

55 

200 
4 

""356 
102 

'""156 

• 

"'V366 
95 

f 

175 

30 

ii 

36 

310 
1500 

321 

322 

8 

•  «  •  • 

2 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  » 

1 

4 
3 

1 

1 
3 

2 
1 

323 

324 

S2& 

328 

14 

«  •  *  • 

327 

328 

329 

1 

1 

330- 

831 

2 

•  •  *  • 

21 
9 

2 

4 
1 

35 
1 

1 

t 

t 

2 

t 

332 

1 
1 

333 

13 

•  •  a  « 

•  •  •  • 

2 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

14 
1 

2 

3 

31,136 
4,990 

1,929 
719 
1,438 
7,974 
1,150 

8,717 
7,729 
2,809 
3,013 
7,732 

384 
33& 

336 

337 

338 

1 
3 

1 

339 

2 

5 
6 
3 
5 

6 

340 

1 

2 

•  •  •  • 

2 
3 

341 

3 
3 
2 
8 

1 

•  *  •  • 

1 

•  «  •  • 

f 
1 
4 
1 

f 

342 

343 

344 

845 

346 

3 
3 
2 

4 

4,031 

10,175 

10,682 

391 

3,546 
5,951 
1,366 
*      323 
9,960 

7,643 

962 

2,204 

5,269 

347 

348 

5 

2 

4 

1 

349 

350 

351 

1 

10 
2 

1 

1 

■■"2" 

352 

353 

8 

5 
5 

1 

354 

8 
4 

1 

•  *  *  • 

«  •  »  • 
•  •  •  ■ 

1 
2 

356 

355 

357 

2 
3 
6 

1 
2 

358 

2 
2 

3 

•  «  •  ■ 

»  *  «  • 
•  •  •  • 

3 

359 

...... 

...... 

360 

certlfleatea      &  Besides  these,   students  haye  acoess  to  Bockrille  Center  public  library  of 
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0B0UX08 


No. 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


9T 

321  1,600  00 

322  500  00 

323  4,000  00 

324  1,200  00 

325  t4,000  00 

326  5,500  00 

327  15,000  00 

328  3,500  00 
829  300  00 

330  2,000  00 

331  500  00 

332  2,000  00 
833  1,000  00 

334  6,000  00 

335  2,000  00 

336  2,350  00 

337  500  00 

338  500  00 

339  1,400  00 

340  800  00 

341  1,600  00 

342  1,200  00 
843  •  1,500  00 
344  6,000  00 
845  1,000  00 

346  500  00 

347  500  00 

348  8,800  00 

349  2,000  00 

350  200  00 

351  2,000  00 

352  3,000  00 

353  4,719  56 
854  500  00 

355  4,600  00 

356  1,000  00 
857  1,075  00 
358  1,00000 

859  2,500  00 

860  10,000  00 


98 

600  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

12,000  00 

1,000  00 
15,000  00 

""'156*66 
t 1,000  00 

500  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
6,000  00 
2,000  00 

2,350  00 
250  00 
500  00 
700  00 
200  00 

800  00 
600  00 
500  00 
2,000  00 
250  00 

6  500  00 
500  00 

1;600  00 
800  00 
200  00 

1,000  00 
3,000  00 
4|719  56 
250  00 
1,250  00 

500  00 
1,075  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 

294  00 


BuiLDiiras 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
deiMtrtmeiit 


Whole 
school 


99 

10,000  00 

6,000  00 

20,000  00 

15,000  00 

f 83,000  00 

12,200  00 

60,000  00 

14,000  00 

1,000  00 

8,500  00 

4,000  00 
22,000  00 
16,000  00 
10,000  00 

6,160  00 

12,150  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 

18,000  00 
6,000  00 

14,000  00 
10,000  00 
16,500  00 
24,000  00 
20,000  00 

6,000  00 

7,000  00 

60,500  00 

10,000  00 

1,500  00 

12,000  00 
20,000  00 
19,507  38 
•  2,000  00 
39,000  00 

3,000  00 
7,000  00 

15,000  00 
6,500  00 

96,000  00 


100 

4,000  00 

2,000  00 

6,000  00 

10,000  00 

1 16,500  00 

2,000  00 

35,000  00 

a 

500  00 
14,000  00 

2,000  00 

3,000  00 

5,333  33 

10,000  QO 

t5;000  00 

6,075  00 
1,000  00 
2,000  00 
9,000  00 
1,500  00 

7,000  00 

5,000  00 

5,500  00 

12,000  00 

10,000  00 

6  6,000  00 

2,800  00 

11,000  00 

4,000  00 

f 600  00 

8,000  00 
10,000  00 
11,000  00 

1,000  00 
12,000  00 

1,500  00 
1,750  00 
2,000  00 
4,000  00 
2,823  00 


101 

800  00 

600  00 

2,000  00 

250  00 

12,500  00 

3,000  00 

2,500  00 

1,200  00 

150  00 

800  00 

600  00 

8,000  00 

1,047  06 

400  00 

665  00 

10  00 
1470  00 

300  00 
1,000  00 

500  00 

500  00 

125  00 

769  76 

1,200  00 

2,365  29 


750  00 

1,500  00 

T3,500  00 

2,000  00 

200  00 

600  00 

900  00 

1,513  95 
100  00 

1^800  00 

505  00 
550  00 
400  00 
800  00 
7,500  00 


Academic 


las 

400  00 
150  00 
500  00 
200  00 
f  1,250  00 

352  00 

1,000  00 

834  00 

75  00 

400  00 

350  00 
260  00 
349  02 
400  00 
1500  00 

10  00 

t235  00 

100  00 

500  00 

20000 

250  00 

75  00 

384  88 

600  00 

1,000  00 

6750  00 
600  00 
600  00 

1,000  00 
t75  00 

300  00 
400  00 

1,022  50 
50  00 

1,100  00 

200  00 
187  50 
200  00 
400  00 

tsoooo 


aBanted.       6Dld  not  eaUmate. 
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PROPBBTT 

APPARATUS 

LIBRARY 

MUSEUM 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

No. 

lOS 

657  50 
700  00 

104 

600  00 
700  00 
700  00 
200  00 
t500  00 

100  00 
1,400  00 
656  23 
160  00 
400  00 

174  20 
301  07 
130  00 
800  00 
365  00 

1,188  50 

180  00 

10  00 

300  00 

75  00 

600  00 
630  19 
192  95 
950  00 
1,054  06 

&  200  09 
600  00 

1300  00 
900  00 

t225  00 

150  00 
350  00 
349  10 
30  00 
800  00 

284  50 

88  25 

50  00 

800  00 

135  77 

106 

638  32 

650  00 

1,500  00 

750  00 

f 1,500  00 

300  00 

1,100  00 

1,100  00 

400  00 

700  00 

320  00 
506  55 
211  84 
1,000  00 
440  00 

730  00 
216  00 
250  00 
800  00 
500  00 

700  00 
962  12 
581  86 
684  98 
2,060  41 

161  70 

391  36 

1310  00 

1,800  00 

1,058  34 

800  00 

1,104  00 

825  00 

260  00 

cl25  50 

660  80 
214  37 
700  00 
2,400  00 
412  00 

106 

500  00 
650  00 

1,500  00 
650  00 

1750  00 

300  00 
1,000  00 
968  87 
400  00 
700  00 

320  00 
506  55 
211  84 
1,000  00 
440  00 

730  00 
108  00 
250  00 
700  00 
350  00 

700  00 
962  12 
581  86 
684  98 
2,060  41 

a  161  70 
391  36 

1200  00 
900  00 

1,058  34 

800  00 

1,104  00 

176  41 

130  00 

0  125  50 

500  00 
214  37 
700  00 
2,000  00 
212  58 

107 

50  00 

108 

50  00 

321 
322 

700  00 

250  00 

t600  00 

500  00 

100  00 

100  00 

t50  00 

100  00 
100  00 
140  00 

323 
324 
325 

826 

1,600  00 
750  00 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

327 
328 

160  00 

329 

400  00 

330 

174  20 

331 

301  07 

332 

t 130  00 

333 

800  00 
365  00 

1,138  50 

.  tl60  00 

25  00 

16  00 
45  00 

260  00 
65  00 

16  00 
45  00 

260  00 
32  50 

334 
335 

336 
337 

as8 

400  00 
75  00 

75  00 

75  00 

339 

340 

900  00 
630  19 

200  00 

200  00 

341 
342 

192  95 
1,030  00 
1,054  06 

200  09 

50  00 

50  00 

343 
344 

275  00 

275  00 

345 
346 

629  75 

347 

973  52 

348 

900  00 

349 

300  00 

350 

150  00 

351 

350  00 
349  10 

25  00 

25  00 

352 
353 

50  00 

:i54 

800  00 
284  50 

150  00 

150  00 

355 
356 

88  25 

357 

50  00 

358 

875  00 

359 

135  77 

360 

also  haTe  access  to  RoclcTille  Oenter  public  library  of  1581  ToliimM. 
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SUVHAKT  OF 

TOTAL 

imrBsr- 

No. 

NOTU  AND  ACOOUKTS 
PAYABLE  TO 

CASH  OH  HAHD  OR  IK  BAIV 

Whole 
school 

Aoademlo 
deparcmeot 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
departmect 

321 

109 

13,745  82 
8,450  00 
28,300  00 
17,550  00 
41,650  00 

21,500  00 
81,700  00 
20,550  00 
2,010  00 
12,400  00 

5,594  20 
27,807  62 
18,388  90 
18,216  00 

9,675  00 

16,638  50 
:^411  00 
3,075  00 

21,675  00 
7,875  00 

17,900  00 
12,917  31 
19,594  57 
32,914  98 
26,754  76 

7,611  79 
10,021  11 
74,083  52 
16,700  00 

3,258  34 

15,550  00 
25,379  00 
26,414  99 
2,910  00 
46,475  50 

5,450  30 

8,927  62 

17,150  00 

13,075  00 

114,047  77 

no 

6,150  00 

4,000  00 

9,800  00 

12,150  00 

21,040  00 

3,752  00 
54,900  00 
1,959  10 
1,285  00 
6,500  00 

3,344  20 
5,067  62 
7,024  19 
18,216  00 
8,350  00 

10,563  50 
1,705  50 
2,860  00 

11,275  00 
2,325  00 

9,550  00 

7,267  31 

7,209  69 

16,134  98 

14,639  47 

a  7,611  79 
4,891  36 

13,700  00 
7,600  00 
2,158  34 

10,250  00 
14,879  00 
17,267  57 
1,460  00 
15,425  50 

2,984  50 
3,2K5  12 
3,050  00 
8,700  00 
3,765  35 

111 

60  75 

119 

3  75 

113 

114 

322 

323 

"""343*i7 

200  00 

95  69 

580  78 

49  10 

324 

100  00 

325 

t47  85 

326 

327 

328 

15  00 

15  00 

800  30 

329 

330 

331 

541  43 
511  21 
508  35 
349  33 
64  91 

235  00 

332 

333 

506  35 

334 

349  33 

335 

64  91 

336 

337 

16  58 

16  58 

338 

428  60 
324  75 
237  59 

492  91 

59 

40  69 

250  00 

196  31 

60  00 

300  00 

339 
340 

74  65 

37  32 

341 

342 
343 

211  35 

211  35 

59 
235 

344 

345 

1,022  14 

400  00 

346 

347 

348 

1,515  82 
416  39 
300  00 

256  45 

23193 

200  00 
160  00 

349 

.850 

351 

352 

353 

110  00 
199  39 

66  00 
99  69 

354 
355 

23  00 

23  00 

356 

68  66 

429  06 

93  68 

93  00 

2,047  85 

ff 

357 

t 

93  68 

¥60  00 

358 
359 
360 

400  00 
77  00 

400  00 
f65  00 

a  Did  not  esHmata. 


TABLE   7  —  STATISTICS   OF   HIGH   SCHOOLS,   ETC. 


997 


PBOPBRTT,  continued 


MBHTs,  condtided 


OTBKB  PBOPBRTT 


Whole 
school 


Academio 
department 


TOTAL 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


TOTAL  PBOPKRTT 


Whole 
school 


Academlo 
department 


No. 


115 


50  00 


1,500  00 


24,000  00 

'"ioo'oo 


116 


600  00 


24,000  00 


117 

60  75 

'843' 17 

200  00 

95  69 

580  78 

'815' 30 


591  43 
5U  21 
508  35 
349  33 
64  91 


16  58 
428  60 
399  40 
237  59 

492  91 

211  94 

40  69 

ii622"i4 


1,515  82 
416  39 
300  00 

256  45 

i^eio'oo 

222  39 


68  66 

429  06 

24,493  68 

170  00 

2,547  85 


118 

3  75 


49  10 

100  00 

47  85 


15  00 


255  00 


508  35 

349  33 

64  91 


16  58 
250  00 
233  63 

60  00 

300  00 

211  94 

2  35 


400  00 


231  92 
200  00 
160  00 


666  00 
122  69 


T 

f 

24,493  68 

125  00 


119 

13,806  57 
8,450  00 
28,643  17 
17,750  00 
41,745  69 

22,080  78 
81,700  00 
21,365  30 
2,010  00 
12,400  00 

6,185  63 
28,318  83 
18,897  25 
18,565  33 

9,739  91 

16,638  50 
3,427  58 
3,503  60 

22,074  40 
8,112  59 

18,392  91 
13,129  25 
19,635  26 
32,914  98 
27,776  90 

7,611  79 
10,021  11 
75,599  34 
17,116  39 

3,558  34 

15,806  45 
25,379  00 
28,024  99 
3,132  39 
46,475  50 

5,518  96 

9,356  68 

41,643  68 

13,245  00 

116,595  62 


120 

6,153  75  321 

.  4,000  00  322 

9.849  10  323 
12,250  00  324 
21,087  85  325 

3,752  00  326 

54,900  00  327 

1,974  10  328 

1,285  00  329 

6,500  00  330 

3,599  20  831 

5,067  62  332 

7,532  54  333 

18,565  33  334 

8,414  91  835 

10,563  50  336 

1,722  08  337 

3,110  00  338 

11,508  63  339 

2,385  00  340 

9.850  00  841 
7,479  25  343 
7,212  04  343 

16,134  98  344 

15,039  47  345 

a  7,611  79  346 

4,891  36  347 

13,931  92  348 

7,800  00  349 

2,318  34  350 

10,250  00  351 

14,879  00  352 

17,933  57  353 

1,582  69  354 

15,425  50  355 

1 2,984  50  356 

t  3,265  12  357 

28,443  68  358 

8.825  00  359 

8,765  35  360 


998 


UNIVERSITY  or  THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


No. 


BUMMABT  or  PBOPBRTT,  concluded 


DBBTS 


Whole 
school 


Academio 
deiMurtment 


MKT  PROPKRTT 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


TUITION 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
depaitmeot 


821 
322 
323 
324 
325 

326 
327 
328 
329 
330 

831 
332 
333 
334 
335 

336 
337 
338 
339 
340 

341 
342 
343 
344 
345 

346 
347 
348 
349 
350 

851 
352 
353 
354 
355 

356 
357 
358 
859 
360 


181 

385  00 


6,500  00 

"f '366  "66 


66  83 


131  15 


100  00 


17,500  00 


3,000  00 
1665  00 
1,249  32 


18S 

183 

13,421  57 
8,450  00 
22,14317 
17,750  00 
41,445  69 

22,080  78 
81,700  00 
21,365  30 
1,943  17 
12,400  00 

6,185  63 
28,318  83 
18,897  25 
18,565  33 

9,739  91 

16,638  FO 
3,296  43 
3,503  60 

22,074  40 
8,112  59 

18,392  91 
13,129  25 
19,635  26 
32,914  98 
27,676  90 

7,611  79 
10,021  11 
75,599  34 
17,116  39 

3,558  34 

15,806  45 
7,879  00 

28,024  99 
3,132  39 

46,475  50 

5,518  96 

9,356  68 

88,643  68 

12,580  00 

115,346  30 

tl50  00 

37  81 

43  72 

8,750  00 

13,000  00 
1375  00 

124 

6,153  75 
4,000  00 

9.849  10 
12,250  00 
20,937  85 

3,752  00 
54,900  00 
1,974  10 
1,247  19 
6,500  00 

3,599  20 
5,067  62 
7,532  54 
18,565  33 
8,414  91 

10,563  50 
1,678  36 
3,110  00 

11,508  63 
2,385  00 

9.850  00 
7,479  25 
7,212  04 

16,134  98 
15,039  47 

a  7, 611  79 
4,891  36 

13,931  92 
7,800  00 
2,318  34 

10,250  00 
6,129  00 

17,933  57 
1,582  69 

15,425  50 

t  2,984  50 
3,265  12 

25,443  68 
8,450  00 
3,765  35 


185 

174  99 

95  00 

298  49 

27119 

1,229  21 

17  70 
112  00 
29143 
324  50 
33187 

130  65 

106  04 

28  50 

1,200  00 

100  00 

a70  00 

66  23 

12812 

65127 

10415 

452  79 
273  90 
243  90 
206  78 
25185 


280  44 

484  00 

592  15 

73  50 

17  00 
334  65 

'16950 
739  95 

225  00 
93  80 
12100 
255  30 
15141 


a  Did  not  estimate,    h  For  acad.  dep*t  only ;  figures  for  whole  school  not  reported, 
raised  by  an  entertainment. 


186 

140  50 

80  00 

190  00 

^4  19 

ri,ooooo 


112  00 
213  43 
162  25 
316  42 

80  00 

33  00 

712 

1,200  00 

100  00 

7000 

66  23 

100  00 

374  00 

50  00 

400  00 
273  90 
223  60 
190  00 
172  75 


t210  33 

127  54 

504  00 

69  50 

al7  00 
32665 

"'"'54*75 
53140 

225  00 
6360 
64  00 

242  70 

e  Grants 


TABLB   7  — STATISTICS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS,   ETC. 


999, 


FIKAKCTAT.  STATXMBNT 

BBCXIFTa 

DUBIVO  YEAB 

GIFTS  AND  BEQUBSTS 

CBKQBKTS  OBAMTS 

I  roB 

BAISRD  BT  TBUSTKES  FOR 
BOOKS  AKD  APPABATUS 

No. 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Credentials 
and  attend- 
ance 

Books  and 
apparatus 

Other 
purposes 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

1«7 

128 

'"i2"66 


1S9 

453  53 
80  46 
662  38 
407  80 
786  70 

23  96 
849  09 
101  82 

"*iS2  18 

118  10 
106  32 

*556  36 
268  98 

74  06 

'*"49'i4 

237  18 

20  18 

247  02 
495  17 
169  58 
249  34 
531  13 

"162*13 

401  06 

517  89 

15  00 

65  30 

361  26 

63  98 

17  42 

425  64 

445  25 

7  06 

95  96 

316  51 

130 

13  77 

"£25*66 

75  00 

" '266*66 

**56'66 

62  57 

.55  00 
25  00 

49  97 
101  65 

22  50 
180  00 
109  00 

* 

'"'26"66 
106  93 

165  00 

50  00 
•  >.... .. 

131 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
100  00 

'"166' 66 

100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

'*i66'66 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

13» 

38  77 

25  00 

150  00 

"i25'66 

50  00 
214  00 
225  00 

10  00 
d40  00 

20  00 
62  57 

(55  00 
25  31 

""75*66 

21  00 

64  89 
55  47 

22  50 
180  00 

85  00 

118  09 

" '52*57 

** '26*66 

106  93 
190  00 
123  41 

"'26*66 

29  00 

25  00 

298  70 

133 

3S  77 

25  00 

150  00 

"i25'66 

40  00 

1^2  50 

200  00 

5  00 

d40  00 

20  00 
62  57 

55  00 
25  31 

***66'66 

21  00 

49  97 
55  47 

22  50 
180  00 

85  00 

a  118  09 

"*2i'35 

** '26*66 

106  93 
165  00 
123  41 

'*'26'66 

29  00 

20  00 

298  70 

321 

322 

323 

324 

325 

326 

327 

328 

329 

330^ 

331 

332 

3H3 

334 

335 

336 

337 

338 

339 

12  00 

840 
341 

500 

342 
343 

344 

345 

346 

347 

348 

• 

349 

350 

351 

352 

353 

354 

355 

356 

357 

358 

859 

360 

are  made  to  acad.  dep%  but  are  also  included  ander  total  for  whole  schooL  dOfthisfaO  waa 


lOOQ 


UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


rXNAJVCIAL  BTATElUJrr, 

RECEIPTS 

DITRIXO  TEAR, 

Vo. 

DBPARTMBNT  OF  PUBUO  IN8TBUCTION  GRANTS  rOB 

AIX  OTHBi 

TEACHERS  CLASS 

OTHER  PURPOSES 

Whole 
Bohool 

Academic 
departmeDt 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
departoMnt 

321 

134 
623  00 

135 

623  00 

136 

8,008  00 
709  04 
2,141  65 
1,029  00 
2,525  21 

1,303  65 

187 

188 

4,514  57 
2,618  85 

11,453  15 
2,729  14 

10,707  50 

12,7i>6  27 

7,021  13 

8,157  65 

803  36 

2,381  24 

898  38 

7,501  87 

19,331  59 

4,718  03 

1,800  70 

al,881  57 
1,618  65 
1,029  82 
4,787  85 
2,270  43 

2,461  42 
2,297  26 
8,163  04 
9,275  10 
5,465  78 

2,743  59 

1,571  87 

17,083  23 

5,249  43 

989  03 

9,016  61 
6,341  05 
6,304  67 
1,008  13 
21,423  20 

1,439  40 
1,280  78 
1,520  00 
2,876  65 
93,739  77 

139 

1,127  63 

322 

1.115  87 

823 

2,059  16 

1,429  00 

14,922  61 

t  2,000  00 
4,689  66 
2.222  48 

324 
825 

826 

429  00 
480  00 

429  00 
480  00 

387  20 
f  500  00 

827 

1 

328 

1,641  70 
155  61 
676  21 

508  38 

1,465  23 

843  19 

t  345  12 

74  36 

250  00 

829 

401  68 

830 

801  33 

881 

449  19 

832 

1,465  23 
210  80 

1258  83 

838 

?5,506  14 
4,718  03 
1,716  00 

834 

835 

« 

878  25 

886* 

1,381  57 
t9(6  00 

837 

381  00 

404  77 

1,209  62 

410  27 

823  10 

996  38 

697  77 

1,511  46 

1,419  58 

458  73 

598  32 

4,138  98 

127  00 
275  00 
881  92 
410  27 

400  00 
tOOO  00 
407  36 
423  00 
858  29 

d458  73 

r 116  10 

633  26 

838 

391  36 

889 

2,382  90 
800  00 

840 

841 

1,130  54 
11,373  81 
1,430  16 
2,615  85 
1,821  92 

& 2,743  59 

342 

848 

844 

845 

346 

847 

t625  24 

848 

1,613  63 
2,288  33 

•M9 

850 

388'32 

194  16 

494  51 

851 

^ 9,016  61 

2,950  06 

3,834  00 

504  07 

852 

14  70 

1,167  35 

389  36 

1,078  25 

804  81 

*""'785"46 
194  68 
850  00 

f 

"""isi'eo 

853 

• 

354 

855 

1,667  96 
874  75 

856 

857 

550  42 

515  74 

858 

tl,030  04 

f 1,583  49 

2,951  43 

859 

911  24 
3,204  59 

520  00 
94  25 

■860 

a  For  acad.  dep^t  only,  flgurea  for  iHsola 


TABLE   7  —  STATISTICS   OF   HIGH    SCHOOLS,   ETC. 


loot 


continued 


concluded 


SXPCNDITURBS  DURIVO   7BAR 


TOTAL 


• .  n  >!►» 
school 


Academic 
department 


ADDITI0K8,  IMPBOVKMBNT  AND  REPAIRS 


ORODND8 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


BUILDINGS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


No. 


141 

2,497  20 

1,401  33 

3,161  54 

3,017  19 

8,039  31 

2,238  96 

5,883  25 

3,382  85 

743  29 

1,689  93 

767  29 

2,088  52 

5,724  06 

6,574  33 

2,184  98 

1,735  63 

1,248  54 

915  50 

3,526  00 

1,413  45 

2,377  50 

3,000  00 

2,375  70 

3,938  19 

3,173  09 

5  3,:m  41 

1.213  80 

2,896  84 

3,410  22 

913  17 

6  9,412  77 

4,067  96 

4,906  79 

870  92 

3,075  00 

1,695  00 

850  00 

1,319  00 

2,782  70 

3,344  38 

TlOO  00 


140  141  143 

13,it26  63         2.497  20  500  00 

8,628  35 
14,805  67         3,161  54  1  00 

4,966  13 
16,078  62 

14,366  48         2.238  96  104  50 

8,296  22 
10,717  60 

1,393  47 

3,711  50 

1,775  51 
9,404  60 
20,203  28 
6,574  H3 
3,147  93 

a  1,735  63 
2,216  19 

1.711  85 

7,060  92    3,526  00      4  38 
2,938  03    1.413  45      3  00 

4,199  19    2,377  50     80  00 
4,324  83    3,000  00     82  73 
4,419  29    2,375  70     724  50 
11,702  68 
7,962  34 

3,320  41   6  3,320  41      4  00 

2.712  76    1.213  80     19  21 
22,259  84    2,896  84     24  00 

6,459  47 
1,605  85 

9,412  77      h  9.412  77  18  60 

7,506  66 
7,759  41 

1,624  41  870  92  6  96 

23,767  04         3,075  00       2,100  00 

3,064  46         1,695  00  50  00 

2,058  06  850  00  75  00 

1,865  96 

4,484  70         2.782  70  7  40 

97,394  47 

•cbool  nol  reported.       h  Did  not  sstiniAto. 


148 


150  00 


2  19 
75 

15  00 
t42  73 
241  50 


64  00 


618  60 


3  48 


25  00 
75  00 

"i'oo 


144 

7,465  21 

976  09 

71  89 

25  00 

r439  56 


340  32 


109  63 
219  30 
291  42 

84  82 

235  32 

14,269  29 

io'ob 

a26  69 

97  36 

25  00 

147  59 

124  71 

20  00 

94  66 

215  54 

859  58 

212  57 

326  10 

'""628'6i 

155  82 

22  39 

968  00 

5,940  00 

126  50 

11  86 

12,961  38 

25  00 
4  00 

"""iie'oi 

53,740  44 


145 


10  00 
T400  00 


26  06 
109  65 
147  50 

40  00 

117  er. 

3,567  32 

10  00 

26  09 
t48  68 
15  00 
76  30 
31  00 

10  00 
T50  00 

71  ^5 
714  60 
125  00 

6  326  10 


75  00 
22  39 

6  968  00 

2,970  00 

120  00 

5  68 


10  00 
f 

'""so'oo 

1,580  59 


321 
322 
323 
324 
325 

82e 
327 
82$ 
329 
330 

331 
333 
333 
334 
335 

ssa 

337 
338 
339 
340 

341 
342 
348 
344 
34& 

846 
347 
348 
349 
850 

351 
352 
353 
354 
355 

356 
357 
358 
359 
360 


3002 


UNIVERSITY  or  THE   STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


waAHCLLL  tfr±fm» 

KXPEH OTTDBCS  DURIBft 

No. 

▲DDinOirS,  mPROVBMKMT  AND  1UEPAIBS 

FDRNITUEK 

▲PP1KATU8 

LIBKART 

Whole  school 

Academic 
department 

Whole  school 

Academic 
department 

Whole  school 

Academie 
department 

^1 
322 

146 

412  30 
111  94 

147 

55  80 

t 

148 

27  00 
12  10 
70  60 

25  99 

166  26 

91  50 

382  76 

149 

16  00 
12  10 
70  60 

150 

23  54 

50  00 

180  50 

151 

23  54 

25  00 
180  50 

323 

324 

100  00 
1400  00 

428  32 

60  00 

59  00 

9  50 

100  00 
1300  00 

325 
4t26 

r20  00 

103  20 

35  00 

347  63 

176  41 

124  20 

177  25 

125  02 
20  00 

h  140  43 

20  00 

62  57 

211  84 

12  00 

0  55  00 
11  56 
15  00 
23  07 
50  00 

115  38 
162  12 
36  41 
184  98 
440  49 

161  20 

176  41 

100  00 
86  25 
7166 
10  00 

827 
828 
329 

60  00 

69  00 

4  75 

330 

f 

T 

h  140  43 

331 

20  00 
62  57 

332 

56  07 
131  67 

56  07 
32  92 

333 
3:U 

1,027  88 

256  97 

52  96 
12  00 

335 

55  00 

55  00 

336 

55  00 

337 
338 

34  00 

34  00 

45  91 

45  91 

n  56 
15  00 
23  07 
25  00 

3:^9 
340 

11  35 
;i35  18 

25  00 

4  67 
13^  18 

10  00 

57  20 

25  00 

341 
342 

45  00 

25  00 

60  00 
162  12 

343 
^44 
345 

185  76 
324  84 
224  68 

185  76 
67  59 

45  00 

85  02 

131  13 

118  09 

45  00 

85  02 

131  13 

a  lis  09 

36  41 
184  98 

440  49 

346 

a  161  20 

347 

348 

194  52 
153  15 

«•*»«»  •••• 

29  21 

13  64 

41  68 
9  15 

74  00 

213  86 

306  66 

76  41 

795 

349 

500 

m> 

74  00 

351 
852 
353 
354 

355  30 

299  35 

10  50 

a  355  30 

199  00 

10  50 

59  74 
63  04 
47  00 

a  59  74 
63  04 
47  00 

a2l3» 

266  96 

76  41 

355 

178  80 
200  00 



356 

T150  00 

60  00 
15  75 
19  00 
43  00 
95  27 

60  00 
15  75 
19  00 
15  00 
95  27 

5  80 

10  20 

10  00 

67  23 

203  43 

357 

10  20 

358 

150  00 

43  64 

5,590  50 

10  00 

359 
•360 



20  00 
164  41 

60  00 
203  43 

a  Did  not  estimate.        6Incladlng  apparatus.       cFor 
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MXNT,  continued 


continued 


■IlABIBS  for  INSTRUCnOH 


Wbotoichool 


Academlo 
department 


159 

4,150  00 
2,150  73 
8,370  00 
3,200  00 
8,797  10 

5.689  00 
4,500  00 
6,912  12 

700  00 
.2,480  00 

1,228  00 
5,100  00 
2,635  00 
5,500  00 

2.690  00 

•o  1,400  00 
1,618  85 
1,092  00 
4,620  00 
2,026  00 

3,186  00 
3,369  07 
2,616  00 
5,438  91 
5,361  37 

1,248  00 
2,060  00 
^3,907  70 
4,860  00 
1,022  88 

5,070  00 
4,850  00 
3,444  00 
1,226  00 
5,620  00 

2,320  00 
1,850  00 
1,000  00 
3,099  61 
16,985  25 


153 

2,150  00 
1,326  23 
2,850  00 
1,800  00 
3,000  00 

1,000  00 

4,500  00 

r  2,550  00 

350  00 

1,160  00 

648  00 
1,601  00 

955  00 
5,500  00 
1,820  00 

1,400  00 

f  900  00 

560  00 

2,300  00 

1,100  00 

1,818  00 
2,240  00 
1,536  00 
2,525  00 
2,250  00 

al,248  00 

1,040  00 

2,110  00 

2,433  33 

542  88 

a  5,070  00 

2,465  00 

1,968  00 

650  00 

2,700  00 

1,320  00 
f  650  00 
1,000  00 
1,799  61 
750  00 


8AULRIB8  PAID  OTHKR  own- 
0BR8  AMD  BIIPLOTSBS 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


PRISBS,  8CHOI.ABimP8,  BTO. 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


154 


110  12 

580  00 

205  00 

1,251  00 

815  10 
600  00 
833  88 
58  20 
165  00 

30  00 
425  00 
246  13 
300  00 
120  00 

cll2  00 

114  20 

40  00 

373  29 

137  25 

175  00 
225  00 
135  00 
435  25 
554  49 

167  59 

176  00 
1,623  69 

360  00 
47  00 

500  00 
403  75 
452  50 
77  00 
435  00 

122  00 
100  00 
117  00 
235  00 
3,454  89 


155 

" '28*66 


165  00 

r4oo  00 

104  00 

600  00 

1175  00 

29  10 
50  00 

15  00 
55  00 
61  53 
300  00 
60  00 

112  00 
57  10 

"iei'ei 

'  r)3  07 

87  50 

tl25  00 

67  50 

200  00 

160  00 

a  167  59 

170  40 

248  42 

160  00 

23  50 

a 500  00 

200  00 

265  00 

38  50 

150  00 

50  00 
25  00 

30  00 
150  00 
101  59 


156 


11  34 


157 

""ii"34 


No. 


321 
322 
323 
324 
325 

326 
327 
328 
329 
330 

331 
332 
333 
334 
335 

336 
337 
338 
339 
340 

Ul 
342 
343 
344 
345 

346 
347 
348 
349 
350 

351 
352 
353 
354 
355 

356 
357 
358 
359 
360 


j^ead.  dep*t  only;  flares  for  whole  school  not  reported. 


X004 


UNIVERSITY  OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


FZXiLllClAL  8TATS* 

SXPENDITURKS  DURlBa 

No. 

IMTKRB8T  ON  DEBT 

nrsuRANCx 

rUKL  A^fO 

UflBTB 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
departmeot 

821 

158 

159 

160 

54  00 
40  00 

435  00 
a 

213  00 

144  74 
150  00 
121  20 

161 

16S 

275  50 

26  00 

675  42 

350  00 

?  1,158  00 

633  05 
325  00 
430  56 
89  29 
307  82 

109  60 
245  25 
242  01 
288  00 
155  13 

&94  54 

55  00 

53  75 

478  26 

162  50 

250  00 
168  76 
170  25 
368  26 

249  46 

151  67 
113  12 
806  76 
257  12 
53  90 

297  40 

250  00 
465  00 

75  05 
291  82 

100  00 
164  00 
124  00 
230  78 
993  16 

163 

102  86 

822 

323 

437  50 

54  00 

520  00 

67  50 

824 
325 

326 
327 

30  00 
520  00 

5  00 

a 

138  00 

21  00 

150  00 

13  50 

150  00 
f  500  00 

80  00 
325  00 

328 

f  100  00 

329 

44  64 

330 

135  00 

36  00 
288  66 
238  09 

100  00 

831 

18  00 
96  22 
59  52 

54  80 

332 

90  00 

333 
3:U 

168  75 

42  19 

60  50 
288  00 

a% 

78  00 

836 

6  30  00 

33  25 

22  50 

192  00 

30  00 
16  63 
22  50 
96  00 

94  54 

337 
338 

3  00 

3  00 

t27  50 

18  00 

339 

239  13 

340 

40  00 

341 

53  00 

27  35 

105  00 

76  00 

27  00 

t15  00 

35  00 

123  00 

342 

1 100  00 

343 

85  12 

344 

124  00 

845 

31  18 

346 

26  75 
51  00 
41  25 
15  00 

o26  75 

120  40 

6  31 

el51  67 

347 

?45  24 

848 

123  43 

349 

120  00 

850 

26  95 

351 

■ 

339  17 
109  11 

o339  17 
50  00 

e  297  40 

352 
353 

46  00 

23  00 

125  00 
2.50  00 

854 

37  53 

855 

125  12 

43  00 

23  50 

9  00 

50  00 

20  00 

T 

100  00 

356 

50  00 

857 

141  00 

858 

162  00 
15  65 

31  00 

859 

10  00 

150  00 

860 

267  34 

785 

29  00 

a  Paid  erery  three  years,     b  For  acad.  dep*t  only ;  figures  for  whole  school  not  reported. 
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1005 


MBMT,  COncIlMfed 


TEAR,  caneliuUd 


OTBB&  INOIDIIITALB 


Whole 
■chool 


Aoodamio 
department 


▲LL  OTBER  PURP08B8 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


TOTAL 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


164 

62  30 

14  50 
100  75 

80  00 

tias  00 

73  15 

15  00 
121  42 


35  70 
45  16 
111  05 
25  00 
30  00 

6  18  00 
11  25 

35  00 
84  44 
41  88 

60  00 
59  90 

36  25 
44  95 

114  29 


233  40 

64  11 

5  50 

145  95 
25  00 
18  50 
29  85 

133  14 


165 

"eooo 
T50  00 

4  00 

15  00 
140  00 


17  00 

10  00 
27  76 
25  00 
30  00 

18  00 

11  25 

35  00 
44  69 
10  00 

40  00 
t59  90 

36  25 

37  00 
32  75 


36  01 
25  00 


c  145  95 
12  50 
18  50 
14  93 
75  00 


166 

844  80 
135  93 

3,528  50 
752  13 

2,766  87 

5,099  56 
2,377  47 

821  71 
r  1,039  53 

186  46 

K»  67 
485  36 
396  17 
100  00 

87  80 


191  81 

'744*59 
19  92 

239  81 

2.12  12 

108  89 

3,884  89 

62  72 

1,117  19 

94  44 

3,213  80 

168  73 

80  18 

1,188  30 

2,619  80 

809  00 

28  05 

1,921  78 


30  00 

20  00 

T50  00 

11  15 

11  15 

37  88 

12  50 

12  50 

262  46 

161^93 

125  00 

464  45 

252  01 

7  41 

13,764  33 

167 

150  00 


602  19 
f 2,437  05 

r800  00 
112  00 

"""5i9'76 
92  00 

10  00 

9904 

100  00 
31  98 


98  40 

""357  66 

5  00 

160  00 

r205  25 

32  96 

6*59 

01,117  19 

t37  76 

119  16 

75  00 

63  45 

cl,188  30 

1,309  90 

435  42 

14  03 


21  90 
216  50 
335  00 
404  83 


168 

13,814  65 
3,637  41 

14,462  50 
4,766  13 

15,982  93 

13,685  70 
8,296  22 
9,917  30 
2,135  82 
3,706  13 

1,563  79 
6,948  39 
19,677  88 
6,225  00 
3,147  93 

61,735  63 
2,216  19 
1,283  25 
6,736  17 
2,700  44 

4,199  19 
4,441  71 
4,378  60 
11,702  68 
7,351  20 

3,320  59 
2,513  77 
20,744  02 
6,043  08 
1,305  85 

9,156  32 

14,912  71 

5,449  41 

1,454  27 

23,767  04 


2,995  80 
2,291  48 
1 ,865  96 
4,484  70 
95,346  62  | 


169 
2,497  20 
1,401  33 
3,112  44 
2,917  19 
7,991  46 

2,217  20 
5,883  25 
3,382  85 
1,067  90 
1,689  93 

822  80 
2,088  52 
5,215  71 
6,225  00 
2,084  98 

1,735  63 
1,254  03 
665  50 
3,329  69 
1,400  00 

2,377  50 
3,000  00 
2,373  35 
3,938  19 
2,977  14 

e 3,320  59 

1,213  80 

2,664  92 

2,898  33 

753  17 

c9,156  32 

7,684  40 

3,190  83 

764  15 

8,075  00 

1,695  00 
850  00 
1.319  00 
2,748  61 
3,344  38 


No. 


321  StJ'DAV...  321 

322  8C  Res.  F.  322 

323  SaPman  . .  383 

324  Sandy  Cr.  324 

325  Sandy  Rill  325 

326  Saranac  L.  33A 

327  Saratoga. .  327 

328  Sau«'U<«  .  328 

329  Sanquolt. .  329 

330  Savannah.  330 

331  Savona....  331 

332  Say  vine...  332 

333  8oha*t*o*ke  BiZ 

334  Sohenec'y.  SS4 

335  Sctaenevus  335 

336  Schoharie  336 

337  Scbro'n  U  83  < 

338  Schoyierii.  338 
3398ch*7lerv.  SSTP 
340  Sharon  ...  340 

341Sherburn.  ^^^ 

342  Sherman..  342 

343  Shortav  'le  343 
344 Sidney....  844 
345siUerCr..  345 

346  Stiver  Spr  346 

347  Slndrv'l^  347 

348  Sing  Sing.  348 

349  Skaneat*fl.  349 

350  Smithviiie  350 

351Solvay....  851 
352  S'ttaam  ...  352 
353S01en8F.  358 

354  S  New  Ber  354 

355  Reside...  35i 

356  Spencer. . .  35« 
3.^7  Spcncerp.,  857 

358  s.  S.  Serv.  868 

359  SUmford.  859 

360  staplet*n..  3r,o 


c  Did  not  estimate. 


ioo6 


UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


No. 

NAME 

LOCATION 

INCORPOBATBO 

City  or  TOlage  and  county 

c 
By 

Date 

SA1  St;tllw*t*F     361 

1 

Stillwater  anion  school 

2 
Stillwater.  Siiratoira ... 

3 

4 
25  P    48 

362  Syracuse..  362 
S68  Tarryfn..  363 
S64  Theresa.  .  364 

Svracnso  hiirh  school 

Syracuse,  Onondaga 

Tarrytown,  Westchester.. 
Theresa.  Jefferson 

L 

13Ap60 
UD   92 
13  1>    93 

Tarry  town  union  school 

Theresa  union  school 

36S  Tleond'r     365 

Ticonderoga  union  school 

Tivoli  uniou  school....... ...... 

Ttconderoflra.  Essex 

8Ap58 
12D   94 

366  Tlvoll      . .  366 

Tivoli.  Dutchess 

367  Tonaw'a     367 

Touawanda  union  school 

Totten  ville  union  school 

Troy  high  school 

Trnmansbarg  union  school 

Trnxtou  union  school ^ 

Tally  unioQ  school 

Tonawanda.  £rie .  .... 

11  Jl  77 

368  Totlenv  . .  368 

369  Troy  369 

370  Truin^b...  370 

371  Troxton...  37X 

Totten  ville,  Richmond 

Trov.  Rensselaer...... .... 

*L 

26Je  95 

22  Ap62 

6jr54 

12D   94 

Truman sburgy  Tompkins.. 
Truzton.  Cortland  .... .... 

373  Tully 372 

Tullv.  Onondasra  . .... .... 

12D   94 

378  Ulster 373 

Ulster  free  academy  ............ 

Roudout.  Ulster ...... .... 

9  Ja  80 

374  UnadlUa ..  374 

Unadilla  union  school 

Unadilla.  Otseiro 

21  Je  93 

375  Unions...  375 

376  Union 376 

Union  springs  union  school 

Union  union  school  ............ 

Union  springs,  Cayuga.... 
Union.  Broome . .......... 

10  Jl  89 
lOD   90 

377  Utica. 377 

Utica  free  academy. 

Utica.  Oneida...... ...... 

14  lirl4 

878  Valatle.. . .  378 

Valatie  uniou  school 

Valatie,  Columbia 

9  Ja  89 

879  Valley  F..  379 
380  Van  Etten  380 

Val  ley  Falls  u  uion  school 

Van  Ktten  union  school 

Valley  Falls,  Rensselaer.. 
Van  Etten.  Cheuiunfir . .-.. 

19  Mr  96 
26  Je  95 

381  Vernon....  ^^1 

Vernon  union  school 

Vernon.  Oneida ........... 

L 

18  Ad  38 

19  Mr  96 

382  Verona . . .  382 

Verona  union  school ...... ...... 

Verona.  Oneida. ...... .... 

883  VIoUH* ....  383 

Victor  union  school. ,..-- 

Victor.  Ontario ........... 

9D   91 

384  Walden  . .  384 

Walden  union  school 

Walden.  Oransre.......... 

... 

9D  91 

383  Wallkill . .  385 

Wallkill  free  academy.......... 

Middletown,  Orange 

Walton.  Delaware 

L 

26  My  41 

386  Walton. . .  386 

Walton  union  school 

lOF   54 

887  War*nab..  387 
388  Warsaw...  388 

Warrensburg  union  school 

Warsaw  union  school -.--. 

Warrensburg,   Warren.... 
Warsaw.  Wvoniinir. ...... 

a  •    ■ 

4My60 
11  Ja  55 

389  Warwick..  389 

a  Warwick  institute 

Warwick,   Orange 

Salom,  Wash  inirton ....... 

•   •    « 

17  Mr  54 

890  Wash't'n..  390 

b  Washiufrton  academ  v 

15  F 1791 

391  Waterf' d .  391 

Waterf ord  union  school 

Waterf  ord,  Saratoga 

Waterloo.  Seneca 

L 
L 

28Ap34 
11  Ap42 
21  Je  93 

392  Waterloo..  392 

Waterloo  union  school.......... 

398  Waterp't.393 

Watemort  union  school 

W  atemort.  Orleans ....... 

394  Watert'n..  394 

Watertown  hiirh  school 

Watertown,  Jefferson 

Waterville,  Oneida. ...... 

L. 

25  My  36 
310    78 

395  Watervil..395 

Water vHle  union  school 

Water vliet  union  school ......... 

396  Watervrt.  396 

Wateryliet.  Albany....... 

21  Je  93 

397  Watkins. .  397 

Watkins  uniou  school. .......... 

Watkins.  Schuvler.... .... 

13  Ja  60 

896  WaTerly..398 

Waverly  hiirh  school ............ 

Waverly.  Tioira. ...... .... 

21  Ja  58 

399  Wayland .  399 

Wa viand  union  school 

Wavlaud.  Steuben ........ 

28F   95 

400  Webster ..  400 

Webster  union  school 

Webster,  Monroe 

... 

17Ap56 

a  Merged  into  common  school  system  Jan.  25, 1868.  6  A.  portion  of  the  property  is  rented  to 
pay  the  academic  teachers.  Tuition  in  free  to  residents,  makinr  the  academy  a  put  of  the 
d  H=higfa,  S=8enlor,  M=DiiddIe  and  J=junior  school.  e  Inoloding  principal  who  does  not 
have  access  to  Tivoli  public  library  of  671  volumes,      h  Trumansburg  public  Ubraiy ;  sebool 
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1007 


0 


I 


ORADUATBS 


I 


a 
O 


Mi 

O 


Volumes 
in  library 


KKT  PBOPKRTT 


Whole  school 


Academic 
departDient 


No. 


5 

M 

H 
U 
H 
H 

M 

H 
M 
H 
H 

J 

J 

H 

H 

M 

M 

H 
M 
J 
M 

S 

J 

H 

H 

H 

H 
H 
H 
H 
H 

H 

H 

J 

H 

H 

M 

H 
H 
H 
H 


6 

7 

3 

41 

25 

1,268 

2 

11 

2 

79 

4 

69 

1 

21 

6 

101 

2 

52 

9 

278 

4 

133 

2 

16 

3 

102 

8 

123 

4 

69 

3 

50 

3 

58 

11 

496 

1 

35 

3 

1 

1 

30 

2 

70 

2 

32 

4 

114 

3 

71 

el 

231 

7 

163 

3 

70 

5 

158 

3 

45 

3 

80 

4 

]20 

6 

157 

1 

26 

10 

296 

4 

82 

2 

21 

4 

84 

5 

148 

2 

29 

3 

85 

8 

9 

/li.7 

5 

/14/ 

...... 

G 

9 

37 

12 

11 

13 

2 

4 

41 

6 

10 

4 

16 

18 

4 

10 

5 

17 

13 

9 

20 

12 

5 

V  «l  •  • 

22 

'io' 

10 

195 
199 
195 
195 
189 

195 
196 
192 
196 
189 

162 
179 
196 
187 
192 

192 
195. 
197 
19B 
175 

184 
169 
189 
188 
196 

183 
190 
181 
195 
187 

190 
190 
J89 
194 
187 

197 
189 
194 
192 
190 


11 

1,040 

2,104 

2,453 

f460 

625 

flfl30 
300 
375 
640 

ii832 

692 
300 
1,436 
646 
600 

852 

1,225 

1,169 

165 

364 

802 

427 

1,027 

1,100 

494 

r 1,800 
1,060 
4,001 
1,500 
1,130 

500 
1,200 
305 
721 
300 

281 
270 
2,125 
186 
465 


12 

19,222  34 

119,096  80 

41,157  02 

6,&91  78 

17,105  00 

5,870  00 
29,508  29 
17,02<)  33 
22,975  00 
25,457  22 

1.499  21 
3,350  00 

48,634  00 
23,642  51 
18,252  10 

5,989  31 

186,341  95 

11,437  36 

10,910  66 

4,509  39 

3,840  00 

6,435  50 

15,252  04 

16,900  00 

9.500  00 

54,000  00 

8,680  15 

48,113  91 

30,499  85 

4,650  00 

70,600  00 
29,752  02 
2,873  62 
31,550  00 
33,547  22 

21,981  00 
21,750  00 
30,734  23 
6,335  09 
10,230  00 


33 

6,080  00 

119,096  SO 

14,050  00 

9,955  00 

1,700  00 
10,500  15 

6,700  00 
22,975  00 
12,925  00 

1,025  00 

2,100  00 

13,a')4  00 

14,265  00 

10,477  10 

2,872  50 
186,341  95 
5,610  30 
4,091  00 
2,279  69 

3,115  00 
3,410  50 
i 15,252  04 
3,590  00 
9,100  00 

26,000  00 
4,543  31 
24,137  63 
10,906  28 
i 4,650  00 

18,750  00 
11,562  00 
2,023  62 
31,650  00 
17,600  00 

3,206  00 

11,127  50 

16,344  23 

2,287  00 

5,480  00 


361 
862 
363 
364 
365 

366 
367 
368 
369 
370 

371 
372 
373 
374 
375 

376 
377 
378 
379 

:m 

381 
382 
383 
384 
385 

386 
387 
388 
389 
390 

• 

391 
392 
393 
394 
395 

396 
397 
398 
399 
400 


the  board  of  edacatlon  by  the  trustees  of  the  old  academy.  The  money  so  received  Is  used  to 
common  school  syptem.  eL= Legislature  ;  all  others  Incorporated  or  admitted  by  reprents. 
teach.  /  Of  these  77  were  fpraduated  in  January  and  70  In  June,  g  Besides  these,  studenis 
library  not  reported,    i  Did  not  estimate. 
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PRINCIPAL  OV 


No. 


a  Inspector  and 

date  of  last 

Inspectlou 


NAME 


361 
362 
363 
364 
365 

:J66 
:!67 
368 
369 


14 
C30Ap 
Wll  My 
C29  Ja 
S  16  Ja 
C  25  My 

CI  17  Je 
CI  25  Mr 
S70 
K6My 


370  !  CI  26  My 

I 

im  \  W  21  Ja 

372  j  W  5  P 

373  !  CI  16  O 
374 
375 


376 
377 
378 


K12My 
CI  28  My 

W26My 
W6D 
C  19  My 


379    C9Mr 


380 

381 
382 
383 
384 
385 

386 
387 
388 
389 
390 

391 
392 
393 
894 
395 


396 
397 
398 
399 
400 


W19D 

W3Je 
C16Ja 
CI  22  My 
K  1  Je 
K2  Je 

K8  Ja 
C12My 
CI  14  Ap 
K3  Je 
C28  Ap 

C  21  Ja 
C22  0 
CI  26  Mr 
S7  F 
S13N 


96 
96 
96 
96 
96 

96 
96 
95 
96 
96 

96 
96 
95 
96 
96 

96 
95 
96 
96 
95 

95 
96 
96 
96 
96 

96 
96 
96 
96 
96 

96 
.95 
96 
96 
95 


15 


Willis  N.  Hinman 

William  K.  Wickes  M.  A 

A.  W.  Emerson,  B.  S.,  Ph.  M.,  M.  S. 

bD.D.  T.Marshall.   

Edward  J.  Owen,  M.  A 


Frank  O.  Green 

W.  T.  Palmer,  B.  A 

Nathan  J.  Lowe,  Pd.  B 

Henry  L.  Taylor,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D 
E.  E.  Sciibner 


F.  J.  Bierce 

cWilliam  Earle  Stilwell. . 
William  E.  Bunten,  M.  A. 

M.  J.  Fletcher,  B  A 

<2  Arthur  M.  Seekell,  B.  A 


J.  L.  Lusk 

eG.  C.  Sawyer,  B.  A.- 

Olin  B.  Sylvester 

George  S.  Ellis,  B.  P  . 
George  Turner  Miller 


£lbri<lge  R.  Adams,  B.  A. 

W.  X.  Crider 

George  Ray  Wicker,  B.  A 
D.  C.  Dominick  B.  S  .... 
James  F.  Tuthill,  B.  A... 


S26N 
W  12  My 
W  27  My 
CI  10  Je 
CI  23  Ja 


J.  R.  Fairgrieve,  M.  A  .... 

B.  F.  Record,  Ph.  B 

Irving  B.  Smith,  M.  A 

L.  W.  Hoffman,  Ph.  B  .... 
/Wilder  B.  Harding,  M.  A 


M.  J.  Cook 

Thomas  C.  Wilber,  M.  A 

Augustus  W.  Behrend  .^ 

Eugene  W.  Lyttle,  M.  A.  Ph.  D 
Thomas  E.  Hayden,  M.  A 


94  Gertrude  Conway. 
96  Samuel  S.  Johnson 

95  P.  M.  Hull,  M.  A 

96  B.  S.  McMinch 

96    Edwin  D.Webb 

aC=Charle8  N.  Oobb;  CkzArthur  G.  Clement;  K=Boland  B.   Keyser;  S=Mvroii  T.  Scndder; 
June  6,  1800.       e  Arthur  L.  Gk>odrlch  for  1896-97.       /  Bsra  W.  Benedict  for  1896-87. 
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/vkkSO,  1896 


Institutions  where  degrees  were  obtained  or  school  at  whtoh  educated 


No. 


Brock  port  normal, 

Amherst 

Syracuse 

Potsdam  normal  . 
U.  C.N.  Y 


16 


Private  school,  New  Haven,  Ct, 

Michigan 

N.  Y.  state  normal  college 

Syrncuse  

Oswego  normal  and  Cornell .... 


Albany  normal 
Dartmouth  .... 

Syracuse 

Hamilton 


Cortland  normal 

Harvard 

Fort  Edward  collegiate  institute 

Brown 

Cook  academy 


17 
1892 
ISdS 
1896 
1890 
1891 

1894 
1892 
1893 
1896 
1891 

1895 
1893 
1883 
1895 
1888 

1895 
1858 
1890 
1896 
1894 


Union 

York  collegiate  institute  . . . 

Cornell 

Cornell  and  Albany  normal. 
Cornell 


Union 

Cornell 

Hillsdale  college,  Michigan, 

Ohio  university 

Yale 


Waterford  high  school 

Rochester 

N.  Y.  state  normal  college. 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 


Acad,  of  Srs  of  St  Joseph,  South  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Starkey  sem  in  ary 

Hamilton 

Geneseo  normal 

Brockport  normal 

W=Charles  F.  Wheelock.       b  J.  S.  Fox  for  1896-97. 


:{61 
362 
363 
364 
365 

366 
367 
:^68 
369 
370 

371 
372 
373 
374 
375 

376 
377 
378 
379 
380 


1885 

381 

1895 

382 

1893 

883 

1889 

384 

1889 

385 

1890 

386 

1893 

387 

1885 

388 

1893 

389 

1889 

390 

1879 

391 

1891 

392 

1890 

393 

1893 

394 

1893 

395 

1887 

396 

1894 

397 

1884 

398 

1894 

399 

1895 

400 

e  Resigned  June  80, 1896.       d  Resigned 
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REGnrra  kxamznkr 

No. 

Name  and  where  educated 

Present  position 

Date  of 
appoint- 
ment 

361 

18 

19 

SO 

862 

363 

—  -  - 

364 

■•••••••••••••   ••••••••■ 

365 

A.  W.  Dickens.  Princeton ............ 

Clerirvman  ............ 

7Ap   91 
16  Ja    95 

866 

Rev.  Arthur  M.  Griffin,  Drew  theol.  sem. 

CleriFvman  ............ 

367 

368 

369 

. 

370 

371 

372 

373 

374 

Lelaud  M.  Cowles,  Oxford  academy. .. 

Lawyer 

21  Ap  91 

375 

■   ....  ....  ai*.   «•«.  ...... 

376 
377 

Dr  W. W.Whitney, Univ. of Michiiran, 
[med.  dep't 

Retired  physician 

26D     95 

378 

379 

380 

881 

382 

883 

Georse  Simonds. .................... 

t 
Cleraryman  ............ 

7N     91 

384 

Charles  Beattie,  D.  D.,  Uuion 

...fand  Gen.  theol.  Bern. 

22Ja    92 

385 
386 

4Ap   91 

887 

Hamilton  Cadv,  B.  A.,  B.  D.,  Columbia 
William  A.  Hobbs,  M.  A.,  B.  D.,  Oberlin 

CleriFvman  ............ 

3D   94 

388 

Cleriryman  ............ 

3  F  91 

389 

300 

391 

( 

392 

393 

394 

395 

896 

397 

898 

399 

400 

G.  Howard  Curtice,  Webster  union  sch. 

*  «•••*•  •«*»«•  «•  *•  ••  **•• 

UTe'H 
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TRU8TBBS 


oFficms  ON  jum  80,  1896 


Prealdent 


Treasurer 


No. 


SI 


William  Pemble 

Leonard  A.  Saxer,  M.  D. 

F-R.  Pierson 

Henry  P.  Cbeesman  .... 
E.  T.  Downs 


Charles  C.  Champlin 

A.  H.  Crown 

Gilbert  S.  Biirnes 

Dr  Thomas  J.  Guy... 
Levi  J.  Wheeler 


W.  R.  Woodward 

Dr  Willinro  H.  Leonard. 
William  G.  Johnston  . ., 

John  D.  Leith 

Frank  Hoxie,  M.  D 


A.  B.  Dodge 

Horatio  S.  Moore  , 
Jaspor  T.  Dennis. 
James  Thompson . 
J.  N.  Gee 


Loren  A.  Griswold.. 

G.  Merry 

W.  A.  Hipinbotham 

John  S.  Taylor 

Henry  W.  Wiggins . 


All)ert  D.  Peake.... 

M.  N.  Dickinson 

Emma  Q.  Hay  ward. 

G.  W.  McElroy 

James  Gibson 


Charles  A.  Stewart . . . 
Frederick  L.  Manning 
William  H.  Parker  ... 

George  Adams 

Horace  P.  Bigelow 


Dr  A.  Van  Vranken. 

Frederick  Davis 

F.  E.  Lyford 

W.  W.  Clark 

N.  L.  Hendee 


9% 


a  Lyman  Smith 

aE.  F.Allen 

aW.  D.  Humphreys. 

oF.  D.  O.  Yost 

aM.  R.  Hock 


aClarenceL.  Moore 

aE.  G.  Riesterer 

aD.  Agnew  Joline 

a  David  Morey,  city  chamberlain  .. 
a  J.  T.Howe 


a  A.  L,  Lansing 

aLncius  Biigbee 

a  Oscar  L.  Eastman 

a  Frank  Sisson 

a  Amos  M.  Clark 


aJ.  M.  WitheriU.... 
John  £.  Carberry. .. 

a  Greorge  Behler 

a  George  W.  Lohnes 
a  Henry  Huber  - . . . . 


a  Jay  J.  Bartholomew. 

a  W".  L.  Crandall 

a  Marvin  A.  Wilbnr. -. 
a  Charles  W.  Sadlier.. 
a  W .  E.  Robertson 


a  Ed  win  L.  Guild  . . 
a  Frank  S.  Packard 
a  Eben  O.  McNair  . 

aS.  S.  V«n  Saun 

Mark  L.  Sheldon.. . 


aF.  F.  Follett 

aPhilipH.  Kendi^r 

a  William  H.  Robinson 

a  Chas.  R.  Murray,  city  chamberlain 
aS.  W.  Goodwin 


John  H.  McKeever. 
aEdwardA.  Gillett 

a  Percy  Lang 

aW.  H.  Deitzel.... 
a  George  G.  Mason 

a  Not  a  trustee. 


361 
362 
363 
364 
365 

366 
367 
368 
369 
370 

371 
372 
373 
374 
375 

376 
377 
378 
379 
380 

381 
382 
383 
384 
386 

386 
3H7 
388 
389 
390 

391 
392 
3D3 
394 
395 

396 
397 
398 
399 
400 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


OFTICBRS  ON  JUNK  80,  1896,  concludcd 


No. 


S61 
862 
363 
364 
365 

366 
367 
368 
369 
370 

371 
372 
373 
374 
375 

376 
377 
378 
379 
380 

381 
382 
383 
384 
385 

386 
387 
388 
389 
390 

391 
392 
393 
394 
395 

396 
897 
898 
399 

400 


Becretaiy 


1 

a 

J 

g 

s 

o 

a 

9 

a 

a 

• 

e 

m 

O 

fc 

^ 

23 

JohD  Pack 

aP.  D.  Coouey 

J.  B.  Sackett 

J.  K.  Sturtevant 

a  P.  J.  Finn 

a  Andrew  Rockefeller 

aE.  W.Betts 

Warren  M.  Van  Name 

a  William  Hopkins 

aM.  T.  WMllianison 

a  A.  Risley  Muller 

George  A.  Beeinan 

aReiuHen  B.  DiiBois 

a  T.  H.  Morse 

W.  S.  L.  Frear 

a  D.  S.  Mersereau 

a  J.  Philip  BanniKan 

aPeter  Silvernail 

aJoUn  Pratt 

a  Julian  Goldsmitb 

William  Schall 

J.  E.Tafft 

aZiba  C.  Curtice 

a  Albert  8.  Embler 

a  Garret  Townaend 

aHenrie  C.  Tobey 

aL.  C.  Aldriob 

Harriet  M.  Emerson 

a  Lewis  J.  Stage 

Jobu  Lambert 

J.  W.  Atkinson 

Dr  George  A.  Bellows 

John  J.  Plowman 

a  William  G.  Williams 

W.  G.  Mayer 

a  J.  K.  Gatcheel 

a  Samuel  S.  Johnson 

George  H.  Grafft 

Julian  A   Morris 

George  F.  Harris 

a  Not  a  trustee. 


24 


5 
19 
5 
5 
9 

'5 
6 
9 

7 
7 

3 
5 
3 
5 
3 

5 
6 
5 
5 
6 

6 
7 
5 
6 
9 

9 
7 
6 
9 
12 

9 
3 
3 
11 
9 

8 
7 
7 
5 
6 


25 


3 
10 
3 
3 
5 

3 

4 
5 
5 
4 

2 

3 
2 
3 
2 

3 
4 
3 
3 
4 

3 

4 
3 
4 
5 

5 
4 
4 
5 

7 

5 
2 
2 
6 
5 

5 
4 
4 
3 
4 


u 

Is 


o 


9S 
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concluded 

FACULTY 

TAOANOIKB   OOCURRIKO  BT 

Appointed 
during  jear 

TBACHINO   ACAUKMIO 
8TUDIBS  ONLY 

TKAOBIKO    ACA- 

DXMIC   AND 

■UB-ACADKIflC 

STUDZR8 

End 

Death 

nation 

Re- 
moval 

IIBN 

WOMKN 

No. 

of 
term 

Perma- 
nent 

Tem- 
porary 

Perma- 
nent 

Tem- 
porary 

Men 

Women 

»7 

1 

9S 
...... 

99 
1 

30 

31 

3 

13 

1 
2 
1 

39 

1 

6 

1 

33 

34 

1 

19 
1 

85 

36 

37 

1 

3B1 

12 

3a2 

1 

363 

2 

1 

1 

1 

364 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

36ft 

366 

2 

2 

1 

4 
1 

367 

1 

368 

1 

1 

5 
1 

4 
2 

369 

1 

1 

1 
2 
2 
2 
1 

2 

370 

371 

1 
1 
1 

372 

1 

...... 

4 
1 
1 

1 

373 

374 

1 

1 

1 
2 

375 

1 

1 

376 

2 

6 

1 

6 

377 

378 

. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

3 
2 

1 
1 

1 

2 
3 

379 

1 

380 

1 

381 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

382 

2 
1 
2 

3 

383 

2 

2 
2 

384 

2 

385 

• 

386 

387 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 

2 

388 

389 

3 

390 

391 

2 

392 

1 

1 

1 

393 

2 
2 

8 
2 

1 

394 

2 

2 

8 

1 

395 

3 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

396 

...... 

2 

397 

2 

2 

398 

1 

1 

1 

1 

399 

3 

...... 

400 
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FACULTY 

No. 

TBACHnca  SUB- 
▲CADBMIO  STUD- 
IES oin:.T 

a TOTAL 

i 

d 

▼AOAHOXBS  OOODRRINQ  BT 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

End 

of 

term 

Death 

ReslfiT- 
nation 

Re- 
moval 

361 

38 

39 
4 

40 

1 

6 

11 

1 

3 

2 
11 
1 
5 
2 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

11 
5 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

Tl 

2 

1 

"        1 

...... . 

2 
1 
2 
2 

"'  V2 
2 
1 
1 

41 

6 
19 
fl 

4 
13 

4 
To 
7 
4 
2 

2 

5 

19 

6 

5 

12 
6 

4 
4 
3 

3 
2 
5 
11 
6 

13 
T2 
11 
9 
12 

14 
13 

1 

8 

10 

8 
T2 
3 
3 
5 

49 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

1 

362 

1 

363 
364 

T 
...... 

1 

f 

• . . ... 

t 

3 

11 

4 
f 
6 

1 

2 
2 

1 

8 
3 

365 

1 

366 

367 

1 

i 

368 

S69 

2 

2 

370 

...... 

2 

2 

2 

371 

..... 
T 

1 
3 

13 
3 
3 

f 

2 

372 

3 

3 

1 

373 

......  • 

3 

374 

375 

1 
1 

i* 

.  Tl 

1 

1 

376 

1 

377 

2 

1 
f  1 

5 

378 

...... 

4 
2 
3 

? 

2 
9 
2 

7 
f 
8 
7 

t 

f 
10 

1 

379 

380 

1 

2 

381 

382 

1 

1 

1 

383 

• .  .  .  .^  . 

1 

3H4 

1 

11 

385 

i 

386 

1 

1 

387 

1 

388 

1 

1 
2 
2 

389 

3 

390 

1 

1 

391 

1 
1 

392 

393 

394 

2 

1 

3 

1 

i 

395 

...... 

8 

6 

f 

396 

397 

1 

1 

....  J 

398 

399 

2 
3 

1 

1 

400 

3 

a  Represeots  faculty  of  entire  school ;  columns 
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NUMBKB  AND  OLASUnCATION  OF  8TUDDITS 

Pupils  in  aoadem- 
Ic  aeparunen  t  not 
holdinir  prelim- 
inary certiflcates 

ACADEMIC  STUDENTS  BOLDUfO 

ACTUAL  ATTENDANCB  DCRIVO 

Preliminary 
certiflcates 

48  academic 

count  or  higher 

diplomas  or 

certificates 

1st  term 

Sdterm 

No. 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Qirls 

Boys 

Girls 

48 

16 

40 

.  10 
38 

50 

7 

496 

6 

2 

61 

8 

704 

5 

28 

52 

58 

64 

.  18 

445 

4 

29 

55 

18 

623 

3 

25 

56 

18 

455 

5 

36 

67 

18 
642 

4 
41 

361 

30 

362 

363 

21 

8 

14 

6 

364 

7 

16 

13 

32 

1 

17 

•  48 

18 

49 

465 

7 

8 

3 

3 

4 

10 

10 

11 

366 

20 

13 

21 

44 

3 

r4i 

t60 

r4i 

t60 

367 

23 

22 
9 

2 
77 

5 
165 

17 
91 

23 

186 

22 
-     78 

21 
153 

368 

9 

6 

12 

369 

15 

22 

40 

42 

5 

9 

40 

58 

50 

70 

370 

8 

2 
10 

3 
21 

3 

49 

2 
29 

2 
68 

11 
35 

5 
67 

371 

10 

4 

8 

372 

6 

11 

43 

44 

9 

10 

55 

58 

56 

61 

373 

11 

12 

13 

21 

2 

19 

30 

24 

31 

374 

10 

10 
4 

10 
18 

20 
28 

16 
21 

24 
t32 

20 
21 

80 
t32 

375 

3 

5 

376 

11 

9 

204 

256 

6 

16 

166 

222 

194 

257 

377 

8 

12 

2 

13 

10 

22 

10 

1 

13 

23 

'"ii 

378 

1 

379 

7 

11 

6 

6 

id 

17 

380 

10 

9 

27 

22 

1 

1 

31 

29 

38 

28 

381 

20 

7 
32 
24 

1 

17 
18 

4 

40 
19 

18 
27 
26 

10 
45 
44 

19 

28 
'      26 

9 
48 
43 

382 

25 

383 

6 

t3 

1 

384 

38 

50 
9 

66 

58 

77 
76 

93 
54 

106 
75 

93 
61 

119 

84 

385 

5 

8 

7 

386 

17 

25 

14 

11 

1 

2 

31 

31 

32 

37 

387 

21 

40 

38 

40 

7 

12 

57 

76 

64 

92 

388 

12 
16 

27 
23 

3 

3 

1 

12 
27 

27 
30 

15 
36 

30 
30 

1^ 

21 

9 

390 

14 

14 
34 

42 
37 

50 
64 

52 
38 

62 
76 

54 
44 

59 
75 

391 

19 

3 

392 

6 

5 
14 

8 
133 

7 
138 

8 
137 

7 
150 

14 

130 

8 
131 

393 

9 

1 

1 

394 

4 

3 

23 

43 

5 

4 

26 

46 

30 

50 

395 

1 

6 

11 

3 

7 

14 

7 

14 

896 

6 

8 

27 

42 

1 

16 

31 

17 

•30 

397 

5 

11 

31 

69 

i6 

16 

42 

82 

46 

78 

398 

9 

11 
17 

4 

21 

5 
13 

10 
51 

13 
30 

9 
51 

12  '  399 

34 

80  1400 

which  follow  pertain  to  acad.  dep't  only. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


NUMBBK  AVO  CLABSXfl- 

▲OTOAIi  ATTKMDAKOS  DURING 

Average  at- 
tendance per 
term 

WHOUE 

No. 

8d  term 

4thtetm 

Day  TCholan 

Local 

B0J8 

Qirls 

Boys 

GirlB 

Boys 

Qiris 

Boys 

airls 

Boys 

Qiris 

361 

58 
21 

59 

16 

«0 

61 

6S 
19 

450 

5 

27 

18 

7 

r4i 

20 
85 
46 

5 
29 
54 
19 
16 

21 

180 

10 

1 

12 

30 
15 
27 
25 
93 

56 
29 
61 
14 
26 

51 
41. 
10 
134 
28 

7 
16 
44 

10 
51 

63 

17 

632 

4 

30 

49 

10 
TOO 

22 
169 

67 

4 

62 
59 
28 
25 

r32 

240 

23 

"*'i7* 

27 

9 

45 

42 

112 

75 
34 
84 
29 

28 

60 

76 

7 

141 

48 

14 
32 
80 
13 
33 

64 

23 

498 

6 

14 

20 

10 
41 
25 
92 
38 

11 
12 
56 
11 
18 

26 

221 

10 

1 
13 

37 
19 
42 
26 

88 

52 
22 
65 
15 
31 

55 
52 
14 
135 
32 

7 

26 
41 
13 
13 

65 

18 

726 

5 

23 

49 

11 
57 
27 
186 
50 

5 

26 
65 
21 
26 

29 

275 

25 

66 

• 

67 

362 

28 

16 

363 

6 

16 
20 

10 

5 
24 
49 

10 

384 

23 

•  «  a  ^  ^  ■  * 

19 

365 

« 

366 

2 

9 

367 

3 

368 

369 

' 

370 
371 

51 

3 
24 
51 
13 
12 

72 

5 
56 
59 
23 
20 

42 

70 

22 

23 

372 

23 

41 

378 

374 

13 
2 

14 

375 

4 

376 

3 

377 

...... .1 ...... 

378 

10 

1 
11 

19 

8 

34 

23 

25 

9 

22 

379 

380 

17 

24 

8 

48 

39 

17 

'       23 

69 

41 

112 

70 
30 
83 
30 
23 

64 

98 

9 

138 

50 

14 
45 
85 
16 
13 

• 

381 

1 

9 

382 

2     3 

383 
384 

20 

41 

3 

1     3 

385 

16 

10 
5 

1 

15 

386 

52 
35 

65 
33 

10 

387 

3 

888 

9 

889 

390 

15 
50 

23 
61 

5 

1 
7 

7' 

8 

891 
392 

49 

59 

393 
394 

..._. 

8 

7 

7 

3 
13 

395 

896 

.  7 
18 

14 
36 

7 
14 

14 
31 

397 
398 

7' 

3 

6 
1 

399 

40a 

"  '42' 

17 

TABLE    7  —  STATISTICS   OF   HIGH   SCHOOLS,   ETC. 
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OATxoN  OF  STTTDKNTS,  Continued 

or  SGHOLABS 

ORADUATBD  JUNE  1898 

Boarders 

Total 

HOLD'G  RXOSMTS  OBEDBNTIAIiB  FOB 

No. 

SUte          I 

Foreigm 

60-couiit  orhii^ber 

a  48-count 

Boys 

Giris 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

23 

526 

6 

37 

20 

10 
41 
25 
92 
60 

11 
35 

r>8 

24 
20 

26 

221 

10 

1 
13 

38 
21 
42 
27 
104 

71 
32 
66 
15 
37 

56 

59 

14 

143 

73 

18 

742 

5 

42 

49 

11 
60 
27 
186 
73 

5 
67 
65 
35 
30 

32 

275 

25 

74 

75 

76 

77 
1 

361 

362 

363 

1 

3 

2 

364 

366 

366 

3 

1 

5 

367 

^68 

2 

5 

3 
3 

7 
9 

369 

370 

371 

" 

3 
3 

4 

1 
3 

3 

7. 
2 

372 

2 

373 

374 

375 

•  *«•*■  • 

376 

2 

5 

» 

4 

877 

878 

« 

379 

17 

32 
11 
72 
44 
127 

92 
38 
92 
30 
33 

64 

98 

12 

153 

880 

1 

1 

2 

2 

• 

381 

882 

1 

3 

4 

383 

1 

384 

385 

8 
5 

12 
5 

1 

1 

5 

3 

3 
2 
3 
2 
1 

7 
2 
6 
3 

1 

386 
387 

1 

388 

389 

1 

1 

1 

1 

390 
391 

4' 

5 

392 

393 

1 

2 

1. 

3 

2 

394 

32           50 

5 

7 

395 

7 
33 
52 
13 
55 

1 

14 
51 
96 
16 
30 

396 

1 
13 

4 
8 

397 

8 

10 

398 

399 

6 

* 

400 

a  There  are  indaded  here  any  who  held  a  SO-count  certificate. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE   OF  NEW   YORK 


HtTMBBB  AlffD  CI.iJWIlTCAnOH  OT  BlUttaglB, 

OKADOATKD  JUHB  1896 

No. 

a  HOLDIVO  RKOBHTS  ORBDBITIALB  FOR 

M-oount 

24-oouiit 

UK-COUDt 

PreUmiiiAry 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Olrls 

361 

T8 
2 

78 

1 

80 

81 

1 

88 

83 

84 

« 

86 

362 

51 

96 

368 

1 

364 

366 

366 

367 

868 

869 

1 

10 

8 

370 

871 

372 

878 

374 

375 

1 

• 

3 

876 

• 

877 

6 

6 

4 

10 

1 

1 

378 

879 

380 

381 

382 

888 

5 

' 

384 

885 

6 

11 

886 

• 

387 

888 

889 

390 

i" 

2 

7 

2 
2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

891 

882 

393 

894 

6 

9 

. 

896 

396 

397 

t 

398 

1 

399 

400 

•  ■■■  ■•••• 

r 

a  There  ure  Included  under  86-oount  any  who  held  a  40-count ;  under  M-couni,  a  K^^ounfi 
January  1800.      e  Besides  these,  students  have  access  to  TiYoll  puhUc  Ubraiy  of  071 
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eonduded 

No.  of  days  attendance 
of  academic  students 

UBRABT 

COLLBOB  KMTIIANOI 

1 

Volumes 

Pamphlets 

Not  holding  re- 
irents  creden- 

Total 

Entered 
past  year 

Fitting  to 
enter  in  1896 

No. 

Bojrs 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys  Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

86 

87 

88 

2 

(51 

1 

3 

89 
3 

696 

90 

•  •  •  • 

t33 

91 

•  •  a  • 

t23 

92 

1 

n6 

93 

"Vi9* 

94 

2,154 
181,015 
1.478 
5;075 
7,936 

615 
7,063 

563 
54,248 
16,285 

335 

9,611 

14,760 

2,462 

3,154 

4,114 

63,544 

1,995 

95 

1,040 

2,104 

2,453 

t460 

625 

cl30 
300 
375 
640 

(2832 

692 
300 
1,436 
646 
600 

96 

20 
t250 

361 

362 

363 

3 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 

no 

364 

365 

1 

100 

366 

1 

8 

367 

ft 

368 

1 

6 
3 

31 
9 

2 

4 

1 
1 

3 
3 

5 

1 

150 
20 

369 
370 

• 

371 

4 
6 

7 
7 
2 
3 

•  •  •  • 

•  «    •    V 

«  •  •  « 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

X 

1 

372 

92 

150 

75 

378 

374 

1 

375 

852  '         r  30 

376 

3 

15 

26 

16 

7 

5 

2 

1 

1,225 

1,169 

165 

364 

802 

427 

1,027 

1,100 

494 

tl,800 
1,060 
4,001 
1,500 
1,130 

500 
1,200 
305 
721 
300 

281 
270 
2,125 
186 
465 

t 

377 
378 

379 

•  «  •  • 

1,492 

5,^048 

365 

6,637 

6,044 

22,783 

18,660 
2,375 

14,336 
5,432 
5,417 

12,358 
11,681 
1,428 
41,932 
11,342 

3,384 
8,441 
17,445 
1,308 
5,228 

75 
24 

380 

3 

3 

2 

•  •  •  • 

1 

381 

382 

1 
3 
5 

8 
2 
4 
2 
6 

2 
4 

9 

1 
11 

10 
2 
6 
3 

11 

11 
5 

1 
1 
2 

1 

«  •  •  * 

2 
2 

«  •  •  • 

1 

2 

2 

383 

t250 

384 

•  •  •  • 

1 
.... 

«  «  •  • 

1 

5 
2 

4 

9 
t 
4 
2 

3 

3 
t 
4 

385 

1700 

t 

r200 

100 

13 

50 

550 

15 

55 

386 

387 

:m 

389 

390 

y'2 

1 

391 

392 

393 

9 
5 

11 

K 

1 
3 

2 

...... 

394 

7  I    3 

395 

208 
f50 

396 

1 
14 

4 
8 

1 
5 

1 

«  •  •  • 

2 
2 

3 

897 

398 

399 

6 

4 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2 

140 

400 

and  under  12-counfe,  Junior  oertlflcate.       b  Of  these  88  boys  and  49  girls  were  graduated  in 
dTmnanaburg  public  library ;  school  library  not  raported. 


r 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE   OF  NEW.  YORK 


No. 


SUlOf  ART  OF 


QROUND8 


361 

362 
363 
364 
365 

366 

367 
368 
369 
370 

371 
372 
373 
374 
375 

376 
377 
378 
379 
380 

381 
382 
383 
384 
385 

386 
387 
388 
389 
390 

391 
392 
393 
394 
395 

396 
397 
398 
399 
400 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


BuiLDwaa 


97 

1,500  00 
30,000  00 
9,000  00 
1,000  00 
3,500  00 

1,000  00 
6,000  00 
2,600  00 
12,000  00 
1,500  00 

rioo  00 

500  00 
5,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 

500  00 

41,000  00 

1,929  60 

500  00 
1,200  00 

500  00 
900  00 

2,000  00 
t 2,000  00 

6,000  00 

5,000  00 

800  00 

5,500  00 

1,000  00 

600  00 

6,500  00 
4,000  00 
500  00 
8,000  00 
3,000  00 

n,ooo  00 

6,000  00 
6,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 


98 

500  00 

30,000  00 

9,000  00 

500  00 
2,500  00 

200  00 

2,000  00 

2,500  00 

12,000  00 

700  00 

1 100  00 
500  00 

1,250  00 
650  00 

2,000  00 

250  00 

41,000  00 

1,929  60 

250  00 

600  00 

500  00 

450  00 

a  2,000  00 

f500  00 

6,000  00 

2,000  00 
369  60 
5,500  00 
1,000  00 
a600  00 

1,350  00 
1,430  00 
250  00 
8,000  00 
1,500  00 

125  00 

5,000  00 

2,000  00 

335  00 

500  00 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


FURIOTUIIS 


99 

15,000  00 
70,000  00 
10,000  00 
4,500  00 
12,000  00 

4,000  00 
18,000  00 
12,000  00 

8,000  00 
19,000  00 

t700  00 

2,000  00 

40,000  00 

25,000  00 

14,000  00 

3,500  00 
35,000  00 
6,743  42 
9,465  00 
2,500  00 

2,000  00 

4,850  00 

10,000  00 

r 25,000  00 

h 

^  43,500  00 

6,000  00 

30,000  00 

23,000  00 

2,000  00 

60,000  00 
22,350  00 
1,500  00 
18,500  00 
27,000  00 

r 16,000  00 

12,750  00 

20,000  00 

4,000  00 

8,000  00 


100 

4,000  00 
70,000  00 
3,000  00 
2,250  00 
6,000  00 

1,000  00 
6,000  00 
3,000  00 
8,000  00 
9,500  00 

t350  00 

1,000  00 

10,000  00 

8,330^ 

7,000  00 

1,750  00 
35,000  00 
1,685  85 
3,155  00 
1,000  00 

1,400  00 

2,425  00 

a  10,000  00 

T4,000  00 

h 

20,000  00 
2,772  00 

10,000  00 
7,000  00 

n2,000  00 

15,000  00 

7,982  00 

1,000  00 

18,500  00 

r 13,500  00 

2,000  00 

4,500  00 

10,000  00 

1,335  00 

I      4,000  00 


Whole 
school 


101 

1,200  00 

3,131  58 

1,200  00 

262  00 

400  00 

400  00 
700  00 
800  00 
476  00 
2,000  00 

ri64  go 

500  00 

750  00 

1,100  00 

800  00 

370,00 

1,700  00 

1,069  49 

543  00 

100  00 

300  00 
350  00 
660  00 
f 2,000  00 
800  00 

4,000  00 

671  29 

3,000  00 

3,500  00 

400  00 

2,700  00 

1,000  00 

350  00 

950  00 

100  00 

r4,ooo  00 

2,000  00 

2,090  00 

500  00 

500  00 


Academic 
department 


109 

400  00 
3,131  68 
250  00 
131  00 
250  00 

125  00 
700  00 
250  00 
475  00 
1,500  00 

T50  00 
300  00 
150  00 
350  00 
500  00 

185  00 

1,700  00 

300  00 

300  00 

25  00 

250  00 

200  00 

a660  00 

T400  0U 

tooooo 

1,000  00 
310,13 
1,200  00 
1,000  00 
a  400  00 

1,000  00 

1300  00 

250  00 

950  00 

100  00 

500  00 
700  00 
700  00 
167  00 
260  00 


a  Did  not  estimate.       b  Building  in  course  of  construction.       c  Students  also  have 
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PROPBRTT 


APPARATUS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
deparUnent 


LXBRABT 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


MUSSDM 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


No. 


103 

500  00 
4,174  96 
300  00 
235  00 
550  00 

340  00 
1,344  50 

250  00 
1,500  00 

567  00 

120  00 
200  00 
900  00 
508  00 
725  00 

525  00 
2,312  02 
794  85 
139  00 
200  00 

375  00 
93  75 

492  84 

1 300  00 

1,600  00 

1,500  00 
485  69 

1,500  00 
90000 
300  00 

900  00 
5^0  00 
225  00 

1,500  00. 

1,450  00 

T650  00 
600  00 

1,446  25 
150  00 
130  00 


104 

500  00 
4,174  96 
300  00 
235  00 
550  00 

275  00 
1,344  50 

200  00 
1,500  00 

500  00 

r20  00 
150  00 
600  00 
250  00 
500  00 

262  50 
2,312  02 
794  85 
139  00 
200  00 

300  00 

93  75 

a  492  84 

1290  00 

t 1,600  00 

1,000  00 
485  A 

1,200  00 
800  00 

aSOOOO 

900  00 

550  00 

225  00 

1,500  00 

1,450  00 

250  00 
527  50 
1,446  25 
100  00 
130  00 


105 

600  00 

1,790  26 

1,500  00 

250  00 

630  00 

c  125  00 

455  65 

350  00 

1,000  00 

d  832  00 

1500  00 

30000 

1,750  00 

1,000  00 

450  00 

850  00 
2,25493 
900  00 
247  00 
400  00 

640  00 
225  00 
753  25 
1900  00 
800  00 

2,000  00 
580  89 
3,800  00 
1,200  00 
1,300  00 

T500  00 

1,000  00 

275  00 

600  00 

200  00 

28100 
300  00 
2,697  98 
225  00 
600  00 


106 

500  00 

1,790  26 

1,500  00 

250  00 

630  00 

c  100  00 

456  65 

350  00 

1,000  00 

d  700  00 

t  500  00 
300  00 
800  00 
330  00 
200  00 

425  00 
2,254  93 
900  00 
247  00 
400  00 

640  00 

225  00 

a  753  25 

tooooo 

fOOOOO 

2,000  00 
580  89 

3,800  00 

600  00 

al,300  00 

500  00 
1,000  00 
275  00 
600  00 
200  00 

28100 
300  00 
2,697  98 
200  00 
600  00 


107 

100  00 
10,000  00 

10  66 

25  00 


25  00 


234  00 
15  00 


75  00 


25  00 


r200  00 
300  00 

500  00 

25  00 

1,500  00 

140  00 

50  00 


300  00 

2',666"66 

310  00 

f  50  00 
100  00 


108 

100  00 
10,000  00 

'""i6"66 

25  00 


25  00 


234  00 
5  00 


75  00 


25  00 


r2oo  00 
rsoo  00 

500  00 

25  00 

1,500  00 

140  00 

a50  00 


300  00 

'2',666'66 

310  00 

50  00 
100  00 


361 
362 
363 
364 
365 

366 
367 
368 
369 
370 

371 
372 
373 
374 
375 

376 
377 
378 
379 
380 

381 
382 
383 
384 
385 

386 
387 
388 
389 
390 

391 
392 
393 
394 
395 

396 
397 
398 
399 
400 


to  TlToU  public  library,    d  Valus  of  Tmmansburg  pablio  library ;  school  library  not  reported. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


SITHMAKY  OF 

TOTAL  1 

7BSD  BY 

IHTBST- 

No. 

NOTCS  AND  ACCOUNTS 
PATABT.1C  TO 

CASH  ON  HAND  OR  IN  BASK 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

361 

109 

18,900  00 

119,096  80 

22,00i>  00 

6,257  00 

17,105  00 

5,870  00 
26,500  15 
15,900  00 
22,975  00 
23,924  00 

1,474  00 

3,500  00 

48,634  00 

29,623  00 

17,975  00 

5,746  00 
82,341  95 
11,437  36 
10,894  00 

4,400  00 

3,840  00 

6,418  75 

13,906  09 

30,400  00 

9,500  00 

56,500  00 

8,562  87 

45,300  00 

29,740  00 

4,650  00 

70,600  00 
29,200  00 
2,850  00 
31,550  00 
32,060  00 

21,981  00 
21,750  00 
32,2.34  23 
5,875  00 
10,230  00 

110 

6,000  00 

119,096  80 

14,050  00 

3,376  00 

9,955  00 

1,700  00 
10,500  15 

6,300  00 
22,975  00 
12,925  QO 

1,020  00 
2,250  00 

13,034  00 
9,915  00 

10,200  00 

2,872  50 
82,341  95 
5,610  30 
4,091  00 
2,225  00 

3,115  00 
3,393  75 
a  13,906  09 
6,290  00 
9,100  00 

26,500  00 

4,543  31 

2:^,200  00 

10,540  00 

a  4,650  00 

18,750  00 
11,562  00 
2,000  00 
31,550  00 
17,060  00 

3,206  00 

11,127  50 

16,844  23 

2,137  00 

5,480  00 

111 

118 

113 

322  34 

114 

80  00 

36?!^ 

363 

1,157  02 
134  78 

364 
365 

200  00 

100  00 

67  39 

366 

367 

3,008  U 
1,126  33 

368 

T400  00 

369 

370 

1,533  22 
25  21 

371 

T5  00 

372 

373 

1,019  51 
277  10 

244  31 

104,000  00 

374 

375 

277  i6 

376 

377 

104,000  00 

378 

379 

i6  66 
109  39 

is  66 

1,345  95 

t 

380 

54  69 

381 

382 
.S83 

1  75 

1  75 

15  00 
a  1,345  95 

384 

385 

386 

387 

•       117  28 

2,663  91 

590  35 

388 
389 
390 

150  00 
169  50 

150  00 
169  50 

787  63 
196  78 

391 

««* 

• 

392 

552  02 

393 

23  62 

23  62 

394 

395 

396 

397 

398 

399 

460  09 

t  150  00 

400 

■  ..>>>    ..•!.. 

a  Did  not  estimate. 
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PROPBRTT,  continued 

MBlfTS  CONCLUDBD 

TOTAL  PROPERTY 

OTHER  PBOPSRTT 

TOTAL 

* 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

No. 

Whole 
school 

AcAdemic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

115 

110 

117 

322  34 

118 

80  00 

119 

19,222  34 

119,096  80 

41,157  02 

6,591  78 

17,105  00 

5,870  00 
29,508  29 
17,026  33 
22,975  00 
25,457  22 

1.499  21 

3.500  00 
48,634  00 
40,642  51 
18,252  10 

5,989  31 

186,341  95 

11,437  36 

10,910  66 

4,509  39 

3,840  00 

6,435  50 

15,252  04 

30,400  00 

9,500  00 

56,500  00 

8,680  15 

48,113  91 

30,499  85 

4,650  00 

70,600  00 
29,752  02 
2,873  62 
31,550  00 
33,910  00 

21,98100 
21,750  00 
32,234  23 
6,335  09 
10,230  00 

ISO 

6,080  00 

119,096  80 

14,050  00 

3,543  39 

9,955  00 

1,700  00 
10,500  15 

6,700  00 
22,975  00 
12,925  00 

1,025  00 

2,250  00 

13,034  00 

19,915  00 

10,477  10 

2,872  50 
186,341  95 
5,610  30 
4,09100 
2,279  69 

3,115  00 
3,410  50 
a  15,252  04 
6,290  00 
9,100  00 

26,500  00 

4,543  31 

24,137  63 

10,906  28 

a  4,650  00 

18,750  00 
11,562  00 
2,023  62 
31,550  00 
17,910  00 

3,206  00 

11,127  50 

16,844  23 

2,287  00 

5,480  00 

361 

363 

18,000  00 

19,157  02 
334  78 

""16739 

368 

364 

365 

366 

3,008  14 
1,126  38 

1^533  22 

25  21 

867 

T400  00 

368 

369 

370 

T5  00 

371 

372 

373 

10,000  00 

10,000  00 

11,019  51 
277  10 

244  31 
104,000  00 

10,000  00 
277  10 

374 
375 

376 

104,000  00 

377 

378 

16  66 
101)  39 

T 
54  69 

379 

380 

.881 

16  75 
1,345  95 

16  75 
a  1,345  95 

382 

383 

384 

385 

386 

117  28 

2,813  91 

759  85 

387 

937  63 
366  28 

388 

389 

390 

""552*62 
23  62 

391 

392 

23  62 

393 

394 

1,800  50 

850  00 

1,850  00 

850  00 

395 
396 

397 

398 

460  09 

150  00 

399 

400 

I024 


UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW    YORK 


No. 


BUMMART  OF  PROPSBTT,  COncluded 


DEBTS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 

department 


NET  PtWPBRTY 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


TurrioK 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
departmaDt 


361 
362 
363 
364 
365 

366 
367 
368 
369 

370 

371 
372 
373 
374 
375 

376 
377 
378 
879 
380 

381 
382 
383 
384 

385 

386 
387 
388 
389 

390 

391 
392 
398 
394 
395 

396 
397 
398 
399 
400 


isi 


150  00 

i7i666"66 


13,500  00 
2,500  00 


ISS 


150  00 
'5^656'66 


362  78 


1,500  00 


2,700  00 
500  00 


310  00 


500  00 


123 

124 

19,222  34 

6,080  00 

119,096  80 

119,096  80 

41,157  02 

14,050  00 

6,591  78 

3,543  39 

17,105  00 

9,955  00 

5,870  00 

1,700  00 

29,508  29 

10,500  15 

17,026  33 

6,700  00 

22,975  00 

22,975  00 

25,457  22 

12,925  00 

1,499  21 

1,025  00 

3,350  00 

2,100  00 

48,634  00 

13,034  00 

23,642  5L 

14,265  00 

18,252  JO 

10,477  10 

5,989  31 

2,872  50 

186,341  95 

186,341  95 

11,437  36 

5,610  30 

10,910  66 

4,0;)1  00 

4,509  39 

2,279  69 

3,840  00 

3,115  00 

6,435  50 

3,410  50 

15,252  04 

a  15,252  04 

16,900  00 

3,590  00 

9,500  00 

9,100  00 

54,000  00 

26,000  00 

8,680  15 

4,543  31 

48,113  91 

24,137  63- 

30,499  85 

10,906  28 

4,650  00 

a 4,650  00 

70,600  00 

18,750  00 

29,752  02 

11,562  00 

2,873  62 

2,023  62 

31,550  00 

31,550  00 

33,547  22 

17,600  00 

21,981  00 

3,206  00 

21,750  00 

11,127  5(» 

30,734  23 

16,344  23 

6,3.{5  09 

2,287  00 

10,230  00 

5,480  00 

125 

74  00 

1,151  91 

78  64 

200  00 


250  00 
815  00 
749  84 

28  00 
630  00 
653  39 
500  00 

56  50 

125  00 

664  00 

32  00 

25  50 


344  01 
235  00 
845  33 
397  50 
639  00 

960  00 
158  05 
422  33 
605  78 
61,570  17 

43  00 
824  19 

98  50 
506  00 
817  10 


216  20 
294  50 
1H9  95 
1,187  24 


itee 

74  00 

1,151  91 

60  0^) 

190  00 


120  00 
815  00 
543  74 

T 

590  00 

542  00 

393  00 

5ti  50 

62  50 

664  00 

32  00 

6  00 


242  55 
205  00 
650  00 
397  50 
378  00 

766  00 
158  05 
322  33 
200  00 
1,570  17 

30  00 
515  83 

8:i  00 

506  00 
750  00 


195  20 
242  00 
155  80 
787  24 


a  Did  not  estimate,    b  For  acad.  dep't  only;  figures  for  whole  school  not  reported,    c  Oranu 
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FINAKCIAL  STATEMENT 

RBCBIPT8  DURING  YEAR 

GIFTS  AND  BK^HESTS 

FOR 

RAISED  BY  TRUSTEES  FOR 
BOOKS  AMD  APPARATUS 

No. 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Credentials 
and  attend- 
ance 

Books  and 
apparatus 

Other 
purposes 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

127 

128 

""26"  66 

3  50 

120 

112  74 

2,458  27 

8139 

287  94 

163  50 

"32987 

'1,75537 
747  40 

10  00 
502  31 
533  09 
150  05 
.83  62 

250  01 

2,002  85 

9167 

350  75 

""45473 

302  47 

1,287  66 

829  82 
204  71 
847  61 
215  13 
35317 

387  25 

56126 

7  37 

1,091  99 

616  75 

254  29 
362  19 
795  49 

""'2"8"o"43 

130 

"56066 
97  70 
50  00 

30  00 
50  00 

"""l'50  66 

105  00 

50  00 

3219 

76  00 
"""'42  62 

100  00 

""15066 
59  82 

30  50 
""56*66 

131 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

'""i"o6*66 

100  00 

""*i*o6'66 

100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

132 

25  00 

500  00 

75  00 

-  6000 

53  00 

55  65 
66  50 

56  00 

25  00 
116  00 
150  00 
130  00 

50  00 

50  00 

""36*66 
120  00 
22610 

75  00 
120  00 
75  00 
25  00 
80  57 

145  94 

'""l75'66 

59  82 

5  23  34 

119  50 

""25*60 

425  50 

75  00 

50  00 

44  90 

259  60 

50  00 

133 

25  00 

500  00 

75  00 

50  00 

30  00 
55  65 
50  00 

"""56*66 

» 

""'i"i'6'66 

150  00 

105  00 

50  00 

32  19 

""3*0' 66 
12000 

226  10 

75  00 
*  120  00 

76  00 
25  00 

146  94 

""'i'5"o66 

59  82 
23  34 

119  50 

"""2566 
425  50 

50  00 

36  50 

259  60 

50  00 

361 
362 
363 

364 

365 

25  00 

366 
367 

368 
369 

370 

371 

26  00 

372 
373 

374 

375 

7  00 

376 
377 
378 

379 

380 

381 

• 

382 

383 

384 

385 

386 

387 

388 

389 

390 

391 

392 

393 

394 

395 

396 

397 

398 

"*'"i2"66 

399 

400 

made  to  academic  dep't  but  are  also  included  under  total  for  whole  school. 
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UNIVERSITY   CF   THE    STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


PIMANCIAI.  STATEMEITT, 

aCCETPTB  DURIKO  YKAR, 

No. 

DBPABTMBMT  Or  FDBUO  INBTBUOTION  ORA1IT8  FOB 

AI^*  OTHl 

TKACRBRS  CLA88 

OTHBB  PUKP08B8 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

361 

134 

i,"268'66 

•  •  •  •       «  «  • 

900  00 
598  00 

"'856"66 

399  00 
472  00 

""589'66 

"324' 66 

184  00 
*'ii2'49 

"2ii'66 

136 

13« 

907  37 

187 

138 
3,535  58 
22,192  44 
8,043  81 
2,276  48 
9,174  71 

2,108  00 
25,014  92 
5,148  50 
6,169  04 
6,427  43 

411  90 

1,100  00 

13,662  62 

5,218  86 

2,222  08 

3,130  67 
30,147  81 
3,004  51 
3,521  13 
1,313  46 

914  89 

t 1,008  62 

2,249  75 

4,998  72 

9,895  64 
2.705  26 
5,767  37 
6,627  60 

139 

887  62 

362 

1,268  00 

22.192  44 

363 

25  00 
10  00 

•  «•«••  •••• 

884  84 

5,305  99 

25  00 

800  00 

2,398  03 

364 

•••• •^-••» 

748  08 

365 

2,392  50 

1,018  00 
2,000  00 

366 

110  00 

450  00 

16  00 

800  00 

367 

368 

1,871  00 
6,169  04 
4,400  00 

869 
370 

966"66 

598  00 

371 

383  67 

772  00 

2,518  06 

25  00 

818  11 

T  130  00 

872 
373 

850  00 

500  00 
1,259  03 

T600  00 
6,642  50 
2,800  00 
1,550  00 

874 

375 

^  350  00 

876 

1,565  33 

30, 147  81 

1,042  98 

1,256  00 

554  69 

377 

472  00 

378 

379 

771  93 
540  79 

518  42 

267  89 

789  30 

1,696  27 

380 

135  00 

381 

743  91 

382 

100  00 
340  00 

1874  21 

383 

500  00 

384 

f 

385 

4,084  29 

386 

1,920  39 

934  53 

1,752  06 

50  00 
408  35 

^,395  64 
1,239  54 

387 

388 

589  00 

2,392  55 
1,955  32 

389 

390 

391 

5,094  95 
1,887  72 
25  00 
1,000  00 
1„536  65 

800  00 
1,576  61 

684  05 

450  00 

25  00 

1,000  00 

700  00 

100  00 
520  00 

9,054  30 
6,436  03 
788  10 
5,260  01 
4,659  88 

2,623  71 
4,502  85 
2,690  31 
1,863  92 
2,059  83 

2,137  20 

392 

t 1,918  97 
427  44 

393 

394 
395 

396 

324  00 
184  00 

5,260  01 
1,8(6  25 

26  71 

397 

2,215  61 

398 

112  49 

2,:m  81 

399 

521  79 

tl50  00 

r525  00 

400 

211  00 

827  01 

a  For  acad.  dep^t  only ;   figures  for  whole  school  not 
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continued 


eoTicluded 


TOTA.L 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


BXPBNDITURB8  DURIKO   YEAR 


ADDITIONS,   IMPROVBIfEMT  AMD  RBPAIR8 


GROUNDS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


BDILDIKOS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


No. 


140 

4,754  69 
28,170  62 
8,50154 
2,984  42 
9,438  21 


141 

1,199  36 
28,170  62 
2,812  12 
1,426  02 
2,656  00 


3,200  84 

1,288  00 

30,856  43 

2,985  52 

5,590  00 

2,157  00 

10,539  41 

10,539  41 

8,678  67 

6,445  14 

958  57 

240  00 

4,096  31 

3,284  31 

17,767  16 

9,376  62 

6,228  91 

3,653  05 

3,380  31 

2,240  12 

4,093  87 

2,045  72 

83,386  66 

33,386  66 

3,258  18 

1,296  65 

4,438  56 

1,382  00 

2,180  35 

1,015  79 

2,378  07 

1,587  21 

1,631  51 

1,299  21 

4,556  73 

2,lti2:36 

2,521  24 

824  97 

7,105  95 

5,849  95 

13,951  79 

4,387  40 

4,102  55 

2,110  65 

9,803  37 

4,551  49 

7,668  15 

2,590  09 

a  2,046  68 

2,046  68 

14,829  50 

3,488  50 

9,809  20 

3,546  06 

1,043  97 

669  81 

8,707  50 

8,707  50 

7,989  38 

4,156  00 

3,828  00 

53100 

6,802  75 

3,429  50 

4,2.52  39 

3,887  39 

2,755  66 

1,030  80 

3,850  50 

2,205  68 

148 

"e'oo 

"37'33 
650  00 

40  00 
T 


143 

"'*6"66 


21,000  00 


230  41 
7  49 


100  00 

"iooo 

24  00 


12  71 
125  00 


19  50 


21,000  00 

66"66 

7  49 


100  00 

"i'ob 

8  00 


12  71 
125  00 


tl9  50 


144 
"4U6'72 


95  25 
650  28 

75  00 
h  950  40 

'"'45*24 
109  80 


1,874  18 

"'23' is 


200  00 

343  74 

354  92 

10  87 


270  84 


9  75 
9,500  00 


100  00 
33  96 
75  00 

144  72 


400  00 
669  79 
15  00 
500  00 
319  37 


45  00 

'"95"6i 
214  50 


146 

' 465*72 


35  00 


45  24 

60  00 


937  09 

11  00 

100  00 

348  74 

ri25  00 


200  00 

1^966  66 


100  00 
15  89 
25  00 
38  24 


239  21 

15  00 

500  00 

150  00 


137  50 


32  00 
114  00 


361 
362 
368 
364 
365 

366 
367 
308 
369 
370 

371 
372 
373 
374 
875 

.^76 

377 
378 
379 
380 

381 
382 
383 
384 
385 

386 
387 
388 
389 
390 

391 
392 
393 
394 
395 

396 

397 
398 
399 
400 


reported.       b  Including  grounds. 


Z028 


UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF  NEW  YORK 


riNA>'CIAl.  STATB- 


KXPBSDITDBn 


No. 


▲DDZTI0H8,  IXPROymCNT  AMD  RBPAIBS 


FUUNITUKE 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


APPARATUS 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


UBRART 


Whole  school 


AcademJc 
department 


361 
362 
363 
364 
365 

366 
367 
368 
369 
370 

371 
372 
373 
374 
375 

376 
377 
378 
379 
380 

381 
382 
383 
384 
385 

386 
387 
388 
389 
390 

391 
392 
393 
394 
395 

396 
397 
398 
399 
400 


146 


131  58 

206  49 

32  40 

128  77 

25  00 

853  56 

60  00 


24  75 

100  00 

161  83 
26  00 

18  00 

15  45 

38  40 
900  00 
434  01 

189  40 

3  75 

101  43 

23  00 


9  90 

20  00 


10  00 
12  00 


61  70 


147 

'131  58 


5  00 
50  00 
60  00 


24  75 

100  00 

80  91 
26  00 

f 

15  45 

20  00 
450  00 
434  01 


3  75 

100  00 

7  00 


10  00 
4  75 


148 

10  00 

899  83 

t 

12  00 


60  00 
50  00 
20  00 


56  00 

50  00 

3  00 
1  25 

5  00 

95  00 
226  10 

15  00 


50  90 

52  17 

45  94 

121  20 
25  58 

119-50 

395  50 

10  50 

59  60 

115  00 

149 

10  00 

899  83 

f 


60  00 

4  50 

20  00 


56  00 

50  00 

2  00 
1  25 

500 

95  00 
226  10 

56*96 

52  17 
45  94 

121  20 
25  58 

119  50 

395  50 

110  50 

59  60 

100  00 

150 

54  24 

306  26 

a  87  12 

106  68 


45  00 

161  19 

30  00 


50  00 

75  00 

331  00 

245  00 


126  63 
39  65 

247"66 


151  99 

46*95 

281*94 

262  61 


253  05 
38  08 
46  68 


195  24 
40  00 
30  00 
75  00 

50  00 
34  40 
67  79 
26  87 
85  70 


151 

54  24 

306  26 

a  87  12 

106  68 


25  00 

101  15 

30  00 


50  00 

64  00 

300  00 

195  00 


64  33 
39  65 


247  00 
151  99 


46  95 
'231*94 
262  61 


206  60 
12  69 
46  68 


121  15 
40  60 
SO  00 


50  00 
26  00 
67  79 
26  87 


a  Including  apparatus 
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[KNT,  continued 


DURING  YBA&,  contimied 


SALABIES  FOR  IN8TRCOTION 


Whole  Bchool 


A  cademic 
department 


SALARIK8  PAID  OTHER 'OFFI- 
dSR8  AMD  KMPLOTSBS 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department- 


PRIZES,  BCHOLARSHIPS,  ETC. 


Whole  school 


Academic 
departoient 


No. 


159 

2;980  00 
24,433  62 
6,907  00 
2,311  40 
6,805  OU 

2,390  00 

17,918  02 

4,575  00 

8,965  00 

3.819  96 

808  00 

3,520  00 

12,425  00 

3,950  00 

2,525  00 

2.820  00 
11,025  00 

2,040  00 
2,23815 
1,245  87 

1,573  75 
1,322  00 
3,220  00 
5,505  00 
5,671  26 

7,700  00 
3,260  00 
6,81100 
4,865  00 
2,000  00 

11,050  00 

6,689  00 

819  00 

6,670  00 

6,997  50 

3,456  00 
5,292  50 
3, 100  00 
1,780  00 
2,579  20 


163 

1,500  00 
24,433  62 
2,360  00 
1,318  40 
1,950  00 

1,000  00 
3,000  00 
1,775  00 
8,965  00 
2,300  00 

f  176  00 
"2,800  00 
6,500  00 
2,300  00 
1,400  00 

1,410  00 
11,025  00 
tl,000  00 

1,040  00 
600  00 

989  75 
1,088  00 
1,940  00 
1,315  00 
4,651  83 

3,300  00 
2,040  00 
3,390  00 
1,650  00 
2,000  00 

2,300  00 
2,800  00 
525  00 
6,670  00 
3,400  00 

432  00 
2,600  00 
3,100  00 

600  00 
1,460  00 


154 

308  00 
916  64 
804  00 
166  00 
786  50 

270  00 
1,865  00 
525  00 
575  00 
316  75 

20  00 

126  00 

1,100  00 

310  00 

215  00 

16100 
550  00 
245  00 
26160 
106  25 

98  48 

72  00 

198  00 

375  00 

400  00 

776  00 
289  04 
42126 
446  00 


600  00 
394  00 
33  40 
426  00 
350  00 


680  00 
495  00 
108  26 
230  00 


155 

75  00 
916  64 
240  00 


460  00 

50  00 
400  00 

132  00 
675  00 
160  00 

r400 
100  00 
550  00 
160  00 
150  00 

80  60 

560  00 

t  100  00 

f 

30  00 

60  00 
50  00 
90  00 
76  00 
300  00 

387  60 

133  63 
140  00 
148  00 


200  00 
140  70 
20  00 
425  00 
160  00 


r  350  00 

286  00 

36  00 

^  116  00 


166 


3  75 
6  00 


84  00 


106  00 


167 


2  25 
5  00 


34  00 


46  00 


361 
862 
363 
364 
366 

366 
367 
368 

370 

371 
372 
378 
374 
375 

376 
377 
378 
379 
380 

381 
382 
383 
384 
386 

386 
387 
388 
389 
390 

391 
392 
393 
394 
395 

396 
397 
398 
399 
400 
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PIVA;fCIA.L  STAT«- 


BXPFXDITCKCS  DrRI>e 


No. 


361 
362 
363 
364 
365 

366 
367 
368 
369 
370 

371 
372 
373 
374 
375 

376 
377 
378 
379 
380 

381 
382 
383 
384 
385 

386 
387 
388 
389 
390 

391 
392 
393 
394 
395 

396 
397 
398 
399 
400 


IXTKRK8T  ON  DBBT 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


INSURANCE 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


168 


169 


186  00 


520  00 


150  00 


90  00 


100  00 


75  00 


75  00 


160 

72  00 


55  50 
3  3:i 

56  25 

20  00 
175  00 
150  00 


180  00 
3  68 


46  75 


30  00 

41  21 

100  00 

189  23 


260  00 


181  38 


115  00 
25  50 
12  00 

192  00 

172  00 
81  25 
90  00 


62  50 


161 

18  00 


15  00 

36  66 

5  00 

*56'66 

m  ^  m   ^  ^  m 

90  00 
Tl  84 


23  37 


20  00 
41  21 
40  00 
50  00 


65  00 


60  00 


41  05 
25  50 
12  00 
70  00 

9  00 
56  25 
75  00 


31  25 


FTBL  AKD  UOHTS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
departmrat 


lOS 

163 

294  33 

73  00 

T900  00 

T90(»  00 

25:^  23 

80  00 

107  48 

331  41 

200  00 

140  00 

45  00 

1,172  11 

100  00 

180  00 

50  00 

447  19 

417  19 

326  42 

163  21 

37  25 

f  '.  21 

160  75 

noooo 

536  81 

268  40 

350  00 

175  00 

176  00 

88  00 

114  75 

57  38 

362  55 

362  55 

149  61 

f40  00 

174  38 

f 

74  48 

20  00 

143  45 

95  63 

110  00 

50  00 

64  36 

32  00 

T410  00 

60  00 

236  00 

180  00 

891  91 

225  25 

204  60 

92  52 

327  21 

109  00 

388  46 

129  48 

1,200  00 

300  00 

361  09 

128  95 

48  14 

25  00 

520  00 
780  67 

1240  00 

405  87 

300  00 

87  55 

100  00 


520  00 
250  00 

30  00 

1150  00 

175  00 

30  00 

50  00 


a  Paid  for  three  years. 
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MKirr,  eonduded 


TKAB,  coneiuded 


OTHBB  niOIDBXITALS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
depaitment 


ALL  OTHSE  PUKP08I8 


Whole 
Bohool 


Academic 
department 


TOTAL 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


No. 


164 

31  78 

tsooo 

188  20 
30  12 
30  00 

25  84 
217  25 
50  00 
50  00 
82  24 

6  60 

76  20 

60  25 

100  00 


34  72 
7  00 

25  95 
9  48 

15  65 
34  80 

Y25'66 


118  97 
46  25 
62  75 


60  00 

255  71 

6  60 

30  00 

27  55 


137  40 
50  00 
46  25 
25  00 


106 

26  00 

T50  00 

40  00 


20  00 

18  00 
100  00 
40  00 
50  00 
50  00 

6  60 
70  00 
30  13 
50  00 


34  72 
1  85 


2  50 

9  65 
25  00 


20  00 


24  74 
21  36 
40  00 


15  00 
76  00 
6  60 
30  00 
20  00 


flOO  00 
50  00 
15  00 
15  00 


166 

682  00 
120  97 

'  "83*43 


110  00 
4,486  76 

"456'98 
2,229  53 


241  00 

872  08 

65  00 

112  83 

265  35 


1,351  05 
179  37 

52  22 

31  60 

216  77 

T200  00 

80  57 

3,323  96 
147  67 
503  01 

1,122  96 


1,400  00 
566  86 

"14129 

""84*33 

36  64 
541  90 


167 

170  00 
120  97 


45  00 


466  98 
1,329  17 


T150  00 

436  04 

40  00 

42  60 

132  67 


45  00 

35  00 
25  00 


40  00 

68  22 
144  00 
374  32 

554  00 

70  00 

T75  00 

12  00 

168 

4,432  35 
28,170  62 
8,501  54 
2,984  42 
9,438  21 

3,200  84 
27,848  29 

5,590  00 
10,539  41 

7,145  45 

925  63 

4,346  95 

17,246  07 

5,209  00 

3,053  21 

3.849  56 
33,386  66 

2,796  53 
4,421  9() 
2,070  96 

2,378  07 
1,616  51 
3,945  13 
17,624  23 
7,105  95 

13.961  79 
3,986  27 
8,867  28 
7,077  80 
2,046  68 

14,829  50 
9,266  58 
1,020  35 
8,707  50 
7,989  38 

3,828  00 
6,802  76 
4,252.39 
2,296  67 

3.850  60 


169 

1,926  24 
28,170  62 
2,812  12 
1,425  08 
2,656  00 

1,288  00 
3,755  65 
2,157  00 
10,539  41 
4,233  13 

244  65 
3,434  00 

9.045  03 
2,912  00 
1,692  75 

1,925  84 

33,386  66 

1,266  85 

1,382  00 

979  60 

1,587  21 
1,284  21 
2,219  85 
4,010  00 
5,849  95 

4,620  04 
2,375  27 
4,339  80 
2,393  31 

2.046  68 

3,488  50 
3,546  06 
669  81 
8,707  50 
4,166  00 

531  00 
3,429  60 
3,887  39 

850  87 
1,786  25 


361  StUlWfr..  Ml 

362  Syracuse.  363 

363  Tarrj't'n..  363 

364  Theren  . .  364 

365  Tioond'r..  365 

366  Tlvoll  ....  366 

367  TonaWa  .  387 

368  Tottenv...  366 

369  Troy 369 

370  Trum'sb..  370 

371^  Tmxton..  371 

372  Tully 872 

373  Ulster ....  373 

374  Unadllla  .  374 

375  Union  Spr.  375 

376  Union  ....  376 

377  Utlca 377 

378  Valatle...  T,S 

379  Valley  F..  379 

380  Van  Etten  380 

381  Vernon...  881 

382  Verona ...  382 

383  Victor ....  388 

384  Walden  . .  384 

385  WAllklll..  385 

386  Walton...  386 

387  War'nsb. .  887 

388  Warsaw. .  388 

389  Warwick.  389 

390  Wash*t*n .  390 

391  WaterTd..  391 

392  Waterloo.  S93 

393  Watorp't.  893 

394  Watert'n..  394 

395  Watervil .  395 

396  Watenrrt.  396 

397  Watklns  .  897 

398  Waverly  .  398 

399  Wayland.  399 

400  Webster..  400 
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401  Weedflport..  401 
409WellaTiUe...  402 
iOSWestflekL...  403 

404  West  Hebr'n  404 

405  Westport . . .  405 

406  West  WlBfl'<li06 

407  Whitehall...  407 

408  White  Plains  408 

409  Whltesboro .  409 

410  WhltesTllle .  410 

411  Whitney  P't  411 

413  WllUamion .  412 
4lSWllllamav'le  413 

414  WiUaboro....  414 
415W11BOI1 415 


416  Windsor  ....  416 

417  Woodhull . . .  417 

418  WoodBlfle . . .  418 

419  Worcester. . .  419 
4a0Yates 420 


431  Yonkers. 


421 


NAME 


LOCATIOH 


dty  or  Tillafft  and  coantj 


tirOOKPO&LTVD 
OK  ADMl  I  I'ftV 


a 
By 


1 

Weedsport  union  school 

WellsYille  nnion  school 

Westfield  acad.  and  union  school 

West  Hebron  nnion  school 

West  port  union  school 

West  Winfield  union  school 

Whitehall  union  school 

White  Plains  union  school 

Whi  tesboro  union  school 

WhitesTille  union  school 

Whitney's  Point  nnion  school. . 

Williamson  union  school.. 

Williamsville  union  school 

Willsboro  union  school 

Wilson  union  school 

Windsor  union  school 

Woodhull  nnion  school 

Woodside  union  school 

Worcester  union  school 

Yates  union  school 

Yonkers  high  school 


2 


Weedsj^rt,  Cayuga 

Wellsville,  Allegany 

Westfield,  Chautauqua .... 
West  Hebron,  Washington 
Westport,  Essex 


3 

L 


West  Winfield,  Herkimer . 
Whitehall,  Washington... 
White  Plains,  Westchester. 

Whltesboro,  Oneida 

Whitesville,  Allegany 


Whitney's  Point,  Broome 

Williamson,  Wayne 

Williamsville,  Erie 

Willsboro,  Essex 

Wilson,  Niagara 


Windsor,  Broome 

Woodhull,  Steuben . .. 

Woodside,  Queens 

Worcester,  Otsego 

Chittenango,  Madison 

Yonkers,  Westchester. 


Date 


]8ApS8 

lOJl    83 

5Mj37 

22  Mr  55 

10  Ja  67 

14  F  51 
20Ap39 

9F    93 
9D    91 

21N    95 

10  Ja  68 
21N  95 
10  Ja  67 
21N  95 
19F    46 

15  Mr  49 
9Ja  68 

12D   94 

7D    87 

llAp53 

IIF    92 


a  LrLegislature  ;    all  others  incorporated  or  admitted  by  regents,    b  H=higfa,  S^aenior. 
volumes,  whfch  is  in  t-chool  building,    d  Yonkers  public  library  ;  school  library  not  reported. 
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I 

O 


00 

ORADUATBS 

h 

■5 

>> 

5 

*» 

tetS 

ao 

« 

■2>. 

0 

£0 

k 

kS 

K^ 

1 

5SI 

H 

1 

9  3 
•0 

1 

regen 
certi 

s 

9 

a 

a« 

^ 

< 

w 

0 

0 

^       I 

5 

H 
H 
H 
J 
H 

H 
H 
H 
J 
J 

H 

J 

H 

J 

H 

J 
J 
M 

H 
H 

H 


2 
1 
5 
3 
3 

10 


Volumes 
in  library 


KST  PROPKBTT 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


4 

125 

4 

121 

6 

160 

3 

61 

4 

75 

5 

114 

5 

59 

5 

91 

3 

56 

2 

56 

3 

43 

1 

9 

3 

33 

1 

21 

4 

130 

66 
44 
42 
79 
78 

268 


8 


9 

14 

17 

7 


5 
6 


5 

2 

10 


13 


8 
9 
9 


10 

191 
188 
188 
195 
192 

190 
196 
190 
193 
182 

184 
186 
189 
185 
194 

190 
187 
194 
188 
195 

192 


11 

404 
700 
2,350 
111 
493 


1,600 

2,048 

500 

240 

396 
160 
867 
186 
700 

650 
264 
289 
480 
2,807 

d  11,033 


IS 

12,332  67 

30,877  64 

67,990  12 

2,225  84 

7,565  14 

17,760  00 
22,525  00 
75,843  94 
12,200  00 
3,256  99 

11,495  19 
4,224  31 
15,705  85 
10,014  07 
14,739  32 

10,732  51 
4,749  11 
41,870  98 
11,475  00 
16,179  64 

0126,485  99 


18 

6,435  00 

7,216  06 

40,990  12 

n,450  42 

5,195  44 

9,150  00 

/22,525  00 

23,453  44 

8,150  00 

1,810  21 

7,245  19 
4,098  00 
6,7rt8  80 
8,950  00 
11,600  00 

5,452  00 
3,800  00 

13,412  87 
6,275  00 

10,809  80 

0126,485  99 


No. 


401 
402 
403 
404 
405 

406 
407 
408 
409 
410 

411 
412 
413 
414 

415 

41 

41 

41. 

41 

42 

421 


Mrmiddie  and  J=junior  school,    e  Students  have  aecesa  to  West  Winfleld  free  library  of  160B 
4  Including  value  of  Tonkera  public  library.   /Did  not  estimate. 


For  totals  and  averages  see  page  1058. 
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a  Inspector  and 

date  of  last 

Inspection 


NAME 


401 
402 
(403 
404 
405 

406 
407 
406 
409 
410 

411 
412 
413 
414 
415 

416 
417 
418 
419 
420 

421 


14 

CI  19  My  96 

CI  8  O  95 

CI  9  Ja  96 

C  23  Ja  96 

E  10  Je  96 

W8Ja  96 

K12Je  96 

8  16  Je  96 

CUD  95 

C170  95 

W6Mr  96 

CI  5  Ja  96 

CIl  Ap  96 

CIN  95 

CI  26  Mr  96 

K  14  Ja  96 

CI  8  Je  96 

8  18  S  95 

K  13  Ja  96 

C15  0  94 

C  10  Mr  96 


15 

Lazell  B.  Hopkins.  M.  A 

Lewis  W.  Craig,  M.  A 

A.  N.  Taylor,  B.  L 

George  E.  Baldwin , 

F.  V.  Lester,  B.  A.,  M.  A 

5  A.  J.  Merrell,  M.  A 

Mary  N.  Humphrey , 

Frederiok  W.  Brown,  B.  A.,  B.  8.,  Pd.  B 

F.  B.  Van  Omum,  Ph.  B 

oF.  C.  White,  B.  A 

Ernest  P.  Carr 

George  B.  Hickox 

D.  B.  Albert 

<iEzraW.  Benedict,  B.  A 

H.  C.Hostleby 

0  William  8.  Murray,  M.  8 

/Belle  Ingersoll 

Tbeophilns  Johnson 

Henry  L.  Tipple 

William  Marvin  Fort 

Thomas  O.  Baker,  Ph.  D.,  Pd.  D 


a  0=CharleB  N.  Oobb ;  Cl=Arthiir  Q.  dement ;  KzBoland  8.  Keyser ;  8=: 
June  19, 1896.    e  Charles  W.  Vandegrift  for  1896-97.    /Bssigned  June  1, 1896 


8=Myron  T.  Sendder; 
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JVHZ  80, 1890 


Inititutlons  where  degrees  were  obtained  or  school  at  which  educated 


No. 


16 

Syracase 

Weeleyan 

Michigan 

Yale 

Madison  and  Colgate 

Rochester 

N.  T.  state  normal  college 

DePauw  uuit.  and  N.  Y.  state  normal  college 

St  Lawrence 

Alfred 

Cortland  normal 

Greoeseo  normal 

Bnffalo  Dormal ^ 

Middlebury 

Oswego  normal 

Syracuse 

Oneouta  normal 

N.  Y.  state  normal  college 

Cortland  normal 

Albany  normal 

U.  C.  N.  Y 


17 
1881 
1893 
1889 
1893 
1886 

1892 
1892 
1895 
1895 
1895 

1894 
1896 
1895 
1882 
1898 

1898 
1894 
1891 
1885 
1895 

1895 


401 
402 
403 
404 
405 

406 
407 
408 
409 
410 

411 
412 
418 

414 
415 

416 
417 
418 
419 
420 

431 


W=ChariesF.  Wheelook.    6  Term  expired  May  90,  18M.   cBeslcned  June,  18QC.    d  Resigned 
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RXGBMTS  BXAMIMBK 

No. 

Name  and  whera  educated 

• 

Present  position 

Date  <»f 
appoint- 
ment 

401 

18 

19 

80 

402 

E.  A.  Leeper,  D.  D,,  Oberlin.... 

Clerirvman  ............ 

15  M  J  94 
20  Ja    96 

403 

Joseph  Plumb .-. ...... 

404 

405 
406 

J.  W.  M.  Sbattuok,  Atlantic  med.  col. 

Pbysician 

13  D     94 

407 

Rev.  John  H.  Molineaox    ...... ...... 

Clerirvman  ...... ...... 

5  Ja      92 

408 

409 

410 

411 

Rav.  A.  M.  Shaw 

» 

5  Je      95 

412 

413 

...... . .... ...... ...... 

414 

415 

BcY.  Ward  C.  Peabody,  M.  A.,  Princeton 

[wioktheol.sem. 
W.  A.  George,  B.D.,  Amherst  and  Hart- 
Buf  us  C.  Park,  Eastman's  business  col. 

Clerirvman ............ 

3Mr     92 

416 

Clergyman  ............ 

27N     94 

417 
418 

Editor  and  pnblisher... 

27  My  91 

419 

William  J.  Sloan 

Retired  merchant 

21  Ap  91 

420 

421 

• 
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THUBTSn 

OmOKRS  OH  JUNK  80,  18M 

• 

President 

Treasurer 

No. 

81 

Isaac  ChaclderdoD ........ ...... ...... 

99 

William  J.  Donovan. .... .... ...... 

401 

Ambrose  G,  Ooatfl .................... 

aT.  P.  Otis 

402 

Robert  Shaw 

a  J.  A.  Skinner.... ................ 

403 

W.  J.  Gibson 

a  Georare  Ashley. .... ...... ........ 

404 

N.J.  Gibbs 

a C.  A.  Pattlson ................... 

405 

Arthur  C.  Hacklev -.-. 

a£.  P.  McFarland 

406 

Cdward  P.  Newcomb. ................ 

aOliverB.  Bascom...... .......... 

407 

H.  Ernest  Scbmid --- ...... 

a  J.  T.  Lock  wood...... ...... ...... 

408 

Dr  M.  E.  Dnnham -•.. 

aH.  M.  Waimer. .............. .... 

409 

N.  S.  Bartlett 

a L.  H.  Fortner  ................... 

410 

FredE.  Allen 

C.  B.  Morse 

411 

R,  M.  Cheetham .-.. 

aF.  S.  Wilder 

412 

A.  L.  Kinewalt. ...... ...-. 

aS.  A.  Westland 

413 

Li.  G.  Barton. 

a  A.  W.  Hoffoaele 

414 

Hervey  Sanford 

Elmer  A-  Johnson ................. 

415 

Adrian  M.  Keyes 

a  Maurice  A.  Thomnkins. ...... .--- 

416 

S.  L.  Wildriok 

aC.  W.  Tnbbs 

417 

James  H.  Post. 

a  Henry  J.  Borares  ................. 

418 

E.  F.  Knapp 

a  George  B.  Crippen 

aWalterH.  Stewart 

419 

W.  E.  Deuel 

420 

William  F.  Nisbet 

aBobert  P.  GJetty 

421 

a  Mot  a  trustee. 
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oinosBS  OK  JUKK  80,  1896,  oonduded 


No. 


Secretary 


1 

6 

^ 

2 

1 

a 

B 

0 

• 

0 

^ 

^ 

401 
402 
403 
404 
405 

406 
407 
408 
409 
410 

411 
412 
413 
414 
415 

416 
417 
418 
419 
420 

421 


98 

Ira  D.  Brown 

a  O.  D.  Browning -.. 

Byron  Fenner 

J.  H.  Wallace 

A..  J.  Daniels 

aZenoI.  Downing 

DeWittC.  Smith 

Jolin  P.  Moran 

G.  H.  Hayne8 

M.  B.  Titus 

M.  F.  Perry , 

A.F.  Dehond 

aC.  L.  Haapt 

William  Andrewartha  ... 
Charles  N.  Markel 

Whiting  S.  Smith 

N.  P.  Matson 

G.  A.  Edler 

Engene  Starkweather. ... 
aE.  D.  Walrath 

a  Charles  £.  Gorton  .... . 


S4 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

5 
9 
6 
3 
5 

5 
9 
6 
9 
9 

9 
5 
7 
6 

9 

15 


26 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

3 
5 
4 
2 
3 

8 
5 

4 
5 
5 

5 
3 

4 
4 
5 

8 


26 


a  Not  a  truatoe. 
For  totali  and  avwragea  seepage  1058. 
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•«onel«d€d 

FAOCLTT 

TACAMOnS  OOODSRINO  BT 

Appointed 
during  year 

TCACHINO    ▲CA.DKMIO 
8T0DIB8  OMLT 

TBAOBINO  AGA- 

DBMIO  AMD 

8VB-ACADB1II0 

BTDPnS 

Sod 

Death 

Resig- 
nation 

Re- 
moval 

MBN 

womN 

No. 

of 

term 

Perma- 
nent 

Tem- 
porarj 

1 

Per  ma-  Tem- 
nent  'porarj 

Men 

Women 

»7 

S8 

29 

30 

81 

82 

1 

38 

34 

1 
1 
1 

36 

36 

37 

2 
1 
3 
1 
3 

4 
2 

3 
2 

1 

1 

r 

i' 

401 

1 

1 
2 
2 

1 

2 
2 

402 

1 

1 
1 

403 

1 

404 

1 

405 

1 

1 

406 

2 

3 
1 

407 

408 

-. 

1 
1 

409 

1 

• 

410 

1 

411 

1 

1 

412 

1 

1 

413 

2 

1 

3 

414 

2 

1 

1 

415 

1 

1 
1 

416 

1 

417 

4 

418 

3 

•••••* 

2 
2 

7 

419 

3 

1 

1 

4 

2 

420 

2 

421 

P 

Far  totaU  and  averages  seepage  1058. 


1 040 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE  OF   NEW  YORK 


FACUUTY,  < 

toneluded 

No. 

TBAOBINO  SUB- 

AOADEMIO  8TUD- 

U8  ONLY 

a  TOTAL 

No.  of  present  ya- 
cancies 

▼ACAKCnS  OOdTRRIMO  BT 

Appointed  dur- 
ing year 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

End 

of 

term 

Death 

Resig- 
nation 

R»- 
moTal 

401 

88 

39 

6 
9 

40      1 
1 

2 

2 

2 

11 

3. 

41 

9 

11 

4 

2 

T3 

7 
22 
4 
6 
2 

6 
2 
5 
2 
8 

4 
fl 
9 
2 
7 

7 

49 

2 
3 
1 

43 

44 

46 

46 
2 

47 

402 

3 

403 

..... 
1 

2 

404 

"'{' 

1 
f 

3 
17 

I 

405 

1 
3 

1 

1 

40f> 

3 

407 

1 

4 

408 

1 

409 

...... 

4 
1 

4 
2 
3 
2 
5 

3 

t 
5 

2 

410 

2 

2 

1 

411 

12 

••••••   • 

f  2 

412 

1 

413 

2 

1 
1 

2 

414 

1 
1 

2 

1 

415 

416 

2 

417 

1 
2 
2 

1 

12 

418 

2 

419 

2- 
1 

2 

420 

5 

421 

m   m   m  m  m  m 

3 

a  Represents  faculty  of  entire  school;  ootamns 
For  totals  and  averages  seepage  1058. 
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Pupils  In  aoadem- 

io  department  not 

holding  prelim- 

I&A17  certiilcatee 

▲CADKM 10  STUDCMTB   HOLDING 

ACTUAL  ATTBlfDANCB   DURING 

Preliminary 
oertiflcates 

48  academic 

count  or  higher 

diplomas   or 

certificates 

Utterm 

2d  term 

No. 

Boys 

Qirls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Qirls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

48 
16 
27 
29 
20 

49 

22 
23 
31 
15 
6 

23 
1 
16 
17 
26 

7 

3 

50 

38 
14 
39 
4 
14 

14 
24 
34 
10 
9 

15 

61 

28 
43 
58 
22 
27 

26 

29 

23 

9 

5 

12 

68 
7 
7 
2 

63 

14 
7 
1 

64 

56 
43 

71 

7 

28 

29 
21 
45 
28 
13 

17 

r6 

9 

4 

52 

25 
14 
15 
15 
23 

114 

66 

50 
59 
84 
26 
31 

37 
19 
45 
25 
27 

16 
t3 
9 
10 
58 

30 
21 
24 
31 
55 

151 

66 

46 
43 
63 
?24 
34 

60 
21 
43 
28 
24 

18 
f6 
15 
8 
60 

28 
15 
17 
15 
15 

104 

67 

52 
54 
84 
29 
37 

49 
19 
39 
25 
27 

18 
T3 
11 
12 
63 

33 
27 
25 
31 
49 

134 

401 
402 
403 
404 

12 

43 

1 

18 

8 

5 
4 

8 
3 

405 

406 
407 
408 

19 
14 

5 
6 

i' 

3 

409 
410 

411 
412 

20 

""'41' 

20 
4 

6 
13 
12 

70 

12 

8 

26 

22 
12 
7 
19 
25 

95 

413 

8 

10 
37 

11 
14 
18 
19 
29 

57 

414 

24 

9 
12 
11 

1 

3 
1 

415 

416 
417 
418 

6 
11 

46 

8 

14 

419 
420 

421 

which  follow  pertain  to  academic  department  only. 

For  ioiaU  and  averages  seepage  1058. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE  OF   NEW  YORK 


, 

KUMBKR  AKD  CLABSIFI- 

ACTUAL  ATTBirDA2?0lE  DUBING 

AyertigQ  at- 
tendance per 
term 

WHOLX  RUMBBB 

No. 

Sdterm 

4th  term 

Day  scholars 

Local 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Qirls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

401 

58 

59 

60 

61 

6S 

51 
40 
67 
13 
30 

36 

23 
41 
25 
16 

IS 

re 

12 

5 

56 

26 
13 
16 
15 
19 

109 

63 

51 
57 
84 
26 
31 

41 
20 
39 
25 
26 

16 

r3 

10 

e? 

31 
23 
25 
31 
52 

143 

64 

54 
41 
42 
19 
22 

26 
27 
52 
27 
10 

23 
6 

20 
7 

51 

27 
11 
17 
20 
14 

116 

65 

57 
63 
55 
16 
26 

26 
29 
39 
26 
21 

20 
3 
13 
13 
48 

31 
18 
25 
38 
43 

152 

66 
6 

""27' 
5 
6 

35 
2 

67 

7 

402 
403 

40 

59 

33 

55 

2 

34 

404 

7 
28 

20 
28 
40 
20 
10 

18 
f6 

22 
24 

38 
22 
37 
24 
24 

14 
f3 

21 

405 

4 

406 

24 

407 

408 

36 

36 

409 

2 

8 

410 

10 

411 

412 

413 

414 

3 

6 

415 

9 

5 
6 

10 

416 

3 

417 

9 

21 

8 

418 

419 

15 

31 

6 

9 

11 

420 

12 

421 

a  There  are  Inoluded  here  any  wlK^ 
For  totaU  and  averages  tee  page  1058. 
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OATIOM  OF  8TUDSNT8,  continued 

OF  SCBOtJJtS 

OKADUATID  JUKI  18M 

Boarden 

Total 

HOLD'o  BKOEIIT8  CRBDKNTIAL8  FOR 

No. 

State 

Foreign 

60H;oantor  hii^her 

a48-cou]it 

Bojs 

Qirla 

Boys 

Girls 

Boya 

Girls 

Boys 

Giris 

Boys 

Girls 

68 
1 

69 

70 

71 

7JB 

61 
48 
70 
24 
34 

62 
29 
52 
29 
24 

23 
6 

20 
8 

66 

.    32 
17 
17 
27 
23 

116 

78 

64 
73 
90 
37 
41 

52 
30 
39 
27 
32 

20 
3 
13 
13 
64 

34 
27 
25 
52 
55 

152 

74 

75 

76 

4 
5 

77 

8 
6 

401 

5 

1 

4 

2 

4 

1 

3 

402 
403 

^ 

404 

6 

11 

2 
1 

2 

2 

5 

1 
1 

405 

1 

406 

407 

408 

1 

409 

1 

5 

1 

1 

410 

411 

412 

1 

4 

413 

...  . 

414 

6 

6 

1 
6 

1 
4 

415 

416 

1 

417 

« 

418 

1 

3 

6 
3 

3 

1 

419 

420 

421 

held  a  60-count  certiAcate. 

Far  totals  and  averages  seepages  1058  and  1059. 
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X7KIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


mnOKM  AMD  CLABSXFICATrail  OF  »IU1»»J11, 

-*«.*«, 

a  HOLDnro  kbgsmts  cbjbdbiitiaub  roK 

86-€o«nt 

24-COUDt 

IS-OOUDi 

Boys 

Girls 

Boyi 

Glite 

Boys 

Girts 

Boys 

Girls 

401 

78 

79 
2 
3 

4 

80 

81 

89 

83 

84 

88 

402 

403 

2 

1 

404 

• 

-. 

405 

•  ••• 

406 

407 

408 

_ 

409 

1 

1 

410 

3 

411 

^ 

412 

413 

414 

415 

416 

417 

418 

4 

4 

419 

420 

421 

2 

2 

5 

1 

2 

a  There  are  includBd  under  Sd-count  any  who  held  a40-count;  under34-count,a  SO-countand 
1508  volumes,  which  it  in  school  building,    e  Yonkers  public  library,  although  locatod  in  school 


For  totals  and  averages  seepage  1059. 
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eonehtded 

It 

1 

0 

LXBRAltT 

jum  1898 

OOLXiBOB  BirnuiiOB 

Volumes 

Pamphlets 

Not  holding  re- 
gents creden- 
tials 

Total 

Entered 
past  year 

Fitting  to 
enter  in  1898 

No. 

Boys 

Qirls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys  Qirls 

Boys 

Girls 

86 

87 

88 
4 
8 
2 

80 

10 

9 

5 

00 

8 

«  •  a   • 

2 

01 

OS 

08 

1 

04 

7,721 

8,564 

14,000 

2,207 

6,172 

• 

5,072 

6,829 

13,013 

8,040 

429 

3,580 

05 

404 
700 
2,350 
111 
493 

h 

1,600 

2,048 

500 

240 

396 
160 
867 
136 
700 

650 
264 
289 
480 
2,807 

0  11,033 

06 

60 

2,300 

rao 

60 

"'V366 

T 

2 

T 
f 

"Vsbo 

30 

250 

263 

401 

1 

• .  • . 

402 

•  •  •  •  • 

4 

1 
3 

2 
2 

2 

403 

404 

2 
5 

3 

1 

2 
2 

1 

406 



406 

407 

408 

1 

4 

1 
1 

1 

409 

1 

410 

1 

1 

2 

411 

412 

4 

1 

•  •  •  • 

12 

T 

3,177 

255 

7,486 

5,732 
1,313 
1,724 
3,673 
4,638 

28,564 

413 

414 

1 
6 

1 

4 

415 

1 

1 

« 

416 

417 

4 
6 
3 

3 

4 

3 
6 

10 

418 

1 
4 

2 

419 

1 
3  i 

420 

3 

421 

under  12-couQt  a  junior  certificate.     6  Students  have  access  to  West  Winfleld  free  library  of 
building. 


For  totals  and  averages  seepage  1059. 


HOD  4.6 


UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATH  OK  NEW  YORK 


• 

QROnilDS 

BDIIDINOS 

irrSHITDBB 

ICo. 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

1 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
Aejpmrtmeat 

401 
402 
40.i 
404 
405 

97 

300  00 
6,000  00 
5,000  00 

300  00 
1,500  00 

98 

800  00 
1,200  00 
5,000  00 

150  00 

1,500  00 

• 

99 

8,500  00 

22,000  00 

55,000  00 

1,200  00 

6,350  00 

lOO 

4,000  00 

4,400  00 

30,000  00 

600  00 

3,350  00 

101 

1,650  00 
850  00 

1,657  00 
400  00 

1,461  01 

102 

650  00 
175  00 
1,657  00 
250  00 
900  00 

406 
407 
408 
409 
410 

1,500  00 

5,000  00 

10,000  00 

3,000  00 

600  00 

750  00 

a5,000  00 

2,940  00 

3,000  00 

300  00 

15,000  00 

15,500  00 

60,000  00 

8,000  00 

2,000  00 

7,500  00 

a  15,500  00 

17,640  00 

4,000  00 

1,000  00 

660  00 
575  00 
4,024  50 
150  00 
400  00 

300  00 

a  575  00 

1,404  00 

100  00 

250  00 

411 
412 
413 
414 
415 

3,000  00 
600  00 

2,500  00 
700  00 

1,300  00 

3,000  00 
aOOOOO 
2,500  00 
700  00 
1,000  00 

6,000  00 
3,000  00 
11,000  00 
8,400  00 
9,500  00 

3,000  00 
a3,000  00 
2,200  00 
2,800  00 
7,500  00 

J,500  00 
380  70 
637  05 
600  00 

2,600  00 

250  00 
198  00 
500  00 
200  00 
2,000  00 

416 
417 
418 
419 
420 

1,000  00 

200  00 

10,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1500  00 

200  00 

5,000  00 

1,000  00 

r 1,000  00 

9,000  00 

4,000  00 

27,027  35 

15,000  00 

12,000  00 

4,600  00 
3,000  00 
7,500  00 
7,000  00 
17,000  00 

T 

300  00 

2,087  60 

1,200  00 

350  00 

f 

200  00 

400  00 

600  00 

f200  00 

421 

18,000  00 

18,000  00 

88,000  00 

88,000  00 

4,700  80 

4,700  80 

a  Dill  not  estimate. 


b  Students  have  access  to  West  Wlnfleld  free  library  of  1608  Tolomss 
For  totaU  and  averagm  »eepage  1059. 
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VBOPmtTT 

AfVABATUB 

L1!B!BA.B;T 

KCBKJJM 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
depardnent 

Whole 
flchool 

Academic 
4epartmeiit 

Whole 
school 

Academiie 
department 

No.. 

i 

108 

700  00 

500  00 

1,753  80 

135  00 

104 

300  00 
500  00 
1,758  80 
135  00 
400  08 

600  00 

«575  00 

190  00 

500  00 

54  00 

300  00 
10000 
763  28 
100  00 
500  00 

85  00 

100  00 

75  00 

500  00 

f  1,000  00  i 

2,00000 

105 

300  00 
500  00 
2,579  32 
240  00 
512  36 

h 

800  00 

1,299  44 

500  00 

200  00 

500  00 
230  00 
780  52 
200  00 
600  00 

100  00 
300  00 
337  87 
675  00 
1,500  00 

«  12,885  19 

106 

300  00 
600  00 
2,579  82 
215  00 
512  36 

» 

«800  00 

1,299  44 

500  00 

200  00 

500  00 
200  00 
780  52 
150  00 
600  00 

100  00 
300  00 
337  87 
675  00 
f 1,500  00 

0 12,885  19 

107 

385  00 
50  00 

108 

385  00 
50  00 

401 
402 
403 

# 

404 

400  08 
600  00 

33  00 

1        33  00 

405 
406 

575  00 

500  00 

500  00 

81  00 

75  00 
20  00 
50  00 

a  75  00 
2000 
50  00 

407 
408 : 
400' 
410' 

300  00 
124  50 

50  00 

50  00 
25"66) 

411 
412 

763  28 
100  00 

25  00 

413 
414 

535  00 

416. 

115  00 

1 

416: 

126  00 

41T 

126  25 

418- 

600  00 

419' 

1,000  00 
2,000  00 

420* 

300  00 

300  00 

421 

which  is  in  school  huiUUaff.     c  Tahae  of  Yonken  public  library ;  school  library  not  reported. 

jP«r  ioUd$  amd  averages  seepage  1059. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE  OF   NEW   YORK 


SDMMABT  or 

TOTAL 

□rysnw 

No. 

1I0TB8  AND  AOOOUNTB 
PAYABLE  TO 

CASH  ON  HAND  OR  IN  BANK 

Whole 
school 

Aoademlo 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

401 

109 

11,836  00 
29,900  00 
65,990  12 
2,275  00 
10,256  45 

17,760  00 
22,525  00 
75,843  94 
12,200  00 
3,281  00 

11,350  00 
4,335  20 
15,705  86 
10,000  00 
14,635  00 

10,215  00 
4,925  00 
39,579  07 
18,475  00 
15,850  00 

6126,485  99 

110 

6,335  00 
6,825  00 
40,990  12 
1,350  00 
6,695  44 

9,150  00 

a 22,525  00 

23,453  44 

8,150  00 

1,804  00 

7,100  00 
4,098  00 
6,768  80 
3,950  00 
11,600  00 

5,185  00 
3,800  00 

13,312  87 
9,775  00 

10,700  00 

6126,485  99 

111 

100  00 

112 

100  00 

118 

397  67 
977  64 

114 

402 

391  06 

403 

404 

200  84 
308  69 

f  100  42 

405 

406 

407 

408 

409 

410 
411 

127  82 

127  82 

83  31 
145  19 

22  18 

* 

145  19 

412 

418 

""  "m'so 

404  32 

517  51 

24  11 

2,291  91 

414 

is'oo 

415 

416 

■  *•••«    sa«« 

267  00 

417 

*"""*"  "■•• 

418 

100  00 

419 

420 

329  64 

f 109  88 

421 

a  Did  not  estimate. 
For  totals  and  averages  see  page  1059. 


6  Including 
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PBOPKRTT,  continued 

MKNTS,  concluded 

TOTAL  PROPERTY 

OTHVB  PBOPBBTT 

TOTAL 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

No. 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

115 

116 

117 

497  67 
977  64 
2,000  00 
200  84 
308  69 

118 
100  00 
391  06 

119 

12,332  67 
30,877  64 
67,990  12 
2,475  84 
10,&65  14 

17,760  00 
22,525  00 
75,843  94 
12,200  00 
3,442  13 

11,495  19 
4,335  20 
15,705  85 
10,130  30 
15,239  32 

10,732  51 
4,949  11 
41,870  98 
18,475  00 
16,179  64 

126,485  99 

120 

6,435  00 
7,216  06 
40,990  12 
1,450  42 
6,695  44 

9,150  00 

a  22,525  00 

23,453  44 

8,150  00 

1,954  00 

7,245  19 
4,098  00 
6,758  80 
3,950  00 
11,600  00 

5,452  00 
3,800  00 

13,412  87 
9,775  00 

10,809  88 

126,485  99 

401 

402 

2,000  00 

403 

f  100  42 

404 

405 

406 

*  * 

407 

408 

409 

161  13 
145  19 

150  00 
145  19 

410 

411 

412 

- 

413 

130  30 
704  32 

517  51 

24  11 

2,291  91 

414 

415 

267  00 

416 

300  00 

417 

100  00 

418 

419 

329  64 

109  88 

420 

421 

Talue  of  Yonkers  public  librarj. 

For  totali  and  averages  seepage  1059. 
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No. 


sumiARY  OF  PBOPKRTT,  cotiduded 


DEBTS 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


MKT  PBOPBRTT 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


TUinOH 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


401 
402 
403 
404 
405 

406 
407 
408 
409 
410 

411 
412 
413 
414 
415 

416 
417 
418 
419 
420 

421 


121 

""2S6  66 
3,000  00 

"mu 
"""ii6'89 

"'ii6'23 

500  00 

'" "266*66 
'7,"666"66 


1S8 


1,500  00 


143  79 


3,500  00 


183 

12,332  67 

30,877  64 

67,990  12 

2,225  84 

7,565  14 

17,760  00 
22,525  00 
75,843  94 
12,200  00 
3,256  99 

11,495  19 
4,224  31 
15,705  85 
10,014  07 
14,739  32 

10,732  51 
4,749  11 
41,870  98 
11,475  00 
16,179  64 

h  126,485  99 


124 

6,435  00 

7,216  06 

40,990  12 

f  1,450  42 

5,195  44 

9,150  00 

a22,525  00 

23,453  44 

8,150  00 

1,810  21 

7,245  19 
4,098  00 
6,768  80 
3,950  00 
11,600  00 

5,452  00 
3,800  00 

13,412  87 
6,275  00 

10,809  88 

5126,485  99 


125 

56215 
860  00 
1,0C0  57 
346  13 
34318 

815  39 
C95  00 
418  50 
218  00 
184  62 

182  04 
90  00 

12125 
57  00 

498  50 

240  50 

148  49 

25  58 

80  00 

483  50 

550  00 


126 

552  75 
560  00 
1,000  57 
34613 
300  00 

407  69 
95  00 
100  00 
203  00 
172  22 

al82  04 

a90  00 

9800 

ri9  00 

T 

12500 

94  00 

500 

T 

333  60 

550  00 


a  Did  not  estimate,    b  Including  value  of  Tonkers  public  librarj.    c  For  acad.  dep*t  only, 
under  total  for  whole  school. 


J^  iotaU  and  averages  seepage  1059. 
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FINAMOTATi  8TATU1K1IT 

RBCKIFTS  DUKIKQ  TKAB 

d  BKGnrrs  oiuirrs  for 

RAISKD  BY  TRU8TBXS  FOR 
BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS 

No. 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

CredentialB 
and  attend- 
ance 

Books  and 
apparatus 

other 
purposes 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

127 

128 

"36"66' 

"f3i'66 
"166' 66 

129 

677  62 
778  54 
531  87 
27  74 
393  90 

378  41 
52  96 

190  41 
79  96 

212  50 

"i63*67 

"'876' 49 

300  82 

52  50 

77  43 

192  30 

359  23 

397  65 

130 

50  00 
100  00 

'"i6'76 
60  00 

"'uii 
'"56"66 

""i8"75 

131 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 

'"i66'66 

10000 

"i66"66 

"i66'66 

10000 
100  00 
10000 
10000 
10000 

10000 

132 

52  21 

100  00 

""25"36 
60  00 

50  00 

2i486'64 
15  00 

51  50 

201  26 
165  10 

""78"  68 

8  48 

50  00 

258  91 

""25*66 

133 

52  21 
100  00 

'"i2'i5 
60  00 

25  00 

"828*88 

"si' 56 

(  201  26 
h  165  10 

•  «••••  •• 

f26  19 

8  48 

50  00 

132  83 

'"25"66 

401 

402 
403 

404 

405 

406 

407 

30  00 

408 
409 

410 

411 

412 

413 

93  00 

414 
415 

"""• • •-"" 

416 

.. 

417 

100  00 

418 
419 

420 

421 

figures  for  whole  school  not  reported,    d  Grants  are  made  to  acad.  dep*t  but  are  also  included 


Far  toiaU  and  averages  seepage  1059. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OP  NEW  YORK 


flNAJfCIAL  STATKHSIIT, 


No. 


RBCKIPT8  DURISrO  TKAS, 


DBPARTMSN'T  OF  PUBLIC  nrSTRUCTION  GRANTS   FOR 

TEACHERS  CLASS 

OTHER  PORPOSBS 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
dei>artmeDt 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

401 
402 
403 
404 
405 

406 
407 
408 
409 
410 

411 
412 
413 
414 
415 

416 
417 
418 
419 
420 

421 


134 

353"66 
731 '66 


184  00 


135 

'i5i"29 


731  00 


al84  00 


136 

1,385  10 

1,592  73 

53  69 

7  75 

533  00 

932  94 

"2',7i7*34 

'"46594 

783  88 
415  57 
683  24 

1,12648 

i^i74*73 
"866*66 


137 

f 

682  60 
53  69 


200  00 
466  47 


905  78 

"265*66 

a783  88 
a  415  57 


221  03 
332*49 


138 
3,917  26 
6,042  10 
8,022  67 

659  06 
2,371  56 


3,269  17 

5  4,285  70 

21,129  29 
756  11 

1,998  15 

796  16 

2,417  90 

2,193  92 

3,436  04 

5,879  74 
1,203  96 
9,617  02 
1,692  70 
3,366  40 

15,965  68 


139 

1,355  63 

2,589  47 

5,022  67 

1258  25 

907  67 

1,634  58 

4,285  70 

7,032  15 

T 

554  96 

al,998  15 

a796  16 

1,440  11 

n,169  70 

t 1,766  10 

2,950  00 
536  55 
1,471  58 
1,158  00 
1,257  82 

15,965  68 


a  Did  not  estimate.    6  For  acad.  dep*t  onl/ ; 
For  totaU  and  averages  seepage  1060. 
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continued 

ccn^uded 

KXPBNDITDRB8  DVRINO  TEAR 

TOTJLL 

ADDITIONS,  IMPROWMBNT  AND  RKPAIBS 

No. 

OAOUND8 

BUILDIlfOS 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

140 
6,644  34 
9,926  37 
9,708  80 
1,176  73 

141 
2,688  21 
5,061  90 
6,708  80 

755  02 
2,752  47 

3,012  15 
4,433  66 
9,187  22 
1282  96 
1,043  68 

a  3,661  83 

a  1,466  83 

1,815  39 

1,245  89 

2,242  59 

3,4'84  30 
883  05 
2,107  87 
1,450  30 
2,426  89 

17,013  33 

14S 

51  08 

148 

144 

18  73 

145 

401 

402 

772  63 
1  27 
9  03 

772  63 
1  27 
9  03 

403 

404 

4,592  64 

405 

5,545  91 

^4,433  66 

27,072  18 

f 312  96 

246  72 

123  36 

406 

ft  f  25  00 
1,432  35 

33*19 

50  00 

5  15 

125  00 

69  43 

16  58 

2,494  55 

18  65 

172  68 

125  00 

477  45 

"""^""3319 

a50  00 

a  5  15 

125  00 

23  14 

T 1,247  28 
10  00 

....    •  a  •  •■«  • 

407 

1,483  26 

■"""12*65 

35  80 

494  42 

408 
409 

1,398  17 

3,661  83 
1,466  83 

410 

a35  80 

411 

412 

3,499  67 

413 

2,422  60 
5,537  51 

414 

36  40 

415 

6,529  54 

•  •••  •••*•• 

416 

1,604  95 

5  85 
17  86 

417 

11,353  67 

418 

2,065  00 
5,152  88 

17,013  33 

419 

50  23 

f20  00 

'72  52 
2,116  63 

ri9  80 
2,116  63 

420 
421 

flgnres  for  whole  school  not  reported. 

Far  totala  amd  tweragea  tee  page  1060. 
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nMAXCIAI.  8TATB- 

KXrKKDITCKBS  DCSIXQ 

No. 

ADDITIONS,  IMPBOTSMBirr  AND  RIP1IB8 

FURNITURK 

APPARATUS 

LIBRARY 

Whole  Bcbool 

Academic 
department 

Whole  school 

Academic 
depactment 

Whole  school 

Academic 
department 

401 
402 

146 

330  90 

147 

148 

29  20 
38  20 

55"66 

120  08 

140 

29  20 
38  20 

150 

73  01 

280  84 

102  74 

70  00 

10  00 

25  79 

73  01 
2»0  84 

403 

674  00 

2  50 

69  36 

102  74 

404 
405 

406 

2  50 
69  36 

55  00 
120  08 

70  00 
10  00 

12  89 

407 

a  T 15  00 
1,299  59 

ri5  00 
433  19 

al2  66 
400  00 

12  66 
400  00 

408 
409 

559  44 

559  44 

410 
411 

9  50 

5  50 

1  50 

106  00 
98  50 

1  50 

»  106  00 
(98  50 

175  74 

95  26 
66  60 

175  74 
595  26 

412 

(66  60 

413 

414 
415 

59  37 
113  70 

0 

19  79 

33  00 
42  59 

11  00 
42 '59 

78  58 
600 

8  48 

100  00 

62  87 

26  19 

416 

8  48 

417 

100  00 

418 

277  70 

5  00 

62  87 

419 

420 
421 

98  90 
56  55 

23  90 
56  55 

83  98 

83  98 

20  88 

20  88 

a  For  aead.  dep*t  only;  flgures  for  whole 
Far  totaU  and  averagea  Me  page  1060. 
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KXNT,  continued 


continued 


■JT.IWTBfl  rOR  INBTRUCTION 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


8ALABIS8  PAID  OTBKR  OITI- 
OBim  AND  BMPL0TBB8 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


PRXKI8,  8CHOLAX8HIP8,  BTO. 


Whole  school 


Academic 
department 


No. 


169 

4,575  00 
2,550  00 
6,774  00 
1,015  00 
2,680  00 

8,416  00 
a  4,240  00 
13,076  50 

3,100  00 
'  980  16 

2,710  00 
1,180  00 
2,836  00 
1,608  00 
3,500  00 

2,640  00 
1,100  25 
5,210  00 
1,450  00 
3,423  00 

11,830  71 


153 

2,550  00 
2,389  30 
3,640  00 
615  00 
1,917  00 

1,708  00 

4,240  00 

3,162  00 

5  3,100  00 

708  16 

62,710  00 

61,180  00 

1,600  00 

1,000  00 

2,100  00 

1,440  00 
525  00 
1,500  00 
1,450  00 
1,800  00 

11,830  71 


154 

417  50 
375  00 
450  00 
15  00 
300  30 

359  00 
at75  00 
1,870  do 

180  00 
24  00 

130  00 
40  00 
150  00 
133  00 
393  96 

175  00 

'"645  66 

"868'26 

1,549  00 


155 

15  00 
155  00 


T 

130  00 

179  50 

T75  00 

623  00 

6180  00 

18  00 

6130  00 
640  00 

""4433 


87  50 

'" "266*66 

"f  86*66 

1,549  00 


156 

6  00 


120  00 


10  00 


3  00 


5  75 


157 

600 

i26'66 


10  00 


63  00 


5  75 


401 
402 
403 
404 
405 

406 
407 
408 
409 
410 

411 
412 
413 
414 
415 

416 
417 
418 
419 
420 

421 


school  not  reported.       6  Did  not  estimate. 

For  iotaU  and  averages  see  page  1060. 
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wntAncuja  ar Arm- 

KZPBNBITUKBS  DURIXO 

No. 

INTBRBST  ON  DEBT 

INSURANCB 

rUKL  AND 

UOKTS 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
department 

Whole 
school 

Academic 
departme 

401 

158 

109 

160 

100  00 
247  50 

22  50 
49  00 

161 

162 

187  13 
500  00 
802  17 
105  06 
170  36 

325  00 
bf20  00 
1,147  89 

188  50 
48  64 

199  01 
39  55 
300  00 
150  00 
249  34 

198  42 
70  21 
603  25 
185  00 
17129 

540  22 

163 

402 

82  50 

166  66 

403 

150  00 

404 

11  25 
19  00 

T 

405 
406 

36  00 

12  00 

85  00 
162  50 

407 

h16  00 
64  50 
60  00 

23  80 

85  92 

24  00 

f6  00 

21  50 

06O  00 

11  90 

c85  92 
o24  00 

r20  00 

408 

382  46 

409 

c  188  50 

410 
411 

5  25 

4  25 

32  42 

el99  01 

412 

c39  55 

413 

r90  39 

414 

75  00 
40  59 

96  00 

12  81 

165  00 

25  00 

50  00 

415 

a  550  00 

416 

? 

99  21 

417 

35  00 

418 

45  00 

200  00 

419 

400  00 

f 

T 

420 

284  72 
97  77 

f 
97  77 

f50  00 

421 

640  22 

a  Including  part  of  principal,    b  For  acad.  dep't  only ;  llgurM 
For  totals  and  averages  seepage  1060. 
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WBiTt  eoneluded 


TKAB,  oonduded 


OTHKR  nrCIDBHTAIll 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


ALL  OTHER  PC7RP08KB 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


TOTAL 


Whole 
school 


Academic 
department 


1€(4 
f  252  44 
30  00 
139  19 

""99*52 

75  00 

»  115  00 

312  19 

6  00 

13  08 

18  85 

2  25 
50  00 

3  00 
161  36 

33  51 
38  05 

4  08 
30  00 

116  90 

822  45 


165 

15  00 

20  00 

139  19 


80  00 

37  50 

ri5  00 

104  06 

06OO 

13  08 

0I8  85 
o2  25 


1  00 
100  00 

30  00 
38  05 


f 

68  45 

822  45 


166 

f205  68 

T4,927  19 

507  68 

"746' 90 

528  40 
h12b  00 
5,426  96 

871  34 

37  35 

85  80 
10  78 

38  67 
92  07 
22  67 

366  07 
259  13 
398  32 

" '228*56 


167 


r 1,538  34 
250  00 

"""'247  66 

264  20 

r25  00 

2,529  70 

c871  34 

25  00 

e85  80 
olO  78 

39*69 


n20  00 
175  00 


T 150  00 


168 

6,246  67 
8,948  73 
9,742  41 
1,286  33 
4,283  95 

4,985  91 

(4,433  66 

27,072  18 

4,408  84 

1,364  86 

3,516  64 
1,466  83 
3,499  67 
2,307  20 
5,133  19 

6,012  03 
1,604  95 
7,561  76 
2,065  00 
4,823  24 

17,013  33 


169 
2,688  21 
4,670  84 
5,174  56 
755  02 
2,698  47 

2,497  95 
4,433  66 
9,187  22 
o4,408  84 
1,028  74 

0 3,516  64 

0  1,466  83 

1,815  39 

1,245  89 

2,242  59 

3,032  47 
883  05 
2,007  87 
1,450  00 
2,317  01 

17,013  33 


No. 


401  we*dsp*t.  40i 

402  WeUsvU..  409 

403  Westfleld.  40B 

404  West  Heb.  4M 

405  Westp'rt..  40S 

406  West  Win.  406 

407  Whlteh'L.  407 

408  W.  Plains.  406 

409  Whitesb..  409 

410  Whltesv..  410 

411  Whitney..  411 

412  W'mson ..  4ia 

413  W*msvll..  413 

414  Wnisboro  414 

415  Wilson...  415 

415  Windsor. .  41« 

417  Wo'dhuU.  417 

418  Wo'dslde.  418 

419  Woro'str..  419 

420  Yates 490 

421  Tonkers..  491 


for  whole  school  not  reported,    c  Did  not  estimate. 

For  totals  and  averages  $ee  page  1060. 
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Grand  total  of  statistics  of  table  7 


S 


s 

5 


0 
7 


s 

9 

10 
11 
12 
IS 


24 
26 
29 
27 
28 
29 
80 
II 


82 
88 
34 
85 
86 
37 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
46 
46 
47 


48 
49 
60 
61 
62 
68 
64 
65 
66 
57 
68 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
07 
68 
69 


HEAD  OF  COLUMN 


(Colarooa  1,  2,  4, 14-23  do  oot  admit  of  totals] 

Incorporated  or  admitted  by  roKcotB 

legiBiiiinre 

Grade,  hiKbaehool 

aenlor 

middle 

Janior 

Academ i c  fiaoalty  

Btudentfl  taking  academic  studies 


Orad  nates 

On  local  siandarda 

On  rejrcDts  diplomas  or  certificates . 
Days  actnally  in  session  darins  year. 

Yomraesin  library 

Net  property,  whole  school 

aead.  dep't 


Trustees 

No.  in  full  board 

No.  In  quorum 

No.  present  Tacanoles 

Vacancies  occurring  by  end  of  term. 

death 

reMifcnntion . 

removal  — 
Appointed  during  year 


Faculty 

Teaching  academic  studies  only,  men,  permanent 

temporary- 

women,  permanent, 
temporary . 

Teaching  academic  and  sub-academic  Ktudivs  men . . . 

women 

Ti'achlrg  sub-academic  studies  only,  men 

women 

Total,  men 

^omen 

No.  present  vacancies 

Vacancies  occurring  by  end  of  term 

death 

resignation 

removal 

Appointed  during  year 

Number  and  classification  of  students 
Pnpils  in  acad.  dcp'tnot  hold'g  prelim,  cert's,  lioys... 

girls... 

Academic  students  holding  prelim,  cart's,  boys 

girls. 

48  academic  count  or  higher  diplomas  or  cert's,  boys . 

girls.. 

Actual  attendance  during  1st  term,  boys 

girls 

2d  term,  boys 

girl8 

3d  term,  boys 

firls 

4th  term,  boxs 

girli* 

Average  attendance  per  term,  bovs 

cirls 

Whole  number  of  day  scholars,  boys 

(^f(*\*M  ^-^   .    uirli* 

boarders,  local,  Uoys 

girls  

state.boys 

girls 


367 

54 

233 

87 

54 

106 

1,788 

42,210 


1,400 

2,415 

79,692 

402,256 

$12,672,198  67 

7,464,233  65 


2.771 

1,638 

80 

264 

34 

92 

10 

470 


408 

7 

616 

10 

164 

627 

21 

1,439 

585 

2.592 

802 

141 

5 

265 

13 

414 


6.963 
6.593 

10,955 

15,686 

876 

1,217 

15,843 

20.506 

16,565 

20.778 

5.414 

7,418 

2,024 

3.003 

15.990 

20.514 

16.294 

20.560 

2,162 

2,419 

291 

358 


421 
420 


69 
245 
420 
419 
421 
421 


420 

420 
28 

158 

31 

77 

6 

887 


277 
7 
224 
•  10 
142 
811 

21 
309 
400 
411 
200 

90 

5 

174 

10 
235 


403 
400 
400 
406 
194 
213 
419 
418 
418 
416 
231 
220 
79 
79 
429 
418 
417 
415 
227 
249 
81 
81 


4.1 
199.5 


23.9 
9.9 

.7 
.0 

980.100  28 
17,7»77 


6.6 
8.9 

1.1 
1.7 
1.1 
1.2 
1.7 
2.9 


1.5 
1.0 
2.7 
1.0 
1.1 
1.7 
1.0 
4.7 
1.5 
•J 
1.5 
1.6 
1.9 
13 
1.8 
1.8 


17J 

16.5 

87.4 

38.4 

4.5 

5.7 

87.8 

49.1 

89.6 

49.9 

24.5 

88.7 

25.6 

88.9 

38.1 

49.1 

39.1 

49.5 

9.5 

9.7 

8.6 

44 


a  Obtained  by  dividing  total  of  eaoh  column  by  number  of  schools  reporting. 


TABLE   7 — STATISTICS   OF  ACADEMIES 


IOS9 


Grand  total  of  statistics  of  table  7,  continued 


a 


70 
71 
72 
78 

74 
76 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
41 
82 
83 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 


95 


97 
98 

99 
100 
101 
102 
108 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

l" 

212 

118 

114 
115 
116 
117 

lit 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 


125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
133 
183 
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Classification,  etc.,  continued 

Whole  nnmber  of  boarders,  foreign,  boys 

fLU\» 

Total,  boye 

RlrlB 

Gradoated  June,  1806 
Holding;  res'taoredent'e  for  69-countor  higher,  boye 

girls 

4d-coant,  boys 

girls 

36-coant,  boys 


girls 
24-connt,  boys 


girls 

12-oonnt,  boys 

girls 

prelimlDary,  boys 

girls 

Not  holding  regents  credentials,  boys 

girls 

Total,  boys 

girls 

Entered  college  past  year,  boys 

girls 

Fitting  to  enter  college  in  1«96,  boys 

girle 

Number  of  days  attendance  of  academic  stadents 

Library 

Yolomes 

Pamphlets 


Summary  of  property 

Groands,  whole  school 

acad.  dep't 

Boildlngs,  whole  sehopl 

acad.  dep't 

Fnmiture,  whole  school 

acad.  dep't 

▲pparatns,  whole  school 

acad.  dep't 

Library,  whole  school 

acad.  dep't 

Mnseam,  whole  school 

acad.  dep't 

Total,  whole  school 

acad.  dep't 

Notes  and  accounts  payable  to  whole  school 

acad  dep't .. 

Cash  on  hand  or  in  bank,  whole  school 

acad.  dep't 

OUier  property,  whole  school 

acad  dep't 

Total  investments,  whole  school......... 

acad.  dep't 

Total  property,  whole  school 

acad.  dep't 

Debts,  whole  school 

acad.  dep't 

Net  property,  whole  school 

acad.  dep't 


Receipts  during  year 

Tuition  fees,  whole  school 

acad.  dep't 

Giitaand  bequests,  whole  school 

aoftd.  dep't 

Begents  grants  for  credentials  and  attendance 

books  and  apparatus 

oth«*r  purposes 

Raised  by  trust,  for  books  Sl  apparatus,  whole  school 

acad.  dep't . 

a  Obtained  by  dividing  total  of  each  column  by  number 


Total 


67 

59 

18.814 

28,396 

216 
298 
685 
980 
231 
403 

73 
157 

28 

31 
155 
287 
231 

09 

1,619 

2,205 

514 

ai7 

605 

288 
8,904,919 

402,256 
33,351 

$1,003,200  16 

1,275,210  99 

8,827.372  85 

4,642,874  76 

558,138  81 

249,028  31 

266,065  04 

243,221  81 

410,471  05 

383. 1 (il  88 

48,4?6  A7 

47.04.5  49 

12,017,674  78 

6,840,973  24 

31,054  72 

25,086  06 

308,077  26 

1''3  851  86 

665,083  11 

570.489  34 

1,003,715  00 

769.428  16 

13  023,889  87 

7,610,401  40 

351,101  20 

146,167  75 

12,672.108  67 

7,464,233  65 


141,814  84  392 

113.700  78  372 

3.819  38  42 

1.903  53  35 

150.658  72  3i>0 

17,620  70  183 

36,200  00  362 

4tf,822  46  853 

35,718  11  336 

of  schools  reporting. 


S| 

o  *■ 
H 


31 

30 

420 

418 

83 

104 

200 

'^14 

08 

09 

82 

40 

17 

15 

26 

24 

19 

18 

279 

285 

167 

94 

197 

126 

402 


419 
249 

419 
417 
419 
417 
418 
418 
419 
410 
419 
410 
178 
178 
421 
421 
64 
56 
255 
163 
52 
32 
283 
194 
421 
421 
100 
66 
421 
421 


a  Average 


2.2 

2.0 

44.8 

56.0 

2.8 
2.9 
8.4 

4.6 
87 
5.8 
2.1 
8.9 
1.6 
2.1 
6.0 
9.9 
12.2 
5.» 
58 
7.7 
8.8 
2.8 
3.1 
2.8 
9,713.7 

960.0 
133.9 


N.M2  24 

3,058  08 

21,067  72 

11,132  79 

1,323  30 

595  76 

636  00 

580  48 

1,001  12 

014  54 

272  06 

260  36 

28,R46  56 

16,248  34 

485  23 

U7  98 

1.210  50 

1.066  58 

12.807  37 

17.827  79 

3,566  87 

8,966  12 

30,034  42 

18,076  90 

8.511  91 

2,214  60 

80.100  28 

17,729  77 


361  77 

305  65 

79  08 

54  39 

430  46 

06  29 

100  00 

132  64 

106  80 
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Grand  total  of  statistics  of  table  7,  concluded 


o 

n 


134 

135 
180 
187 
138 
139 
J40 
141 


J42 

148 
144 
445 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
115 
166 
167 
168 
168 
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DepartmeDt  of  public  instraction  Kranto  for 

teachers  claAt,  whole  school 

ftcad.  dep't 

other  purposes,  whole  school 

aoad.  dep't 

All  other  sonrcas,  whole  school 

acad.  dep't 

Total,  whole  school 

aoad.  dep't 


Expenditures 
Additions,  improvement  and  repairs. 

grounds,  whole  school 

acad .  dep't 

bnildlDgs,  whole  school 

acad.  dep't 

fornitare,  whole  school 

acad.  dep't 

apparatus,  whole  school 

acad.  dep't 

library,  whole  school 

acad.  dep't 

Salaries  for  instruction,  whole  school 

aoBd.  dep't 

Salariespaid  other  officers  and  employees,  whole  school 

acad.  dep't.. 

Prises,  scholarships,  etc.,  whole  school 

aoad.  dep't 

Interest  on  debt,  wholeschool 

aoad.  dep't 

Insurance,  whole  school 

acad.  dep't 

Fuel  and  lights,  whole  school 

acad.dap't 

Other  incidentals,  whole  school 

aoad.  dep't 

All  other  purposes,  whole  nchool 

aoad.  dep't 

Total,  wholeschool 

acad.  dep't 


• 

1? 

Total 

68 

•  Areraea 

$30,501  92 

$448  5» 

27,178  21 

60 

452  17 

302.522  41 

320 

U32  88 

97.864  47 

237 

412  88 

2,955.962  80 

416 

7.105  68 

1,375,814  70 

413 

3.331  27 

3,745.423  32 

421 

8.886  48 

1,656.659  31 

421 

4.410  U 

48.297  29 

175 

375  98 

30.802  18 

119 

2»84 

430,055  76 

837 

1,276  18 

155.617  88 

261 

506  21 

56,267  97 

286 

200  98 

22,335  38 

202 

110  57 

25,392  77 

255 

90  58 

22,105  56 

245 

90  23 

46,877  93 

350 

133  04 

39.963  22 

338 

118  28 

2.112.996  17 

421 

5,018  99 

1,130,206  42 

421 

2.684  68 

214,271  71 

407 

626  47 

101,033  44 

358 

282  22 

1,219  20 

42 

29  03 

1,083  59 

41 

25  21 

18,672  35 

77 

242  60 

6.265  08 

57 

1C9  91 

26.740  82 

257 

104  05 

10,848  93 

209 

61  91 

136.635  18 

412 

33164 

60.859  49 

373 

168  16 

33,618  66 

878 

88  94 

Li,  9 13  45 

835 

47  M 

511.744  75 

364 

1.405  89 

216.148  01 

275 

785  90 

3,66i,790  06 

421 

8,700  21 

1,818,132  13 

421 

4.80i7> 

a  Obtained  by  dividing  total  of  each  eolnmn  by  number  of  schools  reporting. 
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LOCATION  OF  ALL  TEACHING  INSTITUTIONS   IN    THE   UNIVERSITY 

Professional  and  special  schools  are  in  italics,  colleges  in  black-faced  type. 

Albany 
Albany Academy  of  Notre  Dame 

**       Albany  academy 

**       Albany  college  of  pharmaqf 

*'       Albany  female  academy 

**       Albany  high  school 

*^       Albany  law  Bohool 

**       Albany  medical  college 

'*       Cathedral  academy 

**       Christian  Brothers  academy 

*'       Dudley  observatory 

**        New  York  state  library  school 

'*       New  York  state  normal  college 

*'       St  John's  academy 

''       St  Joseph's  academy 

Cohoes Egberts  high  school 

*'       St  Bernard's  academy 

Kenwood Female  academy  of  Sacred  Heart 

Rensselaerville Reosselaeryille  academy 

Wateryliet Watervliet  union  school 

Allegany 

Alfred Alfred  university 

**     Alfred  uoiversi ty,  academic  department 

*'      A  If  red  university^  theological  department 

Aodover Andover  union  school 

Angelica Wilson  academy 

Belfast Genesee  Valley  seminary  and  union  school 

Belmont Belmont  union  school 

Bolivar Bolivar  union  school 

Canaseraga Canaseraga  nuion  school 

Cuba Cuba  union  school 

Friendship Friendship  academy  and  union  school 

Rtchburg Riohburg  union  school 

Rushford Rush  ford  n  11  ion  school 

Wellsville Wells ville  u  n  ion  school 

Whitesville Whitesville  union  school 

Broome 

Binghamton Bi  ogham  ton  high  school 

*'  St  Joseph's  acfldemio  school 

Deposit Deposit  uuion  school 
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Lestersbire Lestershire  UBion  scbool 

Lisle Lisle  unioii  school 

Union Union  nnion  school 

Whitney's  Point Whitney's  Point  union  school 

Windsor Windsor  anion  scbool 

Cattaraugus 

Allegany Allegany  union  scbool 

**      ' St  Bonaventure's  college 

**        St  Bonaveniure's  college,  theological  department 

**        St  Elisabeth's  academy 

Cattarangns Cattaraugus  union  school 

Dayton Daytou  union  scbool 

Dele  van Delevan  union  school 

East  Randolph East  Randolph  anion  school 

Ellicottville EUicottville  union  school 

Frauklinville Ten  Broeck  free  academy 

€k>w»nda Gowanda  anion  school 

Hinsdale Hinsdale  union  school 

Limctttone Limestone  nn  ion  school 

Little  Valley Little  Valley  union  scbool 

Clean North  Olean  union  school 

"      Olean  high  school 

Portville Portville  union  school 

Bandolph Chamberlain  institute 

Salamanca Salamanca  union  school 

Cayuga 

Anbum Auburn  high  school 

**      Auburn  theological  seminary 

Aurora Cayuga  Lake  academy 

"      Wells  college 

Fair  Haven Fair  Haven  union  school 

Moravia Moravia  union  school 

Port  Byron Port  Byron  free  scbool  and  academy 

Union  Springs Oilkwood  seminary 

*'  Union  Springs  union  school 

Weedsport Weedsport  union  school 

Chautauqua 

Brocton Brocton  union  school 

Dunkirk Dunkirk  union  school 

**        St  Mary*s  academic  school 

Ellington Ellington  union  school 

Falconer Falconer  anion  sdbool 

Forestville Forestville  free  academy 

Jamestown Jamestown  high  school 
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• 

Mayyille Mayville  anion  school 

Sipley Ripley  nnion  school 

Sherman Sherman  nnion  school 

Silver  Creek Silver  Creek  union  school 

Sinclairville  ^ Sinclairville  nnion  school 

Westfield Westfield  academy  and  anion  school 

Chemung 

Elmira Blmira  college 

**      Elmira  free  academy 

Horseheads Horseheads  union  school 

Van  Etten Van  Etteu  union  school 

Chenango 

Afton Afton  union  school 

Bainbridge Baiubridge  union  school 

Greene Greene  union  school 

New  Berlin New  Berl in  union  school 

Norwich Norwich  union  school 

Oxford Oxford  academy 

Sherbarue Sherburne  union  school 

Smithville  Flats Smithville  nnion  school 

South  New  Berlin...  South  New  Berliu  union  school 

Clinton 

Cham  plain Champlain  union  school 

Keeseville Keeseville  uniou  school 

*^        McAuley  academy 

"        St  Stanislaus  academic  school 

Mooers Mooers  union  school 

Plattsbnrg Catholic  summer  school  of  America 

"         lyTouville  academy 

*'         Plattsbnrg  high  school 

Bonse  Point Charbonneau  institute 

**  Boose  Point  union  school 

Columbia 

Chatham   Cbath  am  nnion  school 

Claverack Hudson  Bi ver  institute 

Hndson Hudson  high  school 

Yalatie Valatie  anion  school 

Cortland 

Cinoinnatofl Cincinnatus  academy 

Cortland Cortland  union  school 

Homer Homer  academy  and  union  school 

McGrawville McGrawville  union  school 

Marathon Marathon  union  school 

Truxton  .^ Truxton  union  school 
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Delaware 

Andes  Andes  nnion  school 

Delhi Delaware  academy 

Franklin Delaware  literary  institate 

Hancock Hancock  nnion  school 

Hobart  Hobart  nnion  school 

Margaretville Margaretville  nnion  school 

Sidney Sidney  nnioD  school 

Stamford  Stamford  seminary  and  union  school 

Walton Walton  high  school 

Dutchess 

Annandale St  Stephen's  college 

Fishkill Fishkill  un ion  school 

Fishkill-on-Hudson  ..  Mt  Beacon  academy  association 

Matteawan Matteawan  nnion  school 

Pawling Pawling  nnion  school 

Pine  Plains Seymoar  Smith  academy 

Poughkeepsie Ponghkeepsie  high  school 

"  Vassar  college 

Red  Hook Red  Hook  nnion  school 

Rhinebeck Rhinebeck  union  school 

Stanfordville Christian  biblical  institute 

Tivoli Tivoli  union  school 

Erie 

Akron   Akron  union  school 

Angola Angola  union  school 

Buffalo Buffalo  high  school 

**       Buffalo  law  school 

"       Buffalo  seminary 

''       Canisius  college 

**       Chautauqua  university 

*'       Oerman  Martin  Luther  seminary 

"       Holy  Angels' academy 

**       Institute  of  the  Sisters  of  St  Joseph 

**       Niagara  university,  mediool  department 

*^       St  Margaret's  school 

"       St  Mary's  academy  and  industrial  female  school 

**       University  of  Buffalo ,  college  of  dentistry 

**       University  of  Buffalo  y  college  of  pharmacy 

"       University  of  Buffalo,  medical  department 

'*       University  of  Buffalo,  school  of  pedagogy 

Clarence Parker  union  school 

Depew Depew  union  school 

East  Aurora East  Aurora  union  school 

Hamburg Hamburg  union  school 
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Lan caster Lancas ter  union  school 

Orchard  Park Orchard  Park  union  school 

Springrille Griffith  institute  and  union  school 

Tonawanda Ton  a  wanda  union  school 

Williamsville Williamsyille  union  school 

Essex 

Ausable  Forks Ansable  Forks  union  school 

Crown  Point Crown  Point  union  school 

Elizabethtown Elizahethtown  high  school 

Essex Essex  union  school 

Lake  Placid Lake  Placid  union  school 

Mineville Mineville  union  school 

Moriah Sherman  collegiate  institute 

Port  Henry Champlain  institute 

"  Port  Henry  union  school 

Schroon  Lake Schroon  Lake  un ion  school 

Ticonderoga Ticonderoga  union  school 

Weetport Westport  union  school 

Willsboro Willsboro  union  school 

Franklin 

Brushton St  Phllomena's  academic  school 

Chateangay Chateaugay  n  nion  school 

Fort  Covington Fort  Covington  free  academy 

Hogansburg Hogansburg  academy 

Malone Franklin  academy 

St  Regis  Falls St  Regis  Falls  union  school 

Saranac  Lake Saranac  Lake  union  school 

Fulton 

Gloversville Gloversville  high  school 

Johnstown Johnstown  high  school 

Nerthville North ville  union  school 

Qenesee 

Alexander  Alexander  union  school 

Batavia Batavia  union  school 

•*       New  York  stale  school  for  the  blind 

Bergen  Bergen  un  ion  school 

Corfu Corfu  union  school 

East  Pembroke East  Pembroke  union  school 

Le  Roy Le  Roy  union  school 

OakAeld Cary  collegiate  seminary 

*'        Oak  field  union  school 
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Qreene 

Athens Athens  anion  school 

Catskill Catskill  free  academy 

''      St  PatricVs  academy 

Coxsackie Coxsaokie  union  school 

Greenville  Greenville  academy 

Hunter Hunter  union  school 

Herkimer 

Dolgeville Doltseville  union  school 

Fairfield Fairfield  seminary 

Frankfort Frankfort  union  school 

Herkimer « Herkimer  union  school 

nion Ilton  union  school 

Little  Falls Little  Falls  union  school 

Mohawk Mohawk  union  school 

West  Winfleld West  Winfield  union  school 

Jefferson 

Adams Adams  collegiate  institute 

Alexandria  Bay Alexandria  Bay  u  n  ion  school 

Antwerp Ives  seminary 

Belleville Union  academy  of  Belleville 

Black  River Black  River  union  school 

Cape  Vincent Cape  Vincent  anion  school 

Carthage Augnstinian  institute 

**       Carthage  high  school 

Clayton Clayton  union  school 

Dexter Dexter  union  school 

Philadelphia Philadelphia  union  school 

Sacket  Harbor. Sacket  union  school 

Theresa Theresa  union  school 

Watertown St  Joachim's  academic  institute 

**  Waterto  w  n  high  school 

Kings 

Brooklyn Adelphi  academy 

''  Berkeley  institute  for  young  ladies 

*'  Brooklyn  boys  h igh  school 

"  Brooklyn  college  of  pharmacy 

**  Female  institute  of  the  Visitation 

"  Long  leland  college  hospital 

'*  Packer  eollegiate  institute 

'*  Polytechnic  institute  of  Brooklyn 

''  Polytechnic  institute  of  Brooklyn,  a«ademie  departmeot 

*'  PraU  institute 

''  Pratt  institute  high  sehool 
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Brooklyn St  A^es  female  semi  nary 

''       St  Francis'  college 

St  Francis  Xavier's  academic  sohool 

"        St  John's  college 

**       St  John' a  collegey  theological  department 

"       St  Thomas  Aquinas'  academy 

Lewis 

Copenhagen Copenhagen  union  school 

liowyille Lowville  academy 

Port  Leyden Port  Leyden  union  school 

Livingston 

Avon Avon  union  school 

Caledonia Caledonia  union  school 

Dalton Dalton  union  school 

Dan sv ills Dansville  union  school 

Lima Genesee  Wesleyan  seminary 

Livonia Livonia  union  school 

Mt  Morris Mt  Morris  union  school 

Nnnda Nunda  union  school 

Madison 

Brookfield Brookfield  union  school 

Canastota Canastota  union  sohool 

Cazenovia Cazenovia  seminary 

Chittenango Tates  union  sohool 

De  Ruyter De  Ruyter  union  school 

EarMUe :....  Earlville  union  sohool 

Eaton Eaton  union  school 

Hamilton Colgate  academy 

*'        Colgate  university 

**        Hamilton  theological  seminary 

**        Hamilton  union  sohool 

Leonardsville Leonardsville  union  school 

Madison Madison  union  school 

Morrisville Morrisville  union  school 

Manns ville Mnnns ville  nnion  school 

North  Brookfield North  Brookfield  union  sohool 

Oneida Oneida  union  school 

Peterhoro £  vans  academy 

Monroe 

Charlotte Charlotte  union  school 

Churchville Churchville  anion  school 

Fairport Fairport  union  school 

Hilton North  Parma  union  school 
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Honeoye  Falls Honeoye  Falls  union  school 

North  Chili A.  M.  Chesbrouffh  semi  nary 

Penfield Penfield  union  school 

Pittsf ord Pittsf ord  high  school 

Rochester Female  academy  of  Sacred  Heart 

'^         Nazareth  academy 

"         Bocheater  Atheneum  and  mechanics  insHtuie 

"         Rochester  free  academy 

"         Bochester  theological  seminary 

"         University  of  Rochester 

"         Wagner  memorial  Lutheran  college 

Spencerport Spencerport  nuion  school 

Webster Webster  nnion  school 

Montgomery 

Amsterdam Amsterdam  high  school 

**         St  Mary's  catholic  institute 

Canajoharie Cans joharie  union  school 

Fonda Fonda  union  school 

Fort  Plain Clinton  liberal  institute 

"         Fort  Plain  union  school 

Fultonyille Fulton ville  union  school 

Palatine  Bridge Palatine  Bridge  union  school 

St  Johnsyille St  Johnsville  high  school 

New  York 

Bedford  Park Ursnline  convent 

Fordham  St  John's  college 

New  York  city Academy  of  Mt  St  Vincent  *       • 

''  American  college  of  musicians 

•"  American  veterinary  college 

*^  Barnard  college 

*^  Bellevue  hospital  medical  co  liege 

'<  College  of  the  city  of  New  York 

**  College  ofpharm^acy  of  the  city  of  New  York 

**  College  of  St  Francis  Xavier 

^<  Columbia  university,  Columbia  college 

' '  Columbia  university ^  college  of  physicians  and  eurgeons 

"  Columbia  university ^  faculty  of  law 

^  *  Columbia  university j  faculty  of  applied  science 

"  Colum bia  university ^  faculty  of  philosophy 

"  Columbia  university  ^  faculty  of  political  science 

**  Columbia  university  ^  faculty  of  pure  science 

"  Cooper  union,  night  school 

**  Cooper  union,  woman^s  art  school 

"  Eclectic  medical  college 

"  Female  academy  of  Sacred  Heart 
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New  York  city General  theologieal  seminary  of  (he  P.  E,  dhuroh 

"  Grand  conservatory  of  mueio 

"  Hebrew  technical  institute 

'*  ...  Jewish  thsologioal  seminary  of  America 

**  .......  La  Salle  academy 

''  Manhattan  college 

*'  Metropolitan  college  of  muaio 

* '  New  York  college  of  dentistry 

*'  New  York  college  of  music 

"  New  York  college  of  veterinary  surgeons 

"  New  York  dental  school 

*'  New  York  homeopathic  medical  college  and  hospital 

"  New  York  insti cation  for  the  blind 

"  .......  New  York  law  school 

**  New  York  medical  oollege  and  hospital  for  women 

''  New  York  ophthalmic  hospital 

**  New  York  polyclinic  medical  school  and  hospital 

"  New  York  post-graduate  medical  school  and  hospit€U 

"  New  York  trade  school 

"  New  York  university  college 

"  New  York  university ^  law  department 

"  New  York  university ,  medical  d^artment 

**  .......  New  York  un  iversity,  school  of  pedagogy 

''  Normal  college  of  the  city  of  New  York 

'*  St  Gabriers  school 

"  St  Teresa's  Ursuline  academy 

'  *  Teachers  college 

*'  Trinity  school 

' '  Union  theological  seminary 

'*  Woman* 8  medical  college  of  the  New  York  infirmary 

Niagara 

Lockport Lockport  union  school 

*'       St  Joseph's  academy  and  industrial  female  school 

Middleport Middleport  union  school 

Niagara  Falls De  Yeaux  school 

"  Niagara  Falls  high  school 

Niagara  University ..  Niagara  university,  collegiate  department 

**                 ..  Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels 
North  Tonawanda . ..  North  Tonawauda  high  school 
Wilaon Wilson  union  school 

Oneida 

Boonvllle Boonville  union  school 

Bridgewater Bridge  water  union  school 

Camden Camden  union  school 

Clay ville Clay  ville  union  school 
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Clinton CliDton  union  school 

" Hamilton  college 

'*        Houghton  Bominary 

Holland  Patent Holland  Patent  union  school 

New  Hartford  .......  New  Hartford  union  school 

Oneida  Gaitle Oneida  Castle  union  school 

Oriskany Oriskany  union  school 

Oriskany  Falls Oriskany  Falls  union  school 

Rome Home  free  acadeujy 

**     St  Peter's  academy 

Sauquoit Sauqiioit  union  school 

Utica Utica  catbolic  academy 

"     Utica  female  academy 

'*     Utica  free  academy 

Vernon Vernon  union  school 

Verona Verona  union  school 

Waterville Water ville  union  school 

Whitesboro Whitesboro  union  school 

Onondaga 

BaldwinsYille Baldwinsyille  free  academy 

East  Syracuse East  Syracuse  union  school 

Elbridge Munro  collegiate  institute 

Fabius Fabius  union  school 

Fayetteville Fayetteville  union  school 

Jamesville Jamesville  union  school 

Jordan Jordan  free  academy 

Liverpool Liverpool  union  school 

Manlius Manlins  union  school 

**       St  John's  military  school 

Marcellus Marcellus  union  school 

Onondaga  Valley Onondaga  free  academy 

Pompey Pompey  union  school 

Skanea teles Skaneateles  union  scbool 

Solvay Solvay  xmion  school 

Syracuse Academy  of  Sacred  Heart 

"        St  John's  catholic  academy 

**       Syracuse  high  school 

'<        Syracuse  university,  college  of  liberal  arts 

*'        Syracuse  university f  college  of  fine  arts 

^*       Syracuse  university j  college  of  rnedicine 

"       Syracuse  university y  school  of  law 

Tnlly Tully  union  school 

Ontario 

Canandaigua Canandaigua  academy 

*'  Canandaigua  uuion  scbool 

Clifton  Springs Clifton  Springs  female  seminary 
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Clifton  Springs Clifton  Springs  union  and  classical  school 

East  Bloomfield East  Bloomfield  union  school 

Geneva De  Lancey  school 

"        Geneva  union  school 

"        Hobart  college 

Honeoye Honeoye  union  8ohool 

Naples Naples  union  school 

Phelps Phelps  union  and  classical  school 

Shortsville Shortsv ille  union  school 

Victor Victor  union  school 

Orange 

Central  Valley Central  Valley  union  school 

Chester Chester  union  school 

Cornwall Cornwall  nnion  school 

Cornwall-on-Hudson.  Cornwall-on-Hudson  union  school 
"  "  New  York  military  academy 

Florida S.  S.  Seward  institute 

Goshen Goshen  union  school 

Middletown Wallkill  free  academy 

Montgomery Montgomery  union  school 

Ne  wburgh M t  St  Mary's  academy 

*'         ....". Newburgh  free  academy 

Port  Jeryis Port  Jervis  union  school 

Walden Walden  union  school 

Warwick Warwick  institute 

Orleans 

Albion Albion  nnion  school 

Holley Holley  union  school 

Kno wlesville Knowlesville  union  school 

Lyndonville Lyndon ville  union  school 

Medina Medina  high  school 

Waferport Waterport  nnion  school 

Oswego 

Altmar Altmar  union  school 

Central  Square Central  Square  high  school 

Cleveland Cleveland  union  school 

Fulton Fulton  union  school 

Mexico Mexico  union  school 

Oswego Oswego  high  school 

Parish Parish  union  school 

Phoenix Phoenix  union  school 

Pulaski Pulaski  academy  and  union  school 

Sandy  Creek Sandy  Creek  high  school 
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Otsego 

Cherry  Valley Cherry  Valley  ud ion  school 

Cooperstown Cooperstown  unioD  school 

East  Springfield East  Springfield  academy 

Edmeston Edmeston  anion  school 

Gilbertsville Qilhertsville  union  school 

Hartwick  Seminary..  Hart  wick  seminary,  academic  department 
**  Hartwick  seminary y  theological  departmemt 

Milf ord Milford  union  school 

Morris Morris  union  school    % 

Oneonta Oneonta  union  school 

Richfield  Springs Bichfield  Springs  union  school 

ScheneTus Schenevus  anion  school 

Sfihuyler's  Lake Schayler*8  Lake  anion  school 

Unadilla Unadilla  union  school 

Worcester Worcester  union  school 

Putnam 

Brewster Brewster  union  school 

Carmel Drew  seminary  and  female  college 

Cold  Spring Haldane  anion  school 

Queens 

Baldwin Baldwin  union  school 

Col  1  ege  Point Conrad  Poppenhuaen  aeaooiation 

Corona Corona  anion  school 

Far  Rockaway Far  Rockaway  union  school 

Flushing Flushing  high  school, 

''      Flushing  institute 

'^      St  Joseph's  academy 

Greatneck Greatneck  union  school 

Jamaica Jamaica  un ion  school 

Lawrence  Station....  Lawrence  Station  union  school 
Long  Island  City  ....  Long  Island  City  union  school 

Newtown Newtown  union  school 

Oceanus Rockaway  Beach  union  school 

Oyster  Bay Oyster  Bay  union  school 

Rockville  Center South  Side  high  school 

Woodside Woodside  union  school 

Rensselaer 

Bath-on-the-Hudson  .  Bath-on-the-Hudson  union  school 

Green  bush St  John's  academic  school 

Hoosick  Falls. .......  Hoosick  Falls  union  school 

''  ** 8 t^Mary's  academic  school 

Lansingburg Lansingburg  academy 

Schaghticoke Schaghticoke  union  school 
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Troy La  Salle  institute 

**    Benn8el4ier polytechnic  insHtute 

"    St  Joseph's  academy 

"    St  Peter's  academy 

"    Troy  academy 

"    r...  Troy  female  seminary 

*'    Troy  high  school 

Valley  Falls Valley  Falls  union  school 

Richmond 

New  Brighton St  Austin's  school 

"  Staten  Isl and  academy 

Port  Bichmond Port  Richmond  union  scbool 

Stapleton Stapleton  union  school 

Tottenyille TottenT  ille  union  school 

West  New  Brighton . .  Westerleigh  collegiate  institute 

Rockland 
Nyaok Nyack  union  school 

St  Lawrence 

Brasher  Falls Brasher  and  Stockholm  union  school 

"       St  Joseph's  academy 

Canton Canton  theological  school 

''      CantoB  union  school 

'' St  Lawrence  university,  college  of  letters  and  science 

Colton Colton  union  school 

€h>uyemeur Gou vemen  r  h i gh  school 

Hermon Hermon  union  school 

Madrid Madrid  union  school 

Massena Massena  union  school 

I 

Morrlstown Morristown  union  school 

Norwood Norwood  union  school 

Ogdensburg Ogdensburg  free  academy 

"         St  Mary's  academy 

Richyille Richville  union  school 

Saratoga 

Ballston  Springs Ballston  Springs  union  school 

Corinth Corinth  union  school 

Meohanicville Mechanicville  union  school 

Round  Lake Round  Lake  summer  institute 

Saratoga  Springs St  Faith's  school 

''  Saratoga  Springs  union  school 

**  Temple  Grove  seminary 

Schnylerville Schuylerville  union  school 

South  Glens  Falls South  Glens  Falls  union  school 

Stillwater Stillwater  union  school 

Waterford Waterford  union  school 
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Schenectady 

Soheneotadj Schenectady  union  classical  institute 

**        Union  college 

Schoharie 

Cobleskill Cobleekill  nnion  school 

Middleburg Middlebnrg  union  school 

Scboharie Schoharie  nnion  school 

Sharon  Springs Sharon  Springs  union  school 

Schuyler 

Montour  Falls Cook  academy 

Watkins .............  Watkins  u nion  school 

Seneca 

Ovid ,Ovid  union  school 

Seneca  Fails.  ..•••...  Mynderse  academy 
Waterloo Waterloo  union  school 

Steuben 

Addison Addison  union  school 

Arkport Arkport  union  school 

Avoca Avoca  union  school 

Bath Haverling  union  school 

Canisteo Canisteo  academy 

**         Canisteo  nnion  school 

Cohocton Cohocton  nnion  school 

Corning Coming  free  academy 

"        Corning  union  school  no.  13 

Greenwood Greenwood  nnion  school 

Hammondsport Hammondsport  union  school 

Hornellsyille Homell  free  academy 

"  St  Ann's  academic  school 

North  Cohocton......  North  Cohocton  nnion  school 

Painted  Post Painted  Post  union  school 

Prattsburg Franklin  academy  and  union  school 

Savona....  1 Savona  union  school 

Wayland Wayland  union  school 

Woodhall WoodhuU  union  school 

Suffolk 


• 


Amityville Amityville  union  school 

Babylon Babylon  union  school 

Bay  Shore Bay  Shore  union  school 

Bridgehampton Biidgehampton  literary  and  commercial  institute 

Greenport G  reenpor t  union  school 

Huntington Huntington  nnion  school 
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Islip Islip  nnioD  school 

Patchogne Patohogne  aDion  school 

Port  JefTeFBon Port  JeffersoD  anion  school 

Riyerhead Riverhead  nnion  school 

Sag  Harbor Sag  Harbor  union  school 

Sayyille Sayyille  union  school 

Southam pton Southampton  un ion  school 

Sullivan 

Liberty * Liberty  union  school 

Ifonticello Monticello  union  school 

Tioga 

Candor Candor  free  academy 

Newark  Valley Newark  Valley  union  school 

Nichols Nichols  union  sehool 

Owego Owego  free  academy 

Spencer Spencer  union  school 

Wayerly Wayerly  high  school 

Tompkins 

Dry  den Dryden  union  school 

Oroton Groton  union  school 

Ithaca Cascadilla  school 

"      Cornell  university 

*' Cornell  universiiyy  school  of  Utw 

**      Ithaca  high  school 

Newfleld Newfield  nnion  school 

Tnunansburg Tnimansburg  union  school 

Ulster 

EUenyille EUenville  union  school 

Highland Highland  union  school 

Kingston Kingston  free  academy 

Rondout Ulster  free  academy 

Saugerties Saugerties  union  school 

Warren 

Caldwell Lake  George  union  school 

Glens  Falls Glens  Falls  academy 

**        Glens  Falls  union  school 

Warrensburg Warrensbarg  union  school 

Washington 

Argyle Argyle  union  school 

Cambridge  . . .' Cambridge  union  school 

EastoD Marshall  seminary  of  Easton 

FortAnn Fort  Ann' union  school 
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Fort  Edwftrd Fort  Edward  collegiate  inBtitute 

**  Fort  Edward  onion  school 

Granville Grauyille  union  school 

Greenwich Greenwich  onion  school 

Middle  Granville Middle  Granville  union  school 

8alem Washington  academy 

Sandy  Bill Sandy  Hill  union  school 

West  Hebron West  Hebron  union  school 

Whitehall Whitehall  udIoq  scbool 

Wayne 

Clyde Clyde  high  scbool 

Lyons Lyons  union  school 

Macedon Macedon  uni  on  school 

Macedon  Center Macedon  academy 

Marion Marion  col  legiate  institute 

Newark Newark  union  school 

Ontario Ontario  union  school 

Palmyra Palmyra  classical  union  school 

Bed  Creek Bed  Creek  union  seminary 

Savannah Savannah  union  school 

Sodus Sodns  academy 

Walworth Walworth  academy 

Williamson Williamson  union  school 

Woloott Leavenworth  iusti tnte  andjWolcott  union  school 

Westchester 

Irvington Irvington  union  school 

Mount  Vernon Mount  Vernon  union  school 

NewBochelle........  New  Bochelle  union  school 

North  Tarry  town....  North  Tarryto  wo  union  school 

Peekskill Drum  Hill  school 

**         Peekskill  academy 

Sing  Sing Mt  Pleasant  academy 

*^         Sing  Sing  union  school 

Tarryto  wn Tarry  town  union  school 

White  Plains White  Plains  union  school 

Yonkers Tonkers  high  school 

Wyoming 

Arcade Arcade  union  school 

Attica Attica  union  school 

Castile Castile  union  school 

Gainesville Gainesville  union  school 

Perry Perry  union  school 

Pike Pike  seminary 

Silver  Springs Silver  Springs  union  school 

Warsaw Warsaw  u  n  ion  school 

Wyoming Middlebury  academy  and  union  school 
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Yates 

Du  odee Dnndae  anion  school 

Eddytown Starkey  seminary 

Keuka  College Eeuka  institate 

Penn  Tan Penn  Tan  academy 

Rnshville Rnshville  union  school 


t 


Brazil 

Sao  Paulo Mac  Kenzie  college 

**        Protestant  college  at  Sao  Paulo 

China 
Canton Christian  college  in  China 

Syria 

Beirut Sjrrian  protestant  college 

"      Syrian  protesian  t  coUen^,  academic  department 

**      Syrian  protestant  college^  department  of  pharmaey 

"      Syrian  protestant  college,  medioal  department 

Turkey 
Constantinople Robert  college  of  Constantinople 


loyS 
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COCMTT 


▲IbftDV 

▲llegADj 

BroooBo. ...... 

CattarMOgiu.. 

CayngA 

Clisataoqo*.. 
ChemuDi(  .... 

Ch^DftDgO.... 

Cliutoft 

Coiumbfa 

Cortland  .... 

Delaware 

liotcbeaa..... 

Erie 

Ea»ez 

Franklin 

Fulton 

G«npebe , 

<ji«M*ne 

UaaiiltOQ..... 
lierkiiner...., 
Jefferson  ..... 

KiDgn 

Lewie 

LiTingeton .. 

Madinon 

Monroe 

Montgomery 
NftwYork..., 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga . . . 

Oniario 

Orange 

Orleaaa 

Oswege 

Otsego 

Piitnnm , 

OllffM'S , 

JoiiiBnelaer... 
Kichinond.... 

Kocklaiid 

flt.  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 
Schoharie  ... 

Schuyler 

SMIfOA , 

Stenbpn 

Snff.'lk 

Snllivan 

Tioea 

Tompkina ... 

ITl«t**r 

Warren 

WaHhinjjton. 

"Wayne 

WeHtchester 
Wyomlug ... 
YatPB 


FORltlON  COUNTBIti 

Braail 

China 

Syria 

l*urkfy 


■cb«>la 


8 

11 

7 

14 

6 

12 

t 

8 

5 

8 

5 

7 

7 

12 

11 

6 
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4 


7 
10 

1 

2 

7 

13 
10 

7 

1 

6 

17 
16 

0 
12 

6 
10 
12 

2 
13 
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1 
11 

8 

1 

4 

1 

8 

17 
13 

2 

6 

5 

5 

3 
11 
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0 

8 
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1 
8 

2 
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2 
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2 
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1 
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1 
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0 
1 
1 
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4 
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2 

6 
3 


2 
8 


1 
•2 


1 

2 
5 
2 
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2 
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2 

1 


8 


8 
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1 
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2 
1 
1 
1 


6 

1 


1 
1 


1 

8 


1 
2 


34 
1 


2 
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1 
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8 
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5 
1 
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Table  9 

Regents  examiners 

For  those  in  iDstltatioDB  of  the  University  see  table  5,  colamn  17  and  table  7,  celnmn  18 


PLACE 


Maine 

Anffosta 

Castine 


Fannin  gton 


New  Hampshire 

Concord 

Kingston 


Vermont 
Bnrlington 


Massaohnsetts 
Boston 


Northampton . 


Pittsfleld 

South  Hadley. 


Rhode  Island 
Providence 


Connecticut 
Hartford , 


LakevUle.. 
Norwich... 
Waterbury 


Pennsylvania 

Bryn  Mawr 

Northumberland 

Philadelphia 

Wilkesbarre 


Dist.  of  Columbia 
Washington 


Louisiana 
New  Orleans... 

Ohio 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Elyria 

Oberlin 

Oxford 


Zanesville 


Indiana 
Lafayette 


Illinois 
Chicago 


Decatnr  . 
Freeport. 
Peoria... 
Princeton 


Name  and  where  educated 


A.  H.  Brainard 

a  Albert  F.  Biohardson,  B.  A.,  M.  A., 

Bowdoin 

George  C.  Purington,  M.  A.,  Bowdoin . 


Arthur  R.  Kimball,  Concord  high  sch. 
C.H.Clark 


L.  W.  Landon,  M.  A.,  Univ.  of  Yt. 


William  C.  Lane,  B.  A.,  Harvard 

Nina  K.  Browne,  M.  A.,  B.  L.  S.,  Smith 
col.  and  N.  IT.  state  lib.  sch 

C.  B.  Roote,  M.  A.,  Williams  aud  Bos- 
ton nniv.  law  sch 

H.  H  Ballard.  M.  A.,  WiUiams 

bLouifie  F.  Cowles,  M.  A.,  Mt  Hol- 
yoke  seminary 


Grace  F.  Leonard.  Brown  nniv.  and 
N.  T.  state  lib.  sch 


Caroline  M.  Hewins,  Girls  high  nch., 

BontoD 

Mrs  S.B.  Bobbias,  Hartford  high  sch. 

H.  W.  Kent,  Norwich  academy    

M.  S.  Crosby,  M.  A.,  Amherst 


Florence  E .  Peirce 

Myron  Geddes 

Alice  B.  Kroeger,  N.  Y.  state  lib. sch. 
Hannah  P.  James 


W.  P.  Cutler,  B.  S.,  Cornell 


William      Beer,      College    physical 
science,  Newcastle,  Eng 


A.  W.  Whelpley 

W.  H.  Brett,  Western  reserve  college 
H.  M.  Parker,  M.  A..  Marietta  college 

A.  S.  Root.  M.  A.,  Oberlin 

Faye  Wuiker,  M.  A..  D.  D.,  Miami 

univ  

W.  D.  Lash,  M.  A.,  Ohio  university.. 


Mary   E.    Peirce,    Biooklyn    hights 
sem 


Katharine  L-  Sharp,  Ph.  M.,  B.  L.  S., 

Northwestern  univ.  aud  K.  Y.  state 

lib.  sch 

E.  A.  Gastman,  Illinois  normal  nniv. 

Flora  Z.  Guiteau,  Cazonovia  sem 

B.  S  Willcox.  M.  A..  Knox  college.. 
George  B.  Harrington 

«  Received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Colby,  Maine,    b  Received  the  honotaiy  dagr«a 
of  M.  A.  irom  Smith  oollege. 


Present  position 


t 


Prin.  of  normal  school. 


State  librarian 

Prin.  of  Sanborn  sem . 


Prin.  of  high  sohool 

Lib'n  Boston  atheneum 
Librarian 


Prin.  of  high  sohool  ... 
Lib'n  Berkshire  athen. 


Teacher 

Ass't  lib'n  Prev.  athen. 


Lib'n  Hartford  pub.  lib. 
I 

Lib'n  Peck  Ubrary 

Snp't  of  schools 


Lib'n  Bryn  Mawr  ool.  . . 

f 
Lib'n  Drezel  institute.. 
Lib'n  Osterhont library. 


Lib'n  n.  S.  dep't  of  agri- 
culture  


Lib'n  Howard  mem.  lib. 
Fisk  free  pub.  lib 


Lib'n  of  public  library. . 
II 

Snp't  of  schools 

Lib'n  of  Oberlin  college. 

Pres.  of  Oxford  college. . 
Sup't  of  pub.  inst 


Lib'n  of  Armour  inst. . . 

Snp't  of  schools 

Teacher ^ 

Lib'n  of  public  library. . 
County  superintendent . 


Date  of 

appoint* 
ment 


16  S;  [OS 

20  My  90 

Je   01 


Je   01 


20  Jl    01 

13  Je   08 
2a  My  00 

13  Je    08 

17  My  04 

17  My  04 

OMyOO 


20  My  09 
6Je    04 

24  My  04 
OJe   03 


OMr  04 
6Je  09 
OJe    03 


17  Je    05 


26  My  04 

21  My  Of 

OJe   n 

Je    01 

15  S      OS 

13  Je   03 

Je    01 


13  Je   08 


10  Je  08 

It 

Je  01 

OJe  03 

10  Je  00 
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Table  9 — Regents  examiners,  concluded 


PLACE 


Miohisan 
Ann  Arbor.... 

Detroit 

Jaokson  


-'>h  WitconBin 
MoDomoDie 


Minnesota 
llinneapolle 

|Kr>w  Miasoori 

St  Loais 


KUMM 

Learenirorth . 


California 
XTniT.  of  California. 


Name  and  where  educated 


aB.C.  Davie,  M.  A., 

H.  M.  TJtley,  M.  A.,  Univ.  of  Mich.. 
Oelia  F.  Waldo,  Jaokaon  liigh  school. 


Dettie  Howard. 
Sne  Haylett 


James   K.   Hosmer,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 
Harvard  and  Univ.  of  Missouri — 

F.  M.  Crnnden,  M.  A.,  Washington 
nniv 


W.  A.  Svans. 


William  Carey  Jones,  M.  A.,  Univ. 
of  California 


Present  position 


Lib'n  of  Univ.  of  Mich. 
Lib'n  of  publio  library. 
Ldb'n  of  public  library. 


Lib'n  of  publio  library. 

Lib'n  of  publio  library. 
1 


Teacher 


Date  of 
appoint- 
ment 


Je   91 

9Je  « 

MMyM 

13  Je   » 
15  8     n 


18My9« 

•  Je  n 

»MyH 

7K    M 


a  Beoeived  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  ttom  University  of  Michigan. 


GENERAL     INDEX 


r  prefixed  to  the  page  number  refers  to  the  Secretary's  report ;  other  page  nom- 
bom  refer  to  the  appendices.  The  saperior  figure  tells  tire  exact  place  on  the 
page  in  ninths ;  e.  g.  414*7  means  seven  ninths  of  the  way  down  page  414.  Dates 
are  printed  in  italics. 


a  A.  M.  Chesbrcugh  seminary,  statis- 
tics, 678-99. 

Abbreviations  in  summary  of  legisla- 
tion, 490^. 

Abolition  of  libraries,  420^. 

Absences,  from  regents'  meetings, 
404*-5i ;  from  trustees'  meetings,  4147. 

Absolute  charter,  incorporation  with, 
4657-66^ ;  for  libraries,  467^  See  also 
Charters. 

Academic  certificates,  «e«  Cerrifioites. 

Academic  council,  appointment,  486^. 

Academic  departments,  academies 
changed  to,  425»-26S,4689;  admission 
to  University,  466»,  469*;  tabic  of 
admissions,  r42*-45;  consolidation 
with  academy,  473^ ;  defined  In  Uni- 
versity law,  403^;  establishment, 
425*;  expenditures,  r53;  grading, 
469>;  grants  from  general  fund, 
410^;  in  normal  schools,  332-37; 
number  and  aggregate  attendance, 
r52-53;  property,  total  value,  r53; 
standard,  425«,  468^ ;  subject  to  Uni- 
versity, 410«,  4257.  See  also  Acad- 
emic fund;  Academies;  High  schools. 

Academic  diplomas,  see  Diplomas. 

Academic  examinations,  report  on, 
r72<-73«;  law  authorizing,  406^; 
admission  to,  406^,  476*;  ordinances 
governing,  4765-80. 

Academic  fund,  law,  4107-11>;  ordi- 
nances, 4727-75*;  amount,  509>; 
deficiency,  r79»,  r79»-80i,  4118,  4278, 


Academic  fund  —  concluded 
6098;  resolution  of  academic  prin- 
cipals on  Horton  law,  279^,  3597-60^ ; 
English  requirements,  4717 ;  expendi- 
tures, table,  r248,  r258;  quota,  r798, 
4278,  472»,  4738;  use  for  March  ex- 
amination, 188*. 

Academic  principals,  proceedings  of 
11th  conference,  273-391. 

Academic  students,  term  defined, 
473«. 

Academic  year,  439*,  470*. 

Academies,  admission  to  University, 
4668;  changed  to  academic  depart- 
ments, 425^-268,  468^;  changed  to 
high  Bob ool8,  r388;  charters  granted, 
r428-43;  exemption  of  clerks  from 
jury  duty,  492^;  may  establish  sepa- 
rate departments,  4117;  dissolution, 
423i-25«;  grading,  4691;  basis  of 
graduation,  r693 ;  incorporation,  411*, 
4659;  legislation  affecting,  495^; 
number  and  aggregate  attendance, 
r52-63 ;  effect  of  jjrofessional  require- 
ments on  attendance,  r745,  r795;  pro- 
vLsinually  chartered,  not  to  share  in 
academic  fund,  473*;  may  hold  real 
estate,  41 1«;  registration,  4708;  re- 
stored to  ori<ciual  trustees,  427^; 
average  students  per  teacher,  r698; 
teachers  training  classes  in,  4367-388 ; 
term  defined,  4038, 469^ ;  transferred, 
share  in  academic  fund,  473^ ;  vacant 
principalship,  4706; 


a  For  speeiftc  §ubJ«cU  iee  aUo  Academies,  statistict*. 
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Academies  —  conHntied 

alphabetic  lists;  Jewish,  770*; 
protestant,  769?;  Roman  catholic, 
7701 ;  uuddDomiuAtional,  769^ ; 

statistics;  677-765;  grand  total, 
766-68; 

days  attendance;  A-Female  ac, 
692 ;  Female  in-St  A,  714 ;  St  B-T, 
736 ;  U-W,  758 ;    . 

days  in  session ;  Ac-Female  ac, 
679;  Female  in-St  A,  701;  St  B-T, 
723  ;  U-W,  745 ;  total,  766* ; 

faculty ;  Ac-Female  ac,  679,  685- 
86 ;  Female  in-St  A,  701,  707-^ ;  St 
B-T,  723,  729-30;  U-W,  745,  751- 
52 ;  total,  7663,  7665 ; 

financial  statement ;  r53,  r60-67 ; 
Ac-Female  ac,  695-99;  Female 
iu-StA,  717-21;  St  B-T,  739-43; 
U-W,  761-65  ;  total,  7678-68 ; 

grade;  Ac -Female  ac,  679;  Fe- 
male in— St  A,  701 ;  St  B-T,  723 ; 
U-W,  745 ;  total,  7663  j 

graduates ;  Ac-Female  ac,  679  ; 
Female  in-St  A,  701 ;  St  B-T,  723 ; 
U-W,  745;  total,  766*; 

incorporation ;  Ac-Female  ac, 
678;  Female  in-St  A,  700;  St  B-T, 
722;  U-W,  744;  total,  7662; 

inspector  and  date  of  inspection ; 
Ac-Female  ac,  680;  Female  in-St 
A,  702 ;  St  B-T,  724 ;  U-W,  746 ; 

library ;  Ac-Female  ac,  692 ;  Fe- 
male in-St  A,  714  ;    St  B-T,  736; 
U-W,  758 ;  total  volumes,  767^ ; 

location ;  Ac-Female  ac,  678 ; 
Female  in-St  A,  700;  St  B-T,  722 ; 
U-W,  744 ; 

principal ;  Ac-Female  ac,  680-81 ; 
Female  in-St  A,  702-3;  St  B-T, 
724-25;  U-W,  746-47; 

property'',  summary ;  Ac-Female 
ac,  692-95 ;  Female  in-St  A,  714-17 ; 
St  B-T,  736-39 ;  U-W,  758-61 ; 
grand  total,  767* ; 

property,  total  value;  r53;  Ac- 
Female  ac,  679;  Female  in-St  A, 


Academies — oanolvded 

701 ;  St  B-T,  723 ;  U-W,  745 ;  graad 
total,  766« ; 

regents  examiner;  Ac-Female  ac, 
682;  Female  in-St  A,  704 ;  St  B-T, 
726 ;  U-W,  748  ; 

students,  classification  and  num- 
ber; Ac-Female  ac,  687-91;  Fe- 
male in-St  A,  709-13 ;  St  B-T, 
731-36 ;  U-W,  753-57 ;  toUl,  766?- 
675; 

students,  total  number;  Ac- 
Female  ac,  679;  Female  in-St  A, 
701;  St  B-T,  723;  U-W,  745; 
grand  total,  7663  - 

trustees ;  Ac-Female  ac,  68S-85 ; 
Female  in-St  A,  705-7;    St  B-T, 
727-29 ;  U-W,  749-51 ;  total,  766*. 
Academies,   see  also  Academic   fund; 
Charters;    Secondary  school   libra- 
ries; Secondary  schools;  Trostees. 
a  Academy  of  Mt  St  Vincent,  statisties, 

678-99. 
a  Academy  of  Notre  Dame,  statistics, 

678-99. 
a  Academy  of  Sacred  Heart,  statistics, 

678-99. 
Accountants,  see  Public  accountants. 
Accounts   of  expenditure  of   grants, 
475^,  4763;     unauthorized,    against 
University,  4852. 
Accumulation  of  trust  funds,  4302. 
Acts  repealed,  420«,  421i,  455^. 
Adams,  F.  Y.,  on  March  examination, 

1885. 
a  Adams  collegiate  institute,  statistics, 
678-99. 

b  Addison  union  school,  statistics,  772- 
97. 

a  Adelphi  academy,  statistics,  678-99. 

Adelphi  college,  incorporation,  513^. 

Administrative  department  of  stat« 
museum,  tables  of  expenditures,  r25^, 
r275-282. 

Administrative  department  of  Univer- 
sity, 4818;  report,  rll-89;  expendi- 
tures, tables,  r24*,  r262;  publica- 
tions, r342; 


a  For  ipeeifio  tubjectt  us  mlio 
b 


ti 


It 


AoademiM,  statistioft. 
High  schools,  statittios. 
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AdminiBtrative  department — concluded 
staff;  rl5i~165;   table  of  chauges, 
t22^;  sammary  of  changes,  r23;  aver- 
age salary,  r244. 

Admission  to  examinations,  406^,  476^ 
77». 

Admissions  to  University,  tables,  r42- 
47 ;  applications,  465^ ;  requirements, 
466*;  required  equipment,  469*;  re- 
quired English,  47r. 

Advice  from  state  library,  4191. 

b  Af ton  union  school,  statistics,  772-97. 

Agricnlture,  library  on,  r84*. 

Aim  and  method  of  science  study  in 
schools  below  the  college,  papers  and 
discussion,  46-90. 

Aim  of  education,  by  C:  R.  Skinner, 
337-57. 

Ains worth,  D.  E.,  on  temperance  in- 
struction law,  3651-712. 

Ainsworth  law,  amended,  r38^,499; 
advocates  of  law,  3657-661,  3678-682; 
opposition  to  law,  368^;  bill  amend- 
ing introduced,  500;  actiou  of  con- 
vocation,  289^;  discnasions,  286-91, 
361-81;  enforcement,  369«-70«,  3713, 
3781-809;  resolutions  on,  2798-80*, 
3721,  3776. 

ft  Akron  union  school,  statistics),  772-97- 

Albany,  bills  introduced  to  provide  for 
removal  of  Union  college  to,  r373, 
493T. 
«  Albany  academy,  statistics,  678-99. 
Albany  college  of  pharmacy,  changes 
reported,  587*;  d  statistics,  636«-558; 
summary  of  statistics,  598*-604*. 

a  Albany  female  academy,    statistics, 

678-99. 
6  Albany  high  school,  statistics,  772-97. 
Albany  law  school,  changes  reported, 
5862;  d  statistics,  6362-552 ;  summary 
of  statistics,  598*^04*. 
Albany  medical  college,  gift  to  State 
medical  library,  407"^;    changes  re- 
ported,   586*-S7*;    Bender   hygienic 
laboratory,    5873;      gift    to,    587*; 
d  statistics,    636^5*;    summary    of 
sUtistics,  598*-€044. 


Albany*  normal  college,  appropriation, 
509*. 

ft  Albion  union  school,  statistics,  772-97, 

Alcoholic  drinks,  amount  sold  in  New 
York  state,  361^;  average  cost  per 
family  in  New  York  state,  362«.  See 
aho  Ainsworth  law. 

ft  Alexander  union  school,  statistics, 
772-97. 

ft  Alexandria  Bay  union  school,  statis- 
tics, 772-97. 

Alfred  university,  changes   rei)orted, 

513M48; 
c  statistics;  606^-338;  e  theological 

department,    6583-753 ;      o  academic 

department,  678-99. 
b  Allegany    union    school,     statistics, 

772-97. 
Allen,   J:  G.,   motion  on  convocation 

dates,    8',    185^;    on   curriculum  in 

secondary  schools,  442-46^ ;  on  Latin 

and  Greek  prose  examinations,  193'- 

941,  1955 ;  on  compulsory  education 

law,  293^-943;    on  training  classes, 

3192;   on  modifications  of  Ainsworth 

law,  364«-65i. 
Altmur  union  school.  Sand  Bank  union 

S(!hool    becomes,     r44'^ ;    ft  statistics, 

772-97. 
Amendment  of  regents'  ordinances  or 

by-laws,  4055, 4873  ;  of  charters,  4121 . 

of  trustees'  by-laws,  4161. 
American  college  of  musicians,  changes 

reported,  514?;  e  statistics,  6585-75*. 
American  day,   proposed  scheme  for, 

1752-805. 
American  guard,  bill  introduced,  491*. 
American  literature,  increase  of  answer 

papers,  r72''. 
American  museum  of  natural  history, 

bonds  for  addition  to  building,  r39'', 

509* ;  appropriations,  5102. 
American  society  of  arts  and  sciences, 

dissolution,  r44*. 
American  veterinary  college,  changes 

reported,  5148-152;  d  statistics,  636^ 

558. 


a  F0r  trpedJU  iubjMts  «««  alto  Aoademies,  •tatlBtics. 

b  "  "         High  schools  statiatics. 

0  "  "  CofiegM,  statistics. 

d  '*  "         Professional  sobools,  statistics. 


It 


i* 


Technical  schools,  statistics. 
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^  Amity vi He  union  school,   Btatistics, 

772-97. 
^Amsterdam   high  school,    statistics, 

772-07. 

b  Andes  union  school,  Btatistics,  772- 
97. 

^  Andover  union  school,  statistics, 
772-97. 

b  Angola  union  school,  statistics,  772- 
97. 

Animals,  vivisection,  bill  introduced, 
491«. 

Answer  papers,  per  cent  allowed,  r72* ; 
filed  in  office,  476«;  legibility,  477«; 
neatness,  477"^. 

Apparatus,  loans  for  extension  work 
406^;  inspection,  469^;  specified  for 
schools,  469^;  bome-made,  474^; 
repair,  474^.  See  also  Books  and 
apparatus. 

Application,  for  incorporation,  admis- 
sion or  registration,  465* ;  for  charter, 
error  in,  471*. 

Appointment  of  University  employees, 
483*. 

Apportionment,  see  Grants. 

Appropriations,  authorized  by  leg;i sta- 
ture, /Sg6f  r25i,  509-10;  for  examina- 
tions, r78«-79a,  510»;  for  Indian 
museum,  r87*,  5102;  for  state  library, 
r862,  4078,  5108;  for  state  museum, 
t871  510'';  for  t-eacliers  training 
classes,  436«,  509^.  See  also  Ac- 
ademic fund;  Public  library  grants; 

*  School  library  grants. 
Approval,    of  books,   416',  419',   434*, 

4741,  475«;  of  library  transfers,  4185, 
4:J5*,4813;  of  apparatus,  4741, 475i. 

Arbor  day,  approptiation,  509^. 

^  Arcade  union  school,  statistics, 
772-97. 

Archives,  in  state  library,  407*;  of  de- 
funct institutions,  preservation,  468^. 

Archivist,  report  of,  r855. 

♦  Argyle  union  school,  statistics,  772-97. 
i  Arkport     union     school,     statistics, 

772-97. 


Arms,  8.  D.,  resolution  on  Ainaworth 
law,  2790,  3721;  report  as  treasarer, 
2807-81<';  on  training  classes,  309^-123; 
on  report  of  committee  on  special 
subjects,  358*. 

Armstrong,  G:  P.,  on  compulsory  eda- 
cation  law,  297^-983;  on  detention  of 
children  from  school,  298*-99*. 

Armstrong,  T.  H.,  on  detention  of 
children  from  school,  298*. 

Art  associations,  incorporation,  411^. 

Art  exhibitions  in  libraries,  129^. 

Associated  academic  principals,  con- 
ference, r87*-^*;  proceedings  of  11th 
coilference,  273-391. 

Associations,  transfers  of  libraries  by, 
418^;  for  promotion  of  knowledge, 
incorporation,  411^.  See  aieo  Incor- 
porations. 

^  Athens  union  school,  statistics, 
772-97. 

Attendance,  see  Days  attendance. 

Attendance  officer,  296*,  3011. 

&  Attica  union  school,  statistics,  772-97. 

Auburn,  tax  for  Seymour  library  asso- 
ciation, r39«,  501»-2i. 

&  Aubnm  higu  school,  statisties, 
772-97. 

Auburn  theological  seminary,  changes 
reported,  515^;  gifts  to,  515^ ;  •  statis- 
tics, 658a-768. 

a  Aii^jrustinian  institute,  statistics, 
678-99. 

^  A  usable  Forks  union  school,  statis- 
tics, 772-97. 

b  Avoca  union  school,  statistics,  772-97. 

b  Avon  union  school,  statistics,  772-97. 

B.  A.  degree  conferred  by  Cornell  uni- 
versity, 542*. 

B.  D.  S.  degree,  eee  Dental  examina- 
tions. 

b  Babylon  union  school,  statistics, 
772-97. 

Bachelor's  degrees,  oausa  honorU  pro- 
hibited, 4785. 

b  Bainbridge  nuion  school,  statistical 
772-97. 


a  For  tpecific  aubjectt  fe  also  Aoafiemies.  Btatistics. 
b  "  "         High  schools.  sUtititics. 
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Baker,  T:  O.,  on  compulsory  education 
law,  300^;  on  teaching  Englisb, 
330^-317;  on  teaching  composition, 
381^;  on  modifications  in  Ainsworth 
law,  363M49. 

^  Baldwin  union  school,  statistics, 
772-97. 

^  Baldwinsville  free  academy,  statis- 
tics, 772-97. 

Ballots,  regents,  481*^. 

^  Ballston  Springs  onion  school,  sta- 
tistics, 772-97. 

Bar,  admission  to,  see  Law,  practice  of. 

Bardeen,  C.  W.,  report  of  necrology 
committee,  24(M4. 

Barnard  college,  changes  reported, 
615^17«;  gifts  to,  516«-17«;  •  statis- 
tics, 6067-337. 

^  Batayia  anion  school,  statistics, 
772-97. 

ft  Bath-on-the-Hadson  union  school^ 
statistics,  772-97. 

^  Bay  Shore  union  school,  statistics, 
772-97. 

Belleyue  hospital  medical  college, 
changes  reported,  517^;  d  statistics, 
636A-65A. 

&  Belmont  union  school,  statistics, 
772-97. 

Benai  Berith,  independent  order  of, 
incorporation  of  library,  601*. 

Bequests,  limitation,  427^-28*;  protec- 
tion of,  428«-29S.    See  aUo  Trusts. 

&  Bergen  union  school,  statistics, 
772-97. 

a  Berkeley  institute  for  young  ladies, 
statistics,  678-99. 

Best  methods  of  rhetorical  work  in  the 
union  schools ;  discussion,  324^31^. 

Binding,  use  of  library  grant  for,  47&^. 

Bindery,' report  on,  r85^; 

employees;    r20';     summary    of 
changes,  r23 ;  average  salary,  r24^. 

Binghamton,  bonds  for  school  build- 
ings, 496. 

h  Binghamton  high  school,  statistics, 
772-97. 


Biological  work  in  the  high  school ;  by 

C:  W.  Dodge,  with  discussion,  46^-66^. 

^  Black  River  union  school,  statistics, 

772-97. 
Blind,  schools  for,  appropriation,  SIO*. 

Boards  of  education,  defined,  465^; 
qualifications,  498;  appointment  of 
clerk,  bill  introduced,  600;  to  pro- 
vide free  text-books,  bill  introduced, 
600; 

powers;  may  establish  academic 
department,  426^;  adopt  academies, 
426^;  restore  academies,  427^ ;  trans- 
fer  libraries,  436^;  appoint  librarian 
for  school  library,  435*;  establish 
teachers  training  classes,  436*. 

Boards  of  estimate,  may  establish 
Ubrary,  416*. 

Boards  of  examiners,  eee  Dental  exami- 
ners; Law  examiners;  Licensing 
examiners ;  Medical  examiners ; 
Public  accountant  examiners;  Vet- 
erinary examiners. 

^  Bolivar  union  school,  statistics, 
772-97. 

Bond  of  secretary,  404^. 

Bookcases,    use  of  library  grant  for, 

476«. 
Books,  of  abandoned  district  libraries, 
disposition  of,  436^;  allowance  for 
binding,  475^;  allowance  for  gifts, 
473M76*;  discrimination  between 
good  and  bad,  1008-2«,  136&-371;  138»- 
39';  kinds  prescribed  for  common 
school  libraries,  434*;  literary  step- 
ping stones,  101^2*;  loans  from  state 
library,  134*;  reference,  reqnired  in 
academic  library,  469';  regents  may 
buy  for  libraries,  419*;  repairs  on, 
476*;  standard  for  local  subsidies, 
4167;  tranbfers  of  state  books,  408^; 
value  of  acquaintance  with,  98*-100i; 
value  as  local  equivalent,  476*;  wil- 
ful detention,  4181,  435^; 

bought  with  public  money;  ap- 
proved, 4197,  475*;  prohibitions, 
4758-761;  forfeiture  of  grants,  418«; 


a  For  tptcifle  iubj€cU  ««•  al$o  Aoademies,  Htatiatica.  • 

b  "  "        Hifch  BcboolB.  BiatiMtk  a. 

e  **  '        Colleges,  statisiicn. 

d  "  **        Professional  scboolB,  stAtistiea. 
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Books,  etc. —  concluded 
lists     showing   expenditures,    475^, 
4768;  return  of,  410»-lli;  419»,  4752. 
See  also  Loans ;  Public  library  grants; 
State  library ;  Text-books. 

Books  and  apparatus,  minimum  re- 
quirements, 469^; 

grants;  law,410d-lU;  ordinances, 
4737-754. 

b  Boonville  union  school,  statistics,  772- 
97. 

Bostwick,  Regent  W:  L.,  death,  rll**. 

Botanist,  state,  expenses,  i27'';  mem- 
ber of  museum  staff,  4095. 

Boynton,  F.  D.,  motion  on  Ainsworth 
law,  279*-377<*;  on  compulsory  edu- 
cation law,  295^96* ;  on  membership 
in  association  of  academic  principals, 
357*;  on  required  attendance  at 
training  classes,  323*^;  on  conducting 
rhetoricals,  326^28^ ;  ou  teaching 
composition,  331^;  on  training 
classes,  321^ ;  resolution  of  greeting 
to  grammar  school  principals,  278^ ; 
resolution  of  thanks,  280^,  381>; 
What  is  the  best  way  to  teach 
geometry,  302-5. 

Brainerd,  Chauncey,  on  training 
classes,  3207-211. 

Branch  institutions,  establishment  re- 
stricted. 412^  4685. 

Branch  libraries,  authorized,  416^; 
grants  to,  475«. 

Branches  of  state  library,  409*. 

^  Brasher  and  Stockholm  union  school, 
statistics,  772-97. 

*  Brewjster  union  school,  statistics^ 
772-97. 

A  Bridgehampton  literary  and  commer- 
cial institute,  statistics,  678-99. 

l>  Bridgewater  union  school,  statistics, 
772-97. 

Bristol,  G:  P.,  report  on  special  sub- 
jects, 282M37. 

Brookport  normal  school,  appropria- 
tion, 509^. 

^  Brockton  union  school,  statistics, 
798-823. 


6  Brookfield  union  Bohool«  statistics, 
798-823. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  public  library,  124'. 

Brooklyn,  tax  certificates  for  study  of 
narcotics,  496 ;  professional  training 
of  teachers,  bill  introduced,  497. 

b  Brooklyn  boys  high  school,  statistica, 
798-823. 

Brooklyn  college  of  pharmacy,  report, 
517«-20S;  d  statistics,  6a6«-65«. 

Brooklyn  free  public  library,  appro- 
priation for  founding,  r39*,  501^. 

Brooklyn  museum  of  art  and  science, 
bonds  for  building,  r39'',  502^. 

Brown,  W:  A.,  admission  to  bar,  bill 
introduced,  507^. 

b  Buffalo  high  school,  statistics,  798-823. 

Buffalo  law  school,  see  University  of 

Buffalo. 
Buffalo  normal  school,  appropriations, 

509*. 
Buffalo  schools,  legislation   affecting, 

496;  biU  introduced,  497. 

a  Buffalo  seminary,  statistics,  678-99. 

Buffalo  uniTsrsity,  see  University  of 
Buffalo. 

Bulletins,  issued  iS^,  r34S ;  law  au- 
thorizing, 4105 ;  receipts  from  sales, 
4195,  485*.  See  also  Examination 
bulletins ;  Extension  bulletins;  Leg- 
islative bulletins ;  Regents  bulletins; 
State  museum  bulletins. 

Bun  ten,  W:  E.,  on  March  examination, 
9S  1860-872,  189^  192>;  resolution, 
188^ ;  on  time  of  June  examination, 
183' ;  on  appropriation  for  examina- 
tions, 189». 

Business  corporations  excluded  from 
University  membership,  468^. 

Business  enterprises  of  educational 
institutions,  4685. 

Business  schools,  use  of  name  college, 

413»,  4675. 
By-laws,  4817-87;  defined;  465*;  re- 
gents power  to  make,  alter  or  repeal, 
4055;  amendment  or  repeal,  487*; 
license  examiners'  power  to  make, 
4425 ;  trustees'  power  to  make,  416^. 


a  For  tptHfic  tii5)«e(t  s«c  aito  Aosdemiet.  stAtittica. 

b  **  **        Hiizh  toboolB.  statistics. 

d  **  "        ProfessioBsl  sohools,  statistios. 
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C.  P.  A.,  1186  of  abbreviation,  463^.  See 
aUo  Public  aocountante. 

Cadavers,  distribution  among  medical 
colleges,  legislation  on,  4946;  distri- 
bution of,  bill  introduced,  4948. 

ft  Caledonia  union  school,  statistics, 
798-823. 

6  Cambridge  union  school,    statistics, 

798-823. 
h  Camden  union  Echool,  statistics,  798- 

823. 
Canada,  educational  system,  213»-15*. 
ft  Canajoharie  union  school,  statistics, 

798-823. 
a  Canandaigua     academy,     statistics, 

678-99. 
ft  Canandaigua  union  school,  statistics, 

798-823. 
ft  Cauaseraga  union  school,  statistics, 

798-823. 
ft  Caiiastota   uuion   school,  statistics, 

798-823. 
Caucelation  of  credentials,  477^. 
ft  Candor  free  academy,  statistics,  798- 

823. 
Canislus   college,    changes    reported, 

520a-2l2 ;  c  statistics,  6065-335. 
o  Canisteo  academy,  statistics,  678-99. 
ft  Canisteo  union  school,  statistics,  798- 

823. 

Canton  theological  school,  changes  re- 
ported, 5762;  summary  of  statistics, 
598«-603« ;    «  statistics,  658»-768. 

ft  Canton  union  school,  statistics,  798- 
823. 

ft  Cape  Vincent  union  school,  statistics, 

798-823, 
Capen,  F.  S.,  on  teaching'  geometry, 

307*-8«. 

Capitol  library,  use,  rSl^. 

ft  Carthage  high  school,  statistics,  798- 

823. 
a  Cary  collegiate  seminary,  statistics, 

678-99. 
aCasoadilia  school,  statistics,  678-99. 
ft  Castile  union  school,  statistics,  798- 

823. 


Cataloguing,  use  of  public  library  grant 

for,  476«. 

a  Cathedral  academy  of  Albany,  sta- 
tistics, 678-99. 

Catholic  summer  school  of  America, 
changes  reported,  521*;  « statistics, 
6588-758. 

ft  Cstskill    free     academy,    statistics, 

798-823. 
Cattaraugus     co.,      school      districts 

divided,  496. 
ft  Cattaraugus  union  school,  statistic^, 

798-823. 
a  Cayuga    lake    academy,    statistics, 

678-99. 
aCazenovia  seminary,  statistics,  678- 

99. 

ft  Central  Square  high  school,  statistics, 

798-823. 

ft  Central  Valley  union  school,  statis- 
tics, 798-823. 

Certificates,  of  appointment  on  state 
examining  boards,  4425,  4577;  con- 
ferment by  regents,  406*;  issue  by 
secretary,  486';  provision  against 
fraud,  413*,  4775 ;  trustees'  power  to 
oonfer,  4158 ;  of  dissolved  academy 
stock,  424*.    See  also  Credentials. 

Certified  public  accountants,  see  Pub- 
lic accountants. 

Chamberlain  institute,  leased  to  Ran- 
dolph union  ftee  school,  r44» ;  0  sta- 
tistics, 678-99. 

a  Champlain  institute,  statistics,  678- 

99. 

ft  Champlain  union  school,  statistics, 

798-823. 

Chancellor  of  University,  election, 
404* ;  term,  404*;  oath,  4045;  duties, 
404*,  4048;  appointing  power,  481«, 
4822,4865. 

Chandler,  J:  W.,  on  March  examina- 
tion, 190>-9is. 

a  Charbonneau     institute,     statistic*, 

678-99. 
Charitable  corporations,  bequests  to, 
427^-309  •  exemptions  from  taxation, 
4311-325.    See  also  Corporations. 


«  For  speoiM  «iftjwtt  ••€  al$p  Aondemioa,  »tatl»tic». 
1,  '^     -^  »i      ^  •«  Hiffh  BchooU,  atatistlcs. 
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Colleges,  statisticB. 
Tacbnioal  •otaools,  •tatiatioa. 
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&  Charlotte  union  school,  statisticSy 
798^823. 

Charters,  alteration  or  repeal,  412^; 
application  for,  465*;  library,  411^, 
417*,  4675;  limited,  467«,  468' ;  regents 
power  to  grant,  411*,  465^-661;  sub- 
stitute, 412« ;  surrender  of,  4127, 471»; 
suspension,  4105,  4121,  468?,  471^; 
withholding  of,  471»-72i ; 

limitations;  on  location,  412^; 
degree- conferring  power,  412«,  413*, 
4781;  establishment  of  branches, 
412*,  4685 ;  conducting  outside  busi- 
ness, 4685. 

Charters  and  admissions,  tables,  r42- 
47. 

Charters,  see  also  Absolute  charters; 
Incorporations,  Provisional  charters. 

Charts,  use  of  academic  grants  for,  414*. 

^Chateaugay  union  school,  statistics, 
798-823. 

fr  Chatham  union  school,  statistics, 
798-823. 

Chautauqua  university,  changes 
reported,  '521^225;  'statistics,  6587- 
757. 

Chemical  supplies,  use  of  academic 
grants  for,  forbidden,  4743. 

Cheney,  F.  J.,  motion  on  Ainsworth 
law,  2801,  377^;  on  discussion  of 
Ainsworth  law,  290*;  on  academic 
departments  in  normal  schools,  335*- 
375,  on  indorsement  of  Ainsworth 
law,  3805. 

fr  Cherry  Valley  union  school,  statis- 
tics, 798-823. 

fr  Chester  union  school,  statistics,  798- 
823. 

Child  study,  importance  in  planning 
curriculum,  45*-46*. 

Children,  compulsory  attendance  at 
schools,  291*-301^ ;  unlawful  employ- 
ment, 2923, 2937,  2947, 297*,  2985,  299«; 
consecutive  attendance  at  schools, 
296«,  2979-985,  3015;  interruption  of. 
school  work  by  visits,  2977,  2987-991 ; 
age  misrepresentation,  299^. 


Children's  reading,  cooperation  be- 
tween schools  and  libraries,  97">-985; 
literary  stepping  stones,  101^2^; 
quality  improved  by  regent's  read- 
ing courses,  1055 ;  guidance  by  teach- 
ers, 108^11*;  imaginative  litera- 
ture, 111M2*;  selection  of  books* 
1132. 

Christian  biblical  institute,  changes 
reported,  5225-23';  gifts  to,  523*; 
e  statistics,  6583-75*. 

A  Christian  brothers  academy,  statis- 
tics, 678-99. 

Christian  college  in  China,  changes 
reported,  523* ;  «  statistics,  6005.^35. 

&  Churohville  union  school,  statistics, 
798-^23. 

a  Cincinnatns  academy,  statistics,  678- 
99. 

Circulating  libraries,  $ee  Public  libia- 
riee. 

Circulation,  subsides  granted  on,  416*« 

Cities,  may  establish  libraries,  41^, 
4341 ;  may  hold  trusts,  4207. 

Civil  list,  appropriation  bill  for  publi- 
cation, introduced,  5105. 

Clark,  J:  S.,  on  nature  study,  87*-89*. 

Clark,  L.  H.,  resolution  of  thanks  to, 
2791,  3597-6OI. 

Clarke,  N.  T.,  on  discrimination  in 
reading,  1383-395. 

b  Clayton  union  school,  statistics,  798- 
823. 

fr  Clayville  union  school,  statistics, 
798-823. 

Cleaners  employed  in  State  library, 
rl6*. 

Clement,  A.  G.,  institutions  inspected 
by,  r49*. 

Clerks  in  colleges  and  academies,  bill 
exempting  flx>m  jury  duty  intro- 
duced, 492*. 

h  Cleveland  union  school,  statistics, 
798-823. 

a  Clifton  Springs  female  seminary,  sta- 
tistics, 678-99. 

b  Clifton  Springs  union  and  classical 
school,  statistics,  798-823. 


a  Far  npeci/le  tubjeets  se4  aito  Academies,  statistics. 

b  "  -'  High  scboolB,  statistics. 

e  *'  "  Colleees,  statistics. 

e  "  "  Technical  schools,  statistics. 
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a  Clinton  liberal  institute,  statistics, 
678-99. 

b  Clinton  union  school,  statistics,  798- 
823. 

b  Clyde  high  school,  statistics,  798-823. 

Cobb,  C  :  N.,  institutions  inspected  by, 
r49». 

b  Coblesliill  anion  school,  statistics, 
798-823. 

b  Cohocton  union  school,  statistics, 
798-823. 

Cohoes,  authorized  to  borrow  money 
for  schools,  496. 

Cohoes  masonic  temple  associatiou 
library  incorporation,  r39^,  501^. 

a  Colgate  academy,  statistics,  678-99. 

Colgate  university,  changes  reported, 
5238-24* ;  honorary  degree  conferred, 
6238;  c  statistics,  606«-33«.  See  aUo 
Hamilton  theological  seminary. 

Collections,  made  by  museum  staff, 
409^ ;  scientific,  may  be  bought  with 
academic  grants,  474';  classing  and 
labeling,  474^ 

Collectors,  notice  to  railroad  and  canal 
officials,  498. 

College,  use  of  name,  413^,  467^. 

College  council,  appointment,  486*; 
iSgr,  rl2i,  9«. 

CoUege  entrance  requirements,  com- 
mittee on,  2793,  36(H. 

CoUege  of  pharmacy  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  changes  reported,  524*- 
25>;  d  statistics,  636*-65*. 

College  of  physicians  and  surgeons, 
union  with  Columbia  university, 
529* ;  d  statistics,  636^-55^ ;  summary 
of  statistics,  598*-6033. 

College  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  changes 
reported,  525^-26* ;  honorary  degrees 
conferred,  526*;  e  statistics,  6064-33«. 

College  of  the  city  of  New  York,  laws 
affecting,  r372,  4932 ;  changes  re- 
ported, 526*;  «  statistics,  606*-33*. 

Colleges,  charters  granted,  r422-43; 
exemption  of  clerks  from  jury  duty, 
bill  introduced,    492*;    degree-con- 


CoUeges — concluded  ^ 

ferring  power,  412*,  413*,  467^ ;  dimi- 
nished trust  funds,  430* ;  incorpora- 
tion, 411^;  conditions  for  incorpora- 
tion, 412*,  465^;  legislation  affecting, 
r372,  492«-937 ;  per  cent  of  pupils  who 
reach,  345* ;  reports  of,  511-96 ;  term 
defined,  403*,  466* ;  may  hold  trusts, 
429*;  vacant  presidency,  470*;  water- 
works and  sewer  systems,  432*-33*; 
statistics ;  605-33 ;  college  awards, 
623-24;  commencement,  608;  days 
in  session,  r54*,  608 ;  degrees,  honor- 
ary, 622-28 ;  degrees  in  course,  621- 
22 ;  degrees  on  examination,  619-21 ; 
denominations,  607 ;  employees,  610 ; 
expenditures,  r53;  faculty,  608-9; 
faculty  number,  607 ;  financial  state- 
ment, 628-33;  financial  summaries, 
i60-67;  incorporations,  606;  library, 
624 ;  location,  606 ;  number  and  ag- 
gregate attendance,  r52-53;  presid* 
ing  officer,  607 ;  property  summary, 
625-28;  property,  total  value,  r53, 
607;  summary  of  statistics,  r58^9| 
students,  classification  and  number, 
610-13 ;  students,  total  number,  607 ; 
geographic  distribution  of  students, 
r56-^7,  614-18 ;  students  holding  de- 
grees, 613 ;  trustees,  608. 

Colleges  and  preparatory  schools,  con- 
vention, r87*. 

Colonial  history,  in  regents  custody, 
4081. 

Colonial  statutes,  publication,  bill  in- 
troduced, 502*. 

Colorado  teachers  association,  greeting 
from,  360*. 

h  Colton  union  school,  statistics,  798* 
823. 

c Columbia  college,  statistics,  606*-33*. 
See  also  Columbia  university,  report. 

Columbia  university,  report,  527^-35* } 
general  statement,  527^-32*;  union 
with  College  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, 529*;  changes  in  trustees, 
532* ;  changes  in  faculty,  532*-^6*. 


a  For  tpeeific  tubJ9Ctt  s—  aUo  Academies,  statistics. 
b  '•  "         Hfffh  schools,  staiistloi. 

0  "  *'  Colleges,  statistics. 
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Colambia  QDiversity — canoluded 

statistics ;  529M2S ;  c  faoolty  of 
applied  sciences,  6687-75'^;  dlaw 
school,  636^-55^;  summary  of  statis- 
tios,  598^-603^.  See  aUo  Baniard  col- 
lege; College  of  physicians  and 
surgeons ;  Colambia  college. 

Commercial  enterprises  of  ednoational 

institutions,  468^. 

Commissioners,  school,  see  School  com- 
missioners. 

Committee,  on  college  entrance  re- 
quirements, 379^,  360<;    on   legisla- 

'  tion,  279^;  purpose  of  committee, 
3O8&-93,  360^;  of  medical  examining 
board,  442*;  on  nominations,  278^  on 
nominations,  report,  283^-84*;  on 
resolutions,  278^,  301*;  on  resolution 
on  Ainsworth  law,  280>,  380^  on 
rural  schools,  170';  special,  of  re- 
gents, 4827;  on  special  subjects, 
282»-83T^  3587;  on  subject  geography, 
283^;  on  subject  nature  study,  283*; 
on  subject  training  of  teachers,  283^; 
on  syllabus,  279*,  309^,  360^  on 
teachers'  licenses,  278*;  on  township 
system,  9^.  See  also  College  council; 
Convocatton  council;  Executive  com- 
mittee; Finance  committee;  Li- 
brary council;  Necrology  committee; 
Principals  council;  Standing  com- 
mittees of  regents. 

Common  council,  authority  to  estab- 
lish library,  416*. 

Common  school  fund,  inviolable,  401^ ; 
disposition  of  revenues,  4017;  appro- 
priation for  teachers  training  classes, 
436^;  amount,  509*. 

Common  school  libraries,  law  govern- 
ing, 434S-362 ;  transfers,  418',  435», 
481';  appropriation,  510*.  ^S^  also 
Sscondary  school  libraries. 

Common  schools,  per  cent  of  pupils  in- 
structed in,  845*;  main tonance,  401*; 
appropriations,  509*;  examinations, 
appropriations,  510*.  See  also  Public 
schools ;  Rural  schools. 


Comparative  legislation,  bulletin,  tSi^p 
i«6*-86«. 

Composition,  teaching  of,  826^1* ;  n. 
gents  requirements,  471*. 

Compulsory  edneation  law,  amend- 
ments, r36*,  491*;  discussion,  291«- 
301*;  enforcement,  297*;  appropria- 
tion for  enforcement,  509*. 

Compulsory  school  attendance  in  Can- 
ada, 215*. 

Connecticut  rural  schools,  conditions, 
151^ ;  township  system,  156*. 

Conrad  Poppenhusen  association, 
changes  reported,  536^;  « statistics, 
6587-757. 

Consecutive  attendance  clause  of  com- 
pulsory education  law,  meaning;, 
296*,  297*-98«,  301*. 

Consolidated  school  law,  extracts 
from,    4255-27*,    434«-36*,    4366^38*; 

amendments,  498-500. 
Constitution,  state,  extracts  from,  401*, 

421^;    of    association   of    academic 

principals,  amendment,  278*,  3069; 

discussion,  357*-58*. 
Controversial  books,  not  to  be  bought 

with  state  grants,  475*. 
Conveyance  of  pupils,  tax  for,  498. 
Convocation,   ordinances  on,  245*-46*, 

472* ;  rules,  246^ ; 
34th;    Regents   bulletin    no.    36, 

3-263;    action,    summary    of,    8-8; 

dat'es,  discussion,  181*~85 ;  resolution 

on  dates,  8*,  182*,  1847;  register,  247- 

63;    report   on,    r88'-89*;    sessioni, 

summary  of,  3-^. 
Convocation     council,     api>ointment^ 

486*;  i^gd,  245*;  iS^,  rl2*,  9*. 
a  Cook  academy,  statistics,  678-99. 
Cooper  union,  changes  reported,  536*- 

37*;  honorary  degrees  conferred,  536*; 

gifts  to,  5367;  «  statistics,  6587-757. 
^  Coopcrstown  union  school,  statistics, 

798-823. 
^  Copenhagen  union  school,  statistics, 

798-823. 
^  Corfu  union  school,  statistics,  796- 
823. 


a  For  tpecific  /ntbjects  see  alao 
6  •«  " 
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Academics,  statistics. 
BSgh  schools,  statistics. 
Professional  schools,  statistics. 
Technical  schools,  statistics. 
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^  Corinth  anion  school,  statistics,  824- 
49. 

Cornell  aniversity,  admission  require- 
ments, 541'-42S;  appropriations,  509^; 
510»;  changes  reported,  537«-43«, 
changes  in  faculty,  599^-41^;  com- 
mittee on  college  entrance  require- 
ments, 279^,  36(H;  courses  of  stady, 
542';  general  statement,  537^-39^; 
library,  538^-392;  students  entering 
on  regents  diploma,  r73^ ;  c  statistics, 
606M38;  summary  of  statistics,  5987- 
603^;  law  relating  to  trustees 
amended,  r37^,  493^ ;  changes  in  trus- 
tees, 6395 . 

law  school;  length  of  course,  r78i; 
changes  reported,  542^;  admission 
requirements,  542^ ;  d  statistics, 
8362^^658. 

^  Corning  free  academy,  statistics, 
824-49. 

^  Coming  union  school  no.  13,  statis- 
tics, 824-49. 

^  ComwalUon-Hudson  union  school, 
statistics,  824-49. 

b  Cornwall  union  school,  statistics^ 
824-49. 

^  Corona  union  school,  statistics* 
824-49. 

Corporations,  bequests  to,  427*-30*; 
creation  restricted,  421^ ;  dissolution, 
412*,  468^ ;  extension  of  business  re- 
stricted, 413^;  libraries  transferred 
by,  4183;  management,  422^;  prop- 
erty holding,  422^ ;  purposes  of  form- 
ing, 421^ ;  stock  or  bosiness  excluded 
from  University  membership,  468^) 
exemption  from  taxation,  431^2^. 
See  also  Incorporations ;  Institntions. 

Correlation  oi^  library  and  school 
papers  and  discussion,  103-15. 

Correspondence,  report  on,  r32*. 

Correspondence  teaching,  rHl*-82*. 
Cortland    normal    school,    appropria- 
tions, 5095. 
^Cortland     union    school,    statistics, 
824-49. 


Councils,  university,  9*,  486'^. 
Counterfeiting  credentials,  413^,  448^, 

464»,  462»,  477». 
Country  schools,  eee  Rural  schools. 
Counts,    selection    for   Junior    grade 

schools,  469*. 
County  treasurer,  trustee  of  unclaimed 

academy    stock,    424^,    425*;    fees, 

appropriation,  510^. 
Courses  of  study,  overcrowding,  33''- 

40^;  elective  system,  40-44;  system- 
atic,    8467-471;    for    junior    grade 

schools,  469*. 
Conrt  of  appeals,  rules  for  law  studentSi 

438^-39^;    libraries,    appropriations, 

510*. 
^  Coxsackie   union    school,   statistict, 

824-49. 
Cramming,  decrease  of,  r50*. 

Credentials,  snbject  to  cancelation, 
477^;  for  extension  work,  408*; 
fraudulent,  413*,  4778,  477«;  grants 
from  academic  fund  for,  472*-73i; 
regents  may  confer,  406*;  trustees 
may  confer,  415*;  validity,  477*. 
See  also  Certificates ;  Diplomas. 

Creditors  of  academy,  notice  to,  424^ ; 
claims,  424*. 

&  Crown  Point  union  school,  statistics, 

824-49. 
bCuba  union  school,  statistics,  824- 

49. 
Culture  epochs  in  education.  Theory 

of,  by  Pres.  Charles  De  Garmo,  197- 

213. 
Current  topics,  reference  lists  on,  118'. 
Curriculums  in  secondary  schools,  by 

J.  G.  Wight,  33-40. 
Curry,  S.  S.,  Beading  and  voice  culti- 

valion,  218-29«. 
Cnshman,  W:  G.,   admission    to   bar 

examination,  bill  introduced,  507*. 
Cyclopedias,    required    purchase    by 

schools,  bill  introduced,  500. 

D.  D.  S.  degree,  requirements,  451'. 
D.  V.  S.  degree,  honorary,  prohibited, 
4617. 


b  For  apeeifie  tub^ecU  m«  mko  High  schools,  statistics. 
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ft  Dalton  union  school,  statistics,  824- 
49. 

ft  Dansville  union  school,  statistics, 
824-49. 

Dates,  abbreviations  for,  rl4*. 

Days  attendance,  grants  for,  472^-73^ ; 
grants  from  school  library  money 
based  on,  498,  See  also  Academies, 
statistics ;  High  schools,  statistics. 

Days- in  session  in  school  year,  r54-55. 
See  also  Academies,  statistics;  High 
schools,  statistics. 

ft  Dayton  union  school,  statistics,  824- 
49. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  institutes  for,  appro- 
priation, 510^. 

Deans,  W.  J.,  on  training  classes,  319^ 
208. 

Debate,  value  of,  330«. 

Declamations,  325^,  331*. 

Deficiency  in  English  in  answer  papers, 
477«. 

Definition  of  terms,  University  law, 
403>,  416>;  public  health  law,  441^, 
449^,  456^;  ordinances,  465*. 

De  Garmo,  Pres.  Charles,  Theory  of 
culture  epochs  in  education,  197-213; 
on  New  York  educational  system, 
285»-36*. 

Degree-coifferring  institutions,  prop- 
erty requirements,  412^;  restriction 
of  nnmber,  4139,  4671.  See  also  Col- 
leges. 

Degree-conferring  power,  restrictions, 
4127,  4138,  4671,  4781,  4801. 

Degrees,  ordinances  on,  4781-80  ;  char- 
ter restrictions,  4128-133,  4781 ;  con- 
ferred by  regents,  406*,  4791,  4871 ;  on 
examination  how  conferred,  4871 ; 
protection  against  fraud,  413^;  pro- 
visional charter  gives  no  power  to 
confer,  411';  trustees  may  confer, 
4158;  University  degrees  certified  by 
diploma,  486* ; 

honorary ;  certain  degrees  causa 
honoris  forbidden,  4788;  professional 
and  technical  schools  may  not  confer, 


Degrees — oancluded 
4801;  regents  may  confer,  406*; 
regents'  procedure,  4871;  conferred 
by  Colgate  university,  5238 ;  by  Col- 
lege of  St  Francis  Xavier,  526^;  by 
Cooper  union,  536*;  by  Grand  oon- 
ser\'atory  of  music  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  546^;  by  Hamilton  college, 
5471 ;  by  Hartwick  seminary,  547*  f 
by  Hobart  college,  648*;  by  New 
York  university,  563*;  by  Robert 
college  of  Constantinople,  570> ;  by 
St  Francis  college,  Brooklyn,  572^ 
731 ;  by  St  John's  college,  Fordham, 
5758 ;  by  St  Lawrence  university, 
575«;  by  St  Stephen's  college,  576^; 
by  Syracuse  university,  577*;  by 
Union  university,  58^^-86*;  by  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  593^.  See  aUo^ 
D.  D.  S.  degree;  D.  Y.  S.  degree; 
LL.  B.  degree;  LL.  M.  degree ;  M. 
D.  degree ;  M.  D.  S.  degree ;  Ph.  D» 
degree. 

a  DeLancey  school,  statistics,  678-89. 

a  Delaware  academy,  statistics,  678- 
99. 

a  Delaware  literary  institute,  statistics, 
67&-99. 

ft  Delevan  union  school,  statistics,  824- 
49. 

Delinquent  and  dormant  institutions, 
exclusion  from  University  member- 
ship, 4101;  suspension  of  charter, 
4106,  4127,  4687,  4711,  471^;  failure  to 
report,  4708,  4711,  471^;  reinspection,. 
4716;  grants  subject  to  return,  4758. 

Delinquent  [.libraries,  4185,  4198,  4355, 
4752. 

Demarest,  Mrs  Agnes,  gift  to  Hobart 
college,  5487. 

Dental  colleges,  distribution  of  cadav- 
ers, bill  introduced,  4948. 

Dental  degrees,  requirements,  4518. 

Dental  examinations,  450^-515;  fees, 
4528-531,  4799;  receipts  irom  fees^ 
tables,  r288,  r29;  legislative  appro- 
priation, 5108. 
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Dental  examinere,  state  board,  rl3*- 
148,  4501;  ineligibility,  476«;  qualifi- 
cations, 505^. 

Dental  licenses,  issued  by  regents, 
451^;  registration,  452^;  revooatiou, 
458>;  fraudulent,  4540 ; 

examinations  for  ;  450^-51^ ;  fees, 
452»-53i,  479». 

Dental  schools,  statistics,  636^-55*^. 

Dental  students,  preliminary  reqnire- 
ments,  450*,  451*;  exemption  from 
increased  preliminary  requirements, 
4561. 

Dentistry,  practice  of,  legislation 
affecting,  r40'',  449«-56*,  504*;  bill 
introduced,  508*;  dentists' exemption 
from  medical  law,  4483. 

Departments  of  University,  4058-6*, 
481'' ;  administration,  404^ 

*  Depew  union  school,  statistics,  824- 
49. 

^  Deposit  union  school,  statistics,  824- 
49. 

Deputy  secretary  of  University,  404^. 

^  De  Ruyter  union  school,  statistics, 
824-49. 

Detention  of  library  or  museum  prop- 
erty, 4181,  4357. 

^DeVeaux  school,  statistics,  678-99. 

Devises,  tee  Bequests. 

Dewey,  Sec.  Melvil,  on  Ainsworth  law, 
3722-75* ;  on  convocation  dates,  181*- 
821;  on  evening  examinations,  192'; 
on  evening  examinations  in  March, 
196^;  on  date  of  June  examination, 
185^;  on  examinations  for  graduating 
class,  186'^;  on  Latin  and  Greek  prose 
examinations,  193';  on  March  exam- 
inations, 185-87  ;  on  use  of  academic 
fund  for  March  examination,  188*; 
question  on  apportionment  of  acad- 
emic fund,  190^*,  question  on  number 
of  examinations,  190*  ;  on  inspection 
of  schools,  237^-395  j  ©u  mushroom 
charts,  180*;  on  New  York's  library 
leadership,  1318-355;  on  photo<;raphs 
for  school s,  ISC-Sli;  on  twenty-four 


Dewey,  Sec.  Melvil — concluded 
hour  notation,  170*;  on  voice  culti- 
vation, 318-328 ;  report,  rll-89.      St€ 
also  Secretary  of  University. 

b  Dexter  union  school,  statistics, 
824-49. 

«  DTouville  academy,  statistics,  678-99. 

Diminution  of  trust  funds,  430^. 

Diplomas,  certify  conferment  of  degree 
or  license,  486*;  conferment  re- 
stricted, 413*;  provisions  against 
fraud,  413*,  477* ;  regents  may  confer, 
406*;  regents  diploma  defined,  440*; 
requirements,  477^-781 ;  trustees' 
power,  4158;  evidence  of  value,  r73*. 
See  also  Credentials. 

Directors,  see  Trustees. 

Dissolution,  of  edacational  corpora- 
tions, 412*,  468* ;  of  academies,  4231- 
25*;  of  nnion  schools,  426^27'. 

District  libraries,  transfers,  418*,  435*, 
435*,  481* ;  abandoned,  435*.  See  also 
Common  school  libraries;  Public 
libraries. 

District  schools,  see  Rural  schools. 

District  supervision  in  Massachusetts, 
226^-27*. 

Dividends  to  aeademies,  appropriation 
for  deficiency  in,  427*.  See  also 
Academic  fund. 

Dr  Mary  V.  Lee  fund  to  aid  worthy 
students,  law  amended,  491'. 

Documents,  see  Public  documents. 

Dodge,  C  :  W.,  Biological  work  in  the 
high  school,  44*-62*. 

b  Dolgeville  union  school,  statistics, 
824-49. 

Dormant  institutions,  see  Delinquent 
and  dormant  institutions. 

Dowd,  C:  W.,  Twonty-four  hour  dial 
and  the  one  American  day,  170-79. 

Downing,  A.  S.,  motion  on  Ainsworth 
law,  280*,  380*;  on  discussion  of 
Ainsworth  law,  289*,  291*,  371^;  on 
training  classes,  315^9^;  on  teach- 
ers^ certificates,  322*;  on  required 
attendance  at  training  classes,  323*. 
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Draper,  Pret.  A.  S.,  on  New  York  eda- 
cation  al  system,  16^. 

Drawing,  decrease  of  aDSwer  papers, 
r728 ;  special  inspector,  r72*. 

Drew  seminary  and  female  college, 
changes  reported,  543(^;  e  statistics, 
6067-337. 

b  Drum  Hill  school,  statistics,  824^9. 

&  Dry  den  nnion  school,  statistics,  824- 
49. 

ft  Dnudee  nnion  school,  statistics,  824- 
49. 

ft  Dunkirk  union  school,  statistics,  824- 
49. 

Dnplioate  department,  of  state  library, 
407»-8«;  loans  of  books  from,  4188, 
419«;  receipts  from  sales,  408^  419^,' 
485* ;  receipto,  tables,  t2&^,  i29 ;  dis- 
position of  receipts,  r30> ;  report  on, 
r847. 

Duplicates,  specimens  from  state  mn- 
seum,  406>,  486^ ;  lent  from  state  lib- 
rary, 406«,  4188,  419* ;  transfer  to 
state  library  or  museum,  408^;  ex- 
changes, 4098,  419*;  conditions  for 
buying  from  academic  fund,  4748. 

ft  Earlville  union  school,  statistics, 
824-49. 

ft  East  Aurora  union  school,  statistics, 
824-49.     . 

ft  East  Bloomfield  union  school,  statis- 
tics, 824-49. 

ft  East  Pembroke  union  school,  statis- 
tics, 824-49. 

ft  East  Randolph  union  school,  statis- 
tics, 824-49. 

a  East  Springfield  academy,  statistics, 
678-99. 

ft  East  Syracuse  nnion  school,  statis- 
tics, 824-49. 

Eastchester,  new  school  district  ereotedi 

496. 
Eastman,  W:  R.,  libraries  inspected 
by,  r498;  on  libraries  under  University 

supervision,  90*. 
Eaton,  Suii't,  on  township  system  in 
Massachusetts,  1578. 


ft  Eaton  nnion  sehool,  statistiea,. 
824-49. 

Eclectic  medical  college  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  changes  reported,  5437. 
448;  tfstotistics,  6368-558. 

Eeob,  Mrs  J.  H.,  advocates  temperanc* 
legislation,  3657,  372s. 

ft  Edmeston  nnion  school,  statistics, 
824-49. 

Education,  progress  in,  Ghanc.  Upsoa 
on,  118-138 ;  growth  of  missionary 
spirit,  92*-958;  Theory  of  oaltnrs 
epochs  in,  by  Pros.  Charles  De 
Oarmo,  197-213 ;  The  aim  of,  by  Ci 
R.  Skinner,  337-57  ;  importance  of 
foundation  studies,  3458-468,  356^ ; 
importance  to  good  citizenship,  349*. 
See  also  Compulsory  education  law. 

Education,  boards  of,  see  Boards  of  edn- 
cation. 

Educational  corporations,  see  Corpora- 
tions. 

Educational  funds,  see  Funds. 

Educational  institutions,  see  Institu- 
tions. 

Educational  legislation,  report  on,  r36- 

41 ;  summary,  489-510. 
Educational  meetings,  report  on,  r87^ 

89^ ;  attendance  encouraged,  4847. 
Educational  system,  in  Canada,  213^ 

15*;   in  Massachusetts,  225^278;  in 

New  York,  2358-36*;     harmony  in, 

3518-526. 

Egberts  high  school,  statistics,  824- 

49. 
Election,  of  regents,  4038-4^ ;  of  regents^ 

officers,  4048;   of  trustees,  4148;  of 

library  trustees,  4178. 
Electives  in  secondary  schools,  358. 
Elementary     schools,    see      Common 

schools, 
ft  Elizabeth  town   high   school,  statis- 
tics, 824  -49. 
ft  Kllenville    nnion   school,    statistica^ 

824-49. 
frEllicottville  nnion  school,  statistics,. 

824-49. 
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^Kllington  union  school,  statistios, 
824-49. 

Ellsworth,  S.  J.y  on  March  examina- 
tion, 191';  on  teaching  geometry, 
307«. 

Elmira,  hours  of  school  elections,  496. 

Elmira  college, '  funds,  492* ;  changes 
reported,  544M5«;  «  statistics,  606«- 
33«. 

^  Elmira  free  academy,  statistics,  824- 
49. 

Elmira  supreme  court  library,  appro- 
priations, 510^. 

El  wood,  E.  D.,  Wherein  rural  schools 
seek  help  from  secondary  schools, 
140-52. 

Emerson,  H:  P.,  on  discussion  of  Ains- 
worth  law,  2907-911. 

Employees  of  Uniyersity,  lists  and  sal- 
aries, rl4«-22»,  4837-847;  average 
salary,  r242;  promotious,  rl47,  4837; 
summary  of  changes,  r23 ;  of  state 
library  and  museum  appointed  by 
regents,  405*  ;  suspeusious,  483^ ; 

of  University  institutions;  ap- 
pointments and  salaries,  415^,  4707; 
terms  of  office,  415<^,  4707 ;  removals, 
4157. 

English,  advanced,  increase  of  answer 
papers,  r72^ ;  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing, 324^1*;  special  teacher  for, 
3267;  in  regents  schools,  469*,  4717; 
in  examination  papers,  477^. 

Entomologist,  state,  expenses,  r28i; 
member  of  state  museum  staff,  409^; 
appropriation,  5107. 

Equipment,  miniuium  requirements 
for  schools,  469^. 

Equivalents,  law  student  requirements, 
438^-39^;  requirements  for  medical 
license,  443*;  medical  student  re- 
quirements, 444*-45*;  requirements 
for  dental  license,  451^;  requirementM 
for  veterinary  license,  4587  ^ 

equivalents  from  local  sources; 
4197,  4787;  snbject  to  return  to  state, 
4202,  4753 ;  for  school  libraries,  434^ ; 


Equivalents — oanciluded 
how  raised,  473*^;  must  be  in  money, 
4767. 

Erasmus  Hall,  conveyance  of  property, 
495s. 

Erie  co.,  practice  of  midvrifery,  bill 
introduced,  495*. 

Error  in  application  for  charter,  471*. 

^  Essex  union  school,  statistios,  824^9. 

Estee,  J.  A.,  on  correlation  of  library 
and  school,  109-15. 

Estimate  and  apportionment,  boardB 
of,  may  establish  libraries,  416*. 

•  Evans  academy,  statistics,  678-99. 

Evening  examinations,  192^;  in  March, 
196«. 

Ex-offioio  regents,  403*. 

Examination  bulletins,  iS^,  r34*. 

Examination  committee,  /S^,  rll^. 

Examination  department,  expendi- 
tures, tables,  r24B,  r25S,  r26S;  pub- 
licatious,  r34^;  report  on,  r72i-80'; 
standing  committee  on,  4817 ; 

staff;  rl6S-18*;  table  of  changes, 
r22*;  summary  of  changes,  r23; 
average  salary,  r24*. 

Examinations,  ordinances  on,  476^-80; 
admission  to,  406«,  476^-773;  in 
Canadian  schools,  215^167 ;  conduct 
of,  4766,4772;  criticism  of,  r508^1S 
r752-76>;  effect  on  elementary 
schools,  r732;  for  extension  work, 
406*;  fraud  in,  r50*,  4137,  4715,  477«; 
growth,  r78*-792;  law  authorizing, 
406^ ;  legislative  appropriations, 
fSgd,  5107;  outside  University  iu« 
stitutions,  477^;  regents  examina- 
tions compared  with  uniform  exami* 
nations,  317* ;  for  teachers'  licenses, 
278«;  must  be  verified,  476$.  S69 
alio  Dental  examinations ;  Evening 
examinations ;  Fees ;  June  examina- 
tions ;  Latin  and  Greek  prose  exami- 
nations;  Law  examinations;  Law 
student  examinations ;  March  exami* 
nations;  Medical  examinations; 
Professional  examinations ;  Training 
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Exami  d  a  fcions  —  concluded 
classes,     admiBsion     examinations; 
Veterinary  examiDatioos. 

Kxaminers,  proposed  board  for  licens- 
ing teachers,  278^ ;  regents,  appoint- 
ment and  duties,  476^,  477*;  list, 
1079-80.  See  also  Dental  examiners ; 
Law  examiners;  Licensing  examin- 
ers; Medical  examiners;  Pnblic 
acconntant  examiners ;  Veterinary 
examiners. 

Exclianges  of  duplicates,  from  stafe 
library,  r85*,  4092,  419*;  from  state 
mnseum,  485*, 

Exclusion  from  examinations,  476^. 

Executive  committee,  of  associated 
academic  principals,  284';  report, 
2817-828. 

Executive  committee  of  regents,  iS^, 
tIV  ;  powers  and  duties,  405',  482> ; 

"  records  of  action,  482*. 

Executive  committee  of  trustees,  414'. 

Exemptions  from  taxation,  431^2*. 

Expenditures,  tables,  r246-28,  r30-33; 
of  grants  from  academic  fund,  474^, 
4751 ;  of  public  library  money,  re- 
ports, 4763;  of  University  funds, 
regulation,  484^-85. 

Expenses,  medical  license  examina- 
tions, 4427  •  dental  license  examina- 
tions, 452^-^31;  veterinary  license 
examinations,  458^. 

Expert  assistance  on  collections,  474^. 

Express,  packages  sent  from  regents 
office,  r33* ;  bills  paid,  r336. 

Extension  bulletins,  r34*. 

Extension  committee,  /<P97,  rll^. 

Extension  department,  staff,  r20^21'; 
)>ublications,  r345;  report,  r80-82; 
standing  committee  on,  481^. 

Extension  libraries,  number  of  volumes, 
r82». 

Extension  teaching,  report  on,  r81'- 
822. 

Extension  of  business,  restriction,  412*. 

Extension  of  educational  facilities, 
4068. 


Extra   copies   of   state   publieations, 

4085. 

h  FabiuB  union  school,  statistics)  824- 

49. 
«  Fairfield  seminary,  statistics,  678-99. 
fr  Fairhaven  union   school,  statistics, 

824-49. 
&  Fairport  union  school,  statistics,  850- 

75. 
^  Falconer    union    school,    statistics, 

850-75. 

Falley  seminary,  dissolution,  t449. 

b  Far  Boekaway  union  school,  statis- 
tics, 850-75. 

Farr,  D.  C,  on  enforcement  of  Ains- 
worth  law,  378*-79' ;  on  indorsement 
of  Ainswortb  law,  380^ ;  on  date  of 
June  examinations,  182^-83',  183*, 
1847  •  motion  on  June  examinations, 
183^ ;  on  appropriation  for  examina- 
tions, 189^;  on  appropriation  for 
March  examinations,  196^;  on  March 
examinations,  187^ ;  resolution  on  ex- 
amination  in  Nepos,  196^;  resolution 
on  teachers'  licenses,  278*;  motion 
on  uniform  text-books,  279'',  3608. 

^  Fayetteville  union  school,  statistics, 
850-76. 

Fees,  for  academic  examinations,  406^, 
476*;  for  dental  examinations,  462'- 
531 ;  for  higher  and  professional  ex- 
aminations, 479*,  485^;  for  medical 
examinations,  443^,  503* ;  for  indorse- 
ment of  medical  license,  446* ;  for 
registration  of  medical  licenses,  447*; 
for  veterinary  examinations,  458^ ;  for 
assistance  to  libraries,  419* ;  for 
traveling  libraries,  from  libraiy 
grants  forbidden,  476^; 

receipts  ;  tobies,  r28*,  r29  ;  use, 
4067,  4195,  4427,  452»-53i,  4581,  4853  ; 
tables  showing  use,  r317-325. 

Felony,  conviction  of^  disqualifies  for 
practice  of  medicine,  448^;  dentistry, 
453*> ;  veterinary  medicine,  462*. 

a  Female  academy  of  Sacred  Heart, 
Kenwood,  statistics,  678-99. 


a  Fin"  tpeeifie  tidfjecU  $ee  alto  Academies,  statistics. 
h  **  "         High  schools.  sUtdstics. 
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o  Female  academy  of  Sacred  Heart, 
New  York,  statistics,  67&-99. 

a  Female  academy  of   Sacred  Heart,  . 
Rochester,  statistics,  678-99. 

« Female  iustitnte  of  the  Visitation, 
statistics,  700-21. 

Files  of  regents  reports,  471*. 

Finance  committee,  of  re<;en1s,  tSgr^j 
rll«;  duties,  481«-82a. 

Finances,  tables,  r24^325;  regulation 
of,  484*-858;  summaries  for  regents 
finance  committee,  485'';  table  show- 
ing legislative  action,  j8q6^  509-10. 
See  aleo  Academic  fund ;  Public  lib- 
rary grants;  School  library  grants. 

Fines,  for  injury  to  library  or  museum 
property,  417® ;  for  detention  of 
books,  418^;  disposition  of,  419^, 
485*;  for  violations  of  dental  law, 
454*,  455* ;  for  violations  of  medical 
law,  449^ ;  for  violations  of  veterinary 
law,  462S,  4631. 

^  Fishkill  union  school,  statistics,  850- 
75. 

Fiske,  Mrs  J.  M.,  gift  to  Barnard  col- 
lege, 517*. 

Fixtures,  use  of  academic  grants  for, 
forbidden,  474». 

Flushing,  rate  of  school  taxation,  496. 

*  Flushing  high  school,  statistics,  850- 
75. 

«  Flushing  institute,  statistics,  700-21. 
^  Fonda  union  school,  statistics,  850- 

75. 
Foreign    physicians,    9ce   Physicians; 

Veterinary  medicine,  practice  of. 
^  Forest vi lie  free    academy,  statistics, 

850-75. 
Forfeiture  of  state  grants,  418«,  474®. 
^  Fort  Ann     union  school,    statistics, 

700-21. 

*  Fort  Covington  free  academy,  statis- 
tics, 850-75. 

^  Fort '  Edward    collegiate     institute, 

statistics,  700-21. 
fr  Fort  Edward  union  school,  statistics, 

850-75. 


fr  Fort  Plain  nnion  school,  statiBtios, 
850-75. 

Foster,  W:  E.,  How  to  develop  in- 
terest in  the  library,  116-26. 

Frankfort,  Herkimer  co.,  schools, 
148»-508. 

b  Frankfort  uuion  school,  statistics, 
850-75. 

t  Franklin  academy,  statistics,  850-75. 

&  Franklin  academy  and  Union  school,* 
statistics,  850-75. 

Fraud  in  obtaining  credentials,  413^ 
4776;  debars  from  examinations,  477*; 
enforcement  of,  laws  on,  471*;  in- 
vcHtigation  by  inspectors,  r50*. 

Fredonia  normal  school,  appropria- 
tion, 5095. 

Free  libraries,  %ee  Public  libraries. 

Free  school  fund.  Bee  Common  school 
fund. 

Free  text-books,  %ee  Text-books. 

b  Friendship  academy  and  union  school, 
statistics,  850-75. 

ft  Fulton  union  school,  statistics,  850- 

75. 

ft  Fultonville   nnion  school,  statistics, 

850-75. 

Funds,  inviolable,  401^,  411«  ;  disposi- 
tion of  revenues,  401' ;  custody,  403«; 
grants  to  sectarian  institutions  for- 
bidden, 401^  4112;  distribution  of; 
4107.  See  also  Academic  fund ;  Com- 
mon school  fund ;  Literature  fund ; 
Public  library  grants;  School  lib- 
rary grants;  Unit<ed  States  deposit 
fund. 

Furniture,  use  of  academic  grants  for 
forbidden,  4748. 

Gage,  S.  H:,  Physiology  in  the  schools, 
66-71 ;  on  nature  study,  896-90». 

Gage,  Mrs  S.  P.,  on  trustees*  attend- 
ance at  convocation,  236^ 

ft  Giiiuesville  uuion  school,  statistics, 
850-75. 

General  corporation  law,  extract  from, 
4221. 

General  fund,  4107. 


a  For  tpeeifie  »iibjeeU  s—  also  Acadcmieg,  Htatistics. 
b  "  **  High  scbooU,  Htatislics. 
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General  mnnioipal  law,  extract  from, 
4341. 

General  theological  seminary,  changes 
reported,  5454;   «  statistics,  658S-75S. 

^  Genesee  Valley  seminary  and  nnion 
school,  statistics,  850-75. 

•  Genesee  Wesleyan  seminary,  statis- 
tics, 700-21. 

Geneseo  normal  school,  appropriation, 

.  0O9S. 

^  Geneva     nnion    school,     statistics, 

850-75. 
Geographic  distribution    of  students, 

r56-57. 

Geography,  study ;  committee  on  sub- 
ject, 283». 

Geological  maps,  appropriation,  510^. 

Gieologist,  state,  member  of  state 
museum  staff,  409^;  University  law 
amended,  r368-37i,  4925. 

Geometry,  best  method  of  teaching; 
paper  and  discussion,  302-8^;  num- 
ber of  teaehers  not  using  text-books, 
8243. 

German  Martin  Luther  semiuary, 
changes  reported,  545' ;  e  statistics, 
6583-753. 

Gibson,  J.  H.,  institutions  inspected 
by,  r49a. 

QitU,  tables  of  receipts,  r283,  r29;  dis- 
position, 4195;  allowance  for,  from 
academic  grants,  478^  4743;  allow- 
ance for,  from  library  grant,  475^;  to 
Albany  medical  college,  587^;  to 
Auburn  theological  seminary,  515''; 
to  Barnard  college,  516'-173;  to 
Christian  biblical  institute,  5233;  to 
Cooper  union,  536^;  to  Hobart  col- 
lege, 548^;  to  Protestant  college  at 
Sao  Paulo,  569^ ;  to  Rochester  theo- 
logical semiuary,  571^;  to  Teachers 
college,  584^.    See  also  Bequests. 

Gilbertsville  academy,  leased  to  Gil- 
bertsville  union  school,  t443. 

^  Gilbertsville  nnion  school,  statistics, 
850-75. 

Glens  Falls,  literature  course  in  schools, 
1068^73. 


«  Glens  Falls  academy,  statisties,  70&- 

21. 
.  ^  Glens  Falls  union  school,  statlstiat, 

850-75. 
Globes,  use  of  academic  grants  for» 

4743. 
^  Gloversville  high  school,  statistics, 

850-75. 
Gloversville  library,  cooperation  with 

schools,  1073,  llls-153. 
^  Goshen  nnion  school,  statistios,  850- 

75. 
b  Gouvemeur   high  school,  statistics, 

850-75. 
Gkivemment  of  University,  4033. 
Governor,  ex  officio  regent,  403^. 
^  Gowanda  union    school,   statistics, 

850-75. 
Grading  of   secondary  schools,  4^S^; 

how  determined,  469^^;   revision  by 

inspectors,  4093. 
Grammar  school  principals,  greeting 

to,  2783,  859* ;  greetings  from,  3691. 
Grand  conservatory  of  music  of  the 

city  of  New  York,  changes  reported^ 

546^;    honorary   degrees    conferred, 

5463 ;  e  statistics,  6583-75^. 
Grants  from  public  money,   r803-813li 

from  school  library  money,  4343, 4351^ 

498; 
academic   fund;    law,    410^-113; 

ordinances,  4727-75*;  amount,  6093; 

deficiency,  r793,  r793-80i,  4113,  4273, 

5093;    English   requirementa,    471'; 

tables  of  expenditures,   r243,  1253; 

use  for  March  examinations,   1883; 

quota,  4273,  4723 ; 
public  library  money ;  law,  4193 ; 

ordinances,  474*^-76*,  4813;   amount^ 

5103;    duplication    by  institutions, 

4193,    4757;    forfeitnre,    418*,    4743; 

report  on,  r813 ;  return  to  state,  419*, 

4203,  4753.    See  al8o  Bequests. 
^  Granville   union    school,    statisticSy 

850-75. 
Graves,  W.  D.,  on  teaching  geometry^ 

306*-73. 


a  F^  tp€oifie  tubjeett  m«  ciUo  Academies.  Btatlstios. 
b  '•  •*         High  achools,  stotistics. 

e  ''  *'         Teohnical  eohoola,  atatUUcs. 
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^  Gre«tneck    nnioD  school,  Btatistics, 

850-75. 
Greek  and  Latin  prose  examinations, 

resolution  on,  9',  IBo^;  discnssion, 

19a-966. 
fr  Greene  nnion  school,  statistics,  850- 

75. 
^  Greenport    nnion    school,  statistics, 

850-75. 
a  Greenville  academy,  statistics,  700- 

21. 
^  Greenwich  nnion  school,    statistics, 

850-75. 
^  Greenwood  union  school,  statistics, 

850-75. 
Griffith,  George,  on  misrepresentation 
of  age  of  children,  299«,  300»;  on  en- 
forcement of  Ainsworth  law,  378^, 

879«. 

b  Griffith  institute  and  union  school, 
statistics,  850-75. 

Griffiths,  H.  W.,  admission  to  bar  ex- 
amination, bill  introduced,  507*. 
Groton  nnion  school,  statistics,  850- 

75. 
Guuing,  D.,  gift  to  Protestant  college 

at  Sao  Paulo,  569^ 

bHaldane    nnion    school,    statistics, 

850-75. 
b  Hamburg   nnion    school,    statistics, 

850-75. 
Hamilton   college,   changes   reported, 

5466-476;  honorarjr  degrees  conferred, 

5471 ;   «  statistics,  6063-333. 
Hamilton        theologic.1l        seminary, 

changes  reported,  524*;   « statistics, 

6583-75*. 
&  Hamilton  nnion    school,    statistics, 

850-75. 

6  Hammondsport  nnion  school,  statis- 
tics, 850-75. 

Hampton  normal  institute,  Virginia, 
practical  stndy  of  condition^},  1643. 

ft  Hancock  union  school,  statistics, 
850-75. 

Handwriting  in  answer  papers,  477^. 

Harris,  W:  T.,  on  value  of  regents 
examiuatioAs,  r73^. 


Hartwick  seminary,  changes  reported^ 
5477 ;  honorary  degrees  conferred, 
547* ;  « academic  department,  statis- 
tics, 700-21;  theological  depart- 
ment, statistics,  6583-753. 

Has  the  compulsory  education  law  met 
the  expectation  of  its  promoters  t 
discussion,  291«-3018. 

b  Haverling    union    school,  statistics, 

876-901. 

Hazeltine,  M..  E.,  on  how  to  advertise 
the  library,  126^-30*. 

Hearing,  on  proposed  changes  in  char- 
ters, 4128;  on  proposed  annulment 
of  charters,  412«. 

Heath,   B.   H.,   on  teaching  English, 

328*. 
a  Hebrew  technical  institute,  statistics, 

700-21. 
Hedstrom,  Mrs  E.  L.,  gift  to  Rochester 

theological  seminary,  5715. 
He^rger  photographs,  ISO'^-Sl^. 
Hendrick,  Welland,  on  enforcement  of 

Ainsworth  law,  378«. 
Herbartian  theories,  200«-18;  use   of 

word  interest,'  2103-11«. 
b  Herkimer   union   school,    statistics, 

876-901. 
^  Hermon  union  school,  statistics,  876- 

901. 
High  schools,  academies  changed  to, 
r383;  basis  of  graduation,  r693;  legis- 
lation affecting,  495^;  number  and 
aggregate  attendance,  r52-53 ;  eflEeot 
of  professional  requirements  on  at- 
tendance, r74^  r795;  average  stu- 
dents  per  teacher,  r692 ;  term  de- 
fined, 40:i3, 4691. 
statistics;  771-1057;   grand  total, 

1058-60; 

days  attendance  ;  A-Bri,  785 ; 
Bro-Corf,  811;  Cori-Fairh,  837^ 
FairpHau,  863;  Hav-Lis,  889; 
Lit-M,  915;  N-Pai,  941 ;  Pal-Sag, 
967;  St-8ta,  993;  Sti-Web,  1019; 
Wee-Y,  1045; 

days  in  session;  A-Bri,  773;  Bro- 
Corf,  799 ;  Cori-Fairh,  825  ;  Fairp- 


a  For  tpeeiftc  tvfrjrcto  Me  alto 
b  •*  " 
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Han,  851 ;  Hav-Lis,  877 ;  Lit-M, 
903  J  N-Pai,  929;  Pal-Sag,  955; 
St-Sta,  981 ;  Sti-Web,  1007 ;  Wee- 
Y,  1033 ;  total,  10r)8* ;, 

faculty ;  A-Bri,  773,  779-80 ;  Bro- 
Corf,  799,  805-6;  Cori-Fairh,  825, 
831-32;  Fairp-Han,  851,  857-68; 
Hav-Lis,  877,  883-84;  Lit-M,  903, 
909-10;  N-Pai,  929,  935-36;  Pal- 
Sag,  955,  961-62;  St-Sta,  981,  987- 
88 ;  Sti-Web,  1007, 1013-14 ;  Wee-Y, 
1033,  1039-40;  totals,  10583,  10585; 
finaDcial  statement ;  i'53,  r60-67 ; 
A-Bri,  790-97;  Bro-Corf,  816-23  J 
Cori-Fairh,  842-49;  Fairp-Han, 
868-75;  Hav-Lis,  894-901;  Lit-M, 
920-27;  N-Pai,  946-53;  Pal-Sag, 
972-79;  St-Sta,  998-1005 ;  Sti-Web, 
1024-31;  Weo-Y,  1050-57;  total, 
1059«-60« ; 

grade;  A-Bri,  773;  Bro-Corf, 
799;  Cori-Fairh,  825;  Fairp-Han, 
851;  Hav-Lis,  877;  Lit-M,  903; 
N-Pai,  929;  Pal-Sag,  955;  St-Sta, 
981 ;  Sti-Web,  1007 ;  Wee-Y,  1033 ; 
total,  10583; 

graduates;  A-Bri,  773 ;  Bro-Corf, 
799;  Cori-Fairh,  825;  Fairp-Han, 
861;  Hav-Lis,  877;  Lit-M,  903; 
N-Pai,  929 ;  Pal-Sag,  965 ;  St-Sta, 
981;  Sti-Web,  1007;  Wee-Y,  1033; 
total,  10588; 

incorporation;  A-Bri,  772;  Bro- 
Corf,  798 ;  Cori-Fairh,  824 ;  Fairp- 
Han,  850;  Hav-Lis,  876;  Lit-M, 
902;  N-Pai,  928 ;'  Pal-Sag,  954; 
St-Sta,  980;  Sti-Web,  1006;  Wee- 
Y,  1032;  total,  105H2; 

inspector  and  date  of  inspection; 
A-Bri,  774;  Bro-Corf,  8C0;  Cori- 
Fairh,  826;  Fairp-Han,  852;  Hav- 
Lis,  878;  Lit^M,  904;  N-Pwi,  930; 
Pal-Sag,  956;  St-Sta,  982;  Sti- 
Web,  1008  ;  Wee-Y,  103 1 ; 

library;  A-Bri,  785;  Bro-Corf, 
811;  Cori-Fairii,  837;  Fairp-Han, 
863;  Hav-Lis,  889;  Lit-M,  915; 
N-Pai,  941 ;  Pal-Sag,  967  :  bt-Sta, 
993;  Stl-Web,  1019;  Wce-Y,  1045; 
total  volumes,  1059^; 


High  schools — oontinued 

location;  A-Bri,  772;  Bro-Corf, 
798 ;  Cori-Fairh,  824  ;  Fairp-Han, 
850;  Hav-Lis,  876;  Lit-M.  902; 
N-Pai,  928;  Pal-Sag,  954;  St- 
Sta,  980;  Sti-Web,  1006;  Wee-Y, 
1032;' 

principal;  A-Bri,  774-75;  Bro- 
Corf,  800-1;  Cori-Fairh,  826-27; 
Fairp-Han.  852-53 ;  Hav-Lis,  878- 
79;  Lit-M,  904-5;  N-Pai,  930-31; 
Pal- Sag,  956-57;  St-Su,  982-83; 
Sti-Web,  1008-9 ;  Wee-Y,  1034-35 ; 

property,  summary ;  A-Bri,  786- 
90  ;  Bro-Corf,  812-16  ;  Cori-Fairh, 
838-42 ;  Fairp-Han,  864-68 ;  Hav- 
Lis,  890-94 ;  Lit-M,  916-20 ;  N-Pai, 
942-46;  Pal-Sag,  968-72;  St-Sta, 
994-98;  Sti-Web,  1020-24;  Wee-Y, 
1046-60;  grand  total,  1059&; 

property,  total  value ;  r53 ;  A- 
Bri,  773;  Bro-Corf,  799;  Cori- 
Fairh,  825;  Fairp-Han,  851 ;  Hav- 
Lis.  877;  Lit-M,  903;  N-Pai,  929; 
Pal-Sag,  955;  St-Sta,  981;  Sti- 
Web,  1007;  Wee-Y,  1033;  grand 
total,  1058*-59*; 

regents  examiner ;  A-Bri,  776  ; 
Bro-Corf,  802;  Cori-Fairh,  828; 
Fairp-Han,  854;  Hav-Lis,  880; 
Lit-M,  906 ;  NPai,  932 ;  Pal-Sag, 
958;  St-Sta,  984;  Sti-Web,  1010'; 
Wee-Y,  1036 ; 

students,  classification  and  num- 
ber ;  A-Bri,  781-85 ;  Bro-Corf,  807- 
11;  Cori-Fairh,  833-37;  Fairp- 
Han,  859-63;  Hav-Lis,  885-89; 
Lit-M,  911-15 ;  N-Pai,  937-41 ;  Pal- 
Sag,  963-67;  St-Sta.  989-93;  Sti- 
Web,    1015-19;  Wee-Y,    1041-45; 

total,  10587; 

students,  total  number;  A-Bri, 
773;  Bro-Corf,  699;  Cori-Fairh, 
825;  Fairp-Han,  851;  Hav-Lis, 
877 ;  Lit-M,  903;  N-Pai,  929 ;  Pal- 
Sag,  955;  St-Sta.  981;  Sti-Web, 
1007;  Wee-Y,  1033;  grand  total, 
10583; 

trustees  ;  A-Bri,  777-79 ;  Bro- 
Corf,  803-5;  Cori-B'airh,  829-31; 
Fairp-Han,  856-57 ;  Hav-Lis,  881- 
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83;  Lifc-M,  907-9  ;  N-Pai,  933-35; 
Pal-Sag,  959-61 ;  St-Sta,  985-87 ; 
Sti-Weh,   1011-13 ;  Wee-Y,   1037- 
39;  total,  1058^; 
High  schools,  see  also  Aoademlc  fiind ; 

Academies ;  Secondary  schools. 
Higher  education,  in  state  constitntion, 
40P ;  defined  in  Uuiversity  law,  4036. 
Higher   exam i nations,    admission   to, 

406«,  476T-773. 
( Highland    union    school,    statisties, 

87&-901. 
Hill,  F.  A.,  on  inspection  of  schools  in 

Massachusetts,  221-29. 
^  Hinsdale    union    schj^ol,    statistics, 
876-901. 

Historical  associations,  incorporation, 
411S. 

Hobart  college,  changes  reported,  548^ ; 

honorary   degrees   conferred,    548^; 

gifts  to,  5487 ;  e  statistics,  606^3«. 
&  Hobart  union  school,  statistics,  876- 

901. 

*  Hogansbnrg  academy,  statistics, 
700-21. 

Holland  Patent  normal  school,  appro- 
priation bill  introduced,  509?. 

h  Holland  Patent  union  school,  statis- 
tics, 876-901. 

&  HoUey  union  school,  statistics,  876- 
901.    ' 

«Holy  Angels'  academy,^  statistics, 
700-21. 

*  Homer  academy  and  union  school, 
statistics,  876-901. 

*  Honeoye  union  school,  statistics, 
876-901. 

^  Honeoye  Falls  union  school,  statis- 
tics, 876-901. 

Honor  degree,  4791. 

Honorary  degrees,  eee  Degrees,  honor- 
ary. 

fr.  Hoosick  Falls  union  school,  statis- 
tics, 876-901. 

^  Hornell  free  academy,  statistics, 
876-901. 


&  Horseheuds  union  school,   statistics, 

876-901. 
Horton  law,  279^,  3597-601,  411»,  427«. 

See  also  Academic  fund, 
a  Houghton      seminary,         statistics, 

700-21. 
Honston,   William,    on    inspection    of 

schools  in  Ontario,  213-20. 
How  to  develop  interest  in  the  library, 

with  discussion,  116-30. 
ft  Hudson     high      school,     statistics, 

876-901. 
•  Hudson  River   institute,     statistics 

700-21. 
Hunt,     Mrs,     advocates    temperance 

legislation,  365?,  372^. 
Hunt,  L.  R.,  motion  on  convocation 

period,   8^,    184?;    on    convocation 

dates,  1841. 
ft  Hunter     union     school,    statistics, 

876-901. 
ft  Huntington  union  school,  statistics, 

87^901. 
Huntley,  B.  E.,  gift  to  Rochester  theo- 
logical seminary,  571'* 

ft  Ilion  union  school,  statistics,  876- 
901. 

Illegible  answer  papers,  477^. 

Immigration  records,  transfer  of,  492^. 

Income  from  trust  funds,  accumulation 
of,  4302,  4307. 

Incorporation,  applications  fot,  465*; 
conditions,  4128-13*,  421«,  4657;  li- 
braries, 411*,  417*,  4675 ;  property  re- 
quirements, 412^,  465®,  4675;  pur- 
poses, 4218;  restricted,  4131;  regents' 
powers,  411*,  412®,  465* ;  report  on  for 
fSgdf  r42-47 ;  by  special  act  rest  ricted, 
4218;  of  institntious  below  standard 
for  admission,  4677.  See  also  Charters ; 
Corporations. 

Indian  museum,  expenditures,  tables, 
r255 ;  appropriation  for,  r87*. 

Indian  schools,  bill  relating  to  intro- 
duced, 499 ;  appropriations,  510^. 

Information  desk  in  libraries,  119^-231. 


•  For  tpecific  tubj4cU  ««•  also 
b 


Academies,  statistica. 
High  scliools,  Rtatittioa. 
Colleges,  statiaticii. 
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Injuries  to  library  or  masenin  property, 
penalties,  417^. 

Insanity  law,  extract  ^m,  436^. 

Inspection,  law  reg:nlating,  410^ ;  an- 
nual, 486^;  of  delinquent  institu- 
tions, 471^ ;  grading  determined  by, 
469®;  of  institutions  asking  admis- 
sion to  University,  466^ ;  of  libraries, 
4167,  4812 ;  in  Massacbusetts,  221-29; 
in  Ontario,  213,  2168-181 ;  a  prere- 
quisite to  academic  grant,  410* ;  re- 
quired before  granting  right  to  name 
college  or  university,  413*;  report 
on  for  iSi^f  r48-51 ;  of  school  librar- 
ies and  apparatus,  469* ;  of  schools 
before  registration,  4701 ;  of  schools 
not  under  regents,  470^ ;  of  sectarian 
schools,  4667 ;  of  state  museum,  409*; 
discussion  of  system.  232^-35^ 

Inspection  division,  increase  of  force, 
r486-49i ; 

staff;  rl5*;  summary  of  changes, 
r23;  average  ealary,  r24*. 

Inspectors,  in  New  York,  work  at  teach- 
ers associations,  r49^;  extra,  486^; 
in  Ontario,  218^,  218^-20.  See  aUo 
Academies,  statistics ;  High  schools, 
statistics. 

ainstitute  of  the  sisters  of  St  Joseph, 
statistics,  700-21'. 

Institutions,  applications  for  admis- 
sion and  incorporation,  r49*,  465^; 
branch  institutions  unauthorized, 
412*,  468' ;  dissolution  and  recharter- 
ing,  412*,  468®;  management,  4223; 
may  be  excluded  from  University 
membership,  4101;  exemptions  from 
taxation,  4311-32' ; 

in  University;  law, 409*-10i ;  ord- 
inances governing,  465-81 ;  expendi- 
tures, r53,  r60-67;  location,  1061-77; 
changes  of  name,  law  regulating, 
4121;  names  changed,  j8g6,  r44*; 
number  and  attendance,  r52-53; 
property,  r53 ;  extension  of  property 
limit  by  regents,  414*-15i;  regents 
duty  to  protect,  229-328, 235^ ;  falling 


InstitutlonB — oonobi^ed 
below  standard,  r50i ;  standing  com- 
mittees on,  rll^  481*.  See  aUo  Acad- 
emies; Admissions;  Charters;  Col- 
leges; Corporations;  Degree-confer- 
ring power;  Delinquent  and  dormant 
institutions;  Incorporation;  Inspec- 
tion; Libraries;  Officers;  Property; 
Public  libraries;   Trustees;  Trusts. 

Intentional  fraud,  413*,  471',  477». 

h  Irvington    union  school,    statistics, 
876-901. 

&  Islip  union  school,  statistics,  876-^1. 

Itemized  accounts,  4751,  476^. 
Ithaca  high  school,  statistics,  876-901. 

*  Ives  semiuaxy,  statistics,  700-21. 

Ivison,  D:  B.,  gift  to  Auburn  theologi- 
cal seminary,  515^. 

Jamaica,  payment  of  school  taxes,  496. 

h  Jamaica  union  school,  statistics,  876- 
901. 

h  Jamestown  high  school,  statistics, 
876-901. 

h  Jamesville  union  school,  statistics, 
876-901. 

Janitorial  service,  rl6i;  table  of 
changes,  r22* ;  summary  of  changes, 
r23;  average  salary,  i^*;  expendi- 
tures, tables,  i245,  r252. 

Jessup,  M.  K.,  gift  to  Protestant  col- 
lege at  Sao  Paulo,  5691. 

&  Johnstown  high  school,  statistics, 
876-«01. 

Jones,  £.  N.,  on  discussion  of  Ains- 
worth  law,  290^ ;  moves  amendment 
to  resolution  on  Ainsworth  law, 
377^;  on  indorsement  of  Ainsworth 
law,  379«. 

Jones,  Richard,  literature  inspector, 
1347-355 ;  on  good  literature,  135«-37«. 

b  Jordan  free  academy,  statistics,  876- 
901. 

Judicial  district  law  libraries,  appro. 
priation,  510*. 

June  examination,  time  of,  182^-83*, 
1847, 

Junior  academic  schools,  469^. 


a  For  tpe^fic  ttOfjtett  «m  alto  AeftdemieB,  statistics. 
b  "  **         High  schools,  statistics. 
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Junior  grade,  courses  of  stndy  for 
schools,  460* ;  schools  falling  below, 
460». 

Junior  schools,  469^. 

Jnstin,  Brother,  on  inspection  of 
schools,  232»-35«. 

h  KeeseviUe  union  school,  statistics, 
876-901. 

Eenyon,  A.  B.,  on  March  examination, 
IW. 

•  Eenka  institute,  statistics,  700-21. 

Keyser,  R.  S.,  institutions  inspected 
by,  r49>. 

Kindergartens,  attendance  counted  as 
basis  of  apportionment,  498. 

King,  J.  E.,  on  value  of  library  session, 
in  convocation,  137^-38^;  on  sepa- 
rate room  for  training  classes,  319^; 
on  teaching  English,  329^-308. 

King's  county  pbarmaceutical  society 
college  of  pharmacy,  legislation  au- 
thorizing, 494^. 

Kingston,  school  building  tax,  496. 

^  Kingston  free  academy,  statistics, 
876-901. 

Kneil,  T:  R.,  on  compulsory  education 
law,  3008-12. 

^  Knowlesville  union  school,  statistics, 
876-901. 

Kristeller,  F.  W.,  admission  to  bar  ex- 
amination, bill  introduced,  507^. 

LL.  B.  degree,  requirement  of  law 

schools,  r778-782;    requirements  for 

University  degree,  4802, 
LL.  M.  degree,  requirements,  480*. 
^  Lake  George  union  school,  statistics, 

876-901. 
h  Lahe  Placid  union  school,  statistics, 

876-901. 
^  Lancaster   union   school,  statistics, 

876-901. 
«  Lansingburg  academy,  statistics,  700- 

21. 
Larned,  J.  N.,  The  mission  and  the 

missionaries  of  the  book,  90-103. 
a  La  Salle  academy,  statistics,  700-21. 


a  La  Salle  institute,  statistics,  700-2L 

Latin  and  Greek  prose  examinations, 
resolution  on,  92,  196^;  discussion, 
193-966. 

Law,  practice  of,  bills  introduced,  riV^, 
494«-95i,  6068-75;  necessity  of  higher 
standards,  r737-744  ;  rules  governing, 
4388-41« ;  legislation  affecting,  5067. 

Law  certificates,  conditions  of  grant- 
ing, 4807. 

Law  examinations,  receipts,  r29,  479*; 
requirements  for  University  degree, 
4802 ;  legislative  appropriation,  5108. 
See  aUo  Law  student  examinations. 

Law  examiners,  480^. 

Law  libraries,  appropriation,  510^. 

Law  library,  state,  r84B. 

Law  schools,  summaries,  r68i ;  length 
of  course,  r77*-782;  requirements  for 
University  LL.  B.  degree,  480^ ;  sta- 
tistics, 6363^^52. 

Law  student  certificate,  must  be  filed, 
4412. 

Law  student  examinations,  rules  re- 
quiring, 438^-412;  subjects,  438> ; 
legislative  appropriation,  5108. 

6  Lawrence  Station  union  school,  sta- 
tistics, 876-^1. 

Laws  and  ordinances,  401-86. 

Laws  repealed,  420«,  421^,  4558. 

Law  ton,  W :  C,  on  reading  and  voice 
cultivation,  29^31'. 

Leasing  University  institutions,  4688. 

^Iieavenworth  institute  and  Wolcott 
union  school,  statistics,  876-901. 

Lectnrers,extension, regents  may  desig- 
nate, 406*;  expenses,  406*. 

Lectures,  regents  may  maintain,  406^. 

Lee,  Dr  Mary  V.,  fund  to  aid  worthy 
students,  law  amended,  491^. 

Legislation  pertaining  to  education, 
r36-41,489-510^  on  teachers  licenses, 
278^.  See  also  Ains worth  law ;  Hor- 
ton  law. 

Legislation  committee,  279^;  purpose 
of,  3088-92,  360«. 

Legislative  bulletin,  r34*,  r85*-862. 


a  For  tp^eific  $ubjeeU  n*  aUo  Academies,  statistios. 
6  "  **         High  schools,  statUtios. 
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Legislature,  bieoDial    sessioDB,    r36^; 

members   may    borrow    from   state 

library,  4075. 
>  Leonardavillouniou  school,  statistics, 

876-90. 
ftLeRoyuuion  school,  statistics,  876- 

901. 
Lester,  F.  V.,  on  compulsory  education 

law,  299*. 

^Lestershire  union  school,  statistics, 
876-901. 

Liability  of  academy  trustees,  425^. 

&  Liberty  union  school,  statistics,  876- 
901. 

Librarian  of  school  library,  435*. 

Libraries,  abolition,  420^;  academic, 
469* ;  legislative  appropriations, 
/<?96,  5108;  art  exhibitions,  129» 
charters  and  admissions,  r46-47;  co- 
operative work,  96';  cooperation 
with  schools,  975-988, 103-15;  defini- 
tion, 416^  ;  development  of  interest 
in,  116-30* ;  development  of  library 
science,  95^-975 ;  establishment,  411*, 
416*,  417*,  4341,  4358;  government, 
409^ ;  grants  to  special  subject  librar- 
ies, 475* ;  exceptional  use  of  library 
grants,  476^;  incorporation,  4115, 
417*,  4675;  information  desk,  1198- 
231 ;  legislation  affecting,  r39*y 
5011-25;  modern  library  spirit,  95'; 
New  York  system,  1318-355;  penalties 
for  detention  of  books,  etc.,  418^; 
penalties  for  injuries  to  property* 
417*;  property  requirements  for 
charters,  4675 ;  reference  lists,  118' ; 
registered,  r465-47;  relation  to  edu- 
cation, 907-103;  reports,  408»-9«,4176. 
470'';  for  state  hospitals,  r80«,  4362; 
state  library  branches,  4092;  sub- 
sidies, 4167,  4812 ; 

transfers ;  418' ;  of  books,  papers, 
etc.,  4087;  report  for  18^,  r468-47. 
8m  also  BooKs ;  Branch  libraries ; 
Common  school  libraries ;  Delinquent 
libraries;  District  libraries  ;  Institu- 
tions in  University  ;  Public  libraries ; 


Libraries  ^  concluded 
Public   library    grants;    Secondary 
school  libraries ;  State  library ;  Sun- 
day   school    libraries;      Traveling 
libraries. 
{Library  commission,  419'. 

Library  council,  appointment,  rl2*, 
4865;  for/<P97,  rl28. 

Library  fund,  4171. 

Library  school,  see  New  York  state 
library  school. 

Licenses,  provisions  against  fraud, 
4135;  bow  certified,  486» ;  legislation 
affecting,  504^-88.  See  also  Dental 
licenses;  Medical  licensi^s;  Veter- 
inary licenses. 

Licensing  examiners,  4765.  See  also 
Dental  examiners;  Medical  examin- 
ers; Veterinary  examiners. 

Lieutenant-governor,  ex-^ffido  regent^ 
4038. 

^  Limestone  union  school,  statistics^ 
876-901. 

Limitation  of  bequests,  4278-285. 

Limited  charters,  4678,  468'. 

Liquors,  see  Ainsworth  law ;  Alcoholie 
drinks. 

b  Lisle  union  school,  statistics,  876>-801. 

Literary  institutions,  see  Institutions. 

Literary  societies,  value  in  teaching 
English,  3288-29'. 

Literature,  900  Books;  Libraries; 
Heading. 

Literature  fund,  inviolable,  4018,  411' ; 
use  of  revenues,  4017  ^  grants  from, 
4107;  appropriation  for  deficiency  in, 
4278.    See  also  AcsAemic  fund. 

Literature  inspector,  1347-355. 

Littlefalls,  election  of  school  commis- 
sioner, 496. 

Littlefalls  union  school,  resolution  on 
March  examination,  187';  ^statistics, 
902-27. 

^  Little  Valley  union  school,  statistics, 
902-27. 

^Liverpool  union  school,  statistics, 
902-27. 


b  For  tp$ei/ie  subjects  see  also  High  schools,  staUstios. 
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Living  animals,  experimentation  upon, 

683^9»,  747-758. 
f>  Livonia  union  school,  statistics,  902- 

27. 

Loans,  from  state  library,  r84M5i, 
4062,  4092,  4188,419*;  for  extension 
work,  406^ ;  from  state  museum,  406*; 
of  property  by  trustees,  415^;  from 
school  Jibrarios,  434^-35^. 

Location,  of  institutions,  limitations, 
412»;  of  University  institutions, 
table,  1061-77. 

Lookport,  bill  authorizing  free  text- 
books for  schools,  496. 

>  Lockport  union  sohool,  statistics, 
902-27. 

^  Long  Island  City  union  school,  statis- 
tics, 902-27. 

Long  Island  college  hospital,  changes 

reported,  5502;  d  statistics,  636*-65*. 
LonRfellow,  study  in  school,  1142. 
Lovell,  T:  B.,  report   of  nominating 

committee,  2838-842;  on  compulsory 

education   law,    3012;  on  academic 

departments     in     normal     schools, 

3321-347. 
«  Lowville  academy,  statistics,  700-21. 
Lusk,     J.    L.,    on     training    classes, 

2227-231;   on  enforcement   of  Aius- 

worth  law,  3785,  379^-801. 
&  Lyndon ville  union  school,  statistics, 

902-27. 
h  Lyons     union     school,      statistics, 

902-27. 
Lyttle,  E.  W.,  on  March  examination, 
189^;  on  Latin  and  Greek  prose  ex- 
aminations, 1937;  on  Nepos,  196*; 
moves  appointment  of  committees  on 
syllabus  and  legislation,  279*,  360«; 
on  compulsory  education  law,  295*. 

M.  D.  degree,  oau9a  honoris  prohibited, 
4481 ;  bill  introiluced  regulating,  5081. 

M.  D.  S.  degree,  requirements,  4513. 

a  MoAuley  academy,  statistics,  700-21. 

a  Macedon  academy,  statistics,  700-21. 

^Macedon  union  school,  statistics, 
902-27. 


McGovern,  J.  T.,  admission  to  bar  ex- 
amination, bill  introduced,  507'. 
^McGrawville  union  school,  statistics, 

902-27. 
Mclntyre,  E.  W.,  admission  to  bur,  bill 

introduced,  507^. 
Mclntyre,   W:   H.,  admission  to  bar, 

bill  introduced,  507S. 
<>  Madison     union     school,     statistics, 

902-27. 
b  Mad  rid  union  school,  statistics,902-27. 
Magazines,  defacement, bill  introduced, 

5028. 
Maine,  rural  schools,  conditions,  150'- 

511. 
Managers,  see  Trustees. 
Manhattan  college,  changes  reported, 

560*-5l2;  c  statistics,  606*-83*. 
^Manlius  union  school,  statistics,  902- 

27. 
Mann,  Horace,  work  for  Mass.  schools, 

2221-241. 
Manual    training,  Cbanc.    Upson   on, 

174.184  •  apparatus  for,  use  of  aca- 
demic grants  for,  permissible,  4742. 
Maitufacturing  enterprises,  restriction, 

468S. 
Manuscripts,  transfer  to  state  library, 

408S;      on     file,     disposition,    4072; 

removals,  407*. 
Maps,  transfer  to  state  library,  408^ ; 

use  of  academic  grants  for,  4742. 

&  Marathon    union   school,    statistics, 

902-27. 
^Marcellns   union    school,    statistics, 

902-27. 

March  examination,  resolution  on,  9i, 
1888 .  discussion  of  185-93. 

fr  Margaretville  union  school,  statistics, 
902-27. 

a  Marion  collegiate  institute,  statistics, 
700-21. 

Massachusetts,  percentage  of  libraries 
to  population,  1327;  township  sys- 
tem, 1462, 1572;  inspection  of  schools 
in,  221-29 ;  educational  system,  225i- 
278. 


a  For  tpwi/ie  tubjtcU  t—  alto 
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^  Massena  nnion  school,  statiBtios,  902- 
27. 

^  Matteawan  anion  school,  statistics, 
902-27. 

b  Mayville  onion  school,  statistics, 
902-27. 

b  Mechanicville  nnion  school,  statis- 
tics, 902-27. 

Medical  degrees,  448^. 

Medical  examinations,  443-45 ;  legisla- 
tive appropriation,  510''^;  fees,479'; 
receipts  from  fees,  tables,  r28S,  r29; 
marking  papers,  178^. 

Medical  examiners,  state  boards ;  441^- 
42^;  to  prepare  questions,  445^;  in- 
eligibility, 41&;  list  of  examiners, 
rl3^',  medical  library,  state,  407^; 
expenditures,  tables,  r25S,  r25S,  r27^ ; 
number  of  volumeSp  r84^. 

Medical  licenses,  issued  by  University, 
446^;  indorsement,  446^;  registra- 
tion, 446M81 ;  imperfect  registration, 
legalization,  446^;  recorded  in  re- 
gents office,  4467*  fraudulent,  448^ 
49S; 
ezaoiination  for ;  admission,  443^ 

45^,  503^^ ;  equivalents  for  prelimi- 
naries, 4437;  subject,  445^;  times 
and  places,  445^ ;  conduct  of  exami- 
nations, 445'';  re-examination,  445^; 
fees,  479*. 

Medical  schools,  defined,  441^ ;  require- 
ment for  incorporation,  465';  legis- 
lation affecting,  494^,  494^;  standard 
for  registration,  r40>,  443^  503<;  sta- 
tistics, 636^53;  summaries,  r68^ 

Medical  staff  of  hospitals,  exempt  from 
medical  law,  448'. 

Medical  student  certiffoate,  444^,  604^ 
5». 

Medicine,  practice  of,  legislation  affect- 
ing, r39M07,  441S-49B,  6033^;  bills 
introduced,  507»-8». 

^  Medina  high  school,  statistics,  902-27. 

Meetings,  to  dissolve  nnion  school, 
426^ ;  of  medical  examiners,  442^ ;  of 
veterinary  examiners,  458^;   educa- 


Meetings  —  concluded 

tional,  attendance  encouraged,  484?. 

See  al$o  Regents  meetings ;  Standing 

committees  of  regents;  Trustees  of 

University  institutions. 
Membership  corporation  law,  extract 

from,  421^ ;  in  association  of  academic 

principals,   amendment,  278*,  SOS^; 

discussion,  357^-585. 
Metropolitan  college  of  mnsic,  changes 

reported,  561«;  «  statistics,  6585^75». 
^  Mexico     union     school,     statisties, 

902-27. 
Middle  academic  schools,  4693. 
^  Middle  Granville  union  school,  statis- 
tics, 902-27. 
Middle  schools,  489*. 
^  Middleburg  union  school,  statislics, 

902-27. 
^  Middlebury     academy     and     union 

school,  statistics,  902-27. 
ft  Middleport  union    school,  statistics, 

902-27. 
Midwifery  practice  of,  bill  iutroduoed, 

4952. 
ft  Milford     union     school,     statisties, 

902-27. 
Military  instruction  in  public  schools, 

bill  introduced,  rSO^,  491«. 
Miller,    A.   C,    recommendation    for 

medical    license,    bill    introduced, 

607K. 
Minerals,  arranging  collections,  474*. 
b  Mineville    union   school,     statistics* 

902-27. 
Minimum     equipment     for    schools, 

469«. 
Minutes,  regents,  to  be  printed,  482^ ; 
summary  of,  in  reports,  482*;  of  ex- 
ecutive committee,  482^. 
Mission    and  the  missionaries  of  the 

book,  by  J.  N.  Lamed,  90-103. 
Misunderstanding    as    to    expending 

academic  grant,  473*. 
'^  Mohawk   union    school,     statisties, 
902-27. 


b  For  tpMific  »ubi4ett  m§  Mlt9 
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Honey,  iDstitutiona  dropped  from  Uoi- 
yersity  rolla  may  return,  476*.  See 
aUo  Academic  f a^d ;  Pablio  library 
grants;  School  library  grants. 

^  MoDtgomery  union  school,  statistica, 
902-27. 

Months,  abbreviations  for,  rli*. 

^  onticello  anion  school,  statistics, 
902-27. 

^  Mooers  union  school,  statistics, 
902-27. 

b  Moravia  union  school,  statistics, 
902-27. 

b  Morris  union  school)  statistics, 902-27. 

b  Morristown  union  school,  statistics, 
902-27. 

^  Morrisville  union  school,  statistics, 
902-27. 

•  Mount  Beacon  academy  association, 
statistics,  700-21. 

b  Mount  Morris  union  school,  statis- 
tics, 902-27. 

« Mt  Pleasant  academy,  statistics, 
700-21. 

aMt  St  Mary's  academy,  statistics, 
700-21. 

Mount  Vernon  public  library,  charter 
amended,  r39«,  501'. 

b  Mount  Vernon  union  school,  statistics, 
902-27. 

Municipal  corporations  may  establish 
library  or  museum,  r39<,  il6«,  434^ 
501«, 

b  Munnsville  union  school,  statistics, 

902-27. 
•Munro  collegiate  institute,  statistics, 
700-21. 

Murray,  W :  S.,  on  March  examination, 
191». 

Museums,  legislative  appropriations, 
iSgd,  5107;  bonds  for  buildings,  r89'7, 
502<;  free,  law  affecting,  416S-20«, 
4341 ;  incorporation,  411^,  434^; 
penalties  for  itgaries  to  property, 
417* ;  penalties  for  detention  of  prop- 
erty, 4181;  school- room,  112^  See 
aUo  State  museum. 


Mushroom  charts,  180*. 

Music,  schools  of,  statistics,  658^75^. 

Musical  instruments,  use  of  academic 

grants  for,  forbidden,  474>. 
frMyuderse  academy,  statistics,  902-27. 

Name  of  University,  401',  403* ;  use  of 
name  college  or  university,  413^, 
4678. 

Names  of  institutions,  changes  of,  412^. 

b  Naples  union  school,  statistics,  928- 
53. 

Narcotic  law,  see  Ainsworth  law. 

Natural  history,  publications,  408^; 
appropriations  for  instruction,  510^. 

Nature  study,  systematic  work  in ;  by 
C:  B.  Scott,  with  discussion  76^-90^ 
committee  on  subject,  283^. 

a  Nazareth  academy,  statistics,  700-21. 

Necrology,  Abbott,  Austin,  242^ ;  Ba- 
gen,  E.  D.,  243* ;  Benedict,  N.  W., 
2411 ;  Boyesen,  H.  H.,  242';  Calkins, 
N.  A.,  2431 ;  Durfee,  C:  H.,  242»; 
Ellis,  S.  A.,  2441 ;  Harrington,  O.  C, 
243*;  Harrison,  T:  F.,  243*;  Kend- 
rick,  A.  C,  241M21 1  Lusar,  Sigis- 
mund,  242*;  Mc Alpine,  A.  K.,  240^; 
Peckham,  F:  L.,  240*;  Pratt,  H:  A., 
244* ;  Ray,  C:  H:,  241*;  Ritter,  Prof., 
2427;  Russell,  W:  C,  241*. 

Necrology  committee,  9^;  report  of, 
240-44. 

Neglect  of  libraries,  418*. 

NepoB,  resolution  on  examination  in, 
196*. 

ft  New  Berlin  union  school,  statistics, 
928-53. 

New  Hampshire  township  system, 
1647,  167*-697. 

6 New  Hartford  union  school,  statis* 
tics,  928^53. 

New  Paltz  normal  school,  appropria- 
tion, 509*;  appropriation  bill  intro* 
duced,  509*. 

New    Rochelle,    district    boundaries, 

496;  school  meetings,  496. 
&New  Rochelle  union  school,  statis- 
tics, 928-53. 


a  For  9p9ciiU  nibj$cti  $cg  aUo  Academies,  statistica. 
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New  York,  leadership  in  professional 

training,  r76«-77< ;  library  leadership, 

131^-355. 
New    York    botanic    garden,    rate   of 

interest  on  bonds,  r397,  602^. 
New    York    city   schools,    legislation 

affecting,     496;    bills     introduced, 

497. 
New  York  college  of  dentistry,  charter 

amended,    r44B;    changes   reported, 

5491-501;  d  statistics,  6367-^57. 

New  York  college  of  music,  changes 
reported,  552^;  «  statistics,  ^585-755. 

New  York  college  of  veterinary  sur- 
geons, changes  reported,  552^ ;  d  sta- 
tistics, 6368-55«. 

New  York  dental  school,  changes  re- 
ported, 553i~54»;  d  statistics,  6367- 
557. 

New  York  educational  system,  Pres. 
Draper  on,  16i. 

New  York  hibtory,  increase  of  answer 
papers,  r727. 

New  York  homeopathic  medical  college 
and  hospital,  cbanges  reported,  455^; 
d  statistics,  636*-55*. 
New  York  institute  for  the  blind, 
pupils  sent  to,  bill  introduced,  500; 
b  statistics,  928-53. 

New  Y'ork  law  school,  changes  re- 
potted, 556^;  d  statistics,  6363-558. 

New  York  medical  college  and  hospital 
for  women,  changes  reported,  556^ 
57« ;  d  statistics,  636^-55^. 

•  New  York  military  academy,  statis- 
tics, 700-21. 

New  York  ophthalmic  hospital, 
changes  reported,  5576-583*  d  statis- 
tics, 6368-558. 

New  York  polyclinic  medical  school 
and  hospital,  changes  reported,  558^ ; 
d  statistics,  636^-555. 

New  York  post-graduate  medical  school 

and  hospital,  changes  reported,  558^ 
618;  d  statistics,  6366-^6. 

New  York  preparatory  school,  charter 
amended,  r448. 

a  For  tpwific  »ubj4ett  m«  alio 
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New  York  state  asrricultural  society, 
use  of  museum,  409^. 

New  York  state  library  school,  receipts, 
r286,  r29;  disposition  of  receipts, 
r31i;  report  on,  r85«;  authority  for, 
4192;  changes  reported,  561«;  «  statis- 
tics, 6587-757. 

New  York  state  normal  college,  changes 
reported,  5618;  e  statistics,  6584-755. 

ft  New  York  state  school  for  the  blind, 
statistics,  928-53. 

New  York  trade  school,  changes  re- 
ported, 5621 ;  e  statistics,  6587-757. 

New  York  university,  University  of  the 
city  of  New  Y^ork  becomes,  r44»,  5635 ; 
honorary  degrees  conferred,  563*. 

changes  reported;  5631-653;  de- 
partment of  arts  and  science,  5637- 
643;  la^  school,  5643;  medical  col- 
lege, 5648  J  school  of  pedagogy,  5651; 
statistics ;  c  college,  6063^338; 
d  law  school,  636^-552 ;  d  medical  col- 
lege, 636*-554;  e  school  of  pedagogy, 

658*-75* ;  summary  of  statistics,  598*- 
6035. 

ft  Newark  union  school,  statistics,  928- 
53. 

ft  Newark  Valley  union  school,  statis- 
tics, 928-53. 

Newburgh,  school  trustees,  496. 

ft  Newburgh  free  academy,  statistics, 
928-53. 

ft  Newfield  union  school,  statisiics, 
928-53. 

Newspapers,  J.  N.  Lamed  on,  100*; 
purchase  with  library  grants  re- 
stricted, 475»;  defacement,  bill  in- 
troduced, 5023. 

ft  Newton  union  school,  statistics, 
928-53. 

ft  Niagara  Falls  high  school,  statistics, 
928-53. 

Niagara  university,  ehanges  reported, 
5655-675; 

statistics;  c  coUegiate department, 
6065-335;  d  medical  department,6365. 
555 ;  summary  of  statistics,  5985-6035. 


Academiea,  8tatiftticf». 
Hiffh  schools,  statistics. 
CdJleKes.  statistics. 
ProfesiiioDal  schools,  8t«tistic8 
Technical  Eohools,  statistics. 
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See  alto  Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of 
Angels. 
^  Nichols     union     school,     statistics, 

928-53. 
Nominations,  committee  of  associated 
academic  principals,  278^;  report  of 
committee,  2838-84^. 
Non-attendauts,  admittance  to  exami- 
nations, 476'. 
Non-degree  conferring  institutions,  re- 
quirements for  incorporation,  465'. 
Non-resident  degrees,  478^. 
Normal  classes,  see  Training  classes. 
Normal  college  of  the    city    of  New 
York,     changes,    567^;     e  statistics, 
6067-337. 
Normal    schools,    cost  per  capita    of 
graduates,  316>;    academic  depart- 
ments  in,   332-37;    appropriations, 
509*, 
Norris,  J.  C,   motion  on  convocation 
dates,  8^,  182^;  on  March  examina- 
tion, 1878-882 ;  on  Latin  and  Greek 
prose  examinations,  194?  ;  on  Nepos, 
196^ ;  on  modifications  in  Ains worth 
law,  288^-892;    on  misrepresentation 
of  age  of  children,  299»-3003. 
1>  North  Brookiield  union  school,  statis- 
tics, 928-53, 
&  North  Cohocton  union  school,  statis- 
tics, 928-53. 
i  North  Olean  union  school,  statistics, 

928-53. 
^  North  Parma  union  school,  statistics, 

928-53. 
^  North  Tarrytown  union  school,  sta- 
tistics, 928-53. 
North  Tonawanda,  school  system,  bill 

introduced,  497. 
l>  North  Tonawanda  high  school,  statis- 
tics, 928-53. 
^Northville  union    school,    statistics, 

928-53. 
^  Norwich    union     school,     statistics, 

928-53. 
^  Norwood   union     school,    statistics, 
92&-53. 


Notice,  of  action  affecting  charter, 
4123;  to  creditors  of  academy,  4241 ; 
of  distribution  of  academy  stock, 
424^ ;  of  meeting  to  dissolve  academy, 
4233;  of  regents'  meetings,  404';  of 
trustees'  meetings,  414^ ;  of  proposed 
removals  or  suspension,  415^. 

^  Nunda  union  school,  statistics, 
928-53. 

^  Nyack  union  school,  statistiosi 
928-53. 

Oakey,  Marcellus,  Latin  and  Greek, 
prose  examinations,  resolutions  on, 
92,  195^;  suggests  supervision  of 
Sunday  school  libraries,  139^;  on 
Mareh  examination,  187^;  on  Latin 
and  Greek  prose  examinations,  194^ 
958;  moves  appointment  of  committee 
on  college  entrance  requirements, 
2793, 
J>  Oakfield  union  school,  statistics,  928- 

53. 
a  Oakwood  seminary,  statistics,  700-21. 
Oath  of  office,  University  officers,  404*; 

license  examiners,  442^,  457^. 
Objects  of  University,  403^. 
Observatories,  trusts  for,  429*. 
Officers,  of  associated  academic  princi- 
pals, 280*,  284^ ;  of  convocation,  2451, 
472«;  of  schools  may  borrow  from 
school  library,  434' ;  of  state  examin- 
ing boards,  442^,  4588 ;  of  state  lib- 
rary,  advice  and  instruction    from 
419^;  of  state  library  aud  museum 
appointed  by  regents,  405' ; 

of  University ;  404^,  405';  appoint- 
ments by,  483*;  chosen  by  ballot, 
4042 ;  oath  of  office,  404^ ;  removals, 
4043 ;  salaries,  4043 .  terms,  4043 ; 

of  University  institutions;  ap- 
pointment by  trustees,  415*;  eligi- 
bility, 4703;  ineligible  as  regents, 
404^;  removals  and  suspensions  by 
trustees,  415'';  salaries  and  terms, 
470* ;  terms  fixed  by  trustees,  415* ; 
vacancies,  470^.  See  also  State  offi- 
cers. 
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Official  pnblioatiouB,  see  PublicatioDs. 

^  Ogdensbarg  free  academy,  statistics, 
926-53. 

^  Olean  high  school,  statistics,  92&> 
53. 

^  Oneida  nnioo  school,  statistics,  928- 
53. 

I  Oneida  Castle  union  school,  statistics, 
928-53. 

Oneonta  normal  school,  appropriation, 
509«. 

If  Oneonta  union  school,  statistics,  928- 
53. 

h  Onondaga  free  academy,  statistics, 
928-53. 

Ontario,  inspection  of  schools,  213^, 
216^18^ ;  edaoational  system,  213^ 
15^ ;  appointment  of  inspectors,  218^ ; 
functions  of  inspectors,  218^20. 

h  Ontario  union  school,  statistics,  928- 
53. 

Ophthalmic  schools,  statistics,  636^ 
558. 

Optical  society  of  New  York  state, 
hill  to  incorporate  introduced,  508^. 

Opticians,  bills  on  licensing  intro- 
duced, r41^. 

Orange  county  schools,  legislation 
a£feoting,  496. 

(Orchard  Park  union  school,  statis- 
tics, 928-53. 

Ordinances  goyerning  University  insti. 
tutions,  465-81;  defined,  465^; 
regents'  powers  to  make,  alter  of 
repeal,  405^;  ordinance  on  amend- 
ments or  repeals,  487';  power  of 
trustees  to  make,  416^. 

( Oriskany  union  school,  statistics, 
928-53. 

h  Oriskany  Falls  union  school,  statis- 
tics, 928-53. 

Osborn,  H:  F.,  on  science  study  in 
schools,  627-648. 

h  Oswego  high  school,  statistics,  928- 
53. 

Oswego  normal  school,  appropriations, 
5095. 


Ought  the  normal  schools  to  maintaio 

academic  departments  f    paper  and 

discussioo,  332-37. 
(  Ovid  union  school,  statistics,  928-63. 
&  Owego  free  academy,  statistics,  928- 

53. 
a  Oxford  academy,  statistics,  70(^-21. 
&  Oyster  Bay  union  school,  statistics, 

928-53. 

a  Packer  collegiate  institute,  statistics, 
700-21. 

^  Painted  Post  union  school,  statistics, 
928-53. 

^Palatine  Bridge  union  school,  star- 
tistics,  954-79. 

Paleontology  of  New  York  state,  ap- 
propriation, 5107. 

Palmer,  T.A.,  gift  to  Christian  biblical 
institute,  5232. 

*  Palmyra  classical  union  school,  sta- 
tistics, 954-79. 

Papers,  transfer  to  state  library,  4088. 

Parents,   detention  of   children    from 

schools,  2924-93«,  2948,  296*,  297«-99«. 

^  Parish  union  school,  statistics,  954-79. 

*  Parker  union  school,  statistics,  954-79. 
Parsons,  J:  E.,  gift  to  Cooper  union, 

5367. 

Parti zan  books,  use  of  grants  for  for- 
bidden, 475». 

Pass  degree,  479*. 

h  Patchogue  union    school,  statistical 

954-79. 
Patterson  library,  incorporation,  bill 

introduced,  502*. 
2>  Pawling  union  school,  statistics,  954- 

79. 
Pearson,  Karl,  on  scientific  habit  of 

thought,  47M8«. 
Peck,  A.  L.,  on  correlation  of  library 

and  school,  103-8. 
Peck,  E.  J.,  on   rhetorical  training, 

324ft-26S ;  on  teaching  English,  326». 
Pedagogic  books  for  school  libraries^ 

434'. 
Pedagogy,  schools  of,  statistics,  658^ 

75«, 


a    For  apecific  mbjects  see  alto 
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•  Peelsskill    academy,  statistics,   700- 

21. 
Penalties,  for  frandnlent  credentials, 

413T,  4775 ;  for  injaries  to  property, 

417^ ;  for  violations  of  dental  law, 

453*,  454>-55* ;  for  violations  of  medi- 

eal  law,  448M9S ;    for  violations  of 

veterinary  law,  4623-63^. 
^  Peufleld    nnion    school,    statistics. 

954-79. 
b  Penn  Yan  academy,  statistics,  964-79. 
Pensions  for  teaohers,  Chano.  Upson 

on,  19^216. 
Periodicals,  unbound,  nse  of  academic 

grants  for  forbidden,  474^;  restriction 

of    purchase    with    library   grants, 

475';    defacement,  bill  introduced, 

502S. 
Permits   for   special   uses  of  library 

grants,  476^. 
^  Perry  union  school,  statistics,  954- 

79. 
Peyton,  Mrs  J.  L.,  gift  to  Rochester 

theological  seminary,  571^. 
Ph.  D.  degree,  causa  lionoriSy  prohibited, 

478». 
Pharmacy,     practice     of,    legislation 

affecting  requirements,  494' ;  schools 

of,  statistics,  636^5^ 
>  Pbelps  union  and  classical  school, 

statistics,  954-79. 
&  Philadelphia  union  school,  statistics, 

954-79. 
b  Phoenix  union  school,  statistics,  954- 

79. 
Photographs,    fur    schools,    ISO^-SU; 

loans  of,  180«-8U. 
Physical  nurture  of  school  children, 

347M82. 
Physical  training,  apparatus  for,  use 

of  academic  grant  for,  474'. 
Physicians,  qaaliflcations  for  practice, 

4417;    registration,    446M8^;    non- 

residen  ts  of  Ne  w  York,  448^.    See  a Iso 

Medical  licence. 
Physiology  and  hygiene,  text-books  on, 

288»-89^  362*,  370«. 


Physiology  in  the  schools,  by  8.  H: 
Gnge,  with  discussion,  66*-75'. 

Pictares,  use  of  academic  grants  for, 
474'. 

a  Pike  seminary,  statistics,  700-21. 

^  Pittsford  high  school,  statistics, 
954-79. 

&  Plattsburg  high  school,  statistics, 
954-79. 

Plattsburg  normal  school,  appropria- 
tions, 509((. 

Politios,'edueated  men  in,  349«-60'. 

Polytechnic  institate  of  Brooklyn, 
changes  reported,  567^;  « statistics, 
605^^-33^;  ^^aeademio  department, 
statistics,  700-21. 

^  Pompey  union  school,  statistics, 
954-79. 

^  Port  Byron  free  school  and  academy, 
statistics,  954-79. 

b  Port  Henry  [union  school,  statistics, 
954-79. 

&  Port  Jefferson  union  school,  statistics, 

954-79. 
^  Port  Jervis  union  school,  statisties, 

954-79. 
^  Port  Ley  den  union  school,  statistiosi 

954-79. 

6  Port  Richmond  union  school,  statis- 
tics, 954-79. 

^  Portville  union  school,  statistics, 
954-79. 

Postage  account,  table,  rSS^. 

Potsdam*  normal  school,  appropria- 
tions, 609^. 

Poughkeepsie    board    of    education, 

established,  496. 
b  Poughkeepsie  high  school,  statistics, 

954-79. 
Powers,   of  medical  examiners,   442'; 

of   veterinary  examiners,    457'-58i. 

See  aleo  Chancellor ;  Regents'  powers; 

Secretary  of  University. 
Practical  working  of  eleotives  in  the 

high  school,  by  F.  A.  Vogt,  with  dis- 

cnssion,  40-46. 
Pratt  institate,  changes  reported,  568^; 

«  statistics,  6587-757. 
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a  Pratt  institute  high  Bohool,  statistics, 
700-21. 

Preliminary  certiAoates,  inoreased 
number  issued,  rTS'. 

Preliminary  edueatlon  for  medical 
students,  443M5S;  for  degrees,  4793; 
before  professional  examinations, 
479*^.  See  also  Dental  students ;  Law 
student  examinations ;  Veterinary 
students. 

Preliminary  professional  examinations, 
see  Professional  examinations. 

Preservation,  of  records  of  defanct  in- 
stitutions, 468^;  of  regeots  reports, 
4712. 

President  of  college,  ineligible  as 
regent,  404^ ;  tenure  of  office  if  ap- 
pointed by  regents,  470^. 

Primary  schools,  see  Common  schools. 

Principal  of  academy  ineligible  as 
regent,  404^;  tenure  of  office  if  ap- 
pointed by  regentfl,  470^. 

Principal  of  trust  fund,  diminution, 
4306. 

Principals    conncil,   iSgjf  284*;    iS^j 

rl2«. 
Printing,     tables,    r34~35;    summary, 

r35 ;  use  of  library  grants  for,  4762. 

Private  seminaries  not  exempt  from 
taxation,  4322. 

Privileges,  special  to  regents  and  staff, 
4863. 

Professional  examinations,  436^^-646 ; 
report  on,  r74*-77*;  preliminary 
requirements,  r73*-749,  r793,  479  7; 
fees,  479^;  disposition  of  fees,  485^; 
appropriations  for  preliminary  ex- 
aminations, 510^.  See  also  Dental  ex- 
aminations; Law  examinations; 
Law  student  examinations;  Medical 
examinations;  Veterinary  exami- 
nations. 

Professional  schools,  legislation  affect- 
ing, r37''-382,  4941-95*;  degree-con- 
ferring powers,  480^ ; 

statistics;  635-55,  657-75;  com- 
mencement, 638,  660;  dH^s  in  ses- 
sion, r55i,  638,  660;  degrees,  honor- 


Professional  schools — concluded 

ary,  649,  669;  degprees  in  course, 
647-48,  668-69;  denomination,  659; 
employees,  640-661;  faculty,  639; 
660-61;  faeulty,  number,  637,  659; 
financial  statement,  r53,  r60-67, 
652-55,  673-75;  incorporation,  636, 
658;  length  of  course,  637,  659; 
library,  649,  670;  location,  636,  658; 
number  and  aggregate  attendance, 
r52-53;  presiding  officer,  637,  659; 
property,  summary,  649-52,  670-72; 
property,  total  value,  r53,  637,  659 ; 
Bobool  awards,  649,  669;  school  of 
practice,  637 ;  students,  classification 
and  number,  640-42,  662-63;  stu- 
dents, total  number,  637,  659,  663; 
geographic  distribution  of  students, 
r56-57,  643-47,  664-68;  students 
holding  degrees,  642-43,  663-64; 
trustees,  638,  660;  summary  of 
statistics,  r58>59.  See  also  Universi- 
ties, statistics. 

ProfesFional  study,  gain  in  number  of 
students,  r76«-77*. 

Professorships,  trusts  for,  429^. 

Probibitions  on  conferring  degrees  and 
diplomas,  413»,  4782-798,  4801. 

Promotions  of  University  staff  and  em- 
ployees, how  made,  4838. 

Property,  academies  may  hold,  411^; 
authorization  beyond  charter  limit, 
414^-152 ;  acquisition  by  corporations, 
4228 ;  power  of  corporations  to  hold 
and  dispose  of,  422^ ;  of  extinct  cor* 
porations,  412^;  limit  of  corpora- 
tions, 422^ ;  exempt  from  taxation, 
4311-326;  penaliies  for  injuries  to, 
4178;  leasing  without  regents  appro- 
val, 468^ ;  requirements  for  degree- 
conferring  instirutions,  412^;  re- 
quirements for  non -degree-confer- 
ring institntions,  465^ ;  subject  to  re- 
turn to  state,  4109-111,  4752;  of  sUte 
library,  4071;  transfer  to  state  li- 
brary, 408^;  transfer  by  trustees, 
415^;  control  of  by  trustees,  4152; 


a  For  specific  subjects  see  also  Academies,  statistics. 
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Property  —  concluded 

of  libraries;  of  abolibLed  libra- 
ries, 420^;  of  abandoned  district 
libraries,  435^;  control  by  regents, 
418^;  mtmimum  for  library  cliarters, 
467^ ;  subject  to  return  to  state,  419^, 
4202,  4752.  of  transferred  libraries, 
418S  4353,4359  ;  of  transferred  libra- 
ries, receipt,  435^,  481^.  See  also 
Equipment;  Trusts. 

Protection  of  University  institutions 
from  unfair  competition,  rej^ents 
duty  in,  229-3:^^  2357. 

Protestant  college  at  Sao  Paulo, 
changes  reported,  568®-693 ;  gifts  to, 
569^-  e  statistics,  606^^-33S. 

Providence  public  library,  methods, 
1182-231. 

Provisional  charters,  4118 ;  of  libraries, 
467^;  do  not  entitle  to  ucademic 
grants,  473^. 

Public  aeconutants,  examiners,  463^, 
5062;  law  affecting,  r40»-4 12, 4632-645, 
505^6^;  examinations,  4635-64;  ex- 
amination fees,  479*. 

Publicf  documents,  part  of  state  library, 
4072 ;  in  duplicate  department,  4082 ; 
restriction  of  purchase  with  library 
grants,  476^. 

Public  exercises,  see  Rhetorioals. 

Public  health  law,  extracts  from,  441^ 
632. 

Public  instruction,  Department  of; 
Chanc.  Upson  on  recent  work  of, 
ir-12*;  L.  O.  Wiswell  on  literary 
work,  1397-40«. 

Public  instruction,  Superintendent  of; 
ex  officio  regent,  403^ ;  apportionment 
of  school  library  money  by,  434' ; 
rules  for  school  libraries  made  by, 
434*;  may  withhold  public  money, 
436^;  duties  as  to  training  classes, 
4367,  4375.    See  also  Skinner,  C  :  R. 

Public  libraries,  law  affecting,  4162-20*; 
ordinances  governing,  467*,  4747-76*, 
481^;  abolition,  420^;  appropriation 
for,  5102;  charters  and  admissions. 


Public  libraries  —  concluded  ^ 

i8g6j  r46-47 ;  delinquent  libraries, 
4185,  419»,  4752;  establishment,  411*, 
416*,  417*,  4341,  4352,  501«;  free  to  re- 
sidents, 4177 ;  incorporation,  411*, 
417*,  4675;  library  fund,  417^;  in- 
stiuction  on  organizing,  419^;  num- 
ber under  University  supervision, 
905;  papers  and  discussion,  90-103; 
penalties  for  detention  of  books,  418^; 
penalties  for  injuries  to  property, 
417*;  special  permits  for  use  of  library 
grants,  4762 ;  control  of  property  by 
regents,  4187 ;  property  minimum  for 
chartern,  4675 ;  registration,  48U;  re- 
ports, 408»-92,  4175;  formed  from 
school  libraries,  4182,  4352,  435*,  4812; 
near  schools,  partial  equivalent  for 
academic  library,  469<;  subsidies, 
4081,  4107,  4812;  taxes,  4165,  416»-17i; 
tninsfers  of  b'>oks,  papers,  etc.,  4087; 
rights  of  libraries  transferred,  4182, 
4352;  trustees,  4172,  4177,  418«.  See 
also  Branch  libraries;  Common  school 
libraries;  Institutions  in  University. 

Public  libraries  division,  expenditures, 
tables,  r245,  r252,  r267;  fees,  tables, 
r285,  r29;  disposition  of  fees,  r32i; 
publicntious,  r347;  report  on, 
r80*-8l8; 

staff;  r20«-212;  table  of  changes, 
r22S;  summary  of  changes,  r23; 
average  salary,  r24*. 

Public  library  grants,  law,  419*;  ordi- 
nances, 4747-76*,  4812;  report  on, 
r812;  equivalents  from  institutions, 
4198,  4757;  return  to  state,  4192,  420«, 
4752 ;  amoun  t,  5102. 

Public  money,  grants  from,  r802-812. 

Public  school  libraries,  see  Common 
school  libraries;  District  libraries; 
Secondary  school  libraries. 

Public  school  teachers,  see  Teachers. 

Public  schools,  legislation  affecting, 
r38*,  496-^00;  maintenance,  401*; 
open  to  nil  regardless  of  creed  or 
color,     bill     introduced,     499;    ap- 


c  For  specific  subjects  see  also  Colleges,  statistics. 
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Pablio  schools  —  concluded 

propriationsy     509^10*.       See     also 

Common  schools ;  Examioations. 
Publioatious,  tables,  rSi^;  proceeds  of 

sales,  40as,  419^  485«.     See  aUo  State 

publications. 
^Pulaski  academy  and  union  school, 

statistics,  954-79. 
Pupils,  right  to    borrow  from  school 

library,  434^;  conveyance  of,  498. 

Qualifications,  for  admission  to 
dental  license  ezamioation8,450^-51', 
456^;  for  admission  to  study  of  law, 
438^-39*;  for  admission  to  medical 
licensing  examinations,  443M4^ ; 
for  veterinary  license  examinations, 
458^;  for  medical  examiners,  442'; 
for  practice  of  medicine,  44^;  for 
practice  of  veterinary  medicine, 
456^7';  public  accounts,  463*;  for 
veterinary  medical  examiners,  457^. 

Questions,  criticism  of  question 
papers,  r75^76^;  medical  examina- 
tions, 442^,445*;  veterinary  exami- 
nations, 459^ ;  ordinance  on,  476^. 

Quorum,  for  regents'  meetings,  405<; 
for  trustee^'  meetings,  414',  422'; 
medical  examiners,  442^;  veterinary 
examiners,  458*;  for  regents'  com- 
mittee meetings,  482'. 

Quota,  r792,  4278,  472«,  4732. 

Ramapo  normal  school,  appropriation 
bill  in  trod  need,  509*^. 

Reading,  supplementary,  for  school 
libraries,  434'. 

Readiug  and  voice  cultivation;  by  S. 
S.  Curry,  with  discussion,  215-335. 

Reading  habit,  value,  98^1001;  im- 
provement of  taste,  101*-28,  llO^-ll*. 

Reading  rooms,  law  affecting,  4168-20*; 
detention  of  property,  418^. 

Real  property,  see  Property. 

Receipts,  tables,  i29 ;  from  fees,  fines 
and  sales,  use  of,  4067, 4196^  4427,4529- 
58^  4581,  4858;  from  sales  of  dupli- 
cates, 4088 ;  for  property  of  trans- 
ferred library,  435*,  4815. 


Rechartering,  see  Charters. 

Records;  'on file,' disposition,  407*;  re- 
movals, 407* ;  of  defunct  institutions, 
preservation,  4688. 

b'Red  Creek  union  seminary,  statistics, 
954-79. 

^  Red  Hook  union  school,  statistics, 
954-79. 

Reference  books,  of  abandoned  district 
library,  435^;  required  in  academic 
library,  4695. 

Reference  libraries,  grants  to,  4755. 

Regents,  election,  403^-4^ ;  ex  offido 
regents,  4038;  ineligibility,  404^; 
number,  4018,  4038;  officers,  4048; 
special  privileges  to,  4868;  reports, 
410*,  4708,  4718,  472«,  4828 ;  power  of 
senior  regent,  4045 ;  nse  of  term,  403*; 
vacancies,  4038-4^,  405^ ;  vacancy  in 
board,  iS^,  rl  15 ; 

duties;  to  appoint  dental  exami- 
ners, 450*;  to  appoint  medical  ex- 
aminers, 4428;  to  appoint  pnblie 
accountant  examiners,  4635;  |o  ap- 
point veteiinary  examinen*,  4578;  to 
administer  department  of  University, 
4058-68;  to  maintain  duplicate  de- 
partment, 4088;  to  inspect  institu- 
tions, 4108, 470^ ;  to  make  manuscripts 
and  records  available,  4078  •  f^  ppg. 
vent  dissipation  of  public  library 
property,  4188 ;  to  take  oath  of  office, 
4048;  to  account  for  expenditures  of 
public  library  money,  419®;  to  have 
charge  of  certain  publications,  4078; 
to  require  reports  from  institutions, 
4108;  to  report  to  legislature,  410*; 
to  submit  library  reports,  4178;  to 
report  vacancies  to  legislature,  405^ ; 
to  have  charge  of  state  library  and 
museum,  4058,  4078; 

meetings ;  4048-5^ ;  continued 
absence  from,  4048-5^;  date  fixed, 
4818;  quornm,  4058;  special,  4048; 
summary  of  action  in  report,  482^ ; 

powers;  to  admit  to  University, 
4098,    4668;    to    appoint    University 


b  For  specific  subjectt  see  also  High  Khools,  statistics. 
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Regents  —  concluded 
officers  and'  employees,  405^ ;  to  make 
by-laws,  ordinance^  and  rules,  405^, 
487^ ;  to  confer  certificates,  diplomas 
and  degrees,  406^ ;  to  grant  charters, 
411*,  4128,  4i7i,  4668-662 ;  to  alter  or 
repeal  ebarters,  412^;  to  rccbarter, 
4126 ;  to  suspend  charters,  410f»,  412^ ; 
to  regulate  use  of  name  college  or 
university,  413*;  to  suspend  or  re- 
Toko  dental  licenses,  453';  to  dis- 
solve educational  corporations,  412* ; 
to  establish  University  departments, 
4058;  to  establish  examinations, 
406*;  to  elect  executive  committee, 
4052 ;  to  exclude  iustitntions  from 
University  membership,  410^;  to 
govern  University,  4038;  as  to  ia- 
corporation  of  institutions,  411*, 
4128,  4658-66^ ;  to  maintain  lectnres, 
lend  books,  specimens,  etc.,  406^ ;  to 
buy  books  for  libraries,  419^;  to 
charge  fees  for  certain  library  ser- 
vice, 419* ;  to  fiimish  libraries  to 
state  hospitals,  436> ;  to  make  inter- 
library  and  inter-museum  loans,  406^; 
to  lend  traveling  libraries,  4188 ;  to 
indorse  medical  licenses,  446^ ;  to  ex- 
tend property  limit,  414^-15^ ;  to  ad- 
minster  oaths,  405*;  as  to  salaries, 
4043,  4059^  4706 .  to  issue  subpoenas, 
405* ;  to  take  testimony,  405* ;  as  to 
accumulation  of  trust  funds,  430^ ; 
to  remove  negligent  trustees,  418^ ; 
to  fill  vacancies  in  office  of  trustees, 
4148 ;  to  fill  vacancies  in  offices  of 
University  institutions,  4706;  to  in- 
dorse veterinary  licenses,  459*-602  ; 
to  compel  attendance  of  witnesses, 
405*.  SeeaUo  Committees;  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Regents  bulletins,  see  Bulletins. 

Regents  certificates,  see  Certificates. 

Regents  diplomas,  tee  Diplomas. 

Regents  examinations,  compared  with 
uniform  examinations  317^.  See  aUo 
Examinations;  March  examination; 
June  examination. 


Regents  examiners,  «ee  Examiners. 

Regents  office,  staff,  rlSMS*;  expendi- 
tures, tables,  r246,  r26»,  r268 ;  publi- 
cations, r342;  appropriation,  5098. 

Regents  reading  courses,  A.  L.  Peck 

on,  105«. 

Register  of  associated  academic  prin- 
cipals, 382-91;  of  convocation,  247-63. 

Registered^ use  of  term  in  ordinances, 
465*. 

Registered  degrees,  478^. 

Registration,  applications  for,  465*; 
conditions,  470^ ;  cancellation,  4708 ; 
of  libraries;  necessary  to  secure 
subsidies,  416^,  4818;  entitles  to 
library  grants,  475*,  481*;  entitles  to 
traveling  libraries,  481* ; 

of  licenses;    medical,    4468-48^; 
dental,  452i ;  veterinary,  4606-617. 

Religious  books,  restriction  of  pur- 
chase with  public  money,  475'. 

Religious  denominations,  property  ex- 
empt from  taxation,  432^. 

Religious  instruction  in  theological 
seminaries  exempt  from  state  control, 
4058.    See  also  Sectarian  schools. 

Removals  from  office,  by  regents,  404*; 

by  trustees,  415'. 

Rensselaer  co.,  school  districts,  496. 

Rensselaer  polyteohuic  institute, 
changes  reported,  569';*  e  statistics, 
6587-757. 

« Rensselaers'ille  academy,  statistics, 
700-21. 

Repeals  of  laws,  420*,  421i,  4558 ;  ef- 
fect, 420«. 

Report  year,  470^. 

Reports,  of  use  of  grants  for  books  and 
apparatus  required,  475^ ;  of  colleges, 
511-96;  from  libraries,  408»-9a,  4176 ; 
from  common  school  libraries,  435^ ; 
of  use  of  library  grants,  4768 ;  pre- 
requisite to  registration,  470*;  of 
state  library,  408»-98;  of  state 
museum,  409* ;  of  University  depart- 
ments, r72  -82 ; 
of    regents;   410*;    preservation, 

471^ ;  to  include  proceedings  of  con- 


a  For  specific  subjects  see  also  Academies,  sUtistics. 
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Beports  —  concluded 
Yooation,  472^ ;  to  include  summary 
of  action,  482^; 

from  University  institutions ; 
470''-71^;  failure  to  report  deemed 
BuspenflioD,  471^;  form  and  details, 
4103,  470>;  share  in  public  money 
dependent  on,  475^;  of  institutions 
below  standard,  467*.       ,  . 

ResolationS)  regents'  powers  to  make, 
alter  or  repeal,  405^ ;  ordinances  on 
amendments  or  repeals,  487^;  on 
Ainewortb  law,  279M0S  3721,  3776  j 
appointing  committee  on  college  en- 
trance requirements,  279^;  on  con- 
vocation dates,  8®;  on  Greek  and 
Latin  prose  examinations,  9^,  195^ ) 
greeting  to  grammar  school  princi- 
pals, 278^ ;  on  March  examination, 
91,  188^;  on  ezamioatiou  in  Nepos, 
1966;  on  rural  schools,  8^;  on  new 
standing  committees,  279^;  on  teach- 
ers' licenses,  278^ ;  of  thanks  to  L. 
H.  Clark,  279^ ;  thanks  to  Syracuse 
board  of  education,  280^ ;  on  uniform 
text-books,  279*^. 

Resolutions  committee,  278i,309i. 

Rhetorical  work,  Chanc.  Upson  on, 
18^-19' ;  in  union  schools,  discussion, 
3245-31». 

^  Rhinebeok  union  school,  statistics, 
954-79. 

2>  Richburg  union  school,  statistics, 
954-79. 

^  RicbHeld  Springs  union  school,  statis- 
tics, 954-79. 

Richmond  county  school  districts,  ex- 
emption from  election  provisions, 
498. 

^  Richville  union  school,  statistics, 
954-79. 

^  Ripley  union  school,  statistics, 
954-79. 

&.  Riverbead  union  school,  statistics, 
954-79. 

Robert  college  of  Constantinople,  trus- 
tees,    legislation     affecting,    493^; 


Robert  college,  etc  —  conclude 
changes  reported,  569^70^ ;  honorarj 
degrees  conferred,  570^;  ^statistica, 
606*-33*. 

Rochester,  bonds  for  academy  build- 
ing, bill  introduced,  495^. 

Rochester  atheneum  and  mechanics  in- 
stitu  te,  changes  reported,  5703 ;  •  sta- 
tistics, 6587-757. 

^  Rochester  free  academy,  statistics, 
954-79. 

Rochester  state  industrial  school,  ap- 
propriation, 5097. 

Rochester  theological  seminaiy, 
changes  reported,  571^;  gifts  to, 
5716  J  €  statistics,  658^75*. 

b  Rockaway  Beach  union  school,  sta- 
tistics, 954-79. 

Rockwell,  Seymour,  letter  on  trans- 
portation of  school  children,  146^. 

^  Rome  free  academy,  statistics, 
954-79. 

a  Round  Lake  summer  institute,  sta- 
tistics, 700-21. 

Rounds,  C.  C,  on  improvement  of 
rural  schools,  161*-663;  on  town- 
ship system  in  New  Hampshire, 
1676-687, 1696. 

^  Rouse  Point  imion  school,  statis- 
tics, 951-79. 

Rowley,  L.  E.,  on  training  classes, 
812^142;  on  teachers*  certificates, 
3228. 

Rules,  regents*  powers  to  make,  alter 
or  repeal,  4056 ;  amendment  or  re- 
peal, 487^;  license,  examiners'  power 
to  make,  442^ ;  trustees'  power  to 
make,  4161' 

Rural  and  secondary  schools,  140-70. 

Rural  schools,  average  attendance  150*, 
1538-543,  1697;  committee  on,  9^; 
1703;  condition  in  Conn.,  151^;  con- 
dition in  Maine,  150«-51i ;  convey- 
ance of  pupils,  145^-477 ;  county  pay- 
ment for  conveyance  of  pupils,  148*; 
county  payment  for  tuition,  147^-48^; 
decrease  in  population  feeding,  141*- 


a  For  specific  svJbjtctt  tee  cU»o 
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Academies,  Btatistlca. 
Hiffh  schools,  statistics. 
CoTlf  ges,  statistics. 
TechnicAl  schools,  statistics. 
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42*;  dhectors,  1442-45*;  instrnctioD 
in,  3105, 3128, 3208, 322»-23*,352«;  pre- 
seut  disadvantages,  141^2^,  152*, 
1541-55'';  proportiou  of  state  money, 
166*-67i ;  importance  of  reform,  159''- 
60«,  1618-653;  resolution  on,  8''; 
Boholarships,  160^-61^;  lack  of  school 
sentiment,  165^;  importance  of  super- 
vision, 152^-53^;  practicability  of 
supervision,  148^;  traveling  lecturers, 
161*;  advantages  of  township  system, 
155^-59;  ward  divisions,  145^.  See 
a7«o  Common  schools;  Public  schools. 

^  Busbford    union   school,    statistics, 
954-79. 

fr  Rushville   union    school,    statistics, 
954-79. 

Russell,  I.  H.,  on  training  classes,  322*. 

Ryan,  W.  H.,  on  teach|ng  geometry, 
3057. 

b  S.    S.  Seward  institute,  statistics, 
980-1005, 

b  Sacket  union  school,  statistics,  954-79. 

ft  Sag  Harbor  union  school,  statistics, 
954-79. 

a  St  Agnes  female  seminary,  statistics, 
700-21. 

a  St  Ann's  academic  school,  statistics, 
700-21. 

a  St  Austin's  school,  statistics,  700-21. 

a  St  Bernard's  academy,  statistics, 
722-43. 

St  Bonaventure's  college,  changes  re- 
ported, 57n-722;  c  statistics,  606^ 
335;  « theological  department,  sta- 
tistics, 6583-753. 

a  St  Elisabeth's  academy,  statistics, 
722-43. 

a  St  Faith's  school,  statistics,  722-43. 

St  Francis  college,  Brooklyn,  changes 
reported,  572^-73* ;  honorary  degrees 
conferred,  572«-73i ;  c  statistics,  606*- 
335. 

St  Francis  Xavier,  college  of,  see  Col- 
lege of  St  Francis  Xavier. 


a  St  Francis  Xavier's  academic  school, 

statisticH,  722-43. 
a  St  Ga briers  school,  statistics,  72^-43. 
a  St    Joachim's    academic     Institute, 

statistics,  722-43. 
a  St  John's  academic  school,  statibtics, 

722-43. 

*  St  John's  academy,  statistics,  722-43. 
a  St  John's  catholic    academy,  statis- 
tics, 722-43. 

St  John's,  college,  Brooklyn,  changes 
reported,  5735-743;  c  statistics,  6065- 
335 ;  0  theological  department,  statis- 
tics, 658*-75*. 

St  John's  college,  Fordbam,  changes 
reported,  574*-752;  honorary  degrees 
conferred,  575^;  0  statistics,  606*- 
33*. 

a  &t  John's  military  school,  statistics, 
722-43. 

2>  St  Johnsville  high  school,  statistical 
980-1005. 

a  St  Joseph's  academic  school,  Bing- 
hamton,  statistics,  722-43. 

A  St  Joseph's  academy,  Albany,  statis- 
tics, 722-43. 

a  St  Joseph's  academy,  Brasher  Falls, 
statistics,  722-43. 

a  St  Joseph's  academy.  Flushing,  sta- 
tistics, 722-43. 

a  St  Joseph's  academy,  Troy,  statis- 
tics, 722-43. 

•  St  Joseph's  academy  and  industrial 
female  school,  Lockport,  statistics, 
722-43. 

St  Joseph's  institute,  for  improved  in- 
struction of  deaf  mutes,  conveyance 
of  property  to,  495*. 

St  Lawrence  university,  changes  re- 
ported, 5753-762;  honorary  degrees 
confeiTed,  575« ;  «  statistics,  6068-38«; 
summary  of  statistics,  598*-603«.  See 
also  Canton  theological  school. 

a  St  Margaret's  school,  statistics, 
722-43. 

a  St  Mary's  academic  school,  Dnnkirk, 
statistics,  722-43. 


a  For  specific  tuhjecU  aee  aieo 
5  **  " 
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A  8t  Mary's  academio  sehool,  Hoosiek 

FallB,  statistics,  722-43. 
A  St   Mary's    aeademy,     OgdeDsburg, 

statistics,  722-43. 
A  St  Mary's   academy    and  industrial 

female    school,   Buffalo,    statistics, 

722-43. 

a  St  Mary's  oatliolio  inititnte,  statis- 
tics, 722-43. 
St  Mary's  school,  Buffalo,  oonveyance 

of  real  estate,  495^. 
oSt    Patrick's    academy,     statistics, 

722-43. 
A  St  Peter's  academy,  Rome,  statistics, 

722-43. 
o  St  Peter's  academy,  Troy,  statistics, 

722-43. 
a  St    Philomena's    academic     school, 

statistics,  722-43. 
fr  St  Regis  Falls  nnion  school,  statistics, 

980-1005. 

a  St  Stanislaus  academic  school,  statis- 
tics, 722-43. 

St  Stephen's  college,  changes  reported, 
576*;  honorary  degrees  conferred, 
5767 ;  c  statistics,  606«-33«. 

a  St  Teresa's  Ursoline  academy,  statis- 
tics, 722-43. 

a  St  Thomas  Aquinas  academy,  sta- 
tistics, 722^43. 

ft  Salamanca  union  school,  statistics, 
980^1005*. 

Salaried  officers  ineligible  as  trustees, 
470«. 

Salaries,  of  University  officers  and  em- 
ployees, r24>,  405»,  4837-847;  of  elec- 
tive officers,  changes  in,  404' ;  of  col- 
lege president  or  academic  principal, 
470«; 

in  University  institutions;  fixed 
by  trustees,  415^ ;  officers  not  to  vote 
on  their  own,  470^ ;  drawn  for  aca- 
demic year,  4707. 

Sales,  from  duplicate  department,  408*; 

of  bulletins »  use  of  receipts,  4191^, 
4858. 

Sand  Bank  union  school,  name  changed, 
r34». 


&  Sandy    Creek  high  school,  staiistiep, 
980-1005. 

6  Sandy  Hill  union  school,  sUtisties, 
980-1005. 

Sanitary  inspection  of    schools^    lull 
introduced,  4921. 

fr  Saranao  L<ake  union  sehool,  statistaes, 
980-1005. 

fr  Saratoga  Springs  union  school,  sta> 

tistios,  980-1005. 

&  Sangerties  union    school,  statistles, 
980-1005. 

b  Sauquoit   union    school,    statisties, 

980-1005. 
^Savannah  union  school,    statisties, 

980-1005. 

fr  Savona  union  school,  statisties,  980- 
1005. 

^  Sayville  union  school,  statistics,  900- 

1005. 
Sohaghtiooke,  acts  of  school  meeting 

legalized,  496. 

6  Schaghticoke  union  school,  statistics, 
980-1005. 

^  Schenectady  union  classical  institute, 
statistics,  980-1005. 

b  Schenevus  union  school,  statistics, 
980-1006. 

Scbnitzler,  P.  C,  admission  to  bar,  bill 
introduced^  506*. 

ft  Schoharie  union  school,  statisties, 
980-1005. 

Scholarships,  in  rural  schools,  160^1^; 
trusts  for,  429*. 

School  commissioners,  appropriation 
for  examinations  for  state  certificate, 
510*;  qualifications  and  sal&iy,  bill 
introduced,  Td9\  499;  salaries,  ap- 
propriation, 509*;  to  certify  dissolu- 
tion of  union  school  district,  426*; 
may  dissolve  and  reform  school  dis- 
tricts, 498 ;  to  visit  training  classes, 
437*;  may  hold  trusts,  439*. 

School  districts,  may  establish  libra- 
ries, 416^;  may  transfer  libraries, 
418*,  435*,  435*,  481*;  alteration, 
498 ;  oonveyance  of  pupils  to  other, 
498.    See  dleo  Union  school  districts. 


a  For  specific  suhJecU  tee  also  Academies,  stattatics. 

0  '*  '•  High  schools,  statit  tics. 

«  "  '*         Colleges,  statiBtfcs. 
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School  fandB,  vote  to  raise  money  may 
be  rescinded,  498. 

School  houses,  constcuction,  347^. 

School  law,  amendments,  498-500. 

School  libraries,  Bee  Common  school 
librarieB;  District  libraries;  Second- 
ary school  libraiies. 

School  library  grants,  law,  434' ;  may 
be  withheld,  436^.  See  aUo  Books 
and  apparatns. 

School  officers,  may  borrow  from  school 
library,  434». 

School  registers,  appropriation,  609^. 

School-tax,  collectors'  notice  to  rail- 
road and  canal  officials,  498 ;  bill 
introduced,  500. 

Schools,  cooperation  with  libraries, 
97M8^  103-15 ;  aid  from  seooodary 
to  country  common  schools,  140-44^, 
165^-66^ ;  sanitary  inspection  and 
ventilation,  bill  introduced,  492^. 
See  aleo  Aeademio  departments; 
Academies ;  Children ;  Common 
sehodls ;  Compulsory  education  law ; 
High  schools;  Inspection;  Rural 
schools;  Secondary  schools;  Text- 
books ;  Township  system ;  Union 
schools. 

ft  Scbroon  Lake  union  school^  statisticsi 
980-1005. 

Sohurman,  Pres.  J.  G.,  on  requirements 
of  law  school  for  granting  LL.  B.  de- 
gree, r77«-78*;  on  improvement  of 
rural  schools,  159'^-61S;  on  single 
time  standard,  180^ ;  on  date  of  June 
examination,  184^ ;  on  March  exami- 
nation, 192M32 ;  on  Greek  and  Latin 
prose  examinations,  195^-96'. 

h  Schuyler's  Lake  nnion  school,  statis- 
tics, 980-1005. 

ft  Schuylerville  union  school,  statistics, 
980-1005. 

Science  study  in  secondary  schools,' 
papers  and  discussion,  46-90. 

Scientific  associations,  incorporation, 
4116. 

Scientific  coUectionf*,  made  by 
museum  sta£f,  409^;  use  of  acndemio 


Scientific  collections  —  oonolu^led 
grants  for,  474^ ;  classing  and  label* 
ing,  474«. 

Scientific  temperance  instruction,  eee 
Ainsworth  law. 

Scott,  C:  6.,  systematic  work  in  nntnre 
study,  761-845. 

Scribner,  E.  £.,  motion  on  Ainsworth 
law,  879*. 

Scrip,  academy  stock,  424*. 

Scudder,  M.  T.,  institutions  inspected 
by,  r49«. 

Seal  of  University,  custody,  404«. 

Secondary  school  libraries,  law  gov- 
erning, 410^-111;  ordinances  on, 
469»,  4737-76*;  transfers,  4188,  4351, 
435^,  481^.  See  aUo  Books ;  Common 
school  libraries. 

Secondary  schools,  admission  to  Uni- 
versity, 469*  ;  classification,  469^ ; 
sending  greatest  number  to  college, 
r69*-70*;  congested  courses,  by  J.  G. 
Wight,  33-40;  electives  in,  35>; 
practical  working  of  electives,  40-44; 
effect  on  elementary  grades,  r73'; 
grading,  469^;  maximum  and  mini- 
mum table,  r71 ;  per  cent  of  pupils 
instructed  in,  345^ ;  registration, 
470^;  all  students  holding  regents 
preliminary  certificates,  r70* ;  report 
on,  r69-71 ;  science  study  in,  46-90 ; 
falling  below  the  standard,  r50^.  See 
aUo  Academic  departments;  Aca- 
demic fund ;  Academies ;  High 
schools;  Institutions  in  University, 

Secretary  of  state,  ex  ojMo'ogent,403^. 

Secretary  of  University,  report,  rll-89; 
election,  404^;  term  of  office,  404*; 
oath  of  office,  404^;  official  bond, 
404«. 

powers  and  duties ;  404',  483*;  un- 
authorized accounts,  485^;  granting 
certificates,  486* ;  committee  records, 
482*;  appointment  of  deputy,  404?; 
grants  of  duplicate  specimens,  486^ ; 
University  representation  at  educa- 
tional meetings,  484'^;  financial  sum- 


b  For  ipsd/ie  mbj$ctt  «m  dleo  High  schools,  statistios. 
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Secretary  of  University — concluded 
maiies,  4857;  care  of  funds,  484^; 
mnseum  exchanges,  485^;  distribu- 
tion of  publications,  4862;  withhold- 
ing increase  of  salary,  483*-84i; 
suspensions,  483«.  See  also  Dewey, 
Sec,  Melvil. 

Sectarian  schools,  state  aid  to,  401^, 
3112,  defined ;  4665.  See  aUo  Theo- 
logical seminaries. 

Seminaries,  private,  not  exempt  from 
taxation,  4322;  theological,  instruc- 
tion free  from  state  interference, 
405«. 

Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels, 
changes  reported,  5672;  e  statistics, 
6583-75* ;  summaiy  of  statistics,  598«- 
6046. 

Seneca  Falls,  school  elections,  497. 

Senior  academic  schools,  469^. 

Senior  regent,  duties,  4045. 

Senior  schools,  4692. 

Serials,  use  of  library  grants  for,  475^; 
unbound,  use  of  academic  grants  for, 
forbidden,  4742. 

Sewer  system  of  colleges,  4325-^33*. 

Seymonr  library  association,  subsidies, 
r395,  501»-3i. 

Seymour  Smith  academy,  leased  to  Pine 
Plains  union  school,  r44*;  a  statis- 
tics, 722-43. 

^  Sharon  Springs  union  school,  statis- 
tics, 980-1005. 

Sheldon,  E.  A.,  on  compulsory  educa- 
tion law,  2975 ;  on  teaching  English, 
3285-29». 

^  Sherburne  union  school,  statistics, 
980-1005. 

A  Sherman  collegiate  institute,  statis- 
tics, 722-43. 

^  Sherman  union  school,  statistics,  980- 
1005. 

Shorthand,  schools  for  teaching,  467*. 

^  Shorts ville  union  school,  statistics, 
980-1005. 

Sias,  Solomon,  on  March  examination, 
1882. 


h  Sidney  union  school,  statistics,  980- 
1005. 

*>  SilviT  Creek  union  school,  statistics, 

980-1005. 
b  Silver  Springs  union  school,   statis- 
^  tics,  980-1005. 

b  Sinclairville  union  school,  statistics, 
980-1005. 

^  Sing  Sing  union  school,  statistics, 
980-1005. 

Sinking  books,  use  of  academic  grants 
for,  forbidden,  474*. 

Single  time  btandaid,  1752-80^. 

^  Skaneateles  union  school,  statistics, 
980-1005. 

Skinner,  C:  R.,  opposition  to  Ainsworth 
law,  289*,  2912,  3743 ;  The  aim  of  ed- 
ucation, 337-57 ;  on  Ainsworth  law, 
375*-776. 

Smith,  C.  T.  R.,  on  March  examina- 
tion, 189^ ;  resolution  of  thanks  to 
L.  U.  Clark,  279^,  3597-601 ;  on  dia- 
cussion  of  Ainsworth  law,  289^-^02; 
on  Ainsworth  law,  3612-638. 

Smith,  T.O.,  on  regents' duties  to  Uni- 
versity institutions,  229-32^  235^. 

h  Smithville  union  school,  statistics, 
980-1005. 

a  Sodus  academy,  statistics,  722-43. 

ft  Solvay  union  school,  statistics, 
980-1005. 

ft  South  Glens  Falls  union  schoolo,  sta- 
tistics, 980-1005. 

ft  South  New  Berlin  union  school,  sta- 
tistics, 980-1006. 

ft  South  Side  high  school,  statistics, 
980-1005. 

ft  Southampton  union  school,  statiBties, 
980-1005. 

South  wick,  H.  H.,  ou  March  examina- 
tion, 190* ;  on  Latin  and  Oreek  prose 
examinations,  194'. 

Special  cummittees  of  regents,  482^. 

Special  meetings,  of  regents,  404^;  for 
dissolution  of  union  school  district^ 
426*. 

Special  privileges  to  regents  and  stafl^ 
4863. 


a  For  specific  »i»bjectt  see  also 
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Specimens,  inter-mnseum  loans,  406^; 
transfer  to  state  mnsenui,  408^ ;  olass- 
ing  and  labeling,  474^. 

^  Spencer  union  school,  statistics, 
980-1005. 

&  Spencerport  union  school,  statistics, 
980-1005. 

Staff  of  University,  appointments, 
405';  leave  of  absence,  484';  pro- 
motions, 4838;  salaries,  4837-847; 
lists  and  salaries,  r]4^229;  average, 
salary,  r242;  special  privileges  to, 
486^;  of  state  lunseum,  409^  409^; 
summary  of  changes,  r23;  suspen- 
sions, 483^ 

^  Stamford  seminary  and  nniun  school, 
statistics,  980-1005. 

Standard  for  academic  departuR'nts, 
4258. 

Standing  committees  of  regents,  481^; 
meetings,  482^ ;  temporary  members, 
4825;  quorum,  482^;  records  of 
action,  4826;  for  i8gy^  rll«. 

^  Stapleton  union  school,  statistics, 
980-1005. 

aStarkey   seminary,  statistics,  722-43. 

State  aid,  to  sectarian  schools,  401^, 
4112.  5^g  aUo  Academic  fund;  Public 
library  grants;  School  library  grants. 

State  botanist,  see  Botanist. 

State  constitution,  extracts  from,  401^, 
421«. 

State  dental  examiners,  ^ee  Dental 
examiners. 

State  entomologist,  «ee  Entomologist. 

State  geologist^  «ee  Geologist. 

State  guidance  of  reading,  ISIMO. 

State  hospitals,  libraries  for,  1 80«,  4362. 

State  inspection  of  schools,  213-29, 
232«-396. 

Stat«  library,  advice  from  officers  of, 
4191 ;  appointment  of  officers,  405^; 
appropriations,  r862,  4078,  5103;  bind- 
ery, r85i;  borrowers,  407^;  how  con- 
stituted, 4071;  dep't  of  University, 
4058 ;  duplicate  department,  r847, 
407»-8«,4188,  419*;  exchanges,  r85*; 


State  library  —  concluded 
expenditures,  tables,  r245,  r252,i27i; 
growth,  r828-84Sj  hours,  407^;  law 
library,  r845;  loans,  r848-85i,  1343, 
4062  4069,  4092, 4188,  419*;  to  receive 
manuscripts  andrecords  'on  file',  407^; 
medical  library,  r84*,  407«,  510^; 
special  privileges  to  regents  and  staff, 
4863 ;  publications,  r348 ;  receipts 
from  sales  used  for,  4083,  485*;  re- 
port, 408^-92 ;  Secretary's  report  on, 
r828-863  ;  subject  to  regents,  407^ ; 
regents*  committee  on,  4817;  transfers 
to,  4087; 

staff;  rl9^20B;  table  of  changes, 
r226 ;  summary  of  changes,  r2S ; 
average  salary,  r24*. 

State  library  committee,  /<?97,  rll*. 

State  medical  examiners,  see  Medical 
examiners. 

State  medical  library,  407^;  appropria- 
tion, 5105. 

State  museum,  act  relating  to,  492^; 
appointment  of  officers,  405^ ;  appro- 
priation, r87i,  510*;  bulletins,  iS^, 
r34*;  collections  made  by  staff,  4098; 
how  constituted,  4093;  department 
of  University,  4058;  may  send  out 
duplicate  specimens,  486^;  ex- 
changes, 485* ;  expenditures,  tables, 
r253,  r255,  r276-282 ;  inspection,  409* ; 
loans,  4062  •  regents'  committee,  4817; 
report,  409*;  Secretary's  report  on, 
r863-875;  transfers  to,  4088 ; 

staff;  r21*,  409^;  summary  of 
changes,  r23 ;  average  salary,  r24*. 

State  museum  committee,  /<?97,  rll*. 

State  normal  schools,  authorized  to 
accex^t  gifts,  4942. 

State  officers,  may  borrow  from  state 
library,  407^;  transfers  of  books,  etc. 
to  state  library,  4087. 

State  printer,  to  furnish  extra  copies  of 
state  publications,  408*. 

< 

State  publications,  *ou  file,'  part  of 
state  library,  4073;  certain  in  re- 
gents' charge,  407*-8i ;  extra  copies, 


a  For  tpecific  suhjecU  see  aUo 


Acad«miM,  Btattatics. 
High  schools,  statistics. 
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State  publications — concluded 
408»,  4085 ;   proceeds  of  sales,  4083, 
4195^  485*;  furnished  by  state  printer, 
408*;  free  to  certain  persons,  4868; 
official  mxirks,  486*. 

State  superintendent,  see  Public  in- 
struction, Superintendent  of: 

State  teachers*  association,  attitude 
toward  Aiusworth  law,  369®,  371', 
3782, 3799-801. 

State  veterinary  examiners,  see  Veteri- 
nary examiners. 

aStaten  Island  academy,  statistics, 
722-43. 

Statistics  required  from  University  iu- 
stitutions,  4108,  470»;  explanatory 
notes,  597«;  of  academies,  677-768; 
of  colleges,  60o-33 ;  amendments  to 
consolidated  school  law,  498-500; 
finances  and  appropriations,  iSgd^ 
509-10 ;  of  high  schools  and  academic 
departments,  771-1057;  of  profes- 
sional schools,  635-55,  657-75 ;  legis- 
lation affecting  public  schools,  496- 
500 ;  of  technical  schools,  657-75 ;  of 
universities,  summary,  597-603. 

Stiles,    C.    R.,    on    training    classes, 
3232. 

*•  Stillwater    union    school,   statistics, 

1006-31. 
Stock  of  dissolved  academy,  surrender, 

424*. 
Stock  corporations,  dissolution,  412^; 

excluded  from   University  men^ber- 

ship,  4681.     See  also  Corporations. 
Stoller,    J.  H.,  on   science    study    in 

schools,  649-665. 
Stowell,   T.  B.,  on  academic  depart- 
ments in  normal  schools,  334^-359, 

3375. 
Students,  academic,  defined,  473^. 
Studies  in  academic  schools,  too  great 

diversity,  r51*. 
Study,  systematic  courses  of,  346*^-471. 
Study  clubs,  report  on,  r82*;  libraries 

for,  1308-31*. 
Subsiilies,  restriction  of,  401^;  library, 

4167,  4812. 

a  For  specific  subjects  see  also 
h  "  " 

c  **  ** 

d  •♦  ♦* 


Summer  institutes  for  teachers,  appro- 
priation, 510*^. 

Summer  schools,  report  on,  r822. 

Sunday  school  libraries,  supervision 
desirable.  139«. 

Superintendent  of  public  instmotion, 
see  Public  instruction,  Superinten- 
dent of. 

Superintendents  of  schools  in  Miusa- 
chusetts,  226^. 

Supervisors,  payment  of  sehool  mon- 
eys, 498. 

SupplieSi  perishable,  nse  of  academic 
grants  for,  forbidden,  474';  library, 
nse  of  library  grants  for,  476>. 

Supreme  court,  to  control  bequests, 
428^;  appropriations  for  libraries, 
5105. 

Surgical  appliances,   makers  of;    ex- 
empt from  medical  law,  448'. 
Suspensions,  from  offioe  by  trustees, 
^    415*^;  of  University  employees,  regu- 
lation of,  483«. 
SyllabuSj  on  temperance  instruction, 

3642. 
Syllabus  committee,  279<^,  360^;  duties, 

3092. 
Syllabuses  printed,  iSgd^  r345. 
Syracuse,  bonds  for  school  buildings, 

497;  bill  introduced,  495*. 
Syracuse    board    of   education,  reso- 
lution of  thanks  to,  2805,  3812. 
&  Syracuse     high     school,     statistics, 

1006-31. 
Syracuse     university,     honorary    de- 
grees conferred,  57t®; 

changes  reported;  577^^-82*;  col- 
lege of  fine  arts,  5822;  college  of 
liberal  arts,  5781;  college  of  medi- 
cine, 5811-821;  law  school,  578M0^. 
c  statistics ;  6068-338 ;  <<  law 
school,  636'-653 ;  d  college  of  medi- 
cine, 6365-555;  summary,  of  statis- 
tics, 5987-603''. 
Syrian  protestant  college,  changes  re- 
ported, 5825-832 ; 


Academies,  statistios. 
Hieh  schools,  statistics. 
Qolieges,  statistics. 
Professional  schools,  stattitios. 
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Syrian  protestant  college  —  concluded 
o  statistics;  606*-33*;    «  academic 

department,    722-43;  <<  medical    de- 
partment, 6365-555 ;  d  department  of 

pharmacy,  636**-55*. 
Systematic  work  in  nature  study,  by 
C:  B.  Scott,  with  discussion,  761-908. 

Tables,  see  Statistics. 

''Tarrytown  union  school,  statistics, 
1006-31. 

Taxation,  for  public  libraries,  416*, 
416»-17i ;  exemption  from,  4311-325. 

Taylor,  A.  N.,  opens  conference,  2843- 
85^;  on  compulsory  ediicatiou  law, 
300^;  on  committees  on  legislation 
and  syllabus,  308''-9';  on  Aiusworth 
law,  3611-713. 

Taylor,  H :  L.,  on  consecutive  attend- 
ance at  school,  301^ ;  on  indorsement 
of  Ainsworth  law,  380'. 

Teachers,  age  qualification,  498 ;  certifi- 
cates, 3125,  3156^  3161^  3208-211,  3217- 
223;  procedure  in  pressing  charges 
against,  bill  introduced,  499;  con- 
tracts, 498 ;  enforcement  of  compul- 
sory education  law,  292*-932;  licenses, 
proposed  legislation,  2785;  licenses 
may  be  revoked,  499;  requirements, 
r502 ;  may  borrow  books  from  school 
library,  434^;  use  of  tobacco,  3733; 
wages,  3130. 

Teachers  associations,  inspectors'  work 
at,  r49>. 

Teachers  college,  changes  reported, 
5833-848;  gift  to,  584*;  Rnth  fund, 
5845 .  e  statistics,  658<-75*. 

Teachers*  institutes,  appropriution, 
509». 

Teachers'  libraries,  appropriation,  5103. 

Teachers'  pensions,  Chanc.  Upson  on, 
19»-215. 

Teachers  summer  Institutes,  appropri- 
ation, 5108. 

Teachers  training  classes,  800  Training 
classes  for  teachers. 

Teachers,  see  aho  Lecturers. 
Teaching,  aims,  302*. 


Teaching  institutions,  see  Institutions. 

Technical  collections,  use  of  academic 
grants  for  forbidden,  4743. 

Technical  examinations,  4365-63*. 

Technical  libraries,  grants  to,  475*^. 

Technical  schools,  charters  granted, 
r423-43 ;  degree-conferring  power, 
4801 ;  geographic  distribution  of  stu- 
dents, r5&-57;  legislation  affecting, 
r377-382,  4941-95* ; 

statistics  ;  657-75 ;  commence- 
ment, 660 ;  days  in  session,  r55i,  660; 
degrees,  honorary,  609;  degrees  in 
course,  668-69;  denomination,  659; 
employees,  661 ;  faculty,  660-61 ;  fac- 
ulty, number,  659;  financial  state- 
ment, r53,  r60-67,  672-75;  incorpora- 
tion, 658;  length  of  course,  659 ;  li- 
brary, 670;  location,  658;  number  and 
aggregate  attendance,  r52-53;  pre- 
siding officer,  659;  property,  sum- 
mary, 670-72 ;  property,  total  value, 
r53,  659 ;  school  awards,  669;  stu- 
dents, classification  and  number, 
662-63 ;  students,  total  number, 
659,  663 ;  trustees,  660 ;  summary, 
r58-59.  See  also  Professional  schools; 
Universities,  statistics. 

Technical  study,  gain  in  number  of  stu- 
dents, r7G6-77*. 

Temperance  instruction,  see  Ainsworth 
law. 

a  Temple  Grove  seminary,  statistics, 
722-43. 

a  Ten  Broeck  free  academy,  statistics, 
722-43. 

Terms  defined,  University  law,  4032, 
4163;  public  health  law,  4415,  449«, 
4561 J  ord  i  n a n ces ,  465*. 

Text-books,  bills  introduced  relative 
to,  r365,  4917,  4922,  500 ;  uniform, 
motion  on,279'',  360^  ;  on  physiology, 
2889-891,  362*,  370«;  use  of  academic 
grants  for  forbidden,  4742. 

Theological  examinations,  fees,  479®, 

Theological  seminaries,  instruction 
free  from  state  interference,  405* ; 
statistics,  6582-752. 


a  For  speeijlc  subjects  see  also  Academies,  statistics. 

f>  '*  "  Hiffh  schools,  statiHtics. 

0  "  "  Colleges,  statistics. 

d  "  **  Professional  schools,  statistics. 
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Theory  of  culture  epochs  in  educatioo, 
by  Pies.  Charles  De  Garmo,  197-213. 

^  Theresa  uuiou  school ,  statistics,  1006- 
31. 

Thomas  S.  Clarkson  Memorial  school  of 
technology,  incorporation,  584*. 

Thorpe,  F.  S.,  What  modification  of 
the  Ains worth  law  onght  this  asso- 
ciation to  advocate?  286-88^;  on 
teaching  composition,  330^. 

^  Ticonderoga  union  school,  statistics, 
1006-31. 

Time  notation,  twenty-four  hour  sys- 
tem, 170-80. 

Tivoll  union  school,  statistics,  1006- 
31. 

Tobacco,  use  by  teachers,  373'. 

^  Tonawanda  union  school,  statistics, 
1006-31. 

^  Tottenville  union  school,  statistics, 
1006-31. 

Towns,  may  transfer  libraries,  416*, 
4341. 

Townsend,  Franklin,  gift  to  Albany 
medical  college,  587*. 

Township  system,  advantages  of,  155*- 
59;  committee  on,  9^,  1701;  convey- 
ance of  pupils,  145*-47'',  1482 ;  county 
payment  for  tuition;  147^-481;  direc- 
tors, 1442-455;  in  Connecticut,  156*; 
in  Massachusetts,  146^,  157^-58^;  in 
New  Hampshire,  164?,  167^-69' ;  reso- 
lution on,  8^ ;  supervision  of  schools, 
148* ;  ward  divisions,  1455, 

Training  classes  for  teachers,  law,  436^- 
382;  admission  requirements,  309^- 
108,  3129-138,  3146,  3168-182,  3198, 
320*,  3217;  appropriation,  509«;  cer- 
tificates, 3158,  3162,  3208-211, 3217-223; 
committee  on,  2831;  discussion,  309- 
24  ;  expenditures  for,  310»-12i,  3132^ 
315&-168,  3188-192,  3212,  323^;  age  of 
pupils,  310*,  3168;  number  of  pupils, 
315*;  required  attendance,  3238; 
separate  room,  3112,  313^,  3188,  3198, 
8198-202,  323*;  time  and  work  re- 
quirements, 3108,    3138,   3182,    3217; 


Training  classes,  etc.— concluded 
previous  training  of  teachers,  31(^, 
3128,  3198,  3208. 
Trainer,  P.  F.,  admission  to  bar,  5067. 
Transferred  academy,  share  in  Academic 

fund,  4735. 
Transfers,  of  books  to  state  library, 
4087;    of  libraries,    4188,    4818;    of 
school  library  property,  4358,  435*; 
of  academies,  425^-262. 
Traveling  libraries,   authorized,  418>; 
fees   nor.   to   be  paid   with    library 
grants,  476i;    special   privileges  to 
regents  and  staff,  4868;    report  on, 
r8l8,    r82»;    use  of,  481*;  for  nse  of 
schools,  108* ;  for  study  clubs,  130^ 
31*. 
Treasurer  of  associated  academic  prin- 
cipals, report,  2807-818. 
Trevor,  Mrs  J :   B.,  gift  to  Rochester 

theological  seminary,  ^718. 
Tri-county  educational  council,  resolu- 
tion on  March  examination,  1888. 
a  Trinity  school,  statistics,  722-43. 
Troy,   school  system,  bill  introdoced, 

497. 
«  Troy  academy,  statistics,  722-43. 
a  Troy  female  seminary,  statistics,  722- 

43. 
z»  Troy  high  school,  statistics,  1006-31. 
Truant  officers,  appointment,  4918. 
Truants,    2918-928;    school    for,   293*, 

2958-968 ;  arrest  of,  294»-052,  3017. 
^  Trumansburg  union  school,  statistics, 

1006-31. 
Trustees,  of  colleges,  power  as  to  trust 
funds,  4308;  contract  with  teachers, 
498;  derelict,  2318;  reports,  appro- 
priation, 5098;  of  school  libraries, 
4358;  of  schools,  may  hold  trusts, 
4298;  term  defined,  4038,  465*;  to 
transmit  annual  statement  of  indebt- 
edness, law  requiring,  498 ;  to  trans- 
mit annual  statement  of  indebted- 
ness, bill  introduced,  499; 

of  academy;    may  dissolve  aca- 
demy,   4231;    liability,  4251;    may 


a  For  mecific  gwbjectt  tee  aUo  AcademioB,  statistics. 
b  ''  '*  High  school^  stadstios. 
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Trustees  —  eoneluded 

transfer  academy  to  board  of  edaca- 
tion,  4259-261 ; 

of  corporations;  two  mast  be 
resident  of  N.  Y.  state,  422^ ;  quorum, 
422';  powers  of  majority,  422'; 
power  to  make  by-laws,  422^ ; 

of  libraries;  417*,  417^;  may  be  re- 
moved by  regents,  418'; 

of  University  institutions; 
absences  from  meetings,  414'^;  in- 
eligible as  regents,  404^ ;  meetings, 
414^,  4147 ;  compensation,  415^; 
powers,  414^16*;  salaried  officers  in- 
eligible, 470^ ;  may  not  vote  on  tbeir 
own  salaries,  470*;  seniority,  414<; 
women,  eligible  as,  414^; 

of  villages ;  may  establish  library, 
416*;  may  hold  trnsts,  429*^.  See  also 
Boards  of  education. 

Trusts,  accumulation  of  income,  430*; 
limit  of  accumulation,  430^;  author- 
ized, 4293;  limitation  of  bequest, 
4277-28«;  validity  of  bequest, 
428^29';  duration,  430^ ;  diminution 
of  principal,  430^. 

^Trnxton  union  school,  statistics, 
1006-31. 

^  Tully  union  school,  statistics, 
1006-31. 

Twenty-four  hour  dial  and  the  one 
American  day,  by  C:  F.  Dowd,  with 
discussion,  170-80. 

Typewriting,  schools  for  teaching, 
467«. 

&  Ulster  free  academy,  statistics,  1006- 
31. 

Unadilla  academy,  legislation  affect- 
ing, 4957. 

Unadilla     union    school,    statistics, 
100^-31. 

Unclaimed  stock  of  dissolved  academy, 
4247. 

Undertakers,  bill  on  licensing  intro- 
duced, r41* ;  state  board,  bill  to  estab- 
lish introduced,  508^. 


I  Uniform  examinations,  317*;  appro- 
priation, 510^. 

Uniform  text-books,  see  Text-books. 

a  Union  academy  of  Belleville,  sta- 
tistic«,  744-65. 

c  Union  college,  statistics,  606^-33*; 
summary  of  statistics,  598*-604*. 

Union  school  districts,  dissolution, 
426^272;  division  into  original  dis- 
tricts, 426^.   See  also  School  districts. 

Union  schools,  teachers  training  classes 
in,  4367-382.  .See  also  Academic  de- 
partments. 

^  Union  Springs  union  school,  statis- 
tics, lOOG-31. 

Union  theological  seminary,  changes 
reported,  5851;  «  statistics,  6583-75*. 

^  Union  union  school,  statistics, 
1006-31. 

Union  university,  legislation  on  re- 
moval, r373,  4937;  changes  reported, 
585* ;  honorary  degrees  conferred, 
5858-862;  summary  of  statistics,  598*- 
603*.  See  also  Albany  college  of 
pharmacy ;  Albany  law  school  ; 
Albany  medical  college ;  Union 
college. 

United  States  army  and  navy  medical 
officers,  exempt  from  medical  law, 
4482. 

United  States  depo&it  fund,  inviolable, 
401  •-1 12;  use  of  revenues;  4017; 
grants  from,  4107,  419*;  appropria- 
tion for  teachers'  training  classes, 
436* ;  grants  to  common  schools,  509*. 

United  States  history,  decrease  of  an- 
swer papers,  r727. 

United      States     veterinary     medical 

officers,  exempt  from  veterinary  law, 

461*. 
Universal  day,  173«-752. 

Universities,  legislation  affecting,  r37*, 
492*-937;  summary  of  statistics,  r58- 
59,  597-603;  defined,  403* ;  incorpora- 
tion, 411*;  use  of  name,  413*,  467*; 
appropriations,  509*.  See  also  Col- 
leges. 


a  Foraptciflc  subjects  see  also  Academies,  statistics. 
b  ''  "        High  schools,  Btatistics. 

c  '*  '*        ColieiceB,  statistics. 

«  **  "        Technical  schools,  statistics. 
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UniverBlty  convoeation,  see  Convoca- 
tion. 

UDivereity  institutiuns,  see  lustitutions 
in  University. 

Uuivereity  law,  402-21;  amended, 
4925  J  violations,  4133,  4714. 

University  of  Buffalo,  changes  /re 
ported,  588^-933;  college  of  dentis- 
try, 5901 ;  college  of  pharmacy,  5898; 
law  school,  588* ;  medical  depart- 
ment, 5891;  school  of  pedagogy,  590^- 
933; 

statistics;  ^^collegeof dentistry, 
636''-65'';  college  of  pharmacy, 
636«-55«;  ^law  school,  6363 -5oS; 
<*  medical  department,  636*-55*; 
«  school  of  pedagogy,  6582-755 ;  sum- 
mary of  statistics,  5988-6038. 

University  of  Rochester,  changes  re- 
ported, 593*  ;  honorary  decrees  con- 
ferred, 593«;  0  statistics,  606*-33*. 

University  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
name  changed  to  New  York  univer- 
sity, r449,  5635.  See  also  New  York 
nniversity. 

University  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
appropriations,  /<?96,  5U93;  appropri- 
ations for  examinations,  5108  •  con- 
vocation, 3-270,  4722 ;  departments, 
404«,  4058-6»,  4817;  exclusion  from, 
410* ;  government,  4038 ;  perpetua- 
ted in  constitution,  4015;  iu^titu- 
tions  included,  409®;  investigation, 
14* ;  law  402-21 ;  corporate  name, 
4015,403* ;  non-political,  153 ;  objects, 
4037 ;  officers,  4042,  4059,  483*; 
powers,  4038;  standing  committees, 
4817-827;  staff,  4059,  4847,  4863;  See 
also  Institutions  in  University; 
Regents. 

Unregistered  charters,  467«,  4683; 
granted,  r425-43. 

Upson,  Chancellor  A.  J.,  annual  ad- 
dress, 10-21;  on  progress  in  educa- 
tion, 113-138;  on  recent  work  of  de- 


Upson,  Chancellor  —  eaneluded 
partmeut  of  public  instniction, 
117-12*;  on  investigation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York, 
142;  on  public  exercises,  18*-19*;on 
teachers'  pensions,  19^-21';  on 
manual  training,  17*-18*;  on  reading 
and  voice  cultivation,  32*-335j  con- 
cluding remarks,  239*-405. 

a  Ursulin©  convent,  statistics,  744-65. 

a  Utioa  catholic  academy,  statistics, 
744-65. 

a  Utica  female  academy,  statistics, 
744-65. 

^  Utica  free  academy,  statistics,  1006- 
31. 

Vacancies,  in  board  of  regents,  403M1, 
405^;  iu  office  of  trustee,  414^;  iu 
colleges  and  academies,  4705. 

^  Yalatie  union  school,  statistics,  1006- 
31. 

Validity  of  bequests,  428*-293;  of  cred- 
entials, 477*. 

^  Valley  Falls  union  school,  statistics, 
1006-31. 

Van  Dusen,  Frederick,  on  study  clubs, 
130*-31*. 

^  Van  Etten  union  school,  statistics, 
1006-31. 

Vassar  college,  changes  reported,  584^; 
c  statistics,  606<^3«. 

Ventilation  of  schools,  bill  introduced, 
4921. 

^  Vernon  union  school^  statistics, 
1006-31. 

''Verona  union  school,  statistics 
1006-31. 

Verrill,  C:  H.,  motion  on  membership 
iu  association,  278^,  3083,  3573,  358I; 
report  for  executive  committee, 
2817-828;  on  compulsory  education 
luw,  3007;  on  training  classes,  3142; 
on  teachers'  certificates,  3217-28*. 

Veterinarians,  definition,  456^;  registra- 
tion, 4606-617. 


a  For  specific  subjects  see  also  Academies,  statistics. 

^  '"  ''        High  schoolfl.  statisUcs. 

c  **  **        Coli'?ge8,  RtatisMcs. 

d  "  *'        Proreasional  schools,  statistics 

e  **  **        Technical  schools,  statistics. 
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Veterinary  degrees,  461''. 

Veterinary  examiiintions,  458*-59*; 
fees,  4585,  479« ;  receipts,  tables,  r285, 
r29;  legislative  appropriation,  510^. 

Veterinary  examiners,  state  board, 
rU*,  457^-58*;  ineligibility,  476«. 

Veterinary  licenses,  issued  by  regents, 
459«;  registration,  4605-617;  fran- 
dulent,462«; 

examination  for;    admission   to, 
458*;    conduct  of,   459*;   fees,  458^, 
479*;   state  board   to  prepare  ques-. 
tions,    459^;    re-examination,    459^; 
subjects,    459^;     time    and    places, 

-     459». 

Veterinary  medicine,  practice  of,  law 
regulating,  4565-632,  494*;  bills  in- 
troduced, 4952 ;  qualifications  for 
practice,  456^-573;  non-residents  of 
New  York  462^ ;  penalties  for  viola- 
tion of  law,  4623-632. 

Veterinary  schools,  statistics,  636^- 
558. 

Veterinary  students,  preliminary  re- 
quirements, 4585;  exemption  from 
increased  preliminary  requirements, 
4632. 

Viee-chancellor  of  University,  elec- 
tion, 4042 ;  term,  4042  j  oath  of  office, 
4043 ;  duties,  4045. 

^  Victor  union  school,  statistics, 
1006-31. 

Villages,  may  establish  libraries,  416*, 
4341 ;  may  hold  trusts,  429?. 

Violations,  of  Universiiy  law,  4133, 
471*;  of  dental  law,  453«,  4548-555  ; 
of  medical  law,  44^5-495;  of  public 
accountants  law,  463* ;  of  veterinary 
law,  4623-632. 

Visitation  of  institutions,  «ee  Inspec- 
tion of  institutions. 

Vivisection,  683-69», 747-758 ;  bill  intro- 
duced, 4915. 

Vogt,  F.  A.,  Practical  working  of 
electives  in  the  High  school,  40- 
44. 


Voice  cultivation,  by  S.  S.  Curry,  with 

discussion,  215-335. 
Vote  on  establishing  library  may  be 

required,  4165 ;  requisite  to  dissolve 

academy,    4235;    i^qw  attested    and 

filed,  423«. 
Voting,  regents  method,  481^.  - 

o  Wagner  memorial  Lutheran  college, 

statistics,  744-65. 
^  Walden     union     school,     statistics, 

1006-31. 
^  Wjilkill  free  academy,  statistics,  1006- 

31. 
Walton,  6:  A.,  on  township  system  in 

Miissachusetts,  1583. 
^  Walton  union  school,  statistics,  1006- 

31, 
•  Walworth  academy,   statistics,  744- 

65. 
Warren,  11:  P.,  motion  on  rural  schools, 

87,  1698-702;  on  township  system  in 

New  Hampshire,  168'7-69*;  on  March 

examination,  191^-922. 
^  Warren sburg  union  school,  statistics, 

1006-31. 
^  Warsaw    union     school,     statistics, 

1006-31. 
^  Warwick  institute,  statistics,  1006-31. 
b  Washington  academy,  statistics,  1006- 

31. 
b  Waterford    union   school,   statistics, 

1006-31. 
ft  Waterloo    union    school,    statistics, 

1006-31. 
f>  Wateri)ort  union    school,    statistics, 

1006-31. 
b  Watertown    high    school,    statistics, 

1006-31. 
b  WatervUle  union  school,   statistics, 

1006-31. 
Watervliet,  school  system,  497. 
b  Watervliet   union  school,  statistics, 

1006-31. 
Waterworks  of  colleges,  4325-33^. 
b  Watkins    union    school,     statistics, 

1006-31. 


a  For  specific  tuhjecU  see  also  Academies,  statistics. 
5  -^     -^  •»  »4        High  schools,  statistics. 
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Watson,  Regent  W:  H:,  on  regents' 
duties  to  University  institutions, 
2357. 

ft  Waverly  high  school,  statistics,  1006- 
31. 

ft  Way  land  union  school,  statistics, 
1006-31. 

Ways  aud  means  whereby  city  and 
union  school  systems  can  relieve  rural 
schools,  by  Sherman  Williams,  152- 
59«. 

ft  Webster  union  school,  statistics, 
1006-31. 

ft  Weedsport  uuiou  school,  statistics, 
1032-^7. 

Wells  college,  cbauges  reported,  595^- 
962;  e  statistics,  6067-337. 

ft  Wellsville  union  school,  statistics, 
1032-57. 

ft  West  Hebron  union  school,  statistics, 
1032-57. 

ft  West  Wiufield  union  school,  statistics, 
1032-57. 

Westchester  county,  school  districts 
exempted  from  election  provisions, 
49!^. 

a  W^esterleigh  collegiate  institute,  sta- 
tistics, 744-65. 

Westfield,  bill  to  found  library  intro- 
duced, 5023. 

ft  Westfield  academy  aud  union  school, 
statistics,  1032-57. 

ft  Westport  union  "chool,  statistics, 
1032-57. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  teach  geome- 
try f  paper  aud  discussion,  302-8*. 

What  modification  of  the  Ainsworth 
law  ought  this  association  to  ad- 
vocate t  discussion,  286-91,  361-81. 

Wheelook,Cl  F.,  institutions  inspected 
by,  r492. 

Wherein  rural  schools  seek  help  from 
secondary  schools,  by  E.  D.  Elwood, 
140-52. 

White,  Aaron,  on  teaching  geometry, 
3058-6*. 


ft  White  Plains  union  school,  statistics, 
1032-67. 

ft  Whitehall  union  school,  statistics, 
1032-57. 

ft  Whit^sboro  nnitm  school,  statistics, 
1032^7. 

ft  Whiteeville  union  school,  statistics, 
1032-57. 

Whitlock,  T.  C,  admissions  to  bar  ex- 
amination, bill  introduced,  507'. 

ft  Whitney's  Point  uniou  school,  statis- 

.    tics,  1032-57. 

Wight,  J.  G.,  Cnrriculnms  in  secondary 
schools,  33-40. 

Wilder,  B.  G.,  on  physiology  in  schools, 
721-742. 

Williams,  Sherman,  Ways  and  means 
whereby  city  and  union  school 
systems  can  relieve  rural  schools, 
152-59^ ;  on  number  of  pupils  to  dis- 
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